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PREFACE 

TO  THE  TENTH  YEAR. 

The  remarkable  success  of  '*  Harper's  Hand-book"  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  stimulated  the  publishers  to  renewed  exertions  to 
make  it  the  most  correct  and  useful  work  of  the  kind  published. 
The  author,  who  resides  in  Europe,  has  during  the  last  year  re- 
written a  great  portion  of  the  work,  adding  and  correcting  up  to 
May,  1871,  which  is  several  years  later  than  any  European  Hand- 
book published.  The  advantages  of  this  are  evident,  as  every  few 
months  there  are  new  lines  of  railways  being  opened,  bringing  de- 
sirable places  of  resort  within  a  few  hours'  time,  which  formerly 
took  days  to  reach. 

As  there  is  no  yearly  issue  of  any  European  Hand-book,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  publishers  to  continue  to  publish  a  new  edition 
every  year,  correcting  up  to  the  latest  moment. 

There  has  also  been  added  this  year  additional  plans  of  cities 
and  maps  entirely  new,  corrected  up  to  the  moment  of  going  to 
press. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  TENTH  TEAR'S  ISSUE  OP  "HARPER'S  HAN1>.B00K  POR 
TRAVELERS  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST." 

Thb  lemarkuble  sneoess  of  "Harper's  Hand-book,"  first  pnbtished  in  1862, 
has  fiiUy  realized  the  expectations  of  both  author  and  pablishers,  the  instance  be- 
ing Tery  rare  where  a  trayeler  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  without  a  copy  in  his  pos- 
seasioii  or  in  that  ci  one  of  his  party.  The  reason  of  this  great  success  is  very  eyi- 
dent:  first,  tins  is  the  only  complete  gnide-book  published  in  one  volume  in  the 
English  laxiguage,  and  the  only  one  in  the  United  States ;  second,  it  is  not  coov- 
piled  from  hearsay  and  books  which  are  out  of  date,  and  of  no  possible  use  to  the 
travels,  bat  prepared  by  the  author  every  year  from  his  personal  experience  up 
to  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  his  time  in  Europe  being  wholly  devoted  to  that 
purpose.  The  greater  portion  of  this  volume  is  entirely  new,  and  distinct  from 
the  last  year's  edition,  while  the  residue  has  been  revised  and  corrected  up  to  the 
present  moment. 

To  travel  without  a  guide-book  in  any  part  of  Europe  is  utterly  impossible ;  a 
man  without  one  being  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  a  compass — dragged  round  the 
country  by  a  courier,  and  touching  only  at  such  points  as  it  is  the  conrier*s  interest 
to  touch,  stopping  at  such  hotels  as  it  is  his  interest  to  stop.  You  should  purchase 
guide-books  or  remain  at  home. 

The  great  objection  to  foreign  guide-books  is  their  number.  To  make  the  tour 
of  Europe  (even  a  short  one  of  a  few  months),  the  traveler  has  formerly  been  com- 
piled to  purchase  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  volumes  (if  published  in  the  English 
langaage),  at  a  ccst  of  sixty  or  seventy  dollars,  and  sufier  the  inconvenience  of 
carrying  some  tirenty-five  pounds  of  extra  baggage,  and  over  one  hundred  vol- 
umes (if  in  the  Prench  language),  one  house  alone  in  Paris  publishing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  volumes.  As  the  migority  of  American  travelers  do  not  re- 
main Cf9et  six  months  on  the  Continent,  they  dislike  to  be  compelled  to  carry 
about  a  small  library,  when  with  the  aid  of  Bradshaw's  valuable  "  Continental 
Railway  Guide"  and  the  present  volume  all  their  wants  may  be  supplied. 

The  intention  of  the  author  of  '*  Harper's  Hand-book"  is  to  give  a  distinct  and 
clear  outline,  or  skeleton  tour,  through  the  principal  cities  and  leading  places  of 
Interest  in  Prance,  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  Italy,  Eg3rpt,  Syria,  Palestine,  Switz- 
erland, Tyrol,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland ;  to  give  the  modes  and  cost  of 
traveling  the  different  routes  by  land  or  water,  and  which  lines  are  to  be  prefer- 
red ;  the  precautions  to  be  taken  to  insure  comfort  and  security ;  the  names  and 
diarges  of  the  leading  hotels ;   the  names  of  the  most  responsible  houses  from 
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which  to  make  purchases ;  all  the  items  in  reference  to  the  transportation  of  bag- 
gage, and  the  innumerable  number  of  small  charges  which  tend  to  swell  the  ac- 
count of  traveling  expenses.  By  a  careful  attention  to  the  tariff  in  such  cases, 
the  traveler  will  find  himself  the  gainer  by  fifty  per  cent. 

The  author  also  intends  to  give  the  names  of  the  principal  works  of  art  by  the 
leading  masters  in  all  the  different  European  galleries,  with  the  fees  expected  by 
the  custodians.  In  short,  he  intends  to  place  before  the  traveler  a  good  net-work 
of  historical  and  other  facts,  pointing  out  where  the  reader  may  obtain  fuller  in- 
formation if  he  desire  it. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  perfect  accuracy  to  be  obtained  in  a  work  of  this 
description ;  for  while  the  author  is  watching  the  completion  of  the  beautiful 
mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  Cairo,  or  the  exquisite  restorations  that  are  being 
made  at  the  Alhambra  in  Granada,  a  new  bridge  may  be  erected  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, or  a  new  hotel  qsened  at  Constantinople ;  but  to  keep  the  Information  con- 
tained herein  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible,  the  author,  in  addition  to  having 
made  arrangements  in  the  different  cities  to  keep  him  acquainted  with  any  im- 
portant changes  that  may  be  made,  requests  that  all  mistakes  or  omissions  noticed 
by  travelers  may  be  transmitted  to  13  Avenue  de  Flmperatrice,  Paris,  for  which  he 
will  be  extremely  thankful. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

OOHTAimNO  HINTS  TO  TRAVELERS  WHIGU  SHOULD  BE  CAREFULLY  READ 

BEFORE  LEAYING  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Ab  our  nation  is  emplutticaUj  one  of  travelers,  and  as  the  number  is  yearly  in- 
creasiDg,  the  proportion  to  other  nations  is  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  belief  of  the 
cttoal  obserrer.  For  instance,  the  author  has  seen  at  one  time  sitting  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Hdtel  Grand,  Paris,  twenty-nine  Americans,  five  Frenchmen,  three 
Eng^men,  and  one  Russian ;  he  has  seen  at  the  Mediterranean  Hotel,  in  Jem- 
satem,  thirteen  Americans,  one  Engliahman,  two  Frenchmen,  and  three  Spaniards ; 
and  at  Shepheards*  Hotel,  at  Cairo,  over  one  half  of  the  visitors  were  Americans ; 
•ml  what  wonder,  when  the  elements,  air,  fire,  and  water,  answer  to  our  call,  to 
transport  us  from  shore  to  shore  in  from  ten  to  twelve  days. 

It  behooves  us  to  travel  with  other  stores  besides  our  purse  and  passport.  "  A 
man  must  carry  knowledge  with  him  if  he  would  bring  knowledge  home.*'  £v- 
trj  body  has  now  an  excuse  to  travel :  if  rich,  to  enjoy ;  if  poor,  to  retrench ; 
if  atkf  to  recover ;  if  studious,  to  learn ;  if  learned,  to  relax  from  study.  All 
ihoald  remember  that  not  the  least  important  requisite  for  a  traveler  is  a  ready 
stock  of  good  temper  and  forbearance.  Let  your  motto  be,  *'  Keep  cooL"  Good- 
humor  win  procure  more  comforts  than  gold.  If  you  think  you  are  imposed  upon, 
be  firm ;  custom  has  established  certain  charges,  and  any  deviation  from  them  is 
soon  detected,  and,  unless  unnecessary  trouble  has  been  given,  firmness  and  good 
temper  will  serve  you  better  and  more  readily  than  violence. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  unfortunately  acquired  a  reputation  abroad  of  great  prod- 
igality in  our  expenditures,  and  in  the  East  we  are  charged  twenty  per  cent  more 
tluui  any  other  nation  for  what  we  purchase ;  still,  it  is  an  unhappy  feeling  to  think 
tluu  we  must  always  be  on  our  guard.  Many  set  out  with  that  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted impression,  and  are  rendered  miserable  by  imagining  they  are  the  victims 
of  imposition  wherever  they  go,  and  by  degrees  become  despicably  mean,  and  grum- 
ble at  every  charge  which  they  do  not  understand.  Tristram  Shandy's  reflections 
00  this  snlyject  are  worth  quoting :  "Tet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  a  pistol 
tmder-boK  which  was  filched  from  me  at  Sienna,  and  twice  that  I  paid  five  pauls 
for  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  once  at  Badicofan^,  and  a  second  time  at  Capua,  I  do 
not  think  a  journey  through  France  or  Italy,  provided  a  man  can  keep  his  temper 
aQ  the  way,  so  bad  a  thing  as  some  people  would  make  you  believe.    There  must 
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be  t^x  and  downa^  or  how  the  dense  should  we  get  into  valleys  where  nature 
spreads  so  many  tables  of  entertainment  ?  It  is  nonsense  to  suppose  they  would 
lend  you  their  voitures,  to  be  shaken  to  pieces  for  nothing ;  and  unless  yon  pay 
twelve  sous  for  greasing  your  wheels,  how  should  the  poor  peasant  get  butter  for 
his  bread  ?  We  really  expect  too  much ;  and  for  the  wine  above  par,  for  yonr 
room,  supper,  and  bed,  at  the  most  they  are  but  one  shilling*and  ninepence  half- 
penny. Who  would  embroil  their  philosophy  for  it  ?  For  Heaven's  sake  and  your 
own,  pay  it — ^pay  it,  with  both  hands  open !" 

Wherever  you  are,  it  is  best  to  fall  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  place  ; 
it  may  be  inconvenient,  but  it  is  less  so  than  running  counter  to  them.  Those 
who  have  their  own  way  (the  cost  is  generally  more  than  it  is  worth)  are  cer- 
tain that  every  body  is  trying  to  defeat  them ;  this  leads  them  to  quarrel  with  their 
dinner,  dispute  their  bills,  and  proceed  on  their  journey  with  the  conviction  that 
they  are  much  injured  rather  than  most  unreasonable  people.  Every  person  pre- 
paring to  travel  should  try  to  make  some  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
country  through  which  he  is  about  to  pass.  This  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  Jour- 
ney ;  it  will  prove  equal  to  a  doubly-filled  purse.  He  should  also  become  as  well 
acquainted  as  possible  with  the  history  of  the  people,  reading  the  best  works  de- 
scriptive of  the  country,  become  familiar  with  its  currency,  and  think  in  francs^ 
pauls,  and  piastres  instead  of  dollars  and  cents.  As  regards  baggage,  the  author 
would  say,  in  opposition  to  most  writers,  who  advise  against  it,  don't  cratnp  your- 
self  for  want  of  baggage;  the  few  dollars  charged  for  extra  luggage  will  be  more 
than  compensated  for  by  having  every  thing  that  you  may  want ;  and  when  your 
wardrobe  has  been  pulled  to  pieces  by  custom-house  officers,  it  will  not  require 
hours  to  repack  it  before  you  can  close  your  trunks. 

Be  certain  to  have  every  thing  done  in  respect  to  baggage,  et  cetera,  and  more 
particularly  your  hotel  bill,  before  the  last  moment,  thereby  avoiding  the  excite- 
ment of  setting  out  in  a  great  hurry,  with  the  possibility  of  forgetting  something  of 
importance.  The  author  has  found  great  advantage,  where  he  intended  leaving  in 
the  morning,  in  having  his  bill  the  night  previous. 


Avoid,  if  possible,  carrying  sealed  letters,  or  executing  commissions  for  friends, 
as  the  chances  are  it  will  place  contraband  goods  in  your  care,  which,  for  yourself 
and  others,  should  always  be  avoided.  You  would  do  well  also  to  avoid  guides  as 
much  as  possible,  unless  you  are  with  ladies ;  then  it  would  be  advisable  to  havo 
them.  By  wandering  about,  and  trusting  to  your  own  observations,  you  will  be- 
come much  more  readily  acquainted  with  places,  and  your  impressions  will  be 
stronger.  The  best  and  quickest  method  of  obtaining  a  correct  idea  of  a  place  is, 
on  your  arrival,  to  ascend  some  eminence,  take  your  map  of  the  city,  or  a  valet  de 
place  if  you  have  no  map,  and  get  all  your  bearings,  note  down  the  mdbt  remark- 
able  places,  then  drive  around  them ;  after  that,  go  into  the  matter  in  detail.  By 
this  method  you  will  leave  the  city  in  a  week  with  a  better  knowledge  of  it  than  if 
yon  had  remained  a  month  escorted  round  by  a  valet  de  place. 
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Money, 

The  aa£est  and  most  conTenient  method  of  can7ing  money  abroad  to  meet  yoar 
expenses  is  in  the  form  of  circular  letters  ofcreditf  which  are  issued  in  New  York ; 
and  as  peace  of  mind  is  very  necevary  to  the  trayder,  be  certain  you  obtain  such 
ktun  from  bankers  whose  credit  stands  so  high  that  their  names  are  honored  at 
Paris  and  Damascus,  at  Cairo  and  Vienna,  with  th»  same  confidence  as  in  New 
York.  The  hooses  we  recommend  to  the  traveler  are  Duncan,  Sherman,  &  €k>., 
John  Munroe  &  Co.,  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  Drexd,  Winthrop,  &  Ca,  Drexd  & 
Ca,  Philadelphia,  and  Bowles  Brothers  &  Co.,  19  William  Street,  New  Y<n^  and 
76  State  Street,  Boston. 

These  houses  iasoe  letters  to  some  two  hnndred  bankers,  all  over  Europe,  Asia, 
aadAficica. 

Napoleons  are  the  best  known  currency  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  Constantinople, 
Bamascns,  and  Jcnrusalem,  and  at  nearly  every  place  you  visiL  At  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  sovereigns  are  the  best.  Yon  can  draw  at  nearly  par  in  every  place 
that  yon  want  to  stop  at.  The  letter  of  credit  has  many  advantages  over  circu- 
lar notes,  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  state.  In  drawing  your  money,  draw 
all  that  you  can  possibly  use  In  the  currency  of  the  country  yon  are  in,  the  bal- 
ance in  napoleons.  Nearly  eveiy  traveler  must  provide  himself  with  more  or  less 
specie  to  serve  hb  purpose  until  arriving  at  Paris  or  London.  Napoleons  and 
lOTereigns  can  be  bought  at  the  lowest  rates  at  the  banking-house  of  De  Jonge 
&  Co.,  92  Broadway.  Travelers  can  also  here  dispose  of  their  coin  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage on  their  arrival  from  Europe.  • 


Passports. 

The  most  disagreeable  of  all  the  annoyances  of  traveling  is  that  of  being  obliged 
to  carry  passports.  Those  persons  who  have  traveled  much  in  America,  and  know 
they  can  go  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland  without  any  one  having  the  right  to 
qoestion  either  their  identity  or  movements,  naturally  feel  galled  at  being  obliged 
to  tell  every  upstart  official  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  or  the  Pope  of  Bome  where 
they  arc  going.  Then  if,  by  accident,  there  should  be  any  informality  in  the  vis^, 
stop  irhere  you  are  until  it  is  rectified  I  See  that  yon  have  the  proper  visds ; 
either  the  landlord  or  your  courier  will  get  them  for  you  in  time,  if  on  your  ar- 
rival at  the  hotel  you  state  to  what  point  you  next  intend  to  proceed. 

When  husband,  wife,  and  minor  children  travel  together,  a  single  passport  for 
the  whole  will  snffice.  For  any  other  person  in  the  party,  except  servants,  a  sep- 
>nte  passport  will  be  required. 
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A  new  passport  will  be  expected  to  be  taken  oat  by  eyerj  person  whenever  he 
may  leave  the  United  States ;  and  every  passport  mast  be  renewed  within  one  year 
from  its  date.  The  oath  of  allegiance,  as  prescribed  by  law,  will  be  required  in  all 
cases.  Passports  are  now  only  required  when  \isiting  Bassia,  although  in  France 
and  Prussia  they  may  now  be  asked  for. 


To  obtain  a  Passport. 

By  addressing  A.  C.  Willmarth,  United  States  Passport  Agent,  No.  41  Chambers 
Street,  New -York,  travelers  can  obtain  their  passports,  properly  moanted  on  linen, 
bound  in  morocco  cases,  with  extra  leaves  to  receive  the  vis^  when  the  passport 
proper  is  full,  and  have  their  names  distinctly  lettered  in  gold  on  the  cover ;  all  of 
which  is  absolutely  neoessaiy,  as  the  paper  on  which  the  passport  is  printed  is  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  frequent  opening.* 

Accompanying  the  commission,  the  following  documents  will  be  necessary : 

Please  forward  passport  to  the  undersigaed,  and  oblige, 

Yours,  (Name,) 

Age 

Stature 

Forehead (high  or  low) 

Eyes (color) 

Nose (laige  or  small) 

Mouth (do.) 

Chin (round  (n:  long) 

Hair (color) 

Complexion (florid  or  sallow) 

Face (oval  or  long) 

(These  must  be  filled  up  as  the  subject  demands.) 
As  proofe  of  citizenship,  the  following  must  be  inclosed,  having  been  previously 
«wom  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  notary  public. 

State  of ) 

>■  88. 


County  of 

1, ,  do  swear  that  I  was  bom  in 


on  or  about  the day  of ,  that  I  am  a  (native'bom  or  naturalised) 

and  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  am  about  to  travel  abroad. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  — 
day  of ,  18e— , 


U.S. 

Inf.  Ret. 

Stamp* 
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I 


Justice  of  the  Peace 
or  Notary  Public. 


•  It  will  be  requisite  to  forward  the  neceeeaiy  papers  (accompanied  with  $5,  which  wUl  pay 
the  whole  expense)  abont  two  weeks  before  the  traveler  intends  sailing,  to  give  time  to  ob- 
tain the  passport  and  have  itbonnd.  It  will  either  be  forwarded  to  his  address,  on  applica- 
tion to  A  C.  Willmarth,  No.  41  Chambers  St.,  or  ready  when  he  arrives  in  New  York. 
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Stete  of ^ 

County  of |  "• 

,  do  swear  that  I  am  aoquainted  with  the  above  named 

-,  and  with  the  factji  above  stated  by  him,  and  that  the  same  are 


true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

^^^'g^'^  Sworn  to  before  me,  this 

InLRe9,l  day  of ^>  186— , 

^'''^^'    \  Jmstioeo/the  Peace 

^JS!5>SS3S;^  or  Notary  Public. 


\ 


The  fbllowiog  oath  of  allegiance  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  inclose,  having 
been  previously  sworn  to  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above : 


I» i  of  '     ,  do  sdemnly  swear  that  I  will 

support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  whether  domestio  or  foreign,  and  that  I  will  bear  true  faith, 
allegiance,  and  loyalty  to  the  same,  any  ordinance,  resolution,  or  law  of  any  State, 
Conrention,  or  LegifOature  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and,  farther,  that  I 
do  this  with  a  full  deteradnation,  pledge,  aad  purpose,  without  any  mental  reserva- 
tion  or  evasion  whateoever;  and,  farther,  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  perform 
all  the  duties  which  may  be  required  of  me  by  law :  So  help  me  God. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  mo,  i 

this day  of ,  186—,      \  ' 

Justice  of  the  Peace 
or  Notary  Public, 

It  is  necessary  to  state  the  relationship  existing  between  the  different  members 
of  the  same  family  in  the  application* 


We  would  now  impress  two  things  strongly  on  the  traveler :  never  give  your 
pasqwrt  up  when  you  can  help  it!  and  always  be  sure  that  it  is  "en  regie," 
There  is  one  general  rule  respiting  passports  in  Europe :  To  leave  one  place  for 
another,  you  must  first  be  identified  by  your  own  consul,  and  obtain  his  visd ;  then 
70a  can  obtain  the  vis^  of  the  representative  of  the  state  to  which  you  wish  to  pro- 
ceed ;  you  then  obtain  the  pdice  vis^,  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  leave  the  city  or 
country.  In  many  places  the  police  vis^  is  not  required ;  and  as*it  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  political  state  of  the  country  at  the  time,  it  is  not  necessary  hero  to 
itate  what  country  or  city  does  or  does  not  require  it.  Tour  consul  can  always 
give  yon  the  requisite  information. 

Never  omit  calling  on  the  minister  resident,  or  the  consul,  at  any  place  you 
WMj  visit.     It  is  a  duty  yon  owe  yourselves  as  well  as  your  representatives,  as 
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from  them  you  can  invariably  obtain  some  local  information  that  may  proro  ben- 
eficial, and  you  can  also  become  acquainted  with  the  latest  political  and  other 
news  from  your  own  country.  As  there  has  been  some  discussion  ^respecting  the 
etiquette  of  lady  travelers  calling  first  upon  the  ladies  of  the  minister's  family,  it 
has  been  generally  conceded  to  be  the  duty  of  travelers  to  call  personally,  and 
leave  their  cards.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  gentleman  should  say,  **  My  wife, 
Mrs.  Jones,  or  my  sister,  Miss  Smith,  is  traveling  with  me.'*  The  ladies  are  not 
supposed  to  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

If  by  any  accident  your  passport  should  be  lost,  the  minister  or  consul  has  the 
power  to  issue  a  new  one,  upon  satbfactory  proof  of  American  citizenship. 


Clothing^  etc, — Gentlemen  travelers  must  consult  their  own  circmnslances  re- 
specting the  wardrobe  which  they  carry  with  them.  One  thing  is  certain :  they 
can  have,  generally  speaking,  better-fitting  clothes  made  here  than  they  can  in 
England,  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  France.  The  author  has  had  as  fine- 
fitting  garments  made  by  Derby  of  New  York  as  in  any  of  the  crack  establishments 
of  Paris.  Small  traveling  trunks  are  indiqiensable,  made  of  the  best  sole-leather. 
Your  three-story  affairs  won't  answer  on  the  Alps.  For  gentlemen,  a  thin  India- 
rubber  coat  is  necessary  at  all  times,  espedallj  on  the  passage. 


Fire-arms,  —All  travelers  should  carry  some  kind  of  fire-arms  with  them,  espe- 
cially if  they  visit  the  East ;  they  are  indispensable.  Take  the  best  that  are  man- 
ufactured ;  and  it  is  now  admitted,  since  our  war,  that  the  United  States  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  nations  in  her  productions ;  so  purchase  your  arms  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  If  yon  intend  making  the  ascent  of  the  Nile,  take  with  you  botli 
pistol  and  rifle.  Every  body  must  fire  at  an  alligator,  whether  they  kill  him  or 
not    Merwin,  Taylor,  &  Simpkins,  285  Broadway,  have  the  best. 


On  arriving  in  New  York,  we  presume  the  traveler  will  wish  to  stop  at  some 
one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  city.  These  establishments  are  the  Fifth  Avemte 
Hotel,  the  Brevoort,  Everett,  and  Astor,     The  **FifUi  Avenue 

Hotel"  is  situated  immediately  opposite  Madison  Square ;  it  is  six  stories  high, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  square,  built  of  white  marble.  The  total  num- 
ber of  apartments  is  727,  of  which  number  417  are  for  guests.  It  is  probably 
more  expensively  furnished  and  appointed  than  any  other  hotel  in  America.  Its 
vertical  railway  for  conveying  invalids  or  weary  travelers  to  their  separate  floors  is 
a  great  desideratum;  there  is  but  one  other  in  the  country  (t^e  Continental). 
The  landlords  set  a  splendid  table.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  hotel  are  the  offices  of 
the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  city— Drs.  Mott  and  Stone,  allopathic 
practitioners ;  and  Guernsey  and  Belcher,  homcaopathic. 
.    The  Everett  Houtey  situated  on  Union  Square,  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots 
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hi  the  citj,  is  eminently  a  first-class  hotel,  freqnented  mostly  by  our  first  fkmilies, 
who  may  here  find  a  home  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  Near  here,  bat  far 
eooog^-to  escape  the  din  and  noise  of  omnibuses— none  passing  the  house — all  the 
difierent  lines  of  conveyance  concentrate,  conveying  you  to  any  part  of  the  city  for 
ten  cents — a  great  saving  in  carriage-hire.  The  house  was  named  after  our  cele- 
brated statesman,  Edward  Everett.  Its  table  and  attendance  are  proverbial.  It 
is  on  the  European  plan. 

Hie  Brevoort  Houte,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  one  of  the  best  situated  and  best  con- 
ducted hotels  in  the  world,  is  also  on  the  European  plan.  T%e  cooking  and  service 
are  veiy  fine.  Hiis  house  has  maintained  the  reputation  for  many  years  of  one  of 
the  best  in  the  city. 

Travders  who  intend  renuuning  in  the  dty  but  a  short  time,  and  who  desire  to 
stop  near  the  business  centre,  can  do  no  better  than  stop  at  the  Astor  House,  which 
sets  a  fine  table,  and  is  finely  conducted  by  the  Messrs.  Stetson. 


ThePoMtage. 

The  author  would  most  strongly  recommend  the  Liverpool,  New  York,  andPkH- 
adefyhia  Steamship  Comp€tny,  if  sailing  for  Liverpool.  The  vessels  sail  semi- 
weekly  firom  New  York.  They  consist  of  powerftilly-built  iron  steam-ships,  con- 
structed on  the  Clyde,  in  water-ti^^t  iron  sections,  carrying  patent  flre-annihilators, 
and  the  most  experienced  sm-geons.  When  travelers  trust  their  lives  to  any  one 
man,  he  ought  to  be  as  perfect  as  human  nature  is  capable  of  being  made;  and 
when  we  name  such  commanders  as  Eenn^y,  Bridgeman,  Brooks,  Mirehouse, 
BoskeU,  M'Guigan,  and  Leitch,  hi  whom  courage  and  experience  are  combined 
with  courtesy  and  kindness,  the  tourist  ought  to  feel  perfectly  safe  under  their 
charge.  'Die  company  has  been  established  about  fifteen  years,  and,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  John  G.  Dale,  general  agent,  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  passenger 
agent,  has  met  with  most  unexampled  success.  The  ships  sail  promptly  from  New 
York  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  noon,  arriving  at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  in 
fiom  ten  to  twelve  days,  where  they  remain  about  one  hour,  and  then  sail  for  Liv- 
erpooL  Passengers  are  forwarded  through  to  London  for  $75 ;  to  Paris,  $80 ; 
to  Hambmig,  $80 ;  and  to  Bremen,  ^tterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Havre,  at  equally 
tow  rates.  The  agents  in  Liverpool  are  William  Inman,  No.  22  Water  Street,  and 
in  Paris,  L'Herbette,  Kane,  &  Co.,  No.  88  Rue  dix  Decembre. 

The  lAverpool  and  Great  Western  Steam-ship  Company,  or  Guion's  Ime  of 
steamers,  are  ships  of  the  very  best  class,  fitted  up  in  the  most  luxurious  style,  and 
tommanded  by  the  most  experienced  seamen.  All  travelers  who  have  crossed  in 
ih^n  speak  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  their  comforts. 

The  North  German  Lloyds  steam-ship  line,  running  to  Bremen,  and  stopping  at 
SoDthampton  and  Havre,  is  a  popular  mode  of  communication  direct  to  Germany. 
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The  Teasels  are  lax^^  comfortable,  and  ably  commanded^  and  the  pleasure  toonst^ 
who  may  be  either  going  to  Germany  direct,  or  who  desires  to  spend  a  few  days  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight  or  in  the  sooth  of  England,  will  do  well  to  take  passage  by  this 
line  instead  of  going  roondaboat  to  Liyerpool.  L'Herbette,  Kane,  &  Co.,  No.  33 
Bue  dix  Decembre,  Paris,  agents. 

The  New  French  lAne  of  Tratuatiantic  Steamers. — ^We  are  g^  to  be  able  to 
chronicle  the  fact  of  the  sailing  of  a  new  line  of  steamers  direct  from  New  York  to 
I^vre,  that  those  travelers  (and  they  are  many)  who  wish  to  escape  that  bugbear, 
the  passage  of  the  Channel  from  England  to  Franoe,  may  now  be  able  to  go  or 
come  directly.  Of  course  they  most'  go  to  England  once,  but  if  they  go  that  way 
they  need  not  return,  and  vice  vers&.  The  new  steamers  are  splendidly  manned 
and  furnished — such  as  dean  napkins  eveiy  day,  and  elegant  and  luxurious  smok- 
ing-rooms, open  all  night,  with  light  and  heat.  The  agent  in  New  York  is  George 
Mackenzie,  Esq.,  No.  58  Broadway,  and  Xi'Herbette,  Kane,  &  Co.,  83  Roe  dix 
Decembre,  Paris.  These  beaotifid  vessels  sail  every  other  Satarday  for  Havre  and 
Brest,  and  from  Havre  and  Brest  to  New  York. 

The  Conard  line  of  steamers  sail  r^olarly  twice  a  week  from  New  York  to  Liv- 
erpool, and  vice  versA.     Their  accommodations  are  first-class  in  every  respect. 

The  ' '  National"  line  of  steamers,  sailing  weekly  from  New  York  to  Livetpool,  and 
vice  versft,  is  composed  of  some  of  the  laigest,  most  powerfol,  and  elegant  steamers 
diat  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  following  instrnotions  to  their  commaDdrars  is  a  guar- 
antee of  their  safety : 

*'  The  commanders,  whilst  nsing  every  diligence  to  secure  a  speedy  voyage,  are 
prohibited  from  ronning  any  risk  whatever  that  might  result  in  accident  to  their 
ships.  They  most  ever  bear  in  mind  that  tiie  safety  of  the  ships,  and  the  lives  and 
property  on  board,  is  to  be  the  ruling  principle  that  shall  govern  them  in  the  navi- 
gation of  their  ships,  and  no  supposed  gain  in  expedition,  or  saving  of  time  on  the 
voyage,  is  to  be  purchased  at  the  risk  of  accident.  The  company  desires  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  steamers  for  safety,  and  expects  such  expe- 
dition on  their  voyages  as  is  consistent  with  safe  navigation.**  Offices,  69  Broad- 
way, New  York ;  21  and  23  Water  Street,  Liverpool  $  John  Arthur  &  Co.,  10  Boe 
Castiglione,  Paris. 

The  *' Anchor**  line  of  steamers  is  another  which  has  met  with  a  well-merited  suc- 
cess. It  consists  of  a  fleet  of  thirty-Jbur  ships,  as  elegant,  sea-worthy,  and  comforta- 
ble in  every  respect  as  the  Clyde  can  produce.  Travelers  '^o  wish  to  commence 
their  excursions  in  Scotland  and  work  up  to  London  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  take  these  ships,  as  they  sail  direct  to  Glasgow.  This  company  has  also  estab- 
lished a  regular  Mediterranean  line,  sailing  forttligfatly  from  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and 
Naples,  and  weekly  fipom  Palermo  and  Messina ;  also  from  Spanish  ports  direct  to 
New  York.  The  advantage  to  travelers  by  these  lines  is  inestimable,  as  they  can 
return  from  their  travels  direct,  bringing  or  shipping  their  works  of  art  or  other 
purchases  with  great  safety  and  at  low  rates.  The  agents  are  Henderson  Brothers, 
No.  7  Bowling  Green,  New  York ;  Handyside  &  Henderson,  51  Union  Street,  Glas- 
gow ;  and  Boubier  &  Broomhead,  2  Chauss^  d*Antin,  Paris. 
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DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAB  AGENTS. 

The  fi>Uowiii^  is  a  correct  list  of  our  dijdomatic  and  consnlar  agents  resident  in 
Eorope,  with  the  amount  of  compensatioii  attached  to  each  office.  The  author 
Would  here  reiterate  his  advice,  bj  all  mea^  if  yon  have  time,  in  visiting  or  pass- 
ing throng  a  place,  to  call  and  pay  your  respects  to  the  representatives  of  your 
eoontiy.  Yon  will  find  them,  as  a  general  role,  obliging  and  gentlemanly,  and 
jOQ  are  certain  to  obtain  some  valuable  information  from  them. 

France. 

Nunef.  OffioM.  WheMBtMioDe^.  Comp«iA*ii. 

ElibnB.Washbume. Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.Plen.... Paris $17,600. 

C(^Hoflnian Secretary  of  Legation. Paris 2,625. 

Frank  Moore. .......Assistant  Sec'y  of  L^ation.... Paris 2,000. 

J.Meredith  Reade Consul Paris 6,000. 

MHton  M.  Price Consul Marseilles 2,500. 

Charies  J.  Clinch Consul Bordeaux 2,000. 

Iliomas  P.  Smith ...Consul ...».., LaRochelle....     1,500. 

P.J.Osterhaus .....Consul Xyons 1,600. 

Bcnj.  Gerrish,  Jr. Consul Nantes 1,600. 

Consul NapohuVend^    1,600. 

S.L.  Glasgow Consul Havre. 6,000. 

AsaCAldis ...ConsuL „. Nice 1,500. 

Ackdph  Gouvemeur  Gill Consul Bheims Fees. 

Bobert  C.  Schenck Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen.... London $17,500. 

Beojamin  Moran Secretary  of  Legation London 2,625. 

Adam  Badeau ...Assistant  Sec^y  of  Legation.... London 2,000. 

Freeman  H.  Morse Consul London 7,500. 

Thomaa  H.  Dudley. Consul Liverpool 7,500. 

Johns.  Runnels.... Consul Tunstall 1,500. 

William  Thompson Consul ....:... Southampton..     2,000. 

J.B.Gonld Consul Birmmgham...     2,500. 

Chas.  H.  Branscomb Consul Manchester....     2,000. 

F.S.  Richards Consul » .^.Leeds 2,000. 

Chas.  G.Dyer Consul .BristoL Fees. 

'Hioinas  W.  Fox Consul ...Plymouth Fees. 

Alfred  Fox. Consul ...Falmouth Fees. 

EyanR.  Jones Consul Newcastle Fees. 

^^^-^ Consul Cardiff. Fee.. 

Scoilccfta, 

Jas.Haggerty Consul Glasgow $3,000. 

James  Smith Consul Dundee 2,000. 

J(^S.Fi8ke Consul Leith Fees. 

Ireland,  * 

JM.Rea. Consul Belfast. $2,000. 

Tho8.K.King Consul Cork 2,000. 

Edward  D.Ncill Consul Dublin Fees. 

Wm.B.We8t Consul Galway Fees. 

Bobert  C.  Mack. Consul Londonderry.  .Fees. 
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Malta, 

Namet.                                        Offices.                         Where  stationed.  Compens*]!. 
William  Winthrop Consul Valetta Fees. 

Oibraltar,             ^ 
H.  J.  ^M-ague Consul Gibraltar Fees. 

Austria, 

John  Jay Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.Plen....Vieniia. $12,000. 

6.  W.  Uppett Secretary  of  Legation Vienna.... 1,800. 

P.  Sidney  Post. Consul Vienna. 1,500. 

A.W.Thayer Consul Trieste. 2,000. 

C]ia8.H.Boyce.. Consul Prague. Fees. 

Russia, 

Andrew  G.  Cnrtin Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.Pl6n....St.Peter8bnrg.$12,000. 

Titian  J.  Coffey Secretary  of  Legation St.  Petersburg.     1,800. 

Geo.Pomutz Consul '. St.  Petersburg.     2,000. 

Ge*.  T.Allen. Consul Moscow 2,000. 

Timothy  C.  Smith Consul Odessa 2,000. 

Samuel  D.  Jones Consul Bevel 2,000. 

Edmund  Brandt Consul Archangel Fees. 

Beynold  Frenokell Consul Hel8ingfor8....Fees. 

Chas.  L.  Smith. Commercial  Agent AmoorBiver...  $1,500. 

A.Schwartz Consul Biga. Fees. 

North  German  Union. 

Geo.  Bancroft Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.Plen.... Berlin. $17,500. 

Alex.  Bliss Secretary  of  Legation Berlin 1,800. 

Wm.  P.Webster Consul  General Frankfort 8,000. 

Jas.Park Consul Aix-la-Chapelle   2,600. 

Emil  Hoechster. Consul Bremen 1,500. 

U.  Kreismann Consul Berlin Fees. 

Wm.M.  Coleman Consul Stettin $1,000. 

W.  Colvin  Brown Consul.^. GeestemundcFees. 

Gustavo  Jarecki Consul.*. Altona Fees. 

Spain, 

D.  £.  Sickles Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.Plen.... Madrid $12,000. 

H.  J.  Perry Secretary  of  Legation Madrid 1,800. 

A.  M.  Hancock ...Consul Malaga 1,500. 

A.N.Duffie Consul Cadiz 1,500. 

Chas.  A.  Perkins Consul Barcelona Fees. 

LeviH.  Coit Consul. ...^^. Vi^ncia. Fees. 

John  Cunningham Consul. ...W. Seville Fees. 

Pontifical  States, 

Wxuster  Resident Rome $7,500. 

D.  M.  Armstrong Consul Rome Fees. 

Italtf. 

George  P.  Marsh Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.Plen.... Florence $12,000. 

G.W.Wurtz Secretary  of  Legation Florence. 1,800. 

J.  L.  Graham ....Consul  Greneral Florence Fees. 

O.M.Spencer Consul Genoa $1,500. 

F.W.Behn Consul Messuia 1,500. 
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Bobert  J.  I/.  Matthews. Constd Naples $1,500. 

Loigi  Monti Ck)iisal Palermo 1,500. 

William  T.  Rice Consul Spezzia 1,500. 

F.B.Hnchting Consul Brindisi 1,500. 

Jaj  T.Howard Consul Leghorn 1,500. 

Franklin  Torrey Consul Carrara Fees. 

Wm.M.Mayo Consul Otranto Fees. 

J.  Hcdmes  Grover. Consul Ancona Fees. 

Jdm  Reicfaard. Consul Ravenna Fees. 

iyex.Joardaii Consul Venice $750. 

Denmark, 

C.C.Andrews Minister  Resident. Copenhagen....  $7,500. 

Consul Copenhagen.... Fees. 

G«Qige  P.  Hansen. Consul Elsinore $1,500. 

John  T.  Robeson Consul St.  Thomas.....     4,000. 

I7te  Netherlands. 

HnghEwing ^Cnister  Resident The  Hague $7,500. 

Prederick  Scfailltz Consul Rotterdam 2,000. 

Diaries  Mn^er Consul Amsterdam....     1,000. 

Belgium, 

R.  Jones AGnister  Resident Brussels $7,500. 

Airan  Goodrich .Secretary  of  Legation Brussels 1,500. 

Aug.  L.  Chetlain Consul Brussels Fees. 

Jobi  Wilson Consul An^erp $2,500. 

Consul Ghent Fees. 

M.VsqI.Duc1o8. Consul Ostend Fees. 

Bavaria, 

G.H.  Horstman Consul Munich $1,000. 

Jofi.C.  Brand Consul Nuremberg Fees. 

W.  Cohin  Brown Consul Augsburg Fees. 

Baden, 
W]n.H.Toang..-. Consul '. ....Carlsmhe. Fees. 

Poriuffal. 

S.SheI]aharger. Minister  Besident Lisbon $7,500. 

HeniyS.Neal Consul Lisbon 1,500. 

James  C.  Fletcher Consul Oporto 1,500. 

Chas.A.Leas Consul Funchal 1,500. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Joseph  J.  Bartlett Minister  Resident Stockholm $7,500. 

Consul Stockholm Fees. 

F.K.Bader Consul Gottenburg....Fee8. 

CarlJ.  Eraby Consul Porsegrund....Fee8. 

Switzerland. 

H.BnbIee. Minister  Eesident Berne $7,600. 

Hairy  Emi Ccmsul Basle 2,000. 

Cbas.  H.  Upton Consul .Geneva 1,500. 

Samuel  H.  M.  Byres Consul Zurich l,50a 

Brvnswick, 
Consul Frankfort Foes. 
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Consul DresdexL Fees. . 

M.  J.  Cramer. ....Consul Leipsic 4^1,500; 

Henry  B.  Kyder Consul Chemnitz 2,000. 

ffanseatic  and  Free  Cities. 

Robert  M.  Hanson Consul Bremen ,  $3,000. 

Edward  Robinson. .Consul .-. Hamburg.......     2,000. 

Turkey. 

Edward  Joy  Morris Minister  Resident Constantinople  $7,600. 

J.P.Brown .Secretary  of  Legation Constantinople  8,000. 

J.H.  Goodenow ...Consul  General Constantinople  8,000. 

J.  A.  Johnson ...Consul  General.... Beyrout 2,000. 

Enoch  J.  Smithen Consul.. ...Smyrna 2,000. 

V.  Beauboucher Consul.... Jerusalem 1,500. 

L.  P.  di  Cesnola Consul Cyprus 1,000. 

H.  Hildebrandt Consul Candia 1,000. 

Greece. 

C.  K.  Tuckerman Minister  Resident Athens $7,500. 

Robert  P.  Keep Consul...... Piraeus 1,000, 

Amos  S.  York.... ^ Consul Zante Fees. 

Consul  General Alexandria.....  $8,500. 

Japan. 

R.  B.  Van  Valkenburgh ...  .Minister  Resident Yeddo $7,500. 

A.  L.  C.  Portman... Interpreter. Yeddo 2,600. 

Chas.  O.  Shepard. ......Consul Yeddo 8,000. 

Lemuel  Lyon Consul Kanagawa 8,000. 

W.  P.  Meuigum Consul Naga^ki 8,000. 

T.  Scott  Stewart Consul.... ...Osaca  and  Hiogo  8,000. 

SKELETON  TOURS. 
The  time  occiqtied  and  the  approximate  cost. 
Of  course  the  cost  of  traveling  depends  on  the  style  of  living ;  but  without  winos 
It  should  not  average  over  $6  per  day,  devoting  sufficient  time  to  see  each  place 
properly. 

FIRST  TOUR. 

Suppose  you  have  only  three  months'  time  and  $700.  You  pay  in  going  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  by  some  steamers  $260,  and  by  cheq>er  lines,  both  ways, 
$150.  This  would  leave  you  $560  by  going  on  one  line,  and  $i40  by  going  on  the 
other,  or  nearly  $8  per  day  to  spend  for  the  balance  of  the  time  if  yon  should  go 
by  the  cheap  line.  The  best  disposition  of  your  time  would  be  this :  Ten  days  to 
Paris.  From  Paris  to  Vienna,  Austria,  by  the  way  of  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Min- 
den,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Prague.  From  Vienna  to  Paris 
by  the  way  of  Trieste,  Venice,  Padua,  Verona,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles,  occu- 
pying thirty  days,  which,  with  the  ten  days  in  Paris,  and  ten  or  eleven  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  would  make  fifty  days,  leaving  thirty  days  to  visit  England,  Ireland,  and 
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gcodand ;  or,  since  the  railroad  has  beeor  finished  !h>m  Manich  to  Vienna,  .ostead 
of  retoTDing  by  the  way  of  Trieste  and  Venice,  take  the  road  from  Vienna  to  Stras- 
booig,  rid  Linz,  Salsborg,  Mnnieh,  Angsborg,  Uhn,  Stuttgart,  Carlsrohe,  and  Ba- 
den-Baden. Botii  trips  shonld  be  made,  if  possible,  f^m  Mnnieh  an  excursion 
shoold  be  made  to  Innsprack,  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol.  The  railroad  is  now  finish- 
ed. An  additional  ten  days  woold  take  yon  throngfa  Belgium  and  Holland,  tiz.  : 
two  days  to  Bmssels,  one  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  two  in  Antwerp,  one  in  Botter- 
dam,  one  at  the  Hague,  and  two  at  Amsterdam,  connecting  with  the  preyioos  route 
near  Dnsseldorf.     This  is  sufficient  time. 

BBOOWD  ions. 

Suppose  yon  hayefaur  monthB  to  spend.  Take  the  same  route  as  described  in 
the  first,  and,  starting  at  Milan,  via  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna,  taking  two 
days,  three  days  at  Florence,  eight  at  Rome,  five  at  Naples,  and  three  at  Palermo 
—in  an,  with  the  time  occupied  on  the  steamer,  thirty  days. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  you  go  from  Florence  to  Rome  and  Naples  by  railway. 
There  are  two  lines  of  steamers  running  from  Genoa  to  Naples — that  of  the  Mes- 
sageries  Imperiale,  which  leaves  eveiy  Friday  at  8  P.M.,  arriving  at  Leghorn  early 
nest  morning,  remains  in  that  harbor  all  day,  sails  in  the  evening  for  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  remaining  there  all  day,  and  sailing  again  in  the  evening  for  Naples,  where  it 
aniTcs  about  10  A.M.  the  next  morning ;  the  Italian  line  leaves  Genoa  at  6  P.M. 
on  Wednesday,  going  through  the  same  programme.  This  route  will  cost  about 
9200extra. 

THIRD  TOUR. 

If  you  have  five  months  to  spend,  instead  of  returning  direct  to  Paris  by  the 
way  of  Marseilles,  you  may  spend  thirty  days  very  profitably  by  returning  via  Tu- 
rin, over  Mount  Cenis,  Geneva,  Chamouni,  Lake  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Vevay,  Ville- 
nenve,Martigny,"T*eukerbad,  the  Gemmi  Pass,  Interlachen,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Zurich, 
Schafiliansen,  Lake  Constance,  Bregenz,  Innspmck,  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Bruchsal, 
back  to  Baden-Baden ;  thence  to  Heidelberg,  Frankfort,  Mayence,  Wiesbaden, 
Ems,  Cohlentz,  Bonn,  and  Cologne  to  Paris. 

This  tour  of  five  months  should  cost  about  $1200. 

fOlTRtB  TOlfR. 

Travelers  who  intend  spending  one  year  abroad,  and  wish  to  make  the  ascent  of 
the  Kile,  "db''  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  Constantinople  and  Greece,  will  require 
a  letter  of  credit  for  about  $2500^ 

We  win  suppose  they  sail  from  America  on  the  first  day  of  May^  land  at  liver- 
pool  on  the  tenth,  remain  in  Great  Britain  up  to  the  first  of  July — this  is  the  best 
season  in  that  country^  and  is  the  only  one  you  can  spend  there  without  interfering 
with  a  more  important  portion  of  your  trip,  as  there  is  only  one  season  to  ascend 
the  Nile,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  retrace  any  portion  of  the  route — two  weeks  in 
Paris,  six  weeks  in  Switzerkmd,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  the  Tyrol,  the  cities  on  the 
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Ehine,  and  the  German  watering-places ;  that  brings  as  to  the  first  of  Septemben 
Then  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Austria  to  Vienna.  Pn>m 
Vienna  to  Trieste,  cross  the  Adriatic  to  Venice,  through  Italy  to  Naples,  as  de- 
scribed in  Routes  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  occupying  two  and  a  half  months. 

On  the  middle  of  November  we  leave  Naples  for  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Alexan- 
dria, arriving  at  Cairo  about  the  first  of  December.  After  spending  two  weeks  en- 
joying the  mild  and  balmy  atmosphere  of  the  resting-place  of  the  Pharaohs,  we  pro- 
ceed up  the  Nile  to  the  Second  Cataract,  which  excursion  generally  occupies  two 
months  if  in  small  boats.  Steamers  now  make  ihe  ascent  of  the  Nile.  On  return- 
ing to  Cairo  the  first  of  March,  having  made  a  trip  to  Suez,  to  visit  the  spot  whence 
the  Children  of  Israel  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  we  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal,  take 
steamer  for  Jafia,  spending  the  month  of  March  and  first  week  in  April  visiting  Je- 
rusalem, the  Dead  Sea,  Jericho,  and  the  Jordan ;  traveling  through  the  centre  of- 
Syria,  via  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  to  Damascus ;  from  Damascus  to  the  ruins  of  Baal- 
bec,  thence  to  Beyrout,  where  we  again  take  steamer  for  Constantinople,  passing 
Tripoli,  Latakia,  Alexandretta,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  and  the  Dardanelles,  or  by  anoth- 
er route — more  direct — stopping  at  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Smyrna ;  from  Constai^ 
tinople  to  Marseilles  via  Athens,  arriving  in  Paris  about  the  first  of  May. 

FIFTH  TOUR. 

Should  you  not  wish  to  return  to  Paris  or  London  after  your  long  absence,  you 
may  take  steamer  at  Marseilles  for  Barcelona,  then  to  Madrid  by  rail,  making  the 
same  trip  described  in  our  tour  through  Spain.  This  trip  will  occupy  nearly  two 
months.  This  tour  should  not  cost  you  over  $350  extra.  These  estimates  are 
based  on  first-class  rates  and  a  liberal  expenditure. 

Experience  has  shown,  when  traveling  abroad,  that  while  on  railway  cars  and 
steamers  first  class,  the  expenses  are  about  $10  per  day ;  second  class,  $7 — that 
is,  traveling  about  twelve  hours  per  day ;  if  day  and  night,  nearly  double.  Tliis 
rule  will  apply  as  well  when  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  some  linq^  If  you  remain 
a  long  time  in  a  cheap  country,  you  may  make  your  expenses  average  $3  50  or 
$4  per  day ;  for  instance :  A  tour  of  one  year,  spending  three  weeks  on  the  Nile, 
two  months  in  the  Holy  Land,  may  be  made  for  $2120 ;  viz. : 

Passage  to  London $100 

'^      to  Alexandria  and  Cairo 130 

Return 240 

Three  weeks  on  the  Nile 200 

Two  months  in  Palestine,  at  $8  per  day. 480 

Seven  months  in  cheap  countries,  at  $4.60  per  day 970 

$2120 
This,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  first  class.    There  is  no  second  class  on  the  Nile 
or  in  Syria — that  is,  nominal  second  class ;  but  you  have  many  classes  of  boats  on 
the  Nile,  and  many  classes  of  horses  in  the  Holy  Land.    Don't  bargain  for  low 
rates,  or  you  will  be  served  accordingly. 
The  same  can  be  done  for  about  $300  less,  second  class. 
For  $400  a  fine  excursion  (going  second  class)  can  be  made  to  London  and  the 
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Conduent,  occnpytng  two  and  a  half  months,  tIz.  :  via  London,  Ck^og&e,  Basle, 
Locenie,  St.  Qothard  Pass,  Lake  Maggiore,  Milan,  Venice,  Trieste,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Paris,  to  Southampton.  An  additional  hun- 
dred dolkrs  would  pay  for  a  fine  excursion  through  Great  Britain,  taking  the  steam- 
cr  It  Qaeenstown.  By  reversing  this  route,  going  first  to  Vienna  via  Berlin,  and 
retnming  via  Venice  and  Milan  to  Genoa,  tfty  additional  doUars  will  pay  your  ex- 
penses to  Naples  via  Florence  and  Borne,  returning  by  MarseiUes  to  Paris. 

In  addition  to  the  above  tours,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
may  be  made  at  a  great  reduction  in  price  by  availing  one's  self  of  special  arrange- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  of  London,  with  the  different  railroad  and  steam- 
boat compames  of  Gre&t  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  You  can  travel  a|one 
nith  your  own  £Emiily  or  party,  or  join  a  party  of  strangers  all  at  the  same  price. 
Jir.  Cook  takes  or  sends  all  his  people  first  class,  and  stops  at  first-class  hotels,  and 
certainly  for  one  third  less  the  cost  to  a  traveler  than  traveling  <m  his  own  account. 

We  give  a  few  of  the  routes,  which  are  all  of  great  importance,  with  the  expense 
of  each,  including  every  thing  with  the  exception  of  porterage. 

An  Alpine  route,  costing,  from  London,  with  Cook's  railway  tickets  and  hotel 
oonpons,  thirty  days,  $185.  To  and  from  London  to  New  York,  $170— in  aU, 
|3^  I  London  to  Harwich,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Liege,  Cologne,  Mayence,  Darm- 
stadt, Heidelberg,  Baden-Baden,  Strasbourg,  Basle,  Zurich,  Coire,  over  the  Splugen 
to  CoHco,  steamer  over  Lake  of  Como,  Camerlata,  Milan,  Verona,  Venice,  Padua, 
Fcrrara,  Bologna,  Pistoia,  Florence,  Bologna,  Piacenza,  Alessandria,  Genoa,  Turin, 
Novara,  Milan,  Camerlata,  Lugano,  St.  Gothard,  Andermatt,  Lucerne,  Basle,  Hei- 
delberg, Mayence,  Cologne,  Utrecht,  Botterdam,  Harwich,  to  London. 

The  coupons  for  the  difierent  countries  are  printed  in  English,  with  the  French, 
German,  and  Italian  on  the  opposite  page,  obviating  entirely  the  necessity  of  the 
cornier  in  case  you  do  not  speak  the  different  languages,  many  of  the  employ^  in 
aU  the  hotels  speaking  English. 

The  following  tour  can  be  made,  costing,  from  New  York,  $iOO,  occupying  seven- 
tf-five  daysy  viz. :  twenty-five  days  to  and  from  London,  say  passages  $170,  ex- 
tras $24,  fifty  days  with  Mr.  Cook's  hotel  coupons  $94,  and  with  his  excursion 
ticket  $112  =$400. 

From  London  to  Harwich,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Liege,  Cologne,  Mayence,  Darm- 
stadt, Heidelberg,  Baden-Baden,  Strasbourg,  Basle,  Olten,  Berne,  Lausanne,  Gene- 
va, Bonveret,  Martigny,  Sierre,  over  the  Simplon,  Domo  d'Ossola,  Arona,  Novara, 
Turin,  Alessandria,  Genoa,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna,  Pistoia,  Lnoca, 
Pisa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecehia,  Bome,  Caprini,  Naples,  Bome,  Foligno;  Fbrence, 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  Padua,  Venice,  Verona,  Milan,  Camerlata,  and  thence  over  the 
St.  Gothard  or  Splugen,  to  Basle,  down  the  Bhine  to  Utrecht,  Botterdam,  Harwich, 
or  Antwerp,  to  London.  That  is  within  fifteen  dollars  for  the  same  length  of  time 
at  Saratoga  or  any  other  smnmer  resort  in  Am«rica  at  five  dollars  per  day !  • 

The  following  extended  tour  throng  the  Holy  Land  and  up  the  Nile  to  the  First 
Cataract  may  be  made  by  using  Mr.  Cook's  tickets  at  the  exceeding  low  rate  of 
$1000.    From  New  York  and  back,  occupying  only  four  months,  viz. : 
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From  New  York  to  London  and  return ^170,    22  days. 

London  and  return i 814,  106     ** 

$994,  128  days. 

By  the  following  routes :  Prom  London  to  Trieste  via  the  Splugen,  Brenner,  or 
St.  Gothard  Pass,  to  Venice,  Corfii,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  twenty  days  steam-boat  on 
the  Nile,  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  Port  Said,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  the  Jordan,  Dead 
Sea,  Jericho,  Bethlehmn,  Hebron,  and  back  to  Jerusalem,  to  Damascus  via  Sama- 
ria ani  Galilee,  from  Damascus  to  Baalbec,  Beyrout,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Scio,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  IVfitylene,  Dardanelles  to  Constantinople,  back  to  Syria,  Athens,  Corfri, 
Trieste,  over  any  of  the  passes  through  Switzerland  and  Paris,  to  London. 

There  should  be  at  k^st  fbnr  in  the  party.  The  time  in  Palestine  can  be  ex- 
tended or  contracted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  traveler.  Arrangements  can  also  be 
made  for  varying  this  route.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  cost  is  only  about  sev- 
en dollars  per  day,  which,  considering  the  rate  you  travel,  is  remarkably  cheap. 

Travelers  wishing  to  make  any  of  the  above  tours  should  address  Mr.  Thomas 
Cook,  98  Fleet  Street,  London. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  when  traveling  in  Europe  by  railway,  to  be  at  the  sta- 
tion full  fifteen  minutes  before  the  starting-time,  in  order  to  get  your  ticket,  as  well 
as  to  attend  to  your  baggage,  see  it  checked,  or  placed  on  the  cars.  The  quantity 
of  luggage  yon  can  take  inside  the  car  depends  on  whether  you  are  first  class  or 
not,  first-dass  passengers  always  having  more  privileges. 

Always  refer  to  your  guide-book  before  you  arrive  at  a  city,  and  make  up  your 
mind  at  what  hotel  yon  intend  to  stop,  and,  when  pestered  by  employes  or  commis- 
sionaires, name  the  hotel  as  if  an  old  visitor. 

In  describing  routes,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  a  traveler  which  he  or  she 
ought  to  take,  as  it  depends  entirely  on  one*s  tastes  or  the  time  one  has  to  spare. 
One  might  prefer  to  stop  at  Birmingham  to  examine  the  manufacture  of  guns, 
while  another  would  prefer  visiting  Coventry  to  see  some  thirty  thousand  persons 
employed  in  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of  ribbons ;  another,  with  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  and  the  beautiful  in  nature,  would  prefer  visiting  Chatsworth,  the  lovely  palace 
and  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  while  still  another  would  prefer,  above  all, 
to  visit  the  classic  grounds  of  the  Bard  of  Avon,  to  sit  in  the  high-backed  chair,  in 
tiie  chimney-comer  where  he  courted  the  lovely  daughter  of  old  Dame  Hathaway, 
or  stand  on  that  simple  stone  under  which  lie  his  mortal  remains  in  the  parish 
church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon ;  s(mie  may  have  time  and  taste  fbr  aU,  some  for 
only  one ; '  we  will  consequently  describe  the  most  prominent  routes  in  a  direct  line, 
or  nearly  so,  asking  the  traveler  to  examine  his  map  on  arriving  at  each  stopping, 
place,  find  in  the  index  the  names  of  places  of  importance  in  the  vicinity,  read  them 
carefully,  then  diverge  or  continue  as  his  tastes  or  time  may  dictate. 

Li  Great  Britain  most  of  the  routes  are  commenced  from  London,  as  you  may 
enter  the  British  Isles  at  Queenstown,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  New 
Haven,  Dover,  Folkstone,  or  Harwich ;  at  whichever  point  you  enter  you  have 
only  to  reverse  the  route  to  London,  then  commence  from  that  capital. 
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The  histoiy  of  England  is  already  too 
familiar  to  the  enlightened  mind  to  render 
it  necessaiy  to  enter  Into  it  at  length ;  but 
as  it  is  the  intention  to  prelude  each  coun- 
try with  some  few  historical  remarks,  the 
rale  will  be  applicable  here  also. 

The  present  mixed  population  of  the 
British  Isles  has  been  the  result  of  the  dif- 
feieot  nations  who  have  successively  be- 
come their  conquerors.  The  universal 
opinion  of  aU  ancient  writers  is,  that  the 
first  inhabitants  were  some  wandering 
tribes  of  Ganls,  who  followed  the  religion 
of  the  Dmids,  and  polluted  their  worship 
by  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice.  At 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Romans, 
they  found  the  same  language  and  the  same 
fofm  of  government  as  existed  among  the 
Celts  of  the  Continent.  The  Romans  who 
landed  at  Deal,  under  Julius  Cissar,  in  the 
year  55  B.C.,  were  succeeded  by  the  Sax- 
ons, afterward  by  the  Danes  under  Canute, 
the  Normans  nnder  William  the  Conquer- 
or in  10G6.  The  original  Celts  mostly  in- 
habit the  Highlands  of  ScoUand,  Wales, 
and  a  greater  portion  of  Ireland ;  the  An- 
glo-Sazon  race,  of  Germanic  descent,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  former  the  leading 
distinction  now  exists,  inhabit  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland  and  the  whole  of  £n- 
^and.  The  isUuid  first  became  familiar 
to  the  Romans  by  the  Gaelic  name  of  Al- 
bin,  by  which  name  only  is  it  known  among 
the  Gaels  of  Scotland. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Is  estimated  at  nearly  31,000,000. 
Its  manufiebctnres  and  commerce  are  unc- 
qualed  by  any  country  in  the  world.  Lan- 
cashire alone  contains  very  extensive  cot- 
ton mills,  employing  a  great  number  of 
hands.  Its  manuifacturee  of  wool  and  iron 
are  also  very  large.  The  iron-works  where 
the  ore  is  redno^  into  metal  are  situated 
in  Staffordshire,  but  the  iron  manufhcture 
has  its  chief  scat  in  Birmingham.  Shef- 
field is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  cutlery, 
snd  London  for  its  silver-plated  goods. 
Wool  reigns  supreme  in  Yorkshire  and 
the  west  of  England.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  hereditary.  The 
legislatiTe  power  is  shared  by  the  Houses 
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of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  House  of 
Lords  consists  of  peers,  whose  titles  and 
seats  are  hereditary.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  composed  of  members  elected  by 
certain  classes  of  the  population,  and  is 
similar  to  our  House  of  Representatives. 
It  numbers  658  members:  493  from  En- 
gland and  Wales,  105  from  Ireland,  and 
60  from  Scotland.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons votes  all  supplies  of  money,  but  all 
laws  must  have  the  consent  of  both  houses. 
The  Cabinet  or  Ministry  is  generally  form- 
ed of  the  leading  members  of  the  majority 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Premier 
or  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Secretaries 
of  the  Home  Office,  Foreign  Office,  etc. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  the  highest  court 
of  justice  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  Court  of  Appeals.  ^  Next  in 
order  is  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
is  presided  over  by  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor. Three  inferior  courts  succeed  these, 
over  which  preside  Vice-Chancellors,  then 
Master  of  Rolls,  then  the  three  Tribunals 
of  Commercial  Law,  viz..  Queen's  Bench^ 
Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas. 

Under  Augustine  the  Christian  religion 
made  ri^pi^  progress,  and  although  all 
forms  of  worship  are  tolerated,  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  or  Church  of  En- 
gland, is  the  government  form,  under  the 
direction  of  two  archbishops  and  twenty- 
six  bishops.  The  seats  of  the  two  arch- 
bishops are  Canterbury  and  York.  Tho 
established  Church  of  Scotland  is  Presby- 
terian. There  are  also  followers  of  tho 
Church  of  England  in  both  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  although  in  the  latter  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  predominates. 

Although  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  only  31,000,000,  the  domin- 
ions of  the  empire,  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  contain  a  population  of  183,000,000, 
and  8,000,000  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  Asia  alone  is  150,000,000. 

We  would  most  decidedly 'recommend 
travelers  who  intend  visiting  Ireland  and 
Scotland  to  disembark  at  Queenstown,  th.e 
harbor  of  Cork,  vbiting  the  celebrated  lances 
of  Killarney,  and  going  north  through  'thib- 
lin,  Belfast,  and  Coleraine«  cross  tV^  North 
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Channel  to  Glasgow,  visit  tlio  principal 
places  in  Scotland,  and  then  work  np  to 
London,  visiting  the  principal  objects  of  in- 
terest on  their  way.  We  advise  this  course 
for  two  reasons — first,  there  is  nothing  they 
will  find  on  the  Continent  more  lovely  or 
picturesque  than  the  beautiflil  lakes  of  Kil- 
larnoy,  or,  indeed,  we  may  say,  the  whole 
south  and  west  of  Ireland,  and  which 
ought  to  be  visited ;  and,  second,  if  this 
route  be  token,  it  will  save  time  and  ex- 
pense, and  insure  this  trip*s  being  made, 
as,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  travelers  intend- 
ing to  visit  Ireland  and  Scotland  never  get 
there  if  they  proceed  direct  to  the  Conti- 
nent ;  they  always  intetid  coming  back  by 
Ireland,  but  never  do.  The  trip  Is  one  the 
tourist  will  never  regret,  and  a  hasty  tour 
of  the  principal  places  in  Ireland  may  be 
made  in  ten  days.  Presuming  the  travel- 
er will  adopt  this  course,  we  will  commence 
our  description  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  Ireland. 

IRELAND. 

The  island  of  Ireland  is,  from  point  to 
point,  800  miles  long  by  200  wide,  and  is 
separated  firom  Great  Britain  by  the  North 
Channel  on  the  northeast,  14  miles  wide ; 
l)y  St.  George's  Channel  on  the  southeast, 
VO  miles  wide;  and  on  the  cast  by  the 
Irbh  Sea,  180  miles  broad.  It  is  divided 
into  four  provinces — ^Munster,  Connaught, 
Leinster,  and  Ulster — and  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  nearly  6,000,000  inhabitants,  a 
decrease  of  two  millions  in  the  last  twent}' 
years,  and  is  governed  by  a  lord  lieuten- 
ant appointed  by  the  crown  of  England. 
Its  situation,  in  a  commercial  and  financial 
point  of  view,  has  much  improved  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  The  sur&ce  of  the 
country  is  undulating,  half  the  land  being 
arable,  and  about  one  fifth  under  cultiva- 
tion. There  are  no  mountains  of  any  im- 
portance in  Ireland,  the  highest  hill  (Ma^ 
gillicuddy*s  Reeks,  Lake  Killamey)  attain- 
ing only  to  the  altitude  of  8418  feet.  About 
one  half  the  land  is  covered  with  moors 
and  lakes,  no  country  in  Europe  possessing 
so  large  an  area  of  fresh-water  lakes  in 
proportion  to  its  size.  Lough  Neagh,  its 
largest  lake,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  is 
one  of  the  three  largest  in  Europe,  and  lias 
an  area  of  over  90,000  acres. 

The  principal  river  of  Ireland  is  the 
Shannon,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  United 
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Kingdom ;  its  length  is  240  miles.  The 
Boyne,  Barrow,  Suir,  Erne,  Foyle,  and  Lif- 
fey  are  also  streams  of  considerable  un- 
portance. 

The  prindptl  lakes  are  Lough  Neagh, 
Corrib,  Dearg,  Erne,  Mask,  and  Killamey, 
the  three  lakes  of  Killamey  occupying  an 
area  of  about  6000  acres. 

Linen  is  now  the  staple  manufacture  of 
Ireland,  although  woolens,  silks,  cottons, 
muslin,  gloves,  paper,  and  glass  are  pro- 
duced to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Ireland  is  becoming  well  supplied  with 
railroads,  there  being  some  twenty  lines  in 
full  operation,  extending  from  the  extreme 
north  and  south,  and  east  and  west.  In 
every  direction  where  the  railroad  does  not 
reach,  good  jaunting-cars  may  be  procured 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  per  mile  for  a 
single  person,  or  sixteen  cents  for  two. 
The  roads  are  all  very  fine,  and,  to  the  hon- 
or of  the  country,  no  tolls.  The  jaunting- 
cars  are  mostly  made  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  four  persons,  but  there  are  larger 
ones  which  serve  the  purpose  of  the  stage- 
coach. In  procuring  seats,  be  particular 
to  inform  yourself  from  what  quarter  the 
wind  is  blowing,  as  these  conveyances  are 
uncovered,  and,  should  the  weather  be  cold 
or  rainy,  you  may  sit  with  your  back  to- 
ward it.  A  thin  water-proof  coat  and  apron 
are  very  requisite  on  these  occasions ;  also 
a  strap  to  buckle  round  your  waist  and  the 
car  during  the  night,  in  case  you  should 
fall  asleep. 

After  being  landed  by  the  tug,  send  a 
porter  with  your  baggage  direct  to  the  sta- 
tion for  Cork;  and,  ifhould  yon  wish  a 
comfortable  breakfkst  or  dinner,  either  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  a  very 
good  house  near  the  landing.  Tlien  walk 
to  the  station  (only  a  few  steps).  Cars 
run  nearly  every  hour  to  Cork,  fare  one 
shilling;  the  same  the  porter  will  demand 
for  each  trunk.  If  you  have  a  quantity, 
half  that  amount  will  be  sufficient. 

Queenstowny  formerly  called  the  "  Cove 
of  Cork,**  but  changed  in  honor  of  Queen 
Victoria,  who  landed  here  when  making 
her  visit  to  Ireland  in  1849.  It  is  the  har- 
bor of  Cork,  which  is  six  miles  distant,  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  the  world.  The  entire  navies  of  Europe 
could  float  in  it,  with  complete  protection 
from  the  weather  on  every  side.  Its  en- 
trance is  admirably  defSsnded  by  two  forts, 
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now  takes  that  place.  Thcro  oro  no  m«n- 
ufoctures  of  importance  in  Cork,  but  its 
breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  found- 
cries  do  a  large  business,  while  its  export 
to  England  of  corn,  provisions,  and  liv^ 
stock  is  considerable.  A  large  business  in 
the  butter<*trade  is  also  carried  on.  The 
principal  public  buildings  of  Cork  are  the 
small  cathedral  church  of  St.Finbar,  which 
is  unworthy  the  reputation  of  Cork,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  an- 
cient. It  was  built  in  1735.  It  is,  how- 
ever, soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  cathe- 
dral. Near  it  are  the  bishop's  palace,  and 
cemetery.  At  the  western  end  of  the  Grand 
Parade  is  the  court-house,  which  is  much 
admired  for  its  graceful  appearance.  The 
Chwrck  of  St.  Anne  b  remarkable  for  its 
magnificent  position,  commanding  as  it 
does  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  city.  Its  bells 
are  one  of  the  "  lions"  of  the  city.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  very  picturesque  and  very  droll, 
one  side  built  of  different  colored  stone  from 
the  other.  It  is  built  in  stories.  James  II. 
heard  moss  here  during  his  residence  in 
Cork.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  river 
there  is  a  very  b^ntiful  Presbyterian 
church.  The  Chvucck  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is 
a  handsome  Gothic  building,  interesting 
fh>m  the  fact  that  it  was  founded  by  Father 
Mathew,  the  temperance  apostle,  whose  vis- 
it to  the  United  States  many  of  our  travel- 
ers must  remember,  and  whom  all  must 
revere,  not  only  for  the  good  he  has  done 
in  his  native  country,  but  also  in  our  own. 
(We  have  noticed  in  traveling  through  Ire- 
land that  tlie  most  careful  drivers,  and 
those  in  whom  their  employers  have  the 
greatest  confidence,  are  disciples  of  Father 
Mathew,  and  have  drank  neither  ale  nor 
spirits  for  twenty  years.)  The  church  con- 
tains a  finely-stained  glass  window,  as  a 
memorial  to  Daniel  O'Connell.  A  fine 
monument  has  recently  been  erected  to 
Father  Mathew  in  St.  Patrick  Street  The 
Interior  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church  of 
St.  Mary's  is  very  beautiful.  There  is  also 
a  ch urch  built  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick.  The 
City  Jail  and  County  Prison  are  both  very 
fine  buildings,  the  former  built  of  limestone 
and  the  latter  of  red  sandstone.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  Lee,  on  a  fine,  eleva- 
ted position,  is  situated  the  beautiful  build- 
ing built  for  Queen's  College — seen  to  an  ad- 
vantage on  the  way  to  visit  Blarney  Castle. 
Cork,  if  it  had  not  its  Victoria  Park  of 
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140  acres,  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
supplied  with  one  by  its  contiguity  to  the 
Groves  of  Blarney,  and  its  lovely  surrounds 
ings.  The  citizens  also  have  a  very  beau- 
tiful walk  bordering  the  river,  called  the 
Mardyke,  which  is  about  one  mile  long,  and 
shaded  by  fine  elm-trees,  which  form  a 
beautiful  arch  overhead;  when  lighted  at 
night,  it  presents  a  very  charming  appear- 
ance. It  was  in  Cork  that  William  Penn 
became  a  convert  to  Quakerism.  He  was 
visiting  the  city  on  business  relating  to  his 
father's  jHroperty  when  he  was  converted. 
Cork  must  ever  be  a  place  of  great  resort 
to  travelers,  if  only  for  its  contiguity  to 
Biamey  Castle  and  the  *' Groves  of  Blar- 
ney,'' which  axQ  situated  some  six  miles 
ft'om  the  city.  There  are  two  roads  by 
which  to  reach  the  castle  in  addition  to  the 
railway;  but  as  the  last  sets  you  down 
over  a  mUe  from  the  castle,  we  would  ad- 
vise taking  a  carriage  or  car  fh>m  the  Im- 
perial Hotel,  and  drive  by  the  Sunday's 
Well  Boad  and  Biamey  Lane,  which  winds 
nearly  all  the  way  along  the  banks  of  the 
lovely  silver  Lee,  embracing  exquisite  views 
of  Queen's  College,  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Blackrock,  and  richly-clothed  heights  of 
Glenmire.  Do  not  allow  your  driver  to 
return  by  the  short  and  much  less  pleasing 
route  of  Blackpool  and  the  northern  sub- 
urbs, unless  you  have  an  afiinity  for  tan- 
yards  and  other  nuisances.  The  noted  cas- 
tle of  Biamey  was  long  the  residence  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  royal  race  of  McCar- 
thy, by  whom  it  was  erected  in  the  15th 
century.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  dungeon 
120  feet  high,  with  other  lower  remains  less 
massive,  but  still  so  strong  as  to  have  ren- 
dered it  impregnable  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  gunpowder.  Do  not  fail  to  descend 
to  the  basement  on  the  outside,  not  only  to 
examine  the  curious  cayes  and  natural  ex- 
cavations noade  in  its  rocky  foundation,  but 
to  obtain  a  proper  idea  of  its  original  size 
and  strength;  nearly  the  whole  mass  is 
charmingly  covered  with  ivy.  On  the 
river  side  the  guide  will  point  out  the 
place  where  its  defenders  poured  down  the 
molten  lead  on  the  heads  of  Cromwell's 
followers.  The  great  reputation,  however, 
that  Biamey  Castle  has  acquired  through- 
out the  world  has  been  through  the  "  Blar- 
ney Stone,"  which  is  said  to  endow  the  per- 
son who  kisses  it  with  such  persuasive 
eloquence,  such  an  irresistible  wheedling 
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tongue,  that  no  lady  can  resist  him ;  hence 
%hm  flODg: 

*^^  There  is  a  stone  there* 
That,  iriioever  IdMee, 
Ohf  he  never  misses 

To  grow  eloqnenL 
*Tis  he  maj  clamber 
To  a  lady's  chamber. 
Or  become  a  member 

Of  Parliament, 
A  clerer  spouter 
He'll  sure  turn  oot,  or 
An  out  and  outer 

Tb  be  let  alone  I 
Don't  hope  to  hinder  Idm^ 
8aro  hcTs  a  pUgrim 

From  the  Blarney  Stome.'* 

Thb  stone  is  situated  at  the  northern  an- 
1^  20  feet  below  the  sommit,  and  bears 
the  following  inscription :  **  Cbrmach  Mae- 
CarO^firtiB  miforifieit,  J446;"  but,  for 
the  accommodation  of  travelers,  as  this 
stone  is  mostly  inaccessible,  tiiere  is  anOth- 
er  kept  on  the  floor  of  the  first  apartment 
yon  alter,  which  yon  will  be  assured  has 
the  same  virtne  as  the  other :  we  think,  in 
thb  one  respect,  the  guide  may  be  implicit- 
ly beUered !  It  b  very  difficnlt  to  tell 
whence  came  the  reputation  of  this  stone, 
but  in  former  ages  the  peasantry  firmly 
belieTed  in  its  Tirtne,  and  the  word  "Blar- 
ney" has  become  of  world-wide  celebrity. 
The  "Groves  of  Blarney,"  which  adjoin 
the  castle,  are  still  very  beautify.  It  is 
said  they  were  formerly  adorned  with  stat- 
ues, grottoes,  fountains,  and  bridges;  al- 
thoogh  these  have  disappeared,  we  still 
have  the 

"Hravel-iralks  there 
For  speenlfltlon 
And  cooya«ation.** 

Croker,  in  his  "Songs  of  Ireland,  '*  wrote 

ef  than  thus: 

**  The  groves  of  Blarney, 
They  look  so  charming 
iWn  by  the  purling 
Of  inreei,  silent  strearoSf 
Being  banked  with  posies 
That  spontaneous  grour  titers, 
Planted  in  order 
By  the  sweet  rock  dosa 

^^*Tis  there  the  daisy, 
And  the  sweet  carnation, 
The  blooming  pink. 
And  the  rose  so  fair ; 
The  daflbdowndilly, 
LUcewise  the  Uly— 
All  flowera  that  soent 
Tlic  sweet,  fragrant  air.** 

The  old  woman  who  has  charge  of  the 
castle,  and  the  old  man  who  unlocks  the 
beanties  of  the  "  Groves/'  each  expect  a 


shilling;  sixpence  to  tho  woman  at  the 
lodge,  and  a  shilling  to  your  outside  guide, 
will  be  necessary, 

A  short  distance  from  the  castle  lies  the 
lovely  little  lake  of  Blarney,  to  which  is 
attached  another  tradition.  'Tis  said  that 
McCarthy,  earl  of  Clancarty,  whose  posses- 
sions were  confiscated  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, threw  all  his  fitmily  plate  into  the  lake 
at  a  certain  spot ;  that  the  secret  is  never 
knoMm  bnt  to  tluree  of  his  descendants  at  a 
time;  that  before  one  dies  he  communi- 
cates it  to  another  of  the  family.  The  se- 
cret Is  to  be  religiously  kept  until  one  of  the 
descendants  again  becomes  possessed  of 
the  property.  'Tis  also  said  that  herds  of 
beautiful  white  cows  rise  at  certain  seasons 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  to  graze  on  the 
bordering  pastures !  Blarney  Castie  is  the 
property  of  Sir  O.  Colthnrst,  M.P.,  and  is 
Areely  opened  to  the  public. 

About  two  miles  fh>m  tlio  castie  is  the 
celebrated  hydropathic  establishment  of 
Dr.  Barter. 

Since  the  opening  of  tho  railroad  be- 
tween Cork  and  Youghal,  a  distance  of  28 
miles,  many  tourists  ascend  the  beautiful 
Blackwater  Kiver,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  angling,  bat  for  enjoying  scenery  not 
surpassed  for  loveliness  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  river  is  noted  for  its  abund- 
ance of  salmon,  trout,  and  perch.  This 
excursion  can  be  made  very  easily  in  one 
day.  By  taking  the  first  train  from  Cork, 
you  have  one  or  two  hours  to  spend  in 
Youghal ;  then  take  the  steamer  to  Cap- 
poquin,  which  is  as  ftir  as  the  Blackwater 
is  navigable,  returning  by  the  down  steam- 
er in  time  for  the  last  train  to  Cork.  Tho 
situation  of  Youghal  is  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. The  house  in  which  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  lived  when  he  was  chief  magis- 
trate of  this  town,  in  1588,  and  where  he 
entertained  Spenser  while  that  poet  was 
preparing  hb  FaGrie  Qaeene  for  publica- 
tion, has  been  but  recently  torn  down.  A 
luxurious  growth  of  arbutus  plants,  as  well 
as  bays  and  myrties,  ornament  the  garden ; 
here  also  was  the  first  potato  planted  in 
Ireland  by  Sir  Walter,  and  here,  for  tho 
first  time,  the  air  of  Hibemia  was  scented 
bj'  the  fragrant  weed  of  our  own  YirginU. 
During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  surrounding  territory  was  grant* 
ed  to  Sir  Walter,  who  disposed  of  it  to  Mr. 
Boyle,  author  and  philosopher,  in  16U2. 
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From  tbU  Boyle,  who  was  created  Earl  of 
Cork,  was  descended  the  lady,  who  mar- 
ried the  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
who  inherited  all  the  estates,  so  that  the 
present  owner  of  Chatsworth,  the  moat 
beautiful  residence  in  England,  is  also  the 
owner  of  this  delightful  district. 

After  leaving  Tonghal  and  passing  the 
immense  timber  bridge  (over  seventeen 
hundred  feet  long),  we  see  to  the  left,  on 
the  summit,  the  ruihs  of  Rhincrew  Abbey, 
founded  by  Raymond  le  Gros.  It  was 
once  a  preoeptory  of  Templars.  Tlie  view 
from  this  summit  is  delightful.  Farther 
on  we  notice  the  ruins  of  Temple  Michael 
Castle.  We  next  pass  the  beauUlul  moduli 
residence  of  Mr.  C.  8myth;  the  grounds 
contain  the  remains  of  the  Abbey  of  Mo- 
lano,  founded  in  the  6th  century :  they  con- 
tain the  remains  of  Raj'mond  le  Gros,  the 
companion  of  Strongbow.  After  passing 
the  village  of  ViUierston,  we  arrive  at  Dro- 
mana,  the  seat  of  Lord  de  Decies.  Behind 
the  nniodcm  mansion  are  the  remains  of  a 
fine  old  castle,  formeriy  one  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  powerful  Demonds.  Here 
the  cherry-tree  was  first  introduced  from 
the  Canary  Isles  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  the  death  of  the  famous  Countess  of 
Demond,  who  presented  a  petition  at  the 
English  court  to  James  I.  at  the  age  of 
140,  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  brandi 
of  one  of  these  trees  (?).  (Rather  a  Juvenile 
amusement  for  an  old  lady  of  140  climbing 
cherry-trees;  but  the  story  is  in  print,  and 
must  be  believed.) 

The  vUlage  of  Cappoquin,  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  is  roost  delightfully  situated, 
and  a  few  days  might  well  be  spent  (at 
Powers*s  Hotel),  if  the  traveler  has  plenty 
of  leisure.  Four  miles  from  the  town  is 
the  TrappisVs  Convent  of  Melleray,  an  or- 
der of  Mount  St.  Bernard.  The  building, 
although  a  plain  one  exteriorly,  contains 
a  fine  chapel,  with  a  beautiful  stained-glass 
window. 

The  distance  to  Lismore  is  only  four 
miles,  passing  through  a  delightful  coun- 
try. Yon  can  proceed  up  the  river  1^ 
small  boats,  or  take  a  car  to  Fermoy^  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles,  and  return  by  rail 
to  Mallow  and  Coric. 

There  are  several  modes  of  proceeding 

to  Killarney :  first,  the  direct  route  by  rail 

to  Mallow,  in  three  hours ;  or  by  the  more 

picturesque  route  of  Carrigrohane  Castle, 
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Inniscarra,  Dripsey,  Carrigadrohid,  the 
beauUAil  lakes  of  Inchigeela,  GougaunBar- 
ra,  the  celebrated  pass  of  Keimaneigh, 
Carriganass  Castle,  winding  round  the  head 
of  Bantry  Bay,  and  arriving  at  GlengariiFe 
at  six  o'clock  P.M.,  leaving  Glengariffe 
the  next  morning,  and  arriving  in  Killar- 
ney the  same  evening.  Tourists  by  this 
route  will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  scenery  in  and  about  Glengariffe. 

There  is  a  third  route  which,  should  the 
traveler  prefer,  or  should  he  have  perform- 
ed the  second  one,  he  might  take,  viz., 
through  Bandon  and  Dunmanway  to  Ban- 
try,  thence  the  same  as  the  preceding  route. 

The  railroad  from  Cork  to  Skibbereen  Ss 
nearly  completed.  (It  is  this  year  [1866] 
finished  to  Dunmanway.)  Thence  we  pro- 
ceed by  carriage  to  Bantry  and  Ballamey. 

A  short  distance  from  Cork,  on  the  Ban- 
don road,  there  is  a  Junction,  whence  a 
road  diverges  from  the  main  line  to  Kin- 
sale  (Railway  HotA,  new  and  very  good). 
This  town  has  a  very  fine  appearance,  and 
b  beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bandon  River.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able historic  impwtance,  being  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Ireland.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  places  that  declared  in  favor  of  Crom- 
well, and  was  the  scene  of  several  import- 
ant engagements.  It  was  held  for  some 
time  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17tli  century.  The  light*  house, 
which  is  nearly  three  hundred  feet  high,  is 
one  of  the  first  objects  our  countrymen  see 
on  arriving  at  Queenstown. 

The  town  of  Bandon  (Devonshire  Arm*) 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  Its  distilleries  and  breweries 
are  of  considerable  magnitude.  Its  envi- 
rons are  decidedly  beantifU.  To  the  west 
of  the  town  is  situated  the  castle  and 
grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Bandon.  The  gar- 
dens and  conservatories  are  freely  shown 
to  the  public.  The  Bandon  River  is  noted 
for  its  trout  and  salmon  fishing. 

There  is  nothing  of  importance  to  see  at 
Dunmanway,  and  the  road  tlience  to  Ban- 
try  is  rather  dreary. 

We  would  advise  the  traveler  to  take  the 
route  via  Macroon,  Inchigeela,  Bantry*, 
Glengariffe,  and  Kenmare,  if  not  going  by 
rail  direct.  The  railway  is  open  from  Cork 
to  Macroon,  and  coaches  run  during  the 
summer  season.  Four  miles  fhmi  Cork 
we  pass  the  CasUe  of  Carrigrohane,  fbrroer- 
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ly  a  strong-liold  of  the  McCarthys,  sita- 
atod  In  a  most  delightful  spot.  Farther 
on  we  pass  the  mined  chnrch  of  Inniscarra, 
which  is  situated  at  the  conflnenoe  of  the 
Biven  Lee  and  Bride.  At  Carrifftzdrokid, 
where  we  cross  the  River  Lee  by  a  bridge 
iMEUt  bj  OoroweU,  notice  the  picturesqne 
castle  bnilt  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  river.  It  was  erected  by  a  ICCar- 
thy,  and  was  besieged  by  the  English  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  centnry.  The  En^ 
gfish  governor  captnred  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
but  promised  him  his  liberty  if  he  would 
prevul  on  the  garrison  of  the  castle  to  sor- 
render,  instead  of  which,  when  brenght  be- 
Ibre  the  castle,  he  besought  them  to  pro- 
long the  struggle,  for  which  he  was  hung 
on  the  spot  by  the  English. 

Seven  miles  more  we  imss  the  ruins 
€i  Matkamaglats  Cattk,  erected  by  Owen 
If 'Leviner,  and  one  mile  more  to  ifacrwMy 
the  terminus  of  the  railway.  The  Queen'g 
Jldd  is  Che  best.  The  town  is  prettUy  sit- 
tiated  in  the  valley  of  Salhme.  Its  only  ob- 
ject of  attraction  is  its  castle,  which  must 
be  highly  interesting  to  all  Pennsylvani- 
ans  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Admiral 
P^m,  father  of  William  Penn,  who  was 
bora  inside  its  walls.  It  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  and  was  destroyed 
several  times  in  the  17th  century.  The 
distance  firom  Macroon  to  KiUamey  by 
Kenmare  direct  is  fifty  miles,  and  to  Ban- 
try  by  Inchigeela  thirty-four.  Before  ar- 
riving at  the  lakes  of  Inchigeela,  we  pass, 
on  our  left,  the  Castle  Matlert^  one  of  the 
strong-holds  of  the  O^Learys.  The  lakes 
of  Inchigeela  are  formed  by  the  expansion 
si  the  River  Lee,  and  present  a  panorama 
of  most  lovely  scenery.  On  an  Island  in 
one  of  these  lakes  is  a  rpin  called  the  Her- 
mitage of  St.  Finnbar,  where  there  is  a 
holy  well,  which  in  former  times  was  held 
in  high  reverence  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
was  a  |dace  of  pOgrimage  for  the  peasant- 
ry, who  believed  its  waters  were  a  sure 
cure  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
The  tra£tk>n  is  thus:  St.  Patrick,  after 
banishing  the  reptiles  out  of  the  country, 
overiooked  one  hideous  monster,  a  winged 
dragon,  which  desolated  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  powOT  was  conferred  on  St.  Finn- 
bar  to  drown  the  monster  in  the  lake,  on 
condition  of  erecting  a  church  where  the 
waters  of  the  lake  met  the  tide,  which  ac- 
counts fbr  the  present  cathedral  of  Corit.  I 


After  passing  through  the  wild  and  gloomy 
pass  of  Keimaneigh,  the  town  of  Bantry 
appears  below.  Bantry  Arms  and  Vickart/'s 
Hotel  the  best.  From  Bantry  one  can  pro- 
ceed to  GlengarifTe  either  by  land  or  wa- 
ter ;  but,  although  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
bay  is  very  beautiful,  we  would  advise  con- 
tinuing by  car,  as  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  this  route  commences  at  Bantry.  The 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bantry  is  very  beauti- 
ful, and  may  be  visited  if  you  have  time ; 
alao  Gromweirs  Bridge,  a  rather  interest- 
ing ruin.  The  Protector  erected  this  Inidge 
when  in  pursuit  of  the  0*Sullivans.  Aft- 
er passing  through  the  mountain  glen  of 
Glengariflfe,  noted  for  its  wild  and  rugged 
beauty,  we  arrive  at  Kenmare,  distance 
sixteen  miles.  Principal  hotel  Lansdowm 
Arms,  The  town  is  entered  by  a  beauti- 
ful suspension  bridge  470  feet  in  length. 
The  town,  which  is  quite  small  but  neat,  is 
the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
From  Kenmare  the  country  increases  in 
grandeur,  until  we  arrive  in  view  of  the 
fairy  landscape  otKiUartney. 

The  lakes  of  Killamey  are,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  beautiful  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  principal  hotel,  and  one 
of  the  best  in  Ireland,  is  the  Reyal  VicUh- 
ria,  beautifully  situated  on  the  principal 
lake,  and  oommandlng  a  view  of  the  whole. 
It  is  admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  O'Leary, 
contains  an  elegant  salle  h  manger,  and  is 
lighted  with  gas  manufiftctured  on  the  prem- 
ises. 

In  starting  to  make  a  tour  of  the  lakes 
of  Killamey,  although  a  guide  may  not  be 
necessary,  it  will  be  better  to  take  one  in 
self-def^ense,  else  you  wiU  be  pestered  to 
death.  Indeed,  if  your  time  be  limited  to 
one  or  two  days,  considerably  more  can  be 
done  with  the  help  of  a  good  guide ;  so  ap- 
ply to  Mr.  0*Leary,  of  the  Victoria  Hotels 
to  supply  one  at  once,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  all  beggars,  pests,  and  other  hang- 
ers-on aro  to  be  kept  at  a  distance,  as  in 
time  they  get  to  be  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
and  insist  on  tendering  you  their  serWces. 

If  the  traveler  have  but  a  single  day  to 
spare  to  "  do"  the  lakes,  he  must  leave  bis 
hotel  early  in  the  morning,  sending  first  a 
horse  ahead  to  ride  through  the  Gap  of 
Dunloo,  also  a  boat  to  meet  him  at  the 
end  of  the  upper  lake.  There  is  a  regular 
tariff  both  for  carriage,  horse,  and  boat ;  the 
boatmen  expect  about  one  shilling  each  in 
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addition  to  the  regular  tariff.  Tliis  excur- 
sion will  occupy  the  whole  day.  If  he 
has  two  days  to  spare,  Muckross  Abbey 
and  mansion,  and  the  Tore  waterfall,  as 
well  as  Ross  Castle  and  island,  should  be 
visited ;  in  fact,  there  are  lovely  excur- 
fiions,  such  as  the  ascent  of  Mangerton  or 
Garran  Tual,  and  the  excursions  to  Glena- 
capput  and  Lough  Guitane,  which  will  oc- 
cupy eveiy  day  in  a  whole  week. 

Leaving  the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel  for  the 
Gap  of  Dnnloe,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles,  we  pass  first,  on  our  right,  the  ven- 
erable ruins  of  Aghadoe.  In  about  Ave 
miles  we  arrive  at  the  ruined  church  of 
Killaloe,  then  Dunloe  Castle,  recently  re- 
stored, once  the  residence  and  the  strong- 
hold of  the  O'Sullivans.  In  a  field  near 
by  is  the  Cave  of  Dunloe,  discovered  in 
1888.  The  stones  of  the  roof  contain  writ- 
ing of  great  antiquity,  and  will  be  interest- 
ing to  the  antiquarian,  but  the  visit  will 
hardly  repay  the  general  traveler.  Near 
this  b  the  mud  and  stone  mansion  of  the 
granddaughter  of  the  celebrat^ed  '*Kate 
Kearney,*'  who  formerly  inhabited  the 
same  cottage.  Although  the  charms  and 
beauty  of  the  family  have  sadly  degener- 
ated, the  **  potheen"  is  probably  still  as 
good ;  and  the  lineal  descendnnt  of  the  far- 
famed  Kate  will,  for  a  small  remuneration, 
dispense  to  you  some  of  the  genuine 
**  mountain  dew,"  which,  with  a  little 
goat's  milk,  is  a  very  fair  beverage.  The 
Gap  of  Dunloe  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  narrow  and 
gloomy  defile,  four  miles  in  length,  through 
which  you  must  either  walk  or  ride  on 
horseback,  the  carriage-road  ending  at  the 
entrance  to  the  pass.  The  huge  masses 
of  overtianging  rocks  seem  to  threaten 
with  instant  destruction  the  adventurous 
explorer  of  this  narrow  ravine.  A  small 
stream,  called  the  Roe,  traverses  the  whole 
distance  of  the  gap.  At  different  points 
small  cannon  are  fired  off  by  the  natives, 
which  produce  a  fine  effect.  As  powder 
costs  something,  a  small  fee  is  expected. 
At  some  points  the  height  of  the  surround- 
ing rocks  (Magiliicuddy*s  Reeks)  is  8414 
feet,  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  pass  is 
through  a  chasm,  the  precipitous  rocks  ris- 
ing on  either  hand  over  two  thousand  feet. 
The  Roe,  during  its  downward  career,  ex- 
pands into  several  small  lakes,  into  one  of 
which  the  author  of  the  Colleen  Bawn  threw 
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his  heroine.  Emerging  from  the  pass,  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  gloomy  amphitheatre 
called  the  Black  VdUey,  which,  Kohl  says, 
"  had  there  been  at  the  bottom,  among  the 
rugged  masses  of  black  rock,  some  smoke 
and  fiame  instead  of  water,  we  might  have 
imagined  we  were  looking  into  tiie  entrance 
of  the  infernal  regions.*'  Following  the 
road  which  winds  down  the  mountain,  we 
arrive  at  Lord  Brandon's  cottage,  where 
your  boat  is  in  waiting.  Previous  to  en- 
tering the  grounds  a  toll  is  exacted  at 
the  gate ;  double  if  you  take  your  hcnve 
through.  Bo  careful  yon  are  not  torn  to 
pieces  by  beggars,  guides,  and  other  nui- 
sances, which  infest  this  spot.  The  author, 
at  the  time  of  his  last  visit  here,  had  his 
leg  nearly'  broken  by  a  kicking  horse, 
which  his  owner  stood  in  the  pathway  be- 
cause he  could  not  hire  him  to  us  for  two 
shillings  when  we  were  already  mounted 
on  one  for  which  we  had  paid  five.  Un- 
fortunately, our  stick  broke  at  the  first  blow 
over  the  scoundrel's  head.  Embarking  on 
board  the  boat,  the  traveler  has  now  an  op- 
portunity of  refreshing  himself  by  a  lunch, 
which  should  be  sent  by  the  boat,  whilo 
the  oanmen  pull  him  down  the  Upper  Lake, 
which  is  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length. 
This  lake  is  considered  by  many  as  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  three ;  but  it  is  very 
difiicult  to  make  a  comparison.  This  is 
noted  for  the  %rild  grandeur  of  its  beauties, 
while  the  I/)wer  Lake  is  held  in  high  ad- 
miration fur  the  glorious  softness  of  its 
scenery;  while  many,  again,  think  the 
Tore,  or  Middle  Lake,  the  most  beautiful. 
Thackeray,  in  his  Irish  Sketch-book,  says, 
when  asked  about  the  Tore  Lake,  *'  T^licn 
there,  we  agreed  that  it  was  more  beautiful 
than  the  large  lak^,  of  which  it  is  not  one 
fourth  the  size ;  then,  when  we  came  back, 
we  said  *■  No,  the  large  lake  is  the  roost 
beautiful;'  and  so,  at  every  point  we  stop- 
pod  at.  we  determined  that  that  peculiar 
spot  was  the  prettiest  in  the  whole  lake. 
The  fact  is,  and  I  don't  care  to  own  it,  they 
ara  too  handsome.  As  for  a  man  coming 
from  his  desk  in  London  or  Dublin,  and 
seeing  the  whole  lakes  in  a  day,  he  is  an 
ass  for  his  pains.  A  child  doing  a  sum  in 
addition  might  as  well  read  the  whole  mul- 
tiplication table  and  fancy  he  had  it  by 
heart." 

After  passing  McCarthy's   Island  (so 
called  ih>m  the  fact  that  one  of  tiio  last 
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chie£i  of  tbat  race  took  rcfnge  here)  and 
Arbutus  Island,  the  largest  in  the  Upper 
I^ko,  where  the  beautifQl  arbutaJs-tree,  in- 
digenous to  Killamey,  grows  to  perfection, 
we  enter  a  long  strip  of  water,  called  the 
Long  Range,  which  is  nearly  five  miles  in 
length,  and  connects  the  Upper  with  the 
middle  of  Tore  Lake,  and  which  presents 
some  beantffiil  sceneiry.  After  passing 
Coleman's  Eye,  a  corions  promontory,  we 
arrire  at  the  Eagle's  Nest,  a  ragged,  pre- 
cipHons  rock,  orer  one  thousand  feet  high, 
remarkable  for  its  fine  echo,  which  the 
boatmen  will  awaken  for  the  amusement 
of  the  traveler.  About  a  mile  ferther  we 
arrive  at  the  antiquated  structure  called 
the  Old  Weir  Bridge,  under  which  the  boat 
is  carried  by  the  current  with  remarlcable 
velocity.  We  now  arrive  in  still  water  In 
a  moat  lovely  spot,  called  the  Meeting  of 
the  Waters,  where  the  picturesque  Dinish 
Island  divides  the  stream.  This  spot  is 
said  to  have  been  warmly  admired  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  when  he  visited  the  lakes. 
On  Dinish  Island  there  is  a  fine  cottage, 
where  arrangements  may  be  made  befere 
yon  leave  the  hotel  for  dinner  to  bo  served 
awaiting  your  arrival.  The  shores  of  the 
Middle  Lake  are  covered  with  beautifhl 
trees.  Passing  under  the  Brickeen  Bridge, 
we  enter  I^ough  Leane,  or  Lesser  Lake, 
which  is  five  miles  long  by  three  broad. 
It  contains  some  thirty  islands,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  Roes,  Rabbit,  and  Innl9- 
£illen«  These  are  all  very  beautiftd,  but 
the  last  named  is  surpassingly  lovely.  It 
is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  ab- 
bey, supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Pinian  in  000.  It  was  on  this  island  the 
cdebvated  **  Annals  of  Innisfellen, "  pow 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  England,  were 
composed.  Every  variety  of  scenery  one 
coidd  wish  for  may  be  found  in  this  small 
island  —  the  magnificent  oak,  in  all  its 
luxuriant  growth,  beaatifbl  glades,  and 
velvet  lawns.  The  poet  Moore  ftilly  ap- 
preciated the  spot : 

^*-  Sweet  Innlsfidfen,  &re  thee  vnM. 

Mar  eabn  and  wmiihine  long  bo  thine ; 
liow  thir  tkoa  art  let  ottiers  tell. 
While  bat  to  feel  how  fair  be  niiuei 

*'*'  Sweet  Innisfallea,  loog  shall  dwell 
In  memory's  dream  that  eiinny  frallo 
Which  o*er  thee  oa  that  evening  fell 
When  first  I  saw  thy  fairy  iile." 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  Arom  Innlsfal- 
lea,  near  the  baso  of  the  mountains  called 
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the  Toomies,  a  path  leads  to  0*Sallivan*s 
Cascade,  which  consists  of  two  distinct 
falls ;  the  highest  is  about  twenty  feet,  the 
second  nearly  the  same.  Beneath  an  over- 
hanging rock  over  the  lowest  basin  is  a 
small  grotto,  with  a  seat  in  the  rock,  whence 
the  view  of  the  fall  is  particularly  beauti- 
ful. Retracing  our  steps  to  the  boat,  we 
visit  the  Bay  of  Glena,  from  which  point 
the  view  of  the  lake  is  truly  charming. 
Lady  Kenmare  has  here  a  lovely  little  cot- 
tage, and  close  by  then  is  another,  where 
the  salmon  of  Lough  Leane,  broiled  over 
an  arbutus  fire,  or  roasted  on  skewers, 
may  be  tasted  in  all  its  perfection.  The 
arbutus  wood  gives  a  peculiar  flavor  and 
aroma  to  the  fish.  Ross  Island  had  better 
not  be  visited  from  the  boat ;  in  the  first 
place,  one  will  hardly  have  time  in  the 
same  day  to  seo  the  castle  and  island, 
around  which  yon  should  drive.  The  views 
in  every  direction  are  most  glorious. 

About  three  miles  from  tiie  Victoria  Ho- 
tel are  the  ruins  <rfMn<^nross  Abbey,  which 
was  founded  in  1440.  They  are  situated  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Herbert,  who 
is  member  of  Pariiament  for  this  county. 
The  cloisters  of  the  abbey  surmount  a 
court-yard,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands 
an  immense  yew-tree  of  great  age,  and 
measuring  twelve  feet  in  cireumferenco. 
In  the  chureh  are  the  tombs  of  many  of 
Ireland's  greatest  chiefr,  and  several  of 
the  kings  of  Munster  are  said  to  have  been 
buried  here.  In  the  centre  of  the  choir 
may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  McCarthy  More ; 
also  that  of  O'Donoghue  More.  A  fee  is 
expected  by  the  custodian — ^perhaps  a  shil- 
ling for  a  party.  The  mansion  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  a  short  distance  from  the  abbey, 
is  a  very  beautifrd  building,  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style  of  arehitecture.  The  grounds 
are  very  beautiful,  through  which  the  trav- 
eler will  proceed  in  making  the  tour  to  the 
Tore  waterfall,  which  is  situated  between 
tile  Tore  and  Mangerton  Mountains.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  cwoades  we 
have  ever  visited.  Different  streams  of 
water  issuing  fh)m  the  sides  of  the  Ifan- 
gerton  Mountain  unite  a  short  distance 
above  the  ihll,  and,  bounding  over  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  fall  nearly  perpendicularly  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  feet  into  a  chasm  most  pic- 
tm*e8quely  clothed  on  either  side  with  beau- 
tiful firs.  On  our  way  from  or  going  to 
MuckroBS,  drive  through  the  grounds  of  the 
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Earl  of  Kenmare  (ylsitors  stopping  at  the 
Victoria  have  this  privilege)  to  Ross  Island 
and  Castle.  This  island  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  shoie  of  the  lake^  and  can  hardly 
be  called  an  island,  as  it  is  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  a  dike  not  over  twelve 
feet  wide.  It  is  planted  with  beantifnl 
trees  and  intersected  with  lovely  walks. 
The  views  of  the  lakes  from  some  points 
on  this  island  are  as  lovely  as  ever  eye 
rested  upon.  We  understand  Mr.  Barney 
Williams,  the  comedian,  of  New  York,  of* 
fered  the  Eari  of  Kenmare  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  two  acres  on  this  islaad,  but  was 
refased.  If  we  were  the  earl  we  would 
not  take  five  times  fifty  for  it.  It  would 
really  be  diffieult  to  find  a  more  heavenJiy 
spot.  A  drive  may  now  be  taken  to  the 
ruins  of  Aghadoe,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
group  of  ruins  in  Ireland;  they  ooasist  of 
a  cathedral,  ruined  tower,  and  casde,  the 
latter  inel«sed  by  a  fosse  and  ramparts. 

The  town  of  Killamey  oontains  about 
7000  inhabitants,  and  derives  its  sole  im^ 
portance  and  celebri^  from  its  immediate 
proximity  to  the  lakes.  It  was  fonnerly 
noted  for  its  undeanllnees,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  much  improved  in  that  respect.  The 
new  Cathedral  is  a  Tery  liandsorae  build- 
ing, with  fine  stained-glass  windows. 

The  distance  ftom  KiUaney  toYalentia 
(rendered  fiunous  in  late  years  as  the  tor* 
minus  of  tiie  successful  Atlantic  cable)  is 
46  miles,  the  whole  distance  by  carriage. 

From  KiUamey  to  Dublin  direct,  dis- 
tance 186  mOes ;  fore,  #0.  At  Mallow  we 
take  the  db«ct  road  to  Dublin. 

One  hour  from  Killamey  we  arrive  at 
the  town  of  Mallow,  formerly  a  watering- 
place  of  considerable  notoriety.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blackwater 
River.  The  town  is  clean  and  well  built, 
the  medisBval  aspect  of  tlie  buildings  pre- 
dominating. Thare  is  a  good  spsr-kouse,  a 
library,  and  reading-room^ 

At  the  Limerick  Junction,  on  the  Qreat 
Western  and  Soutiiem  Railroad,  a  branch 
road  leads  to  Tipperary  on  the  right,  and  to 
Limerick  on  the  left.  •  Tipperaiy  is  distant 
fhnn  the  main  line  only  tiiree  miles.  The 
town,  which  conUins  8000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  roost  fertile  districts 
of  Inland,  but  its  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
their  restless  and  revoludonary  spirit. 
Some  think  without  cause,  others  with; 
and,  as  we  are  not  writing  on  the  political 
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state  of  the  country,  "  each  can  take  his 
choice.*'  The  Eari  of  Derby  has  a  beaoti- 
ful  seat  in  the  vicinity. 

Twenty-two  miles  from  Limerick  Junc- 
tion is  situated  the  dty  of  Limerick,  which, 
in  point  of  oommeroe,  stands  fourth  in  ranlc 
among  the  cities  of  Ireland.  It  is  finely 
situated  on  the  Shannon  River,  eigh^ 
miles  from  the  AUantic,  and  contained  in 
1871  a  population  of  67,000  inhabitante, 
being  an  increase  since  1851  of  eight  thou- 
sand. Its  principal  manufactures  are  lace 
and  gloves.  For  the  former  it  is  much 
noted,  and  it  is  said  that  Limerick  lace  is 
often  exported  to  Belgium,  and  imported 
again  at  four  times  its  cost.  (We  do  con- 
siderable in  the  United  States  that  wav  in 
the  article  of  whisky,  PropheU  do  not  have 
much  kottor,  etc.)  The  principal  ol^|ect  of 
interest  in  the  city  is  the  Gathediul,  which 
dates  from  the  12th  century,  but  was  en- 
larged by  an  O'Brien,  king  of  limerick,  in 
the  earfy^  part  of  the  13th.  A  very  mag- 
nificent view  may  be  had  from  the  tower. 
A  touching  story  is  told  concerning  tho 
bells  of  this  ancient  tower.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  an  Italian  artist, 
who  executed  them  for  a  convent  in  his 
native  place.  During  the  wan  between 
Francis  L  and  Charies  Y.  three  of  his  sons 
were  sacrificed,  and  the  rousfc  of  these 
belb  was  the  sole  soother  of  his  melan- 
choly hours.  The  convent  becoming  im- 
poverished, the  bells  were  sold,  and  re- 
moved to  foreign  lands.  Sad  and  dejected, 
the  old  man  started  off  in  search  of  them. 
Afler  many  years  of  wiandering,  he  at  last, 
one  evening,  took  a  boat  fw  Limerick, 
and,  as  he  landed,  the  bells  rang  out  for 
prayer.  The  sudden  joy  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  before  the  last  sounds  had  vibra- 
ted throu^  the  air  he  had  jdned  his  sons 
in  their  peaoefiil  restiog.place  above.  The 
other  public  buildings  of  Limerick  are 
quite  numerous,  embracing  various  places 
of  public  worship,  a  custom-house,  banks, 
free-schools,  etc,  etc  The  town  was  set- 
tled by  the  Danes  in  the*  ninth  century, 
who  remained  its  possessors  until  their  final 
overthrow  by  the  Irish  under  Brian  Bor- 
oihme  in  1014.  Immediately  after  they 
were  expelled,  the  town  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Thomond  up  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion.  The  castle, 
which  was  built  by  King  John,  is  of  im- 
mense strength,  and  some  of  the  towers  of 
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the  walls,  which  still  exist,  show  traces  of 
nomenms  sieges. 

Continiiing  oar  route  from  Limerick 
Station  to  Qoold's-cross  Station^  whence  it 
is  a  drire  of  five  miles  to  Cashel,  formerly 
the  residenee  of  the  kings  of  Monster,  and 
a  place  of  considerable  interest  in  a  his- 
torical point  of  Tiew,  as  well  as  for  its  pe- 
culiar mins,  situated  on  a  high  rock  which 
rises  some  800  feet  above  the  modem 
town.  A  chorch  was  fonnded  here  in  the 
time  of  St.  Purick ;  it  was  also  made  into 
a  itniog-hold  in  the  days  of  Brian  Bor- 
oihme.  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Limer- 
ick, paid  homage  hero  to  Heniy  II.  during 
htt  invaskm  of  Ireland,  and  Edward  the 
Brace  here  held  a  Parliament.  The  bnlld- 
tngs  on  the  rock  are  a  castle  and  a  group 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  consisting  of  a 
catbednl,  monasteiy,  a  church,  and  some 
towers.  The  cathedral  was  burned  in  the 
15th  oentmy  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  sup- 
posing die  archbishop  was  inside.  In  ex- 
cusing himself  before  the  king,  he  said  he 
wodU  not  have  committed  the  act  had  he 
known  the  Ushop  was  not  in  the  cathedraL 
Contlgnoas  to  the  cathedral  is  a  cemeteiy, 
in  which  stands  a  cross  called  the  Cross  of 
Cashel,  on  one  side  of  which  is  an  effigy  of 
St  PUrick.  The  Dominican  Priory,  situ- 
ated on  one  of  the  back  streets,  should  also 
be  visited ;  it  is  a  fine  old  view.  Twenty- 
ibur  mUes  Drem  Dublin  we  arrive  at  the 
town  of  KUdare,  where  is  the  railroad 
junction  to  Waterfiord  through  Kilkenny. 
Travelers  wishing  to  visit  Kilkenny  or 
Waterfordy  coming  from  Dublin,  should 
take  the  branch  line  at  Kildare  to  Water- 
ford,  and  then  the  line  from  Waterford  to 
limerick,  passing  through  Tipperary,  and 
ficevend. 

The  town  of  KUkenmy  contains  a  popu- 
latkm  of  18^000  inhabitants,  showing  a 
gndnal  decrease.  In  1841  it  conta^ed 
19,000,  and  in  '51, 16,000.  The  ''roving 
Uades"  of  Kilkenny  evidently  know  where 
they  are  best  cared  for,  and  the  emigration 
to  the  United  States  is  large  and  regular. 
The  principal  attraction  is  Ormond  Castle, 
the  princely  mansion  of  the  Butlers,  whose 
ancestors  purchased  it  frotn  the  Pembn^ 
&mily  in  1319 :  it  was  stormed  by  Crom- 
well in  1650,  and  a  breach  effected,  but  the 
besiegers  were  every  time  repulsed;  the 
townspeople,  however,  proving  traitors, 
and  admitting  the  besiegers  into  the  dty, 


Sir  Walter  Butler,  who  was  in  command, 
deeming  a  longer  resistance  useless,  and  to 
save  the  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood,  sur- 
rendered. The  greater  portion  of  the  cas- 
tle is  modern,  and  at  present  not  only  con- 
veys the  Mea  of  strength,  but  of  comfort 
It  is  the  present  residence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond,  and  contains  a  fine  picture- 
gallery.  The  Cathedral  of  St  Canice  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in 
Ireland.  Among  the  numerous  monu- 
ments it  ccmtains  is  one  to  the  Countess 
of  Ormond,  wife  of  the  eighth  eari.  She 
was  an  amazon,  and  lived  in  the  style  of 
Bob  Boy,  levying  black-mail  on  her  less 
powerful  neighbors.  Kilkenny  abounds 
in  ruins  of  much  interest,  and  several  days 
may  he  very  pleasantly  spent  here. 

Watefford.—Hctel  CunwmM.—The  pop- 
ulation of  this  city  remains  about  station- 
ary; in  1841  it  contained  22,000  inhabit- 
ants, in  1851,  2a,000,  and  in  1871,  29,000. 
Waterford  hfts  daily  communication  with 
London  via  Milford  Haven  and  the  Great 
Northern  Bailway.  The  population  is 
principally  engaged  in  the  provision  trade 
between  Liverpool  and  Bristol. 

Dublin  is  veiy  beautiftilly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Liffey,  and  contains  a 
population  of  819,966--«  gain  of  eighty- 
seven  thousand  during  the  last  twMitj 
years.  There  is  one  very  fine  hotel  in 
Dublin,  vir.,  the  SheUmme,  and  we  would 
advise  all  travelers  to  stop  at  it  The 
Shelbume  is  a  new  house,  splendidly  sit- 
uated on  St  Stephen's  Green,  finely  fur- 
nished, and  admiraUy  managed  by  three 
of  the  most  popular  hotel  proprietors  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Messrs.  Jury,  Cotton, 
&  Goodman.  The  last  named  is  the  resi- 
dent manager,  and  is  most  courteous  and 

capable.  ,     .  ,     , 

Dublin  is  the  metropolis  of  the  island, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  magniflcence 
of  its  puUic  buildings  and  by  its  numer- 
ous splendid  residencefi,  and  b  justly  re- 
gaided,  in  external  appearance,  as  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  It  was  first 
taken  by  the  English  under  Richard  Strong- 
bow  in  1169.  Henry  II.  held  his  first 
court  here  in  1172,  and  m  1210  King  John 
held  a  court,  when  the  first  bridge  was 
thrown  across  the  Liffey.  It  was  besieged 
by  Edward  Bruce  in  1816,  when  he  was  rev 
poised  with  great  loss ;  likewise  by  Henry 
VIII.  with  the  same  effect    Dublin  is  the 
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seat  of  a  Protestant  Universitj',  stj-led 
Trinity  College,  which  dates  its  foundation 
from  the  time  of  Qaeen  Elizabeths  There 
are,  besides,  academies  and  other  instita- 
tions  for  the  colturo  of  science,  literature, 
and  the 'fine  arts.  The  amonnt  of  tho 
commerce  of  Dublin  is  considerable.  Both 
foreign  and  coasting  trade  are  extensively 
carried  on.  As  the  mouth  of  thoLiffeyis 
80  obstructed  by  sand-banks  that  largo  ves- 
sels can  not  roach  tho  city,  an  admirable 
harbor  has  been  constructed  at  Kingston, 
six  miles  frbiti  tiie  city,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway. 

The  principal  objects  of  attraction  in 
Dublin  are,  first,  the  Castle^  the  qfficifU  res- 
idence of  the  lord  lieutenant  since  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  at  which  time  it  was  devoted 
to  this  use ;  the  chief  attraction  of  which 
is  its  beautiful  chapel,  built  of  Irish  lime- 
stone and  oak.  Its  elegantly-stained  glass 
windows  contain  the  arms  of  all  the  differ- 
ent lord  lieutenants  most  admirably  exe- 
cuted. The  music  one  hears  hero  overy 
Sunday  forenoon  is  most  excellent.  The 
different  state  apartments  may  be  visited 
at  all  times,  unless  when  occupied  during 
the  season,  when  the  viceroy  gives  his 
levees,  when  all  Dublin  who  is  any  body 
goes.  Try  to  visit  the  court-yard  of  the 
Castle  in  the  forenoon  during  the  time  the 
band  plays. 

On  our  way  to  the  Castle,  a  visit  should 
be  made  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  College 
Green,  formerly  the  Irish  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  decidedly  the  finest  building  in 
Dublin,  if  not  in  Ireland.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1787,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000.  The 
House  of  Lords  remains  the  same  as  when 
finished,  with  the  exception  that  a  statue 
of  Greorge  III.  now  stands  where  formerly 
the  throne  stood.  There  are  two  fine 
tapestries,  representing  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  Water  and  the  Siege  of  Derry. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  used  to-day  as 
the  Teller's  Office.  Orders  are  freely  given 
by  the  secretary  of  the  bank  for  admission 
to  see  the  operation  of  printing  the  bank- 
notes. The  General  Post-office,  on  Sack- 
ville  Street,  is  also  another  fine  building 
which  should  be  examined. 

Immediately  opposite  the  Bank  is  7Wn- 
%  College^  which  was  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  from  which  has  emanated 
some  of  the  greatest  wits  of  modem  times. 
It  covers  an  area  of  nearly  thirty  acres, 
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contains  a  library  of  nearly  20,000  vol- 
umes, and  many  valuable  manuscripts. 
The  museum  is  rich  in  interesting  relics, 
among  which  is  tho  harp  of  Brian  Bor- 
oihmo,  and  the  charter-horn  of  KingO'Kav- 
anagh.  Near  the  library  is  the  Fellows' 
Garden,  in  which  is  situated  the  Magnetic 
Observatory,  the  first  ever  established  of 
the  kind.  The  students  of  Trinity  College 
number  about  1400. 

Christ's  Church  Cathedral,  or  tho  Catho% 
dral  of  tho  Holy  Trinity,  was  erected  in 
tho  11th  century.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  It  contains  a  monument  said 
to  bo  that  of  Strongbow.  This  church  was 
formerly  tho  repository  of  many  v^uablo 
relics,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  citi- 
zens in  tho  16th  century,  among  others  tho 
staff  of  St.  Patrick ;  it  also  contained  tho 
sacred  shrine  of  St.  Culie,  which  was  stolen 
from  tho  Welsh  by  the  people  of  Dublin, 
and  which  was  hold  in  high  veneration  by 
tlie  citizens.  Pilgrims  came  from  &r  and 
near  to  worship  before  it,  and  while  in 
Dublin  they  enjoyed  the  right  of  sanctu- 
ary. It  was  in  this  church  that  the  Lit- 
ur^ry  was  first  read  in  Ireland  in  the  En- 
glish language;  and  in  1553  mass  was 
again  performed,  and  continued  for  six 
years,  by  order  of  Queen  Mary,  when  the 
reformed  service  took  its  place.  Travel- 
ers remaining  in  Dublin  during  Sunday 
will  do  well  to  \isit  the  Cathedral,  where 
they  will  have  some  delightful  music  from 
a  full  choir. 

SU  Patrtck't  Cathedral,-— Thia  structure, 
dear  to  all  Irishmen,  was  erected  a^Mut  the 
close  of  the  12th  century.  The  original 
structure,  however,  antedates  this  by  many 
hundred  years ;  in  fact,  it  is  affirmed  ihat 
St.  Patrick  erected  a  place  of  worship  here, 
which  was  the  site  of  the  well  where  he 
originally  baptized  his  converts.  There 
are  numerous  monuments  in  the  interior 
of  this  cathedral ;  that  of  Boyle,  earl  of 
Cork,  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice. 
The  earl  and  his  lady  are  represented  sur- 
rounded by  sixteen  of  their  children :  con- 
tiguous to  this  monument  are  two  marble 
slabs,  which  cover  the  resting-places  of 
Dean  Swift  and  Mrs.  Johnston,  the  **  Stel- 
la" of  his  poetry.  The  Lady  Chapel  was 
formerly  used  as  the  chapter-house  for  tho 
Knights  of  St.  Patrick.  The  principal  other 
churches  are  St.  George's,  St.  Michan's,  St. 
Audeon's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  Worburg'a 
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The  Font  Courts,  a  magnificent  and  ex- 
tensive stractore,  'which  cost  over  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  so  called  on  account  of  the 
object  for  which  it  was  erected,  viz.,  the 
Courts  of  Qneen^s  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
Chancery,  and  Exchequer.  The  river  front 
is  450  feet  long,  and  has  a  fine  portico  of 
six  Corinthian  columns  supporting  a  pedi- 
ment surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Moses, 
with  figures  of  Justice  and  Mercy  on  either 
liand.  The  building  is  crowned  by  a  mag- 
nificent dome,  under  which  is  the  grand 
hall,  Oi  feet  in  diameter,  and  lighted  by  a 
figure  of  Truth  holding  a  torch  in  her  hand. 
IVom  this  hall,  which  in  term  time  is  the 
great  resort  of  lawyers,  doors  lead  into  the 
four  diflTerent  courts.  Over  the  entrances 
are  four  pictures  worthy  of  notice :  first, 
James  I.  abolishing  the  Brehon  laws,  Hen- 
ry II.  granting  a  charter  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, John  signing  the  Magna  Charta,  and 
WiDiam  the  Conqueror  establishing  courts 
of  justice.  In  addition  to  the  Four  Courts, 
there  are  two  wings  which  contain  other 
smaller  courts  and  offices. 

The  Cugtom-kouse  is,  externally  consid- 
ered, the  finest  building  in  Dublin.  It 
was  erected  at  an  expense  of  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  and  occupied  ten 
years  in  building.  Over  the  portico,  which 
is  composed  of  Doric  columns,  are  colossal 
statues  of  Navigation,  Wealth,  Commerce, 
and  Industry'.  On  the  tympanum  is  a 
sculpture  representing  the  Union  of  En- 
gland and  Ireland.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  building  is  a  portico  nearly  similar, 
with  figures  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  whole  building  is  surmount- 
ed by  a  dome,  on  which  is  a  colossal  statue 
of  Hope.  Seen  from  every  side,  the  Cus- 
tom-house is  a  very  beautiful  building. 
The  Exchange^  in  Dame  Street,  is  also  de- 
serring  of  a  visit. 

Xelson*8,  Monument,  which  stands  in  the 
centre  of  SackviUe  Street,  is  a  beautiful 
testimonial  erected  by  the  Irish  admirers 
of  that  hero.  The  pedestal  is  of  granite, 
tMtty  feet  high,  bearing  the  names  of  Nel- 
son's different  victories.  The  Doric  col- 
umn is  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  fine  statue  of  the  hero,  erect- 
ed by  Thomas  Kirk,  thirteen  feet  in  height, 
which  stands  on  another  pedestal.  Nelson 
is  represented  leaning  against  the  capstan 
of  a  ship.  A  magnificent  view  of  the  city 
and  surrounding  country  may  be  had  from 


the  summit.    A  fee  of  sixpence  is  demand- 
ed for  ascending. 

The  Jriih  NaUanal  Gallery  contains  some 
fine  paintings  and  sculpture.  It  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  Leinster  Lawn,  and 
w:as  opened  in  18G4.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  squart  is  tho  Ifusewn  c^  Natural 
History, 

Tho  Royal  Iiish  Academy  should  also  be 
visited.  A  member's  fntroduction  is  nec- 
essary. The  museum  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  antiquities. 

It  won't  do  to  say  to  a  citizen  of  Dublin 
that  you  have  visited  the  city  and  not  P/ur- 
nix  Park^  which  the  natives  think  superior 
to  any  thing  in  the  world !  We  only  say 
to  American  travelers,  don't  expect  to  find 
a  Central  Park  of  New  York,  a  Bois  de 
Boulogne  of  Paris,  or  a  Cascine  of  Florence. 
The  portion  open  to  the  public  is  1300  acres 
in  extent,  and  contains  many  magnificent 
trees  and  fine  carriage-drives,  but  no  diver- 
sity of  scenery,  beautiful  lakes,  walks,  flow- 
ers, and  fountains,  such'  as  you  see  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  which  we  think,  in  years,  when 
the  trees  obtain  sufficient  growth,  will  bo 
far  superior  to  any  thing  in  the  world. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  in  the  Phoe- 
nix Park  is  tho  Wellinffton  Testimonial.  It 
is  a  massive  obelisk,  placed  on  a  granito 
pedestal,  on  which  are  written  the  various 
victories  gained  by  England's  greatest  war- 
rior. It  is  about  200  feet  in  height,  and 
cost  $100,000.  Tho  vice-regal  lodge  of 
the  lord  lieutenant  is  situated  in  the  Park, 
and  near  which  are  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
They  are  quite  extensive,  and,  though  not 
well  filled,  the  collection  is  varied. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Glasnevin,  about  two  miles  from 
Dublin,  near  which  is  the  Cemetery^  con- 
taining numerous  fine  monuments,  among 
others  thoso  of  Daniel  O'Connell  and  Cur- 
ran.  They  are  both  of  massive  granite,  tho 
former  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  a  cross  eight  feet  high. 

There  are  numerous  excursions  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Dublin,  which,  if  the  traveler 
has  time,  he  had  better  make ;  and,  should 
he  not  be  crossing  the  Channel  fVom  Kings- 
ton (eight  miles  from  Dublin),  he  had  bet- 
ter make  an  excursion  to  that  town,  which 
is  the  harbor  of  Dublin,  and  fh)m  which 
steamers  are  arriving  and  departing  sever- 
al times  each  day  to  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales. 
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Kingriowtty  now  somowhat  of  a  fkshiona- 
ble  watering-place, was,  in  1821,  a  miserable 
iisbing-village  called  Dunleary.  On  the 
occasion  of  George  IV.  visiting  Ireland  and 
landing  at  tbis  port,  its  name  was  changed 
to  Kingston,  and  its  prosperity  commenced 
from  that  date.  Tbe  barbor  Js  entirely  ar- 
tificial, and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  tbe  king- 
dom ;  its  cost  was  two  and  a  balf  millions 
of  dollars.  Tbo  railway  runs  along  the 
pier,  where  passengers  may  change  imme- 
diately to  the  sailing  packet  under  shelter 
during  stormy  weather.  The  principal 
hotels  are  Bo^al  and  Angiesea  Amu.  A 
most  interesting  excursion  of  three  days 
may  be  made  by  continuing  on  to  Bray,  a 
iratering-place  of  very  modem  construc- 
tion, Enniskerry,  the  Dargle,  the  Seven 
Churches,  Vale  of  Avoca,  and  Wicklow. 
For  particulars  of  this  excursion,  see  some 
of  the  monthly  local  guides. 

An  excursion  should  also  be  made  to  the 
Hill  of  Howth,  an  elevated  promontory  at 
the  northern  entrance  to  Dublin  harbor. 
It  rises  nearly  600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Its  castle,  abbey,  and  college  are 
well  worth  a  'V'isit.  The  castlo  is  the  fam* 
ily  seat  of  the  Lawrences,  who  have  hold  It 
for  the  last  seven  hundred  years.  The 
£imily  name  was  formerly  Tristrane,  but 
Sir  Amirec  Tristrane  de  Valence,  having 
won  a  battle  on  St.  Lawrence's  day,  then 
took  the  name  of  that  saint.  The  sword 
of  that  famous  warrior  still  hangs  in  the 
chapel. 

There  is  rather  a  romantic  story  in  con- 
nection with  this  family,  which,  if  true, 
shows  the  regard  posterity  has  in  some  in- 
stances for  a  pledge  given  by  their  ances- 
tors. During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  one 
Grace  O'Malley,  an  amazon  chief taineSs, 
returning  from  a  visit  to  the  queen,  landed 
at  Howth,  and  demanded  hospitality  of  the 
castle's  owner,  which  he  for  some  reason 
refused,  it  is  said,  because  he  was  at  dinner. 
The  amazon  determined  to  have  revenge 
for  the  insult,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  ah  op- 
portunity, which  happened  in  finding  the 
chUd  the  heir  to  the  house  within  her  reach. 
Having  seized  him,  bo  was  kept  in  close 
confinement  until  she  abstracted  a  vow 
from  the  father  that  on  no  account  here- 
after should  the  castle  gates  be  closed  dur- 
ing the  hour  of  dinner,  and  the  promise 
was  most  religiously  kept  until  a  recent 
period.  There  is  a  painting  in  the  castle 
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which  illustrates  the  event.  A  full-length 
portrait  of  tbe  celebrated  Dean  Swift  may 
also  be  seen  here. 

TJie  light-house  and  St.  FinUn's  Church 
should  also  be  noticed. 

A  fine  excursion  can  be  made  to  Galway 
and  the  west  of  Ireland  if  one  has  plenty 
of  time,  and  tho  mountains  and  lakes  of 
Connemara  will  well  repay  the  visit.  Tho 
distance  to  Galway  is  126  miles ;  time,  b\ 
hours ;  fare,  #5  50. 

Fifteen  miles  Arom  Dublin  wo  pass  Mag- 
nootb,  where  may  be  seen  the  fine  buildings 
of  the  Boyal  College  of  St  Patrick,  which, 
after  long  debate  in  the  British  Pariioment 
during  the  present  reign,  was  permanently 
endowed  for  tlie  education  of  five  hundred 
priests.  Kone  but  those  destined  for  tho 
priesthood  can  enter  here,  and  the  course 
of  study  requires  eight  ^-ears.  The  most 
conspicuous  object  seen  on  the  arrival  at 
the  station  is  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  Kil- 
dare,  erected  In  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
is  at  present  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit.  Fifty 
miles  fyom  Dublin  we  pass  through  MtU- 
linffor,  a  town  of  considerable  importance, 
whcnc3  a  branch  railroad  of  24  miles  leads 
to  SligO. 

Sliffo  is  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Sligo,  and 
contains  a  population  of  nearly  11,000. 
The  town  is  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness, 
but  its  abbey,  built  in  the  18th  century,  is 
a  splendid  ruin,  and  its  contiguity  to  one 
of  the  loveliest  lakes  in  Ireland,  viz.,  Lough 
Gill,  is  deserving  the  notice  of  travelers. 
The  Imperial  Hotel  is  the  best,  and  is  sit- 
uated immediately  in  front  of  the  abbey. 
The  lake  is  best  reached  by  taking  a  boat 
up  the  River  Garvogo  about  three  miles. 
Through  this  stream  tho  lake  empties  its 
waters  into  the  Bay  of  Sligo. 

Ten  miles  from  Mullingar  we  arrive  at 
Athlone,  noted  principally  for  its  siege  in 
1691,  when  the  army  of  Williamlll.  hurled 
against  its* walls  and  castles  over  twelve 
thousand  cannon-balls.  This  town  is  an 
important  military  station,  containing  bar- 
racks  for  two  thousand  men,  and  fifteen 
thousand  stand  of  arms.  We  next  reach 
Athenry,  renowned  in  Irish  history  for  tho 
many  desperate  encounters  between  tbo 
English  and  Irish  forces,  also  for  its  castle, 
built  in  the  13th  century,  and  admirably 
preserved,  and  its  Dominican  abbey,  one 
of  the  finest  rnins  in  Ireland. 
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FasatBg  on  the  loft  tho  roined  Castle 
DonydoimeU,  we  mow  obtain  a  line  view 
of  GalwQ^  the  capital  of  the  west  of  Iie- 
landl,  and  the  filth  city  of  Ireland  in  point 
of  pc^Milatioa  and  commerce.  Attached  to 
the  nilwaj  station  there  is  a  fine  hoteL 
Gdway  contained  in  1861  a  pc^nlation  of 
16,41s  inhahitantos  being  a  £illing  off  in 
ten  years  of  neariy  fonr  thoosand.  The 
town  is  sttoated  on  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  western  lakes  of  Ireland 
poar  oat.  their  surplus  waters.  The  city 
owes  toosiderable  of  its  importance  to  its 
(Oflmnrce  with  Spain,  and  its  intercourse 
with  that  country  may  be  seen  in  every 
diiectioB,  not  only  in  tho  architecture  of 
the  houses  and  appearance  of  the  streets, 
bdtin  the  natiTes ;  one  sees  on  every  side 
dark  eyes  and  dark  hair,  and  black  eyes 
sad  yellow  hair  are  by  no  means  of  rare 
oeeurenceu  Tha  principal  public  buUd- 
ingi  are  the  Queen's  College,  Custom- 
Hooas,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boyal  In- 
stitotion,  Collagiate  Church  of  St.  Kiohdas, 
tone  monasteries  and  nunneriea.  There 
are  also  several  breweriies,  distilleries,  and 
nameronsfonnderies.  Galway  was  brought 
cQospicuously  before  our  conntrjjnsn  a  few 
yens  since  as  the  terminus  of  the  '^Lever** 
line  of  steanfters,  running  between  New 
York  and  Ireland.  Travdbars,  before  leav- 
ing Galway,  should  visit  the  quarter  called 
Ghddagh,  which  is  exclusively  occupied 
by  a  peculiar  set  of  people,  mostly  fisher- 
men, who  never  mix  nor  intermarry  with 
the  other  inhabitants.  They  have  a  chief 
smoog  themselves,  who  decides  all  dis- 
putes, and  who  receives  the  tltlo  of  King 
of  the  GUuidagfa.  A  little  farther  west- 
ward of  this  place  a  beautiful  'view  of  the 
liay  and  islaiids  of  Arran  may  be  hod. 
These  is^nds,  celebrated  by  tho  poet 
Moore  —  "Oh,  Arranmoro,  loved  Arran- 
mofe** — ^nuLybo  visited  by  boats  from  Gal- 
way, which  go  every  few  days.  Tourists 
Tijd^ig  Connemara  generally  make  Gal- 
way thek  starting-point.  Three  or  four 
days  or  a  week  may  be  very  ploasantly 
spexit  in  this  delightful  district 

'Ftam  Dublin  to  Belfast,  through  Drogh- 
eda  and  Dnndalk,  distance  112  miles; 
£ue,  ^;  time,  four  hours.  From  Dublin 
to  Droglieda  the  distance  is  32  miles.  This 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  tho  River 
Boyne,  and  (xmtaiins  nearly  15,000  inhab- 
itants.   Imperial  Hotel  the  best.    There  is 


but  little  to  detain  tho  traveler  here,  if  we 
except  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  St  Mary 
d'Urso  and  the  abbey  of  the  Dominicans ; 
even  these  are  difficult  to  see  firom  their 
position.  The  spinning  of  flax  is  now  the 
principal  oocupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Biver  Boyne  is  here  crossed  by  a  mag- 
nificent bridge,  from  which  a  fine  view  may 
be  had. 

The  Boyne  is  celebrated  in  history,  tho 
banks  of  which  being  the  battle-ground 
where  the  forces  of  James  II.  and  those  of 
his  8on4u4aw,  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
met  July  Ist,  1G90.  The  engagement  is 
known  as  the  **  Battle  of  the  Boyne.'*  Tho 
forces  were  equall}'  divided,  80,000  on  a 
side.  The  prince  was  the  victor.  James 
fled  to  France,  and  the  victory  secured  to 
the  country  liberty,  law,  and  religion.  The 
brave  Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  command- 
ed the  prince's  forces,  was  killed  on  tho 
field:  see  the  monument  erected  to  his 
memory.  Kohl  says,  "James  displayed 
but  little  courage  in  this  memorable  battle. 
He  abandoned  the  field  even  before  tho 
battle  was  decided,  and  made  a  ride  of  un- 
exampled rapidity  through  Ireland.  In  a 
few  hours  he  readied  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
and  on  the  f<^owing  day  he  rode  to  AVo- 
terford,  a  distance  of  100  miles.  Never- 
theless, James  sought  to  throw  the  bhuuo 
of  the  whole  defeat  on  the  Irish.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  he  met  tho 
Lady  Tyroonnel,  a  woman  of  ready  wit,  to 
whom  he  exclaimed,  *Tour  countrymen, 
the  Irish,  can  run  very  &st,  it  must  bo 
owned.'  *In  this,  as  in  every  other  re- 
spect, your  majesty  surpasses  them,  for 
you  have  won  tho  race,' "  was  the  merited 
rebuke  of  the  lady.  The  day  after  the  bat- 
tle Drogheda  opened  its  gates  to  the  En- 
glish army.  It  is  one  of  the  many  towns 
which  experienced  the  rigor  of  Cromwell's 
severity  during  the  merciless  campaign  of 
1650,  nearly  the  entire  garrison,  with  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  having  been 
put  to  the  sword  after  a  successful  siege. 
One  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  ha>4ng 
taken  shelter  in  St.  Peter's  Church  steeple, 
Cromwell  ordered  it  to  be  fired,  and  burned 
them  up.  Tho  slaughter  was  continued 
for  five  days. 

The  linen  trade,  which  is  very  extensive 
in  tho  north  of  Ireland,  forms  the  staple  of 
Dro^eda.  The  Earl  of  Desmond,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  was  beheaded  hero 
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kindness  shown  toward  ^e 


{if  stopping  at  Drogheda)  should 
>  to  Mellifont  Abbey,  distance  five 
mu  ixA  Monasterloice,  six  miles  distant. 
The  round  tower  of  this  last  dates  from 
the  ninth  centurv.  There  are  some  fine 
antique  crosses  here,  the  largest  of  which 
is  twenty-seven  feet  high,  and  contains  a 
Gaelic  inscription  concerning  Muredach,  a 
king  of  Ireland,  who  died  in  634. 

We  next  approach  Dundalk^  a  manufac- 
turing town  of  10,860  inhabitants.  Its 
principal  trade  is  in  flax  and  com.  Ar- 
thur'a  Hotel  the  best.  Dundalk  is  noted 
for  the  sieges  it  sustained  from  Edward 
Bruce  in  1816,  fW>m  the  O'Neils,  and  f^m 
Lord  Inchiquin  in  1640.  Edward  Bruce 
was  here  crowned  king  of  Ireland.  Ho  re- 
sided in  Dundalk  for  two  years,  when  ho 
was  killed  near  by  in  an  engagement  with 
the  English.  After  Scotbmd  had  gained 
her  independence  at  Bannockbum,  the 
Irish  invited  ^ward,  brother  of  Kobert 
Bruce,  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Ireland.  He  was  the  last  monarch,  and 
Dundalk  was  the  last  town  in  Ireland 
where  a  monarch  was  crowned.  The  town 
has  a  fine  park,  and  Dundalk  House  and 
grounds,  the  residence  of  Lord  Roden,  arc 
open  to  visitors. 

Fifty-eight  miles  more  and  we  arrive  at 
Belfast  J  tiie  metropolis  (St  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. Different  from  most  cities  of  Ire- 
land, it  shows  a  continued  increase  in  pop- 
ubtion.  In  1851  it  contained  100,000 ;  in 
1870  it  amounted  to  119,718. 

The  principal  hotel,  and  one  of  the  best 
in  Ireland,  is  the  Imperial,  admirably  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Jury,  son  of  the  proprietor 
of  Jury*^s  Hotel  in  Dublin. 

The  whole  city  of  Belfast,  whose  popu- 
lation and  prosperity  have  so  rapidly  in- 
creased, stands  on  the  territory  of  the  Mar- 
qub  of  Donegal,  to  whose  ancestors  it  was 
awarded  by  James  I.  when  Belfast  was  a 
small  village,  and  formerly  returned  that 
nobleman  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
per  annum.  Belfast  is  a  great  seat  of  both 
linen  and  cotton  manufiictures.  It  pos- 
sesses a  large  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive intercourse  with  the  ports  of  the 
Scotch  and  English  coast,  especially  with 
Liverpool,  to  which  it  sends  great  quanti- 
ties of  cattle  and  agricultural  pxxKluce. 
The  city  has  a  cheerful  aspect :  the  streets 
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are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  the  houses 
mostly  of  brick,  and  well  built.  Belfast 
contains  an  important  collegiate  establish- 
ment, entitled  the  Belfast  Academical  In- 
stitution, and  is  also  the  seat  of  the  queen*s 
colleges.  One  of  the  most  elegant  edifices 
in  the  town,  finished  in  the  Italian  style, 
is  that  which  contains  the  offices  of  the 
harbor  commissioners :  it  has  a  fine  clock- 
tower,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  constructed 
of  cut  stone.  The  first  Bible  that  was 
ever  printed  in  Ireland  was  puUbhed  at 
Bel&st — the  printing  of  this  volume  did 
not  occur,  however,  until  1794;  no  print- 
ing-press was  brought  here  until  1696,  Ire- 
land being  far  behind  even  Russia  in  this 
respect.  The  public  buildings  are  mostly 
of  modest  appearance.  The  Commercial 
Buildings  contain  handsome  reading- 
rooms,  well  furnished  with  newspapers. 
The  Bank  of  Belfast  presents  in  its  style 
of  architecture  a  mixture  of  Doric  and  Co- 
rinthian, and  b  quite  attractive  in  its  ap> 
pearance.  The  First  Presbyterian  Meet- 
ing-house, in  Rosemary  Street,  is  elegantly 
decorated  inside ;  the  ceiling  is  elaborately 
ornamented  in  stucco ;  a  portico,  composed 
of  ten  Doric  columns,  with  an  elaborate 
balustrade,  renders  the  exterior  worthy  of 
observation. 

The  BelfcuA  Mu$ewm  contains  a  large  coU 
lection  of  Irish  antiquities,  and  the  build- 
ing is  rich  in  design  and  execution.  The 
Custom-house,  Post-office,  and  St.Patrick*B 
Cathedral  are  among  the  other  principal 
buildings.  The  (tH(eiC»  Bridge,  which  oc- 
cupies **the  Great  Bridge  of  Belfast,"  is 
very  elegant,  large,  and  substantial.  Be- 
yond the  Presbyterian  CoUege,  a  very  mag- 
nificent building,  is  the  Botanical  Garden, 
established  in  1830.  It  is  the  next  finest 
in  Ireland  to  that  of  Dublin,  and  even  pos- 
sesses many  advantages  over  the  latter. 

Jh6  flax-mills  of  Belfast  are  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  sights  in  the  city ;  one  of 
each  kind  should  be  visited,  that  is,  those 
worked  by  steam  and  by  hand.  The  lar- 
gest steam-mill  is  that  of  the  Messrs.  Mul- 
holland,  who,  it  is  said,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, employ  twenty-five  thousand  men  ; 
but  the  finest  linen  and  damask  is  onljr 
made  by  hand,  and  the  process  of  forming 
and  weaving  the  different  patterns  is  de- 
cidedly interesting.  The  best  establish- 
ment to  visit  is  that  of  Mr.  Michael  An- 
drews, at  Ardoyne,  about  one  mile  out  of 
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the  city.  The  vhole  establishment  may 
be  seen  between  10  and  12  and  8  and  5  ev* 
ery  day  of  the  week.  Here  many  of  the 
first  families  in  Europe  have  their  coats  of 
arms  drawn  and  woven  in  their  napkins, 
table-cloths,  etc.  The  proprietor  allows 
no  gratuity  to  be  received  by  the  persons 
showing  the  establishment. 

Steamers  are  leaving  the  harbor  of  BeU 
fast  for  Liverpool,  DabHn,  Glasgow,  Car- 
lisle, and  Dumfries  almost  daily. 

Travelers  shoold  also  extend  their  visit 
to  Cave  HUl,  about  two  miles,  whence  a 
most  glorious  panoramic  view  may  be  ob- 
tained of  tho  surrounding  country.  The 
hill  takes  its  name  fh>m  three  caves,  which 
may  be  seen  on  its  perpendicular  face.  On 
its  summit  is  an  earthwork,  which  was  one 
of  the  strong-holds  of  Brian  M*Art,  whose 
clan  was  exterminated  in  the  reign  of 
Qneen  Elizabeth. 

From  Belfast  to  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
distance  74  miles,  viz.,  62  to  Coleraine, 
thence  by  branch  road  to  Portrush,  six 
miles,  from  which  place  we  take  a  carriage 
to  the  Causeway,  a  distance  of  six  miles. 
Fare  to  Portmsh,  $8. 

About  ten  miles  from  Belfiist  we  pass 
the  town  of  Carrichferym^  which  contains 
4000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  of 
Scotch  descent. 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  is  the 
Qidle^  which  was  built  by  a  De  Courcy  in 
the  12th  century.     It  was  captured  from 
the  English  by  Bruce,  at  whose  death  it 
again  reverted  to  them.     It  is  at  present 
wed  as  a  garrison  by  a  company  of  artil- 
Iciy.    Twelve  mQes,  and  we  arrive  Kt  An- 
trim^ a  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  close  to 
LooghKeagfa,  the  largest  lake  in  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  and  only  surpassed  in  size  by 
that  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  and  Lado- 
ga and  Onega  in  Russia.     In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  is  Antrim  Castle,  with  its 
bcautifal  park  and  grounds.    This  fine  old 
Btructare  is  the  seat  of  Yisconnt  Massa- 
reeae.    A  short  distance  beyond  Antrim 
we  pass  the  deer-pork  of  Shane*s  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  fsmous  race  of  heroes  the 
O'Ncils,  who  were  for  ages  the  lords  of 
Ulster. 

The  Red  Hand  in  the  arms  of  Ulster, 
which  were  the  arms  of  the  O'Neils,  is  thus 
accounted  for :  When  Ireland  first  was  con- 
qaered  or  settled,  it  was  permitted  to  the 
person  who  should  first  touch  the  ground 


that  he  should  be  its  chief.  O'Keil,  who 
was  one  of  the  party  that  first  approached 
the  shore,  cut  off  his  hand  and  threw  it  on 
the  bank,  thereby  first  touching  the  ground, 
and  from  this  individual  sprung  the  royal 
race.  The  waters  of  Lough  Keagh  are  cel- 
ebrated for  their  healing  of  scrofulous  dis- 
eases, and  for  their  petrifying  properties, 
requiring  but  a  few  years  to  turn  wood 
into  stone. 

Thfa*ty-six  miles  more  and  we  reach  CoU' 
mine,  which  contains  6681  inhabitants.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  but  nothing  of 
interest  to  be  seen.  Travelers  change  cars 
here  for  Portrushj  the  stopping-place  for  vis- 
itors to  the  Giant* s  Causeway,  and  where 
one  can  not  only  spend  days,  but  weeks  to 
advantage.  The  best  hotel  in  Portrush  is 
the  Antrim  Arms,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
kept  and  most  reasonable  houses  not  only 
in  Ireland,  but  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
From  here  travelers  make  the  excursions 
to  Dunluce  Castle  and  the  Giant*s  Cause- 
way. There  is  a  good  stable  attached  to 
the  hotel,  where  carriages,  horses,  or  jaunt- 
ing-cars may  be ,  engaged  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Portrush  is  situated  on  a  bold  headland, 
with  a  deep  bay  on  either  side,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  it  is  the  group  of  rocky  isl- 
ands called  the  Skerries,  which  form  a  fine 
breakwater  for  the  harbor.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable bathing-place,  and,  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  railway,  a  place  of  considerable 
activity. 

About  two  miles  from  Portmsh  we  ar- 
rive at  the  Ccutle  ofDunbtce,  which  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  picturesque  ruins 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  stands  upon 
an  isolated  rock  100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  connected  with  the  main 
land  by  one  of  the  most  narrow  bridges  one 
can  well  imagine  —  say  20  inches  wide. 
The  date  of  its  erection  is  uncertain ;  its 
building,  however,  is  generally  conceded 
to  De  Courcy,  earl  of  tJlster.  It  has  been 
the  scene  and  subject  of  endless  tradition, 
as  well  as  many  romantic  and  humble 
events.  It  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
M*Quillans,  and  afterward  of  the  M*Don- 
alds  of  Scotland,  Colonel  M 'Donald  having 
married  into  the  family  of  the  M*Quillan8. 
Those  who  feel  inclined  to  boast  of  their 
pedigree  should  be  informed  that  the  found- 
er of  the  McQuillans  could  trace  his  family 
back  8000  years,  when  they  left  Babylon 
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for  Scotland.  The  Scottish  fiimilj  are  BtUl 
lords  of  Antrim  and  Dunluce.  Beneath 
the  castle  is  a  long,  narrow  cave,  which 
may  be  entered  by  a  small  opening  at  low 
water. 

Three  miles  farthes  brings  us  to  Bush- 
milU^  so  called  from  the  River  Bush,  on 
which  is  situated  a  water-mill.  The  river 
is  a  favorite  resort  for  anglers,  and  its  sal- 
mon and  treat  are  delicious. 

Nearly  two  miles  farther  we  arrive  at 
the  Giant's  Ccuueway,  the  most  remarkable 
natural  cariosity  in  the  country.  This  ba^ 
Baltic  promontory,  which  projects  upward 
of  a  thousand  feet  into  the  sea,  consists  of 
huge  piles  of  prismatic  columns  arranged 
side  by  side  with  perfect  uniformity.  One 
might  imagine  them  to  be  the  work  of  in- 
genious artificers,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  art  of  man  could  rival  the  nice- 
ty with  which  each  piece  is  fitted  to  the 
other.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  scientific 
description  of  the  peculiar  formation  of  this 
causeway,  nor  have  we  the  time  nor  room 
to  embody  the  theories  of  the  different 
learned  writers  on  the  subject,  few  of  whom 
agree,  and  none  of  whose  statements  are 
more  satbfactory  than  the  romantic  stories 
told  by  the  guide  who  accompanies  you. 
(Speaking  of  guides,  John  McLaughlin, 
whose  name  will  be  given  you  at  the  An- 
trim ArmSf  is  one  of  the  best,  but  fearfully 
jealous  of  his  rights  to  sell  photographs, 
and  who  will  caution  you  in  advance 
agaiftst  a  poor  weird,  wild,  laughing,  leap- 
ing, eccentric  young  woman,  who  wayla^'S 
you  in  every  direction.  We  stealthily 
bought  one  of  her  photographs  for  a  shil- 
ling, gave  her  half  a  crown,  took  no  change, 
and  felt  delighted  at  having  cheated  John, 
and  receiving  so  many  "God  bless  your 
honor's"  from  the  poor  but  highly  amus- 
ing creature.)  It  is  said  by  some  leisure- 
ly-disposed individual,  who  has  taken  the 
time  and  pains  to  count  them,  that  we  walk 
over  the  heads  of  some  4000  columns,  all 
beautifully  cut  and  polished,  commencing 
with  the  triangular,  or  three  sided,  and 
ending  with  the  nonagon,  or  nine  sided. 
Among  the  numerous  fieibuloas  objects  of 
interest  which  the  guide  will  point  out,  no- 
tice the  Amphitheatre  Gateway,  Chimney- 
tops,  Polpit,  and  Giant's  Well,  where,  if  you 
drink  some  of  the  water  (especially  if  you 
mix  it  with  c*  mountain  dew"  sold  there  by 
an  old  man),  and  at  the  same  time  make  a 
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wish,  it  will  surely  be  verified  within  the 
year.  Notice  also  the  Giant's  Grandmoth- 
er, who  was  petrified  for  having  three  hus« 
bands  at  the  same  time. 

Previous  to  landing  at  the  Causeway, 
you  will  be  taken  in  a  boat  to  see  the  caves 
which  lie  under  the  rocks  along  the  coast. 
[Notice  the  tariff  for  boats  and  guides 
which  is  hung  up  at  the  hotel,  and  pay  ac- 
cordingly. The  boatmen  expect  a  small 
fee  extra,  especially  should  it  be  a  rough 
day.]  The  principal  cave,  and  one  into 
which  the  boat  can  be  safely  rowed,  is 
Portcoon.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  Causeway.  Into  this  the  sea 
rushes  and  recedes  with  a  fearful. voise, 
and  the  boat  is  sometimes  carried  to  near- 
ly the  top  of  the  cave,  which  is  45  feet 
high :  its  length  b  850  feet.  The  Dunker- 
xy  Cave  is  over  600  feet  long,  and  about  70 
feet  high  above  low  water.  Its  entrance 
resembles  a  Gothic  arch,  and  the  rise  and 
fidl  of  the  swell  is  much  greater  than  in 
the  Portcoon  Cave,  but  much  more  regu- 
lar, owing  to  its  greater  depth,  and  to  a 
nervous  person  the  slow  and  gradual  rising 
to  the  roof  is  rather  exciting.  There  are 
numerous  other  caves,  which  will  be  point- 
ed out  to  the  traveler  as  he  is  rowed  past. 
One  of  the  former  guides  at  the  Causeway 
gave  the  origin  of  the  Causeway  in  thitf 
wise: 

"The  giant.  Fin  M^Conl,  was  the  cham- 
pion of  Ireland,  and  felt  very  much  ag- 
grieved at  the  insolent  boasting  of  a  cer- 
tain Caledonian  giant,  who  offered  to  beat 
all  who  came  before  him,  and  even  dared 
to  tell  Fin  that  if  it  weren't  for  the  wetting 
of  himself,  he  would  swim  over  and  give 
him  a  drubbing.  Fin  at  last  applied  to 
the  king,  who,  not  perhaps  daring  to  ques- 
tion the  doings  of  such  a  mighty  man,  gave 
him  leave  to  construct  a  causeway  right  to 
Scotland,  on  which  the  Scot  walked  over 
and  fought  the  Irishman.  Fin  turned  out 
victor ;  and  with  an  amount  of  generos- 
ity quite  becoming  his  Hibernian  descent, 
kindly  allowed  his  former  rival  to  marry 
and  settle  in  Ireland,  which  the  Scot  was 
nothing  loth  to  do,  seeing  that  at  that  time 
living  in  Scotland  was  none  of  the  best, 
and  every  body  knows  that  Ireland  was 
always  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 
Since  the  death  of  the  giants,  the  cause- 
way, being  no  longer  wanted,  has  sunk  un- 
der the  sea,  only  leaving  a  portion  of  itself 
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risible  here,  a  little  ai  the  island  of  Rathlin, 
and  the  portals  of  the  grand  gate  on  Staffii.*' 

A  fine  excursion  may  be  made  along  the 
coast  retoming  to  Bel£ut,  and  from  Bel- 
Cut  to  Glasgow.  If  not  taking  the  steam- 
er at  Portrash,  go  on  to  Londonderry  via 
the  Jonction  at  Coleraine,  a  distance  of  40 
miles.    Fare,  $2  25. 

Lomdomderrjf^  which  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  20,519  inhabitanto,  is  beautifully 
fitoated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Biver 
Foyle,  five  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
Lough  Foyle.  Principal  hotels,  Imperial 
and  CommraaL  The  city  is  well  built, 
lighted,  and  paved.  In  the  centre  of  the 
dtjr  iB  a  square  called  Diamond,  fh>m  each 
nde  of  which  a  handsome  street  leads  to 
the  four  principal  gates  of  the  city.  The 
nborb  of  Waterside,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  is  connected  with  tiie  city  by 
a  bridge  erected  in  1789  by  an  American. 
Deny  is  noted  for  the  noble  manner  it 
withstood  the  siege  of  King  James's  forces 
in  1689.  An  anonymous  letter  having  been 
received  by  a  Protestant  nobleman — ^Earl 
of  Mount  Alexander — that  on  a  certain  day 
all  the  Protestanto  in  Ireland  wer^  to  be 
mordered  by  the  Catholics,  in  accordance 
with  an  oath  they  had  all  taken,  and  that 
a  eaptain*s  commission  would  be  the  re- 
ward of  the  party  that  murdered  him,  he 
gave  the  alarm,  which  spread  to  Deiry,  and 
while  the  bewildered  citisens  ran  tlnx>ugh 
the  streets,  some  dosen  of  the  apprentice- 
bojs  seized  the  keys  from  the  guard,  and 
jatt  as  Lord  Antrim's  troops  reached  the 
Feny  Gate,  drew  it  up  with  some  slight  re- 
sistance from  the  guard.  They  sustained 
the  siege  for  105  days,  and  were  reduced  to 
the  extremity  of  eating  dogs  and  rats.  A 
boom  was  placed  across  the  river  to  pre- 
vent supplies  frrom  reaching  there.  One 
of  the  supply  frigates,  however,  under  the 
command  of  the  Orange  Admiral  Kirk, 
vith  all  sails  spread,  **  dashed  with  giant 
strength  againrt  the  barrier  and  broke  it 
in  twOf  bfut  from  the  violence  of  the  shock 
rebouided  and  ran  upon  the  river's  bank. 
The  satisCactkm  of  the  enemy  was  dis- 
pla3red  by  an  instantaneous  burst  of  tu- 
nnltoous  joy.  They  ran  with  disorder  to 
the  shore,  prepared  to  board  her,  when  the 
^^•mI,  firing  a  broadside,  was  extricated 
^  the  shock,  and  floated  out  nobly  into 
the  deep  again."  It  is  said  o\'er  2000  died 
yf  fiunine  during  the  siege.    The  princi- 


pal buildings  are  the  Cathedral  and  Bish- 
op's Palace,  The  former  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  edifice ;  an  elegant  view  is  obtained 
frx>m  the  top  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
countiy.  The  Cathedral  contains  the  colors 
taken  at  the  siege  of  Deny,  also  a  hand- 
some monument  to  Bishop  Knox.  The 
chief  ornament  of  the  city  is  the  fluted  col- 
umn erected  to  the  memory  of  its  heroic 
defender.  Rev.  George  Walker. 

Steamers  leave  Londonderry  for  Glas- 
gow about  five  times  per  week.  Fare, 
$8 ;  time,  one  night. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland  is  the  northern  division  of  .the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  the  Cale- 
donia of  the  Romans,  that  b,  that  portion 
which  lies  north  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  from  which  name  the  inhabitants 
were  called  Caledonians,  afterward  changed 
to  Picts.  The  term  Scotland  came  fhmi  a 
tribe  or  family  of  Scots  which  emigrated  to 
Caledonia  in  the  11th  century.  They  set- 
tled in  Argyleshire,  and,  though  small  in 
number,  their  chief  having  married  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Pictish  kings,  they 
soon  gained  such  an  ascendency  that  the 
name  of  the  country  became  changed  to 
Scotland.  An  ingenious  writer  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  however,  tries  to  prove  that  the 
Soote  are  still  small  in  number,  and  con- 
fined mostly  to  Argyleshire.  The  surface 
of  Scotland  is  the  roost  varied  and  irregu- 
lar of  any  country  in  Europe.  The  main 
land  conristo  of  but  little  over  twenty-five 
thousand  square  miles,  with  nearly  fivo 
hundred  square  miles  of  fresh-water  lakes. 
About  one  third  of  the  land  is  arable,  and 
is  divided  into  Hii^ilands  and  Lowlands. 
The  former  includes  the  Hebrides,  Orkney, 
and  Shetland  Islands,  with  the  most  north- 
em  counties.  The  Lowlands,  although 
comparatively  level,  embrace  considerable 
mountainous  country,  and  are  only  low 
when  compared  with  the  northern  portion. 
The  climate  of  Scotland  b  very  variable 
by  reason  of  ite  seaward  exposure,  but  nei- 
ther ite  c(dd  nor  heat  is  so  intense  as  in 
similar  latitudes  in  other  countries.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land is  the  chain  situated  in  the  Highlands 
called  the  Grampians,  which  commences 
near  Loch  Etire  in  Argyleshire,  and  term- 
inates near  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  on  the 
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eastern  coast.  The  highest  monntain  is 
Ben-Nevis,  separated  from  the  Grampians 
only  by  the  moor  of  Rannoch.  It  is  4406 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Forth,  Tay,  Tweed, 
Spey,  and  Clyde.  The  Tweed,  toward  its 
debouche,  forms  the  boundary  between  En- 
gland and  Scotland.  The  most  celebrated 
of  the  Scottish  lakes  are  Loch  Lomond, 
Etire.  Long,  Fine,  Awe,  Lochy,  Eil,  Ness, 
and  Katrine,  not  forgetting  the  lovely  lit- 
tle lake  of  Oich  on  our  way  to  Inverness, 
which  for  Alpine  grandeur  and  sylvan 
beauty  is  unsurpassed  in  Europe.  We  wish 
here  strongly  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
our  countrymen  who  are  making  the  tour 
of  Europe  by  no  means  to  miss  Scotland. 
If  yourUme  or  means  will  not  allow  it,  miss 
Italy,  miss  Switzerland,  miss  Germany, 
the  Rhine  (how  tame  compared  with  the 
Caledonian  Canal  route  through  Loch  Eie, 
Lochy,  Oich,  and  Ness),  miss  any  of  these, 
but  do  not  miss  making  the  tour  to  Inver- 
ness via  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  Kyles  of  Bute, 
Loch  Fine,  the  Crinan  Canal,  Scarba  Sound 
to  Oban;  then  an  excursion  to  the  isles 
of  Staffa  and  lona,  returning  to  Oban  the 
same  day ;  then  via  Glencoe  back  to  Loch 
Eie,  Fort  William,  Loch  Lochy,  and  Ness 
to  Inverness,  returning  by  the  highland 
railway  (an  admirably-managed  road)  by 
Blair  Athol,  through  the  famous  pass  of 
Killiecrankie,  unsurpassed  for  beauty,  Dun- 
keld,  Perth,  Lakes  Katrine  and  Lomond, 
and  we  venture  to  affirm  that  in  the  ten 
days  which  it  will  take,  more  will  be  seen 
to  satisfy  the  traveler,  and  at  less  expense, 
than  the  same  time  spent  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  The  variations  of  this  route 
we  will  point  out  when  we  describe  it. 
Travelers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
much  indebted  to  the  enterprise  and  cap- 
ital of  one  of  Glasgow's  well-known  firms. 
Messrs.  David  Hutcheson  and  Co.  have 
opened  up  the  beauties  of  Scotland's  most 
lovely  lakes  and  islands,  and  a  large  fleet 
of  fast-sailing,  elegant  steamers  belonging 
to  this  firm  will  be  found  at  every  point 
along  the  Scottish  coast.  A  line  runs  reg- 
ularly between  Glasgow  and  Oban  via  the 
Crinan  Canal — ^from  Oban  to  Tobermory, 
Oban  to  StafTa  and  lona,  Oban  to  Glen- 
coe, Oban  to  Inverness,  Oban  to  Skye,  and 
Oban  to  Stomoway  in  the  far-off  Lewis. 
The  fkres  on  all  these  boats  arc  moderate, 
and  tallc  and  attendance  good. 
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Glasgow^  ttie  commercial  capital  of  Scot- 
land, is  finely  situated  on  the  River  Clyde, 
at  the  head  of  navigation.  It  is  the  most 
populous  city  in  Scotland,  and  the  third  in 
population  and  commerce  in  the  empire. 
It  contains  500,000  inhabitants,  if  we  in- 
clude the  villages  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. The  principal  hotels  in  the  cit^  are 
the  Qaeen*Sy  which  is  finely  situated  on 
George's  Square  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  city,  and  Maclean's,  in  St.  Vincent 
Street,  both  of  which  are  largely  patron- 
ized by  Americans  in  visiting  the  western 
metropolis  of  Scotland. 


The  chief  portion  of  Glasgow  lies  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Clyde,  which  is  crossed 
by  five  fine  bridges,  and  lined  with  mag- 
nificent quays.  The  navigation  of  this 
river,  formerly  impeded  by  many  obstruc- 
tions, has  of  late  been  so  much  improved 
by  dredging  (steam  vessels  being  continu- 
ally kept  at  work  for  that  purpose)  that 
vessels  of  one  thousand  tons  burden  can 
reach  the  city.  To  show  the  great  increase 
of  trade,  the  custom  duties  levied  in  1800 
were  about  four  thousand  dollars;  now 
the}'  are  about  four  millions,  one  thousand 
times  increased  in  sixty  years  1  Before  our 
revolution  in  1776,  tobacco  was  the  great 
trade,  and  the  wealthy  inhabitants  were 
styled  the  **  tobacco  lords."  This  busi- 
ness being  interrupted  on  account  of  the 
war,  the  citizens  turned  their  attention  to 
cotton,  when  soon  the  "  cotton  lords" 
eclipsed  the  **  tobacco  lords."  At  present 
the  iron  lords  reign  supreme,  as  a  trip  down 
the  Clyde  will  rapidly  convince  ever}*  one, 
hundreds  of  iron  vessels,  in  all  stages  of 
advancement,  surrounding  you  on  every 
hand.  In  1^  there  were  forty  thousand 
tons  of  iron  used  in  Glasgow ;  now  the 
amount  is  probably  one  mUlion.  Glasgow 
was  the  cradle  of  steam  navigation,  and 
the  first  steamer  in  Europe  was  launched 
here  in  1812,  Henry  Bell  being  the  pro- 
jector. James  Watt,  a  native  of  Glasgow, 
in  1763,  first  applied  steam  as  a  motive 
power,  a  monument  to  whom  was  erected  in 
St.  George's  Square.  It  is  a  bronze  figure, 
by  Chantrey,  in  a  sitting  posture.  There 
is  also  an  obelisk,  of  very  small  propor- 
tions, erected  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
Bell  at  Dunglass,  near  Bowling. 

Glasgow  is  noted  for  tbo  quantity  and 
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poritj  of  its  supply  of  fresh  water,  brought 
through  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  reservoirs 
from  the  olassic  Loch  Katrine,  a  distance 
of  thirty-four  miles.  The  supply  is  equal 
to  twenty-four  million  gallons  daily.  A 
noTel  institution  has  lately  been  establish- 
ed in  Glasgow  by  one  of  her  many  public 
philanthropists  with  great  success,  vis.,  a 
Great  Wetiem  CooUng  Depot,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  proride  cheap  food  for  the 
working-classes.  This  di6p6t,  with  its  nu- 
merous branches,  supplies  good  substantial 
breikfastw  for  threepence  (six  cents),  and 
a  dinner,  consisting  of  soup,  meat,  potatoes, 
and  pudding,  for  fourpenoe  halfpenny, 
equivalent  to  nine  cents  of  our  money. 
Here  is  a  city  importing  food  from  us,  and 
supplying  it  to  its  working-men  in  good 
ooadition,  good  breakfasts  and  dinners,  for 
fifteen  cents  per  dayl  Where  are  our 
New  York  philanthropists  ?  The  origina- 
tor of  this  institution  is  Mr.  Thomas  Cor- 
bett,  whose  name  we  lend  our  eflforts  in 
handing  down  to  posterity. 

The  first  and  most  prominent  object  to 
be  seen  in  Glasgow  is  the  Catkedral,  which 
we  think  ranks  next  to  Westminster  in  the 
kingdom,  and  is  certainly  equal  to  the  far- 
Camed  Salisbury  Cathedral  for  purity  of 
style.  It  is  situated  in  a  most  picturesque 
poeition,  partly  surmounted  by  an  old 
chorch-yMTd  cidled  the  Necropoikj  the  finest 
cemetery  in  the  city,  which  rises  in  ter- 
races in  the  background,  and  contains  some 
very  beautiful  monuments,  the  most  con- 
sjMcoous  of  which  is  that  erected  to  the 
memory  of  John  Knox,  the  great  reformer. 
U  is  situated  on  the  highest  elevation  of 
the  grounds,  and  the  statue,  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  fine  Doric  column,  of  him  whom 
Scotland  delights  to  honor,  looks  down  upon 
the  tombs  of  many  of  the  great  who  are 
buried  around  it.  The  grounds  of  the 
Necropolis,  with  its  grav^- walks,  trees, 
shrubbery,  and  flowers,  have  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  magnificent  garden  than  that 
of  a  resting-place  for  the  dead. 

The  Cathedral  was  erected  in  the  12th 
century  by  John  Achaius,  bishop  of  Glas- 
gow. U  oriipnally  consisted  of  three 
churches.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  of  the  pure  Gothic  style.  The  nave 
is  156  feet  long  and  62  wide.  The  organ- 
screen  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice 
for  iu  beautiful  carving. 
The  choir,  the  part  now  used  for  wor- 


ship, b  97  feet  in  length  and  60  wide,  and 
the  large  eastern  window  contains  beauti- 
ful spedmens  of  stained  glass.  The  Lady 
Chapel  and  Chapter-house,  which  adjoin 
the  Cathedral,  are  both  deserving  of  notice. 
The  architectural  beauty  of  the  former  is 
most  exquisite.  Visit  the  three  different 
crypts  under  the  church,  intended  as  a 
place  of  interment  for. the  magnates  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  is  worthy — for  purity  of 
style,  for  grace,  and  magnificence — to  be- 
come the  resting-place  of  emperors. 

Glasgow  possesses  a  University  of  high 
repute  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Both  in  its 
fii^ade  and  interior  oourts  it  has  a  fine,  ven- 
erable appearance.  It  was  founded  in  1448 
by  Bishop  Tumbull.  Beyond  the  series 
of  buildings  properly  comprising  the  col- 
lege stands  a  beautiful  Grecian  edifice 
cidled  the  fftmterian  Museum^  which  con- 
tains a  fine  collection  of  natural  and  artifi- 
cial objects.  A  magnificent  new  University 
is  now  being  built  near  the  West-end  Park. 

The  Royal  Exchange,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  Exchange  Square,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  building  in  Glasgow.  It  is  built  in 
the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  noble  campanile,  whence 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  city  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  principal  apartment  is  the 
News-room,  which  is  beautifully  decora- 
ted. This  structure  cost  the  city  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  is 
one  of  which  every  citizen  should  feel 
proud.  In  front  of  the  Exchange  stands 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. It  is  executed  in  bronze  by  Mo- 
rochetti,  and  is  one  of  the  %nest  monu- 
mental statues  in  Glasgow. 

The  Roffol  Bank,  which  is  situated  be- 
hind the  Exchange,  is  also  a  very  beauti- 
ful building. 

The  Mechanics'  Institution,  This  estab- 
lishment, as  well  as  the  building  devoted 
to  its  uses,  b  well  deserving  of  notice.  It 
has  an  excellent  library  and  a  largo  corps 
of  professors,  who  lecture  to  young  me- 
chanics on  the  subjects  of  chembtr^',  phi- 
losophy, the  languages,  and  all  subjects  of 
ordinary  education. 

The  only  picture-gallery  in  Glasgow  is 
that  called  the  *^  Corporation  Galleries,** 
M*Lellan  Buildings,  in  Sauchiehall  Street. 
It  consbts  of  three  handsome  rooms,  and 
contains  copies  of  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated masters,  some  few  originaU  of  the 
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old  masters,  and  a  largo  nomljer  of  very 
indifferent  pictures.  A  large  portion,  and 
the  better  part,  was  bequeathed  to  the  city 
by  Archibald  M*Lellan,  who  intended  it  to 
be  the  nacletis  of  a  permanent  gallery. 

Glasgow  is  blessed  with  two  fine  parks, 
We$tEndj  or  Kdvin  Grove  Parky  and  SotOh 
Side,  or  Queen's  Park.  The  former  con- 
tains forty  acr^s  of  ground,  situated  in  a 
most  picturesque  position.  Nearly  adjoin- 
ing the  park  are  the  Botanic  Gardens. 
Their  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Kelvin 
is  most  delightful,  and  their  assortment  of 
flowers  and  plants  most  extensive.  Half 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  gardens  a  splen- 
did structure  may  be  seen  standing  in  the 
midst  of  delightful  grounds.  This  is  the 
Royal  Lunatic  Asylum^  than  which  no  finer 
exists  in  Scotland. 

The  Queen's  Park,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city,  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  Kelvin,  containing  one  hundred  and 
forty  acres.  It  has  been  beantiftilly  laid 
out,  according  to  designs  by  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton ;  and,  f^m  the  appearance  of  tJie 
beautiful  dwellings  which  are  being  erect- 
ed around  it,  it  will  soon  rival  the  more 
fiishionable  Kelvin. 

The  historical  associations  connected 
with  the  spot  are  highly  interesting.  Here 
the  important  battle  of  Langside  was  fought, 
in  which  the  hopes  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
were  crushed  by  the  troops  of  the  Regent 
Murray. 

The  excursions  in  the  vicinity  are  nu- 
merous, and  weeks  may  be  agreeably  spent, 
visiting  new«localities  daily. 

One  of  the  principal  excursions  is  that 
to  Bothwell  Castle,  Hamilton  Palace,  Lan- 
ark, and  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde. 

By  taking  the  Caledonian  Railway,  and 
getting  out  at  Blant3Te  Station,  cross  the 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Clyde  to  Bofh- 
well  Castle,  thence  to  Bothwell  Bridge, 
through  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  grounds 
to  the  palace ;  there  cross  the  Clyde  near 
Motherwell  Station,  by  sail  thirteen  miles, 
to  Lanark,  where,  after  visiting  the  Falls 
of  the  Clyde,  you  may  return  to  Glasgow, 
a  distance  of  twenty-nine  miles,  or  proceed 
to  Edinburgh,  thirty  miles  distant. 

Visitors  are  generally  admitted  into 
Bothwell  Castle  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays; 
but,  as  the  time  may  be  changed,  the  trav- 
eler had  better  inquire  at  the  hotel.  This 
historical  strong-hold  is  now  the  property  I 
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of  the  Countess  of  Home,  to  whom  it  re- 
verted in  1857,  on  the  death  of  her  uncle, 
Baron  Douglas.  The  modem  residence  is 
a  short  distance  f^m  the  ruins  of  the  cas- 
tle. The  building  is  an  oblong  quadran- 
gle, built  in  the  Norman  style  of  architec- 
ture, 234  feet  long  and  100  wide.  The 
walls  are  14  feet  thick  and  60  high.  There 
is  an  immense  circular  dungeon,  called 
Wallace's  Beef-barrel,  25  feet  deep  by  12 
wide.  The  mint,  which  are  now  covered 
with  ivy  and  beautiftal  wall-flowers,  was 
once  the  residence  of  the  haughty  chief- 
tain. Sir  Andrew  Murray,  who  was  the 
first  to  join  the  hero  Wallace,  and  the  last 
to  leave  him.  After  Murni>'  was  outlawed, 
Edward  I.  bestowed  it  on  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  commanded  the  English  fbrces 
in  Sc6tland.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
English,  it  was  bestowed  by  Bruce  on  his 
brother-in-law  Murray,  and  passed  after 
tiiat  time,  through  various  hands,  to  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  on  whose  attainder,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  it  reverted  to  the 
family  of  Douglas. 

BoViweH  Bridge,  which  you  cross  to  vi^ 
Hamilton  Palace,  was  the  scene  of  the  U^ 
mous  encounter  between  the  royal  army 
and  the  Covenanters,  in  which  the  latter 
were  signally  defeated  by  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth. 

Hamilton  Palace  is  situated  about  two 
miles  distant  fVom  Bothwell  Bridge,  and 
close  by  the  town  of  Hamilton,  which  con- 
tains a  population  of  900  souls. 

The  palace  is  a  beautiful  building,  built 
in  the  Corinthian  style  of  architecture. 
The  facade  is  264  feet  long  by  00  high,  and 
is  in  imitation  of  tho  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator  at  Rome.  The  interior,  which  can 
only  be  seen  on  application  to  the  duke, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe. 
The  picture-gallery  contains  many  gems ; 
in  fsct,  gems  and  relics  of  great  value  meet 
your  e^'e  in  every  direction.  There  are 
some  2000  pictures,  including  Reubens's, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's,  Titian's,  Rembrandt's, 
Vandyke's,  Guide's,  Cario  Dolci's,  and  Cor- 
reggio's.  Among  the  relics  are  the  ring 
given  by  Queen  Maiy  to  Lord  John  Ham- 
ilton; also  her  cabinet  and  jewel-case; 
the  gun  with  which  Bothwell  shot  the  Re- 
gent Murray ;  the  traveling-chest  of  Napo- 
leon ;  a  magnificent  table,  made  of  Sevres 
china,  presented  to  the  present  duchess  by 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  etc.,  etc. 
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To  the  Motherwell  Station  is  two  miles, 
where  we  take  the  cars  to  Lanark,  which 
is  historically  noted  aa  being  the  place 
whence  Wallace  set  out  on  the  glorioos  ex- 
pedition of  freeing  hb  natiye  country :  a 
statue  of  the  hero  decormtes  the  entrance  to 
the  parish  church. 

Tlie  FdUt  of  the  Clyde  are  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  Lanark,  and  are  reached  by  pass- 
ing throogfa  the  lovely  gronnds  of  Ben- 
nington Unn,  owned  by  Sir  Charles  Koes. 
The  first  iSidl  has  a  perpendicular  descent 
of  about  80  feet ;  below  this  foil  the  oar- 
rent  hurries  along  with  fearful  rapidity 
through  a  chasm  not  mors  than  14  feet  in 
width.  Half  a  mile  below  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal hl\y  called  Corra  Linn ;  here  the  wa- 
ter makes  three  distinct  leaps,  in  all  about 
85  feet.  Opposite  is  a  payilion  fitted  up 
with  mirrors,  which  give  the  falls  a  very 
interesting  appearance.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  romantic  and  historical  places 
of  importance  in  the  vicfaitty,  of  which  the 
local  guides  will  give  the  nccessa^  inform- 
ation. 

Doe  of  the  most  important  excursions 
from  Glasgow  ia  that  to  Ayr^  the  birth- 
place of  Scotland*s  favorite,  Bobert  Bums. 
The  whole  can  be  well  done  in  one  day, 
leaving  by  the  eariy  train  in  the  morning, 
and  returning  by  the  last  train  at  night; 
but,  if  not  pressed  for  tinie,  two  or  three 
lUys  may  well  be  spent  in  visiting  the  dif- 
ferent localities.  Ttie  distance  is  40  miles 
from  Glasgow  hy  rail,  and  there  is  a  very 
good  hotel,  the  King' 9  Arms. 

Seven  miles  fi^m  Glasgow  we  pass 
through  the  town  of  Paidtyy  noted  for  its 
cotton,  silk,  plaids,  and  Canton-crape  shawl 
mano&ctories.  It  contains  a  population 
of  50,000.  The  Abbey  Church  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  A  short  distance  from  Pais- 
ley, on  the  left,  we  pass  the  celebrated 
Oak  of  Elderslie,  under  which  Wallace  hid 
f^om  the  En^ish  fbrces.  Twenty  miles 
from  Glasgow  we  pass  EgKnUm  duUe,  the 
seat  of  the  Montgomery  family,  who  came 
from  Normandy  with  William  the  Con- 
<tneror.  One  ofthefismily,  Sir  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, took  prisoner  the  fiimoos  Hotspur 
Henry  Percy.  The  family  were  raised  to 
tite  peerage  in  the  15th  century. 

Ayr  is  a  searport  town  of  18,000  inhab- 
itants. It  is  divided  by  the  River  Ayr 
into  two  parts,  Wallacetown  and  Newtown. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  the  "twa  brigp," 


immortalized  by  Bums.  On  the  site  of 
the  tower  where  Wallace  was  confined,  a 
Gothic  stracture,  115  feet  high,  was  erect- 
ed in  1885 :  it  is  called  the  '« Wallace  Tow- 
er.** In  fhmt  there  is  a  statue  of  the  hero ; 
at  the  top  are  the  dock  and  bells  of  the 
old  dungeon  steeple.  Two  mUes  fhmi 
Ayr  is  the  cottage,  divided  into  two  rooms, 
where  the  poet  Bums  was  bora,  Jan.  25th, 
1759.    Alxmt  two  miles  fh>m  this  we  reach 

«*  AUoway*!  auld  haunted  Urk/* 

which,  having  become  immortalized  by 
Bums  in  his  "  Tarn  0*Shanter,'*  as  well 
as  being  the  burial-place  of  his  flither  and 
mother,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  poet*s  own  monument,  has  become  an 
object  of  great  interest.  The  modem  mon- 
uments in  the  kirk-yard  are  now  very  nu- 
merous. A  short  distance  to  the  west  is 
the  well  where 

**  Mango's  mitber  hanged  benelV* 

The  monument  of  Bums  was  erected  in 
1820,  at  a  cost  of  about  $17,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  about  an  acre  of  ground,  kept 
in  beautiful  order  by  a  Mr.  Auld,  who  lives 
in  a  pretty  cottage  between  the  kirk  and 
**  Auld  Brig.'*  In  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  monument  are  numerous  rel- 
ics of  the  late  poet :  one  of  his  portraits,  a 
snuff-box  made  from  the  wood  of  AUoway 
Kirk,  and  the  Bible  which  he  gave  to  his 
Highland  Mary.  The  monument  itself  is 
made  in  imitation  of  that  of  Lyricrates  at 
Athens.  It  is  about  60  feet  high,  surround- 
ed by  nine  Corinthian  columns  80  feet  high, 
supporting  a  cupola  which  is  wrmounted 
by  a  gilt  tripod.  The  whole  structure  is 
of  fine  white  freestone,  and  presents  a  very 
chaste  and  classical  appearance.  The  cel- 
ebrated statues  of  Tarn  0*Shanter  and  Son- 
tar  Johnnie,  by  Thorn  of  Ayr,  are  placed  in 
a  grotto  within  the  grounds  belonging  to 
the  monument.  The  scenery  is  equal,  in 
richness  and  variety,  to  any  in  Scotland ; 
while  the  interest  attached  to  the  banks  of 
the  Doon,  the  spot  where  Bums  composed 
**Man  was  made  to  rooum,**  the  **  Braes 
of  Ballochm^'le,**  and  the  junction  of  the 
Ayr  with  the  Lugar,  all  serve  to  make  this 
vicinity  peculiarly  attractive.  It  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance  that  Burns  is  the 
only  case  on  record  where  the  genius  of  a 
single  man  has  made  the  language  of  his 
country  classical. 

A  few  yards  fh>m  the  ^*auld  haunted 
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kirk"  is  tho  "auld  brig,'*  which  figures 
so  prominently  in  Tarn  O'Shanter,  and 
close  by  a  very  neat  hotel,  which  is  of  great 
service  to  tourists,  and  where  one  would  be 
satisfied  to  spend  weeks.  Notice,  in  the 
garden  between  the  old  and  new  bridge, 
tile  beautiful  grotto  studded  with  shell?, 
which  servos  to  heighten  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  the  place. 

Eleven  miles  east  of  Ayr,  on  tho  Dum- 
fries and  Glasgow  Railroad,  is  the  town  of 
Mauchline^  the  scene  of  the  **  Holy  Fair" 
and  "Jolly  Beggars."  Posie  Nansie's  cot- 
tage in  the  town  is  also  pointed  out. 

From  Glasgow  to  Inverness,  via  Oban, 
returning  ma  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankic, 
and  Lakes  Katrine  and  Lomond,  visiting 
from  Oban  the  islands  of  Staffa  and  lono, 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  interesting 
excursions  in  Europe.  The  distance  from 
Glasgow  to  Oban  occupies  twelve  hours — 
that  is,  taking  the  steamer  in  the  morning 
at  Glasgow,  which  generally  starts  about 
7  A.M. ;  but  you  can  leave  an  hour  later 
by  taking  the  rail  to  Greenock,  and  there 
meet  the  same  boat.  Should  you  not  have 
entered  Scotland  by  the  Clyde,  by  all 
means  take  the  steamer  at  Glasgow,  as 
the  immense  number  of  iron  ships  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  construction  which  one 
passes  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock  are 
well  worth  seeing. 

I  n  1|>  of  an  hour's  sail  we  arrive  at  Green^ 
ock^  which  contains  some  50,000  inhabit- 
ant}. On  our  way  we  pass  Dumbarton 
CoMcy  which  rises  nearly  GOO  feet  above 
the  level  ^  the  river — ^that  is,  the  tnoimd 
on  which  &e  castle-buildings  are  located, 
for  Dumbarton  is  not  a  casde  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  generally  mean  a  castle,  but 
a  strong-hold  in  the  shape  of  a  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  are  located  different  build- 
ings, barracks,  armory,  governor's  house, 
etc.  The  armory  contains  tho  two-handed 
sword  of  the  hero  Wallace,  and  was  also 
at  one  time  the  place  of  his  confinement. 
It  was  held  for  Edward  I.  for  four  years  by 
Sir  John  Munteith,  the  betrayer  of  Wal- 
lace, who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  the 
castle.  Queen  Mary  was  conveyed  here 
from  France  while  yet  an  infant ;  Charles 
I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell  have  successively 
occupied  it;  Queen  Victoria  visited  it  in 
1847,  while  making  the  tour  we  are  about 
to  describe. 

Two  miles  below  Dumbarton  are  the 
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ruins  of  Cardross  Castle^  where  Robert  the 
Bruce  died  in  1329,  and  where  he  spent  the 
last  few  peaceful  days  of  his  existence.  A 
short  distance  lower  down,  on  the  left,  may 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  I^niayston  House,  a 
great  resort  of  John  Knox,  the  Reformer. 

Immediately  opposite  Greenock  is  tho 
lai^  and  agreeable  watering-place  of  N^el- 
ensburg. 

Crossing  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  tho  oppo- 
site shore,  the  steamer  touches  at  Hunter's 
Quag^  a  modem  place,  with  small,  pretty 
residences,  not  unlike  Staten  Island  in  ap- 
pearance. A  succession  of  these  villas 
continues  to  the  xery  beautiful  watering- 
place  of  Dunoon,  Argyle  Uotd  the  best. 
This  is  reaU}*"  a  charming  village,  of  some 
5000  inhabitants.  The  villas  are  all  white, 
with  clean  slate  roofs^  which,  with  the  green 
foliage  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
present  a  most  charming  appearance. 

The  green  mound  to  the  left  of  the  pier 
is  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  the  castlo 
of  Dunoob,  which  family  belonged  to  tho 
high  stewards  of  Scotland.  It  passed  into 
the  family  of  the  Argylcs  in  1472.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  in  1554 ; 
was  visited  by  Mary  in  her  progress  to  tho 
Highlands ;  ^id  has  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Argylo  family  up  to  tho  present  d&y. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle's  residence  is  quite 
contiguous.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  most 
perfidious  massacre  in  the  17  th  ccnturj-. 
Thirty-six  gentlemen  of  the  clan  Lamont 
were  decoyed  thither  from  .their  castlo  of 
Toward,  and  treacherously  put  to  death. 

Notice,  as  you  pass  round  Toward  Point 
on  leaving  Dunoon,  the  beautiful  ruins  of 
Toward  Castle,  an  ivy-covered  structure  of 
the  15th  century;  also  the  beautiful  mod- 
em mansion  of  Mr.  Finlay,  M.P.,  whose 
ancestor,  between  the  years  of  1818  and 
1841,  planted  on  the  estate  five  millions  of 
trees,  redeeming  from  a  state  of  nature  nine 
hundred  acres  of  territory. 

Entering  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  we  approach 
Rothesay,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Bute. 
The  island  is  about  fifteen  miles  long  and 
three  wide.  The  town  contains  between 
7000  and  8000  inhabitant^.  Principal  ho- 
tel, Bute  Arms,  Near  the  harbor,  and  al- 
most surrounded  by  houses,  are  the  ruins 
of  Rothesay  Castle,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  It  is  now  cov- 
ered with  ivy  and  surrounded  by  a  moat. 
It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  the  reign 
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of  John  Baliol,  but  yras  afterward  surren- 
dered to  Ilobert  tho  Bruce.  It  was  taken 
and  fortified  by  Edward  Baliol  in  1334. 
Robert  II.  built  a  palace  adjoining  tho  cas- 
tle, and  often  resided  there.  His  eldest 
son,  Robert  III.,  was  created  Duke  of 
Rothesay  in  a  cooncil  at  Scone,  a  title  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  still  bears,  and  which 
was  the  first  introduction  of  the  ducal  dig- 
nity into  Scotland.  The  Duke  of  Rothesay 
also  bore  the  titles  of  Prince  and  Steward 
of  Scotland,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Lord  of  the 
Isle^  and  Baron  Renfrew,  all  of  which  tho 
Prince  of  Wales  inherited  from  Prince  Da- 
rid,  eldest  son  of  Robert  II.  of  Scotland. 
The  last  of  these  titles,  our  countrymen 
win  remember,  the  prince  adopted  in  trav- 
dmg  through  our  country. 

Passing  round  the  northern  point  of 
Bote  Island,  ve  encounter  most  charming 
scenery  on  each  hand,  and  every  turn  our 
fteamer  makes  discloses  new  and  more 
czdting  beatitics.  Rounding  Ardlamont 
Point,  we  enter  the  lovely  Loch  of  Fine, 
stopping  at  Tarbet,  overlooking  which  is  a 
fine  old  castle  built  by  Robert  the  Bruce, 
and  where  he  resided  in  1326.  Tho  Loch 
of  Tarbet  hero  admost  cuts  the  peninsula 
in  two.  In  former  times,  boats  were  drag- 
ged across  the  narrow  strip  of  land  to  avoid 
the  dan^r  of  making  the  circuit  of  tlie 
Mull  of  Cantyre.  Scott,  in  his  **  Lord  of 
the  Isles,''  represents  Bruce  nmking  this 
pusago. 

**£Ter  the  breexo  blows  merrily, 
Bat  the  gaUey  plows  no  more  the  ^."sl, 
liBBt,  roondlng  wDd  Cantyre,  they  meet 
The  Soathem  foeman*fl  watchful  fleet. 

Tbey  lield  unwonted  way : 
Up  Ttrbet's  western  lake  they  bora, 
Then  dragged  their  hark  the  uithmufl  o'er. 
As  fkr  as  KUmaeonnel'B  shore, 
Upon  the  eaetcm  hay.** 

Loch  Fine,  through  which  we  now  pass, 
is  noted  for  its  herring  fishery.  The  fish 
are  highly  prized,  more  for  their  fine  flavor 
than  for  their  size  or  fatness. 

Travelers  now  land  at  the  village  of 
ArdnAofg^  which  is  situated  at  the  south- 
eastern terminus  of  the  Crinan  Canal,  and, 
walking  a  few  hundred  yards,  enter  an  ele- 
gant and  roomy  track-boat,  to  which  are 
attached  three  fine  horses,  ridden  each  by 
boji  in  showy  livery,  who,  at  the  given 
word,  start  off  in  taXi  trot,  the  splendid 
barge  deaving  her  way  through  the  limpid 
element  in  the  mUst  of  most  channing  and 
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novel  scenery.  Tho  sensation  is  delight- 
ful and  decidedly  novel.  In  fine  weather, 
seats  on  the  forward  part  of  tho  roof  of  tho 
cabin,  or  near  the  helmsman,  are  most  de- 
sirable. The  canal  contains  fifteen  locks 
in  all,  but  our  barge  passes  through  but 
nine,  the  wholo  distance  being  nine  miles, 
saving  siTcty-nino  in  not  having  to  double 
the  Mull  of  Cant}Tc. 

Notice,  after  passing  tho  last  lock,  and 
before  arriving  at  the  village  of  Crinan, 
away  to  tho  right  tho  beautiful  mansion  of 
Poltalloch,  which  was  built  by  its  owner, 
BIr.  Malcolm,  at  a  cost  of  over  $500,000. 
The  estate  extends  in  some  directions  near- 
ly forty  miles.  To  the  left  of  Crinan,  on 
Uie  Jura  Sound,  is  Downie  HousCy  where 
Thomas  Campbell,  tho  poet,  lived  in  his 
younger  days  in  tho  capacity  of  tutor.  Wo 
now  pass  through  Loch  Craignish,  which  is 
studded  with  beautiful,  picturesque,  and 
verdant  isles,  during  wliich  time  a  -very 
fine  dinner  is  served  on  board  at  tho  re- 
markably low  rate  of  2».  6t/.  After  cross- 
ing Jura  Sound,  to  your  left  may  bo  pecn 
the  Straits  of  Corrivreckan,  which  sepa- 
rates the  islands  of  Jura  and  Scarba.  Here 
is  situated  the  fiunous  whirlpool  spoken  of 
by  Campbell,  Scott,  Leyden,  and  others. 

**Ab  yon  pass  through  Jurats  Sound, 
Bend  your  ooarae  by  Scarba*8  shore; 
Bbun,  oh  shon  the  gulf  profonod. 
Where  CorrivrecJuui*s  surges  roar.** 

Fusing  through  the  Sound  of  Luing, 
Benmore,  the  highest  mountain  (8170  feet) 
in  Mull,  may  be  seen  to  our  right  After 
threading  our  way  through  n|^merons  isl- 
ands, such  as  Sell,  Easdale,  Shuna,  Luing, 
etc.,  noted  for  their  fine  state,  and  mostly 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane, 
one  of  the  largest  land  proprietors  in  Scot- 
land, we  enter  Kerrera  Sound.  On  the  isl- 
and of  the  same  name,  which  forms  a  nat- 
ural breakwater  to  the  harbor  of  Oban,  may 
be  seen  GUkan  Cattie,  once  the  residence 
of  the  Macleans.  We  now  enter  the  love- 
ly harbor  of  Oban.  Principal  hotels,  Cale- 
and  Great  Wettem, 
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Oban  is  one  of  the  most  healthy 
and  pleasant  Bommer  retreats  in  the  High- 
lands, and,  during  the  sommer  months,  b 
filled' with  travelers  coming  fh>m  Glas- 
gow, from  Inverness,  and  other  places, 
who  make  this  the  stxuting-point  for  Staf- 
fa,  lona,  and  other  excursions.  The  Free 
Ckurch  of  Oban  is  a  very  pretty  building; 
it  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Mar- 
qnis  of  Breadalbane. 

[Oban  may  be  reached  in  a  different  di- 
rection than  that  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed; or,  if  returning  ftom  Inverness  on 
your  way  to  Glasgow  (having  come  to  Oban 
by  the  Crinan  Canal  route),  it  would  bo 
better  to  return  to  Itinerary^  the  capital  of 
Arg^'leshiro  and  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.] 

From  Glasgow  to  Oban,  via  Inverary. — 
There  are  several  routes  to  reach  Inverary. 
The  usual  one  is  by  steamer  from  Glasgow 
up  Loch  Long  to  Arroquhar  (four  hours' 
sail),  thence  by  coach  round  the  head  of 
Loch  Long,  via  Glencoe,  round  the  head  of 
Loch  Fine,  and  down  to  Inverar}',  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles,  and  a  most  lovely 
road.  Or  take  the  cars  from  Glasgow  to 
Balloch,  at  the  foot  of  Loch  Lomond,  and 
steamer  to  Tarbet,  where  there  is  a  mag- 
•^ificent  hotel  (the  Tarbei),  then  by  coach 
as  before. 

Or  via  Loch  Long  to  Loch  Goil,  at  the 
bead  of  which  a  coach  starts  for  St.  Cath- 
arine's Pier  (a  slow  and  tedious  ride  of 
eight  miles]^  whence  a  steamer  starts,  on 
^he  arrival  of  the  coach,  for  Inverary,  a 
town  of  some  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 
Its  sitnation  is  delightfully  charming,  but 
it  owes  its  importance  soldy  to  its  herring 
fishery,  and  its  vicinity  to  Inverary  Castle. 
The  grounds  of  the  castle  are  open  to  the 
pnblio,  and  a  very  omnfortable  hotel  is  sit- 
uated close  to  the  lodge.  Cunningham^s 
Bums  contains  the  following  lines,  written 
on  the  window  of  the  hotel  here.  Bums, 
not  being  able  to  procure  much  attention 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  party  on  a  visit 
to  the  duke,  avenged  himself  as  follows : 

"  Whoever  he  be  that  Bojooms  here, 
I  pity  much  his  case, 
TInleu  he  oome  to  wait  upon 
The  lord,  their  god,  his  grace. 
There^B  naething  here  but  Highland  pride, 
And  Hlj^and  canld  and  bungesf 
If  Prcnrldeoee  has  sent  me  hen, 
*Tiras  n^cvly  in  his  anger.** 
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During  the  traveling  season,  which  is 
from  the  1st  of  July  until  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, a  coach  leaves  Inverary  every  morn- 
ing for  Oban,  passing  through  scenery  of 
surpassing  beauty  and  magnificence.  Timo 
eight  hours. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  attrac- 
tion on  this  route  is  KUchurn  Coitle,  beau- 
tifully situated  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe. 
This  castle  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  wife  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  She  it 
was  who  brought  as  her  dower  the  large 
estates  of  the  Lords  of  Lorn,  and,  with  her 
husband,  became  the  founders  of  the  pres- 
ent powerful  family  of  Breadalbane.  Sir 
Colin  was  the  Black  Knight  of  Rhodes, 
and  second  son  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell, 
founder  of  the  Arg}'le  family.  The  terri- 
tory round  the  head  of  Loch  Awe  was  for- 
merly in  possession  of  the  clan  Gregor,  bat 
is  now  possessed  by  the  Campbells.  The 
salmon  of  the  River  Awe,  which  we  cross, 
are  considered  the  most  delicious  in  the 
world.  The  ^^Bridge  of  Awe'*  is  the  scene 
of  Scott's  "  Highland  WWow."  We  now 
descend  to  Loch  Etive,  apd  pass  the  ruins 
of  Dunstafi^iage  Castle,  on  our  way  to 
Oban. 

The  steamers  run  to  StaflTa  and  lona 
three  times  each  week.  Be  particnlar  and 
choose  a  pleasant  day.  Should  the  day 
appointed  turn  out  bad,  visit  instead  the 
castles  of  Dunolly  and  Dunstaffnage. 

The  rains  of  Dunolly  Castle  are  situated 
upon  a  bold  and  precipitous  rock  which 
overhangs  Loch  Etive,  and  is  about  half  a 
mile  distant  from  Oban.  Apart  fh)m  the 
wildly  beautiful  appearance  of  the  ruins, 
the  view  ftom  their  summit  is  the  most 
glorious  on  which  our  gaze  ever  rested — 
inlets,  bays,  lochs,  and  islands  surround 
you  on  every  side,  with  every  variety  of 
surfiEuie,  from  wildly  bleak  to  softly  fiiir. 

Dunolly  Castle  was  in  former  times  the 
strong-hold  of  the  Lords  of  Lorn,  and  is 
now  in  possession  of  Admiral  M'Dougal,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  that  ancient  family, 
whose  modem  and  modest  mansion  stands 
immediately  behind  the  castle. 

That  part  of  the  castle  in  the  best  state 
of  preservation  is  the  doi^jon,  to  the  top  of 
which  you  can  ascend  with  the  aid  of  a 
ladder.  (We  wonder  it  b  not  put  in  some 
state  of  preservation.  A  very  slight  ex- 
pense would  not  only  prevent  it  fh>m  tum* 
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bUtig  to  pieces,  bat  would  admit  vkitotB  to 
the  top,  flrom  which  they  are  now  exclu- 
ded, we  suppose,  on  scconnt  of  the  danger 
IB  reaching  it— 1866.)  Bat  one  may  rest 
perfectly  satisfied  recUnhig  ft>r  hows  on 
the  mossy  siir£Bu»  of  the  court-yard,  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  gaze  on  the  enchanting  sight  around 
JL  In  one  comer  of  the  court-yard  is  a 
cage,  where  for  twenty  years  a  noble  eagle 
was  chained.  He  was  a  source  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  tiie  fiunily  as  well  as  to  vi»- 
itois  firom  abroad.  The  poet  Wordsworth, 
when  he  visited  Oban  in  1831,  composed 
some  verses  suggested  by  the  appearance 
of  tills  king  of  birds.  A  few  years  since, 
some  scoundrels  who  had  gained  admit- 
tance to  the  ruins  set  some  dogs  upon  the 
poor  caged  prisoner  and  killed  him — not, 
however,  before  his  assailants  had  shared 
a  similar  fate.  Before  reaching  DunoUy 
Castle  from  Oban,  notice  a  huge,  isolated 
mass  of  stone  which  rises  abruptly  ftt>m  the 
shore,  and  has  the  appearance  of  an  invert- 
ed cone.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Clach-a-choln,  or  Dog-stone.  Tradition 
8a3rs  it  was  to  this  stone  that  the  hero  Fin- 
gid  chained  his  faithful  dog  Bran.  To 
open  the  gate  of  the  castle  yon  must  pro- 
cure the  key  firom  the  woman  who  keeps 
the  lodge,  to  whom  you  pay  a  small  fee, 
and  return  the  key. 

Returning  fh)m  DunoIIy  Castle,  unless 
fbnd  of  long  walks,  the  traveler  had  better 
take  a  carriage  at  the  Great  Western,  to 
make  the  excursion  to  Dunstaffiiage,  wUich 
is  a  long  three  miles.  The  castle  is  situa- 
ted near  the  foot  of  Loch  Etive,  a  beautiful 
position,  and  commands  a  magnificent  pros- 
pect. It  was  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of 
Scottish  royalty,  and  is  still  a  proud  and 
beautifhl  ruin.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  Celtic  chiefitains  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Northmen.  Dunstaflbage  is 
noted,  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  for  hav- 
ing preserved  for  a  long  time  the  Palladi- 
um of  Scotland — the  celebrated  stone  of 
Dunstaffhage,  on  which  the  early  Scottish 
kingssatwl^they  were  crowned.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  tlds  stone  was  first  brought 
fir^  the  East,  and  is  said  to  be  the  same 
on  which  Jicob  slept  on  the  plun  of  Luz. 
It  ii  asserted  by  Irish  chroniclers  that  it  was 
first  brought  firom  Spain,  and  placed  on 
the  Hill  of  Tara,  where  the  kings  of  Ireland 
were  installed ;  thence  it  was  removed  to 


Dunstaffhage,  and  firom  DonstafAiage  to 
Scone  by  Keneth  II.  The  ceremony  of 
installation  in  Ireland  was  psfformed  by  a 
Druidical  priest,  who  repeated  in  anc&eat 
Irish-Gaelic  a  rhyme  which  has  been  tnu»> 
latedthns: 

**  Ckmstder,  Scot,  where*er  yon  find  tbii  sloiiei 
If  fi|tM  fiiil  not,  there  flxi  matt  be  your  iMma** 

This  prophecy  was  supposed  to  haewe  been 
fulfilled  when  James  VI.  of  Scotland  su^ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  Engbind,  and  was 
crowned  on  the  old  Dunstaffnage  stone. 
It  is  at  the  present  time  fixed  to  tha  bo^ 
torn  of  the  coronation-chair  at  Westmii>- 
ster,  and  the  sovereigns  of  England  are 
crowned  on  it  at  the  present  day.  Dun- 
stafi^uige  was  in  possession  of  the  Lords  of 
Lorn  when  it  was  captured  by  Robert  the 
Bruce.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
centu^  the  castle  was  granted  to  an  an- 
cestor of  the  finnily  of  Campbells,  who  hold 
possession  of  it  to-day. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  (about 
seven)  our  steamer  leaves  the  harbor  of 
Oban  to  make  the  excursion  to  the  ikr- 
fiimed  islands  of  Staffs  and  lona;  the  first 
fkmed  ibr  its  works  of  nature,  the  latter  fbr 
the  woiks  of  man.  The  course  of  the 
steamer  round  the  '^dark  Mall"  and 
through  its  "  mighty  sound"  is  determined 
by  the  direction  of  the  wind.  If  firom  the 
north  or  northeast,  we  pass  through  the 
Sound  of  Kerrera,  and  first  visit  lona,  then 
Staffii;  if  in  a  contrary  direction,  we  pass 
through  the  Sound  of  MuU,  and  visit  Staflk 
first.  The  latter  being  the  ordinary  course, 
although  not  the  one  taken  by  the  author, 
we  will  describe  It  in  that  order. 

Kotice,  on  the  right,  as  we  leave  the  har- 
bor, the  magnificent  position  of  DunoUy 
Castle ;  then,  ftrther  up  the  loch,  tliat  of 
Dunstaffhage.  Passing  Lismore  Island 
on  the  right  (where  the  Roman  Catholics 
formerly  had  a  large  seminary  for  training 
tiieir  priests),  we  near  the  shore  of  Mull, 
at  the  most  prominent  point  of  which  stands 
Duart  Castle^  in  andent  times  the  strong- 
hold of  the  McLeans,  and  guarding  the 
Sound  of  Mull.  Here  lived  the  **  tyrant 
of  the  strait  ;'*  and  nearly  opposite  is  the 
Lcu^  Hook,  where  the  tyrant  McLean 
placed  his  wife,  the  incident  upon  which 
Joanna  Baillie  founded  her  drama  of  the 
Family  Legend^  and  the  poet  Campbell  his 
poem  of  Glengara.  I^fossor  Wilson's 
brother  describes  the  incident  in  his  **  Vov' 
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age  Toand  the  Coast  of  Scotland  and  the 
leles:" 

<*  Laiidilaa  Cattanach  McLean,  of  Doart, 
kad  married  a  daughter  of  Ardiibald,  aec- 
ond  Earl  of  Argyle,  with  whom  it  may  be 
presumed  he  lived  on  bad  terms.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  although 
the  diaracter  of  the  act  alluded  to  depends 
in  oome  measure  on  that  cause,  no  man  has 
A  right  to  expose  his  wife,  in  consequence 
«f  an  ordinary  domestic  disagreement,  upon 
a  wave*  washed  rock,  with  the  probability 
of  her  catching  cold  in  the  first  place,  and 
the  certainty  of  being  drowned  in  the  sec- 
ond ;  but  some  accounts  say  she  had  twice 
attempted  her  l\usband*8  life,  and  so  aa- 
snredly  she  deserved  to  be  most  severely 
reprinuuided.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Lauch- 
lan  carried  the  lady  to  the  roclc  in  ques- 
tion, where  he  left  her  at  low  water,  no 
doubt  desiring  that  at  high  water  she  would 
be  seen  no  more.  However,  it  so  clianced 
that  her  cries,  *  piercing  the  night's  dull 
ear,*  were  heard  by  some  passing  fisher- 
men, who,  subduing  their  fear  of  water- 
witches,  or  thinking  that  they  had  at  last 
caught  a  mermaid,  secured  the  fiiir  one, 
and  conveyed  her  to  her  own  people,  to 
whom,  of  course,  she  told  her  version  of 
the  Btoty,  We  forget  what  legal  steps 
were  taken  (a  sheriff's  warrant  passed  for 
little  in  those  days,  at  least  at  Mull),  but 
considerable  feudal  disorders  ensued  in 
consequence,  and  the  Laird  of  Duart  was 
eventually  assassinated  in  bed  one  night 
(in  Edinburgh)  by  Sir  John  Campbell,  of 
Calder,  the  brother  of  the  bathed  lady. 
We  hope  this  was  the  means  of  reconciling 
all  paities." . 

On  our  right  we  pass  Ardtomish  Cattie, 
in  a  situation  most  wild  and  beautiful.  It 
was  in  former  times  one  of  the  principal 
strong-holds  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  dur- 
ing their  highest  pitch  of  independence. 
It  was  here  that  Sir  Walter  ScoU  laid  the 
early  scenes  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles : 

'^^  Beneath  the  cutle*fl  sheltering  les 
They  lUid  thdr  ooune  in  quiet  sea. 
Hewn  in  the  rock  a  passage  there 
Sought  the  d«rk  fortress  by  a  stair 

So  straight,  so  hf^  so  steep, 
With  peasant's  staff  one  valiant  hand 
Might  veil  the  dizzy  path  hare  mann*d 
*Oftinst  hundreds  armed  with  spear  and  brand, 

And  plunged  them  in  the  deep.** 

The  steamer  now  enters  the  harbor  of 
Tobermory,  the  principal  village  in  Mull, 
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near  which  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Z>rtan- 
j£a,  one  of  the  former  possessions  of  the 
Lairds  of  Coll.  Seven  miles  &rther  we 
pass,  on  the  left,  the  Castle  of  Mmgarry^ 
which  "o-erawed  the  woodland  and  the 
waste,"  and  was  formerly  a  residence  of  the 
Mac-Ians,  a  sept  of  the  Macdonalds,  who 
were  descended  from  the  Lords  of  the  Isles. 
We  are  now  in  sight  of  the  famed  Stafila, 
passing  on  our  left  the  islands  Ulva  and 
Gometra,  both  of  which  are  skirted  with 
basaltic  columns  regular  as  those  of  StaflTa. 
There  is  a  magnificent  cave  at  Ulva,  sixty 
feet  square  and  ihkty  in  height. 

Staffa  is  situated  about  eight  miles  from 
the  western  shore  of  Mull,  is  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  jind  was  unknown 
to  the  scientific  world  before  the  year  1772, 
when  Sir  Joseph  Banks  visited  Iceland. 
There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Staffii  from  the  distance,  but  as  we 
approach  the  shore  its  peculiar  formation 
is  distinctly  visible,  and  one  can  plainly 
see  the  origin  of  its  name  Staffa,  which 
signifies,  in  the  Scandinavian,  *' Island  of 
Columns. ' '    After  landing  from  the  steam- 
er in  small  boats,  which  in  moderate  weath- 
er is  quite  practicable,  the  boatmen  being 
hardy  and  skillful  (it  is  very  seldom  that 
the  sea  is  so  smooth  as  to  allow  boats  to  be 
rowed  into  Fingal*s  Cave),  we  pass  over  a 
rugged  causeway  formed  of  truncated  col- 
unms,  passing  on  our  left  a  conical  island 
of  basaltic  pillars,  about  thirty  feet  high, 
which  i^pear  to  great  advantage  in  low- 
water  :  this  is  called  the  Herdiman,    As 
we  proceed  round  the  projecting  part  of 
the  cliff  (after  making  the  descent  of  a 
rugged  stairway  one  hundred  feet  long), 
the  pillars  over  which  we  walk  gradually 
increase  in  magnitude  and  proportion ;  the 
ends  of  the  columns  vary  from  twelve  to 
thirty-six  inches.    The  way  to  the  interior 
is  most  iH:ecaiiou9,  and  many  persons  dread 
to  make  the  trial.     II  is  not  so  difficult  as 
it  appears,  but  you  must  have  considerable 
pluck  to  enter  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  cave ;  half  way  may  be  done  with 
comparative  safety.     Here  you  can  stand 
and  gaze  ^*  with  undisturbed  reverence  on 
the  effect  of  those  proportions,  where  the 
almighty  hand  that  made  the  worlds,  the 
Sovereign  Architect,  has  deigned  to  work 
as  if  with  human  art." 

This  most  magnificent  temple  of  Na- 
ture's architecture  is  220  feet  long,  66  feet 
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high  at  mean  tide,  43  feet  wide  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  and  22  at  the  inner  extrem- 
ity. Its  sides  are  columnar,  and  nearly 
perpendicuhir;'the  countless  columns  are 
beautifullj'joihted  and  most  symmetrical 
throughout.  The  ends  of  the  columns, 
which  form  the  gallery  overhead,  are  heau- 
tifiilly  irregular,  and  tinted  by  the  light 
with  rarious  hues  of  green,  red,  and  gold ; 
and  then  the  wOd  but  mellow  moan  of  each 
successive  surge,  as  it  rolls  everlastingly 
over  the  ends  of  the  lower  pillars,  can  not 
fiul  to  fill  the  travelej  with  admiration  and 
awe  at  this  most  wondrous  of  the  works  of 
Katnre, 

^  ^VhBre^  am  to  ifaama  the  temples  deck'd 
By  •kfll  of  earthly  architect, 
7i!atnre  herself,  it  seems,  woitld  raise 
A  mbuter  to  her  Maker's  pralsel 
Not  lor  a  meaner  use  aaeeod 
Her  column?,  or  her  arches  bend ; 
'Sot  of  a  theme  lera  solemn  tellii 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swdls. 
And  still  between  each  awful  pause    - 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws, 
In  varied  form  prolong*  d  and  high, 
That  mocks  the  organ^s  melody ; 
Nor  doth  its  entrance  Aront  in  vain 
Td  old  Iona*s  holy  fime, 
That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say, 
Wdl  hast  thou  done,  fnll  child  of  day  t 
Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 
Tuk*d  high  and  hard— but  witness  mine.** 

There  are  numerous  other  caves  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island,  the  principal  of 
whidi  are  Hackinnon^s  Cave,  Boat  Cave, 
Clam-shell  Cave,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  the  steam- 
er remains  merely  long  enough  to  visit  the 
principal,  which  is  FingaPs.  The  popular 
tradition  among  the  natives  is  that  Fingal 
(who  was  the  father  of  Ossian),  or  Fin 
KKi^ul,  the  giant,  built  the  cave. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  lona,  or  the 
"Blessed  Isle,"  may  be  seen  at  a  distance 
of  aouM  seven  miles,  to  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed. The  steamer  comes  to  anchor  in 
front  of  Uie  village  of  lona,  which  consists 
of  lome  forty  or  fifty  thatched  cottages. 
Tbe  landing  is  rather  difficult,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  build  permanent  wharves,  the 
winter's  storms  invariably  breaking  them 
up.  On  landing,  the  traveler  is  beset  with 
groups  of  children  offering  for  sale  shells 
and  pebbles.  This  is  an  old  custom,  as 
plgrims  and  travelers  invariably  carry 
away  some  relic  of  the  isle,  which  in  for- 
mer times  were  considered  charms  against 
all  "^<*iiniT  of  diseases.  lona  is  first  known 
in  history  as  the  spot  chosen  by  Columba 


as  his  head-quarters  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting Northern  Britain  to  Christianity, 
and  here  he  landed  with  twelve  other  saints 
(having  arrived  from  Ireland  in  an  open 
boat)  in  the  year  568.  T}*tler  s&yn  that  by 
the  courage,  zeal,  and  ability  of  this  great 
and  good  man,  the  greater  portion  of  tbe 
Pictish  dominions  was  converted  to  tbe 
Christian  &ith.  He  died  in  the  77th  year 
of  his  age,  **  a  man  not  less  distinguished 
by  his  zeal  or  activity  in  the  dissemination 
of  the  Gospel,  than  by  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, sweetness  of  temper,  and  holiness  of 
life.''  The  island  became  so  reputed  for 
its  sanctity  that  it  obtained  preference  in  - 
Scotland  over  all  other  burial-places.  For- 
ty Scottish  kings  alone  were  buried  at 
lona,  two  Irish  kings,  one  French  king, 
and  two  Norwegian  princes.  Here  Dun- 
can I.  and  his  murderer,  Macbeth,  were 
both  interred.  lona  was  ako  called  Icolme- 
kill ;  and  Shakspeare  makes  Rosse  ask, 

♦*  Where  is  Duncan's  body? 
Maeduff.  Carried  to  Colme-kill, 

The  sacred  store-house  of  his  predeces- 
sor*. 
And  guardian  of  their  bones.** 

Tradition  also  stated  that  lona's  island 
alone  should  be  saved  during  the  next  del- 
uge. ... 

*^  Seven  years  before  the  end  of  lira  world 
A  deluge  shall  drown  the  nation.'*. 
The  sea  at  one  tide  shall  cover  Ireland 
And  the  green-headed  Islay,  btttColumbors  Me 
Shall  swim  above  the  flood." 

The  principal  ruins  now  to  be  seen  on 
the  island  are :  first  in  importance,  the  Ca- 
thedral  of  St,  Mary,  Its  architecture  is 
of  diffisrent  styles ;  it  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross ;  its  length  is  about  160  foet,  the 
transept  being  about  70 ;  its  tower  is  about 
70  feet  high,  and  an  air  of  grandeur  per- 
vades the  whole  ruin.  There  are  numer- 
ous tomb-stones  inside  the  walls  of  great 
antiquity:  here  many  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles  were  interred.  St,  Oran's  Chapel, 
another  ruin  of  importance,  stands  within 
an  inclosure  60  feet  long  by  22  broad  : 
here  may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Macdonald, 
Lord  of  the  Isles ;  also  Ronald,  Scott's  Lord 
of  the  Isles : 

**  The  heir  of  migiity  Somerled, 
Konald,  from  many  a  hero  epnmg, 
Thfi  fair,  the  lofty,  and  the  young, 
Lord  of  the  Isle?,  whoae  lofty  name 
A  thonaand  bnrds  have  given  to  fame, 
The  mate  of  monarchs,  and  allied 
On  equal  terms  with  England*s  pride.** 
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Near  this  stands  *^i.  Martinet  Orotic,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  antique  carving: 
this  is  about  the  only  perfect  specimen  of 
the  360  similar  crosses  that  once  adorned 
the  island.  Maclean's  Cross  is  another 
fine  specimen,  which  the  visitor  will  notice 
on  his  way  from  the  Nnnnerj  (the  first 
ruin  visited)  to  the  Cathedral.  The  Nun- 
nery  is  the  most  modem  of  all  the  ruins, 
but  has  no  connection  with  the  other  mon- 
astic institutions  of  the  island ;  the  style 
of  architecture  Lb  Norman,  and  probably 
dates  back  to  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century.  The  tomb-stone  of  the  late  prior- 
ess, the  Princess  Anna,  is  still  in  a  fine  state 
of  preservation. 

We  now  return  to  Oban  by  the  southern 
coast  of  Mull,  the  whole  length  of  which 
contains  most  interesting  sights  in  the 
matter  of  singular  rocky  formations. 

Travelers  wishing  to  make  the  tour  to 
the  island  of  Skye  will  find  two  fine  steam- 
ers of  the  Messrs.  Hutchinson  sailing  twice 
a  week  for  Portree  and  Stomoway,  on  the 
distant  island  of  Lewis ;  they  leave  Oban 
about  seven  in  the  morning,  and  arrive  at 
Portree  the  same  evening,  and  at  Stomo- 
way the  following  morning. 

We  will  now  proceed  on  our  tour  to  In- 
vemess,  by  taking  the  steamer  that  leaves 
Oban  for  Glencoe,  the  scene  of  the  infa- 
mous massacre  of  the  clan  Macdonald  by 
English  troops,  after  the  clan  had  given  in 
its  submission  before  the  time  allotted,  the 
particulars  of  which  may  be  read  in  Scott's 
*'  Tales  of  a  Grandfather"  or  in  Macaolay's 
*'  History  of  England.*'  The  steamer,  pass- 
ing up  Loch  Linnhe,  one  of  Scotland's 
most  beautiful  lakes,  enters  Loch  Leven, 
and  lands  its  passengers  at  Ballachulish, 
where  there  is  a  fine  hotel  but  recently 
built;  here  the  travelers  take  coach  for 
Glencoe,  which  excels  every  glen  in  Scot- 
land in  the  dreary  magnificence  of  its  scen- 
ery, and  here,  it  is  said,  the  famed  Ossian 
was  bom,  and  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
wild  but  lovely  Cona,  which  mshes  through 
part  of  the  glen.  [Passengers  may  con- 
tinue trough  this  glen  by  stage  to  Loch 
Lomond,  returning  to  Glasgow,  by  book- 
ing their  names  at  Oban.]  After  having 
surveyed  the  centre  of  this  scene  of  desola- 
tion, and  the  ruins  of  the  huts  of  this  near- 
ly extinct  clan,  we  return  to  Ballahulish, 
and  take  our  steamer  to  Banavie,  where 
we  arrive  at  about  five  o'clock,  passing 
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Fort  William,  which  was  originally  builfr 
by  Greneral  Monk  to  overawe  the  disaffect- 
ed Highlanders. 

Travelers  remain  overnight  at  the  Locb- 
iel  Arms  Hotel,  Banavie,  and  take  the 
steamer  next  morning  through  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,  which  commences  here.  It 
is  from  this  point,  however,  that  excursions 
are  made  to  Ben-Nevis,  which  has  recently 
been  proved  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in 
Great  Britain  (4406  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea).  Close  to  the  base  of  this  mount- 
ain stands  the  picturesque  and  prominent 
Castle  of  Inoerlochy^  wliich  is  supposed  to 
date  back  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  four  large  tow- 
ers at  the  comers,  each  80  feet  high,  con- 
nected with  a  wall  some  10  feet  lower. 
The  southern  and  western  towers  are  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  the  others  rather 
dilapidated.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
bloody  engagements. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  was  a  splendid 
undertaking,  and  cost  the  British  govern- 
ment some  six  million  dollars :  it  connects 
four  different  lakes,  viz..  Loch  Lochy,  Loch 
Oich,  Loch  Ness,  and  Loch  Dochfbor  \  the 
entire  length  is  60  miles,  39  of  lake  and 
21  of  cutting.     Loch  Lochy  is  surrounded 
by  black  and  lofty  mountains ;  its  banks, 
down  to  the  water,  are  covered  by  a  fine 
foliage ;  but  Loch  Oich,  the  middle  lake, 
only  8}  miles  long,  is  a  perfect  gem — ^here 
you  have  all  the  majesty  of  Alpine  gran- 
deur with  the  softest  sylvan  beauty.     On 
our  left  we  notice  Invergarry  Castle  on  one 
of  the  most  prominent  headlands.     Thb 
was  the  strong-hold  of  the  Macdonalds. 
As  you  approach  the  castle,  a  small  mon- 
ument may  be  seen  erected  near  a  spring 
called  the  "Well  of  the  Seven  Heads ;"  it 
was  erected  by  the  late  Colonel  Macdonald, 
of  Glengarry,  to  commemorate  an  act  of 
revenge  perpetrated  by  one  of  his  ances- 
tors in  the  16th  century.     The  history 
runs  thus :  Two  sons  of  the  £&mily  of  Kep- 
poch  were  sent  to  France  to  be  educated ; 
while  there  their  father  died,  and  the  man- 
agement of  their  affairs  devolved  upon 
seven  brothers,  their  kinsmen.    On  the  re- 
tum  of  the  brothers,  the  elder  of  whom 
was  chief  of  the  clan,  they  were  murdered 
by  their  seven  cousins.     Macdonald's  an- 
cestor executed  swift  vengeance  on  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime.    The  monument 
contains  a  group  of  seven  sculptured  heads, 
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aad  tells  in  difierent  lang^oages  bow  swift 
and  deadly  was  the  vengeance. 

^^  Ab  ft  memorUl 

of  tbe  ample  and  sonunarj 

reog^Dcc 

whidL,  In  the  svifl  conree  of 

feodAl  jQMee» 

In^irtftj  by  the  ordecB  of 

tbe  Lord  Maodonald  and  Arons, 

overtook  tbo  perpetrators  of 

tin  foul  murder 

of 

the  Keppoch  FamOy, 

a  branch  of 

tbe  powerftd  and  Utoitriona 

dan 

of  vhich  bia  Lordthip  was 

the  chief, 

this  Monument  b  erected  by 

Colonel  Maedooald,  of  Glengarry, 

XVIL  Ifao-Uic-Alaister, 

hii  lucceseor  and  representative, 

in  tiie  year  of  our  Lord 

1812. 

The  beads  of  the  seven  mordereoi 

were  preeented  at  the  leet  of 

the  nolde  chief, 

In  Glengarry  Castle, 

after  havis^  been  washed 

in  this  spring; 

and  ever  since  that  event, 

which  took  place  early  in 

the  sixteenth  century, 

it  has  been  known  by 

the  name  of 

*  Tobar-nan-ceann,* 

or 

The  Well  of  tbe  Heads." 

Opfaiions  diffbr  in  regard  to  the  jastice 
of  this  Bommary  act.  At  tbe  sontheast 
extremity  of  Loch  Kess  is  situated  Fort 
Augustas,  which  was  erected  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
tbe  leflractory  Higlilanders  in  awe.  The 
celebrated  Gordon  Cnmming,  the  llon- 
hanter,  has  here  a  remarkable  mnseam, 
ooOected  by  himself.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  cviodties  are  the  skins,  skeletons, 
and  horns  of  wild  animals  dispatched  by 
himself;  his  collection  of  sticks,  canes,  etc., 
is  most  wonderfol.  Loch  Ness  is  twenty- 
four  miles  in  length,  and  its  breadth  aver- 
ages about  one  and  a  half  mQes.  The 
moantatns  on  either  side  are  adorned  with 
every  kind  of  vegetation  which  tends  to 
besatify  a  landscape.  On  your  left,  as  you 
pass  up  the  loch,  notice  Glenmoriston,  a 
lovely  spot,  in  tbe  centre  of  which  stands 
the  mansion-bouse  of  Invermori^on,  The 
scenery  in  this  vicinity  is  of  exquisite  beau- 
ty. A  little  fiarther  to  tbe  right  we  arrive 
at  the  landing  contiguous  to  the  FaUi  of 
/byen,  considered  the  most  magnificent 


cataract  in  Great  Britain.  The  walk, 
which  is  only  a  mile,  is  very  tedious,  and 
we  would  most  decidedly  advise,  if  there 
be  ladies  in  the  party,  to  take  the  convey- 
ance that  win  be  found  at  the  landing. 
(Ad  it  is  generally  filled  in  about  five  sec- 
onds after  the  boat  touches,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  party  had  better  be  in  a  hurry  to 
secure  seats  for  the  ladies.)  Tbe  height  of 
the  fall  is  about  eighty-five  feet,  and  much 
depends  on  the  season  of  the  year  or  state 
of  the  weather,  its  beauty  being  in  propoi^ 
tion  to  the  volume  of  water  which  rushes 
over  the  predpice.  The  lower  and  princi- 
pal fall  is  best  seen  fhmi  the  spot  called 
the  "  Green  Point." 

On  our  left,  at  the  mouth  of  Glen  Urqu- 
hart,  stands  the  venerable  ruin  of  Urquhart 
Castle,  which  dates  back  to  the  18th  cen^ 
tury.  The  castle  was  built  on  an  isolated 
rock,  and  separated  firom  the  hill  behind  it 
by  a  wall  twenty-five  feet  high  and  sixteen 
broad ;  its  situation  is  one  of  surpassing 
loveliness. 

We  now  arrive  at  Inverness^  the  capital 
of  the  Highlands.  The  principal  hotel  is 
the  Cakdoman. 


The  population  of  Inverness  is  alx>ut 
15,000.  There  is  nothing  of  importance  to 
be  seen  in  tbe  town,  which  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. The  streets  are  clean  and  the 
houses  are  well  built.  The  Kiver  Ness,  on 
both  sides  of  which  the  town  is  built,  is 
crossed  by  a  fine  suspension  bridge.  On 
an  eminence  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
town  stood  a  castle  built  by  Malcolm,  son 
of  the  murdered  Duncan.  He  it  was  who 
destroyed  the  castle  which  formeriy  stood 
here,  where  it  is  supposed  that  Macbeth 
murdered  his  father.  James  I.  held  a  Par- 
liament here,  at  which  nearly  all  the  Scot- 
tish chiefs  gave  in  their  allegiance.  The 
castle  was  blown  up  in  1746  by  the  troops 
of  Prince  Charles  Htuart.  The  shipping 
of  Inverness  Is  quite  considerable,  the  ton- 
nage of  the  port  being  over  ten  thousand. 
One  of  the  principal  excursions  from  the 
city  is  to  Crajg-Phadricj  a  vitrified  fort, 
which  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  west.  Amer- 
ican travelers  should  endeavor  to  be  at  In- 
verness about  the  20th  of  September,  when 
the  meeting  of  the  clans  takes  place.  The 
Highland  games  are  very  interesting,  and 
several  days  are  spent  in  this  amusement. 
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[If  tho  traveler  dooo  not  wish  to  return 
by  tho  Highland  Railway  via  Killiecran- 
kie,  he  may  take  the  more  circuitous  route 
to  Aberdeen,  the  fourth  city  in  Scotland, 
passing  through  Nairn,  Forres,  Elgin,  and 
Keith,  all  places  of  considerable  interest. 
Aberdeen  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
100,000  souls.  Hotel,  Royal,  Its  princi- 
pal manufactures  are  cotton,  flax,  wool,  and 
iron.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  public  buildings 
are  numerous,  and  built  in  good  style.  The 
shipping  is  quite  extensive,  and  there  are 
regular  steam  lines  running  to  London, 
Letth,  and  Hull.  A  fine  tour  might  be  made 
fh>m  Aberdeen  to  Blair-Athol,  where  you 
strike  the  Highland  Railroad  via  Aboyne, 
Balmoral,  and  Braemer.  The  railroad  is 
completed  as  far  as  Aboyne,  from  which 
place  you  take  the  coach  to  Blair-Athol. 
Balmoral  is  the  Scottish  summer  resi- 
dence of  Queen  Victoria,  and  is  rich  in 
deer-stalldng,  grouse-shooting,  the  best  of 
fishing,  And  every  kind  of  Highland  game. 
The  propert}',  most  of  which  was  formerly 
the  possession'  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  consists 
of  40,000  acres ;  80,000  is  a  deer  forest.  It 
was  purchased  by  the  late  Prince  Albert 
in  1848,  and  the  present  new  and  beautiful 
residence  was  erected  near  the  site  of  the 
old  castle.  Her  majesty  took  up  her  resi- 
dence here  for  the  flrst  time  in  1849-3  The 
Highland  Railway  is  now  finished  to  Perth. 
Return  by  this  road  through  the  Pass  of 
Killiecrankie. 

After  passing  Bluir'Athol^  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Athol,  where  the 
traveler  is  first  feasted  for  some  time  with 
beautiful  woods,  lakes,  and  cascades,  hav- 
ing previously  passed  a  successbn  of  deso- 
lated moors,  we  arrive  at  the  Pass  of  Kil- 
liecrankie, celebrated  not  only  for  its  wild 
magnificence,  but  for  its  hbtorical  and  mil- 
itary fame.  Arriving  at  Dunkeld — prin- 
cipal hotel,  Bimam,  atuated  close  to  the 
station — the  detention  of  a  day  or  two 
here  will  well  repay  the  visitor,  its  scenery 
being  unequaled  in  Scotland.  Near  ^Jie 
station  we  see  all  that  remains  of  Bimam 
Wood,  rendered  famous  by  Shakspeare  in 
his  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  We  should  sup- 
pose ^lat  the  wood  had  to  *^  high  Dunsi- 
nane  come,"  as  but  two  relics  of  the  an- 
cient forest  still  remain,  an  oak  and  a  syca- 
more, the  residue  of  the  wood  being  of  mod- 
em growth.  The  grounds  of  the  Duke  of 
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Athol  are  very  extensive  and  very  lovely, 
the  walks  being  fifty  miles  and  the  drives 
thirty.  As  it  is  forbidden  to  drive  over  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  grounds,  a 
carriage  should  be  engaged  to  meet  you 
after  crossing  the  riVer,  to  drive  to  the  Cas- 
cade, after  to  Rumbling  Bridge,  and  return 
by  carriage  to  your  hotel.  Travelers  are 
conducted  through  the  grounds  by  a  guide 
furnished  by  tho  duke,  whom  you  will  find 
at  the  lodge.  A  fee  of  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  is  expected  for  a  party  of  one  or 
three ;  over  that,  one  shilling  each. 

It  is  said  that  the  number  of  larch-trees 
alone  cover  11,000  acres,  and  that  the  late 
duke  planted  twenty-seven  million,  besides 
three  million  of  other  trees.  The  modem 
residence  commenced  by  the  late  duke  still 
remains  unfinished.  The  principal  object  of 
interest  is  the  beautiful  rain  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, the  foundations  of  which  building  date 
back  nearly  five  hundred  years.  The  an- 
tique part  of  the  church,  which  is  the  only 
part  in  use,  dates  back  to  the  times  of  St. 
Columba  and  St.  Cuthbert.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  much  barbarous  strife,  and 
when  the  prelate  Douglas  came  to  tako 
possession  of  his  seat  as  bishop  in  151S,  a 
shower  of  shot  was  rained  down  upon  him 
from  its  tower.  The  principal  aisle  is  122 
feet  long  by  62  wide.  Near  the  Cathedral 
are  planted  the  first  two  larches,  now  so 
common  in  Britun;  they  were  brought 
from  Switzerland  in  1737. 

After  a  lovely  walk  along  the  margin  of 
the  majestic  Tay,  which  we  cross,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  Cascade,  or  Fall,  a  beautifully 
romantic  spot.  About  forty  feet  above  the 
fall  there  is  a  neat  little  summer-bouse,  the 
sides  and  ceilings  of  which  are  lined  with 
mirrors  that  reflect  the  falls  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  About  a  mile  farther  we  come  to 
the  Rumbling  bridge,  which  crosses  a 
chasm  eighty  feet  high,  through  which  the 
Bran  rashes  with  great  fury,  so  much  so 
that  at  times  the  bridge  is  said  to  rumble  or 
shake,  which  was  the  origin  of  its  name. 

From  here  the  distance  is  fifteen  miles 
to  Perth,  a  city  of  25,000  inhabitants. 
George  is  the  principal  hotel.  Perth  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  River  Tay,  and 
is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  as  well 
as  of  great  historical  importance.  It  was 
here  that  the  Pretender  was  proclaimed 
king  in  1745.  Here,  in  1836,  Edward  III. 
of  England  stabbed  his  brother,  the  Duke 
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of  Cornwall.  Here  also  tbe  nnfbrtaiuite 
James  I.  of  Scotland  fell  a  victim  to  his 
liberal  opinions.  After  reading  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  one  will 
fistt  this  place  with  renewed  interest.  On 
either  side  of  the  city  are  two  beantifiil 
meadows,  called  the  North  and  Sooth 
Inches.  It  waa  on  the  North  Inch  that 
the  celebrated  combat  between  the  Clan 
Chattan  and  the  Clan  Qnhele,  described  hy 
Sir  Walter  in  the  ''Tales  of  a  Grand&- 
ther,'*  took  place.  On  the  North  Inch  a 
beantifiil  monmnent  has  recently  been 
erected  to  the  late  Prince  Albert. 

Only  fifteen  miles  from  Perth  by  rail  is 
sitoated  the  town  of  Dundee^  the  third  dty 
in  pcnnt  of  population  in  Scotland.  It  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  linen  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  docks  of  Dundee 
an  the  principal  sights.  If  going  to  that 
city  from  Perth,  or  coming  to  the  latter 
city,  the  steamer  shonld  be  taken.  The 
scenery  on  the  Tay  is  of  surpassing  beanty. 

A  short  distance  from  Perth  axe  two  pal- 
mces  to  which  more  than  ordinaiy  interest 
is  attached.  Scorn  Palace^  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
and  Glammis  Cattle,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore.  According  to  some 
aothorities,  it  was  here  that  Macbeth  mur- 
dered Duncan,  and  the  room  is  even  shown 
wliere  the  event  took  place. 


From  Perth  we  take  the  road  to  CaUtm' 
dtr,  the  terminus  of  the  road,  a  place  of 
remarkable  beauty.  To  the  southwest  of 
die  Dreadnought  hotel  notice  the  celebra- 
ted Mountain  of  Ben  Ledi,  or  Mountain  of 
God;  it  is  2881  feet  high,  and  its  top  has 
the  reputation  of  having  been  an  altar  for 
heathen  worship.  A  magnificent  view  is 
obtained  from  the  bridge  which  crosses  the 
Bhrer  Teith  near  the  hotel.  Coaches  leave 
tiie  Dreadnou^t  every  morning  for  the 
Troaachs,  a  distance  of  eight  and  a  half 
milea,  passing  along  the  northern  border 
of  Loclk Yennachar.  Two  miles  fWmi  Cal- 
lander werieach  *' Coilantog^e  Ford,"  ren- 
dered historical  by  Sh- Walter  Scott.  This 
waa  the  qmt  to  which  Roderick  Dhu  prom- 
ised to  conduct  Fit&James  in  safety ;  and, 
baving  discharged  his  obligation  of  host  to 
that  knight,  he  challenged  him  to  mortal 
cmnbat: 

C2 


*^  And  here  hla  course  tlie  dildUin  Ptayed, 
Threw  dovn  hb  target  «nd  his  plaid. 
And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said, 

*  Bold  Saxon,  to  his  promise  jnst, 

Tlch-Alptoe  has  discharged  his  tnnt. 

*  •  •  •  • 
Now  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  chieftain's  rengeanoe  thoo  shalt  ieel. 

See  here,  all  Tantageless  I  itand. 

Armed,  like  thyself  with  single  brand ; 

For  this  is  CoiUntogle  Ford, 

And  thou  most  keep  thee  wUh  thy  sword.'** 

It  is  firom  the  lovely  Loch  Vennarhar  that 

Glasgow  is  in  pait  supplied  vrith  purs  wa« 

ter.    It  is  about  five  mflee  in  length,  and 

contains  about  900  square  acres  of  water. 


From  here  to  Loch  Ka- 
trine the  glen  receives  the  name  of  Txo- 
sachs,  which  means  bristled  territory.*  This 
end  of  Loch  Katrine  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  lovely  spots  In  Scotland.  Here  you 
take  a  small  steamer  called  the  Rob  Roy, 
and  soon  leave  the  sylvan  beanty  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake  for  the  rugged  alpine 
grandeur  of  the  upper.  The  lake  is  about 
nine  miles  long,  and  the  steamer  occupies 
about  one  hour  in  making  the  passage. 
Tourists  find  coaches  waiting  for  them  on 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Stronachlach- 
er,  which  conve3rs  them  over  a  fine  road  to 
Inversnaid,  on  Loch  Lomond.  The  beanty 
of  this  place  has  been  immortalized  by 
Wordsworth  in  his  "Highland  Qiri :" 

•*  The  lake,  the  bay,  the  waterfall. 
And  thee,  the  spirit  of  them  all/* 

The  praises  of  the  beauty  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond are  on  the  lips  of  every  one  who  has 
visited  what  many  think  tbe  pearl  of  all 
the  Scottish  lakes,  exceeding  all  the  oth- 
ers both  in  variety,  exttnt,  and  splendor. 
At  every  point  of  view  the  landscape  is 
particularly  picturesque  and  beautiAil. 

The  steamers  which  take  passengers 
from  Inversnaid  to  Balloch,  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  stops  at  Tarbet.  This,  perhaps, 
is  the  most  lovely  spot  on  the  entire  lake 
—charming  islands,  verdant  meadows,  soft 
and  sylvan  beanty  on  every  hand.     Pas- 
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sengera  are  landed  here  for  Arroohar,  at 
the  head  of  Loch  Long,  which  ia  separated 
foom  Loch  Lomond  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  whence  they  may  be  conveyed  by 
steamer  to  Glasgow,  or  by  coach  to  Inver- 
ary  via  Glencoe.  Nearly  opposite  Tarbet 
is  a  cliff  called  Rob  Roy*s  Prison,  where 
that  noted  chieftain  formerly  kept  his  pris- 
oners confined  until  their  ransom  was  paid. 
It  is  said  that  he  let  them  down  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff  by  a  rope,  and  there  kept 
them  until  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
about  their  ransom.  At  the  head  of  the 
lake  stands  Balloch  CasUe,  once  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Lenox  finmily.  The  cars  start 
from  the  town  of  Balloch  for  Glasgow  on 
the  arrival  of  the  boat. 

From  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh,  time,  two 
hours,  via  Lennoxtown,  Falkirk,  and  Lin- 
lithgow. 

FaUdrh  contains  a  popuhition  of  9900, 
principally  occupied  in  the  iron  and  coal 
trade.  The  Pretender  here  defeated  Gen- 
eral Hawley  in  1745.  On  the  hill  behind 
the  town  the  famous  battle  of  Falkirk  was 
fought  (1298)  between  the  English  and  the 
Scots.  '*  Wallace's  stone"  marks  the  spot 
which  that  chief's  forces  occupied. 

LinUthgow  contains  a  population  of  4000, 
principally  engaged  in  the  leather  and  cot- 
ton trade.  Its  chorch,  originally  built  by 
David  I.,  was  rebuilt  in  1412,  near  to 
which  is  the  palace  built  by  James  lY. 
and  his  successors,  from  which  there  is  a 
magnificent  view.  It  was  here  that  Ham^ 
ilton  shot  the  Regent  Murray. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  from  here  b  Nid- 
dry  Castle,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  re- 
mained after  she  escaped  from  Lochleven 
Castle. 

Edifdmrs^  the  capital  of  Scotland,  is  sit- 
uated on  two  ridges  of  hills  within  two 
miles  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  contafais 
200,000  inhabitants.  The  principal  hotel, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Scotland,  is 
the  Royal,  beantifuUy  situated  on  Prin- 
cess's Street,oppo8ite  the  Walter  Scott  mon- 
ument ;  Donald  Macgregor,  proprietor. 

Edinburgh,  for  its  size,  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing,  interesting,  and  magnificent  cit- 
ies in  Europe.  Through  its  centre  a  deep, 
wild,  and  rocky  ravine  extends,  dividing 
the  city  into  the  old  and  new  town.  This 
ravine,  which  was  once  the  great  deformity 
of  the  city,  has  been  converted  into  beauti- 
ful gardens,  and  is  crossed  at  two  diflforent 
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places  by  a  spacious  bridge  and  earthen 
mound.  On  the  summit  of  a  tremendous 
precipice  stands  Edinburgh  Castle^  whose 
origin  is  clouded  in  obscurity.  It  is  one 
of  those  fortresses  which  by  the  articles  of 
union  between  England  and  Scotland  mu^ 
be  kept  fortified.  To  see  the  crown  jewels, 
which  are  kept  strongly  guarded  in  an  old 
apartment  of  this  cAsUe,  it  will  bo  neces- 
sary to  procure  an  order  at  the  Council 
Chamber,  Royal  Exchange,  between  twelve 
and  three  o'clock.  This  castle  is  teeming 
with  romance  and  historical  interest.  See 
Scott's  description  of  its  capture  from  the 
English  by  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  in 
1818.  Sir  William  Kirkaldy  defended  it 
for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  thirty-three  days, 
having  to  contend  against  the  combined 
force  of  both  England  and  Scotland.  The 
room  is  shown  here  where  that  unfortunate 
queen  first  became  a  mother,  and  the  win- 
dow where  her  son,  afterward  James  YI., 
when  only  eight  days  old,  was  let  down 
in  a  basket  to  be  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
greater  safety.  Yisit  Uie  State  Prison, 
Armory,  Mons  Meg — a  gigantic  cannon, 
twenty  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bore :  it 
was  used  at  the  siege  of  Norham  Castle 
in  1614,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
admired  relics  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
It  was  restored  to  this  castle  in  1829  by 
George  lY.,  after  remaining  in  the  Tower 
a  century  and  a  half.  The  pubtlic  build- 
ings are  very  chaste  in  their  design,  and 
the  general  architecture  of  the  city  impos- 
ing and  picturesque.  Edinburgh  is  said 
to  resemble  Athens,  and,  in  fact,  has  been 
termed  by  many  writers  the  **  Modem 
Athens."  The  principal  street  of  Edin- 
burgh is  Princes  Street:  here  most  of  the 
hot^  are  located,  and  also  the  elegant 
monument  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  designed 
by  George  M.  Keihp,  who  died  before  hav- 
ing completed  the  structure.  It  is  200  feet 
high,  and  has  287  steps  leading  to  the  top  of 
the  gallery.  The  statues  in  the  niches  are 
taken  from  the  different  works  of  the  great 
writer:  statue  of  Prince  Charles  (from 
Waverleg) ;  Meg  Merrilies  (from  Gvy  Mai^ 
nering),  representing  her  breaking  the  sap- 
ling over  the  head  of  Lucy  Bertram ;  Last 
Minstrel  playing  the  luu^ ;  Ixtdy  of  Ike 
Lake  ;aAd  George  Heria.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  August  15th,  1771 ; 
died  at  Abbotsford,  September  2l8t,  1882. 
A  large  marble  statue  of  Sir  Walter,  and 
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at  his  side  his  pet  dog  Bevis,  is  placed  un- 
der the  canopy  of  the  monument  Under 
the  foundation  stone  is  located  a  plate 
bearing  the  following  inscription  by  Lord 
Jeffrey: 

*^Thifl  graren  plate, 

deposited  in  the  base  of  a  votive  building 

on  tne  fifteenth  day  of  Aug^u^  in  the  year  of 

Christ  184D, 

and  nerer  likely  to  lee  the  light  again 

till  all  the  sarroandiog  8tractare»  are  cmmbled 

to  dust 
hj  the  decay  of  time,  or  by  human  or  elemental 

violence, 

may  then  testify  to  a  distant  posterity  that 

hii  oountrymen  began  on  that  day 

to  raise  an  eflOgy  and  architectural  monument 

to  tl>e  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart, 

wlMse  admirable  vritings  were  then  allowed 

to  have  giren  more  delight  and  suggested  better 

feeling 
to  a  larger  dass  of  readers  in  every  rank  of 

aocieiy 

than  those  of  anv  other  author, 

with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare  alone ; 

and  which  were  therefore  thought  likely  to  be 

remembered 

long  after  this  act  of  gratitude, 

on  the  part  of  the  first  generation  of  hli  admirers, 

should  be  forgotten.** 

The  National  Picture-gallery,  fbnnded 
by  Prince  Albert  in  1850,  and  completed 
in  1854,  is  of  the  Greek-Ionic  order,  and 
was  designed  by  W.  and  C.  Playfkir.  It  is 
open  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Satur- 
days, from  10  A.M.  to  4  P.M.,  fhnn  Octo- 
l)er  1st  to  Febmaiy  Ist,  with  the  exception 
of  the  month  of  yovember;  and  from  10 
A.M.  to  5  P.M  ,  firom  February  1st  to  Oc- 
tober 1st ;  on  Saturday  evenings  from  7  to 
9  P.M.     Admission  f^. 

The  Royal  Institution  is  situated  on  the 
monnd  which  fronts  on  Hanover  Street. 
It  b  of  Doric  order,  and  it  also  was  de- 
signed by  Playfair.  To  the  west  of  the 
moond  are  located  the  gardens,  which  af- 
ibid  agreeable  walks,  and  at  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  an  ancient  monument 
bnragfat  from  Sweden,  made  from  a  block 
of  granite  5}  feet  high,  with  Bnnic  inscrip- 
taoo :  Ari  rasti  stain  aftir  Hialm  Fadur  sir ; 
Goth  hiaibi  ant  Hans.  The  translation 
of  which  is,  "Ari  erected  this  stone  for 
Hialm,  his  fiither:  God  help  his  soul." 

The  Bolster  Honse,  used  as  a  depoa- 
itory  for  public  records,  at  the  east  end  of 
Princes  Street,  forms  a  square  of  200  feet, 
and  contains  100  apartments,  where  the 
public  bnsiness  is  transacted,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  200  fbet  in  height.   In 


front  of  the  building  is  an  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  John  Steele, 
R.S.  A.  The  offices  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
are  located  on  Waterloo  Place.  The  buildo 
ings  on  this  street  are  much  admired :  the 
style  of  architecture  light,  chaste,  and  at- 
tractive. 

Upon  the  left  of  the  stairway  leading  to 
Calton  Hill  stands  the  monument  erected 
to  Dugald  Stewart,  designed  by  Mr.  Play- 
fair;  near  it  is  the  Observatory.  On  the 
sunmiit  of  the  hill  Nelson's  Monument  is 
located,  and  from  this  point  Bums's  Monu- 
ment is  visible,  also  the  Jail,  the  valley 
at  Holyrood,  Arthur's  Seat,  Lammermoor, 
and  Pentland  Hills. 

Near  Nelson's  Monument  is  the  National 
Monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
heroes  of  Waterloo.  It  was  intended  as 
an  imitation  of  the  Parthenon,  but  was 
never  finished,  owing  to  a  want  of  funds. 
In  Calton  church -yard  is  a  monumental 
tower  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  histo- 
rian, David  Hume. 

St  Giles's  Cathedral,  named  after  the 
protecting  saint  of  Edinburgh,  retains  much 
of  its  ancient  Gothic  work,  and  its  irregular 
appearance  renders  it  attractive,  and  beaiv* 
comparison  with  many  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  this  style  of  architecture.  In  1446 
it  became  a  collegiate  church,  and  contain- 
ed forty  altars.  It  was  in  this  church,  in 
1603,  that  James  VI.  delivered  his  farewell 
address  previous  to  his  departure  for  En- 
gland, when  about  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown.  In  the  cemetery  of  St.  Giles  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  John  Knox,  the 
ecclesiastical  reformer. 

The  Unifferdty  of  Edinburgh,  founded  by 
James  YI.,  is  a  fine  educational  establish- 
ment, having  a  library  containing  100,000 
volumes,  and  a  museum  rich  in  objects  of 
natural  history.  One  of  the  most  attract- 
ive features  in  the  city  is  the  George  IV. 
Bridge ;  and  the  Gray  friars'  church-yard, 
formerly  the  garden  belonging  to  the  mon- 
astery of  the  Grayfriars,  and  now  used  as  a 
cemetery,  is  interesting  Anom  the  &ct  of 
many  of  Scotland's  most  distinguished  men 
being  interred  there.  The  largest  square 
in  the  old  town  is  George's,  where  were  lo- 
cated the  principal  residences  of  the  nobil- 
ity. St.  Andrew's  Square  is  the  principal 
business  portion  of  the  city :  in  the  centre 
is  the  Melville  Monument.  On  the  north- 
west comer  is  located  the  house  where  Lord 
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Brougham  was  born,  and  on  the  southwest 
comer  the  residence  of  David  Hume. 

In  the  centre  of  Parliament  Square  stands 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  II.,  con- 
sidered a  fine  piece  of  statuary.  Parlia- 
ment House,  'where  the  meetings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  occur,  has  been  recently 
renovated ;  the  great  hall,  with  its  finely 
arched  roof  of  carved  oak,  serves  as  a  prom- 
enade for  the  members  of  the  court  when 
not  engaged  in  carr^'ing  on  their  cases. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  hall  is  a  statue  of 
Duncan  Forbes,  of  CuUoden,  by  RovbUiac. 
It  has  the  following  inscription  on  the  ped- 
estal :  **  Duncano  Forbes,  de  Culloden,  su- 
premn  in  civilibus  curio:  praesidi  judici  in- 
tegerrimo  civi  optimo  priscsB  virtutis  viro 
facultas  juridica  libens  possint  anno  post 
obitum  quinto."  The  Advocates^  Ubrary 
is  rich  in  printed  volumes,  amounting  to 
150,000 ;  also  a  valuable  collection  of  Scot- 
tish poetry,  400  volumes ;  and  1700  MSS. 
This  is  one  of  the  five  libraries  that  are 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  new  work  that 
is  published  in  Great  Britain.  The  office 
of  librarian  has  always  been  filled  by  dis- 
tinguished men  and  able  scholars,  and  the 
custom  is  still  continued,  the  office  being 
now  filled  by  a  person  experienced  as  a 
linguist  and  otherwise  very  talented.  One 
of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  city  is  Vic- 
toria Hall,  with  its  noble  spire,  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  241  feet.  On  the  north  of 
Lawnmarket  is  Lady  Stairs*  Close,  the  al- 
ley in  which  is  laid  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  romance,  **My  Aunt  Margaret*s 
Mirror."  Over  the  door,  which  figures 
conspicuously  in  the  story,  is  a  coat  of 
arms,  and  the  legend  '*  Fear  the  I^rd  and 
depart  from  evil.** 

The  next  most  important  memorial  of 
Scotland's  ancient  splendor  is  the  remains 
of  the  palace  of  Hoiyrood.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent building  in  former  days.  BoUi 
palace  and  abbey  are  open  to  the  public 
every  day  except  Sunday:  on  Saturday, 
free ;  other  days  by  ticket ;  price  sixpence 
to  get  in,  and  several  more  before  you  get 
out.  This  palace  is  the  ancient  residence 
of  Scottish  royalty.  The  most  interesting 
rooms  in  the  palace  are  those  last  occupied 
by  the  unfortunate  Mary ;  her  bedchamber 
remains  in  the  same  state  as  when  she  left 
it;  and  the  cabinet  where  her  secretary 
and  favorite,  Rizzio,  was  murdered,  is 
shown,  with  marks  of  his  blood  still  npon 
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the  floor.— See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Chron- 
icles of  Canongate.  The  roofless  choir  is 
shown  where  once  stood  the  altar  before 
which  the  beautiful  Mary  and  the  next 
nearest  heir  to  the  English  crown,  Henry 
Darnley,  were  united.  In  the  picture- 
gallery  are  some  frightfully  executed  por- 
traits of  over  one  hundred  of  Scotland's 
kings,  evidently  painted  by  the  same  hand, 
and  from  ima^nation. 

From  Holyrood  proceed  to  Calton  UiU^ 
whose  summit  is  over  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  trora  which  a  delight- 
ful view  of  the  city  may  be  obtained,  as 
well  as  a  close  examination  of  the  Na- 
tional, Dugald  Stewart's,  Melville's,  and 
Bums's  Monuments.  Heriot's  Hospital, 
the  University,  Grayfriars*  Church,  and 
National  Gallery,  with  many  other  objects 
of  interest,  may  be  visited,  should  the  trav- 
eler make  a  lengthened  stay. 

Leiih^  the  sea -port  of  Edinburgh,  and 
most  important  naval  station  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  One  mile 
west  of  Leith  is  the  elegant  Granton  Pier, 
constructed  recently  by  the  Duke  of  Bu(y 
cleuch.  '  Between  Granton  and  Edinburgh 
is  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Cemetery,  which  is  laid  out  with 
much  taste.  Near  here  b  St.  Mary's,  the 
neatest  church  in  the  city,  and  the  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens. 

The  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Edin- 
burgh are  very  numerous,  p.nd  many  days 
might  be  spent  in  this  capital  in  the  roost 
delightful  and  instructive  manner — chief 
of  those  is  that  to  Melrose  Abbey,  Abbots- 
ford,  and  Dryburgb.  Or  it  might  be  bet- 
ter to  take  these  places  on  your  way  to 
London,  should  you  first  have  visited  Glas- 
gow, Ayr,  etc.  Or,  should  you  be  coming 
to  Eduiburgh,  first  stop  one  night  at  Mel- 
rose, sending  your  baggage  on  to  the  cap- 
ital. You  will  find  first-rate  accommoda- 
tions at  the  George  Hotel,  which  is  conduct- 
ed by  Mr.  Menzies — pay  no  attention  to 
railway  officials,  who  are  paid  for  endeav- 
oring to  make  you  change  your  plans :  he 
keeps  conveyances  for  maldng  the  excur- 
sions to  Abbotsford  and  Dryburgh  at  fixed 
prices.  The  day  before  you  arrive  drop 
him  a  line,  and  he  will  have  conveyances 
at  the  station  to  meet  you. 

Melrote  Abbey ,  so  famous  in  romance 
and  poetry,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
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d  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe.  It  is  all 
in  rainF,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
church,  yet  its  ornaments  and  edges  arc 
as  sliarp  as  when  newlj  cat.  The  Abbey 
was  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  by  King  David  I.  Many  of  the 
royal  famUies  of  Scotland  were  interred 
here,  among  whom  was  Alexander  II. 
The  heart  of  Kobert  Bruce  is  also  buried 
here.  The  Abbey  was  mostly  destroyed 
by  the  English  in  1322.  The  Monks' Walk 
was  a  fitvorite  resort  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  woman  who  keeps  the  keys  lives  close 
by  the  entrance ;  she  will  expect  a  small 
fee. 

About  three  miles  from  tho  Abbey  stands 
Abboltfard,  situated  on  tho  Ixinks  of  the 
Tweed.  Of  world-wide  renown  is  this 
mansion ;  not  that  its  position  or  beauty 
are  much  to  be  admired,  but  the  name  oi 
the  genius  that  once  inhabited  it  is  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  every  individual  who 
speaks  the  English  language,  and  must  re- 
main so  for  ages.  Abbotsfonl  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  who  married 
Sir  Walter^s  granddaughter.  Tho  princi- 
pal apartments  in  the  house  are  the  armory, 
huog  with  nearly  every  kind  of  weapon ; 
the  dining-room,  containing  many  luind- 
some  portraits  and  pictures,  one  of  which 
U  tho  head  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  a 
charger ;  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  etc.  The 
library  contains  a  choice  collection  of  20,000 
volumes.  In  this  room  is  a  case  contain- 
ing the  last  clothes  Sir  AValtcr  wore — white 
hat,  plaid  pantaloons,  striped  vest,  shoes 
and  gaiters.  The  study,  which  contains  a 
f!ew  volumes  of  reference,  remains  nearly 
as  the  poet  left  it.  The  drawing-ro«m  is  a 
spadons  apartment,  furnished  with  dark, 
antique  furniture.  The  individual  who 
shows  the  apaij^ents  is  not  the  owner,  al- 
though it  would  appear  from  his  manners 
that  he  was.  He  will  expect  Is,  Qd.  from 
a  single  individual,  or  28,  6(f.  fh>m  a  party. 
They  are  not  shown  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January.  The  fiire  for  a 
horse  and  carriage,  with  one  horse,  from 
Melro«e  Abbey  to  Abbotsford,  is  fl  25 ;  for 
two  horses,  fS,  exclusive  of  two  shillings  to 
drivers  and  tolls.  From  Melrose  Abbey 
to  Dryburgh  and  back,  $1  75  one  horse, 
$2  50  two  horses. 

Drybuigh  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
ruins  in  Scotlajid.  It  was  founded  during 
the  reign  of  David  I.    James  Stuart,  one 


of  the  Damley  family,  was  its  last  abbot. 
He  was  buried  under  the  altar.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  was  buried  here  at  his  particular 
request ;  his  tomb  is  in  St.  Mary's  aisle, 
which  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
Abbey.  His  wife's  tomb  is  on  his  left, 
and  his  eldest  son.  Colonel  Sir  Walter 
Soott's,  on  his  right,  while  at  his  feet  lie 
the  remains  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  his  son-in-law, 
friend,  and  biographer.  The  nave  of  the 
church,  which  was  190  feet  long,  must  have 
been  very  beautiful.  Notice  in  one  of  tho 
cells  a  hole  cut  in  the  stone :  into  this  the 
prisoner's  hand  was  put,  and  then  wedged 
in  with  a  wooden  mallet.  The  court-yard, 
with  tree  in  tlie  centre,  reminds  one  much 
of  Muckross  Abbey.  Notice  opposite  tho 
entrance  an  old  yew-tree,  planted  the  same 
time  the  Abbey  was  built.  On  a  rocky 
eminence,  overlooldng  the  river  is  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  the  hero  Wallace. 

Jedburgh  Abbey  may  bo  visited  by  rail- 
way Arom  Melrose. 

jPerhape  the  most  interesting  and  lovely 
of  all  the  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Ed- 
inburgh is  that  to  Hatcthomden^  RotUn  Cas^ 
tie  and  Chapel^  and  Dalkeith  Palace,  As 
the  days  on  which  each  of  those  places  is 
open  are  liable  to  change,  inform  yourself 
by  inquiring  at  your  hotel  what  day  you 
can  see  them  all.  A  carriage  had  better 
be  taken  from  the  city,  although  one  can 
reach  all  the  places  by  raiL  Dalkeith  Pal- 
ace, tho  farthest  point,  is  only  nine  miles 
from  the  city. 

Hcacthornden  was  the  lovely  residence  of 
the  poet  Drummond,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  and  is  now  in- 
habited by  his  lineal  descendant.  It  is 
considered  by  all  writers  one  of  the  most 
lovely  spots  in  Scotland;  it  is  situated  on 
the  Biver^Esk,  about  five  miles  from  the 
city.  Ben  Jonson  walked  all  the  distance 
f^om  London  to  visit  the  poet,  and  spent 
several  weeks  with  him  in  this  charming 
retreat. 

Passing  up  through  the  exquisite  scen- 
ery of  tho  Esk,  in  two  miles  we  arrive  at 
the  Castle  ofRoelinj  the  origin  of  which  is 
hid  in  obscurity.  It  was  for  many  centu- 
ries the  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of 
St.  Clairs,  Earls  of  Orkney  and  Caithness, 
whose  heirs  now  own  the  property.  Its 
chapel,  a  short  distance  from  the  castle,  is 
considered  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Scotland.    It 
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is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  the  archi- 
tecture is  most  varied  and  singular.  The 
Barons  of  Roslin,  up  to  the  time  of  James 
YI.,  were  all  Interred  beneath  the  chapel 
in  complete  suits  of  armor.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  immediately  preceding  the 
death  of  any  of  the  Lords  of  Boslin  this 
chapel  appeared  in  flames :  this  tradition 
is  exquisitely  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  his  ballad  of  Rosabelle.  Two  miles 
from  Roslin  is  the  town  of  DaJheiih,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  its  palace,  which  is 
shown  in  the  absence  of  the  family.  It  b 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

Should  the  traveler  not  have  the  time  to 
make  the  excursion  to  the  Highlands  pre- 
viously described,  and  makes  the  excur- 
sion of  Lochs  Katrine,  Lomond,  etc.,  from 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  the  town  of  Stir- 
ling should  be  taken  on  the  route.  If  not, 
an  excursion  should  be  made  to  visit  its 
celebrated  castle,  via  Linlithgow  and  Fal- 
kirk. 

Leaving  Edinburgh  by  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Railway,  we  pass  on  our  right 
the  ruins  ofNiddry  Castle,  formerly  a  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Seton,  where  Queen  Mary 
passed  her  first  night  after  escaping  from 
Lochleven  Castle. 

LinUthgcw  stands  on  a  beautiful  lake 
seventeen  miles  from  Edinburgh.  The 
chief  object  of  interest  here  is  the  palace, 
part  of  which  was  first  built  by  Edward  I., 
who  passed  a  winter  here.  It  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Bruce  in  1307,  but  was 
rebuilt  during  the  minority  of  David  II. 
It  is  a  very  picturesque  ruin ;  the  western 
part  is  the  most  ancient,  and  contains  the 
room  where  Queen  Mary  was  bom.  The 
church,  standing  between  the  palace  and 
the  town,  was  dedicated  by  David  I.  to  the 
archangel  Michael,  and  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  in  this 
church  that  the  apparition  was  seen  by 
James  lY.,  warning  him  against  his  expe- 
dition to  England. 

"We  now  proceed  to  the  ancient  town  of 
Falkirky  formerly  called  Eglishbreckk,  or 
*Hhe  speckled  church,"  in  allusion  to  a 
church  erected  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III., 
1057.  In  the  church-yard  are  the  graves 
of  two  Scottish  heroes— Sir  John  Stewart 
of  BonhiU,  and  Sir  John  Graham,  the 
friend  of  Wallace,  who  were  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  1298,  fighting  agahist  Ed- 
ward  I.  Near  Falkirk  are  the  celebrated 
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Carron  Iron-Works,  among  the  largest  in 
the' world. 

Stirling  is  situated  thirty-five  mUes  west 
from  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  looks  much  like  Edinburgh 
on  a  small  scale.  It  contains  a  fine  castle, 
the  former  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land, built  upon  a  rocky  eminence,  the  bat- 
tlements of  which  command  a  magnificent 
prospect  The  population  of  the  town  is 
about  13,000.  Principal  hotel,  the  Golden 
Lion,  very  comfortable.  In  point  of  his- 
torical interest  the  Castle  of  Stirling  is  not 
excelled  by  any  in  Great  Britain.  On  ac- 
count of  its  inaccessible  situation  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  it  early  became  a 
place  of  great  importance,  and  was  for  a 
lengthened  period  the  fSavorite  royal  resi- 
dence. It  is  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  with 
an  open  area  in  the  centre.  In  addition  to 
the  other  buildings,  it  includes  the  old  pal- 
ace built  by  James  Y.  and  the  Parliament 
House.  The  castle  is  now  used  as  a  bar- 
rack for  the  soldiers.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting rooms  is  that  called  the  Douglas 
Room,  in  which  William,  Earl  of  Douglas, 
was  assassinated  by  James  II.  This  haugh- 
ty noble,  having,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Earls  of  Ross  and  Crawford,  conspired 
against  the  king,  was  invited  by  that  mon- 
arch to  Stirling,  with  the  king's  word  of 
safe-conduct.  While  in  this  room,  James 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  abandon  his  evil 
intentions,  which  Douglas  refused  to  do, 
when  the  king,  becoming  incensed  at  hb 
stubbornness,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart; 
the  attendants,  entering,  threw  his  body 
out  of  the  window.  In  the  chapel  of  the 
castle  Mary  was  crowned  Queen  of  Scots. 
Her  son,  James  YT.,  was  also  baptized  here. 

From  the  heights  of  Stirling  no  less  than 
twelve  battle-fields  are  in  sight,  on  one  of 
which  Bruce  secured  the  Independence  of 
Scotland  by  the  great  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum  in  1314.  William  Wallace  ^so 
achieved  a  great  victory  over  the  English 
in  1287.  Stirling  was  the  birthplace  of 
James  II.  and  Y..  and  was  a  favorite  resi- 
dence of  James  YI.,  who  was  crowned  in 
the  old  church  in  the  town,  the  fiunous  re- 
former, John  Knox,  preaching  the  corona- 
tion sermon.  The  field  of  Bannocymmj 
where  Robert  de  Bmce,  with  30,000  sol- 
diers, vanquished  the  English  army  of 
100,000,  is  one  of  the  "lions"  of  the  vicin- 
ity.   An  excursion  should  also  be  made  to 
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Uie  Bridge  rf Allan,  Dunblane,  Shaiffmmr, 
wndDotae, 

Bridge  ofAUan  is  a  popular  watering- 
place  three  miles  from  Stirling,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  River  Allan,  which 
flows  th2X>agh  the  village.  It  is  noted  for 
the  beaoty  of  its  scenery,  its  salubrious  cli- 
oiate,  and  the  mineral  springs  of  Aithrey, 
the  waters  of  which  are  collected  in  cis- 
terns farmed  in  an  old  copper  mine.  The 
grounds  and  spa  are  the  property  of  Lord 
Abercromby,  who  has  erected  a  handsome 
well-house,  with  a  billiard-room,  reading- 
room,  and  bowling-green  attached.  The 
waters  are  chiefly  beneficial  in  skin  diseas- 
es, ttniF«ffrb  complaints,  and  affections  of 
the  liver.  Three  mUes  itom  the  Bridge  of 
Allan  is  DtaMane,  Here  is  a  magnificent 
cathedral,  founded  by  King  David  I.  in 
1140.  The  choir  is  the  only  part  in  repair, 
and  is  used  as  the  parish  chuix:h ;  the  arch- 
itectural beauty  of  the  nave  is  greatly  ad- 
mired, also  the  western  window.  The  site 
of  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir  lies  two  miles 
northeast  of  Dunblane.  This  battle  took 
place  in  1715  between  the  Highland  clans 
under  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  the  royal  troops 
Bsder  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  battle 
-was  indedsive,  and  is  forcibly  described  in 
the  old  song: 

*'8ome  say  that  we  wan, 

Some  say  that  they  wan, 
And  some  say  that  nane  wan  at  a\  man ; 

But  o*  ae  thine  I*m  sure. 

That  at  Sherimnuh' 
A  battle  there  ¥ras  that  I  saw,  man 

An*  we  ran,  an*  they  ran. 

An'  they  mn,  an*  we  ran, 
An  we  ran,  an'  they  ran  awa',  man.** 

A  laige  block  of  whinstone  stands  on  the 
field,  inclosed  in  an  iron  grating ;  it  is 
called  the  *'  Gathering  Stone  of  the  CUns," 
and  here  the  Highlanders  are  said  to  have 
sharpened  their  dirks  before  the  battle. 

Doune  is  ^ght  miles  from  Stirling,  and 
«mtAlTHi  a  fine  castle,  which  was  a  favorite 
resort  of  Queen  Haiy  and  Damley.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  baronial  ruins  in  Scot- 
land; the  walls  are  forty  feet  in  height 
and  ten  feet  in  thickness.  From  the  tow- 
er a  fine  view  may  be  obtained. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  from 
Stkling  to  Castle  Campbell,  the  Rumbling 
Bridge,  and  Falls  of  Devon  and  Kinross,  re- 
turning to  Edinburgh  by  way  of  Dunferm- 
line. 

On  our  route  from  Stirling  we  pass  Alh 


hey  Craig,  at  the  base  of  which  the  battle 
of  Stirling  was  fought  in  1297.     A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  here,  called  the 
Wallace  Monument,  220  feet  in  height; 
the  Abbey  Craig  is  over  800  feet  high. 
CoMtle  Campbell,  or  Castle  Gloom,  is  twelve 
miles  from  Stirling.     This  building  was 
destroyed  in  1645  by  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
rose, and  its  picturesque  ruins  will  repay  a 
visit.    The  reformer,  John  Knox,  was  a 
guest  in  1556  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Argyll, 
to  whose  family  the  castle  had  belonged 
since  1493.     Queen  Mary  resided  here  in 
1562  and  1565.    About  three  miles  from 
the  castle  are  the  Fatte  of  Devon.    The 
first  of  these  is  called  the  Devil's  Mill,  the 
noise  made  by  the  water  reminding  one  of 
the  hum  of  a  mill.     The  Bumbling  Bridge, 
farther  down  the  Devon,  crosses  a  chasm 
100  feet  in  depth.     Farther  on,  the  waters 
pass  through  several  linns  or  boilers,  called 
the  Caldron  Linn,  and  finally  rush  over  a 
height  of  44  feet,  forming  the  last  and 
finest  fiill.    From  Rumbling  Bridge  Sta- 
tion to  Kinroee,  on  Lochleven,  is  7^  miles. 
Lochleven  is  from  eight  to  ten  miles  in 
circumference,  and  is  about  two  miles  in 
width  at  the  western  end,  narrowing  to- 
wards the  east.     On  the  western  side  aro 
four  small  islands,  the  principal  of  which 
is  Castle  Island.     Here  are  the  remains  of 
the  old  castle  where  Queen  Mary  was  im- 
prisoned for  eleven  months,  and  whence 
she  effected  her  escape  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1568.     The  keys  of  the  castle,  thrown  into 
the  lake  on  the  night  of  her  departure, 
were  found  by  a  native  of  Kinross  three 
centuries  later,  and  were  presented  by  him 
to  the  Earl  of  Morton. 

i>{fi7/enn/me,  which  was  formerly  a  fa- 
vorite residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
is  about  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Edin- 
burgh. Its  chief  object  of  interest  is  the 
Ab^y,  founded  by  Malcolm  III.  in  1075. 
Here  the  illustrious  ELing  Robert  the  Bruce 
was  interred  in  1329,  directly  in  front  of 
the  high  altar.  Eight  kings,  five  queens, 
six  princes,  and  two  princesses  of  Scotland 
repose  within  its  walls.  Besides  the  Ab- 
bey there  are  other  antiquities  of  interest  at 
Dunfermline,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  and 
the  Tower  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  This 
palace  was  the  birthplace  of  Charles  I.  and 
of  his  sister  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen 
of  Bohemia.  Only  a  portion  of  the  Tower 
of  Malcolm  Canmore  remains  standing; 
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here  Kalcolm's  daughter,  Queen  Maude, 
wife  of  Henry  I.  of  Engbind,  was  bom. 
Her  body  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

One  of  the  most  important  excursiohs 
from  Edinburgh,  and  one  by  no  moans  to 
be  omitted,  is  that  to  St.  Andrew's,  44  miles 
distant,  and  occupying  about  three  hours 
in  the  cars. 

The  origin  of  St,  Andrew* s^  formerly 
called  Muckross,  is  unknown  ;  it  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  the  primate  of  Scotland, 
and  was  a  place  of  great  importance.  The 
town  abounds  in  curious  houses  and  an- 
tique monuments.  On  the  west  stands  an 
antique  portal  unimpaired,  and  on  the  east 
of  the  town  is  the  cathedral.  This  build- 
ing was  founded  in  1159  by  Bishop  Arnold, 
but  not  completed  until  1818.  It  was  350 
feet  in  length  and  65  in  breadth.  It  was 
pulled  down  by  the  mob,  excited  against 
idolatry  by  a  sermon  of  John  Knox,  the 
reformer.  Near  the  cathedral  are  the  chap- 
el and  tower  of  St.  Begulus,  the  former  in 
ruins,  the  latter  entire.  The  tower  is  108 
feet  in  height,  and  commands  a  delightful 
view.  The  castle  of  St.  Andrew  stands 
on  the  northeast  of  the  city,  overlooking 
the  sea,  and  is  a  very  picturesque  ruin ;  it 
was  demolished  in  1547.  James  III.  was 
bom  here. 

There  are  several  other  local  excursions 
which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  de- 
scribe ;  the  above,  however,  takes  in  near- 
ly every  object  of  interest. 

The  traveler  had  now  better  proceed  to 
London  by  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
via  Chester  (whence  a  detour  maybe  made 
through  Wales),  Shrewsbury,  Birming- 
ham, Warwick  (near  Stratford-on-Avon), 
Leamington,  Oxford,  to  London. 

ENGLAND. 

London,  the  metropolis  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  most 
wealthy  city  in  the  world.  Population  in 
1871,  8,850,000.  In  1851  the  population 
numbered  2,862,000 — ^nearly  a  milium  in- 
crease in  twenty  years.  The  present  in- 
crease is  44,000  per  annum,  or  a  birth  every 
twelve  minutes.  The  city  covers  an  ex- 
tent of  one  hundred  and  forty  square  miles, 
or  fourteen  miles  long  and  ten  broad. 
860,000  houses  are  occupied  by  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  cost  of  food  is  supposed  to 
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be  $800,000  per  day ;  and,  although  the 
climate  of  London  is  by  no  means  pleasant, 
its  sanitary  advantages  over  other  capitals 
arc  remarkable.  According  to  statistics, 
out  of  every  thousand  inhabitants  24  die 
annually  in  London,  whilst  in  Berlin  26, 
Paris  28,  St.  Petersburg  41,  and  Vienna  49 
die  annually  out  of  the  same  number  of  the 
population. 

The  British  metropolis  lies  principally 
en  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  A  large  portion, 
however,  is  situated  within  the  county  of 
Surry;  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames, 
and  45  mUes  above  that  river's  mouth. 
The  portion  of  this  vast  metropolis  which 
bears  the  name  of  **the  City"  is  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  between 
the  Tower  and  Temple  Bar,  and  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  walls.  The  other 
divisions  are  Westminster,  Marylebone, 
Finsbury,  Lambeth,  Tower  Hamlets,  Chel- 
sea, and  Southwark.  In  addition  to  those 
parliamentary  divisions,  London  has  nu- 
merous social  divisions,  the  centre  of  which 
is  Temple  Bar.  The  commercial  centre  is 
the  Exchange.  Two  of  the  West  End  dis- 
tricts have  lately  been  known  as  Belgracia 
and  Tybwrma,  The  first  occupies  the  south- 
ern wing  of  the  West  End,  where  reside,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  London,  which  ra- 
diates from  Hyde  Park  Comer,  the  crhne 
de  la  crhne  of  the  English  aristocracy ;  hero 
are  Uie  principal  club-houses  and  most  ele- 
gant squares.  Belgravia  is  a  creation  of 
the  last  fifty  years.  Tyburaia  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  West  End.  The  houses  are 
large  and  singular,  the  streets  wide  and 
clean,  but  the  sameness  of  its  appearance 
is  rather  oppressing.  Its  inhabitants  are 
mostly  city  merchants  and  professional 
men,  who  live  very  close  to  the  charmed 
ring  of  fashion,  expecting  yearly  to  take 
the  leap  across. 

London  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  Ro* 
mans  surrounded  it  with  walls ;  frat  noth- 
ing is  known  of  it  previous  to  that  time. 
In  the  time  of  Nero  it  bore  the  dignity  of 
a  Roman  colony.  During  the  last  800 
years  it  has  suffered  much  firom  fire  and 
pestilence.  Its  police  regulations  are  ad- 
mirable, and  it  is  considered  to-day  one  of 
the  best-goremed  cities  in  the  world.  Lon- 
don is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  air 
of  business  which  pervades  its  streets,  es- 
pecially in  the  "City."     The  West  End 
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has  more  the  air  of  Paris,  St.Petei8barg, 
and  other  capitals.  The  streets  are  most- 
]y  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved,  the  houses 
plain  and  substantial,  the  architecture  of 
the  clubs  and  public  buildings  substantial 
and  elegant.  The  most  fashionable  por- 
tion of  London  is  the  West  End,  and  here, 
as  we  hare  said,  reside  the  aristocracy  of 
England  (that  is,  during  the  season,  which 
lasts  ftom  February  to  Angpist ;  they  ig- 
nore their  beantiftil  country  during  the 
best  inonths  in  the  year,  viz..  May,  June, 
and  July),  and  here  the  most  fiishionable 
hot^  axe  situated.  As  there  are  many 
hnndreds  of  these  institutions  in  London, 
we  will  mention  a  £iw  known  to  be  of  the 
best  class  and  the  highest  respectability. 

HOTELS. 

Ixmgham^  Westmintter  Paltice  Hotel, 
Vnked  IfoielQaitei  Thomas' 8\  Fenton'a  HO' 
id,  Queen's  HoUl  (West),  QfteefCs  Hotel 
(St.Martin*8-Ie-6rand,aty).  The  Z,a»^ 
ham  ia  a  beautiful  house,  most  admirably 
managed  by  our  countryman,  Ck)lonel  San- 
derson. It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  iSftshionable  part  of  West  End,  at  easy 
distance  from  the  principal  sights  of  Lon- 
don. The  internal  arrangements  of  this 
hotel  are  complete,  and  the  service  most 
admirable.  The  Weetmimter  Palace  Hotel 
is  finely  oondncted,  is  first-class  in  every 
respect,  and  patronized  by  the  best  class 
of  Americans  and  other  tourists.  It  is  sit- 
uated quite  close  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  Uniied  Hotel  is  situated  m  Charles 
Street,  St.Jame8X  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  principal  clubs,  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, Buckingham  Palace,  and  other  fash- 
ionable sights.  It  is  finely  conducted  by 
Mr.  Hood,  the  managing  director.  Fen- 
iam*sHotd  receives  toMday,  as  it  has  for  fif- 
ty years,  the  crime  de  la  creme  of  English 
and  foreign  society.  It  is  situated  63  St. 
James's  Street.  The  Queen's  Hotel,  Cork 
and  Cliffbrd  Street,  Bond  Street,  West  End, 
is  a  nice,  quiet  fomily  hotel,,  well  managed 
by  Mr.  Jefferis,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  The  Queen's 
ia  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal paries  and  fashionable  promenades. 
Queen's  Hotel  in  the  ''City,"  one  of  the  old- 
^t  and  most  respectable  houses  in  London, 
stands  immediately  in  front  of  the  Post- 
ofike,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bank,  Ex- 
ebange,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  all  the 


places  of  interest  in  the  city.  For  those 
who  have  business  in  the  city  its  position 
is  most  desirable. 

Lodgings  are,  on  an  average,  twenty-five 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  Paris,  although 
every  thing  depends  on  the  locality  and 
style  of  house.  A  parlor  and  two,  three, 
or  four  good  bedrooms,  in  a  good  locality, 
will  cost  some  seven  guineas*  per  week, 
or  five  and  a  quarter  dollars  per  day ;  but 
prices  vary  fh>m  two  guineas  to  fifteen  per 
week  during  the  season,  an  increase  of 
one  fifth  over  ordinary  prices.  The  lodg- 
ings have  not  separate  kitchens,  as  in 
Paris,  consequently  a  bargain  must  be 
made  with  the  persons  who  let  the  apart- 
ments :  have  it  thoroughly  understood  in 
regard  to  the  price,  and  whether  attendance 
is  included.  The  most  fashionable  streets 
for  lodgings  are  Begent  Street,  St.  James 
Street,  Sackville  Street,  Jermyn  Street, 
Dover  Street,  Half-moon  Street,  King 
Street,  and  Bury  Street.  Families  can 
always  find  furnished  houses  at  the  West 
End.  Beware,  however,  of  professional 
lodging-house  keepers,  whose  mothers  were 
sharks  and  their  fathers  alligators.  There 
may  be  a  few  exceptions,  but,  as  a  general 
thing,  they  are  disagreeable,  dirty,  and  ex- 
tortionate. Apartments  in  private  houses 
are  the  only  apartments  to  take;  there 
are  hundreds  of  respectable  families  who, 
during  the  season,  will  willingly  let  floors 
of  their  houses.  These  addresses  may  be 
found  at  the  numerous  house-agents'.  A 
small  advertisement  in  any  of  the  morning 
papers  will  bring  you  plenty  of  offers.  In 
your  advertisement  state  the  locality,  floor, 
number  of  rooms,  and  price.  By  thb  meth- 
od you  will  save  much  time  and  expense. 
Travelers  of  more  economical  habits  may 
obtain  lodgings  in  any  of  the  small  streets 
out  of  the  Strand  (most  centrally  located), 
viz.,  Craven  Street,  Southampton  Street, 
Cecil  Street,  or  Bedford  Street.  Here, 
during  the  season,  a  sitting-room  and  bed- 
room may  be  obtained  at  fh>m  four  dollars 
to  sixteen  per  week.  The  landlady  usual- 
ly provides  your  breakfast,  and  you  dine 
at  one  of  the  numerous  restaurants  in  the 
vicinity,  or  where  5'ou  please.  Among  the 
best  at  the  West  End  are  **the  Burling- 
ton," Regent  Street;  "Pall  Mall,"  Cock- 


*  A  guinea  equals  $5  25. 
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spar  Street;  "Perry's,"  Regent  Street; 
the  ** WeUington,"  PiccadUly ;  "the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,"  and  "  Simpson's," 
Strand.  For  late  suppers,  "Cooper's," 
opposite  Drury  Lane ;  *  *  Hotel  de  I'Europe, ' ' 
near  the  Haymarket;  and  "Evans's," 
in  Covent  Garden.  TVhen  making  ex- 
cursions or  dining  in  the  suburbs,  the 
houses  of  high  repute  are  the  "Star  and 
Garter,"  Richmond;  the  "Ship"  and  "Traf- 
algar," Greenwich;  " Lovegrove's,"  at 
Blackwall;  and  the  "Ship,"  at  Graves- 
end. 

Siffkts  that  the  Trctvdcr  should  tee,  with  the 
terms  and  times  of  A  dmissiony  arrcenged  in 
alphabetical  order.  Many  may  be  omit- 
ted, but,  if  possible,  one  should  see  them 
all. 

AUsop  f  Sons*  Ale  Warehouse,  Camden 
Town. 

Antiquarian  Society ,  Somerset  House; 
by  letters  to  the  Secretar}'. 

Apsley  House,  by  order  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

Bank  of  England,  from  10  to  8;  order 
from  a  director. 

Barclay's  Brewery,  near  London  Bridge ; 
by  order  from  the  Messrs.  Barclay. 

British  Museum,  Great  Russell  Street, 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from 
10  to  4.     (See  New  Reading-room.) 

Buckingham  Palace,  Royal  Stable,  and 
Picture^allery;  order  from  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's Office,  and  for  the  Stables,  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Mews. 

Charing  Cross  and  Charles  First* s  Statue. 

Chelsea  Hospital  and  Chelsea  Boyal  Mil- 
itary Asylum,  on  application. 

Chiswich  Horticultural  Gardens,  open  dai- 
ly ;  order  from  member. 

Christ* 8  Hospital,  Newgate  Street;  by 
application  to  one  of  the  governors. 

College  of  Surgeons*  Museum,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Thursdays  (except  during  the 
month  of  September),  from  12  to  4 ;  sur- 
geon's order. 

Covent  Garden  Market,  early  Saturday 
morning. 

Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  daily ;  ftt)m 
Victoria  or  London  Bridge  Station. 

Custom-house  and  Coal  Exchange,  Lower 
Thames  Street 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Old  Kent  Road ; 
free. 
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Duke  of  York's  Column,  St.  James's  Park, 
May  to  September,  12  to  3 ;  sixpence, 

Dulwich  Gallery  (Dulwich  College),  frtmi 
11  to  8 ;  free. 

East  India  Museum,  Whitehall,  daily ; 
free. 

Greenwich  Hotpital,  Greenwich,  from  10 
to  7  in  summer  and  10  to  3  in  winter ;  Mon- 
days and  Fridays,  free ;  other  days,  Zd, 

Guildhall,  King  Street,  Cheapside;  10 
to  3.     Paintings.  ' 

Guy*s  Hospital,  St.Thomas  Street ;  stu- 
dents' introduction. 

Hampton  Court  Palace,  every  day  except 
Friday.  The  Picture -gallerj',  Cardhial 
Wolsey's  Hall,  Parks,  and  Gardens,  free : 
a  smaU  fee  is  usually  paid  on  entering  the 
Vinery. 

Highgate  Cemetery,  Highgate ;  free. 

Houses  of  Parliament,  Saturday,  between 
10  and  4 ;  by  ticket,  on  application  at  the 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain's  Office,  near  Vic- 
toria Tower. 

Hyde  Park  and  Rotten  Row,  ft^m  12  to 
2,  and  5  to  7  during  the  season  (May,  June, 
and  July). 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster;  member's 
ticket. 

Kensington  Gardens.  Band  plays  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  between  5.80  and  6.30, 
May  and  June. 

Kensington  Museum,  open  daily  from  10 
to  4,  and  from  7  to  10  Monday  and  Tues- 
day evenings.  Free  on  Mondays,  Tues- 
days, and  Saturdays ;  on  other  days,  six- 
pence. This  Museum  contains  the  car- 
toons of  Raphael,  the  Vernon  and  Sheep- 
shanks galleries  of  paintings,  and  the 
Government  School  of  Design. 

Kew  Botanical  Gardens,  from  1  to  8  in 
summer,  and  1  to  4  in  winter,  and  from  2 
on  Sundays ;  fr^e. 

King's  College,  Somerset  House;  mem- 
ber's introduction. 

Lambeth  Palace,  by  order  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

London  Docks,  10  to  4,  free ;  Wine  Vanity 
10  to  2 ;  order  from  a  wine-merchant,  coll- 
ed a  "  tasting  order.** 

London  Missionaries*  Museum,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  free. 

Mansion  House,  11  to  3 ;  small  fee  to  the 
attendant  (when  Lord  Mayor  is  absent). 

Metropolitan  Cattle -market,  SmithfieJd; 
early  in  the  morning. 
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Jbfw^  Tower  Hill,  11  to  3 ;  free ;  order 
from  the  Master  of  the  Mint. 

Museum  of  Asiatic  Society,  member's 
order. 

Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn 
Street. 

NcAmal  Gallery ,  Trafidgar  Square ;  free ; 
from  10  to  5,  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Saturdays.  Closed  from  Sep- 
tember 15th  to  November  Ist. 

Norwood  Cemetery^  Norwood. 

Post-office,  sorting  letters ;  apply  to  the 
American  Legation. 

Prieate  Galleries,  for  entrance  to  which, 
apply  by  letter  to  the  proprietors :  Bridge- 
water  Gallery,  St.  James's,  Duke  of  Suther- 
land's Gallery,  Duke  of  Bedford's  Gallery, 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Gallery,  Duke  of 
Northomberland's  Gallery,  Marquis  of 
Westminster's  Gallery,  Lord  Ashbnrton's 
Gallery,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Gallery,  Lord 
Lanadowne's  collection,  and  llr.  Tliomas 
Baring's  collection. 

Jio^  Academy,  Burlington  House ;  8  to 
7,  May,  June,  and  July;  one  shilling. 
Modem  paintings. 

Soyal  JExchange,  Comhill;  10  to 4. 

B^al  Horticvitural  GardenSy  South  Ken- 
sington. 

Boyal  InsiUtuUon  Museum,  Albemarle 
Street;  10  to  4;  member's  order. 

Royal  Umted  German  Museum,  White- 
hall; by  order  from  a  member. 

Soame's  Museum,  every  Thursday*  and 
Friday  in  April,  May,  jind  June,  and  on 
Tuesdays,  by  application,  from  February 
to  August. 

Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi; 
free ;  daily,  except  Wednesday. 

Soho  Bazar,^tre». 

Somerset  House,  10  to  4 ;  free. 

S^.  Bartholomew's  Museum,  Picture-gal- 
lery, €md  Hospital. 

Si.  George's  Hospital,  medical  student's 
order. 

St  Jameses  Park  and  Palace,  daily ;  by 
ai^licaticni  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Mews. 

St.  PauTs  Cathedral,  daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepftod.  Area  fr^e ;  vaults,  gallery,  ball, 
etc,  etc,  in  all,  three  shillings  and  two- 
pence. 

T^oflUtfT^nme/,  entrance  one  penny.  Go 
by  steamer. 

7%eatres  (see  Index). 

7*oieer  of  London,  daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, 10  to  4 ;  one  shilling  fee. 


Tussaud^s  Wax  Exhibition,  open  day  and 
evening.  Go  in  the  evening,  7  to  10 ;  one 
shilling  and  sixpence. 

United  Service  Institution,  by  member's 
ticket,  from  11  to  4.  (Most  worthy  of  in* 
spection.} 

Water-colors  (Old  Society),  9  till  dusk; 
one  shilling;  May,  June,  and  July. 

Waier-tnlors  (Institute  of  the  New  So^ 
ciety).  May,  June,  and  July. 

Westminster  Abbey,  9  to  6  in  summer, 
and  11  to  2.30  in  winter ;  free ;  choir  and 
chapel,  sixpence. 

Westminster  HaU  (dose  to  the  Abbey). 

Windsor  Castle,  free;  Mondays,  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Fridays ;  from  April 
to  October,  1  to  8 ;  November  to  March, 
12  to  2.  By  order  from  the  Lord  Cham« 
berlain's  Office  after  1  P.M. 

Woolwich  Arsenal;  apply  to  the  Ameri* 
can  Legation. 

Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park ;  Mon« 
days,  sixpence ;  other  week-days,  one  shil- 
ling.   Sundays,  by  members'  tickets  only. 

To  see  and  properly  appreciate  London 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the  trav- 
eler should  devote  one  or  two  days  to  view- 
ing its  exterior.  There  are  various  ways 
of  doing  this,  depending  on  the  taste  and 
circumstances  of  the  tourist.  If  he  be 
alone,  and  of  economical  habits,  let  him 
take  the  different  lines  of  omnibuses  which 
travel  over  the  routes  we  are  about  to  de- 
scribe. Secure  a  seat  near  the  driver,  who 
will,  especially  if  his  memory  be  refreshed 
with  a  small  fee,  point  out  the  different  ob- 
jects of  interest ;  or  take  a  Hansom  by  the 
hour,  with  an  intelligent  fxjkt  de place;  or, 
if  he  be  accompanied  by  ladies,  take  a  seat 
with  the  driver  in  an  open  carnage,  follow- 
ing the  different  omnibus  routes.  Start- 
ing from  Charing  Cross,  the  architectural 
and  fine-art  centre  of  the  West  End,  the  tow- 
ers of  Westminster  Palace  and  the  houses 
of  Parliament  on  your  right,  the  National 
Gallery  on  your  left,  the  beautiful  club- 
houses of  Pidl  Mall  in  your  rear,  with  Nel- 
son, in  bronze,  looking  down  upon  you  from 
a  height  of  160  feet,  you  proceed  along  the 
Strand,  passing  Marlborough  and  Somerset 
Houses  on  your  right;  through  Temple 
Bar,  which  marks  the  city's  limits,  on  the 
west;  through  Fleet  Street  and  Ludgate 
Hill,  emerging  into  St. Paul's  Church-yard, 
with  the  cathedral.  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
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masterpiece,  on  yonr  right,  and  the  Post- 
office  on  yonr  left ;  through  Cheapside,  no- 
tice Bow  Church,  another  ofWren's  best 
works ;  through  Poultry  to  the  great  finan- 
cial centre,  the  Exchange,  in  front  of  which 
stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Mansion  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Bank,  etc. ;  down 
King  William  Street  to  London  Bridge, 
passing  in  view  of  the  beautiful  monument 
erected  to  commemorate  the  great  fire; 
then  King  William's  statue.  London 
Bridge,  from  9  to  11  A.M.,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sights  of  the  capital.  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  hundreds  of  steamers  are 
landing  their  living  freight  of  merchants, 
clerks,  and  others  for  the  city,  amid  a  fear- 
Ail  din  of  ringing  bells,  steam-whistles, 
shouting  carmen  and  omnibus  conductors, 
while  the  bridge  itself  is  one  mass  of  mov- 
ing passengers  and  vehicles.  On  your  left 
is  BUlingsgate  (who  has  not  heard  of  that 
famous  fish-market?);  next  the  Custom- 
house, then  the  Tower  of  London,  below 
which  are  St.  Catharine's  Doclu,  then  the 
celebrated  London  Docks,  the  vanlts  of 
which  are  capable  of  holding  60,000  pipes 
of  wine,  and  water-room  for  three  hundred 
sail  of  vessels.  The  Pool  commences  just 
below  the  bridge :  this  is  where  the  colliers 
discharge  their  cargoes  of  coal.  The  city 
of  London  derives  its  principal  revenues 
from  a  tax  of  thirteen  pence  per  ton  levied 
on  all  coal  landed.  On  the  left,  or  upper 
side  of  tiie  bridge,  notice  the  famous  Fish- 
mongers' Hall,  belonging  to  one  of  the  rich- 
est London  corporations.  Cross  the  bridge, 
and  continue  to  the  Elephant  and  CasUe, 
via  Wellington  and  High  Streets,  passing 
Barclay  and  Perkins's  fiunous  brewery. 
Queen's  Bench,  Surrey  Jail,  etc.,  via  Great 
Surrey  Street,  across  Blaclcfriars  Bridge, 
along  the  Thames  Embankment  to  the  new 
houses  of  Parliament.  Here  yon  see  not 
only  the  finest  edifices  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  but  in  a  military,  naval,  le- 
gal, and  ecclesiastical  point.  England's 
great,  alive  and  dead,  are  here  congrega- 
ted ;  the  Horse  Guards,  whence  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  English  army  issues 
his  orders;  the  Admiralty;  Westminster 
Hall,  the  Law  Courts  of  England ;  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  England's  kings  and 
queens  have  been  crowned,  from  Edward 
the  Confessor  to  the  present  time,  and 
where  many  of  them  Ue  buried.  Here, 
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in  Wliitehall  Street,  opposite  the  Horse 
Guards,  is  the  old  Banqueting-house  of  the 
palace  of  WhitdiaU,  in  front  of  which 
Charles  I.  was  beheaded ;  through  Parlia- 
ment Street  to  Waterloo  Place,  to  Pall 
Mall,  the  great  club  and  social  centre  of 
London;  St.  James's  Street,  past  St. 
James's  Palace  and  Marlborough  House  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  to  Hyde  Park  Comer, 
to  Cumberland  Gate  or  Marble  Arch.  Pri- 
vate carriages  Only  can  enter  the  Park: 
cabs  and  hackney  coaches  are  not  permit- 
ted entrance.  Oxford  Street  to  Regent 
Street,  and  down  Regent  (the  fashionable 
shopping  street)  to  the  starting-point, Char- 
ing Cross. 

Next  drive  to  the  Southwestern  Rail- 
way Station,  and  take  the  train  for  Rich- 
mond or  Hampton  Court,  returning  by  the 
Thames  in  a  row-boat  to  Greenwich.  This 
will  be  a  most  interesting  excursion,  es- 
pecially if  you  find  a  comparatively  intel- 
ligent boatman  to  explain  the  different 
sights  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  river. 

HINTS  TO  TBAVELEBS. 

Endeavor  to  be  in  London  some  time  in 
May,  June,  or  July;  then  only  can  the 
capital  be  seen  to  perifection. 

Foreign  money  of  any  description  will 
not  pass  current  in  London;  have  it 
changed  immediately  on  arrival. 

All  public  galleries  and  other  sights  are 
closed  on  Sunday ;  devote  that  day  to  the 
churches. 

Beware  of  a  London  mob ;  the  pickpodc- 
ets  are  not  only  expert,  but  dangerous. 

In  driving,  take  the  left-hand  side ;  in 
walking,  the  right. 

Saturday  is  the  fashionable  day  for  sight- 
seeing. Avoid  Monday,  as  that  is  the 
workmen's  holiday. 

In  visiting  the  Italian  Opera,  either  in 
Covent  Garden  or  the  Haymarket,  full 
dress  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  occu- 
pants of  stalls  or  dress-circles  in  the  first- 
class  theatres  generally  go  in  full  dress, 
although  it  is  not  arbitrary. 

Letters  of  introduction  should  never  be 
sent  by  post  in  London ;  yon  must  either 
leave  them  yourself,  with  your  card,  or 
send  them  by  a  messenger.  The  proper 
hour  to  make  calls  is  from  four  to  six. 

The  usual  dinner-hour  is  from  six  to 
eight  Ladies  are  handed  to  the  table,  but 
neveryVom  it,  in  England. 
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The  Epeom  and  Ascot  races  take  place 
in  May  or  Jane. 

The  annual  boat-race  between  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  takes  place  in  April. 

The  great  cricket-matches  take  place  in 
jQly. 

Hunting  lasts  from  October  to  March. 

The  cabs  and  cab-fares  of  London  are  a 
sul)Ject  in  which,  in  common  with  those  of 
other  large  cities,  all  travelers  take  a  spe- 
cial interest.  The  horses,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  better  than  those  of  Paris,  and 
make  better  time,  even  when  going  hy  the 
honr,  and  are  infinitely  superior  to  those 
of  Ke w  York.  But  the  price  is  higher  than 
that  of  Paris ;  we  can  not  compare  it  with 
any  thing  in  New  York,  as  there  every 
thing  public  in  the  shape  of  horse-flesh  is 
a  delusion  and  a  snare,  if  we  except  the 
omnibus  and  horse-car. 

There  are  two  species  of  public  convey- 
ance in  London — the  ^^Four-wheekr"  and 
*^Haiuom,"  The  former  holds  four  per- 
sons, the  latter  (named  after  the  inventor) 
holds  two.  The  prices  of  each  are  the  same: 
by  the  honr,  two  shillings  and  sixpence ; 
two  miles  and  under,  one  shilling;  every 
mile  additional,  sixpence.  I^  when  taking 
a  cab,  yon  do  not  mention  that  you  take  it 
by  the  hour,  the  driver  will  charge  yon  the 
distance  rates,  and  sixpence  for  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  you  stop. 

After  8  o'clock  in  the  eveiflng  and  up  to 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  driver  is  not 
compelled  to  drive  you  by  the  hour. 

When  more  than  two  persons  are  con- 
Te3red  in  the  same  cab,  an  additional  six- 
pence is  paid  for  each  person  for  the  whole 


An  ordinary  amount  of  baggage  can  be 
taken  Aree  of  charge,  if  only  one  or  two 
persons  are  in  the  cab ;  if  more,  twopence 
is  charged  for  every  package  carried  out- 
side. 

A  "  HankaoaC  will  always  convey  you 
with  greater  speed  than  a  ^^Four-vihiitUry'' 
especially  if  an  extra  fee  be  promised. 

In.  case  of  any  attempt  at  extortion  on 
the  part  of  the  .driver,  you  can  compel  him 
to  drive  you  to  the  nearest  police-court,  or 
station  if  the  court  be  closed. 

A  driver  can  not  be  compelled  to  drive 
over  fofur  miles  per  hour. 

Try  to  keep  supplied  with  change ;  the 
cab-driver  seldom  has  any. 

The  charge  for  private  carriages  varies 


somewhat,  but  the  following  rates  may  be 
considered  reasonable : 

A  single  horse  and  carriage  for  a  day  of 
six  hours,  £1 = $5.  Pair  of  horses  and  car- 
riage, for  the  same  time,  £1  11«.  C<f.= 
%1  87}.  A  pair  of  horses,  carriage,  and 
coachman,  two  hours,  13«.  6dL ;  each  hour 
afterward,  6«.  6(f.  Single  horse,  carriage, 
and  coachman,  two  hours,  8«.  8d. ;  each 
hour  afterward,  d«.  6J. 

To  and  from  theatre  or  receptions,  10«. 
6J.  to  14«.  In  excursions  to  the  countiy, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  should  be  added  to 
the  above  prices. 

In  directing  letters,  parcels,  etc.,  be  care- 
ful to  mention  the  postal  dbtrict,  of  which 
there  are  ten,  viz.,  North,  South,  East,  West, 
Northwestern,  Southwestern,  Northeast- 
em,  Southeastern,  Western  Central,  East- 
em  Central.  These  dbtricts  are  usually 
represented  by  the  initial  letters  N.,  S.,  £., 
W.,  N.  W.,  S.  W.,  N.  E.,  S.  E.,  W.  C,  E. 
C. ;  as,  London,  N. ;  London,  £.  C. 

As  there  are  thirty-seven  King  Streets, 
thirty-five  Charles  Streets,  and  twenty- 
nine  John  Streets  in  the  city,  note  the  par- 
ticular street  thus:  Charie$  Street^  St. 
James* $;  King  Street,  Covent  Garden^  W,C,, 
etc. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  omnibuses  mn  in 
nearly  every  direction,  but  ladies  rarely 
use  them.  An  entirely  diflerent  class  of 
people  occupy  the  inside  from  that  which 
occupies  the  Broadway  omnibus,  although 
they  are  much  patronized  by  business  men 
going  to  and  coming  from  the  city. 

If  at  any  extreme  point  in  the  city,  and 
wbhing  to  go  to  another,  you  can  save 
both  time  and  expense  by  taking  the  Un- 
derground or  Metropolitan  Railway,  which 
runs  nearly  round  the  city  (see  map).  Al- 
though an  underground  railroad,  it  is  by 
no  means  disagreeable,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  the  cars  are  comfortable,  with  no 
smoke,  the  engines  using  coke  and  con- 
densing their  steam.  Nearly  every  min- 
ute you  arrive  at  a  spacious  and  well- 
lighted  station.  Trains  starting  at  the 
houses  of  Parliament  stop  at  ^t.  Jameses 
Park;  Victoria  Station;  Shane  Square; 
South  Kensington ;  Brompton;  High  Street ; 
Notting  HiU  Gate  ;  Quten's  Road ;  Bagswa- 
ter;  PadcHngton,  the  Great  Western  sta- 
tion, where  you  take  the  trains  for  Liver- 
pool, Wales,  etc.;  Edgeware Boad ;  Baker 
Street^  to  Madame  Tussaud's  Exhibition ; 
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PorUandEoad;  Gower  Street  Road ;  King's 
Cross;  Farringdon  Street  Junction ;  Alders' 
gate,  near  the  Postoffice  and  St.  Paal's 
Cathedral ;  Moongate,  near  the  Bank,  Ex- 
change, Lombard  Street,  and  the  banking 
section  of  the  cUty, 

Haymg  reached  the  "  City"  under  the 
houses  and  sewers,  return  by  the  railroad 
thrown  oyer  the  houses,  and  twice  over  the 
river,  from  the  Cannon  Street  Station  to 
Charing  Cross,  occupying  the  short  space 
9f  ten  minutes.  This  is  the  most  expedi- 
tious mode  of  reaching  the  city  or  return- 
ing from  it. 

The  Messengers  or  Commissioners  of 
London  consist  of  a  corps  of  wounded  sol- 
diers of  unexceptionable  character,  all  of 
whom  have  lost  some  limb  in  the  service 
of  their  countiyr  They  are  to  be  trusted 
on  all  occasions.  Their  legal  fiire  is,  for 
half  a  mile,  twopence ;  one  mile,  or  more 
than  a  half,  threepence ;  for  over  one  mile, 
sixpence ;  or  sixpence  per  hour,  walking 
t  vro  and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  They  may 
be  found  at  the  chief  thoroughfiires  and 
principal  hotels. 

To  see  an  English  trial  by  jury  during 
term  time,  visit  Westminster  Hall,  Guild- 
hall, or  the  Central  Criminal  Court  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  A  fee  to  a  doorkeeper  will 
secure  yon  a  good  seat 

Travelers  will  find  a  booking  and  gen- 
eral inquiry  office,  established  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Rail- 
way, at  No.  28  Regent*s  Circus,  Piccadilly, 
where  tickets  are  issued  to  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace and  all  searside  stations.  This  estab- 
lishment is  very  convenient. 
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Most  of  these  are  situated  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  and  add  greatly  to  its  beau- 
ty and  general  healthiness.  They  comprise 
Hyde  Park,  Kensington  Gardens,  adjoining 
the  latter;  St. James's,  Green,  Regent^s, 
Victoria,  Battersea,  Finsbury,  and  South- 
wark.  ffgde  Park  contains  888  acres,  and 
is  a  part  of  the  ancient  manor  of  Hida, 
which,  until  difierently  appropriated  by 
Henry  VIII.,  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster.  The  views 
are  varied  and  attractive;  fine  carriage- 
roads  and  paths  intersect  each  other  at 
every  point,  and  luxuriant  trees  afford  a 
graceAil  and  refreshing  shade.  From  April 
to  July,  between  the  hours  of  half  past  fivtt 
and  half  past  six  o'clock,  or  even  eariier, 
it  is  thronged  with  all  the  gay  and  fashion- 
able equipages  of  the  city.    The  scene  is 
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most  enjoyable  and  the  air  refreshing.  The 
portion  called  Botten  Row  is  devoted  ex- 
dnsively  to  eqnestrians,  no  wheel-carriages 
bang  allowed.  Troops  are  sometimes  re- 
Tiewed  on  the  level  portion  of  the  park, 
and  near  tiie  western  side  stands  a  maga- 
me  well  stored.  The  scenery  of  Hyde 
Parlt  is  greatly  enriched  by  the  lake  called 
the  8eq)eiUmej  where  the  bathing  b  good 
in  summer  and  the  skating  in  winter :  there 
are  regulations  for  morning  and  evening 
batldng  ^posted"  at  various  places.  A 
veiy  pretty  little  Italian  garden,  contain- 
ing statnaiy,  fountains,  etc,^  has  been 
ibrmed  at  the  head  of  the  Serpentine,  ren- 
dering it  much  more  attractive ;  along  its 
bank,  <m  the  north,  is  the  Ixidiei'  Mt!e,  a 
cdebiated  carriage-drive.  A  stone  bridge 
of  five  large  arches  and  two  of  smaller  di- 
mendons,  erected  in  1826,  at  the  western 
extremity,  gives  access  to  the  gardens  of 
Kensington  Palace.  Near  the  southeast 
entrance  of  the  park,  close  to  Apsley  House, 
stands,  on  an  elevated  pedestal,  the  colos- 
sal bnmze  statue  of  Achilles,  weighing 
thirty  tons,  executed  by  Westmacott  at  a 
cost  of  £10,000,  cast  from  cannon  captured 
at  tlie  battles  of  Waterloo  and  Salamanca, 
erected  to  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
his  companions  in  arms  by  their  country- 
woDen."  The  Marble  Arch,  which  was 
removed  from  the  front  of  Buckingham 
Pikoe,  forms  the  northeast  entrance  to  the 
paik,  at  the  end  of  Oxford  Street.  A  fine 
series  of  arches  and  balustrades,  fh>m  the 
designs  of  Dedmus  Burton,  form  an  at- 
tractive feature  at  the  southeast  entrance 
to  tiie  park.  The  Great  Exhibition  Build- 
iag  of  1851,  now  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syd- 
enham, formerly  stood  on  Hyde  Park,  op- 
posite Prince's  Gate.  To  the  left  of  this 
gate,  as  you  enter  the  park,  stands  the 
National  Monument  to  the  Prhice  Consort, 
a  Gothic  structure  175  feet  high,  designed 
fay  G.  G.  Scott.  The  canopy  rests  on  a 
B&Qctnre  or  base  of  Irish  granite  130  feet 
square.  At  the  four  comers  are  four  mar- 
ble gron^  representing  Europe,  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  America.  The  granite  columns 
iriiich  support  the  canopy  are  from  the  Isle 
of  MnlL  Above  the  groups  representing 
the  fimr  quarters  of  the  globe  are  four  oth- 
er groups  representing  Agriculture,  Man- 
'^futnres,  Commerce,  and  Engineering. 
On  the  basement  are  numerous  life-size 
figures  representing  diffiBvent  notables  in 


science,  literature,  and  art.  The  gilt  statue 
of  Prince  Albert  has  not  yet  (1871)  been 
placed  in  position.  The  building  will  cost 
$600,000.  Of  this  amount.  Parliament  ap- 
propriated $260,000.  Kensington  Gardens 
are  properly  a  portion  of  Hyde  Park.  At 
present  they  contain  856  acres.  They  were 
originally  the  gardens  attached  to  Ken- 
sington Palace  (the  birthplace  of  Queen 
Victoria),  and  when  laid  out  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  contained  only  26  acres ; 
Queen  Anne  added  80  more,  and  Queeb 
Caroline  800.  The  pleasure-grounds  are 
open  to  the  public,  on  foot  only :  carriages 
are  never  permitted  to  enter.  A  fine  band 
plays  at  certain  hours  here  during  the  sea- 
son. 

St.  James* 8  Park,  situated  near  the  pal- 
ace of  the  same  name,  wasgreatly  improved 
by  Henry  YIII.,  who  drained  the  grounds, 
and  added  to  their  beauty  in  various  ways ; 
still  greater  improvements,  however,  were 
made  by  Charles  II.,  and  the  Mall  formed, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  game  of  ball. 
This  park  covers  over  90  acres :  in  the  cen- 
tre is  a  lovely  sheet  of  water,  dotted  with 
littie  islands,  and  upon  its  surface  glide 
along  the  graceful  swan  and  water-fowls : 
the  bridge  across  this  sheet  of  water  was 
erected  in  1857.  The  music  of  birds  and 
the  fhtgrance  of  flowers  delight  the  visitor 
on  every  side.  The  avenues  form  most 
agreeable  and  shady  promenades,  being 
bordered  by  lofty  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs.  The  park  can  be  entered  from 
about  nine  or  ten  different  points,  at  each 
of  which  the  Queen^s  Guard  are  stationed, 
doing  constant  duty.  The  Parade,  or  large 
graveled  space,  presents  quite  a  military 
appearance  in  tiie  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 
at  which  time  about  eight  hundred  men  are 
mustered  as  body-guards  for  the  day.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  parade  is  a  piece  of 
Turkish  ordnance  of  immense  size,  brought 
fh>m  Alexandria,  in  Egypt;  and  on  the 
south  side  is  a  vast  mortar,  which  was  used 
in  Spain  during  the  Peninsular  War,  and  is 
said  to  send  a  bomb-shell  with  great  force 
about  four  miles.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
park  from  Waterloo  Place  is  a  broad  flight 
of  steps,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  column,  in 
commemoration  of  the  late  Duke  of  York. 
Some  of  the  drives  in  this  park  are  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  aristocracy.  The  sur- 
rounding buildings  are  lofty  and  very  hand- 
some, among  which  are  St.  James's  Palace, 
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Marlborough  House,  and  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. On  the  opposite  side  from  Bucking- 
ham Palace  are  three  of  the  principal  pub- 
lic offices— the  Horse  Guards,  Admiralty, 
and  Treasury.  On  the  southern  side  of 
the  park  is  the  celebrated  Bird-cage  Walk, 
iirhich  derived  its  name  from  being  former- 
ly appropriated  entirely  to  the  merry  song- 
sters, whose  sweet  matins  enchanted  the 
visitor  in  his  early  rambles.  On  the  north 
side,  in  addition  to  St.  Jameses  Palace,  there 
is  Marlborough  House,  the  town  residence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  Green  Park,  Staf- 
ford House,  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Suth- 
erland ;  Cariton  Ride,  and  Carlton  House 
Terrace.  This  park  is  noted  for  numer- 
ous historical  events.  Charles  I.  walked 
through  it,  surrounded  by  soldiers,  from 
his  palace  (St.  James's)  to  Whitehall  to  be 
executed;  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  thrown 
from  his  carriage  and  killed  on  Constitu- 
tion Hill,  at  the  upper  end ;  and  Queen 
Victoria  was  nearly  assassinated  at  three 
different  times  near  the  same  place. 

Green  Park  may  be  called  a  continuation 
of  St.  James's ;  it  is  situated  between  the 
last-named  and  Piccadilly,  connected  with 
Hyde  Park  by  Constitution  Walk,  formerly 
the  king's  coach-road  to  Kensington.  It 
is  smaller  than  St.  James's  Park,  covering 
only  60  acres.  Some  very  elegant  mansions 
are  situated  on  this  park:  Bridgewater 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere ;  Spencer  House,  residence  of  Earl 
Spencer;  Stafford  House  (comer  of  Green 
and  St.  James's).  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
private  houses  in  England,  and  cost  nearly 
one  and  a  half  million  of  dollars.  At  the 
upper  end  (Hyde  Park  Comer)  is  an  im- 
mense equestrian  statue  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  (Piccadilly)  is  Apsley  House, 
resid^ce  of  the  late  and  present  duke. 

Victoria  Park,  Bethnal  Green,  contains 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres.  It  is 
situated  in  the  northeast  part  of  London, 
and  was  begun  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid 
out  with  flower-beds,  shady  walks,  and 
small  lakes.  In  the  centre  of  a  pretty 
sheet  of  water  rises  a  beautiful  fountain  of 
Gothic  architecture,  designed  by  Mr.  Dar- 
byshire,  and  erected  at  the  private  expense 
of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts.  Its  cost  was  about 
$25,000. 

Regent's  Park,  a  delightful  spot,  covering 
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four  hundred  and  seventy-two  acres,  orna- 
mented with  sculptures,  flowers,  lakes,  and 
pretty  villas.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  Prince  Regent,  afterward  George  IV., 
by  whom  it  was  designed,  in  1812.  It  con- 
tains a  botanical  garden,  arounil  which 
there  is  a  fine  drive ;  also  around  the  whole 
park,  nearly  two  miles  in  extent.  To  tho 
north  of  the  park  lie  the  famous  Zoological 
Gardens^  owned  by  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London,  founded  in  1826.  This  collec- 
tion is  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Among 
nearly  two  thousand  specimens  are  a  pair 
of  hippopotami,  presented  by  the  Viceroy 
of  E^pt  The  collection  of  reptiles,  mon- 
keys, and  birds  is  very  large.  The  sea- 
bear  and  elephant  calf  are  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  attraction.  The  lions  and 
tigers  are  fed  at  4  o'clock  P.M.  During 
the  summer  the  Life  Guards  band  plays  at 
4  in  the  afternoon.  Sunday  b  tiie  fashion- 
able day,  but  then  you  can  only  enter  with 
members'  tickets,  which  are  easily  pix>- 
cured  at  the  hotels.  On  Monday  the  ad- 
mission is  sixpence :  on  all  other  days,  one 
shilling.  To  the  north  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens  lies  Primrose  Hill,  now  laid  out  in 
walks  and  public  gardens :  an  interesting 
view  may  be  had  from  its  summit. 

Battersea  Park  is  a  comparatively  new 
park,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  immediately  opposite  the  Chelsea 
Hospital,  and  is  reached  by  a  most  grace- 
ful and  elegant  suspension  bridge,  erected 
in  1858.  Ten  years  ago  the  site  of  this 
park  was  a  marshy  field,  below  the  level  of 
the  river,  but  one  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars have  made  it  a  most  level}'  spot  for 
the  denizens  of  this  quarter  of  the  city. 
It  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
acres,  four  of  which  are  devoted  to  a  sub- 
Tropical  Garden,  It  was  here  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  fought  his  famous  duel  with 
Lord  Winchelsea. 

Findmry  Park,  formerly  Horasey  Wood, 
contains  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 
This  was  commenced  in  1867. 

Southtoark  Park  contains  sixty -two 
acres. 

Richmond  Park,  Kew  Gardens,  and  Greene 
wich  Park  will  be  treated  under  the  **  En- 
virons of  London." 

KenningUm  Park  or  Common  is  also  a 
pleasure-ground  of  some  importance.  It 
was  here  the  celebrated  Chartists'  meet- 
ings were  held  in  1848. 
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London  is  interspersed  with  numeronfl 
squares,  remarkable  either  for  the  monu- 
ments they  contain  or  for  their  noted  build- 
ings.     The  principal  are 

Trafalgar  Square,  built  between  1830 
and  1860,  the  centre  of  which  is  ornament- 
ed widi  granite  fountains.  On  the  north 
side  is  the  National  Gallery  of  Paintings ; 
on  the  south  stands  Nelson's  Monument 
and  Landseer*s  lions.  On  one  side  of  the 
monument  may  be  seen  General  Have- 
lock*8  statue ;  on  the  other,  that  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier.  Corresponding  with  these, 
on  the  noithem  comer  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Creorge  IV.  by  Chantrey,  and  at 
the  northwest  comer  a  base  waiting  for  a 
hero  to  be  bora. 

In  fhmt  of  Nelson's  Monument,  at  the 
head  of  Wliitehall  Street,  stands  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Charles  I.  by  Le  Sueur :  this 
is  on  the  spot  where  once  stood  Queen 
Eleanor's  Cross,  the  place  of  ezecntion  of 
the  Begiddes.  A  short  distance  farther 
down  Charles  himself  was  beheaded. 

Be^roM  Square^  built  between  1826  and 
1833,  on  land  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster.  The  houses  are  uniform 
and  rather  liandsome,  adorned  in  front 
with  large  Corinthian  columns.  On  the 
northern  side  lives  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  Earl  of  Burtington ;  on  the  east,  the 
Duke  of  Montrose ;  at  the  southeast  comer, 
the  Earl  of  Sefton ;  and  on  the  west,  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison. 

Grosvenor  Square  was  built  between 
1720  and  1730,  mostly  by  Sir  Richard  Gros- 
venor, who  erected  a  statue  to  George  I., 
since  removed.  The  houses  are  large  and 
handsome.  The  Earl  of  Wilton  lives  on 
the  eastern  side,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
and  Duchess  of  Cleveland  on  the  west,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Marquis  of  Ayles- 
bury, and  Earl  of  Harrowby  on  the  south. 

Portman  Square,  built  between  1790  and 
1800.  It  is  surrounded  by  handsome  resi- 
dences. On  the  south  are  the  mansions  of 
Lord  Lei^  and  the  Earl  of  Cardigan .  Aat 
the  nofilhwest  comer  notice  a  detached 
house :  it  was  here  that  the  celebrated 
Blue -stocking,  Mrs.  Montagu,  gave  her 
May-day  dinners  to  the  chimney-sweep 
boys  of  London. 

SL  Jameses  Square,  built  between  1670 
and  1690.  In  this  square  is  situated  the 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  William  III. 
by  Bacon.     The  handsome  mansions  sur- 
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rounding  it  are  occupied  by  some  of  the 
principal  piembers  of  the  British  aristoc- 
racy. On  the  north  resides  the  Marquis 
of  Bristol ;  the  Wyndham  Club  is  also  to 
•the  north,  and  the  back  front  of  the  hand- 
some Junior  Carleton  is  at  the  south.  On 
the  east  are  the  residences  of  Earl  De  Grey, 
Earl  of  Falmouth,  Earl  of  Derby,  Bishop 
of  London,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
George  III.  was  also  bom  at  the  southeast 
corner.  On  the  west  is  Litchfield  House, 
the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  the  residences 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Sir  William 
Wynn,  and  tiie  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

ffanover  Square,  built  between  1720  and 
1780.  On  the  southern  side  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  Waiiam  Pht  by  Chantrey.  Lady 
Mary  Wortiey  Montague  formerly  lived 
and  died  in  a  house  on  the  southern  side. 
St.  George's  Churcb,  noted  for  all,  the  fash- 
ionable marriages  which  occur  in  London, 
is  situated  on  this  square.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  gave  away  many  of  the  bridra. 
On  the  northern  side  are  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  the  Zoological 
Society,  and  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Harewood;  and  on  the  west  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  the  Oriental  Club,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan. 

Berkeley  Square  was  built  between  1730 
and  1740.  On  the  south  is  situated  Lans- 
downe  House,  the  residence  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  I^nsdowne,  which  contained  a  pic- 
ture and  sculpture  gallery.  On  the  east 
is  situated  the  house  No.  11,  in  which  Hor- 
ace Wn  I  pole  died ;  also  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Balcarras.  On  the  west  are  the 
mansions  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington  and 
the  Earl  of  Powis.  In  this  last  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Clive  died. 

Cavendish  Square  was  built  between  1730 
and  1760.  It  contains  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  a  statue 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck.  On  the  west  is 
Harcourt  House,  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland.  On  the  south  is  Holies  Street, 
in  No.  16  of  which  Lord  Byron  was  bom. 

Soho  Square,  built  between  1670  and 
1690.  It  contams  a  statue  of  Charles  II. 
The  whole  of  the  southern  side  was  orig- 
inally occupied  by  Monmouth  House.  On 
the  west  is  the  Soho  Bazar  and  the  man- 
sion of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

Bioomsbwy  Square,  built  between  1670 
and  1715.  It  contains  a  statue  of  C.  J. 
Fox  by  Westmacott.    On  the  eastern  side 
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formerly  stood  the  mansion  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, destroyed  in  the  riots  of  1780 ;  and  on 
the  northern  side  was  formerly  situated  the 
Bedford  House. 

Leicetier  Square^  built  between  1670  and 
1690.  Thb  square  is  the  great  centre  of 
French  refugees.  On  the  east  is  the  Al- 
hambra ;  also  the  Sabloni&re  Hotel,  in  part 
of  which  Hogarth  formerly  lived ;  on  the 
northern  side,  the  site  of  Leicester  House ; 
on  the  west,  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ; 
and  on  the  south,  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
in  St.  Martinis  Court. 

Lincoln* -Inn-Fields,  built  between  1619 
and  1636.  Lord  William  Russell  was  be- 
headed in  the  centre  of  this  square.  On 
the  east  is  situated  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall; 
on  the  north,Whetstone Park ;  on  the  south, 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  and  on  the 
west,  Newcastle  and  Lindsay  Houses. 

Covent  Garden  Market,  built  between 
1630  and  1642.  The  market  originated  in 
1656.  The  present  building,  which  is  sit- 
uated in  the  centre  of  the  square,  was  erect- 
ed in  1830  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  A 
visit  should  be  paid  to  this  market  any  time 
between  four  and  seven  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  or  Saturday  mornings.  The 
fruit  and  flowers  may  be  seen  anytime  dur- 
ing the  day  between  ten  and  five.  The 
Opera-house  and  Floral  Hall  are  situated 
to  the  northeast  of  the  square.  Tavbtock 
and  Richardson's  Hotels  are  on  the  north 
side ;  the  Bedford  Hotel  and  site  of  But- 
ton's Coffee  House  on  the  east,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Paul's  on  the  west. 

In  Waterloo  Place,  at  the  north  side  of 
St  James's  Park,  stands  a  Doric  pillar  of 
granite,  surmounted  by  a  statue  in  bronze 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  is  124  feet  in 
height.  A  fine  view  is  obteined  from  the 
summit. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  monuments 
in  the  city  is  situated  on  Fish  Street  Hill. 
It  is  a  Doric  column  over  200  feet  in  height, 
designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  **  Great  Fire'* 
in  London.  The  pedestal  was  sculptured 
by  Cibber.  On  the  summit  is  an  imitation 
of  a  blazing  sun. 

Westminster  Abbey. — 

^^That  antique  pile  behold, 
Where  royal  heads  receive  the  sacred  gold ; 
It  gives  them  crowns,  and  does  their  ashes 

keep: 
There  made  like  gods,  like  mortals  there  they 
Bleep, 
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Making  the  circle  of  their  reign  complete-- 
These  suns  of  empire,  where  tbey  rise  they  set.** 

Here  the  royal  coronations  have  take^ 
place  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor up  to  the  present  time,  with  great 
pomp  and  magnificence ;  and,  even  though 
the  ceremony  had  been  perfwmed  else* 
where,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  repeat 
it  at  Westminster,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
great  personages  of  the  land.  At  the  mo- 
ment the  crown  is  put  on,  a  signal  is  given 
to  the  Tower  guns  to  fire  a  royal  salute. 
The  Abbey  is  of  Gothic  design,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  400  feet  long  and  200  feet 
wide.  It  was  originally  founded  in  the 
year  610  by  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Sax- 
ons, but  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
afterward  rebuilt  in  958  by  King  Edgar ; 
it  was  again  rebuilt  and  enlai^d  by  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  in  1245.  During  tho 
reign  of  Henrj'  VIII.  it  suffered  great  in- 
juries, and  still  greater  by  the  Puritans,  it 
being  then  occupied  as  barracks  for  the 
soldiers  of  Parliament.  After  having  sus- 
tained these  injuries,  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
undertook  the  reconstruction  of  it,  and  in 
the  most  able  manner  added  to  its  former 
beauty  and  solidity.  During  the  prc^ess 
of  reconstruction  several  singular  discover- 
ies were  made  of  ancient  monuments,  and 
also  the  mosaic  pavement  in  front  of  the 
altar  in  the  choir.  Since  1856  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  windows  have  been  painted,  il- 
lustrating the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
portions  of  the  Te  Deum.  The  large  west 
window,  painted  in  1735,  represents  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  the  twelve  Patriarchs ;  the  arms  of 
King  Sebert,  King  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  King  George  II.,  and 
Dean  Wilcocks,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The 
south,  or  marigold  window,  of  stained  glass, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Nixon  in 
1847,  represents  different  subjects  from  the 
Old  Testament,  incidents  in  the  lifis  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  word  "Jehovah"  sur- 
rounded by  angels.  The  north,  or  rose 
window,  is  commemorative  of  our  Savior, 
the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  four  Evangel- 
ists. Near  ttie  Abbey  stood  the  sanctuarj', 
used  in  former  times  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  criminals.  Edward  V.  was  bom  here ; 
his  heart-broken  mother  sought  refuge  in 
this  place  for  herself  and  her  son  Richard 
fh)m  the  persecutions  of  his  cruel  uncle. 
We  will  enter  at  the  Poets'  Corner  (south 
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tnnsept),  and  notice  a  l^w  of  the  mona- 
niMitt  which  are  the  most  remarkable. 
MUtom^  bast  and  tablet,  with  a  lyre  around 
which  is  entwined  a  serpent  holding  an 
apple.  With  what  admiration  we  look 
npon  the  anthor  of  Paradise  Lost,  and 
find  oorselTes  kwt  in  the  beauties  of  his 
works.  iSAoibpsayv,  fall-length  statue,  lean- 
ing against  a  pillar,  with  the  crowned 
heads  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  Heniy  Y.,  and 
Bkiiard  II.  How  much  sadness  it  awak- 
ens in  the  mind  to  think  of  such  talent  hav- 
ing passed  forever  to  **that  undiscovered 
ooontiy  ftom  whose  boom  no  traveler  re- 
turns r 

All  ban,  great  master!  grave  eir,  bail ;  I  come 
To  aanrer  thy  beit  pleasure :  be  it  to  fly. 
To  swim,  to  (Uve  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  tbe  eorled  doiidi ;  to  thy  strong  bidding  taak 
Ariel  and  all  bii  quality. — Tvmpek^  Act  L 

Frtderidi  H(miel^  monument  with  full- 
length  statue,  (nrgan,  and  music  scrolls :  he 
needs  no  more  enduring  fkme  than  being 
the  author  of  the  magnificent  oratorio  of  the 
Messiali.  Robert  aouihey,  tablet  and  bust : 
but  litde  ornament  is  required  commemo- 
rstive  of  the  poet  whose  impressive  and 
efegant  style  will  endure  while  memory 
Uvea.  AhnAant  Cowteif^  nm  surrounded  l^ 
a  wreath :  distinguished  and  admired  for 
his  elegant  scholarship  and  ability  as  a 
writer.  Geqjfnif  Chaucer^  antiquated  altar 
tomb  with  Gothic  canopy.  Jofm  Drydm, 
bust,  erected  by  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Sanrnd  BuUer^  author  of  Hudi- 
bns,  bust  with  masks.  Ben  Jomon^  tablet 
with  medallion,  masks  of  Comedy  and  Trag- 
edy. Jf<tfttewPrM>r,  sarcophagus  with  bust, 
surmounted  by  infants,  statues  of  Thalia 
and  History.  Michael  DraytoH,  white  mar- 
ble slab  with  bust,  erected  by  Countess  of 
Dorset.  J%omas  CctmpbeU,  poet  and  found- 
er of  the  London  University.  JDuke  of 
Arggle,  statue  of  Fame  attired  in  Roman 
costume ;  also  statues  of  Pallas  and  £lo^ 
quence,tlie  Genius  of  Liberty  in  bas-relief, 
with  cornucopia  and  Magna  Charta:  this 
monument  was  executed  by  Boubiiiac,  and 
it  is  said  that  Canova  was  particularly 
struck  with  &e  beauty  of  the  statue  of 
Eloquence,  upon  which  he  gazed  for  some 
length  of  time  with  wonder  and  admiration. 
Dcmd  Garrickt  monument  representing 
Comedy  and  Tsagedy.  Here  also  are  in- 
terred the  remains  of  AdeUsony  Sheridan^ 
Beattmemiy  Speruer,  Nickolcu  Howe,  James 


Thomson,  author  of  the  Seasons ;  John 
Gay;  Dickens,  buried  June  14, 1870 ;  Mrs. 
Pritchaid  the  actress,  and  ethers.  The 
monuments  to  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Dray- 
ton were  erected  at  the  expense  of  Anne 
Pembroke;  that  of  Cowley  by  George, 
duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  that  of  Prior, 
with  the  inscription,  by  himself.  You  will 
be  conducted  by  a  guide  through  the  prin- 
cipal chapels,  for  which  you  are  taxied  six- 
pence; the  admission  to  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs is  free  during  Divine  service,  and  be- 
tween the  hours  of  twelve  and  three  in  win- 
tei:,  and  four  and  six  in  summer. 

The  Jbrtt  chapel  is  that  of  St.  Benedict, 
but  is  not  shown.  It  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Benedict,  a  native  of  Italy,  fbunder  of  the 
Benedictines  and  of  the  monastery  at  Ca»- 
sino.  The  principal  monuments  are  those 
of  the  Countess  of  Hertford  and  Simon 
Langbam,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
tectmdj  or  Chapel  of  St,  Ikkmmd,  contains 
some  fine  tombs  of  monumental  brass :  the 
principal  are  those  of  William  deYalence, 
earl  of  Pembroke;  Duchess  of  Suflblk, 
mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  Lady  Russell ; 
John,  earl  of  Cornwall,  son  of  Edward  11. ; 
and  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  Chapel  of  iS^. 
Nichoku, — ^The  monuments  in  this  chapel 
which  are  most  attractive  are  Winifred, 
marchioness  of  Winchester ;  Duchess  of 
Northumberland ;  Anne,  duchess  of  Som- 
erset ;  mother  of  Queen  Jane  Seymour ; 
Lady  Jane  Clifibrd ;  Mildred,  wife  of  Lord 
Burleigh ;  Lady  CecH,  monument  erected 
by  her  husband,  Sir  Richard  Cecil.  Chapel 
of  Henry  F//.,  in  the  south  able. — ^A  mag« 
nificent  tomb  in  memory  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  the  beautifhl  yet  unfortunate 
queen.  Montague,  earl  of  Sandwich,  lies 
buried  here.  Altar  tomb  to  Margaret  Beau- 
fort, countess  of  Richmond  and  mother  of 
Heniy  Y II.  George,  first  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, full-length  statue.  Lady  Catharine 
Walpole,  statue — esteemed  for  her  many 
virtues;  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  wit, 
and  love  of  the  arts.  In  the  nave  is  a 
splendid  monument,  with  figures  in  gilt 
brass,  to  George  Yilliers,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  his  wife  Catharine ;  in  the  same 
vault  the  remains  of  Mary,  duchess  of 
Buckingham,  are  interred.  John  Sheffield, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  efiigy  in  a  Roman 
habit,  and  at  his  feet  his  duchess,  Catha- 
rine, weeping.  Among  the  other  tombs 
are  those  of  Duke  de  Montpensier  and 
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Duke  of  Richmond.  North*  aiile.— Sar- 
cophagus ooDtainixig  the  bones  of  Hemy  Y. 
mud  his  brother  Rkhard,  doke  of  York,  who 
were  murdered  by  their  cruel  uncle,  Rich- 
ard III«  Magnificent  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Queen  ElizabeUi ;  Anne,  queen 
of  Denmark;  Henry,  prince  of  Wales.  The 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  is  richly  ornamented 
—here  the  knights  of  the  Order  of  Bath 
were  formerl}*^  installed — the  Richmond 
who  defeated  Richard  III.  of  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field,  and  who,  by  his  marriage, 
united  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lui- 
caster.  The  white  and  red  roses  here  show 
his  descent  on  the  beautifiilly-worked  oak 
gates  at  the  entrance.  The  chapel  is  en^ 
tared  by  a  flight  of  steps.  In  the  centre 
of  the  chapel  is  situated  its  leading  feature, 
the  monument  of  Henry  and  his  queen. 
Beneath  the  nave  lie  the  remains  of  George 
II.  and  his  queen,  and,  although  lying  in 
different  coffins,  they  may  be  said  to  repose 
in  the  same,  as  the  inner  side  of  each  was 
removed  by  the  king*s  request.  The  tombs 
of  royalty  in  this  chapel  are  very  numer- 
ous, including  James  I.,  Charles  II.,  etc. 
In  the  Chapel  of  St.  PcnU  the  leading  monu- 
ments are  those  of  James  Watt,  the  .cele- 
brated engineer;  Sir  Thomas  Bromley, 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  one  of  the 
Judges  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  Lord 
Bourchier,  standard-bearer  of  Henry  Y.  at 
the  great  battle  of  Agincourt.  In  the 
Chapel  of  8t.  Jokn  there  are  several  very 
fine  monuments :  observe  Lord  Hunsdon's, 
chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Colonel 
Popham,  and  William  de  Colchester.  IsHp 
Cluxpd  contains  a  fine  monument  to  the  Ab- 
bot Islip,  after  whom  the  chapel  is  named. 
The  chapels  of  St.  John,  St.  Michael,  and 
St.  Andrew  contain  many  monuments  of 
interest,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is 
that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale,  by  Rou- 
biliac :  a  most  curious  design,  representing 
a  sheeted  skeleton  starting  forth  from  the 
marble  doors  of  the  monument,  aiming  his 
dart  at  his  victim ;  she  sinks  into  her  ter- 
rified husband's  arms,  and  he  endeavors  to 
avert  the  blow.  The  other  attractive  mon- 
uments are  those  of  Sir  Francis  Yere,  the 
great  general  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign ; 
Lord  and  Lady  Norris,  and  six  sons ;  full- 
length  statue  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  celebra^ 
ted  tragic  actress.  In  the  centre  of  the  Ab- 
bey, and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  different 
chapels,  is  that  of  Edward  the  Confutor^  the 
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most  ancient,  and  considered  the  most  in- 
teresting of  them  all.  In  the  centre  stands 
the  mosaic  shrine  of  the  Confessor,  befijfe 
which  Henry  I Y.  was  seized  with  his  last 
illness  while  confessing.  Here  may  be  ob- 
served many  fine  monuments,  such  as  those 
of  Richard  II.  and  his  queen,  Anne,  Heniy 
III.,  Henry  Y.,  Edward  III.  and  his  queen, 
Philippa,  and  Queen  Eleanor.  Here  are 
also  the  two  coronaticm  chairs  used  at  the 
c<»oiiation  of  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. One  of  them,  with  a  stone  seat,  known 
formerly  in  Scotland  as  Jacob's  Pillow,  was 
brought  ftoxQ.  that  country  by  Edward  L 

In  the  AmbuUUonf  is  sit* 
uated  the  monument  to  General  Wolfe,  who 
crushed  the  Bourbon  lilies  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  at  Quebec  In  the  north  trasuqd 
the  monuments  most  conspicuous  are  those 
of  John  Philip  Kemble,  in  the  cliaracter  of 
Cato ;  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  whose  cel- 
ebrated public  career  is  deeply  recorded  in 
history,  and  whose  memory  is  particularly 
cherisiied  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  who 
vrill  never  forget  the  statesman  of  the 
legislative  union ;  William,  earl  of  Mans- 
field, with  the  statues  of  Justice  and  Wis- 
dom ;  William  Pitt,  eari  of  Chatham,  with 
the  figures  of  Prudence  and  Fortitude, 
Peace  and  Neptune  at  the  base,  resting  on 
a  dolphin.  The  nave  contains  the  monu- 
ments of  Mrs.  Oldfiold,  the  actress ;  Con- 
greve,  the  dramatist ;  Lord  Holland,  with 
the  statues  of  Genius,  Science,  literature. 
Charity,  and  Jnstice ;  also  one  erected  by 
GecNTge  III.  to  Major  Andr^  who  was  exe- 
cuted as  a  spy  by  our  commander  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Fox,  Percival,  Wood- 
worth,  and  others,  are  also  interred  here, 
and  have  monuments  fitting  their  memory. 
Contiguous  to  Westminsta  Abbey,  and 
also  to  the  Westminster  Bridge,  are  the 
Ifoutes  of  ParHamerU,  or  new  Palace  of 
Westminster,  a  magnificent  Gothic  stnus 
ture,  covering  eight  acres  of  ground,  and 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  houses  c^ 
Parliament,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1834.  It  has  a  river  front  of  900  feet, 
raised  upon  a  terrace  of  Aberdeen  granite, 
ornamented  with  statues,  shields,  etc.  The 
cost  of  this  structure  was  about  $8,000,000. 
The  House  of  Lords  may  be  visited  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  by  ticket  from 
the  lord  chamberialn .  To  hear  the  debates 
in  the  House  an  order  fh>m  a  peer  is  indis- 
pensable, and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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«&  ofder  ttom  a  member.  The  Houae  of 
Pten  is  prof  nsely  gilded,  and  peinted  in  a 
•eiies  of  frescoea,  representing  the  Spirit 
of  Jostice  and  Spirit  of  Chivalry,  by  Mao- 
liae;  Baptism  of  Ethelbert,  by  Dyer;  Ed- 
ward in.  conftrring  the  Order  of  the  CSar- 
ter  on  the  Black  Prince;  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  cnmmittfid  to  prison  for  his  as- 
sault on  Jndgtt  Gasooigne.  This  ball  is 
lOOfeei  kmg, 46  wide,  and  45 high.  There 
are  eighteen  statues  of  barons  in  niches  be- 
tween the  windows  who  signed  the  Magna 
Cbaita.  In  this  room  the  qoeen  sits  on 
the  gocgeonsly  gilt  and  caiHq[iied  throne 
when  ^te  opens  the  Parliament.  In  the 
centre  is  the  woolsack  of  the  Chancellor  of 
England — a  laige^  square  bag  of  wool,  nsed 
as  a  seat,  without  back  or  arms,  and  cov- 
ered with  red  cloth.  The  Houte  of  Com- 
wtem  is  the  same  height  and  width  as  the 
Lords,  but  not  so  long.  It  is  also  less 
gaadUy  decorated,  bat  still  yeiy  magnifi- 
cenkly.  At  the  north  end  is  the  speaker's 
chair.  There  are  galleries  along  the  sides 
and  ends,  one  of  which,  immediately  back 
of  the  speaker,  is  appropriated  to  the  re- 
porters of  newspapers.  The  original  ceil- 
ing was  much  higher  than  the  present 
one ;  the  proportions  being  bad  for  hearing, 
eaased  an  alteration  to  be  made,  which  was 
by  no  means  an  improvement.  Besides 
these  two  apartments,  the  Hoose  of  Peers 
and  Honse  of  ComuMms,  there  are  namer- 
oos  others  belonging  to  the  noble  stmctnre. 
The  Ubrariet  and  CommUtee'roonu  are  sit- 
uated on  the  riw-ftont.  On  the  side  con- 
tignous  to  Westminster  Abbey  are  the  Victo- 
riaTower,  the  Royal  Staircate,  8t,  Stephen's 
BoTck  and  Corridor,  and  ChcmeeVot's  Oorru 
doT,  At  the  sonth  end  arc  the  Qaeen's  Bob' 
M(^-roosi,the(?t(ani-rooi7i,etc.  At  the  north 
end  are  located  the  Cheh-iowtr  and  the 
Sjpeaier'i  Besidemce.  TheQneen's  Robing- 
room  IS  fiwsGoed  illostrating  the  story  of 
King  Arthur,  and  tliat  of  the  Peers  with  snb- 
JecU  fnm  the  history  of  the  Bible.  The 
frescoes  in  the  Boysl  Gallery  well  repre- 
eent  events  in  En^ish  history.  The  first 
of  the  series,  representing  the  meeting  of 
Wellington  and  Blucher  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  has  been  contribated  by  Mr. 
Maclise.  45  feet  long  by  12  feet  high.  The 
Poete*  Hall  h  to  represent  scenes  from  the 
creations  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Byron, 
8oott,Pope,  Dryden,Chaiioer,  and  Spenser. 
The  Palace  of  Westminster  is  sormonnted 


by  three  towers.  -  When  the  qoemi  opens 
Parliament  in  person,  the  ibUowing  de- 
scription of  the  opening  in  February,  1871, 
is  in  the  nsual  way:  The  peeresses  and 
other  ladies  for  whom  places  had  been  re- 
served in  the  House  of  Lords  began  to  ar- 
rive early,  and  by  1  o^dock  the  House  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  with  wliich  surely  no 
other  in  the  world  could  vie.  The  "  cross* ' 
benches,  between  the  bar  of  the  House  and 
the  table,  had  been  arranged  for  the  occa- 
sion longitudinally,  and  a  space  had  been 
railed  off  on  the  ministerial  side,  at  the  end 
nearest  the  throne,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  diplomatic  body.  The  cross  bench- 
es, the  judges'  benches  between  the  table 
and  the  woolsack,  and  the  front  bench  on 
either  side  of  the  House,  were  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  peers,  but  tlie  back  benches 
on  both  sides  of  the  gallery  were  occupied 
by  peeresses  and  other  ladies  of  distinction. 
The  peers,  who  walked  aliont  greeting  tfaeur 
friends,  or  who  occupied  the  front  or  cross 
benches,  added  little  but  color  to  the  gen- 
eral effect ;  for  their  robes  formed  an  ef> 
fectual  disguise  to  gprace  of  figure  or  digni- 
ty of  carriage,  and  in  some  cases  served 
also  to  dbguise  even  tolerably  fomiliar 
lineaments.  While  the  Honse  was  as  yet 
comparatively  thin,  a  few  of  the  arrivals 
attracted  noUoe,  and  among  these  were 
Lords  Houghton,  Calms,  and  Lncan,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  St. 
David's,  Winchester,  Gloucester,  and  Pe- 
terborough. The  bishops  mostly  gathered 
upon  the  bench  in  front  of  the  diplomatic 
body,  and  fourteen  of  the  judges  took  their 
seats  on  the  benclies  allotted  to  them.  The 
members  of  the  diplomatic  body  vied  with 
the  ladies  in  their  contribution  of  gold  and 
color  to  Uie  assembly.  As  2  o'clock  ap- 
proached the  Duke  of  Cambridge  entered 
the  House,  wearing  his  robes  over  his 
field-marshal's  uniform,  and  by  tliat  time 
rather  more  than  a  hundred  peers  were 
present.  In  a  few  moments  all  rose  at  the 
entrance  of  their  royal  highnesses  the 
Princess  of  Teck  and  the  Princess  Chris- 
tian, who  took  places  towards  the  ends  of 
the  woolsack,  facing  the  throne.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  the 
next  arrivals,  and  the  prince,  after  speak- 
ing to  the  princess  and  some  of  the  peers, 
took  the  chair  on  the  right  of  the  throne, 
while  the  Princess  of  Wales  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  woolsack.    At  12  minutes 
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past  2  the  door  on  the  right  of  the  throne 
was  thrown  open  for  the  entrance  of  her 
majesty,  who  was  preceded  by  Lord  Gran- 
ville carrying  the  sword  of  state,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester  ¥rith  the  cap  of 
maintenance,  and  by  Lord  Bessborongh 
with  the  crown.  Her  mi^ty  wore  black 
yelret  bordered  with  ermine,  a  white  cap 
sormoanted  by  a  small  crown,  a  necklace 
of  diamonds,  and  the  Order  of  the  Garter ; 
and  was  followed  by  their  royal  highnesses 
the  Princesses  Louise  and  Beatrice,  and  by 
Princtf  Arthur,  who  wore  a  daik  green 
rifle  uniform.  The  robe  of  state  had  pre- 
viously been  placed  on  the  throne,  and 
when  the  queen  seated  herself  the  Princess 
Louise  arranged  its  folds  around  her  maj- 
esty. The  princesses  then  remained  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  to  the  left  of  the  throne, 
in  front  of  the  vacant  chair  of  the  royal 
consort.  Lord  Granville  stood  immediate- 
ly on  the  left,  Lords  Bessborongh  and 
Winchester  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  and 
Prince  Arthur  to  the  right  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  A  messenger  was  then  dis- 
patched to  summon  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  presence  of  the  queen,  and  a  few 
minutes  of  absolute  stillness  and  silence 
followed— a  striking  contrast  to  the  rustle 
of  silks  and  the  murmur  of  voices  that  had 
prevailed  but  a  short  time  before.  Then 
there  came  a  sound  of  quickly  trampling 
feet,  constantly  increasing  in  intensity, 
until  Mr.  Speaker  made  his  appearance  at 
the  bar  of  the  House,  followed  by  the  usual 
and  often  described  rush  of  the  more  swift 
and  active  of  the  members.  In  the  front 
rank  of  these  was  the  prime  minister,  look- 
ing as  if  his  rest  during  the  vacation  had 
been  of  no  small  service  to  him.  As  soon 
as  the  noise  of  the  arrival  had  been  hushed, 
the  lord  chancellor  advanced  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  and  said  that  he  was  command- 
ed by  her  majesty  to  read  the  speech,  and 
that  ne  would  do  so  in  her  majesty's  own 
words.  At  this  statement  there  was  prob- 
ably some  general  sense  of  disappointment. 
As  the  chancellor  proceeded,  l^e  queen  sat 
with  eyes  cast  down,  and  almost  absolute- 
ly still,  a  single  slight  movement  of  the 
fim  bein^  all  that  was  at  any  time  percep- 
tible. Adjoining  the  building  just  de- 
scribed is  Wettmnster  Ilall^  teeming  with 
historical  associations  of  kings,  queens, 
and  princes,  and  the  scene  of  coronation 
bannuets  for  ages.  Immediately  facing  the 
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houses  of  Parliament,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Thames,  is  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  a 
most  imposing  structure. 

The  Thames  Embankment  should  be  ex- 
amined here.  This  magnifieent  work  r^ 
claimed  fifty  acres  of  land  from  the  Th^Tity^ 
at  an  expense  of  $2,500,000,  and  gave  it  to 
the  citizens  of  London  for  a  promenade. 

St,Paur$  Cathedral,  situated  in  the  moat 
central  part  of  the  metropolis,  is  its  moat 
prominent  object:  it  stands  on  the  devated 
position  at  the  end  of  Lodgate  Hill,  and  its 
lofty  dome  may  be  seen  £>r  miles  around ; 
the  magnificent  deep  tones  of  its  great  bell^ 
which  is  only  tolled  on  the  occasion  of  a 
death  in  the  royal  family,  but  strikes  the 
hours,  can  be  heard  far  out  of  the  city ;  it 
is  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs  4^  tons. 
On  this  site  formeriy  stood  another  Cathe- 
dral, three  or  four  hundred  years  previous 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire  of  1666.  The 
present  edifice  was  erected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  514  feet  long  and  287  wide. 
One  architect  and  one  master-mason  spent 
tkurty^fioe  years  of  labor  upon  this  building; 
and,  when  familiar  with  the  fact  that  near- 
ly all  such  edifices  on  the  Continent  took 
centuries  to  erect,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  it  was  commenced  and  .finished  under 
the  same  bishop,  the  same  architect,  and 
the  same  mason ;  the  remains  of  the  im- 
mortal architect  are  deposited  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Cathedral,  as  well  as  those  of  Wel- 
lington and  Nelson,  who  lie  side  by  side ; 
the  last-named  reposes  in  a  coffin  made  of 
the  main-mast  of  the  ship  **  L' Orient,*' 
which  Nelson  captured  fh>m  the  French : 
it  was  sent  to  him  by  Captain  Hallowell. 
It  is  said  that  Nelson  had  it  set  up  behind 
his  chair  in  the  cabin  of  his  ship.  His  oat- 
side  coffin  was  made  originally  for  Henry 
YIII.  The  cost  of  the  whole  building, 
which  is  of  Portland  stone,  was  nearly 
^000,000,  and  was  built  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  tax  on  the  coal  brought  into  the 
port  of  London  during  its  erection.  The 
principal  monuments  in  St.  Paul's  are  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  Dr.  Johnson's,  Nel- 
son's, Bishop  Heber's,  Sir  John  Moore's, 
Abcrcrombie's,  and  John  Howard's.  The 
remains  of  Benjamin  West,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  James 
Barry  also  lie  here.  Although  St.  Paul's 
lacks  the  beauty  and  interest  of  St.Peter't, 
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and  other  Continental  charches^yet  the  im- 
pression produced  upon  entering  is  remark- 
ably fine.  The  choir  is  extremely  beauti- 
fol,  and  rich  in  magnificent  canrings.  The 
body  of  the  Cathedral  is  open  at  all  times 
to  the  public,  admission  free ;  but  if  yon 
wish  to  have  a  splendid  view  of  London, 
you  must  make  the  ascent  to  a  ball  over 
600  steps,  to  visit  which  and  the  interme- 
diate stations  it  will  cost  yon  St,  2d, :  thus, 
to  the  whispering  gallery,  6d,;  to  the  ball, 
1#.  6<f. ;  to  the  great  bell,  model  room,  and 
library,  8<2. ;  then  to  the  vaults  to  see  Nel- 
son*8  monament,  Bd, ;  in  all  about  80  cts. 
This  mi^t  seem  an  unreasonable  charge 
for  visiting  a  church  by  those  who  have 
seen  all  the  galleries  and  churches  of  Rus- 
sia, France,  and  Austria  without  expending 
a  sou ;  but  we  must  remember  that  these 
countries  are  despotic,  and  England  la/ree^ 
and  that  in  free  countries  the  poor  have  to 
pay  immensely  for  their  freedom.  Service 
on  Sundays  at  9.45, 8.15,  and  7 ;  and  week 
days  at  8,  9.45,  and  4. 

Tenqtie  Churchy  near  Temple  Bar,  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  the  "  Round"  Church 
and  **  Choir."    The  Round  Church  was 
commenced  in  the  12th  century  by  Hera- 
clius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.     Tbe  Choir 
was  finished  in  1240,  and  is  in  the  early 
style  (^English  architecture.    The  whole 
church  was  restored  at  a  cost  of  $350,000 
about  1840.     This  was  the  church  of  the 
Knights  Templar,  and  monuments  of  sev- 
eral members  of  that  order  may  be  seen  in 
tbe  trifbrium  of  the  church.    Oliver  Gold- 
smith was  buried  east  of  the  choir.     The 
incumbent  of  the  temple  is  called  the 
"Master,"  and  occupies  an  office  of  con- 
siderable dignity.    Hooker,  the   author, 
was  master  for  six  years.     In  former  years 
lawyers  received  their  clients  in  the  round 
of  the  church,  each  one  occupying  his  own 
place.     Benchers  and  students  only  are 
admitted  to  the  choir.     The  round  is  open 
to  alL    The  choral  services  on  Sunday  are 
finely  performed. 

8t,Bar1holomew  the  Great,  West  Smith- 
field,  Is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting churches  in  London.  It  was 
founded  by  Prior  Rahere  in  1102.  This 
Rahere  was  companion  of  Hereward,  the 
"bst  of  the  Saxons."  Notice  his  tomb, 
with  effigy,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  the  monument  to 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  founder  of  Emman- 


uel College,  Cambridge.  The  church  was 
built  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture, 
but  its  entrance-gate  from  Smithfield  is  a 
handsome  specimen  of  the  early  English 
style.  Hogarth,  the  painter,  was  baptized 
here  in  1697.  Immediately  opposite  St. 
Bartholomew's  Gate  stood  the  stake  where 
Bloody  Mary  burned  her  victims. 

St,  Savior,  Southwark,  founded  by  Hen- 
ry VIII.  in  1540,  built  in  the  early  English 
style.  The  choir  and  Lady  Chapel  are  the 
only  portions  that  remain  of  the  original 
church,  both  of  which  have  recently  been 
restored.  The  Lady  Chapel  was  used,  un- 
der the  reign  of"  Bloody  Mary,"  as  a  const 
for  the  trial  of  heretics.  There  is  a  monu- 
ment to  John  Gower  the  poet.  Several 
eminent  persons  have  been  buried  here, 
among  others  the  poet  Massinger,  Edmund 
Skakspeare  the  actor  (brother  to  William 
Shakspeare),  Philip  Henslowe,  manager  of 
the  Globe  Theatre  and  friend  of  the  poet, 
and  Fletcher,  Beaumont's  associate. 

St.  Mary4e^Bow,  or  Bow  Church,  b  lo- 
cated in  a  very  conspicuous  position  on  the 
south  side  of  Cheapside,  and  has  a  spire 
of  extreme  beauty,  designed  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  The  consecration  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  takes  place  here.  No- 
tice the  fine  old  Norman  crjrpt  on  which 
Sir  Cliristopher  erected  the  present  edifice. 
The  arches  are  **  bows,*'  hence  the  name 
of  the  church.  All  persons  bom  within 
sound  of  '*  Bow -bells,"  the  bells  of  this 
church,  are  termed  "  Codfcney*."  The  bells 
are  ten  in  number ;  the  larg^t  weighs  over 
58  cwt,  and  the  smallest  over  8  cwt.  The 
tower  in  which  they  are  placed  is  235  feet 
high.  It  was  from  the  site  of  the  balcony 
in  the  present  tower  that  the  kings  former- 
ly sat  to  sec  the  tournaments  and  ridings 
in  Cheapside. 

8t.Mary'le'Savoy  was  formerly  the  chap- 
el of  the  Hospital  of  St  John  the  Baptist. 
It  is  situated  between  the  river  and  the 
Strand ;  was  erected  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of 
Savoy.  It  is  the  property  of  the  crown, 
being  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1864,  and  restored  by  Queen  Victoria  1865. 
The  present  beautiful  ceiling  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  previous  one,  containing  de- 
vices on  arms  of  tbe  Dukes  of  Lancaster. 
There  is  a  memorial  window  from  the 
queen  to  the  prince  consort;  it  is  in  the 
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east  end,  which  is  ornamented  with  Gothic 
niches. 

SL  James's^  Piccadilly^  "Westminster,  is 
one  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  master- 
pieces as  &r  as  the  interior  is  concerned ; 
the  exterior,  however,  has  little  to  boast 
of  in  the  way  of  beauty.  The  church 
is  noteworthy  for  the  hist  resting-place 
of  numerous  celebrities.  Lord  Chester- 
field, of  world-wide  notoriety,  and  the 
great  Earl  of  Chatham,  were  both  baptized 
here. 

Notice  the  marble  font,  by  Gibbons ;  also 
the  foliage  over  the  altar,  by  the  same 
sculptor.  The  present  organ,  made  for 
James  II.,  was  presented  to  this  church 
by  his  daughter  Mary.  Among  those  bur- 
ied here  were  Sir  John  Malcolm,  soldier 
and  diplomat ;  James  Gillray,  caricaturist ; 
Sir  William  Jones,  Orientid  scholar ;  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  the  friend  of  Pope  ;  D'Urfey, 
dramatist ;  the  handsome  Earl  of  Komncy 
(the  Henry  Sydney  of  De  Grammont's 
Memoirs) ;  and  Yanderveldes,  senior  and 
junior,  the  artists. 

St,  Martin 'in -the 'Fields  (Trafalgar 
Square)  was  erected  between  the  years 
1721  and  1726.  The  portico  is  considered  a 
very  beautiful  piece  of  architecture.  This 
church  is  also  the  burial-place  of  numer- 
ous eminent  persons,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  the  poet  Sir  John  Davys,  the 
authors  James  Stewart  and  James  Smith, 
the  painters  Hilliard  and  Paul  Y&nsomer, 
Nell  Gwynne,  Jack  Sheppard,  etc.  The 
register  records  the  baptism  of  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Bacon. 

St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate  Street.  The 
church  of  the  Priory  of  the  Nuns  of  St. 
Helen's  was  founded  in  1216  by  William 
Basing,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  There  is  lit- 
tle to  attract  attention  here  except  its  an- 
tiquity, and  the  tombs  of  Sir  John  Crosby, 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  others. 

St.  Giles' Sj  Cripplegate,  was  built  in  1545, 
and  was  one  of  the  churches  which  escaped 
the  great  fire.  It  is  interesting  as  the  bur- 
ial place  of  Milton ;  Fox,  of  martyr  noto- 
riety, was  also  buried  here.  The  register 
records  the  marriage  of  the  Protector  Crom- 
well, and  the  burial  of  Defoe  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  built  by 
John  James  at  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  century.    It  contains  some  fine  paint- 
ed windows  brought  from  Mechlin.    Near- 
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ly  all  the  fiishionable  marriages  in  London 
take  place  here. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  designs  of  churches,  having  built 
fifty-three  since  the  time  of  the  great  fire. 
Of  the  more  recent  structures,  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  is  St  Stephen's,  of  Gothic 
ardiitecture,  and  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts.    On  Sunday  a  most 
exquisite  choral  service  is  performed.    St 
Marylebone,  in  the  Marylebone  Road,  is 
elaborately  finished,  and  the  services  here 
are  very  impressive.     Among  the  Eoman 
Catholic  churches  the  most  important  is 
St.  Greorge's  Cathedral,  near  the  Bethlehem 
Hospital :  it  is  a  massive  Gothic  structure, 
but  has  never  been  finished,  in  consequence 
of  a  deficient  amount  of  funds.    Of  the  sen- 
sation religious  establishments,  however, 
none  can  compete  with  that  of  Spurgeon's 
Tabemade:  here  the  celebrated  preacher 
entices  the  curious  crowd,  sometimes  num- 
bering four  or  five  thousand.     WhitehaU 
Chapel  was  formerly  the  Banqueting  House 
of  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  fire  in  1695  it  was  the  only  portion 
of  the  palace  which  escaped  destruction. 
The  present  edifice  was  erected  in  the  time 
of  James  I.,  and  is  regarded  as  a  most  in- 
teresting specimen  of  Italian  architecture. 
The  interior  is  about  113  feet  long  and  56 
wide ;  the  ceiling  was  painted  by  Rubens 
in  memory  of  James  I.     In  Aront  of  one 
of  the  windows  Charles  L  suffered  death 
on  the  scaffold. 

The  Tower  of  London,  supposed  to  have 
been  commenced  by  Julius  Csesar.  AX- 
though  most  writers  say  that  William  the 
Conqueror  first  commenced  it  in  1078,  still 
we  have  the  authority  of  Shakspeare  for 
saving  it  was  begun  by  the  Roman  emper- 
or. In  Richard  III.,  Act  iiL,  scene  1, 
Prince  Edward  says, 

*^  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place : 
Did  Julius  Cflomr  bnild  that  place,  my  lord  f 

GloMer.  He  did,  my  gracious  laid,  begin  that 
place, 
Whldi,  since,  snooeeding  ages  hare  re-edified. 

Prinee.  Is  it  upon  record  ?  or  else  reported 
Succeestvely  from  age  to  age  he  built  it? 

Buekinghcan.  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord.** 

This  celebrated  fortress  is  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremi^  of  the  city,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  thickly  populated  portion 
of  the  city  by  what  is  called  Tower  HilL 
It  covers  about  twelve  acres  of  ground,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  which,  since  1843, 
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has  been  used  as  a  garden.  On  the  river 
side  is  an  entrance  called  the  Traitor's 
Gate,  through  which  persons  of  state  were 
oonreyed  in  boats  after  their  trial.  With- 
in the  fiunons  structure  are  numerous 
buUdinga,  including  the  Barracks,  Amu^, 
Jewel-house,  White  Tower,  St.  Peter's 
Tower,  Bloody  Tower,  where  Richard  III. 
murdered  his  nephews ;  the  Bow}'er  Tow- 
er, where  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drown- 
ed in  a  butt  of  Malmsey ;  the  Brick  Tower, 
in  wMeh  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  confined ; 
the  Beaucbamp  Tower,  the  prison  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  numerous  other  buildings.  In 
addition  Co  the  Tower's  original  use  as  a 
fortress,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  mon- 
arcfas  of  £n^and  down  to  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  prison  for  state  criminals ;  and 
numerous  are  the  kings,  queens,  warriors, 
and  stateemen  who  have  not  only  been  im- 
prisoned, but  murdered  within  its  walls. 
The  histories  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Catharine 
Howard,  Anne  Boleyn,  Sir  Walter  Baleigh, 
Lord  WOliam  Russell,  the  Protector  Som- 
erset, Sir  Thomas  More,  Wflliam  Wallace, 
and  King  John  of  France,  do  they  not  live 
in  the  remembrance  of  every  historical 
reader  ?  These  old  towers  are  very  inter- 
esting, but  only  a  few  of  them  are  open  to 
the  public  In  addition  to  the  historic 
points  of  interest  which  you  visit,  yon  will 
be  conducted  through  the  Armories  and 
Jewel-hoose,  for  which  you  must  purchase 
tickets,  price  one  EngUsh  shilling ;  and, 
afler  waiting  until  a  party  is  collected, 
which  is  done  every  half  hour,  a  warder, 
dressed  as  a  yeoman  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VI IL,  win  show  you  through  the  Armory, 
and  then  intrust  you  to  the  care  of  a  female, 
who  wiQ  describe  the  use  and  value  of  the 
regalia  in  the  Jewel-house. 

The  Morte  Armory^  built  in  1826,  is  an 
extensive  gallery,  in  which  is  a  finely-ar- 
ranged collection  of  armor  used  from  the 
lath  to  the  18th  century,  including  suits 
made  for  different  distinguished  person- 
ages; among  these  is  that  worn  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  son  ci  James  I, ;  Henry 
Till. ;  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester ;  Cbaiies 
I. ;  and  John  of  Gaunt;  a  suit  worn  at  the 
Egllnton  tournament,  in  1889,  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Waterford.  From  the  Horse  Ar- 
mory yon  are  conducted  into  ^teen  Elitct- 
beOC*  Armory y  filled  with  arms  and  relics : 
ft  is  located  within  the  walls  of  the  White 
Tower,  which  are  14  feet  thick.    The  room 
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in  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  immured 
is  here  shown :  he  was  confined  three  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  Tower,  and  here  his  son 
Carew  was  bom.  The  block  upon  which 
Lord  Lovat  was  beheaded  b  also  shown. 
The  Don  Tower,  on  the  right  as  you  enter, 
was  for  600  years  the  royal  menagerie :  the 
few  animals  remaining  were  removed  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  reign  of  William 
IV.  On  the  way  to  the  Jewel-house  are 
some  interesting  specimens  of  cannon,  etc. 

The  Jewd-htmx  contains  all  tiie  crown- 
jewels  of  England ;  they  are  inclosed  in 
an  immense  case,  around  which  you  walk 
and  liaten  to  the  description.  Prominent 
among  them  is  the  crown  made  for  the  cor- 
onation of  Queen  Victoria,  at  an  expense 
of  about  $600,000.  Among  the  profusion 
of  diamotnds  is  the  large  ruby  worn  by  the 
Black  Prince ;  the  crown  made  for  the  cor- 
onation of  Charles  II. ;  the  crown  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  that  of  .the  late  Prince 
Consort ;  crown  made  for  the  coronation  of 
the  queen  of  James  II.,  also  her  ivory  scep- 
tre. The  coronation  spoon,  and  bracelets, 
toytX  spurs,  swords  of  Mercy  and  Justice, 
are  among  the  other  jewels.  Here,  too.  Is 
the  silver-gilt  baptismal  fent,  in  which  is 
deposited  the  christening  water  for  the  roy- 
al children,  and  the  celebrated  Koh-i-noor 
diamond,  the  present  property  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  object  of  great  interest  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  hi  1851. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  Runjeet  Singh, 
chief  of  Lahore,  and  was  called  the  *'Mount> 
ain  of  Light.' 
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The  British  Museum  is  a  magnificent 
edifice,  erected  between  1828  and  1854,  in 
the  Grecian  style  of  architecture.  It  is 
situated  in  Great  Russell  Street,  Blooms- 
bury,  and  is  open  to  the  public  Mondays, 
W^nesdays,  and  Fridays.  It  is  closed 
fh>m  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  January,  the  1st 
to  the  7th  of  May,  and  the  1st  to  the  7th  of 
September  inclusive ;  also  on  Ash-Wednes- 
day, Good-Friday,  and  on  Christmas  days. 
The  hours  are  from  10  to  4  during  January, 
February,  November,  and  December;  firom 
10  to  5  during  March,  April,  September, 
and  October ;  and  from  10  to  6  during  May, 
June,  July,  and  Angpist ;  also  In  summer, 
Saturday  afternoons. 

The  Medal  and  Print  Room  can  only  be 
seen  by  particular  permission;  the  last 
named  is  closed  on  Saturdays. 
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A  catalogue  should  be  purciiased  on  en- 
tering (price  one  shilling). 

The  British  Museam  may  bo  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
who  made  an  offer  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment of  his  then  large  library  (1758)  for 
the  sum  of  one  handred  thousand  dollars, 
said  to  have  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thouand.  This  offer  was  accepted  after  his 
death,  and  the  following  large  additions 
made  to  the  library :  First  the  sum  of  one 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  was  raised  by 
lottery ;  fifty  thousand  dollars  paid  for  the 
Sloane  Museum ;  the  Royal  Library  of  the 
Kings  of  England ;  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  Harleian  Collection;  George  III. 
presented  a  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  1801 ;  Bfajor  Ed- 
wards thirty-five  thousand  dollars  and  a 
large  collection  of  books ;  the  Beyerend  G. 
Gracherode*s  collection  of  books  and  prints, 
valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars ; 
Gar  rick's  large  collection  of  plays.  Large 
bequests  were  also  made  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Sir  William  Musgrave,  Dr.  Birch, 
Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  and  George  III.  There 
was  also  purchased  by  the  British  Museum 
the  Elgin  Marbles,  valued  at  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars ;  Town- 
ley  Marbles,  valued  at  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars ;  Phigalean  Marbles, 
ninety  thousand ;  Blaca's  collection,  val- 
ued at  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars;  Dr.  Bumey's  MSS.,  sixty -five 
thousand  dollars;  Lansdowne  MSS.  at 
twenty-five  thousand,  with  numerous  oth- 
er collections. 

The  ancient  sculpture  in  this  museum 
is  considered  the  most  perfect  in  Europe ; 
commencing  with  the  Egyptian,  the  speci- 
mens are  very  complete  through  the  Assyr- 
ian, Grecian,  and  Roman. 

In  one  of  the  three  halls  devoted  to  the 
Egyptian  Antiquities  may  be  seen  the  cel- 
ebrated RaseUa  Stone,  which  fhmished  Dr. 
Toung  with  the  clew  for  deciphering  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  the  inscription  it 
contains  is  three  times  repeated  in  hiero- 
glyphics in  a  written  character  called  De- 
motic, and  in  the  Greek  language;  the 
stone  is  three  feet  long,  two  feet  five  inches 
broad,  and  about  ten  inches  thick.  It  was 
found  near  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile 
by  M.  Bouchard,  a  French  officer,  and  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  at  the  capit- 
ulation of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  articles 
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of  the  capitulation  being  that  all  objects  of 
art  collected  by  the  French  Institute  in 
Egypt  should  be  delivered  to  the  English. 

Notice  specially  the  Elgin  Marbles,  so 
called  from  Lord  Elgin,  who,  while  embas- 
sador at  the  Porte,  obtained  firmans  from 
the  sultan  to  remove  from  Athens  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Grecian  sculp- 
ture. We  hardly  know  whether  the  ad- 
vantage that  thousands  have  of  seeing 
these  specimens,  who  would  not  otherwise 
see  them,  will  cancel  the  shameful  act  of 
him  who  asked  for  the  firman  or  of  him 
who  granted  it,  for  the  removal  of  these 
specimens  from  whence  they  ptoperly  be- 
longed. 

The  PhiffaUan  MarbUs  were  found  near 
the  ancient  city  of  Phigalea,  in  Arcadia. 

The  .^^gina  Marbles  are  from  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  in  the  island 
of  ^gina. 

The  ffaUcamaenu  Marbkt  are  flrom  tliat 
ancient  city  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  Faruete  MarbUe  were  purchased 
from  the  King  of  Naples. 

The  minor  objects  of  Egyptian  Antiqui- 
ty, the  Etrutoom,  Brome,  Medal,  and  Medi- 
leval  Roams,  will  all  well  repay  an  exam- 
ination. Th»  library  of  printed  books  ex- 
ceeds (this  year,  1871)  860,000,  and  is  in- 
creaung  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand volumes  yearly.  Among  the  1650 
different  editions  of  the  Bible  is  the  first 
Issued  from  the  press,  called  the  Matarme 
Bible,  It  is  printed  on  vellum,  in  the 
Latin  language,  by  Gnttenberg  and  Fanst, 
in  1455. 

The  Reading-room  is  a  magnificent 
apartment,  circular,  surmounted  by  a  dome 
140  ieet  in  diameter,  or  one  foot  more  than 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  it  is  106  feet  high, 
and  has  accommodation  for  three  hundred 
readers,  each  with  a  desk.  There  are  two 
tables  exclusively  set  apart  for  ladies. 
This  museum  has  the  best  zoological  col- 
lection in  the  world.  In  the  ffiHery  of 
natural  history  is  the  skeleton  of  a  goril- 
la, purchased  from  M.  Dn  Chaillu.  The 
MSS.  rooms,  print  rooms,  rooms  devoted  to 
mineralogy  and  geology,  will  all  be  exam- 
ined with  g^reat  interest. 

The  National  Picture  QaUery  occupies 
the  north  side  of  Trafalgar  Square,  was 
founded  in  1824,  and  the  present  building, 
which  cost  $500,000,  was  finished  in  1888. 
Although  not  so  large  as  many  galleries 
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oa  the  Contment,  it  oontaios  muneroiis 
gems.  The  Boyal  Academj,  which  for- 
merl  J  occapied  tiie  eastern  pcurtion  of  this 
building  wm  lemoved,  in  1869,  to  Barling- 
ton  Gardens. 

The  gallerj  is  open  to  the  public  Mon- 
days, Tnesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Sator- 
dftys,  and  to  artistsThnndays  and  Fridays ; 
fromlO  to  5  in  winter,  and  lh>m  10  to  6  in 
summer.  The  last  two  weeks  in  Septem- 
ber and  the  month  of  October  it  is  closed 
to  the  public.  The  National  Gallery  owes 
much  of  its  importance  to  the  numerous 
bequests  of  artists  and  private  gentlemen. 
Ur.  Yemon  al(me  bequeathed  162  pictures, 
known  as  the  Yemon  Gallery ;  these,  bow- 
oTor,  have  lately  been  removed  to  the 
Turner  collection.  The  Kensington  Mu- 
seum was  also  a  very  valuaUe  bequest. 
The  government  has  done  much  iSor  the 
gallery ;  many  valuable  gems  have  been 
purchased  for  it.  The  number  of  pictures 
is  about  800.  Among  the  paintings  of 
the  Italian,  Spanish,  i^rench,  and  Flemish 
sdiools  may  be  noticed,  by  Baphael,  St. 
Catharine  of  Alexandria,  cost  £6000 ;  also 
Pope  Julius  IL  Correggio's  Holy  Fam- 
ily, Eoce  Homo,  and  Mercury  instructing 
Cupid,  cost  $50,000.  Bubens's  Judgment 
of  Paris  and  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  Muril- 
lo's  Yision  of  a  Knight,  and  H<dy  Family. 
Piaul  Yeronese's  Famify  of  Darius.  Da 
Ylnci's  Christ  disputing  in  the  Temple. 
Utian,  Guide,  Yelasquez,  Salvator  Rosa, 
Bonbraodt,  and  others,  are  also  represent- 
ed. The  Waterloo  Yase,  which  stands  in 
the  hall,  was  captured  from  a  French  ship 
on  her  way  tmrn  Carrara  to  Paris. 

The  rooms  are  eleven  in  number,  but  a 
large  property  having  recently  been  pur- 
chased in  the  rear  of  the  gallery,  a  new 
and  more  commodious  building  will  soon 
be  erected. 

JSctiA  Kmumgtom  Muteum^  Brompton, 
was  ibnnded  in  1862  by  the  prince  consort, 
SLud  built  on  property  purchased  with  the 
surplus  ftmds  derived  from  the  exhibition 
of  Id&l.  Admission  free,  Mondays,  Tues- 
dajs,  and  Saturdays,  ftom  10  A.M.  to  10 
P.M.  Students'  days,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  ftom  10  to  4 ;  on  these 
days  sixpence  admission  fee.  This  large 
and  wonderftilly  interesting  collection  of 
paintings,  sculptures,  jewels,  porcelain, 
arms  and  armor,  carvings  in  ivory,  wood, 
andstone,  ornamental  famiture,  ti4>estde8, 


and  embroideries,  will  well  repay  a  visit 
of  a  whole  day  and  evening.  (You  can  ob- 
tain a  good  dinner  at  the  restaurant,  and 
the  gaUeries  are  lighted  at  night)  There 
is  an  ilr<  lAbrary^  composed  principally  of 
works  of  reference  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, which  may  be  consulted. 

The  principal  collections  of  pauitings 
are  the  Sheepshanks  collection,  comprising 
284  oil  paintings ;  the  Yemon  collection, 
162  in  number,  and  the  Cartoons  of  Baph- 
ael, firom  Hampton  Court.  There  is  also 
the  large  and  valuable  private  coUeotion 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Hope,  loaned 
to  the  museum.  The  different  collections 
were  arranged  in  the  present  new  building 
in  1869.  Notice  specially  the  Prince  Al- 
bert Gallery,  which  contains  many  objects 
of  great  interest.  Over  the  refreshment 
rooms  and  retiring  rooms  for  ladies  is  a 
theatre  for  the  delivery  of  lectures. 

Among  the  Sheepshanks  collection, 
which  is  composed  principally  of  modem 
British  artists,  are  several  gems  of  Land- 
seer,  Wilkie,  and  Leslie ;  also  the  Eont 
Fair  of  Rosa  Bonheur. 

The  Yemon  coUeotbn  contains  many 
masterpieces  of  Gainsborough,  Eastlake, 
Landseer,  and  Turner.  The  seven  car- 
toons by  Baphael  were  executed  in  1614 
by  command  of  Leo  X.,  as  patterns  for 
tapestries  in  the  Sistine  Chi^l.  The  sub- 
jects are :  Christ's  Charge  to  Peter ;  the 
Death  of  Ananias;  Peter  and  Jdm  at  the 
Beautiftil  Gate ;  Healing  the  Lame  ICan ; 
Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra ;  Elymas  the 
Sorcerer  strack  Blind ;  Paul  Preaching  at 
Athens,  and  the  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes. 

The  Naiional  PoriraU  GaUertf  has  been 
removed  to  this  museum  temporarily.  Ex- 
amine the  Me^ride  Collection  of  Armor; 
also  the  Jftuenm  qfPaientt. 

The  JSoyal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  was 
opened  by  the  queen  in  1871.  It  is  de- 
signed for  public  meetings,  concerts,  and 
balls,  and  is  capable  of  holding  16,000  peo- 
ple. It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  200 
feet  by  176,  and  is  beautifoUy  decorated. 
The  queen  laid  the  comer-stone  May  20th, 
1868.  It  is  situated  a  short  distance  from 
the  Kensington  Museum. 

Soane's  Mtuernn,  18  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
A  most  interesting  collection  of  art.  It  is 
<^en  to  visitors  on  Wednesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Fridays,  from  10  to  4  during  ibm 
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months  of  April,  Hay,  Jane,  Joly,  and 
August.  The  colleotion  occupies  twenty- 
four  rooms,  every  portion  of  which  is  filled. 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  attraction 
is  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus,  discovered  by 
Belzoni  in  1716,  said  to  have  been  that  of 
the  father  of  Rameses  the  Great.  It  was 
purchased  by  Sir  John  Soane  for  $10,000. 
Hogarth^s  celebrated  series  of  eight  pic- 
tures, entitled  the  Bake's  Progress,  are  also 
in  this  museum,  as  well  as  his  series  of 
election  pictures.  Notice  the  set  of  Napo- 
leon medals,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Empress  Josephine. 

The  East  India  Museum,  India  Office, 
Downing  Street,  open  to  the  public  from 
10  to  4.  It  contains  not  only  a  curious 
collection  of  Oriental  dresses,  instruments, 
idols,  trinkets,  etc.,  but  a  collection  of  the 
chief  natural  productions  of  India,  with 
specimens  of  the  arts  and  manu&ctures  of 
that  country. 

Tke  Royal  ColUge  of  Surgeons^  Lincoln  V 
Inn-Fields.  Admittance  by  order  flrom  a 
member,  Monday8,Tuesday8,  Wednesdays, 
and  Thursdays,  from  12  to  4,  except  Sep- 
tember. The  present  building  was  erect- 
ed in  1885,  and  cost  $200,000.  This  col- 
lection, which  contains  upward  of  twenty 
thousand  specimens,  is  arranged  in  two 
apartments,  one  the  Physwlogical  Depart- 
ment, the  other  the  Pathological  Depart- 
ment. There  are  some  most  remarkable 
specimens  of  monstrosity  in  nature  in  thb 
building.  Among  these  is  a  monstrous  foe- 
tus, found  in  the  abdomen  of  a  lad  of  sev- 
enteen years.  A  female  twin  monster  unit- 
ed crosswise ;  the  mother  was  only  seven- 
teen yean  of  age.  The  intestines  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  showing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease  of  which  he  died.  The 
skeleton  of  the  Irish  giant  O'Brien,  eight 
foet  in  height ;  and  the  skeleton  of  the  Ital- 
ian dwarf  Caroline  Crachami,  twenty  inch- 
es in  height ;  also  the  skeleton  of  the  huge 
elephant  Cktmee,  formeriy  exhibited  on 
Govent  Garden  stage,  with  many  other  ob- 
jects of  interest 

United  Service  Museum^Whitehall,  found" 
ed  in  1880.  Admittance,  only  by  member's 
introduction  or  order,  diiily,  from  April  to 
September,  11  to  5 ;  October  to  April,  11 
to  4.  This  museum  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  London.  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  relics  it  contains,  specimens  of 
all  the  diffSsrent  improved  arms  of  th^  ^y 
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may  be  seen,  from  the  steel  siege  gun  of 
Krupp  to  the  Henry  Martine  rifle  (the 
latest  invention) ;  also  specimens  of  shells 
from  one  yard  in  diameter  down,  with 
models  of  all  the  latest  improvements  in 
vessels  of  war,  including  a  beautiful  model 
of  the  unfortunate  Captain.  Also  models, 
on  a  large  scale,  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
the  Sioge  of  Sevastopol,  Battle  of  Tra&l- 
gar.  A  skeleton  of  Xareago,  the  Arab 
war-horse  which  Napoleon  rode  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo ;  the  sword  worn  by  Gen- 
eral Wolf  at  the  battle  of  Quebec ;  Cap- 
tain Cook's  chronometer ;  numerous  Ait;- 
tic  relics  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Notice  the 
stuffed  figure,  and  read  the  curious  his- 
tory of  the  dog  "  Bob,*'  which  made  the 
campaign  of  the  Crimea. 

Museum  of  Practical  Geology^  Jermyn 
Street.  Open  gratuitously  every  day,  ex- 
cept Sunday  and  Friday,  from  10  to  4. 
This  valuable  museum,  which  is  a  school 
of  mines,  was  opened  in  1851.  Its  collec- 
tion illustrates  the  mineral  products  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies ;  also  the 
application  of  geology  to  practical  pur- 
poses, with  numerous  models  of  mining 
machinery.  Lectures  aro  delivered  dur- 
ingtho  season  to  working-men,  illustrating 
the  collection  and  the  working  of  geology. 

Madame  Tussaud's  Wax-teorks,  Baker 
Street,  Portman  Square.  This  very  in- 
teresting collection  of  wax  figures  is  open 
day  and  evening.  Tlie  evening  is  the 
best  time  to  visit  it.  Doon  open  from  10 
to  6,  and  from  8  to  12.  Admittance,  one 
shilling ;  to  the  chamber  of  horrore,  6d,  ex- 
tra. The  principal  objects  of  attraction 
ara  the  carriages  and  relies  of  Napoleon, 
including  the  camp-bed  on  which  he  died ; 
the  reigning  queen,  with  her  children  and 
prince  consort ;  Wellington  as  he  lay  in 
state ;  the  portrait  galleiy ;  and  the  wax 
figures  of  all  the  horrible  murderere  of 
modern  times. 

BudbinffkaM  PaiaeSj  the  residence  of  her 
majesty  Queen  Tlctoria,  when  in  London, 
may  be  visited  by  obtaining  a  ticket  from 
the  lord  chamberlain.  It  stands  at  the 
west  end  of  St.  James's  Park.  The  princi- 
pal apartments  are  the  throne -room,  li- 
brary, green  drawing-room,  sculpture  gal- 
lery, in  all  of  which  are  some  fine  paint- 
ings: the  principal  is  a  Rembrandt^  for 
which  5000  guineas  were  paid  by  George 
IV.    The  interior  of  the  palace  is  grand, 
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bat  dark,  and  lampa  are  frequently  kept 
lighted  in  many  of  the  apartments  throngh 
the  day.  In  the  garden  is  a  very  pretty 
snmmer-honse,  ornamented  ifith  frescoes 
by  distinguished  artists,  such  as  Landseer, 
Madlse,  and  others.  Qneen  Victoria  re- 
aided  at  Bockingbam,  when  in  town,  since 
1887,  np  to  the  death  of  the  Prince  Con' 
sort.  She  hat  1,625,000  dollars  settied 
opon  l^r  yearly,  all  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ceptioB  of  300,000  dollars,  is  spent  by  the 
lord  chamberlain  and  lord  steward  of  the 
bonsehold,  and  other  officers  of  the  oonrt. 
The  pktare-gaUery  contains  a  choice  col- 
lection by  iirst-class  artists.  The  Bo^ 
Ifae*f  dose  by,  should  be  visited ;  to  do 
so,  obtain  an  order  from  the  Blaster  of  the 
Horse.  Here  are  kept  all  the  state  horses 
and  carriages. 

8t.j€ane$*s  Pcdaee,  the  residence  of  the 
En^ish  sovereigns  previous  to  Victoria's 
occupation  of  Buckingham  Palace;  the 
queen  holds  her  drawing-rooms  here,  it  be- 
ing better  adapted  f<n>  the  purpose  than 
Buckingham.  Of  late  years  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  have  been  holding 
the  ^  drawing-iooms"  instead  of  the  qneen. 
It  is  by  no  means  pleasing  in  its  external 
appearance.  This  palace  is  rich  in  histor- 
ical associations:  George  FV.  was  bom 
here ;  so  also  was  the  son  of  James  II.  by 
Mary  of  Modena.  It  was  currently  report- 
ed that  this  child,  afterward  known  as  the 
Old  Pretender,  was  not  the  son  of  theqneen, 
bat  was  conveyed  to  her  bed  in  a  warming- 
pan.  Miss  Vane,  one  of  the  maids  of  honor, 
here  delivered  of  a  child,  whose  fiither 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales.  Here  died 
Mary  I. ;  also  Henry,  son  of  James  I. ;  here 
Charfes  I.  took  the  hist  leave  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  here  Howard,  husband  of  Mrs.  How- 
ard, countess  of  Suflblk,  and  mistress  of 
George  II.,  made  a  public  demand  for  his 
wi£a,  and  was  quieted  by  a  pension  of 
#6000.  Every  information  respecting  the 
mode  of  presentation  will  be  cheerfully  ftir- 
niahed  by  the  American  embassador.  The 
aeata  in  the  chapel  royal  are  appropriated 
to  the  nobility;  and  tickets,  issued  by  the 
lord  charabeilain,  are  very  difficult  to  pro- 
cure. 

WMteiaUf  the  former  palace  of  the  kings 
of  England  from  Henry  VIII.  to  WiUkun 
in.,  is  at  present  oiUy  represented  by 
4he  Banqueting-honse,  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones.    The  whole  palace  was  intended  to 


have  been  built  in  the  same  style  as  the 
Banqueting^iouse,  but  the  design  was  nev- 
er carried  out.  The  ceih'ng  was  painted 
on  canvas  by  Rubens,  and  represents  the 
apotheosb  of  James  I.  Charles  I.  was  ex- 
ecuted on  a  scaffold  in  front  of  this  house. 

Marlborough  ffouse,  Pall-Mali,  St. 
James's,  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  erected  by  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  It  was  bought  by  the  crown 
hi  1817  for  the  Princess  Chariotte  and 
Prince  Leopold,  subsequently  King  Leo- 
pold I.  of  the  Belgians,  who  lived  here 
many  years ;  as  did  also  Queen  Adelaide, 
widowofWiUiamlV. 

Ktntmgton  Palace  is  a  large  building, 
the  former  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, purchased  by  William  III.  The  up- 
per story  of  the  building  was  built  by  the 
same  monarch.  Queen  Victoria  was  bom 
here  in  1819,  and  held  here  her  first  coun- 
cil in  1887.  WilUam  III.,  Queen  Mary, 
Queen  Anne,  and  George  III.  all  died  here. 
Its  fomous  collection  of  pictures  has  been 
divided  amongst  other  palaces. 

PALACES  AND  MANSIONS  OF  THE  NOBIL- 
ITY. 

Lambeth  Pedace,  Ousted  on  the  Thames, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  new  houses  of  Par- 
liament, is  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  dates  back  to  the  18th 
century.  The  chapel  is  the  oldest  part  of 
the  edifice,  which  exhibits  numerous  vari- 
eties of  architecture.  Its  library  contains 
25,000  volumes  of  well-selected  books. 
The  palace  and  library  can  be  visited  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  with  order 
from  the  Archbishop.  The  income  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  $60,000  per  annum. 
The  church  adjobning  the  palace  is  the 
mother  church  of  Lambeth,  and  here  sev- 
eral of  the  archbishops  are  interred. 

Apdey  Home^  Hyde  Park  Comer,  the 
city  resMence  of  the  late  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton from  1820  to  1852.  The  most  import- 
tot  room  is  that  facing  Hyde  Park ;  here 
the  celebrated  Waterloo  banquets  were 
held,  at  which  the  duke  presided  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  front  windows  of 
the  house  were  covered  with  bullet-proof 
iron  shatters,  the  windows  having  been 
broken  by  the  London  mob  during  the  Be- 
form  Bill  riots.  The  present  duke  had 
them  removed  in  1855.  Apsley  House  con- 
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tains  many  fine  paintings  by  Wilkie,  Te- 
Diera,  Velasquez,  Correggio,  and  others; 
among  others,  two  full-length  portraits  of 
George  IV.,  by  Wilkie ;  full-length  por- 
traits of  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe; 
two  of  Napoleon ;  Van  Amburg  and  the 
Lions,  by  Landseer ;  Christ  on  the  Mount 
ofOllvesjbyCorreggio.  This  pioture,'which 
is  painteiii  on  panel,  was  captured  in  the 
carriage  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  restored 
to  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  presented  it  to  the 
duke.  The  celebrated  Signing  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  is  also  here. 

Stafford  Home  is  probably  the  finest  pri- 
vate mansion  in  England.  It  was  orig- 
inally built  for  the  Duke  of  York,  son  of 
George  III.,  but  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  in  1841.  The  dining-room  is 
very  large  and  exceedingly  beautifuL  The 
pictures  are  distributed  throughout  the 
house :  there  b  one  hall  or  gallery,  how- 
ever, devoted  exclusively  to  paintings,  con- 
taining works  by  Baphael,  Guido,  Titian, 
Velasquez,  Tintoretto,  Tenier,  Poussin, 
and  Watteau,  and  other  fint-daas  ancient 
and  modem  masters.  Permission  must  be 
obtained  from  the  duke  to  visit  the  house. 

N<»rthumberland  Htnue^  Charing  Cross, 
the  town  residence  of  the  Duke  H  North- 
umberland, built  by  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  lion,  the 
crest  of  the  Percies.  It  was  originally 
called  Suffolk  House,  but  the  daughter  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Suffolk  having  married 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  this  last  pur- 
chased the  house,  since  which  time  it  lias 
been  called  by  its  present  name.  The 
present  facade  was  finished  in  1749.  The 
bouse  is  beautifully  furnished,  and  con- 
tains many  pictures  by  first-class  artists, 
in  addition  to  numerous  copies  after  Baph- 
ael. 

BridgewaUr  Jffoute,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere.  The  collection  of  pic- 
tures in  the  gallery  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  valuable  private  collections  in 
Europe.  It  was  left  by  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  in  1803  to  the  late  Earl  of 
EUesmere,  and  contains  over  three  hun- 
dred first-class  pictures.  Forty-seven  of 
these  are  from  Uie  celebrated  Orleans  col- 
lection :  there  are  four  Raphaels,  four  Ti- 
tians,  five  Domenichinos,  five  Rembrandta, 
three  Rubens,  seven  Caracds,  two  Guides, 
eight  Teniers,  and  other  principal  masters 
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in  proportion.  Days  of  admission,  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays, 
from  10  to  5.  Cards  of  admission  may  be 
obtained  at  Messrs.  Smith's,  187  New  Bond 
Street 

Grotvenor  Houte^  the  town  residence  of 
the  Marquis  of  Westmmster,  is  sitnatod  in 
Uf^per  Grosvencw  Street.  The  house, 
though  lumdsome,  is  principally  noted  for 
containing  the  celebrated  Grosvenor  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  most  of  which  wen  col- 
lected by  Richard,  first  Earl  of  Grosvenor. 
Admission,  only  by  order  from  the  mar- 
quis, from  2  to  6  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June.  Rubens  is  here  well  rep- 
resented. 

Devonakirt  ffoute,  Piccadilly ;  MctUague 
ffatue;  Norfolk  Hotue;  HoUamd  Hotm; 
Bath  ffottse,  the  residence  of  Lord  Aahbur- 
ton ;  MtmcketterHoutey  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hereford ;  Hoiue  of  Sir  Robert 
Ped,  have  all  got  galleries  of  more  or  less 
importance,  which,  if  the. traveler  have 
time,  he  should  visit. 

PUBLIC  BUILDUrOS. 

Bank  (^EmgUmd — the  most  extensive 
banking  institution  in  the  world — situated 
north  of  the  Royal  Exchange ;  about  1000 
clerks  are  constantly  emplojred  here,  at 
salaries  ranging  from  $260  to  $6000  per 
annum.  The  buildings  are  rather  low,  and 
peculiar  in  appearance;  they,  with  the 
oourts,  include  an  area  of  about  eight  acves. 
Many  of  the  offices  are  open  to  visitors,  but 
the  private  ones  can  only  be  visited  by  an 
order  from  a  director:  the  most  interest- 
ing apartments  are  the  bullion  office,  wei^i- 
ing  office,  treasury,  and  the  apartment 
where  the  bankpnotes  are  printed :  here  is 
a  steam-engine,  which  moves  printing-ma- 
chines, plat»-presses,  etc,  and,  ftom  its 
beautiftil  movement,  forms  a  veiy  inter- 
esting sight.  The  management  of  tlie 
bank  is  invested  in  a  governor,  deputy 
governor,  and  twenty-four  directors.  No- 
tice especially  the  remarkable  weighing 
machines. 

BoyalEaockamgt  is  situated  on  Cheapside, 
and  was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria  October 
28th,  1844.  The  building  cost  $900,000. 
The  Exchange  consists  of  an  open  court 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  in  which  are 
statues  of  Queen  Victoria,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Myddleton.    In  the  rear  of  the  Exchange 
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is  a  Btatoe  of  tbe  ^merican  banker,  Geoiige 
Peabodj,  seated  in  a  chair ;  it  is  by  the 
American  sculptor,  Story.  Up  one  flight 
of  steps  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  baild- 
ing  are  Lloyds  Sabscription  Rooms,  where 
**  merchants  most  do  congregate."  All 
merchants,  shippers,  underwriters,  in  fkct 
every  one  engaged  to  any  extent  in  busi- 
ness in  the  city,  are  members,  and  here  is 
discussed  all  news,  political,  foreign,  com- 
mercial, or  locaL  The  number  of  sub- 
scribers is  about  two  thousand.  Admis- 
sion, $125 ;  annual  dues,  $21 ;  if  an  under- 
writer, $52  50. 

Tie  Mantion  JETouss,  the  residence  of  the 
lord  mayor,  is  situated  between  Cbeapeide 
and  Lombsird  Street.  It  was  erected  be- 
tween 1739  and  1741,  and  cost  about 
$350,000.  It  is  decorated  with  statues 
by  modem  artists.  The  principal  hall  is 
called  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  here,  on 
Easter  Monday,  the  lord  mayor  gives  a 
banquet  and  ball  to  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty  persons.  The  lord  mayor  is 
elected  from  the  board  of  aldermen  every 
29tfa  of  September,  serving  for  one  year 
only ;  lus  salary  is  $40,000,  but  he  gener- 
ally spends  much  more.  The  lord  mayors, 
in  an  diy  celebrations,  take  precedence  of 
members  of  the  royal  family.  The  entire 
dijf  is  under  his  charge.  The  ^'Mayor's 
Show"  has  ceased  since  1867  to  attract 
mudi  attention.  Kow,  on  the  day  he  is 
installed  in  office  (9th  of  November),  the 
procession  starts  from  Guildhall  at  a  trot, 
and,  escorted  by  cavalry,  passes  through 
Cheapside,  Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet  Street,  and 
Strand  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  he  ii 
sworn  in  by  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  then  returns  by  the  same 
route  to  preside  over  the  mayoralty  dinner 
atGufldhalL 

CuUdJkaU  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  King 
Sfoeet,  Cheapside.  The  principal  hall, 
which  is  used  for  public  meetings  of  the 
latizens,  is  150  feet  long  by  50  broad,  and 
contains  some  ordinary  monuments.  The 
two  ^ants  in  the  hall,  known  as  Gog  and 
Magog,  were  formerly  carried  in  the  pro- 
cession on  the  **  Mayor's  Show"  day.  The 
eomoKm  council  chamber  contains  numer- 
ous portraits  and  statues ;  in  this  hall  the 
mayor  gives  his  inauguration  dinner,  at 
wMch  the  government  ministers  and  great 
law  officers  of  the  crown  attend.  The 
banquet  nsnslly  costs  over  ten  thousand 


dollars,  half  of  which  the  mayor  pays ;  tlia 
other  half  is  paid  by  the  two  sheriffs. 

The  library  of  Guildhall  contains  30,000 
volumes. 

General  Pod-cfice,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand, 
is  a  spacious  building,  in  Ionic  style,  with 
lofty  central  portico.  The  establishment 
employs  more  than  20,000  clerks,  carriers, 
etc.,  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  about  600  millions  of  letters  are  de- 
livered annually — 150  millions  in  London 
alone,  in  addition  to  74,000,000  newspapers 
and  8,000,000  book  parcels.  The  annual 
postage  revenue  amounts  to  $17,500,000. 

The  Cmtoin-kouie  is  situated  in  Lower 
Thames  Street,  facing  the  river.  It  was 
erected  between  1814  and  1817.  Almost 
one  half  the  custom  dues  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  amount  to  some  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  are  collected  in  London. 
Liverpool,  which  is  the  next  principal  city, 
only  collects  one  fifth  as  mudi  as  London. 
Some  2400  clerks  are  employed,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $1,400,000. 

Somenet  Houte  is  situated  in  the  Strand, 
and  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  edifice. 
It  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Protector  Somerset,  and  is  used  for 
government  offices,  such  as  the  AudU  Of- 
fice^ office  of  the  Begiibrar  General,  the  /a* 
IcMd  Revenue  Office,  and  a  branch  of  the 
AdmiraUy,  the  principal  office  being  in 
WhitehaU. 

Bwrtiingt<m  Homse,  in  Piccadilly,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Lords  of  Burlington. 
It  was  purchased  by  the  government  in 
1854  for  seven  huncbed  thousand  dollars. 
The  whole  has  been  reconstructed ;  on  the 
site  of  the  gardens  have  been  erected  the 
Hall  of  Science,  containing  apartments  for 
all  learned  societies,  the  new  academy  ex- 
hibition rooms  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Art.  In  addition  to  the  council-room,  of- 
fices, and  schools  of  drawing,  there  are 
thirteen  halls  where  the  annual  exhUntioii 
of  modem  artists  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture takes  place.  There  is  also  a  hall 
where  the  annual  banquet  is  held,  and  a 
theatre  for  lectures  and  the  distribution  of 
prizes. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  by 
living  artists  opens  the  first  Monday  in 
May,  and  is  open  for  three  months.  No 
one  artist  can  seitd  more  than  eight  pic- 
tures ;  an  amateur  only  one.  Pictures  are 
forwarded  one  month  before  the  opening 
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of  the  exhibition.  All  pictares  are  exam- 
ined by  a  coancU,  which  decides  whether 
the  work  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  exhi- 
bition. 

The  UnioenUy  of  London  is  also  in  the 
gardens  of  Burlington  House.  It  was 
founded  in  1887,  and  ranks  first  among  the 
educational  establishments  of  the  metrop- 
olis; the  building  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
modem  edifices  in  London.  This  univer- 
sity has  nothing  to  do  with  the  business 
of  education,  it  being  established  only  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  degrees  on  grad- 
uates of  different  London  colleges. 

TYit  Royal  Mint,  on  Tower  Hill,  will  well 
repay  a  visit  to  witness  the  powerful  yet 
delicate  machinery  for  stamping  and  cut- 
ting coin.  An  order  must  be  obtained  in 
writing  from  the  Master  of  the  Mint ;  the 
order  must  be  used  on  the  day  for  which 
it  is  issued,  and  in  making  application  yon 
must  state  the  name,  address,  and  number 
of  persons  in  the  party. 

TheTreasurtf  But/IJM^, Whitehall,  situ- 
ated  between  the  Horse  Guards  and  Down- 
ing Street  This  is  the  office  of  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  who  is  the  prime  minister 
of  England ;  his  salary  is  $25,000  per  an- 
num. All  the  great  money  transactions 
of  the  state  are  arranged  here.  In  these 
buildings  are  also  the  Foreign  Office,  Privy 
Council  Office,  Home  Office,  and  Colonial  Of- 
fee. 

Horse  Guardi,  at  Whitehall,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army,  who  has  a  salary  of  about 
$  17, 800  per  annum .  The  archway  through 
the  building  is  only  opened  for  royal  per- 
sonages when  entering  St.  James's  Park, 
on  each  side  of  which  a  cavalry  soldier 
stands  sentry  from  10  to  4.  The  offices  of 
the  quartermaster  general  and  adjutant 
general  are  also  here.  Officers*  commis- 
sions are  bought  and  sold  in  England. 
There  is  a  prospect  now  of  the  rule  being 
abolished.  The  price  of  a  lieutenant  col- 
onel's commission  in  the  Guards  is  t86,250; 
an  ensign  of  the  same,  $6000;  a  lieuten- 
ant colonePs  commission  in  Uie  line  is 
$22,500;  an  ensign's  commission  in  the 
line,  $2250.  A  private  Life  Guardsman 
has  about  50  cents  per  day ;  in  the  line, 
28  cents. 

Stock  Exchange,  Capel  Court,  built  in 
1858,  immediately  in  finont  of  the  Bank ; 
the  members  are  about  900  in  number,  and 
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are  all  elected  yearly,  each  member  paying 
fifty  dollars  per  annum ;  members  are 
elected  by  ballot  by  a  committee  of  thirty, 
which  is  also  elected  yearly.  Foreigners 
must  reside  in  England  five  years  before 
they  are  eligible  to  election.  A  bankrupt 
can  not  be  elected  unless  he  pays  one  third 
of  his  debts.  All  the  stock  transactions 
of  the  kingdom  are  carried  on  in  this  estab- 
lishment. The  usual  commission  charged 
by  a  broker  on  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
stocks  is  one  eighth  per  cent. 

The  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Learned  Socie- 
ties of  London  are  very  numerous,  some  of 
which  will  well  repay  avisit.  Among  the 
principal  are  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
Society  of  A  ntiquarians,  Royal  Institution  of 
British  Architects,  Institution  of  Civil  Enffi- 
neers.  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Geologic^ 
al  Society  of  London,  The  Herald's  College, 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Saint  PauTs 
Sdkool,  Westminster  School,  established  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560,  The  Charter 
House  (hospital  and  school-house),  (^rist*» 
Hospital,  or  the  **  Blue -Coat  School,"  so 
called  frt>m  the  color  of  the  boys*  clothes, 
Government  School  of  Design,  and  City  of 
London  School, 

The  Hospitals  of  London  are  numerons, 
well  conducted,  and  richly  endowed.  In 
addition  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  mentioned 
in  "  Excursion  in  the  Vicinity  of  London,** 
the  principal  are,  Bethlehem  Hospital,  St. 
Thomas  Hospital,  St,  Bartholomew's  Ho^fi- 
tal,  Gwfs  Hospital, 

The  Fotmd&ng  Hospital,  in  Guilford 
Street.  This  establishment  should  be  vis- 
ited  on  Sundays  after  morning  service, 
when  the  children  are  at  dinner. 

There  are  numerous  other  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions,  amounting  to  over 
one  thousand  in  number,  of  which  we  can 
take  no  note.  We  must,  however,  allude 
to  the  magnificent  charities  of  our  coun« 
tryman,  the  late  George  Peabody,  who  In 
1864  gave  $750,000  to  buHd  lodging-houses 
for  the  poor  of  London,  augmented  aft- 
erward to  $2,500,000.  A  portion  of  this 
amount  has  been  expended  in  purchasin^^ 
land  and  building  model  lodging-houses 
for  the  poor.  The  buildings  are  five  sto- 
ries high,  and  are  located  at  Westminster, 
Islington,  Shadwell,  Chelsea,  and  Spital- 
fields.  The  rooms  are  let  at  from  $1  25 
per  week  for  three  rooms,  to  62  cts.  for  one 
room.    The  trustees  of  the  gift  are  the 
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American  erabaBsador,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Sir  StafiR>rd  Northcote,  J.  S.  Morgan,  Esq., 
and  Sir  Cnrtb  Lampson. 

The  principal  Bridges  of  London  are 
Jjomdon  Bridge^  built  of  granite  between 
1825  and  1831,  at  a  coat  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  900  feet  long  and  54  wide. 
The  lamp-poets  are  made  from  cannon 
taken  during  the  Peninsular  War.  Over 
100,000  persons  pass  over  this  bridge  ev- 
ery  twenty-foor  hours.  It  is  the  lowest 
bridge,  or  that  nearest  the  sea. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Somikeattem 
BaHwag  Bridge^  a  road  running  from  Ciia- 
ring  Cross  to  Cannon  Street  terminus. 

BlaAfrian  Bridge^  constructed  between 
1864  and  1869,  of  iron,  1870  feet  long  and 
75  wade. 

Near  to  this  is  the  London^  CkcUbam,  antd 
Damtr  Bridge^  constructed  for  that  railroad. 

Hungerford  Bridge^  built  of  iron  in  1868 
for  the  Charing -Cross  Bailway  station. 
Foot  passengers  alone  cross. 

Waierloo  Bridge  is  a  splendid  specimen 
of  substantial  arehitecture.  It  was  built 
by  a  private  company  between  1811  and 
1817.  It  ia  1380  fiset  long  and  43  wide. 
The  toll  is  one  cent,  which  amounts,  for 
fiiot  passengers,  to  $50,000  per  annum. 

WesimmtUr  Bridge,  the  most  elegant  of 
all  the  London  bridges,  was  finished  in 
1862.  It  is  cfmstmcted  of  iron,  on  stone 
piers ;  is  1160  feet  long  and  85  wide,  prob- 
ably the  widest  In  the  world.  From  this 
bridge  the  best  view  can  be  had  of  the  riv- 
er front  of  Uie  beautifal  houses  of  Pariia- 
ment. 

There  is  also  Lambeik  Bridge^  VcatxkaUy 
Pimiico  RaOway  Bridge,  and  Pimlito  Shs- 
pention  Bridge, 

The  Thames  Tunnel,  beneath  the  bed  of 
the  Thames,  was  originally  intended  for 
carriages.  It  was  oommen(»d  in  1825,  and 
finished  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1848. 
Brunei  ifas  the  architect.  Its  total  cost 
was  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  railway,  connecting 
the  Great  Eastern  and  N<Nrth  London  Rail- 
mrays. 

The  Thames  Embatdemeni  is  a  magnifi- 
cent structure,  consisting  of  a  hewn  .gran- 
ite wall  protecting  an  elegant  quay  re- 
daimed  fhmi  the  river.  This  promenade 
ia  upward  of  one  hundred  feet  wide,  ex- 
tending from  the  Westminster  Bridge  to 
Blackfriars.    Beneath  this  is  the  principal 


sewer,  which  empties  itself  some  distance 
below  the  city,  and  alongside  runs  the  Met- 
ropolitan Railway. 

ffolbam  Viaduct  is  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  engineering.  It  was  intend- 
ed to  relieve  the  traffic  which  passed  over 
Hoi  bom  Hill.  Was  opened  by  the  queen 
in  person  in  1869.  It  crosses  Farringdon 
Street  (a  great  thoroughfare),  resting  on 
red  granite  piers. 

The  principal  Docks  of  London  are  St, 
Caiharine^s  Dodcs,  situated  near  the  Tow- 
er, covering  an  area  of  twenty-four  acres, 
eleven  of  which  are  water.  The  cost  of 
this  immense  undertaking  was  over  eight 
millions  of  dollars.  Twelve  hundred  houses 
were  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  them. 

London  Docks  cover  ninety  acres,  thirty- 
four  of  which  are  water,  the  rest  being 
warehouses  and  vaults.  The  entire  cost 
was  over  twenty  ndUions  of  dollars.  The 
Eaai  India  Docks  cover  an  area  of  thirty- 
four  acres.  There  are  also  the  West  IntKa 
Docks,  Victoria  Docks,  Commercial  Docks, 
Swrrey  Docks,  and  MtUwall  Docks, 

The  Railway  Stations  of  London  are  nu- 
merous and  magnificent,  standing  at  the 
head  of  which  is  the  elegant  and  mam- 
moth structure  the  St,Pancras  Hotel  and 
Station,  the  railway  terminus  of  the  Mid- 
land Railway  Company,  whose  system  ex- 
tends to  all  the  principal  cities  of  England, 
running  as  fax  north  as  Carlisle.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  conducted  lines  in  Europe. 
The  span  of  the  great  shed  is  the  widest 
that  has  yet  been  erected,  700  feet  long, 
248  wide,  and  100  high,  covering  ten  acres 
of  ground.  There  are  eleven  lines  of  rails, 
and  a  cab-stand  twenty-five  feet  wide.  In 
the  construction  of  this  building  sixty  mil- 
lions of  brick  were  used,  eighty  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  dressed  stone,  and  over  nine 
thousand  tons  of  iron. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Company^ s 
station,  which,  with  its  beauti^l  hotel,  was 
completed  in  1856,  Is  also  well  worth  a  vis- 
it ;  but  one  must  come  in  or  go  out  of  this 
station  (the  Paddington)  if  intending  to 
visit  the  leading  objects  of  interest  in  En- 
gland or  Wales.  We  would  particularly 
recommend  travelers  to  take  this  line,  the 
roost  direct  if  visiting  Oxford^  Leaming- 
ton, Warwick,  Stratford -on -Avon,  Bath, 
Bristol,  North  or  South  Wales.  This  line 
has  a  reputation  fbr  the  carefulness  and 
attention  of  its  officers,  and  general  good 
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management,  which  few  lines  in  England 
have.  In  leaving  Liverpool  the  line  pass- 
es through  Chester,  which  is  an  advantage 
no  other  line  possesses. 

The  Victoria  station  is  also  a  large  and 
beautiful  structure.  Travelers  take  trains 
here  for  Brighton^  and  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
South  Coast.  Brighton  and  South  Coast  is 
also  an  admirably  managed  line.  This 
company  has  a  station  at  London  Bridge. 

Charing-Crosi  station  and  hotel  is  a  large 
and  imposing  structure.  This  station  is 
connected  with  the  Cannon  Street  termi- 
nus in  the  city,  a  fine  building.  The  Great 
Ecutem,  London,  Chatham  and  Dover,  and 
London  and  Northwestern^  have  all  stations 
in  the  city. 

Newgate  Prison  is  well  worth  a  visit  by 
the  curious  in  such  matters.  It  ought  to  be 
especially  so  to  our  Pennsylvania  friends, 
the  founder  of  their  state,  William  Penn, 
having  done  penance  there. 

THE  CLITBS  OF  LONDON. 

The  clubs  of  London  are  larger  in  num- 
ber, more  elegant  in  point  of  architecture, 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  They 
are  nearly  all  situated  in  Pall  Mall  or  St. 
James's  Street,  which  locality  is  usually 
called  *<Club  Land.'*  They  are  about 
thirty-one  in  number,  and  average  from 
two  thousand  to  five  hundred  members. 

Athenaeum  Club  (an  elegant  building)  is 
situated  in  Pall  Mall.  This  is  essentially 
a  literary  and  scientific  club.  The  mem- 
bers are  chosen  by  ballot :  one  black  ball 
in  ten  excludes.  Number  of  members, 
1200.  Entrance  fee,  $180 ;  annual  fee,  $37. 

The  Carlton  Club  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  Pall  Mall,  and  is  the  most  beautiful 
club-house  in  London.  It  contains  800 
members,  in  addition  to  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  Commons.  Entrance 
fee,  $80 ;  annual  fees,  $50. 

ConservaUve  Club,  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  St.  James's  Street.  This  club  was 
opened  in  1845,  and  cost  $866,000.  Its  in- 
terior is  most  elegant  and  commodious.  It 
has  1500  members.  Entrance  fee,  $131 ; 
annual  fees,  $42. 

Carlton  Junior  is  also  situated  in  Pall 
Mall.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  commodious 
building ;  was  erected  to  accommodate  the 
overflow  from  the  Carlton.  Its  internal 
arrangements  are  most  complete.  It  has 
some  1200  members. 
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Reform  Club  is  a  large  and  elegantly- 
finished  building,  situated  next  to  the  Carl- 
ton Club ;  was  founded  in  1830  by  the  Lib- 
eral members  of  both  houses  of  Parliament ; 
contains  1000  members,  in  addition  to  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  It  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  its  cooking.  The  celebra- 
ted Soyer  was  for  a  long  time  its  maUre 
d^hMe. 

Army  andNavg  Club,  also  in  Pall  Mall, 
an  exquisitely-finished  house ;  it  has  1500 
members,  and  cost  $500,000.  Its  *' morn- 
ing-room," smoking-room,  and  kitchen  are 
probably  the  best  in  the  city.  Its  entrance 
fee  is  $150,  and  annual  dues  $88. 

Brooks's  Club,  founded  over  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  It  is  situated  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  is  a  most  aristocratic  institution.  It 
was  first  kept  by  Almack,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  heavy  gambling.  Its  members 
are  575 :  this  number  can  not  be  exceeded. 
Its  politics  are  Whig.  Its  members  are 
very  select,  two  black  balls  excluding. 

White's  Cbib  is  the  reverse  in  politics  of 
Brooks's  (Tory),  and  has  also  been  noted 
for  the  heavy  gambling  of  its  members, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  wealthy.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  St.  James's  Street,  and  numbers 
550  members.  The  arms  of  the  club  are 
very  singular:  the  supporters  are  two 
knaves  of  clubs,  and  the  crest  a  hand  shak- 
ing a  dice-box.  They  were  designed  by 
Horace  Walpole  and  George  Selwyn.  The 
wealth  of  its  members  may  be  Inferred 
ftoTd  the  dinner  they  gave,  June  20, 1814, 
to  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Europe,  then  in 
England,  which  cost  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Three  weeks  later  they  gave  a  dinner  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  cost  nearly 
thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

United  Service  Club,  situated  in  Pall 
Mall,  contains  1500  members.  Ofiicers  are 
not  eligible  for  election  under  the  rank  of 
colonel  or  captain  in  the  navy.  The  club- 
house is  commodious  and  elegant. 

Garrick  Club,  situated  ia.  New  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  was  founded  in 
1831  by  gentlemen  interested  in  the  dram  » 
— ^authors,  actors,  and  others — and  named 
after  David  Garrick,  the  actor.  The  initi- 
ation, fee  is  $105;  yearly  fees,  $81.  The 
collection  of  theatrical  portraits  and  other 
paintings  connected  with  the  profession  is 
large  and  exceedingly  interesting.  They 
may  be  seen  every  Wednesday,  between  11 
and  8,  on  introduction  by  a  member. 
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UmmartUy  CUA,  situated  in  PaU  Mall, 
eontains  1000  members — ^five  hundred  from 
Oxf(Hd  and  fiye  hnndred  from  Cambridge. 
Entrance  fee,  $130 ;  annual  fee,  $80. 

Oxford  and  CtinUnridge  Club^  titoated  in 
Pan  Mall,  has  five  hnndred  members  from 
each  university. 

The  other  dubs  are  the  Alpme,  Bood1e\ 
Ciiy  of  London^  Cooocl,  Gwcardiy  Qrttkoan^ 
Nem  CUtf^  Naod  cmd  MiUiafy,  Oriental, 
TraveUr9%  Umon,  New  VhwertUy^  Wkii^ 
tm^U>%  Wmdkam,  and  WkkehalL 

The  Marhett  of  London  are  nomeroos, 
and  well  sappUed  with  the  tiaplee  of  life. 
They  lack,  however,  the  moltiplicity  of 
vegetables  found  in  a  New  York  or  Paris 
■urket.  The  principal  is  the  Jfelr<>poli<aii 
Cattle-marbet^  opened  by  Prince  Albert  in 
1655.  It  oovers  tiiirty  acres  of  ground, 
half  of  whkh  is  inclosed,  furnishing  ao- 
commodation  far  over  fifty  thousand  cattle, 
sheep,  calves,  and  pigs.  The  building  cost 
ahout  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars. 
The  average  weekly  sales  here  are,  cattle 
KiOO,  and  sheep  85,000. 

ThbMeinpoiUa9iMeaU4narhet\&  situated 
In  Smifchfield.  It  is  a  handsome  building 
of  red  brick,  in  the  Renaissance  style.  Its 
loof  is  of  iron  and  glass.  It  eovers  about 
three  and  a  halfacres  of  ground.  There  is 
also  a  poultry-market  attached.  It  cost 
one  million  dollars,  and  was  finished  in 
1868.  Smithfield  Market  is  noted  for  the 
historical  importance  of  the  spot:  numer- 
ous martyrs  were  here  burned  at  the  stake ; 
Wallace,  the  "  hero  of  Scotland,"  was  also 
executed  here.  It  was  noted  far  its  jousts 
and  tournaments. 

BUtiagagaie,  noted  as  the  great  fish-mar- 
ket of  London.  It  ia  situated  below  Lon- 
don Bridge,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
and  has  for  nearly  two  hnndred  years  been 
the  fish-market  of  the  city,  llie  coarse- 
ness of  the  language  used  by  the  occupants 
of  this  market  has  become  so  proverbial 
tiiat,  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spok- 
en, pio&ne  and  vulgar  language  is  termed 

CcnexA  Garden  Market  is  the  great  vege- 
table, fruit,  and  herb  market  of  the  city. 
(See  Cotfent  Garden  Square,) 

LeadenkaU  Market^  situated  in  Grace- 
church  Street,  noted  for  its  poultry,  batter, 
vegetables,  etc.  Also  Farrmgdm  Market 
and  Newgate  Market, 

TattersaWe,  in  Knightsbridge  Green,  is 


the  great  horse-market  of  London.    Salei^ 
take  place  every  Monday.     The  Jockey 
Club    have   a  subscription -room    here; 
days  of  meeting,  Monday  and  Thursday. 


Theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement 
in  London  are  very  numerous.  There  are 
some  thirty  in  number,  situated  in  differ- 
ent locations  in  the  city.  The  principa^ 
are  Her  Majtetjf's  Theatre^  Haymarhei^  for 
Italian  Opera. 

Cooent  Garden  Theatre,  the  Boyal  Ital- 
ian Opera.  This  is  the  finest  theatre  in 
London,  and  will  hold  comfortably  9000 
persons. 

Drwry  Lame  Theatre,  the  oldest,  and  one 
of  the  best  It  can  accommodate  8800 
persons. 

Haymarket  Theatre  holds  about  2000 
persons ;  a  fine  company.  Drama,  vaude- 
ville, and  farce.  Mr.  Sothem  has  per- 
formed Lord  Dundreary  here  for  many 
years  to  crowded  houses. 

Opera  Comique,  a  beautiful  new  theatre, 
the  handsomest  in  the  city,  opened  in  1870. 
American  managers. 

The  Gayetg,  on  the  Strand,  fine  house, 
well  ventilated,  and  admirable  company. 

Adelphi  Theatre,  situated  on  the  Strand, 
holds  1500.    Drama  and  farce. 

Crio6e  Jftso^re,  also  on  the  Strand.  Pret- 
ty little  theatre  and  good  company. 

Princeet's  Theatre,  78  Oxford  Street. 
British  drama.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  theatres  in  London,  mostly  ow- 
ing to  the  immense  success  of  Dion  Boud- 
cault's  dramatic  writings,  which  are  pro- 
duced at  this  theatre.  We  strongly  ad- 
vise all  Americans  to  visit  this  theatre 
when  Mr.  Boucicault's  pieces  are  perform- 
ed ;  the  dramatic  effect  is  simply  magnifi- 
cent. The  theatre  holds  about  1600  people. 

The  Lyceum,  or  English  Opera-house, 
situated  on  the  Strand.     Holds  1500. 

St,  James's,  under  the  management  of 
Mrs.  John  Wood,  so  well  known  in  Ameri- 
ca.    Pretty  theatre  and  good  company. 

Prince  of  Wales's,     Good  company. 

Sadler's  Weils  is  situated  in  Islington. 
Holds  2800,  and  has  a  good  company. 

There  are  also  the   Olympic,  HcOmm 
Theatre  and  HoQmm  Circus,  New  Royalty 
Queen's,  Alexandra,  MarylelHtne,  Surrey, 
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^rrtonmo,  Victoria — ^large  theatre — ^holds 
3000 ;  Astky^s,  Standard,  and  Grecian. 
The  Alhambray  in  Leicester  Square,  used 
for  concerts,  songs,  etc. ;  ballet  has  lately 
been  prohibited  ;  beer,  s^ars,  etc.,  al- 
lowed. Company  rather  fast,  those  who 
are  not  loose. 


Cremome  Gardens, — These  g^ardens,  sit- 
uated at  Chelsea,  may  be  reached  by  the 
omnibuses,  which  mn  through  Piccadilly 
all  day.  They  formerly  belonged  to  Loid 
Cremome,  and  are  most  tastefully  laid  out 
with  flower-beds,  and  ornamented  with 
statues  and  little  bowers,  where  refreshr 
ments  are  procured.  In  the  evening  the 
Gardens  are  illuminated,  and  various  per- 
formances are  offered  to  visitors,  such  as 
ballets  and  pantomimes,  in  the  little  thea- 
tre, and  fire-works,  rope-dancing,  and  some- 
times a  circus,  with  the  customary  perform- 
ing monkeys,  dogs,  etc.  One  of  the  great 
attractions  is  the  invisible  Sibyl,  who  will, 
for  a  small  compensation,  relate  the  events 
of  the  past  and  future,  and  satisfy  the  cu- 
rious upon  the  most  ambiguous  subjects. 
Among  the  attractions  also  is  the  celebra- 
ted dancing  platform,  where  the  pollui, 
waltz,  and  quadrilles  are  directed  in  an 
artistic  manner  by  competent  musicians. 
Dinner  a  la  carte  can  be  obtained  fh>m 
noon  until  night  at  the  hotel  which  opens 
inro  the  Grardens. 

Kew  Gardens,  in  addition  to  the  above. 
Is  also  a  delightful  spot :  it  can  be  reached 
in  summer  by  steamer  every  half  hour,  or 
by  omnibuses  from  the  city.  The  most  at- 
tractive object  at  Kew  is  the  celebrated 
Botanic  Gardens,  extending  over  75  acres 
of  ground.  The  plants  are  of  the  rarest 
quality,  arranged  and  labeled  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hooker.  The  great  palm-house  con- 
tains exotics  reaching  to  a  height  of  60 
feet.  An  inclosed  conservatory,  twice  as 
large  as  the  palm-house,  is  now  being  con- 
structed, and  a  lake  is  being  formed  which 
communicates  with  the  Thames  by  a  tun- 
nel under  the  river  terrace.  This  delight- 
fhl  spot  is  open  to  the  public  every  after- 
BOon,  Sundays  incladed.  I 
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There  are  numerous  other  places  of 
amusement  for  young  men  who  wish  to  sea 
'*  life,"  such  as  the  Cassino,  Argyle  Booms, 
Alhambra,  Pavilion,  OxfcMrd,  Capterbttry, 
and  Evans's.  The  Pavilion,  in  the  Hay- 
market,  stands  unrivaled  as  a  music-hall 
and  as  a  favorite  lounge.  None  but  first- 
rate  artistes  are  engaged.  There  are  six 
American  bowling  saloons. 

It  would  be  well  to  endeavor  to  be  in  Lon- 
don in  the  early  part  of  June,  to  witness 
the  "  Derby  Day."  The  races  take  place 
at  Epsom.  The  houses  of  Parliament  are 
always  closed  on  the  day  of  the  races,  and 
a  general  "  Fourth  of  July"  pervades  the 
city.  To  vbit  the  course  there  are  several 
ways.  If  with  a  party,  say  six  persons,  by 
all  means  go  in  *' style" — coach  and  four, 
with  outriders.  This,  with  your  ticket  to 
the  stand,  will  cost  from  $10  to  $12  each. 
Of  course,  you  will  cany  a  lunch  witli  you. 
If  alone,  you  may  take  your  chance  in  a 
public  conveyance,  or  take  the  train  for 
Epsom  from  Waterioo  Bridge  or  from  Ylo- 
toria  Station. 

On  the  Ascot  Cup  Day,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  other  members  of 
the  royal  family,  visit  the  course.  Ascot 
is  five  miles  from  Windsor,  and  tiie  road 
through  which  you  pass  is  one  of  surpass- 
ing loveliness. 


The  principal  Cemeteries  of  London  are 
the  Woking  Necropolis,  Brompton,  Tower 
Hamlets,  Victoria  Park,  Abney  Park,  Nor- 
wood, and  Kensal  Green.  Among  the  per* 
sons  interred  in  the  latter  was  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  and  the  Princess  Sophia,  Sydney 
Smith,  Thomas  Hood,  John  Murray,  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  the  children  of  Sir  Wal* 
ter  Scott.  The  most  remarkable  and  elab- 
orate tombs  are  those  of  Ducrow,  Soyer, 
and  St.  John  Long.  There  is  a  law  now 
in  London  forbidding  interments  in  the 
church-yards ;  nevertheless,  some  of  the 
burial-grounds  are  very  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  past  recollections,  such  as  Bun- 
hill  fields,  for  there  lie  the  remains  of 
John  Bunyan,  George  Fox,  John  Owen, 
and  others. 
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The  most  fashionable  tailors  of  London 
are  Messrs.  SmaUpage  and  Son,  New  Bond 
Nearly  all  the  best-dressed  Amer- 
abroad  are  their  cnstomerk 


Before  leay- 
ing  London,  be  certain  yon  visit  the  im- 
mense brewery  <^  Barda^  and  Perkins :  it 
is  one  of  the  *'  institutions/'  justly  celebra- 
ted. 

In  England,  nearly  all  places  of  interest 
are  doeed  against  gratoitous  admissions ; 
consequently,  while  oar  arerage  of  $5  per 
day  will  soffice  for  the  Continent,  t2  addi- 
tkmal  had  better  be  added  for  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain. 

Travelers  should  not  fail  to  be  provided 
with  Bradshaw's  British  and*  Continental 
Railway  and  Steam  Navigation  G  aides, 
pnUished  monthly  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Adams, 
Ho,  5d  Fleet  Street,  who  will  also  give  ev- 
ery information  to  American  travelers  in 
Eun^  on  their  calling  at  his  office.  There 
are  nomeroas  articles  for  which  England 
is  celebrated,  both  for  quality  and  cheap- 
ness, which  are  very  essential  to  the  trav- 
eler, which  may  be  bought  at  this  estab- 
lishment ;  also  traveling-bags,  maps,  wa> 
ter-proof  coats,  dictionaries  of  all  the  for- 
eign languages,  with  all  the  different  Hand- 
books, including  ^^  Harper*  t  JIand-book/ur 
Trttcekrt,** 

For  the  purchase  of  pocket  telescopes 
and  perspective  glasses  for  field  use,  one  of 
which  is  isdispensable  to  the  traveler,  or 
any  article  in  the  optician  line,  the  house 
of  Gould  &  Porter,  late  Carey,  181  Strand, 
established  over  one  hundred  years,  can 
be  strongly  recommended.  Their  oper^ 
glasses  have  also  a  great  reputation,  being 
lughly  recommended  in  the  London  Corn- 
hill  Magasine. 

One  of  the  best  tailoring  establishments 
in  London  (and  clothing  is  remaricably 
cheap  in  England)  is  that  of  H.  L.  Mar- 
shall &  Co.,  No.  516  New  Oxford  Street, 
near  the  British  Museum.  The  goods  of 
this  house  are  of  the  best  quality,  cheap, 
and  made  with  the  utmost  promptitude. 


We  can  cordially  recommend  their  trav- 
eling-auits,  which  they  get  up  at  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice. 

One  of  the  principal  excursions  from 
London  (and  much  better  for  you  to  miss 
London  than  miss  it)  is  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham,  which  we  do  not  think  is 
surpassed,  as  an  interesting  excursion,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  works  of  Nature 
and  of  art  there  to  be  seen,  with  the  beau- 
tiful surroundings,  by  any  in  England  or 
the  Continent.  We  would  strongly  advise 
not  only  making  the  excursion  and  spend- 
ing a  day,  but  taking  your  luggage  and 
spending  three  or  four  days,  for  tWs  rea- 
son :  Nearly  all  the  beautiful  buildings  one 
sees  on  the  Continent  are  better  appreci*> 
ted  if  one  understands  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture to  which  they  belong,  and  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  other  spot  where  one  can 
sit  and  see  before  him,  in  all  their  splendor, 
the  most  beautify  specimens  of  all  the 
different  styles,  a  few  da3rs*  attention  to 
which  will  put  him  in  possession  of  knowl- 
edge never  to  be  forgotten,  and  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  during  every  hour  of  his  trav- 
els. We  will  describe  the  different  courts 
in  the  order  in  which  they  come.  A  fine 
fiimily  hotel  (the  Crystal  Palace)  adjoins 
the  palace,  where  families  or  single  gentle- 
men can  be  provided  with  rooms  at  reason- 
able rates,  and  looking  out  on  a  landscape 
rarely  equaled  in  Great  Britain.  We  would 
decidedly  prefer  this  for  a  few  weeks'  res- 
idence to  any  other  part  of  England.  Con- 
veyances to  the  city  every  hour ;  time,  fif- 
teen minutes.  The  dinner  served  up  to 
parties  in  the  lawn-rooms  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Hotel  have  thrown  Richmond  and 
Greenwich  in  the  shade. 

To  reach  Sydenham  you  take  the  cars 
at  London  Bridge  Station.  The  fare,  in- 
cluding price  of  admission  to  the  palace, 
first  class,  2«.  6c?. ;  second  class,  2$,  The 
view  from  the  palace  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely  in  Great  Britain,  or  perhaps  the 
worid — that  is,  taking  into  consideration 
its  immediate  surroundings.  The  gardens 
aro  most  delightfol ;  their  beautiful  walks, 
serpentine  streams,  statues,  fountains,  and 
lawns,  render  it  unsurpassable.  There  is 
a  portion  of  the  building  appropriated  to 
tropical  trees  and  plants ;  to  courts  of 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  sculpture ; 
to  courts  of  Assyria,  Alhambra,  Germany, 
and  Italy :  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of 
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all  the  great  sculptors  of  both  ancient  and 
modem  times ;  and  those  who  can  not  visit 
Florence  and  Rome  to  see  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  other  great  masters, 
may  here  see  their  reproduction.  If  Italy 
will  hold  the  originals,  the  beet  thing  £n^ 
gland  can  do  is  to  have  most  perfect  copies, 
and  here  you  see  them  in  abundance.  Im- 
roense  halls,  filled  with  the  productions, 
both  natural  and  mechanical,  of  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  America ;  picture-galleries,  mu- 
seums, and  refreshment  saloons ;  in  short, 
every  thing  to  please  both  the  eye  and  the 
appetite.  Should  you  visit  the  palace  on 
the  occasion  of  a  concert,  at  which  time 
3000  children  often  sing,  and  80,000  per- 
sons attend,  be  particular  to  leave  early, 
else  you  may  be  detained  until  midnight 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  return  in  the 
cars. 


On  entering  the  palace,  we  proceed 
through  the  south  wing  to  the  main  build- 
ing, passing  through  tiie  department  of 
natural  history,  and,  proceeding  toward  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  take  our  stand  oppo- 
site the  screen  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England,  trom  which  point  a  fine  view  of 
the  building  is  obtained.  Passing  up  the 
nave,  and  crossing  the  main  entrance,  we 
will  commence  with  the  Egyptian  (Mart, 
which  is  exceedingly  interesting,  being  the 
most  ancient  style  of  architecture  yet  dis- 
covered, and  also  from  its  connection  with 
Biblical  history :  passing  up  the  avenue  of 
lions,  we  observe  the  outer  walls  and  col- 
imms  of  a  temple,  the  capitals  or  heads  of 
which  are  carved  to  illustrate  the  palm  and 
papyrus,  the  latter  in  its  various  stages 
firom  the  bud  to  the  full-blown  flower. 
The  earliest  piece  of  architecture  in  the 
palace,  dating  back  as  far  as  1660  B.C.,  is 
a  copy  of  a  tomb  at  Beni  Hassan.  It  is  of 
great  value,  as  it  exhibits  the  first  order 
of  Egyptian  columns,  and  undoubtedly  fhr- 
nished  the  Greeks  with  the  model  of  their 
early  Doric.  As  we  pass  out  we  perceive 
the  beautiM  portico  from  the  island  of 
Philde :  within  is  the  remarkable  statue  of 
the  Egyptian  Antinous.  As  we  proceed 
on  to  the  right,  in  a  recess  is  the  model  of 
the  Temple  of  Aboo  Simbel,  cut  in  the  side 
of  a  rock  in  Nubia :  it  was  taken  from  the 
Hall  of  Columns  commenced  by  Osiris  the 
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First,  and  completed  by  his  son,  Ramesea 
the  Great,  about  1170  B.C. 

The  Greek  Court.  —  After  leaving  the 
grand,  yet  gloomy  Egyptian  architecture, 
it  is  delightful  to  wander  among  the  speci- 
mens of  Greek  art—delicately,  yet  finely 
proportioned;  graceful  in  form;  simple, 
and  yet  of  great  strength.  The  specimens 
which  we  here  find  are  from  the  late  peri- 
od of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  court  repre- 
sents mostiy  portions  of  the  Temple  of  Ju^ 
piter  at  Nemea,  built  about  400  years  B.C. 
Among  the  statues  we  recognize  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  Greek  school. 
The  celebrated  Yenus  of  Bfilo,  unrivaled 
as  to  its  beauty  of  the  female  form ;  the 
Laocoon  ;  Ariadne,  from  the  Vatican  ; 
Sleeping  Faun;  Famese  Juno,  and  the 
Discobolus,  from  the  Vatican.  In  this 
court  is  the  fiir-femed  Niobe  group,  from 
Florence,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  Greek  art ;  also  the  Belvi* 
dere  Torso,  from  the  Vatican ;  the  heavw 
enly  Psyche,  from  the  Museum  at  Naples ; 
the  celebrated  Venus  de  Medici ;  and  basts 
of  the  Greek  orators,  philosophers,  gener« 
als,  statesmen,  etc  As  we  approach  the 
Roman  Court,  the  most  attractive  feature 
is  the  arch :  on  entering,  we  come  into  an 
apartment  where  the  walls  are  colored  in 
imitation  of  porphyry  and  malachite. 
Among  the  sculpture  here  is  the  magnifi^ 
cent  Venus  Aphrodite,  from  the  Capitol, 
Rome ;  statue  of  Drusus,  from  Naples ;  the 
Venus  Callipygos,  from  Naples ;  the  Apol- 
lo Belvidere  and  the  Diana,  from  the  Lou- 
vre. After  leaving  this  court,  we  pass 
into  the  superb  Alhambra  Court:  the  por^ 
tion  of  architecture  here  represented  is  the 
fiunous  Court  of  Lions,  Tribunal  of  Justice, 
Divan  and  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages.  The 
fountain  in  the  centre  is  supported  by  lioas, 
ftt>m  which  the  courttakee  its  name.  Pass- 
ing through  the  tropical  division  and  across 
the  transept,  we  i^proaoh  the  As^^rian 
Court,  which,  with  its  brilliant  coloring,  its 
immense  halls,  and  peculiar  ornaments, 
strikes  one  as  being  extremely  singular, 
and  yet  highly  interesting.  The  exterior 
frx)nt  and  sides  of  the  court  were  taken 
from  the  palace  at  Khorsabad.  Crossing 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  nave  we  find  the 
Bytantine  Court,  the  external  decorations 
of  which  are  very  beautiful,  not  only  for 
its  mosaic  ornaments,  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  Bysantine  art,  but  also  for  its  paint- 
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ings  of  ilhistrioiis  characters  of  that  peri- 
od, among  which  is  that  of  Charles  the 
Bald  of  France,  and  the  Emperor  Niceph- 
onts  Botoniales  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
centre  of  the  court  is  a  copy  of  a  mar- 
ble iMintain  at  Heisterbach,  on  the  Rhine. 
On  either  side  of  the  fountain  are  effigies 
of  King  John,  King  Henry,  and  others. 
The  Germcm  Mediaval  is  the  next  court, 
and  b  derotad  exdnsiyely  to  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  Germany.  The  cen- 
tre doorway  was  cast  from  a  famous  do(V- 
way  in  Nuremberg.  This  court  contains 
considerable  sculpture  by  most  excellent 
artists,  and  many  fine  specimens  of  the 
German  mediAval  art.  On  entering  the 
EmgHdk  MedunxU  Court  we  will  noti^  the 
nu^niflcent  doorway  from  Rochester  Ca^ 
th^raL  Here  also  is  a  monument  of  the 
lith  century,  representing  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  Ascension  of  Christ :  at  the  foot, 
■oldi^isare  on  guard  sleeping;  in  the  cen- 
tre is  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  bearing 
his  cross,  and  at  his  feet  the  three  Marys 
in  adoration ;  above  is  represented  the  As- 
cension, and  the  apostles  standing  around. 
The  other  monuments  of  interest  are  those 
of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  from  Hereford 
^tbedral;  Edward  II.,  f^om  Gloucester; 
William  of  Wykeham,  from  Winchester ; 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  gilt  armor, 
from  Canterbury  Cathedral;  and  Queen 
Eleanor,  whose  lovely  countenance  can 
not  pass  unnoticed.  In  the  vestibule,  the 
painted  monument  of  John  of  Eltham,  the 
Ardeme  tomb,  monument  of  Henry  IV., 
and  Joan  of  Navarre.  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
and  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick, 
from  St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick,  are 
among  the  finest  Gothic  specimens  in  En- 
gland. In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  the 
magnificent ybn<  from  Walsingham.  The 
Frmck  and  Italian  Medkeval  Court  comes 
next,  and  contains  some  specimens  of  art 
by  Giovanni  Pisano  and  his  son  Nino,  also 
Andrea  Orgagna.  The  Jienamcmce  Court, 
-^ThiB  style  of  architecture  has  existed 
since  the  year  1420,  at  which  time  Ghi- 
berti  executed  his  wonderfhl  bronze  doors : 
portraits  of  twelve  of  the  most  celebrated 
patrons  of  art  exist  here,  among  whom  we 
may  mention  Francis  I.  and  Catharine  de* 
Medici ;  Ldrenzo  de'  Medid  and  Lucrezia 
Borgia;  Mary  of  Burgundy  and  Maximil- 
ian of  Germany.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  is  a  fountain  from  the  Chlkteau  de 


Gaillon,  in  France,  and  two  bronze  wells 
from  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice.  This 
court  also  contains  a  copy  of  the  celebra- 
ted g^tes  from  the  Baptistery  at  Florence, 
called  by  Michael  Angelo  **the  Gates  of 
Paradise."  The  EUtabeOum  Court  con- 
tains the  monument  of  Mary  'Queen  of 
Scots,  executed  in  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century,  and  is  extremely  charac- 
teristic of  the  Elizabethan  style ;  also  the 
monuments  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Mar- 
garet, countess  of  Richmond.  The  Italian 
Court  is  founded  on  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
finest  edifices  in  Rome — the  Famese  Pal- 
ace. In  the  centre  of  the  court  we  find 
the  fountain  **of  the  Tortoises."  Among 
the  other  objects  of  attraction  are  copies 
of  the  celebrated  frescoes  of  lUphael  in  the 
Vatican  palace  at  Rome.  The  monuments 
of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de'  Medici ;  stat- 
ues of  the  Slave ;  Moses,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo ;  the  Reat4,  in  St.  Peter's,  Rome ; 
also  the  bronze  door,  by  Sansovino,  from 
St.  Mark's,  Venice.  In  the  vestibule  to  the 
Italian  Court  are  some  elaborate  monu- 
ments and  tombs,  exhibiting  the  later  Re- 
naissance style.  Having  'dsited  the  dif- 
ferent courts,  and  viewed  the  style  of  ar- 
chitecture belonging  to  each,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  great  central  transept,  and 
will  leave  the  reader  to  select  his  future 
course  himself,  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mend his  visiting  the  Pompeian  Court,  de- 
partment of  natural  history,  library  and 
reading-room,  and  the  statues.  The  gal- 
leries are  devoted  to  pictures,  portraits, 
fine  arts,  Indian  collections,  industrial  mu- 
seum, etc.  The  botanical  and  tropical  de- 
partments should  also  be  visited.  Upon 
leaving  the  interior  of  the  palace,  a  stroll 
through  the  park  and  gardens,  a  visit  to 
the  arcade  and  rosary,  the  terrace,  the 
fountains — ^particularly  the  large  circular 
one  surrounded  by  wMte  marble  statues — 
will  prove  extremely  interesting ;  and  the 
view  from  the  top  of  the  broad  flight  of 
steps,  as  you  leave  the  central  transept,  is 
most  picturesque.  The  surrounding  pic- 
ture rf  natural  sceneiy  is  truly  lovely^ 
undulating  and  rich  in  hue;  the  back- 
ground is  completed  by  a  range  of  blue 
hills,  spires  of  village  churches,  and  clus- 
ten  of  cottages.  All  who  visit  Sydenham 
will  agree  that  more  beauties  here  exist, 
of  nature  and  of  art,  than  any  where  else 
in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
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Windaar  Castle,— Staiting  from  the  Wa- 
terloo station  and  passing  through  Rich- 
mond, which  we  will  describe  on  our  re- 
turn, in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  you 
arrive  at  the  fav(»ite  seat  of  the  soyereigns 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  past  eight  centu- 
ries— and  even  before  Windsor  Castle  was 
founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  the  Sax- 
on kings  resided  on  thb  spot.  The  castle 
lies  near  the  town  of  Windsor,  which  con- 
tains some  10,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
several  good  hotels — best,  Cattle  and  Clar- 
ence, The  noted  Star  and  Garter  was  burn- 
ed in  1869.  If  the  royal  family  be  absent 
you  can  visit  her  majesty's  private  apart- 
ments, for  which  purpose  3'ou  must  obtain 
an  order  from  the  lord  chamberlain;  the 
rest  of  the  castle  may  be  visited  by  an  or- 
der which  can  be  procured  of  Messrs.  Gun 
&  Co.,  Strand.  The  principal  object  tiiat 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is 
St.  George's  Chapel  and  royal  vault.  The 
first  is  a  very  splendid  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Here  the  marriage  ceremony 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Al- 
exandra was  performed  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. The  altar  was  arrayed  with  its  gold 
communion  plate  in  massive  rows,  and  the 
ceremony  performed  by  a  number  of  prel- 
ates, who  made  the  services  most  impress- 
ive. The  musical  portion  of  the  ceremony 
was  sweetly  rendered  by  Madame  Jenny 
Lind  Goldschmidt,  who,  with  others,  offered 
up  the  hymn  of  praise  on  this  great  day. 
The  following  is  the  hymn,  which  was  com- 
posed by  the  Prince's  father : 

"This  day,  witli  joyful  heart  and  voice, 
To  heaven  be  raised  a  nation*s  prayer; 
Almighty  Father,  deign  to  grant 
Thy  bleBsing  to  the  wedded  pair. 

*^So  shall  no  dooda  of  sorrow  dim 
The  lunshine  of  their  early  days ; 
But  happioesa  in  endless  round 
Shall  still  encompaes  all  their  waye.'* 

A  picture  of  the  grand  ceremony  is  now 
being  painted  by  Mr.  Frith,  for  the  copy- 
right of  which  a  higher  price  has  been  of- 
fered than  has  ever  been  offered  for  any 
other  picture.  Tenn3rson,  the  poet-laureate 
of  Great  Britain,  produced  the  following 
nuptial  ode: 

^  Sea-ktng*i  daughter  from  over  the  sea, 

Alexandra! 
Saxon,  and  Norman,  and  Dane  are  we. 
But  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra ! 
Welcome  her,  thunders  of  fort  and  of  fleet ! 
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Welcome  her,  thundering  cheer  of  the  street! 
Welcome  her,  all  things  youthful  and  sweet, 
Scatter  the  bloesom  under  her  feet 
Break,  hapi^  land,  into  earlier  flowers !    {an  I 
Make  mosk^  c^  bird,  in  the  new-budded  bow- 
Welcome  her,  welcome  her,  all  that  is  ours ! 

Warble,  oh  bugle, and  trumpet  blare! 
Flags,  flutter  ont  upon  turrets  and  towers ! 

Flaines,  on  the  windy  headland  flare  1 
Utter  your  jubilee,  steeple  and  spire  I 

Clash,  ye  bellff,  in  the  merry  March  air! 
Flash,  ye  dtles,  in  rivers  of  flre ! 
Welcome  her,  welcome  the  land's  desire, 

Alexandra! 
*^  Sea-king's  daughter,  as  happy  as  fair. 
Blissful  bride  of  a  blissful  heir. 
Bride  of  the  heir  of  the  kings  of  Uie  sea. 

Oh  joy  to  the  people,  and  joy  to  the  throne, 

Come  to  U9,  love  us,  and  m^e  us  your  own  ; 
For  Saxon,  or  Dane,  or  Norman  we. 
Teuton,  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  be. 
We  are  each  all  Dane  in  our  welcome  of  thee* 

Alexandra!** 

In  the  vault  lie  the  remains  of  many  of  En- 
gland's sovereigns,  including  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  queen,  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  George 
III.  and  his  queen,  William  lY.  and  his 
queen,  Charles  I.,  and  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte: the  monument  of  the  last  is  very- 
fine.  The  vault  lies  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  chapel.  It  is  in  this  chapel  where  the 
installation  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter 
takes  place.  The  interior  of  the  castle  is 
most  rich  in  decorations  and  works  of  art, 
embracing  pictures,  statuary,  and  bronzes. 
The  principal  gallery  in  which  these  works 
are  shown  is  over  600  feet  in  length.  In 
the  centre  of  the  castle  is  situated  the  round 
tower  in  which  James  I.  of  Scotland  was 
confined.  There  is  a  park  surrounding  the 
castle,  through  which  3'ou  must  drive  or 
walk,  and  visit  Virginia  Water,  Heme's 
Oak,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  * '  Long  Walk' ' 
—  three  miles — notice  the  magnificent 
equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  by  West- 
macott. 

A  short  distance  fh>m  Windsor  is  Frog- 
more,  the  residence  of  the  late  Duchess  of 
Kent,  the  queen's  mother,  now  occupied  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  Christian. 

IHchmond. — A  day  may  be  well  spent  in 
an  excursion  first  to  Richmond  Park,  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  and  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  surrounding  scenery.  The  view 
fi-om  Richmond  Hill,  where  ** lived  a  lass," 
is  probably  unsturpassed  in  Great  Britain. 
From  the  stmimit  of  the  hill  may  be  seen 
Twickenham,  the  spot  where  stood  the 
house  of  Pope  the  poet,  and  his  body  is  in- 
terred in  the  church.  Close  by  is  Straw- 
berry HiUf  once  the  residence  of  Horace 
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Walpole,  and  now  belonging  to  Lady  Wal- 
degrave.  Of  coarse  you  will  dine  at  the 
world-renowned  Star  and  Garter  of  Rich- 
mond. The  surrounding  sceneiy  is  most 
delightful ;  dinners  are  exquisite. 

A  short  walk  or  ride  of  two  miles,  cross- 
ing the  Thames  Bridge,  will  bring  you  to 
Hampton  Courts  open  free  every  day  ex- 
cepting Fridays.  This  palace  was  origi- 
ndly  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  his  sovereign,  Henry  YIII.  It 
iras  the  birthplace  of  Edward  VI.  The 
masks  and  toumamentsof  Philip  and  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth,  occurred  here ;  also  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  marriage  of  Cromwell's 
daughter  and  Lord  Falconbury.  The  pal- 
ace is  a  splendid  structure  of  red  brick, 
with  stone  ornaments.  There  are  portraits 
of  many  of  the  great  beauties  of  Charles 
II/s  court,  besides  other  paintings  by 
many  of  the  old  masters,  among  them  a 
fine  picture  of  Charles  I.  on  horseback  by 
Yandyck.  The  gardens  are  the  diief  re- 
sort of  the  citizens.  Here  may  bo  seen  a 
fftnery  where  there  is  a  grape-vino  ninety 
years  old,  which  sometimes  yields  8000 
bunches  of  grapes  in  one  year. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  Greets 
vick^  so  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  hos- 
pital, its  Royal  Observatory,  not  to  speak 
of  its  white-bait  dinners  at  the  notorious 
Tra&lgar  Hotel.  Steamers  leave  London 
erery  five  min utes.  Greenwich  is  also  cel- 
ebrated for  being  the  birthplace  of  Heniy 
YIII.,  and  his  daughtera  Elizabeth  and 
Uaiy.  The  present  mi^^nificent  hospital 
was  commenced  by  Charles  II.,  and  added 
to  by  different  sovereigns.  It  consbts  of 
fbur  quadrangles,  viz.,  King  Charles's, 
King  William^s,  Queen  Mary's,  and  Queen 
Anne's,  capable  of  accommodating  2400 
patients.  In  addition  to  other  incomes, 
the  hospital  is  supported  by  a  tax  of  six- 
pence per  month  on  every  mariner  either 
in  the  royal  navy  or  in  the  merchants' 
service.  There  is  a  fine  picture-gallery  and 
chapel  open  to  the  public.  A  visit  should 
be  made  to  Uie  Painted  Hall,  which  con- 
tiuna  many  beautiful  historical  paintings, 
with  statues  of  Nelson  and  Duncan.  The 
Royal  Observatory  occupies  the  most  con- 
spicuous spot  in  Greenwich  Park ;  it  stands 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river :  a 
magnificent  view  may  be  obtained  firom  its 
summit.  Its  foundation-stone  was  laid  in 
1675. 
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JhUwichf  five  miles  from  Waterloo 
Bridge,  contains  a  gallery  of  paintings 
called  the  Dnlwich  Collection.  These 
pictures  were  collected  fur  Stanislas  Au- 
gustus, King  of  Poland,  who  dying  before 
their  delivery,  they  were  thrown  on  the 
hands  of  the  collector,  M.  Desenfans, 
whose  heir  bequeathed  them  to  Dulwich 
College.  There  are  several  Murillos,  Ti- 
tians,  Tintorettos,  and  Teniers  among  the 
collection. 

Five  miles  from  Windsor  is  Stoke  PogU^ 
where  resided  William  Penn,  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania.  Here  also  lived  and  is 
buried  the  poet  Gray.  The  church-yard 
is  the  scene  of  his  *' Elegy  written  in  a 
country  Church-yard,"  well  known  to  all 
readers. 

Eton^  noted  for  its  college,  and  for  the 
many  celebrated  men  who  received  their 
education  there,  lies  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames,  immediately  opposite  Wind- 
sor. Hotels,  Great  Western  and  George, 
Eton  College  was  founded  in  1440  by  Hen- 
ry YI.  The  total  number  of  scholars 
amounts  usually  to  about  850.  The  library 
contains  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
books,  and  a  fine  assortment  of  Oriental 
MSS.  In  the  ante-chapel  is  a  marble  stat- 
ue of  the  founder,  in  his  royal  robes,  and 
another  of  bronze  in  the  principal  court. 
Many  of  England's  great  men  were  edu- 
cated here ;  among  others,  we  may  men- 
tion the  famous  Earl  of  Chatham,  Boyle, 
West,  Fox,  Canning,  Hallam  the  historian, 
and  tbo  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Readinffj  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Berkshire,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
having  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 
Hotels,  Great  Western  and  George,  It  was 
taken  by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century, 
after  they  had  defeated  Alfred  the  Great. 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Thames  and  Kennet,  and  has  a  population 
of  25,045.  Of  the  Abbey,  founded  by  Hen- 
ry I.  in  1125  to  atone  for  putting  out  his 
brother  Robert  Curthose's  eyes,  only  a 
Norman  gate  and  part  of  the  outer  walls 
are  left.  Archbishop  Laud,  Merrick  the 
poet,  Addington  the  premier,  and  Lord 
Chancellor  Phipps,  were  all  Reading  men, 
and  were  educated  in  the  grammar-schooL 
Across  the  river,  at  a  little  distance,  stood 
Old  Caversham  House,  in  which  Charles 
L  was  confined  after  the  afiTair  of  Holm  by. 

London  to  Oxford^  Woodstock,  Stratford- 
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tq)on-Awm^  Wdncick^  Leamington^  and  Ken- 
ilworth, 

(hford^  58  miles  from  London,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Cherwell,  Thames,  and  Isis.  Its  popula- 
tion is  27,000.  The  Clarendon  is  the  best 
hotel,  admirably  managed  by  Mr.  Atwood. 
This  place  is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  most  celebrated  univer- 
sity in  the  world.  It  possesses  no  manu- 
fiictures  of  importance,  and  is  cliiefly  de- 
pendent on  the  University,  which  consists 
of  twenty  colleges,  and  six  halls  for  the 
residence  of  the  students.  Pupils  are  re- 
ceived at  any  age  in  the  halls,  but  they 
must  be  over  eighteen  years  before  enter- 
ing the  colleges.  The  colleges  are  princi- 
pally situated  on  the  main  street,  which, 
with  the  churches,  other  public  edifices, 
and  trees,  presents  as  agreeable  and  im- 
posing an  appearance  as  any  street  in  the 
world.  The  names  of  the  colleges  are 
University,  Merton,  Baliol,  Exeter,  Oriel, 
Queen's,  New  College,  All  Souls',  Lincoln, 
Magdalen,  Corpus  Christi,  Brazenose,  Trin- 
ity, Jesus,  St.  John,  Christ  Church,  Pem- 
broke, Wadham,  Keble,  and  Worcester.  It 
is  said  that  University  College  was  found- 
ed by  Alfred  the  Qreat,  who  resided  here. 
Baliol  College  comes  next  in  antiquity. 
Christ  Church  College,  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  (250  pupils),  owes  its 
foundation  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  1524 .  The 
hall  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom, 
and  contains  a  large  collection  of  por- 
traits. The  bell,  called  **  Great  Tom," 
weighs  17,000  lbs.  At  ten  minutes  past 
nine  every  night  it  strikes  101  strokes — 
that  is,  as  many  as  there  are  students  on 
the  foundation.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents  at  the  University  at  present  is  about 
6000. 

The  Bodleian  Library^  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  in  the  16th  century — con- 
sidered the  finest  collection  in  Europe — is 
next  in  size  in  England  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  contains  240,000  volumes.  There 
is  also  a  picture-gallery  here. 

The  schools  containing  the  Arundelian 
Marbles  and  Pomfret  Statues  are  connect- 
ed with  the  University.  In  the  Museum 
are  many  interesting  antiquities  and  relics, 
Guy  Fawkes*8  lantern  among  the  number. 
The  gardens  belonging  to  the  colleges  are 
extremely  beautiful ;  and  the  lovely  prom- 
enades of  Christ  Church  Meadows  and 
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Magdalen  Wallcs  are  of  great  extent  and 
beauty.  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer 
were  burned  at  Oxford  in  front  of  Baliol 
College  during  the  reign  of  Bloody  Mary. 
A  most  beautlAil  monument  was  erected 
near  the  spot.  This  city  suffered  much 
during  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  Ed« 
mnnd  Itonsides  was  murdered  here.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Canute ;  and  his  son, 
Harold  Harefoot,  was  crowned  and  died 
here.  It  was  stormed  in  1067  by  William 
the  Conqueror;  and  part  of  the  same  cas- 
tle that  was  erected  by  him  is  now  used  as 
the  County  jail.  It  was  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  Henry  I.,  who  built  a  palace  here. 
Henry  II.  also  resided  here,  during  which 
time  his  son,  the  valiant  Richard  Cceor  de 
Lion,  was  bom.  Oxford  contains  a  very 
fine  theatre,  designed  and  erected  by  Sir 
Cliristopher  Wren. 

From  Oxford  an  excursion  of  nine  miles 
should  be  made  to  Blenheim^  the  magnifi- 
cent residence  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
This  building  was  erected  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  Parliament  granting  half 
a  million  for  the  purpose.  It  contains  a 
fine  library  and  collection  of  pictures.  The 
proprietor  of  the  Clarendon  has  good  sta- 
bles, and  will  provide  carriages  for  the  ex- 
cursion. 

About  eight  miles  firom  Oxford  is  situ- 
ated the  ancient  town  of  Woodstock.  It 
contains  8000  inhabitants.  Hotel,  Bear. 
This  town,  noted  for  its  manufacture  of 
gloves,  was  long  the  residence  of  Henry 
II.,  and  also  the  fiedr  Rosamond.  Edwaid 
I.  held  a  Parliament  here  in  1275.  It  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  the  illustrious  Black 
Prince.  It  contains  a  handsome  town- 
hall.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  mag- 
nificent residence  is  one  hour's  distance  by 
carriage  from  the  town.  This  earthly  par- 
adise was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  presented  by  the  British  nation 
to  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  after  his 
victory  at  Blenheim,  Parliament  voting 
$2,500,000  for  that  purpose.  The  parte, 
consisting  of  2700  acres,  is  filled  with  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  deer,  and  is  consid- 
ered the  most  glorious  domain  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon.  The  immediate  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  palace,  which  is  situated  near 
the  borders  of  a  lovely  lake,  are  filled  with 
trees,  plants,  and  flowers  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  the  whole  embellished 
with  lovely  walks,  fountains,  and  water- 
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lUls,  In  the  centre  of  the  lawn  stands  a 
Corinthian  pillar,  130  feet  ingh,  sormount- 
cd  bj  a  ststne  of  the  duke.  On  the  ped> 
ertal  aie  inscribed  his  public  services,  'writ- 
ten by  Lord  BoUngbrol^  The  principal 
ficoiitoftfaebaUdingis850feetIong.  The 
interior  ia  magnificently  finished,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  collection  of  scalptures  and 
paintinga :  among  the  latter  are  some  of 
Titian's  and  Rabens's  masterpieces.  The 
libcBiy  is  200  feet  long,  and  contains  near- 
ly 18,000  Tolnmes. 

Thir^five  miles  firom  Woodstock  and 
ninety-ecTen  ftom  London  is  the  watering- 
place  otLeamiiufton,  a  place  of  great  resort, 
and  noted  for  its  medicinal  springs.  We 
woold  advise  travelers  to  stop  here  and 
make  their  excursions  to  Warwick  and 
Kenilworth.  The  ReffoU  is  the  best  hotel 
in  Leamington.  Mr.  Bishop,  the  pro|»ie- 
tor,  has  fine  horses  and  carriages  for  mak- 
ing the  excursions  in  the  neighborhood. 
F)opolation,  16,000.  The  minwal  waters 
are  very  efficadous  in  diseases  of  the  skin. 
The  environs  are  particularly  interesting. 
The  town  contains  assembly-^ooms,  ball- 
rooms, magnificent  pump  and  bath  rooms, 
leading  and  library  rooms,  a  museum,  pio- 
toie-gallery,  and  theatre. 

The  views  of  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth 
are  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  only  five 
miks  from  the  town  of  Leamington,  and  a 
day  may  be  well  spent  in  their  examina- 
tioo.  Sit  Walter  Scott  has  immortalized 
their  ivy-covered, "  cloud-capped  towers" 
in  bis  novel  ei  the  same  name,  which  every 
one  who  has  not  read  should  do  before  he 
visits  this  glorious  ruin.  Hie  castle  was 
founded  by  Geoflfrey  de  Clinton,  l<nrd  cham- 
berlain to  Henry  L  Henry  III.  gave  it 
to  the  femons  Shnon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester.  After  this  nobleman  took  up 
arms  against  the  king,  It  was  the  favorite 
lesort  of  his  insurgent  ftiends.  After  the 
eail  had  fled  to  ii-anoe,  the  rebels  held  out 
six  months  against  the  entire  forces  of  the 
kingdom.  Edward  IL  was  imprisoned  here. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester held  a  tournament  here,  which  was 
attended  by  one  hundred  knights  and  their 
ladies.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it 
came  into  possession  of  the  femons  John 
of  Gaunt,  Edward's  third  son,  who  bo- 
qoeathed  it  to  his  son  Henry  Bolingbroke, 
afterward  Henry  lY.,  after  which  it  re- 


mained the  property  of  the  crown  until 
Elizabeth  presented  it  to  her  fevorite,  Dud- 
ley, Earl  of  Leicester,  who  entertained  the 
vkgin  queen  here  in  1566, 1568,  and  1575. 

The  "royal  progress"  of  Queen  Bess  is 
described  by  Scott.  It  is  said  that  Leices- 
ter spent  $85,000  in  seventeen  days'  enter- 
tainment, which  is  equivalent  to  half  a 
million  at  the  present  time.  Tlie  castle 
was  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell. 
After  the  Restoration,  it  was  presented  to 
Sir  Edward  Hyde  by  Charles  II.,  who  also 
created  him  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Baron 
of  Kenilworth,  in  whose  fiimily  it  has  re- 
mained to  the  present  day. 

Two  miles  to  the  west  of  Leamington  is 
Warwick,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Avon.  It  is  principally  noted  for  its  his- 
torical associations  and  famous  ancient  cas- 
tle, the  magnificent  residence  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick.  The  principal  object  of  in- 
terest in  the  town  is  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary's,  which  contains  many  magnificent 
monuments ;  that  of  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  next  to  the  monument 
of  Henry  VII.,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is 
considered  the  finest  in  England.  Here  is 
also  the  monument  of  Elizabeth's  favorite, 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  On  a  mighty 
rock,  at  the  base  of  which  fiows  l^e  Avon, 
is  situated  the  celebrated  Ceuile  of  War' 
wick^  protected  by  embattled  walls  and 
stupendous  towers,  covered  without  with 
ivy,  and  within  with  frescoes  and  elegant 
painUngs.  It  is  at  the  present  time,  not- 
withstanding its  antiquity,  considered  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  places  in  the  king- 
dom. The  armory  contains  many  curious 
relics.  The  celebrated  antique  vase,  found 
in  the  Emperor  Adrian's  villa  at  Tivoll, 
and  known  as  the  **  Warwick  Yasei;"  may 
be  seen  in  the  green-house ;  it  is  capable 
of  holding  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
gallons.  Guy's  Cliff'  should  be  visited :  it 
ia  only  a  short  distance  from  the  castle : 
here  the  femous  Earl  Guy  and  his  wife  are 
buried.  From  Guy's  Tower  the  views  are 
exceedingly  fine. 

Siratford-upon-Avonf  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  William  Sliakspeare,  lies 
eight  milee  southwest  of  Warwick.  Prin- 
cipal hotel  Bed  Hor$e^  where  the  traveler 
may  well  put  up  for  a  day  or  two.  This 
house  is  known  as  the  Washington  Irving 
Hotel,  that  author  having  stopped  here. 
In  the  parlor  is  a  diair  with  hi^  name  en- 
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graved  oa  a  bnuw  plate;  also  hie poker^ 
Geoffrey^s  sceptre,  to  which  he  alludes  in 
his  Sketch-book.  The  house  in  which  the 
**  immortal  bard"  was  bom  has  been  pur- 
chased by  subscription,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
senred  for  future  generations.  The  room 
in  which  the  poet  is  said  to  haye  been  bom 
is  in  its  original  state.  There  are  deeds 
in  the  museum  (situated  in  the  house,  ad- 
mission sixpence)  which  prove  that  his 
father  resided  in  this  house.  In'one  of  the 
upper  rooms  is  the  **  Stratford  portrait"  of 
the  author,  and  it  is  of  undoubted  authen- 
ticity, having  been  in  Mr.  Hunt's  family 
for  over  a  century.  Among  the  leading 
relics  in  the  museum  we  enumerate  the 
following:  Deed  made  in  1596,  proving 
that  John  Shakspeare,  &ther  of  the  poet, 
resided  in  the  house  caJled  the  Birthplace ; 
the  celebrated  Letter  from  Mr.  Richard 
Qnyney  to  Shakspeare,  in  1598,  asking  for 
a  loan  of  £30,  the  only  letter  addressed  to 
Shakspeare  known  to  exist ;  the  Declare* 
tion  of  Uses  relating  to  New  Place  and 
other  Shakspeorian  property,  1647 :  Susan 
Hall,  daughter,  and  Elizabeth  Nash,  grand- 
daughter to  the  poet,  are  parties  to  this 
deed ;  Shakspeare's  gold  Signet  Ring,  with 
the  initials  W,  S.  and  a  true-lover's  knot 
between ;  ancient  Desk,  said  to  have  been 
Shakspeare's,  removed  from  the  Grammar- 
school;  Cast  (considered  to  be  the  bedt) 
from  the  bust  in  the  chancel,  by  Bullock : 
two  only  were  taken ;  the  old  Sign  of  the 
Falcon  at  Bedford,  where  Shakspeare  is 
said  to  have  drunk  too  deep;  Model  in 
plaster  of  Shakspeare  asleep  under  the 
crab-tree,  by  £.  Gmbb ;  Shakspeare's  Jug, 
from  which  Garrick  sipped  wine  at  the  Ju- 
bilee in  1769 ;  a  Phial,  hermetically  sealed, 
containing  juice  from  mulberries  gathered 
from  Shakspeare's  mulberry-tree :  the  tree 
was  cut  down  in  1758 ;  Specimen  from  an 
original  copy  of  "  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor ;"  a  Sword  of  Shakspeare's,  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  Alderman  Pay- 
ton,  besides  numerous  portraits  of  the  poet. 
We  notice  a  tribute  to  Shakspeare  in  the 
following  verse,  written  by  Lncien  Bona- 
parte during  his  visit  to  the  spot,  and 
which  hangs  framed  in  the  Museum : 

**The  eye  of  genius  glistens  to  admire 
How  memory  hails  the  sound  of  Shak- 
speare's lyre  • 
One  tear  Fll  shed  to  form  a  crystal  shrine 
For  all  that's  grand,  immortal,  or  dirine." 
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The  church  in  which  his  remains 
preserved  is  delightfully  situated  on.  tbe 
banks  of  the  Avon,  and  is  approached  by  a 
fine  avenue  of  lime-treea.     In  the  chancel 
is  a  bust  of  the  poet,  in  front  of  which  he 
and  his  wife  are  buried.     There  ia  a  fine 
statue  of  Shakspeare  in  the  Town-haU  in 
High  Street.     There  are  also,  in  the  sanKe 
hall,  excellent  portraits  of  Shakspeare, 
Garrick,  and  the  Duke  of  Dorset.     About 
one  mile  from  the  town  is  the  cottage  of 
Anne  Hathaway :  it  is  a  most  interesting 
specimen  of  English  farm-house  of  the 
sixteenth  century.     Here  it  is  beUeved 
Anne  Hathaway  was  bom,  whom  Shak- 
speare married  hi  1582,  when  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

London  to  Bedford,  Leketler,  Lfmgh' 
borough,  and  Nottingham. 

Bedford^  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
River  Ouse,  is  about  fifty  miles  from  Lon- 
don.    It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.     It 
contains  a  population  of  13,413.     Hotels, 
George  and  Swan,     There   are   several 
churches  in  Bedford ;  among  the  most  in- 
teresting, that  of  St.  Peter,  which  has  a 
Norman  door,  an  antique  font,  and  some 
old  stained  glass  windows.    Bedford  is 
unequaled  by  any  town  in  England  of  a 
similar  extent  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
charitable  and  educational  establishments. 
John  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress'*  was 
composed  in  the  county  jail.    He  was  pas- 
tor of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  this  town. 
His  birthpUce,  Elstow,  is  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant. 

The  town  o{  Leicester,  containing  68,056 
inhabitants,  is  a  very  ancient  place,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  King  Lear  844  B.C. 
Hotel,  BelL     The  Romans  had  a  station 
here  called  RatsB,  of  which  many  remains 
may  still  be  seen,  including  the  Jervey 
wall,  out  of  which  the  Church  of  St.  Nich- 
olas is  partly  built.   The  castle,  rebuilt  by 
John  of  Gaunt,  was  once  the  seat  of  Simon 
de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester.     Nothing 
now  remains  but  the  Groat  Hall.    Richard 
III.  passed  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  at  Leicester,  in  the  Blue  Boar 
Inn.     He  was  brought  back  to  be  boned, 
and  on  a  house  we  read,  **Here  lie  the  re- 
mains of  Richard  III.,  king  of  England." 
The  walls  and  gateway  of  the  famous  ab- 
bey in  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  died  nii. 
other  object  of  interest. 

Zoci^tft^oii^  116  miles  from  London, 
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carries  on-  an  extensile  hosiery  and  lace 
fnule.  Fourteen  miles  farther  we  come  to 
NoUmghaittt,  situate  on  the  Riyer  Lene, 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  Trent.  Hotels, 
Gtorge  and  Lion.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
hosiery  and  glove  trade  of  Notts,  Leicester, 
and  Derby.  There  are,  altogether,  about 
100,000  persons  employed.  T^e  castle  was 
built  by  William  Peverell,  the  Conqueror^s 
nephew.  Richard  II.'s  widow,  Isabella, 
lived  here  with  her  favorite,  Roger  Morti- 
mer, until  betrayed  to  Edward  HI.,  who 
fraud  an  entrance  through  a  secret  pas- 
sage in  the  rock,  still  called  Mortimer^i 
Bol&f  and  executed  the  fiivorite.  Charles 
L,  in  1540,  here  first  hoisted  his  flag  against 
Parliament,  on  a  hill  in  the  Park,  now 
called  Standard  Hill.  Newstead  Abbey, 
formerly  the  seat  of  Lord  Byron,  is  about 
eleven  miles  distant  fh>m  Nottingham. 

^Newvteadl  fiut  falling,  oooe  resplendent  dome  I 
BdigioQ*8  durlne,  repentant  Henry's  pride ! 
Of  warriors,  monks,  and  dames  the  cloistered 
tomb, 
Whose  pensive  shades  aronnd  thy  mins 
glide. 

»Hafl  to  thy  pQel  more  honoi'd.b  thy  fkU 
Than  modem  mansions  In  their  pUlar'd  state; 
Proudly  majestic  frowns  thy  vaulted  hall, 
SeovUng  defiance  on  the  Idast  of  fate. 

**KewBtead!  what  saddening  change  of  scene  is 
thine! 
Thj  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay; 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 
Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway. 

^Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  gray-worn  towers — 

Tby  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep— 

Thy  d<dsterB  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers— 

These,  these  he  views,  and  views  them  but  to 

weep. 

*^  Yet  are  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret ; 
Cheriah*d  affection  only  bids  them  flow ; 
Pride,  hope,  and  love  forbid  him  to  forget. 
But  warm  hk  boeom  with  InqwssionM  glow. 

*^Yet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gDded  domes. 
Or  gewgaw  grottoes  of  the  vainly  great; 
Yet  Ungers  *mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs, 
ITor  breathes  a  murmur  Against  the  will  of 
fiite. 

^&ply  tby  sun,  emerghig,  yet  may  shine, 
Tlwe  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray ; 
Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine, 
And  bless  thy  future  as  tby  former  day.** 

This  abbey  was  founded  in  the  year  1170, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Henry 
IT.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bynms  until  our  poet  sold  it  and  appropri- 
ated the  proceeds  for  the  Jointure  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Byron.  Lord  Byron  repaired  a 
luge  portion  of  this  beautiful  Gothic  struo- 
tore,  but  paying  more  special  attention  to 


the  inside  than  the  exterior,  entirely  neg- 
lecting the  roof,  the  rain  penetrated  to  the 
apartments,  and  in  a  few  years  destroyed 
the  elaborate  ornaments  which  his  Icurdsbip 
bestowed  upon  it.     The  neat  little  apart- 
ment which  Lord  Byron  used  as  his  study 
was  decorated  with  a  select  collection  of 
books,  good  classic  busts,  a  sword  in  a  gilt 
case,  an  antique  cross,  several  skulls,  etc. 
Newstead  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Col. 
Wildman,  who  has  improved  it  greatly,  and 
displayed  most  exquisite  taste  and  genius 
upon  it.     On  one  occasion,  while  clearing 
the  lake,  a  brass  eagle  was  found,  in  whose 
breast  were  concealed  the  abbey  papers, 
sealed  up.    This  eagle  is  now  in  South- 
well Church.     In  the  garden,  Byron's  fa- 
vorite  dog  Bot^wain  is  buried,  with  the 
well-known  epitaph.     Three  miles  fiirther 
is  Annesley  Hall,  where  lived  Mary  Cha- 
worth,  Byron's  first  love.     On  a  little  oak- 
en door  in  the  garden  wall  marks  may  still 
be  seen  of  Lord  Byron's  balls,  who  used  it 
for  a  target. 

London  to  Rug^^  Coventry ^  Birmingh<xin, 
Stafford^  Sto^epori,  Afanchester,  and  Liver- 
pool, 

Rugby  is  principally  famous  for  its  gram- 
mar-school, founded  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  by  Lawrence  Sheriff'.  It  has 
since  become  one  of  the  finest  in  the  king- 
dom, owing  principally  to  the  exertions  of 
the  Ute  celebrated  scholar,  Dr.  Arnold.  A 
mile  and  a  half  from  Rugby  is  Bilton  HaD, 
finrmerly  the  residence  of  Addison.  Addi- 
son's Walk,  a  long  avenue  in  the  garden, 
was  so  called  firom  having  been  hb  favor- 
ite promenade. 

Coventry,  about  twelve  miles  from  Rug- 
by, is  a  city  of  great  antiquity.  Popula- 
tion, 41,647.  Coventry  takes  its  name, 
like  Covent  Garden  in  London,  from  a 
monastery  founded  by  Leofric  the  Saxon, 
and  his  wifb  Godiva,'in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  story  is  well  known  of  Godiva's 
riding  naked  through  the  town  to  take 
away  a  heavy  tax  from  the  people.  The 
Miracle  Plays  were  acted  here  by  the  Gray 
Friars  at  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  and 
were  often  witnessed  by  Henry  VI.  Cov- 
entry carries  on  a  large  trade  of  watches 
and  ribbons,  of  which  it  is  the  seat  of  man- 
u&cture.  Tlot^ls^  King' 8  Head  Qn&  Castle, 
Birmingham  is  118  miles  from  London 
by  the  Northwestern  Railway.  It  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  852,000.    Prin- 
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cipal  hotel,  GrecU  Wettem,  Birmingham 
is  exclusively  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial city,  situated  midway  between 
Liverpool  and  London,  and  is  the  great 
seat  of  the  hardware  manufacture,  which 
consists  of  every  description  of  steel  or  iron 
goods,  from  the  largest  kind  of  fire-arms 
to  the  smallest  metallic  articles  required 
for  use  or  ornament.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  Birmingham  is  any  thing  but 
prepossessing,  most  of  the  town  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  artisan  population,  and  there 
are  but  few  public  buildings.  The  princi- 
pal are  the  town-hall,  a  splendid  Corinthi- 
an edifice,  and  the  (Gothic  grammar-school* 
Some  of  the  banks  and  the  theatre  are  de- 
serving of  notice. 

Stafford,  a  long,  straggling  town,  about 
132  miles  from  London,  has  a  population 
of  12,532.  It  is  principally  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  There 
are  two  ancient  churches,  St.  Mary's,  in 
the  early  Gothic  style,  and  St  Chad's, 
which  is  principally  Norman  work.  The 
castle  was  built  in  913,  by  Ethelfleda, 
daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great ;  a  part  of 
the  ancient  keep  may  still  be  seen  at  Staf- 
ford Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Stafford.  The 
next  place  of  importance  on  our  route  is 
Stoc1^)ortj  chiefly  noted  for  its  cotton  man- 
ufactories. There  are  between  fifty  and 
sixty  factories  in  and  around  the  town; 
Marsland's,  one  of  the  largest,  is  300  feet 
long,  and  has  six  hundred  windows. 

Manchester  is  the  great  centre  and  capi- 
tal of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  con- 
tains, with  its  suburb  Salford,  366,836  in- 
habitants. Hotels,  Queen^s  and  Albion. 
Manchester  is  situated  on  the  River  Ir- 
well,  an  affluent  of  the  Mersey,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Salford  by  six  bridges.  One 
of  them,  the  Victoria,  is  veiy  handsome. 
It  contains  many  interesting  buildings,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Mary's,  an  ancient  Gothic  structure 
containing  numerous  monuments, with  sev- 
eral chapels  highly  ornamented.  St.  Mary's 
Chapel,  and  that  of  the  Derby  family,  are 
most  deserving  of  notice.  The  Exchange, 
Town  -  hall,  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Commercial  Rooms,  and  New  Bailey  Pris- 
on, all  deserve  particular  attention.  The 
Botanical  Garden,  and  Peel  and  Victoria 
Parks,  arc  the  principal  places  of  recrea- 
tion for  the  inhabitants.  The  great  lions 
of  the  place  are  the  immense  cotton  mills, 
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whidi  send  out  yearly  125,000,000  lbs.  of 
manu&ctured  cotton  goods.  Every  branch 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  is  here  carried 
on  to  an  enormous  extent.  Iron  and  brass 
founderies  are  also  numerous,  and  num- 
berless other  branches  of  business  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  ^  large  pop- 
ulation. There  are  five  difierent  lines  of 
railways  diverging  from  Manchester.  It  is 
also  the  centre  of  an  extensive  system  of 
canals,  all  connected  with  large  and  popu- 
lous towns  devoted  to  the  manufacturing 
trade.  Manchester  is  only  thirty  miles 
distant  from  Liverpool. 

Liverpool  is  situated  on  the  northeast 
side  of  the  River  Mersey,  near  its  mouth, 
and  extends  three  miles  in  length  along 
its  banks.  It  is  the  second  city  in  the 
kiiigdom,  and  contains  about  500,676  in- 
habitants. Principal  hotel,  the  AdelpH^ 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  Great  Britain. 
Liverpool  is  noted  for  the  magnificence  of 
its  docks,  whi6h  are  constructed  on  a  most 
stupendous  scale,  covering,  with  the  dry- 
docks,  200  acres,  with  15  miles  of  quays. 
Nearly  one  third  of  its  trade  is  with  the 
United  States.  The  cotton  which  for- 
merly arrived  here  annually  amounted  to 
2,500,000  bales.  The  principal  buildings 
of  Liverpool  are  the  Assize  Courts,  Cus- 
tom-house, St.  George's  Hall,  Exchange, 
and  Town-hall,  which  is  a  fine  Palladian 
building  surmounted  by  a  dome  support- 
ing a  statue  of  Britannia.  It  contains 
statues  of  Roscoe  and  Canning  by  Chan- 
trey  ;  also  a  number  of  portraits.  The  in- 
terior is  divided  into  many  fine  saloons, 
elegantly  fitted  up.  A  Free  Library  has 
been  erected  by  Su:  William  Brown.  In 
the  square  at  the  Exchange  is  a  monu- 
ment in  bronze,  executed  by  Westmacott, 
in  honor  of  Nelson,  representing  the  dying 
hero  receiving  a  naval  crown  of  victory, 
and  an  enemy  prostrate  and  crushed  be- 
neath his  feet.  At  the  junction  of  Lon- 
don Road  and  Pembroke  Place  there  is  a 
magnificent  equestrian  statue  of  George 
III.  by  the  same  artist.  The  Collegiate 
and  Mechanics'  Institutions  of  Liverpool 
are  highly  important  educational  estab- 
lishments, and  there  are  several  others  for 
the  encouragement  of  art  and  science.  The 
Derby  Museum  and  Philharmonic  Hall  are 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, covering  ten  acres  of  ground,  are 
most  tastefUly  arranged.  St.  James's  Com- 
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eteiy.  very  elegantly  planned,  is  located 
behind  St.  Jameses  Walk :  it  was  formed 
out  of  a  quany  of  red  stone.  Near  the 
entrance  is  a  pretty  little  chapel  contain- 
ing some  fine  sculpture.  A  monument 
has  been  erected  over  the  remains  of  Mr. 
Hnskisson,  with  a  fine  white  marble  statue 
of  deceased  habited  in  a  toga.  Religious 
worship  exists  here  in  almost  eveiy  form. 
There  are  a  number  of  charitable  institu- 
tions, many  of  them  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter. There  are  five  theatres  in  Liverpool 
in  additi(m  to  the  Amphitheatre  and  As- 
sembly Rooms.  The  Wellington  Rooms, 
in  Mount  Pleasant,  are  large  and  finely  ar- 
ranged. A  drive  should  be  taken  through 
Princess  Park,  which  is  very  elegant. 

Maucketter  to  Bradford^  Leeds,  York,  and 
Scar^omuffh, 

Bradjordj  the  great  seat  of  the  worsted 
txhds,  is  situated  at  the  union  of  three  ex- 
tensive valleys,  where  three  railroads  meet. 
It  contains  a  population  of  106,218.  Coal 
and  iron  abonnd  in  the  vicinity,  but  spin- 
ning and  weaving  worsted  and  woolen 
cloths  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants. There  are  altogether  about  180 
mUls,  employing  12,000  hands.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  St.  George's  Music  Hall, 
opened  in  1858,  the  Town-hall,  Court-house, 
and  Exchange.  Peel  Park,  containing  64 
seres,  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 

LeedSj  the  principal  seat  of  woolen  man- 
oCMture  in  England,  and  the  fifth  town  in 
size  and  commercial  prosperity,  is  about 
eleven  miles  troia  Bradford.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Aire, 
and  contains  nearly  236,000  inhabitants. 
The  principal  hotels  are  the  Great  Norlh' 
«niandC2u^*«*  Leede  is  irregularly  built, 
and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked. 
Besides  the  production  of  woolen  goods, 
Leeds  has  many  large  establishments  for 
fbx-spinning,  with  glass-honse,  potteries, 
and  fiictories  for  making  steam-engines. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  here  is 
a  view  of  the  cloth-halls  on  market-days. 
The  Town-hall  is  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings: it  includes  the  Assize  Courts  and 
the  great  hall,  one  of  the  largest  rooms  in 
the  kingdom,  capable  of  holding  8000  per- 
sons. In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  statue 
of  the  queen  in  white  marble.  There  is 
also  a  ^e  organ  and  a  bronze  bust  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  building  was 
opened  by  the  queen  in  1858  on  her  visit 


to  Leeds.  Near  Leeds  are  the  ruins  of 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  which  will  well  repay  a 
visit.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  the  12th 
century  by  Henry  de  Lacy  for  monks  of 
the  Cistercian  order.  The  tower,  doorway, 
and  other  remains,  are  covered  with  ivy. 
Twenty-one  miles  from  Leeds  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Haworth,  place  of  residence  of 
Charlotte,  Anne,  and  Maria  Bront6,  author- 
esses of  "Jane  Eyre,"  "  Villette,"  "Wuth- 
eiing  Heights,"  etc. 

York  contains  a  population  of  40,000. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  Black  Swan. 
This  house  has  been  established  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  and  furnishes  the  traveler 
with  every  possible  comfort  The  hotel  is 
possessed  of  an  interesting  relic  in  the 
shape  of  a  hand-bill,  which  announces  the 
departure  of  the  stage-coaches  for  London 
from  the  Black  Swan  at  York  every  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday,  be^nning  on 
Friday,  the  Uih  ofAjml,  1706.  York  is 
finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Onso, 
in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  plain.  It  is 
very  ancient,  and  is  only  second  in  the 
kingdom  in  point  of  rank.  York  has  al- 
ways held  a  conspicuous  place  in  all  the 
disturbances  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
the  War  ofthe"  Roses."  It  is  said  it  dates 
back  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
During  the  time  of  the  Romans,  A.D.  150, 
it  was  the  capital  of  Britain.  It  is  inclosed 
by  ancient  walls  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  1280  by  Edward  I.  They  now 
form  a  most  delightful  promenade  round 
the  city.  Constantino  the  Great  is  said 
by  some  authors  to  have  been  bom  here  in 
272,  but  all  evidence  of  this  fact  is  involved 
in  obscurity :  his  father,  Constantius,  died 
here  in  807.  The  Romans  removed  en- 
tirely from  the  island  in  480,  leaving  the 
Britons  at  the  mercy  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots.  These,  however,  were  finally  de- 
feated, in  a  battle  near  York,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Saxons,  who  immediately  turned 
their  arms  against  those  whom  they  had 
come  to  succor,  and,  after  a  series  of  strug- 
gles, became  masters  of  the  country,  and 
established  the  Heptarchy.  York  was  the 
capital  of  the  part  called  Deira.  On  the 
23d  of  September,  1066,  the  battle  of  Stam- 
ford Bridge  was  fought  near  York,  which 
preceded  by  only  a  few  days  the  landing 
of  William  the  Norman  in  ^gland.  Here 
Harold  defeated  Harfagar,  king  of  Nor- 
way, who  had  invaded  F^gland  and  taken 
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possession  of  York.  Harold  entered  York 
in  triumph ;  but,  hearing  almost  immedi- 
ately of  the  landing  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, he  hastened  with  his  forces  to 
meet  him,  and,  nine  days  after,  his  triumph 
at  Stamford  Bridge  lost  his  crown  and  life 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  York  was  com- 
pelled to  bow  to  the  conqueror,  and  was 
garrisoned  by  Norman  soldiers ;  but,  hav- 
ing thrown  off  its  yoke  and  massacred  the 
garrison,  it  was  besieged  by  William,  and 
obliged  to  surrender  on  account  of  famine, 
when  it  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The 
Cathedral  was  founded  by  Edwin,  king  of 
Northumberland,  in  625,  but  was  princi- 
pally erected  in  the  18th  and  14th  centu- 
ries, and,  although  composed  of  five  differ- 
ent styles  of  Gothic  architecture,  such  care 
was  taken  in  uniting  the  several  parts  that 
the  whole  edifice  appeared  as  one  design. 
It  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  a  tran- 
sept with  aisles,  a  choir  with  aisles,  ves- 
tries, chapels,  chapter-house,  and  vestibule. 
Its  length  is  524  feet,  the  second  longest  in 
England ;  length  of  transept,  222 ;  length 
of  nave,  264 ;  height,  99  feet.  At  the  east 
end  is  a  splendid  window,  a  work  of  the 
15th  century,  75  feet  long  by  82*  broad. 
The  oldest  part  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
south  transept,  built  in  1246  by  Archbish- 
op De  Grey,  whoje  tomb  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  church.  From  Paulinus,  who  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  York  in  625,  down 
to  the  present  time,  York  has  had  no  less 
than  ninety-two  archbishops.  It  is  also 
the  only  dty  except  London  which  boasts 
a  lord  mayor.  York  Castle,  erected  by 
William  I.,  is  another  object  of  interest 
It  is  now  used  as  a  jail,  and  includes  the 
courts  of  law.  The  only  part  wliich  re- 
tains the  appearance  of  an  ancient  castle 
is  the  keep,  or  Clifford's  Tower,  a  pictur- 
esque ruin  overgrown  with  trees  and  ivy. 
Among  the  public  buildings  worthy  of  no- 
tice are  Guildhall,  containing  a  memorial 
window  to  the  late  prince  consort :  the  As- 
sembly Rooms,  Music  Hall,  and  the  Muse- 
um, which  contains  various  Roman  and 
Saxon  remains.  York  is  famous  for  its 
cure  of  hams. 

A  few  miles  west  of  the  city  is  Marston 
Moor,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  principal  en- 
gagements between  the  armies  of  Charles 
I.  and  the  Parliament  Farther  to  the 
southeast  is  the  village  of  Lowton,  where 
a  sanguinary  battle  was  foughi  during  the 
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"  War  of  the  Roses."  Scarhoroughy  one 
of  England's  most  celebrated  watering' 
places,  is  1^  hours  from  York,  and  is  well 
worth  a  visit  The  Crown  hotel,  situated 
on  the  cliff  immediately  above  the  Spa, 
has  one  of  the  best  positions  for  a  hotel  in 
England :  its  sea  and  land  views  are  both 
exquisite.  The  house  itself  is  well  man- 
aged. The  JtoffcU  hotel  is  a  gem  of  clean- 
liness and  neatness ;  it  has  a  beautiful  ball- 
room, used  exclusively  for  that  purpose, 
where  balls  are  given  every  Friday  even- 
ing. Scarborough  is,  perhaps,  a  prettier 
place,  as  for  as  scenery  is  concerned,  than 
either  Brighton  or  Torquay.  The  last 
two  places  are  barren  and  treeless,  but  here 
the  blu£b  are  covered  with  verdure  from 
summit  to  base,  and  the  bay  is  equal  to 
any  in  Europe,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Na- 
ples. The  beach  is  superb.  A  fine  ter- 
race, one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sands,  forms  a  delightful  marine  prom- 
enade. A  handsome  iron  bridge,  414  feet 
in  length,  connects  the  dissevered  cliffs, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
town.  The  springs  of  Scarborough  are 
saline  chalybeates;  the  west  and  south 
wells  are  the  most  important,  and  here 
stands  the  Spa  House,  the  great  place  of 
resort.  The  whole  length  of  the  building 
facing  the  sea  is  covered  with  a  veranda, 
on  which  seats  are  placed,  and  these  are 
always  filled,  while  a  crowd  of  saunterers 
in  double  file  are  passing  each  other  on 
the  promenade.  In  the  gardens  the  band 
plays  three  times  a  day  in  summer,  and 
twice  in  winter,  sheltered  by  an  ornament- 
al kiosk  much  resembling  in  form  the  one 
before  the  Kursaal  at  Baden.  The  walks 
and  terraces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Spa  are 
every  thing  that  exquisite  masonry,  mac- 
adam, lawn,  and  flowers  can  make  them. 
Scarborough  Castle  stands  on  a  promonto- 
ry three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  was  built  during  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen  by  William,  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle. The  keep  is  the  only  part  of  the 
castle  remaining:  it  is  a  square  tower 
nearly  100  feet  in  height,  with  walls  12 
feet  thick. 

York  to  Durham,  Newcaatle-vpoTH-Tyne, 
and  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 

Durham  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  River  Wear : 
population,  14,088.  This  city  is  princi- 
pally visited  for  its  cathedral,  one  of  the 
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finest  in  England.  A  chorch  was  first 
built  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral,  at  the 
end  of  the  10th  century,  by  the  monks  of 
Lindisfame,  who  rested  here  with  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Cuthbert.  The  present  build- 
ing was  begun  in  1098,  and  is  buUt  chiefly 
in  the  Norman  style.  It  is  in  the  form  o/ 
a  cross,  420  feet  long  and  92  high.  Dur- 
ham Castle  was  first  built  by  WOliam  the 
Conqueror,  and  has  been  until  recently 
the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  l^e  Palat- 
inate. It  consists  of  a  laxge,  solid  keep, 
and  a  great  hall  180  feet  in  length.  It  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Uniyersity,  which 
was  opened  in  1882.  About  a  mile  west 
of  Duriiam  is  NeyiHe^s  Cross,  where  David 
Bnce  was  defeated  in  1846.  An  excursion 
might  be  made  out  of  the  route  from  York 
toiZt^pon,  a  distance  of  24  miles.  Hotels, 
Vmconk,  Crown  and  AfkAor,  The  great 
object  of  interest  in  Ripon  is  the  Cathedral, 
the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1831 ; 
the  building  was  not  finished,  however, 
vastSL  more  than  a  century  later.  Under 
the  Cathedral  is  a  small  Saxon  chapel, 
called  St. WilfHd's  Needle,  after  the  found- 
er  of  the  original  minster.  Three  miles 
and  a  half  from  Ripon  are  Studley  Royal 
and  Fonniam  Abbey j  the  property  of  Lord 
De  Grey  and  Ripon.  The  latter  is  perhaps 
the  finest  ruin  in  England,  covering  two 
acres  of  ground,  though  it  formerly  ex- 
tended over  ten  acres.  The  abbey  was 
baUt  by  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order, 
and  was  one  of  the  richest  monasteries  in 
tile  kingdom.  The  tower  and  the  walls, 
boflt  in  the  Gothic  style,  are  still  standing. 
NemccuU&-vp(m-T^yne  is  situated  on  the 
north  bank  <^  the  River  T3rne,  about  ten 
mfl»  above  its  mouth.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  111,157.  This  place  derives  its  or- 
igin from  the  Roman  station,  Pons  ^ii,  the 
second  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Ha* 
drian's  Wall.  It  was  called  Monkchester 
before  the  Conquest,  owing  to  the  number 
of  its  monastics.  The  castle  erected 
here  by  Robert,  son  of  WilllanL  the  Con- 
queror, gave  it  its  present  name.  Along 
the  buikB  of  the  river,  where  most  of  the 
business  is  carried  on,  the  streets  and 
houses  are  dim  and  dingy,  but  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town  all  this  has  been  swept 
away  and  magnificent  streets  and  squares 
been  erected  in  their  room.  This  great 
change  is  owing  to  Mr.  Grainger,  a  native 
of  tiie  town.    Newcastle  is  chiefly  oocn- 
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pied  in  the  shipment  of  coals,  of  which 
three  millions  of  tons  are  shipped  annual- 
ly. Newcastle  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  interesting  events :  David  I.  of  Scot- 
land made  himself  master  of  the  town 
during  the  reign  of  Stephen ;  in  1292,  John 
Baliol  did  homage  here  to  Edward  I.  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  an  attempt  was  also 
made  here  to  establish  a  permanent  peace 
between  England  and  Scotland.  The  prin- 
cipal buildiDgs  of  interest  are  the  Ex- 
change, Guildhall,  Post-office,  and  the 
Market-house,  240  feet  long,  and  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Of  the 
churches,  St.  Nicholas's,  a  Gothic  cross 
with  a  beautiful  spire,  and  St.  Andrew's, 
of  Norman  architecture,  are  the  finest. 
Of  the  old  castle,  the  keep,  80  feet  high, 
now  used  as  a  prison,  and  the  beautiful 
Norman  chapel,  still  remain.  Gateshead, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tyne,  is  a  sub- 
urb of  Newcastle.  They  are  connected  by 
the  High-Level  Bridge,  a  splendid  iron 
structure  1400  feet  long,  the  work  of  Rob- 
ert Stephenson. 

A  short  distance  out  of  our  route  to  Ber- 
wick is  Ahwick  Ccutie,  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  This  building 
belonged  to  a  Saxon  baron,  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  has  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Percy  family  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century.  The  build- 
ing has  lately  been  restored  and  fitted  up 
in  the  most  magnificent  style.  In  the 
grounds,  which  are  very  beautiful,  are  the 
ruins  of  two  ancient  abbeys,  Alnwick  and 
Hulme,  the  former  founded  in  1147,  the  lat- 
ter in  1240.  Six  mUes  distant  are  the 
ruins  of  Wamworth  Cattle^  also  belonging 
to  the  Percy  family.  This  buflding  is 
very  large,  and  the  walls  in  many  places 
entire.  The  famous  hermitage,where  one 
of  the  Bertrams  of  Bothal-l£»thal  passed 
his  life  in  penance  for  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  is  half  a  mUe  distant. 

Berwick'Upon'Thoeed,  sixty-three  miles 
Arom  Newcastle,  stands  on  the  border  of 
England,  and  during  the  Border  Wars  was 
continually  taken  and  retaken  both  by 
Scotch  and  English.  It  was  made  inde- 
pendent of  both  countries  by  Henry  YIII. 
Here  Baliol  was  crowned  King  of  Scotland 
by  Edward  I.,  and  here  also  he  shut  up 
the  Countess  of  Bnchan  for  six  years,  in  a 
wicker  cage. 
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York  to  Doneastery  Newark,  Peterhorough, 
BurUingdotiy  mid  Cambridge. 

Doncaster,  158  miles  from  London,  is 
noted  for  its  races,  held  in  the  third  week 
of  September.  It  contains  12,000  inhabi- 
tants. Principal  hotels  are  New  Angel  and 
Reindeer,  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  cleanest  towns  in  England.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  Mansion  House, 
Town-hall,  St.  George's,  and  Christ's 
Church,  Not  much  object  in  stopping, 
unless  during  the  race  week.  The  town 
is  celebrated  for  its  extensiye  corn-market. 
Forty-five  miles  from  Doncaster  is  HuU,  a 
convenient  place  of  embarkation  to  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  Wilson  &  Son's  first-class 
line  of  steamers  sailing  regularly  from  this 
port.  Hotels,  StcUion  and  Royal,  Hull 
is  one  of  the  principal  sea-ports  of  Great 
Britain,  being  admirably  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rivers  Humber,  Hull,  Quae, 
and  Trent.  The  custom-house  duties  of 
this  port  alone  amount  annually  to  half  a 
million  pounds.  The  Church  of  the  Trin- 
ity is  one  of  the  finest  buildings.  Wilber- 
foroe  was  a  native  of  Hull:  a  column 
founded  in  his  honor  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1834,  the  day  of  negro  emancipation,  stands 
near  the  Prince's  Bridge.  The  seat  of 
Washington's  ancestors.  South  Cave^  may 
be  visited  from  Hull.  They  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  the  17th  century. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Washington  at  Cave 
Castle. 

Newark^  120  miles  from  London,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  branch  of  the  TVent.  Hotels, 
Saracen's  Bead  and  Clinton  Arms,  The 
castle  is  the  principal  object  of  interest. 
It  was  built  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, during  the  reign  of  Stephen.  It  con- 
sists now  only  of  broken  walls.  King 
John  died  here  A.D.  1216.  Newark  was 
three  times  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  An  excursion  might  be  made 
to  Lincoln,  fifteen  miles  distant.  This  was 
the  Roman  lindum  Colonia,  from  which 
the  present  name  is  derived.  It  contains 
20,999  inhabitants.  Uoteii,  Saracen's  ffead. 
The  Cathedral  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  and  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  forty 
miles.  It  is  a  double  cross,  475  feet  long, 
in  the  early  English  style.  The  choir, 
west  front,  and  Lady  Clu^l  are  very  in- 
teresting. Notice  sJso  the  monuments  of 
Eleanor,  qneen  of  Edwud  I.,  and  of  Lady 
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Twinford,  wife  of  John  of  Craunt.  The 
large  bell,  Great  Tom,  is  the  third  in  size 
in  the  kingdom.  The  other  buildings 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  Chapter-house, 
Castle,  Guildhall,  and  the  Newport  Gate. 
This  last,  with  an  adjoining  piece  of  wall, 
is  Roman,  erected  40  years  after  Christ. 

Peterborough,  a  small  city  of  8000  inhab- 
itants, contains  the  remains  of  a  splendid 
old  cathedral,  in  which  Catharine  of  Ara- 
gon  was  interred ;  Mary  Queen  of  Soots 
was  first  buried  here,  but  her  remains 
were  afterwards  remov^  to  Westminster 
Abbey  by  her  son,  James  I.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town  is  Milton  Park,  the 
residence  of  the  Earl'FitzwilUam.  Here 
is  a  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  given 
by  her  to  Sur  W.  FitzwUliam  the  day  she 
was  beheaded  at  Fotheringay  CasUe. 

Huntingdon  contains  6000  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  was  former- 
ly a  Roman  station.  The  remainr  of  a 
castle  erected  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  917 
are  still  visible.  It  contains  a  town-hall, 
assembly-rooms,  and  theatre. 

One  mile  from  the  town  is  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Cromwell  family.  A  short 
distance  farther  is  Brampton  Park,  the 
handsome  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester. 

Cambridge  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
but  derives  its  present  celebrity  from  its 
university,  which  embraces  seventeen  col- 
leges and  haUs.  The  names  are,  Catha^ 
rine  Hall,  Chrnt's  College,  Clare  HaU, 
Corpus  Christi,  Downing,  Emmanuel,  Gon- 
viUe  and  Caius,  Jesus,  King's,  Queen's, 
Pembroke,  Magdalene,  St.  John's,  Peter- 
holme,  Sidney  Sussex,  Trinity,  and  Trin- 
ity Hall.  This  university  was,  by  some  ac- 
counts, founded  as  fiir  back  as  680.  Peter- 
holme,  the  oldest  college,  dates  from  1257. 
The  first  charter  extant  was  granted  by 
Edward  I.  Trinity  College,  the  first  of  the 
university,  was  founded  by  Heniy  VIII., 
and  enlarged  by  Qneen  Mary.  Since  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  it  has  been  customary 
for  the  master  of  Trinity  to  entertain  the 
sovereign  when  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bacon,  Raleigh,  Dryden, 
Cowley,  and  Lord  Byron  were  members  of  ' 
Trinity. 

There  was  a  castle  built  here  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  bnt  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  its  gate-house.  The  entire  town 
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of  Cambriclge  ia  embosomed  in  woods,  and 
but  little  of  it  can  be  seen  at  a  distance. 
It  contains  a  population  of  28,000.  The 
principal  hotels  are  University  Arms,  JUd 
Lion,  BuUj  and  Woo^KtcJe.  Visit  the  mag- 
nificent senate-house  belonging  to  the  uni- 
versity, Fitzwilliam  Mnseumf  Observato- 
17,  and  Botanical  Gardens.  The  juriucipal 
churches  are  All  Saints',  Great  St.  Mary's, 
and  Great  St.  Stephen's.  The  last  con- 
tains a  tomb  erected  in  honor  of  Captain 
Gook.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water 
cmTejed  by  an  aqueduct  ^m  a  fountain 
three  miles  distant.  It  is  indebted  for  this 
improrement  to  a  celebrated  horse-hirer 
named  Hobeon,  who  insisted,  when  hiring 
horses  to  the  students,  that  thev  should 
take  them  in  order,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
ftmooa  proverb  of  "Hobson's  choice." 

Mfmchuter  to  Buxton,  Chaiswortk,  Mat- 
lodt,  Dnrhjf,  and  Famworth, 

Travelers  wishing  to  visit  Sheffield  should 
make  an  excursion  from  Manchester,  re- 
taming,  there  to  take  the  cars  for  Bvxton. 
Sheffield  is  a  dingy  manufacturing  city, 
with  little  to  see  but  the  immense  cutlery 
manufactories.  Persons  interested  in  man- 
niactures  had  better  visit  it.  It  contains 
150,000  hihabitants,  and  is  about  162  miles 
from  Iiondon  by  the  Great  Northern  Bail- 
way.  Principal  hotels,  So^fol  and  ABmm, 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  Town-hall, 
Cutler's  Hall,  Assembly  Rooms,  Com  Ex- 
change, and  Shrewsbuiy  Hospital.  Thezs 
are  also  a  theatre,  musio-haU,  and  public 
baths. 

Leaving  Manchester  by  the  Buxton  and 
Manchester  Line,  a  branch  of  the  Midland, 
we  soon  arrive  at  Buxton,  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Derby- 
shire. Buxton  is  said  to  have  been  fii- 
mons  for  its  baths  since  the  time  of  the 
Romans;  they  are  chiefly  recommended 
far  rheumatism  and  chronic  gout,  and  are 
yeariy  visited  by  from  12,000  to  14,000  vis- 
itors. The  season  is  from  June  to  October. 
The  principal  group  of  buildings  at  Bux- 
ton fe  the  Crwxnt,  buUt  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  It  consists  of  three  stories, 
the  lower  ofwhich  forms  A  colonnade.  The 
building  is  chiefly  oecnpied  by  8t,  Aftn*s 
ffotd,  an  assembly-room,  library,  and 
baths.  St  Ann's  Hotel  Is  the  best  in  Bux- 
ton, where  the  traveler  will  And  every  ac- 
commodation. Stables  ore  attached  to  the 
hotel  to  enable  the  visitor  to  make  the  nu- 


merous excursions  in  the  neighborhood. 
Near  the  Crescent  are  the  large  stables  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  Europe,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£120,000.  Close  by  is  the  Old  Hall,  buUt 
by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  where  l£uy  Queen  of 
Scots  was  for  some  time  kept  in  custody. 
Her  apartments  are  still  shown  to  visitors. 
Among  the  excursions  from  Buxton  is 
that  to  Pool's  Hole,  a  cavern  named  after 
a  celebrated  robber  who  once  occupied  it. 
Diamond  Hill,  which  takes  its  name  firom 
beautiful  specimens  of  quartz  crystal  found 
here,  is  not  far  distant.  The  walk  to  Chee 
Tor  should  not  be  omitted :  this  is  a  mass 
of  rocks  three  hundred  feet  high,  overlook- 
ing the  River  Wye,  fh>m  which  a  most  glo- 
rious view  may  be  obtained. 

Leaving  Buxton,  we  proceed  to  Boweley 
Station  in  order  to  visit  Chatsworth,  The 
Chatnoorth  Hotel  is  the  ftkvorite  one  in 
the  neighborhood,  beautifully  situated  in 
Chatsworth  Paric,  within  ten  minutes'  walk 
of  the  princely  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonf^ire.  Omnibuses  firom  this  hotel 
meet  all  the  principal  trains  at  Rowsley 
Station,  and  are  allowed,  by  the  liberality 
of  his  grace,  to  travel  along  the  private 
carriage -drive  through  the  park  which 
passes  the  front  of  the  palace.  Visitors 
will  find  at  the  hotel  every  comfort  and 
accommodation.  Gk>od  post-horses  and  car- 
riages are  supplied  for  Haddon  Hall  and 
other  excursions  in  the  neighborhood. 

Chatstoortht  the  magnificent  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  This  is  consid- 
ered the  finest  place  belcmging  to  any  pri- 
vate individual  in  the  world,  and  is  most 
certainly  the  finest  in  England.  'William 
the  Conqueror  gave  this  vast  domain  to 
his  natural  son,William  Peveril.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  purchased  by  Sir 
William  Cavendish.  The  first  Duke  of 
Devonshire  commenced  the  present  build- 
ing in  1706.  The  park  belonging  to  the 
palace  comprises  2000  acres,  in  which,  it  is 
said,  there  are  over  800  deer.  The  build- 
ing is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  an 
open  court  in  the  middle,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  splendid  fountain,  with  a  statue 
of  the  god  Arion  seated  on  the  back  of  a 
dolphin.  The  interior  of  the  palace  is 
adorned  with  every  thing  that  mitald 
wealth  and  refined  taste  could  procure. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  tapestry 
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and  ornaineDted  -with,  carvings,  whfle  all 
the  pictures  are  gems  of  art.  The  en- 
trance hall  is  a  grotto  of  magnificent  mar- 
ble, filled  with  pictures  and  curiosities  of 
the  rarest  value.  The  picture-gallery  and 
the  gallery  of  statuary  contain  many  gems 
by  Titian,  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  and  Wy- 
att  But  the  gardens  and  conservatory 
are  the  gems  of  the  establishment.  They 
were  planned  and  laid  ont  by  Sur  Joseph 
Paxon,  of  Crystal  Palace  notoriety,  who 
was  formerly  a  common  gardener  of  tlie 
dnke*8,  and  who  received  for  his  gardening 
a  larger  salary  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  ^rried  a  niece  of  the 
houselceeper's,  and  received  with  her  a  for- 
tune of  $100,000.  The  housekeeper's  sit- 
uation is  one  of  considerable  profit,  as  she 
often  receives  over  ^50  per  day  for  show- 
ing visitors  the  establishment.  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  confined  18  years  in 
the  ancient  tower  that  stands  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  palace. 

Haddon  Hail,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Butland,  was  erected  in  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century  by  one  of  the  Vemons, 
the ''kings  of  the  Peak."  The  great  hall, 
which  is  the  Martindale  Hall  in  ScoU's 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  the  Chapel,  built  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  and  the  Eagle 
Tower,  are  all  very  interesting. 

Continuing  on  our  route,  we  pass  Mat- 
lock, a  wntenng-^hice  of  much  interest:  in 
addition  to  the  mineral  springs  for  which 
it  is  noted,  the  walks  in  tiie  neighborhood 
are  delightful,  and  the  scenery  superb. 
Thefe  are  numerous  caverns  in  the  vicini- 
ty, which,  with  the  mines  and  petrifying 
wells,  will  repay  a  visit  of  several  days. 
The  hotels  are  Old  and  New  Bath,  Temple, 
and  Walker's, 

Derby,  a  manufacturing  town,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  contains 
42,000  inhabitants.  B.oU\,  Midland,  This 
is  solely  a  commercial  town,  and  is  noted 
for  its  silk,  woolen,  and  cotton  stockings ; 
also  for  its  marble  and  porcelain  works. 
The  first  silk  mill  in  England  was  built 
here  in  1718,  and  it  is  now  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  fine 
park  for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  town  of  Tamworth,  which  contains 
some  8000  inhabitants.  Is  noted  for  its  an- 
cient castle,  which  is  situated  on  an  artifi- 
cial height  near  the  town.  It  was  present- 
ed by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Robert  de 
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Marmion,  of  Fontenoy,  one  of  whose  de- 
scendants Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immortal- 
ized. Sir  Robert  Peel  represented  Tam- 
worth in  Parliament  for  a  long  time,  and  a 
fine  statue  of  him,  by  Noble,  stands  in  the 
market-place.  The  church  also  contains 
a  monument  to  his  memory.  Hotels,  Peel 
Arms  and  WMte  Horse, 

Liverpool  to  Lancaster,  Penrith,  and  Car^ 
Me. 

Lancaster,  231  miles  fh>m  London,  is 
chiefiy  noted  for  its  castle,  once  a  magnifi- 
cent structure.  The  town  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  River 
Lune,  near  its  month.  It  is  of  very  an- 
cient origin,  having  once  been  a  Roman 
station.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  it 
to  Roger  de  Poiotou.  John  of  Gaunt  bnUt 
its  castle.  The  first  Earl  of  Lancaster  was 
created  in  1266.  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son 
of  Edward  III.,  having  married  Blanche, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  daughter,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title.  His  son,  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  Earl  of  Derby  and  Duke  of 
Hereford,  after  his  father's  death,  became 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  finally  king  in 
1399,  since  which  time  this  duchy  has  been 
associated  with  royal  dignity.  The  town 
received  its  first  charter  from  Eling  John, 
and  is  noted  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Royalists  during 
the  Parliamentary  War ;  also  for  its  par- 
ticipancy  in  the  "War  of  the  Roses"  be- 
tween York  and  Lancaster.  The  castle 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  is  now 
used  as  a  county  jail.  Principal  hotels  are 
King's  Arms  and  Royal  Oak,  Population 
20,000.  This  city  now  gives  the  title  of 
duke  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Penrith  is  ahout  52  mUes  distant  from 
Lancaster.  Peculation  7189.  Hotels, 
New  Crown  and  George,  The  ruins  of  the 
castle,  which  overlook  this  town,  are  ex- 
ceedingly romantic.  This  was  for  a  long 
time  the  reddence  of  Richard  III.  In  the 
burying-ground  of  St.  Andrew's  Church 
there  is  a  curious  monument  called  the  Gi- 
ant's Grave.  It  consists  of  two  stone  pil- 
lars eleven  feet  high,  standing  one  at  each 
end  of  a  grave  fifteen  feet  in  length.  Be- 
tween them  are  four  stones  covered  with 
unintelligible  carvings.  Another  stone, 
called  the  Giant's  Thumb,  stands  close  by. 
Nearly  two  miles  from  Penritli  are  the 
ruins  of  Brougham  Castie,  supposed  to 
have  been  formerly  the  site  of  a  Roman 
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statioD,  coins  and  other  antiqnities  having 
been  discovered  here.  Brougham  Hall, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  a  fine  pic- 
tumque  boilding,  is  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  castle.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Penrith  is  King  Arthnr^s  Bound  Ta^ 
ble,  a  drcnlar  area  more  than  twenty  yards 
in  diameter. 

He  passed  red  Penrith's  Table  Round, 

For  feats  of  chivalry  renowned ; 

Left  Hayborongh's  mound  and  stones  of 

power. 
By  Druids  rMwd  In  magic  hour, 
And  traced  the  Bamont^  wiudinsr  way, 
Till  Ulfo'B  lake  beMnd  him  lay. 

Bndal  fif  Triermain, 

Tisit  also  **  Long  Meg  and  her  Dangh- 
ters."'  They  are  about  six  miles  from  Pen- 
rith, and  are  considered  some  of  the  finest 
relics  of  antiquity.  They  form  a  circle  of 
sizty-seren  stones,  many  of  them  ten  feet 
in  height.  Long  Meg,  a  square  column 
of  red  freestone,  is  eighteen  feet  high  and 
fifteen  feet  in  circnroferenoe.  The  whole 
dicle  is  350  yards  in  drcumferenoe.  The 
neig^iborhood  of  Penrith  is  noted  for  the 
numerous  country  seats  of  £ngland*s  no- 
bility and  gmitry. 

SbL^-nine  miles  from  Lancaster  is  the 
ancient  town  of  CarUtU^  whidi  contains 
28,000  inhabitants.  The  principal  hotel  is 
the  Station.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
manuikctnring  importance ;  contains  an 
ancient  castle,  partly  in  ruins,  the  erection 
of  which  is  attributed  to  William  Rufus. 
This  city  was  taken  by  King  David,  and 
was  afterwards  besieged  by  Robert  Bruce. 
It  nobly  held  out  for  Charles  I.,  and  suf- 
fered much  in  consequence.  The  princi- 
pal objects  of  interest  are  the  remains  of 
the  old  castle,  the  cathedral  parts  of  which 
are  Saxon,  and  the  court-house.  Hotels, 
Cfmntjf  and  Soyal. 

Previous  to  arriving  at  Carlisle,  a  pleas- 
ant excursion  (32  miles)  might  be  made  to 
J)imfrie$  by  diverging  Arom  the  main  line 
of  road,  letting  your  baggage  proceed  to 
Carlisle.  This  town,  in  addition  to  the 
monument  erected  over  the  grave  of  Bums 
in  StMidiael's  Church,  contains  the  house 
where  he  died,  and  whece  his  widow  re- 
sided over  thirty  years.  From  here  you 
can  visit  Caerlaveroch  Castle,  Drumlanrig 
Castle— the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
clencb — Induden  House,  and  New  Abbey. 

Lcmeatler  to  Wmdermere,  Bownest,  Am~ 
blesidef  Qrotmere^  aand  Ketwiek, 


Leaving  Lancaster  by  the  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle  Railway  at  Kendal  Junction,  we 
take  a  branch  line  to  visit  Windermere^  the 
queen  of  all  the  Cumberland  lakes.  The 
town  of  Windermere  itself  is  a  mere  rail- 
way station,  and  travelers  had  better  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Bowness.  This  town  is  sit- 
uated on  the  lake,  distant  one  mile  from 
the  station;  omnibuses  await  the  arrival 
of  each  train.  Principal  hotels  are  the 
Crown  and  Boyal.  A  small  steamer  leaves 
Bowness  several  times  each  day,  making 
the  tour  of  the  lake ;  price  three  shillings. 
The  lake  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  two  miles.  The  scen- 
ery, though  it  has  less  wildness  and  gran- 
deur than  some  of  the  other  lakes,  is  very 
lovely.  The  margin  is  thickly  wooded ; 
cottages  and  villas  peep  fh>m  beneath  the 
trees,  giving  an  air  of  domestic  beauty  to 
the  scene.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  stud- 
ded with  numerous  islands,  the  largest  of 
which  is  Belle  Isle. 

Ambleside,  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  is 
an  excellent  centre  for  excursions  in  the 
Lake  District.  Hotels,  Salutation  and 
Queen'*,  Rydal  Mount,  the  dwelling  of 
the  poet  Wordsworth,  stands  near  the  vil- 
lage. Four  miles  distant  is  the  village  of 
Orcumerej  a  lovely  spot.  Here  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  are  buried.  A  coach 
leaves  Bowness  every  morning  for  Kes- 
wick, returning  the  same  day ;  the  drive  is 
beautiful.  This  town,  situated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Derwentwater  Lake,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  poet  Southey.  Coleridge  re- 
sided with  him  for  four  years  at  Greta 
Hall,  where  Southey  remained  until  his 
death  in  1848. 

The  tour  of  Lake  Ulswater  had  better 
be  made  from  Penrith.  Take  the  coach 
which  leaves  Penrith  Station  every  morn- 
ing at  9  A.M.,  arriving  at  Pooley's  Bridge 
Landing  in  one  hour.  Here  you  embark 
in  a  small  steamer,  making  the  tour  of  the 
lake  in  two  hours,  and  returning  to  Pen- 
rith Station  by  half  past  one. 

LanoaOer  to  Ulverston^  Egremont,  White- 
haven,  and  Cockemuni^ 

UlvereUm,  situated  about  a  mile  firom 
the  estuary  of  the  Leven,  contains  6630  in- 
habitants. It  is  a  market  town  and  port, 
and  ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent. Hotels,  Svn  and  BraddyWe  Arms, 
Conishead  Priory  is  two  miles  distant  from 
Ulverston,  near  the  sea-shore.    It  is  call- 
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ed,  from  the  beauty  of  its  Bitoation,  the 
"  Paradise  of  Furness."  The  paric,  which 
is  intersected  with  public  roads,  forms  a 
delightful  promenade  for  the  people  of  Ul- 
verston.  Six  miles  and  a  half  southwest 
of  Ulverston  are  the  ruins  of  Fumess  Ab- 
bey, belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  abbey  was  founded  in  1127  by  Ste- 
phen, afterward  King  of  England.  The 
church  is  287  feet  long ;  the  walls,  in  many 
places  five  feet  thick,  are  mostly  entire. 
The  distance  from  Lancaster  to  Ulverston 
is  twenty-two  miles.  The  sands  of  More- 
cambe  Bay,  between  Lancaster  and  Ulver- 
ston, are  twice  a  day  left  perfectly  dry  by 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  and  may  be  crossed 
in  safety,  though  never  withotU  a  guide. 

Thirty  miles  from  Ulverston  we  reach 
JSffremorU,  a  small  market  town  of  about 
2500  inhabitants.  To  the  west  of  the  town 
stand  the  ruins  of  Egremont  Castle.  This 
was  built  by  William  de  Mesohines  soon 
after  the  Conquest.  General  Wyndham 
is  the  present  owner  of  the  castle.  Iron 
ore  abounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Egre- 
mont, and  is  carried  unsmelted  to  White- 
havethj  where  it  is  shipped.  This  town  con- 
tains about  18,842  inhabitants,  and  is  a  sea- 
port of  some  importance.  Hotels,  Globe 
and  Black  Lion,  The  coal  mii^es  of  White- 
haven are  its  great  source  of  wealth.  They 
lie  underneath  the  town,  and  extend  more 
than  two  miles  beneath  the  bed  of  the  sea ; 
the  sea,  indeed,  frequently  bursts  into  the 
mines,  causing  fearful  destruction  of  life 
and  property.  Large  quantities  of  coal 
are  shipped  duly,  sometimes  amounting  to 
1500  tons.  Steam-boats  run  from  White- 
haven to  Belfast,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  and 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Travelers  wishing  to 
take  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route  to  the 
Lake  district  may  take  a  steamer  from  Liv- 
erpool to  Whitehaven,  and  thence  proceed 
to  the  lakes. 

Cockermouth  is  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Whitehaven.  Population  7057.  Hotels, 
Ghbe  and  Sun,  This  town  is  the  birth- 
place of  Wordsworth — ^bom  in  April,  1770. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle,  which  stand  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Cocker,  are  very  in- 
teresting. This  building  was  erected  by 
the  Lor4  of  Allerdale  soon  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  was 
confined  here  in  1568.  St  Mary's  Church 
contains  a  memorial  window  to  Words- 
worth. 
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London  to  Efy,  Norwiehj  and  Yamtoutk. 

The  distance  from  London  to  Ely  is  72 
miles.  Ely  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  contains  7428 
inhabitants.  Hotels,  Lamb  and  Bell.  It 
is  chiefly  noted  for  its  cathedral,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe.  This  building  occu- 
pies the  site  of  a  monastery,  erected  here 
in  670.  It  was  converted  into  a  cathedral 
by  Henry  VIII.  Its  entire  length  is  510 
feet.  The  stalls  are  beaatiful  specimens 
of  carving,  and  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  cov- 
ered with  paintings  repiesentiBg  the  finest 
sul^ects  in  Bible  history.  Notice  also  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  formerly  the 
Lady  Chapel,  whidi  is  attached  to  the  ca- 
thedral. 

From  Ely  an  esccursion  may  be  made  to 
l4fnn  Beffitf  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea.  Pop- 
ulation 16,170.  This  is  a  dean,  w41-bnilt 
town,  divided  into  several  parts  by  small 
streams  called  fieets.  The  harbor  is  rather 
difficult  of  access,  but  is  capable  of  con- 
taining 800  sail.  The  principal  boildings 
are  the  Exchange,  Guildhall,  and  St.  Mar- 
garet's Church,  one  of  the  largest  in  En- 
gland. Eugene  Aram,  Bnlwer's  hero,  was 
usher  in  the  grammar>8chool  of  Lynn  Regis 
in  1759,  when  apprehended  for  mnrder. 
Gray  Friar's  Lantern,  a  tower  of  six  sides 
and  ninety  feet  high,  is  a  fine  piece  of  an- 
tiquity.    It  was  built  about  12(S0. 

Norwickf  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  is 
about  112  miles  £rom  London.  Popular 
tion  74,801.  Hotels,  Royal,  Norfolk,  and 
Mend's  Head.  It  is  chiefiy  noted  for  its 
castle  and  cathedral.  The  castle  was  built 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  Norman  Keep,  70  fSset  high,  and  Bi- 
god's  Tower,  still  remain.  The  former  is 
now  used  as  a  JaiL  The  cathedral  was  be- 
gun in  1096  by  Bishop  Herbert  de  Lozinga, 
but  was  not  finished  until  1510.  The  in- 
terior is  411  feet  in  length,  and  contains 
many  interesting  monuments,  among  oth- 
ers that  of  Roger  Bigod,  Anne  Boleyn's 
grandfiither.  Near  to  the  cathedral  stands 
the  bishop's  palace,  which  was  nearly  ru- 
ined by  the  Puritans.  Among  the  other 
principal  buildings  are  the  Market,  Guild- 
hall, Mancroffc  Church  and  Grammar- 
school,  besides  several  fine  hospitals,  etc. 
The  introduction  of  the  woolen  trade 
first  established  the  eminence  of  Norwich, 
and  there  are  now  nnmerout  fjM^riea  for 
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tbe  prodnctioii  of  silk,  mohair,  and  worst- 
ed. 

YaarwMUtk.  Popnlatioii  ai,810.  Hoteb, 
Bosfol  Victoria  and  Angd,  Yarmooth  is  a 
sea-port,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Tare,  aboat  twenty  miles  by  rail  from  Nor- 
wich, the  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  mackerel,  herring,  and  deep- 
sea  fisheries.  It  is  a  place  of  great  an* 
tiqoity.  In  tbe  thirteenth  oentory  it  was 
indoeed  by  a  wall,  with  ten  gates  and  six- 
teen towers,  of  which  the  remains  may  still 
be  seen.  The  present  town,  however,  ex- 
tends fsr  beyond  tills  wall.  The  quay  of 
Yaimonth  is  considered  the  ^est  in  the 
kingdom,  and  forms  a  fashionable  and 
agreeaUe  promenade  more  than  a  mile  in 
length.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
Chnrch  of  St.  Nichdas,  founded  in  1123, 
and  containing  a  fine  organ;  the  Town-hall, 
PoUoe-coort,  Theatre,  and  Libraiy.  On 
tbe  South  Denes,  near  Yannouth,  stands  a 
beantifol  column,  140  feet  high,  in  mem- 
oiy  of  Kelson.  In  the  neighborhood  also 
Bnigh  Castle  may  be  visited,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  Roman  camps  in  the  kingdom. 

Lomdon  to  Rochester,  Canterbury,  tmdDo- 


ModkesteTy  a  place  of  fgnat  antiquity,  is 
29  miles  ftom  London.  The  castle  imd 
cathedral  are  the  principal  objects  of  no- 
tice. The  castle  stands  on  a  rock  over- 
looking tbe  Medway,  and  from  the  keep  a 
most  glorlons  view  may  be  obtained  of  the 
suTounding  country.  Canterbury ,  6b  mULeB 
from  London,  contains  a  magnificent  ca- 
thedral, fiNuided  in  1174,  but  only  finished 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  Y.  The  choir 
and  altar-pieoe  are  worthy  of  attention ; 
also  Uie  shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket. 

Dorer  is  distant  71  mile^  frt>m  London, 
and  contains  a  population  of  25,000.  Prin- 
cipal hotels.  Imperial,  Ship,  and  Lord  War- 
den,  Dover  has  of  late  years  become  con- 
spicuous as  a  watering-place,  though  by 
no  means  a  fashionable  one  like  Brighton. 
It  is  mostly  interesting  for  its  castle,  which 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
era.  The  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  are 
all  exhibited  in  its  defenses :  the  few  traces 
of  the  Roman  portion  are  encircled  by  a 
ditch ;  the  Saxon  part  was  begun  by  Al- 
fred the  Great ;  and  the  present  keep  by 
Gundolph,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1158. 
As  you  ascend  toward  the  keep,  notice 
Queen  Elizabeth's  *' pocket  pistol,"  twen- 


ty-four feet  in  length,  cast  in  Utrecht  in 
1544.  The  keep  stands  370  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  fit)m  the  top  of  which  a 
most  lovely  view  can  be  obtained.  Ex- 
amine tbe  subterranean  barracks;  they 
may  be  seen  either  on  Tuesdays  or  Fri- 
days. 

Passengers  taking  through  tickets  from 
London  to  Paris,  via  Dieppe  and  Rouen 
(both  places  well  worth  a  visit),  can  remain 
four  days  on  the  road,  which  gives  them 
plenty  of  time  to  see  those  pla^s.  Their 
baggage  also  costs  much  less  than  via 
Folkstone  or  Dover,  but  the  sefr-passage 
is  from  five  to  seven  hours.  In  summer 
time  this  route  is  very  pleasant.  In  the 
winter  season  the  other  two  routes  are  more 
desirable.  When  the  wind  blows  from 
south  to  west,  go  by  the  way  of  Dover ; 
and  when  from  north  to  east,  by  the  way 
of  F<dkstone. 

Canterbury  to  Ranugate  and  Margate, 
Manugate  is  about  16  miles  from  Canter- 
bury. It  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
12,000.  Here  is  a  magnificent  pier,  near- 
ly one  mUe  in  length,  the  erection  of  which 
cost  three  million  dollars;  on  its  eastern 
branch  is  an  obelisk,  fifty  feet  high,  erect- 
ed in  honor  of  Geoige  lY.,  who  landed  here 
from  his  excursion  to  Hanover  in  1821.  To 
the  north  are  the  Goodwin  Sands,  which 
form  a  breakwater  to  the  harbor  or  road- 
stead called  the  i>otr9W — 

"All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moored.** 

Yon  have  on  this  coast  all  the  difiereut 
contradictory  definitions  of  the  word  Doums, 
It  is  a  roadstead  for  shipping,  a  level  tract 
of  land  for  pasturing  sheep,  hills  of  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  sea  along  the  sea-shore, 
and  hills  approximating  to  mountains,  such 
as  the  Downs  of  Sussex.  The  Goodwin 
Sands,  which  protect  the  Downs,  take  their 
name  from  the  estate  of  Earl  Goodwin,  fa- 
ther of  King  Harold.  The  best  hotels  at 
Ramsgate  are  Royal  and  Albion, 

Four  miles  from  Ramsgate  is  the  free- 
and-easy  watering-place  fsi  Margate,  some- 
what on  the  order  of  our  Coney  Island, 
near  New  York,  where  every  one  seems  to 
have  come  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
"  good  time,"  and  are  trying  their  best  to 
realize  what  they  came  for.  New  Inn  is 
the  principal  hotel.  The  Pier,  nine  hun- 
dred feet  long,  erected  in  1810  at  an  ex- 
pense of  #500,000,  the  Jarvis  Jetty,  and  the 
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CBJton  BaihSj  cut  oat  of  the  solid  cliffs,  are 
the  principal  sights. 

lYom  Margate  there  are  four  routes  in 
crossing  the  Channel,  viz.,  fh>m  Dover  to 
Ostend,  from  Dover  to  Calais,  from  Folke- 
stone to  Boulogne,  and  fi'om  New  Haven 
to  Dieppe. 

The  fiire  from  London  to  Paris  via  Folk- 
stone,  Boulogne,  and  Amiens,  is  $12.50 
first-class ;  tria  Calais  and  Dover,  the  same ; 
via  New  Haven  and  Dieppe,  ^.50. 

London  to  Epsom,  Dorking,  PorUmottth, 
Brighton,  Ecuiboume,  St.  Leonardos,  Hast- 
ings, and  TmAridge  Wells, 

Leaving  London  by  the  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  Railway  (London  Bridge  or 
Victoria  Station),  we  pass  Sydenham  on 
our  route,  where  a  branch  railway  conveys 
passengers  directly  to  the  Crystal  Palace, 
the  fare  including  the  price  of  admission. 
Sixteen  miles  from  London  we  reach  Ep- 
som, principally  famous  for  its  races,  which 
take  place  in  April,  September,  and  the 
week  before  Whitsuntide.  The  railway 
station  opens  on  Epsom  Downs,  dose  to 
the  grand  stand.  During  the  races,  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  there  are  as  many  as  60,000 
people  assembled  here.  Epsom  is  also  cel- 
ebrated for  its  mineral  springs,  producing 
the  well-known  Epsom  salts.  Continuing 
our  route  through  most  beautiful  scenery, 
we  reach  Dorking,  situated  in  a  valley  near 
the  River  Mole.  Hotels,  White  Horse  and 
Bed  Lion.  From  the  hills  surrounding 
Dorking  some  of  the  finest  views  in  En- 
gland may  be  obtained.  This  is  a  favorite 
resort  for  invalids  during  the  summer,  the 
climate  being  delightful,  and  the  scenery 
being  unequaled  by  any  place  so  near  the 
metropolb. 

Portsmouth,  78  miles  from  London,  con- 
tains 95,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels. 
Pier  and  Queen's.  This  city  contains,  in 
addition  to  Gosport,  on  the  western  en- 
trance to  the  luffbor,  and  Southsea,  on  the 
eastern  (where  the  principal  hotels  are), 
the  great  naval  arsenal  of  England.  The 
ci^  is  strongly  fortified,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  defenses  of  the  country. 
Portsmouth  originated  in  a  retreat  of  the 
sea  Apom  Portchester,  formerly  a  naval  sta- 
tion established  by  the  Romans :  it  was  a 
naval  station  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
was  fortified  by  Edward  lY.,  Richard  III., 
Henry  VII.,  and  was  the  only  royal  naval 
station  in  the  Ume  of  Henry  VIII.  Daring 
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the  war  of  Cromwell  the  town  was  garri- 
soned by  the  Parliament.  The  fortifica- 
tions require  a  garrison  of  14,000  men ; 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide 
moat,  which  can  be  filled  hurriedly  with 
water  trota  the  sea.  The  harbor  is  very 
large,  four  miles  long  and  two  wide,  deep 
and  secure,  capable,  at  ebb-tide,  of  floating 
the  largest  ship  in  the  British  navy.  The 
defenses  are  considered  almost  impregna- 
ble, the  coast  on  either  side  being  crowned 
with  batteries  armed  with  artillery  of  the 
latest  invention  and  heaviest  calitoe. 

A  sand-lmnk  three  miles  in  length, 
called  the  **1^pit,"  projects  southeast  from 
the  western  portion  of  the  harbor,  which, 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  south,  forms 
the  safe  roadstead  of  Spiihead.  A  few 
miles  ih>m  the  main  line,  between  London 
and  Portsmouth,  is  Midhurst,  the  burial- 
place  of  Richard  Cobden :  the  scenery  in 
the  neighborhood  is  delightful,  and  travel- 
ers might  well  take  it  in  their  way.  The 
town  itself  has  nothing  to  interest  the  vis- 
itor outside  the  dock-yard  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  grand  d^pdt  called  the  **  Gun 
Wharf,"  covering  a  space  of  fourteen 
acres,  where  ordnance  of  every  calibre 
may  be  seen  in  immense  quantities.  The 
armory  contains  40,000  stand  of  arms. 

The  Portsmouth  dock-yard,  which  is  en- 
tered firom  Portsea,  contains  store-houses 
and  work-shops  for  the  supply  of  every  ar- 
ticle required  for  the  use  of  the  navy. 
Nearly  all  the  manufacturing  operatSons 
are  conducted  by  the  use  of  steam.  The 
anchor-forging  establishment  is  really  a 
wonderful  sight.  The  machine  for  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  pulleys  was  in- 
vented by  an  American.  The  dock  covers 
an  area  of  thirty-three  thousand  square 
yards,  and  employs  nearly  six  thousand 
men.  A  naval  college  and  school  for  the 
study  of  naval  architecture  are  connected 
with  the  establishment;  also  connected 
with  the  dock-yard  is  an  immense  steam 
basin  three  thousand  feet  long,  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world.  Lying  in  the 
harbor  may  be  seen  the  hulk  of  Nelson's 
flag-ship,  the  old  **  Victory." 

Close  to  the  water's  edge  in  Southsea 
are  the  King's  Rooms,  used  for  concerts, 
promenades,  and  other  meetings ;  adjoin- 
ing are  warm,  shower,  and  vapor  baths. 
The  Byde  Pier  is  connected  with  the  rail- 
road station  by  a  tramway.    In  case  yoa 
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do  not  wish  to  stop  at  Portsmootb,  70a  can 
continue  to  tbe  pier,  where  a  small  steamer 
leaves  for  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  every  hour. 
Proceeding  by  the  Brighton  and  Sooth 
Coast  Railway,  we  reach  .8r»^Aftm,  the  most 
interesting  and  extensive  watering-place 
in  Great  Britain.  The  fashionable  prom- 
enaders  of  Regent  Street,  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, Hyde  Park,  and  Regent's  Park  are 
continually  brooght  together  in  this  high- 
ly-favored spot.  It  is  the  resort  of  the 
youth  and  beauty  of  England,  where,  in- 
deed, it  seems  that  none  but  pretty  women 
appear,  and  their  number  is  wonderftil. 
Brighton  b  really  a  suburb  of  London, 
being  only  one  hour  distant,  the  nearest 
point  of  the  South  Coast— the  Paris  of  En- 
gland— where,  if  the  sun  shines,  sonshine 
is  to  be  found.  Monthly  tickets  are  issued 
by  the  railway  company  for  business  men 
going  up  to  the  city  daily  and  returning  in 
the  evening.  The  principal  and  best  kept 
hotel  at  Brighton  is  the  sidford^  where  the 
best  class  of  Englbh  and  foreign  visitors 
resort.  It  is  situated  on  the  jnincipal  por- 
tion of  the  promenade,  at  the  head  of  the 
New  Pier  J  which  was  erected  in  1867,  and 
by  its  beauty  throws  completely  in  the 
shade  the  celebrated  Chain  Pier,  which  has 
been  for  years  considered  one  of  the  great- 
est lions  of  England.  Brighton  contains 
a  pi^ulation  tslf  nearly  80,000,  but  during 
the  season  it  amounts  to  over  150,000.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificently  built  cities 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  offering  every  in- 
daeement  to  a  lengthened  stay;  every 
style  of  amusement — race-course,  theatre, 
assembly  and  concert  rooms ;  bathing  es- 
tablishments of  every  description ;  while 
the  more  sober-minded  people  will  find 
churches  and  chapels  of  every  denomina- 
tion. The  principal  house  of  worship  is 
the  modem  Church  of  St.  Peter,  which  is 
exceedingly  handsome.  It  was  erected  by 
Sr  Charles  Barry,  architect  of  the  new 
houses  of  Parliament.  But  the  old  parish 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  building.  It  contains  a  fine 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cap- 
tain Tattersall,  who  assisted  Charles  II.  to 
escape  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  The 
other  principal  buildings  are  the  Royal 
Pavilion,  buflt  by  Geco'ge  IV.  when  Prince 
of  Wales :  it  was  built  in  imitation  of  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow,  and,  with  the  adjoin- 
ing royal  stables,  [wesents  a  rather  remark- 


able appearance.  The  town-hall,  marine 
wall.  Chain  and  New  Piers,  are  all  fine 
structures.  The  New  Pier  was  opened  in 
1867,  and  is  1115  feet  long,  supported  on 
screw  pUes :  it  is  built  of  iron,  and  beauti* 
fully  ornamented.  But  the  great  feature 
of  Brighton  is  its  beautiful  parade  and  es- 
planade fooing  the  sea,  and  lined  with  mag- 
nificent buildings  for  over  three  miles,  and 
filled  to  overflowing  with  splendid  turn- 
outs every  lovely  afternoon. 

There  are  several  excursions  in  the  vi- 
cinity which  it  is  desirable  to  make ;  among 
others  is  that  to  the  Z>erir«Z)ae;  the  view 
from  this  spot  is  really  charming. 

EcuA<mm€,  the  next  place  on  our  route, 
has  of  late  years  become  foshionable  as  a 
watering-place.  It  has  also  the  advantage 
of  a  mineral  spring,  the  waters  of  which 
resemble  those  at  Clifton.  It  boasts  a 
theatre,  ball-room,  library,  and  reading- 
rooms.  Beadnf  ffead,  the  highest  cliff  on 
this  coast,  is  about  three  miles  from  East- 
bourne, and  a  favorite  excursion.  Its  per- 
pendicular height  is  664  feet.  Pevensey 
Castle,  six  miles  east  of  Eastbourne,  is  a  fine 
piece  of  andent  architecture,  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  out  of  some  Roman 
fortress. .  Hotels,  Anchor  and  Lamb. 

ffagtinfftf  of  which  St.  Leonard's  is  the 
"west  end,"  contains  a  population  of 
28,000.  Principal  hotel,  Marine,  situated 
on  the  parade.  Next  to  the  hotel  is  P^- 
ham  Cottage,  where  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
resided  for  some  time  before  his  descent  on 
Boulogne,  and,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
it  was  to  the  Marine  Hotel  at  Hastings 
that  the  Empress  Eng6nie  came  to  meet 
the  prince  imperial  after  her  flight  from 
Paris.  The  empress  was  aided  in  her  es- 
cape from  that  city  by  Dr.  Thomas  Evans, 
to  whose  house  she  went  after  leaving  the 
Tulleries.  He  took  her  in  his  carriage  to 
Deanville ;  fh>m  there  they  sailed  in  Sir 
John  Borg03me*s  yacht,  and  landed  at 
Ryde,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Hastings. 

Hastings  is  most  noted  in  history  for  be- 
ing the  scene  where  the  celebrated  battle 
was  fought  which  transferred  the  crown 
of  England  from  Saxon  to  Norman  heads, 
and  for  its  famous  castle,  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  cas- 
tle to-day  is  a  mass  of  most  magnificent 
ruins ;  some  of  its  waUs  are  eight  feet  thick. 
The  Hastings  of  modem  times  is  noted  for 
the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
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the  beauty  of  its  environs,  the  openness  of 
its  coast,  and  the  smoothness  of  its  beach. 
Dr.  James  Clark,  looking  at  it  from  a  san- 
itary point  of  Tiew,  speaks  of  it  in  a  very 
enthusiastic  manner.  Excursions  should 
be  made  to  Fairlight  to  examine  the  Ihip- 
pinff  Well,  the  Fi$h  iVmcfo,  Eodetixntme 
Vak,  the  Cocut-^uard  Btationt  where  a  most 
glorious  view  can  be  drained. 

Tmbfidge  Wells  is,  after  Bath,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  inland  watering-places.  "Qo" 
tels,  the  Ca/ver{6gr  and  JS:e«t<u4i2^a/.  The 
mineral  quality  of  these  springs  was  first 
noticed  by  Dudley,  Lord  North,  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.  From  that  time  the 
springs  were  inclosed,  and  soon  became 
fkmous.  Tnnbridge  is  supposed  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
surrounding  hills  are  called  Mount  Eph- 
raim,  Mount  Zion,  etc.  The  season  con- 
tinues from  May  to  November;  a  band 
plays  three  times  a  day  on  the  Pvade,  and 
nothing  is  neglected  to  make  the  place 
pleasant  for  visitors.  Of  Tunbridge  Castle, 
built  in  the  eleventh  centniy,  tiie  keep, 
part  of  the  walls,  and  an  inner  gateway 
still  remain.  It  is  said  to  have  stood  a 
siege  against  William  Rufhs. 

London  to  Winchetter  and  Souihflmpton, 

WmcheskT  is  about  68  miles  from  Lon- 
don. Population  14,776.  Hotels,  George 
and  Black  Swan,  Winchester  was  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  later  Saxon  kings, 
and  occasionally  of  their  successors  down 
to  Henry  V III.  The  Cathedral  is  of  great 
antiquity.  Here  the  Doomsday  Book  was 
kept  until  transferred  to  Westminster ;  here, 
in  1554,  Queen  Mary  was  married  to  Philip 
•f  Spain.  The  County  Hall  is  also  a  place 
of  great  interest.  It  is  110  feet  long,  and 
contains  a  curious  relic,  as  ancient  as  the 
time  ofKing  Stephen,  calleduir(&tcr'«  JSoMnd 
Table,  This  table  is  18  feet  in  diameter, 
and  on  it  are  the  portraits  of  the  king  and 
his  knights.  Egbert  of  Wessex  was  here 
crowned  king  of  all  England,  and  Richard 
I.  was  also  crowned  here  on  his  return  fh)m 
Austria.  William  of  Wykeham*s  College 
is  also  worthy  of  notice,  founded  in  1889, 
the  chapel,  hall,  and  clototers  of  which  are 
very  fine.  The  scholars  are  regularly 
transferred  ttom  here  to  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, founded  by  the  same  prelate. 

From  Winchester  to  SotUhampton  the 
distance  is  about  twelra  miles.  Souths 
ampton  contains  47,000  inhabitants.  Ho- 
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tela,  Imperialf  Hojfal,  Jia4l^%  and  Do^phm. 
The  town  is  uninteresting  to  the  traveler, 
containing  nothing  special  to  be  visited. 
It  is  only  worth  mentioning  in  regard  to 
American  travelers  by  the  fact  that  many 
different  lines  of  steamers  to  America  make 
this  a  stopping-^^lace  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  Continent.  Notice  a  beautiful 
military  hoqntal,  the  foundation  of  which 
was  laid  by  the  queen  in  1866.  It  is  a 
quarter  of  a  Bule  in  length,  and  presents  a 
beautiful  fii9ade.  If  you  have  time,  re- 
turning from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  on  your 
way  there,  we  would  advise  making  a  visit 
to  Netltff  AVbeif^  about  three  miles  from 
Southampton.  These  ruins,  with  their 
picturesque  situation,  are  as  pretty  as  any 
thing  on  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  Aa 
excursion  might  also  be  made  to  New  For- 
est. At  Stony  Cross  the  Canterton  Oak 
stood  till  1745;  a  stone  now  marks  the 
spot :  it  was  from  this  oak  that  Sir  Walter 
Tyrrell's  arrow  glanced  which  killed  Wil- 
liam Rufns.  Steamers  leave  Southampton 
several  times  a  day  for  Cowes  and  Ryde  ia 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  also  for  Portsmouth. 
From  Southampton  to  Cowes,  £Etfe  2*.  6dL 
From  Southampton  to  Ryde,  Cue  2«.  6(2.  »- 
time,  two  hours.  From  Portsmouth  to 
Ryde,  fare  1»,  8d. ;  time,  80  minutes. 

Tour  of  the  Isle  <ifWi^. 

If  making  the  tour  from  Ryde  or  Cowes, 
we  advise  the  following  course:  Take  a 
carriage  and  go  round  the  island  at  your 
leisure,  say  three  days :  a  one-horse  car- 
riage will  cost  in  the  vicini^  of  twenty- 
shillings  per  day;  a  two -horse  carriage 
about  thirty-five  shillings,  every  thing  in- 
cluded. 

If  starting  from  Ryde,  the  best  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  with  the  Pier  Hotel,  the 
best  house  in  the  town. 

The  Jirst  do^,— Bembridge,  Taverland, 
Sandown,  Shanklin,  and  Yentnor — seven- 
teen miles.  Sleep  by  all  means  at  Yent- 
nor, although  the  driver  may  want  you  to 
go  farther  that  day.  The  Marine  Motel  is 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  on  the  island. 

Second  day, — St.  Lawrence,  Niton,  Sani^- 
rock,  Blackgang,  Shorwell,  Northwood, 
Freshwater — twenty-one  miles.  Sleep  the 
second  night  at  Lambert's  Hotel;  very  good 
house. 

Third  day, — ^Yarmouth,  Calboume,  Ca- 
risbrooke  Castle,  Newport,  Cowes,  Osborne^ 
QnarrAbbey,Ryde— thirty-five  miles.  Ar- 
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rive  at  Cazkbrooke  Castle  at  oae  o'clock. 
Send  your  borses  and  carriage  to  the  Bvgle 
Jim,  Newport,  with  instructions  to  the  dri- 
ver to  order  jour  dinner  for  2.80 ;  visit  the 
taatle,  and  walk  to  Newport,  only  one  mile. 

If  starting  from  Cowes,  do  the  same  dis- 
tances, that  is,  sleeping  at  Yeatnor  and 
Freshwater. 

If  making  the  toars  from  Newport,  the 
first  is  called  the  Southern  7\mr,  yis«  Arr^- 
ton,  Shanklin,  Undercliff,  Yentnor,  Niton, 
Blaekgang  Chine,  Rookley,  and  Newport. 

WasUm  Tcfur.  —  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
Korthcoort,  Freshwatergate,  Alam  Bay, 
Yarmouth,  Carisbrooke  village,  and  New- 
port. 

Nofikeasiem  Tour.  ^  Femhill,  Qnarr, 
R3rde,  the  Plriory,  Bembridge,  SandowB  to 
Newport^  by  Long  Lane. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  with  Htb 
proprietors  of  the  BugU  Jim  at  Newport 
for  carriages  to  make  these  excorsions. 
The  "  Bagle"  is  the  best  hotel  In  Newport. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  one  of  the  most 
beautifol  and  healthy  portions  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  air,  although  remarkably  mild, 
is  sharp,  Inracing,  and  salubrious.  Dr. 
James  Clark  says  that,  **  from  the  variety 
which  it  presents  in  point  of  elevation,  soil, 
and  aspect,  and  from  the  configuration  of 
its  hills  and  shores,  it  possesses  several  p^ 
cnliarities  of  climate  and  situation  which 
render  it  a  veiy  &vorable  and  commodious 
reaidence  throughout  the  year  for  a  large 
class  of  invalids."  It  is  said  that  the 
death-rate  in  the  vicinity  of  Yentnor  is 
only  seventeen  in  eveiy  thousand,  whUe 
in  the  rest  of  England  it  averages  twenty- 
two.  It  is  separated  from  Hampshire  by 
a  ehannel  called  the  Solent  Sea,  which  va- 
ries in  width  from  four  to  six  miles.  In 
times  of  war  this  channel  was  mostly  the 
anchorage  of  the  British  fleet.  The  island 
is  about  60  miles  in  circumfeience,  meas- 
uring 22^  mUes  from  east  to  west,  and  a 
ittle  over  IS  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  contains  about  85,000  acres.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
its  natural  features,  and  is  universally  con- 
sidered the  garden  of  England.  The  sur- 
face  of  the  country  Ib  undulating,  and  is 
said  to  have  formwly  been  covered  with 
woods,  but  the  ship-building  of  Portsmouth 
soon  exhausted  them.  The  two  sides  of 
the  isUnd  are  of  widely  different  charac- 
ter.   The  northern  part  is  covered  with 


verdant  and  beautiftil  foliage,  while  the 
southern  part,  called  the  Back  of  the  Island, 
contains  the  wildest  scenery,  and  abounds 
in  rocks,  deep  ravines,  and  imposing  preci- 
pices. The  population  of  the  island  is  a 
littie  over  65,000. 

The  Romans  invaded  the  Isle  of  Wight 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
A.D.  43,  and  it  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion until  580,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
Cedrio  the  Saxon.  It  was  frequently  at- 
tacked and  devastated  by  the  Danes,  was 
twice  plundered  by  Earl  Godwin  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confrssor,  and  by  Earl 
Tosti  in  the  time  of  Harold.  It  was  also 
invaded  several  times  by  the  French,  es- 
pecially in  1877,  when  the  isluid  was  at- 
tacked in  large  force,  but  its  strong-hold, 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  was  so  bravely  defend- 
ed by  Sir  Hugh  Tyrrel  that  they  were 
eventually  oblicpsd  to  withdraw. 

WiUfaun  the  Conquen^  confored  the 
lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  William 
Fits  Osborne,  earl  of  Hereford,  and  for  two 
centuries  the  island  was  governed  by  inde- 
pendent lords.  Since  t^  time  of  Edward 
I.  in  1298,  the  island  has  been  governed  by 
wardens  appointed  by  the  crown ;  but  the 
office  has  become  a  sinecuroi,  and  the  pres- 
ent governor  receives  no  salary,  and  but 
little  patronage.  In  1444,  Henry  Beau- 
champ,  duke  of  Warwick,  was  crowned 
King  of  Wight  by  the  unfortunate  Henry 
YI.  The  Isle  of  Wight  has  of  late  years 
been  one  of  the  residences  of  the  queen. 
In  1844,  the  mansion  of  Osborne,  with  its 
park  and  the  adjoining  estate  of  Barton, 
was  purchased  by  her  majesty  and  the  late 
prince  consort.  Otbome  House  is  situated 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  East  Cowes. 
The  mansion  has  been  greatly  enlaiged 
since  it  was  purohased  by  the  queen;  a 
new  wing  has  been  added,  and  a  tower 
from  whose  summit  a  magnificent  view 
may  be  had  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  interior  is  filled  with  gems  by  the  best 
artists  of  Europe. 

Bjfde, — Population,  10,000 ;  principal  ho- 
tel the  Pier,  beautifully  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  new  pier,  and  admirably  man- 
aged— one  of  the  best  on  the  island.  Ar- 
rangements can  be  made  with  the  profffie- 
tor,  who  keeps  a  large  stable,  to  make  your 
excursions  through  the  island.  Ryde  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  very  beautiful  vil- 
las, the  streets  are  clean  and  well-paved, 
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and  lighted  with  gas ;  an  enchanting  view 
can  be  had  in  eveiy  direction.  The  tOTm 
may  be  considered  of  modem  date,  but  the 
beauty  of  its  site  and  its  salubrious  air  has 
recently  caused  it  to  become  a  most  fifish- 
lonable  watering-place.  On  the  banks  of 
the  water,  and  near  the  Pier  hotel,  is  the 
Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club-house,  a  hand- 
some and  convenient  building;  the  first 
stone  was  laid  by  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort  March  2, 1846.  The  club 
regatta  takes  place  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust each  year.  One  hundred  yards  ftrom 
the  club-house,  in  1869,  our  unfortunate 
countryman,  Mr.  GrinneU,  was  instantly 
killed  by  accidentally  falling  from  a  win- 
dow. Mr.  Grinnell's  loss  was  much  re- 
gretted, as  he  commanded  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Holy  Trinity  Church  is  a  very  hand- 
some building,  and  well  worth  a  visit. 
There  is  a  theatre  open  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  often  during  the  winter 
months  amateur  performances  are  given 
by  the  English  officers  stationed  at  Ryde. 

Steamers  run  between  Portsmodth, 
Southsea,  Cowes,  Southampton,  and  Ryde 
nearly  every  hour  during  the  day.  The 
excursions  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
are  numerous — ^the  ruins  of  Quarr  Abbey, 
Binstead  Quarries  and  Church,  etc. 

After  leaving  Ryde  for  Yentnor,  notice 
on  your  left  the  celebrated  Bembridffe  CHfi^ 
rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea ; 
notice  on  the  hill  to  the  left  the  new  fort, 
commenced  in  1862,  which,  with  the  fmt 
on  the  beach,  and  the  three  adjacent  bat- 
teries, form  the  coast  defenses  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  island.  On  the  left  of  the  fort 
stands  a  lofty  obelisk,  seen  from  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  bland :  it  was  erected  by  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Yacht  squadron  to 
the  memory  of  their  commodore,  the  Earl 
of  Yarborough. 

Sandoum^  a  fashionable  and  healthy  wa- 
tering-place, contains  a  population  of  near- 
ly 2000  inhabitants ;  hotels  Sandown  and 
St<ir  and  Garter;  fine  beach  and  bay,  and 
beautiful  inland  scenery.  Numerous  bath- 
ing-machines are  always  in  readiness  on 
the  beach,  also  a  bathing-house  with  hot 
and  cold  sea-water. 

From  Sandown  to  Shanklin,  a  distance 
of  four  miles,  we  pass  over  some  of  the 
most  romantic  scenery  in  the  island. 

The  village  of  Shanklin  is  one  of  the 
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most  lovely  and  romantic  on  tlie  island;  its 
chief  object  of  attraction  is  the  Chme,  a 
word  derived  from  the  Saxon  cine  or  chink. 
This  Chine  owes  its  origin  to  a  small  stream 
of  water,  which,  falling  over  the  ledge  of 
the  sand-cliff  for  numerous  ages,  has  worn 
a  channel  neariy  200  feet  deep  by  100  wide, 
the  sides  of  which  are  beautifodly  clothed 
with  brushwood  and  hanging  trees,  and 
here,  shut  out  from  all  the  worid,  one  well 
can  linger  for  hours,  soothed  by  the  mur- 
mur of  the  falling  stream,  and  during  the 
lovely  nights  of  May  and  June  the  night- 
ingale adds  to  the  enchanting  chorus.  The 
Chine  is  inclosed  by  a  gate  at  each  end ;  a 
small  gratuity  is  expected  on  leaving. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Chine,  nearly  in 
fhmt  of  Hillier's  hotel,  notice  a  small  tower 
of  stones  about  eight  feet  high,  the  top  of 
which  is  covered  wiUi  flowers,  and  near 
the  base  a  running  spring  of  crystal  wa- 
ter, above  which  notice  an  American  eagle, 
with  **  E  Pluribus  Unum"  on  his  breast ; 
below  the  stars  and  stripes  we  read  the 
following  verse : 

"  Oh  traveler,  Btay  thy  irear7  fc^t ; 
Drink  of  this  fountam  cool  and  sweet ; 

It  flows  f6r  rioh  and  poor  the  same. 
Then  go  thy  way,  rememberinff  still 
The  wayside  wdl  beneath  the  nlll, 

The  cnp  of  water  In  Uls  name.*' 

It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  Shanklin 
entreated  Longfellow,  during  his  visit  in 
1868,  to  write  a  verse  commemoratrve  of 
the  event,  and  they  have  honored  it  in  the 
most  conspicuous  manner. 

The  beach  is  one  of  the  flnest  on  the 
coast,  and  offers  every  fkcillty  fbr  bathing 
or  walking,  while  the  drives  in  the  vicin« 
ity  embrace  every  variety  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  romantic.  A  short  distance  from 
Shanldin  are  the  artificial  ruins  of  Cook* 9 
Cattle, 

The  UndercUff,  or  Landslip,  which  aver- 
ages half  a  mile  wide  and  nearly  seven 
miles  long,  commences  here.  This  is  a 
spot  that  has  very  few  parallels  on  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  globe,  and  is  universally  con- 
sidered as  the  most  interesting  portion  of  . 
the  island.  It  is  formed  by  numerous 
landslips  that  have  taken  place  in  diflfSer- 
ent  ages,  producing  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
currence the  most  destructive  results,  but 
eventually  converted  into  most  beautiful 
pictures,  irregular  terraces,  steep  knolls, 
picturesque  and  sylvan  dells,  a  continuous' 
succession  of  wild,  romantio,  and  beautiful 
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goezmr^r.  The  cause  of  these  landslips,  the 
last  of  which  took  place  in  1818,  is,  that  the 
onderBtratam  is  of  a  loose  and  absorbent 
natore,  which,  when  saturated  by  heavy 
xains,  becomes  the  consistency  of  mud, 
while  the  soperincnmbent  strata  consists 
of  rock  and  chalk.  As  the  southern  storms 
oontinne  to  waste  away  the  substrata,  in 
the  course  of  time  the  whole  is  under- 
mined, and  the  superior  cliff  slides  forward 
with  a  fearfiil  crash,  part  retaining  its  per- 
pendicular position,  while  the  residue,  cov- 
ered with  trees,  houses,  and  underwood,  is 
completely  overturned,  or  dashed  about  in 
the  most  fearful  manner. 

Passing  through  the  town  Bonckurckf 
noted  for  its  picturesque  and  romantic 
beauty,  and  as  being  the  residence  of  ^he 
well-known  authoress,  Miss  £.  Sewell,  also 
that  of  Edmund  Peel,  an  author  and  poet 
of  celebrity,  we  arrive  at  Veninort  consider- 
ed the  most  fovorable  place  in  England  for 
consumptive  invalids,  being  visited  with 
lc»B8  rain  than  any  other  place  in  Gieat 
Britain,  and  enjoying  a  more  even  temper- 
ature throughout  the  year.  It  possesses 
a  fiist-class  hotel,  the  Marine^  admirably 
m^ffftgfti^^  directly  facing  the  sea — ^beauti- 
ful coffee-room  and  fine  billiard-room.  The 
rise  of  Yentnor  as  a  watering-place  is  due 
to  its  position,  beauty,  and  salubrity.  It 
is  situated  on  a 'succession  of  terraces  slop- 
ing from  the  north  to  the  sea,  with  alti- 
tudes varying  from  300  above  to  the  level 
of  the  sea,  with  the  hill  of  St.  Boniface,  or 
the  '*<fotm,"  as  it  is  here  called,  900  feet 
high  at  its  back,  protecting  it  from  the 
northeasterly  winds,  while  its  southern  as- 
pect gives  it,  during  the  winter,  a  comfort- 
able warmth,  being  cooled  in  the  summer 
by  the  breezes  of  the  sea.  Its  population 
is  about  6000.  A  railway  from  Ryde  was 
opened  to  Yentnor  in  1866.  Travelers 
wishing  to  come  by  rail  to  Yentnor  can  en- 
gage carriages  to  make  the  different  ex- 
cursions from  the  proprietor  of  the  Mctrine 
Hbtely  or  can  take  the  mail-coach,  which 
leaves  the  *' Marine"  daily  for  Freshwater 
and  other  excursions. 

Yentnor  enjoys  both  the  luxury  of  gas 
and  water,  and  its  walks  and  rides  are  not 
surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any  on  the  island. 

Two  miles  north  of  Yentnor  is  the  former 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  Ap- 
jpntdercombtj  the  finest  seat  on  the  island ; 
here  was  formerly  an  ancient  priory,  found- 


ed in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  pres- 
ent magnificent  building  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  most  beautiful  grounds,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  extensive  domain. 
After  the  earl's  death  in  1847,  the  fumi- 
ture,  pictures,  etc.,  'vfere  sold  at  auction. 
In  1859  the  mansion  was  leased  by  a  hotel 
company ;  the  speculation  proved  a  failure, 
and  the  building  is  now  occupied  as  an  ed- 
ucational establishment. 

After  passing  various  objects  of  attrac- 
tion, such  as  SteephiU  Castle,  a  modem 
structure,  built  by  J.  Hamborougb,  Esq., 
in  1833,  JSt,  Lawrence's  Well,  Nitron,  etc., 
which  your  driver  will  point  out,  we  ar- 
rive at  Blachgang  Chine,  the  terminus  of 
the  Undercliff.  This  Chine  is  just  the  re- 
verse of  that  of  Shanklin,  wild,  rugged,  and 
barren ;  its  shelving  sides  are  upward  of 
500  feet  high,  and  the  scene  is  grand,  ster- 
ile, and  uninviting.  Near  by,  in  a  build- 
ing, is  the  skeleton  of  a  whale  captured 
here  in  1841,  the  largest  ever  caught  on 
the  English  coast.  Behind  the  Blackgang 
Chine  rises  the  highest  land  on  the  island, 
830  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is 
called  St.  Catharine's  Hill,  from  the  top  of 
which  a  most  magnificent  view  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

From  the  Undercliff  to  Freshwater,  our 
next  stopping-place,  the  distance  is  fifteen 
miles,  during  which  time  we  pass  numer- 
ous other  chines,  but  inferior  in  size  to 
Blackgang.  We  also  pass  the  villages  of 
Chale,  Kingston,  Shorwell,  Brixton,  Mot- 
tistone,  and  Brooke. 

Freshwater,  or  Freshwater  Oif£&,  is  a 
beautiful  promontory  nearly  three  miles  in 
extent;  in  the  distance  there  is  a  same- 
ness in  its  appearance,  but  when  examined 
in  detail  it  exhibits  a  great  diversity  of 
feature  of  the  most  sublime  description. 
At  Freshwater  gate,  in  a  beautiful  position, 
\b  situated  LoaHerVs  Hotel,  one  of  the  best 
kept  houses  on  the  island,  whence  excur- 
sions maybe  made  round  the  Needle  Rocks 
to  Alum  Bay,  Scratchell's  Bay,  etc.  No- 
tice the  singular  isolated  rocks  in  Fresh- 
water Bay,  the  caverns  of  Watcombe  Bay, 
the  Wedge  Rock,  etc.  Near  Freshwater 
Gate  is  Farlngford  House,  the  residence 
of  Tennyson  the  poet.  From  Freshwater 
to  Yarmouth  the  distance  is  three  and  a 
half  miles.  This  old-fashioned  town  is  sit- 
uated on  the  eastern  side  of  the  River  Yar; 
it  contains  about  700  inhabitants.    Charles 
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II.  first  landed  here  in  1671 ;  he  resided  in 
what  is  now  the  George  hotel,  then  the 
government  house.  Tarmoath  Castle  is  a 
small  fort  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V III. 
The  church  containyi  monument  of  Sir  R. 
Holmes,  captain  of  uie  island,  who  enter- 
tained Charles  II.  on  hb  landing.  From 
Yarmouth  to  Newport  the  distance  is  nine 
and  three  quarter  miles,  passing  Calboume 
a  short  distance  from  the  high  road;  its 
pretty  little  church  Ib  well  deserving  a  vis- 
it. After  passing  Carisbrooke,  the  former 
capital  of  the  islimd  (it  will  be  much  better 
to  continue  on  to  Newport,  and  make  the 
excursion  from  there  to  Carisbrooke  Cas- 
tle ;  the  distance  is  only  one  mile,  and  the 
hotel  accommodation  is  much  better),  we 
arrive  at  Newport,  the  capital  of  the  island. 
The  Bugh  Inn,  a  fine  old  house,  admirably 
managed,  where  horses  can  be  hired  to 
make  the  difi«rent  excursions  through  the 
island.  There  is  a  railroad  fh>m  here  to 
Cowes  (five  miles),  and  coaches  run  to 
Kyde,  Yarmouth,  and  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island.  The  town  is  finely  situated  on 
the  river  Medina,  and  (ftmtains  over  8000 
inhabitants.  Newport  contains  a  town- 
hall;  a  grammar-school — the  scene  of 
Charles  I.'s  negotiation  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary commissioners.  St.  Thomas's,  the 
principal  church  of  the  town,  contains  a 
beautUiil  monument  by  Marochetti,  erected 
by  Queen  Victoria  to  the  memory  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I., 
who  died  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  and  whose 
renuuns  were  accidentally  found  in  1798. 
The  museum  contains  a  rather  interesting 
collection  of  Roman  coins. 

A  walk  must  be  made  from  Newport  to 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  a  fine  old  ruin  built  or 
rebuilt  by  William  Fits  Osborne,  a  Nor- 
man knight,  and  first  Lord  of  the  Isles,  the 
principal  sight  on  the  island.  It  is  situa- 
ted about  one  mile  west  of  Newport,  on  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill.  Its  mouldering 
battlements,  covered  with  luxuriant  ivy 
and  other  vegetation,  render  it  a  most  ro- 
mantic feature  in  the  landscape.  The  keep 
commands  a  fine  view.  There  is  a  fine  well, 
200  feet  deep,  capable  of  supplying  water  to 
a  large  garrison.  A  candle  is  let  down  to 
show  visitors  its  depth.  The  water  is  raised 
by  means  of  a  donkey,  which  turns  a  large 
wheel.  The  window  through  which  Charles 
I.  tried  to  escape  is  shown  to  the  visitor. 
Some  writers  attribute  the  origin  of  this 
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castle  to  the  Celts,  others  to  the  Romans. 
Its  Norman  walls,  which  are  included  in 
the  present  walls,  occupied  about  one  and 
a  half  acres,  but  the  present  or  Elizabethan 
walls  inclose  twenty  acres  of  land.  A  walk 
should  be  taken  round  them  to  judge  of  their 
extent  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  landscape. 

The  son  of  Charles  I.,  Henry,  was  kept 
prisoner  here  two  years  after  his  father** 
death.  An  allowance  of  $5000  per  annum 
was  made  him.  His  sister  died  a  few  days 
after  that  unfortunate  event. 

The  principal  relic  of  antiquity  yet  found 
on  the  island  is  that  of  a  Roman  villa,  dis- 
covered accidentally  while  making  exca* 
vations  in  the  town  of  Carisbrooke.  Its 
extent  is  150  feet  long  by  60  wide.  On  the 
walls  of  some  of  the  rooms  the  painting  la 
quite  fresh. 

Five  miles  from  Newport  by  railway  ia 
situated  the  town  of  Wed  CoweSy  a  fash- 
ionable bathing -place,  and  the  principal 
port  of  the  island.  It  contains  a  popula* 
tion  of  nearly  6000.  It  owes  its  impor- 
tance principally  to  being  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  established 
here  in  1812,  and  to  tho  number  of  swifl 
and  handsome  yachts  boilt  here.  It  is 
also  the  principal  harbor  and  rendezvous 
of  our  American  yachts,  and  during  the 
season  some  of  our  yachtsmen  are  always 
to  be  found  at  the  Fountain  Hotel— ^t/dmin^ 
bly  managed,  and  replete  with  cleanliness 
and  comfort. 

The  town  takes  its  name  firom  tlie  two 
forts.  East  and  West  Cowes,  built  by  Henry 
Till,  to  command  the  Medina.  That  of 
West  Cowes,  called  the  Castle,  mounts 
eleven  nine-pounders  on  a  semicircular 
battery.  The  building  is  now  occupied  as 
the  club-house  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squad- 
ron. The"Terrace"isa  very  pretty  row 
of  lodging-houses  which  stand  on  the  Pa-^ 
rade,th»  principal  promenade,  where  yachts 
and  steamers  pass  within  a  few  yards  of 
your  window. 

There  is  a  ferry  across  the  Medina  to 
East  Cowes,  near  which  is  Norris  Castle, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  on  the 
island,  and  few  persons  would  imagine  it 
to  be  a  modem  building.  It  is  built  in 
imitation  of  a  Norman  castle,  and  covered 
with  ivy  to  its  topmost  tower.  Norris  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Victo- 
ria, now  queen.    The  next  estate  is  that  of 
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Odtomey  tlie  residence  of  the  qaeen,  which 
has  been  entirely  rebnilt.  It  stands  on  a 
ridge  oyerlooidng  the  Solent  and  Spithead, 
but  not  in  snch  a  prominent  position  as 
Nonis  Castle.  Nearer  Ryde  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  celebrated  QucarrAhbef^  bnilt 
by  the  Cistercian  monks  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury. Very  little  can  be  distinguished  now 
except  a  small  portion  of  the  chapel. 

LomdoH  to  Batkf  Bristol,  and  CHfton. 

Batk,  107  miles  from  London,  is  a  beau- 
tifnl  and  very  ancient  town,  and  has,  from 
the  earliest  times,  attracted  attention  by 
its  medicinal  springs ;  it  is  greatly  resort- 
ed to  by  visitors  in  search  of  health  and 
pleasure.  The  Romans  erected  baths  here 
as  early  as  A.D.  43.  These  were  discov- 
ered about  a  century  ago,  near  the  Abbey. 
They  lie  about  twenty  feet  below  the  pres- 
ent fiofl,  and  measure  240  feet  by  120  feet. 
The  floors  are  tesselated,  and  many  of  them 
are  in  a  perfect  state.  There  are  four  hot 
springs  in  Bath:  the  Hot  Bath,  the  King's, 
the  Queen^s,  and  the  Cross  Bath :  the  first 
is  the  highest  in  temperature,  117^  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  yields  128  gallons  a  min- 
ute. The  King's  Bath  is  situated  in  a  fine 
Grecian  bnHding  open  to  the  sky,  with  a 
colonnade  extending  tram  one  side.  The 
principal  bnildings  in  Bath  are  the  Pnmp- 
loom.  Assembly  Buildings,  and  the  Abbey 
Chnit^  The  last  contains  numerous 
moiraments,  among  them  that  of  Beau 
Kash,  formerly  styled  King  of  Bath ;  Sir 
Walter  Waller;  and  Quin,  the  actor.  On 
Laosdowne  Hill  stands  a  very  lofty  tower, 
erected  by  William  Beckford,  author  of 
"  Vathek."  He  died  at  Bath  in  1844,  and 
is  buried  in  a  cemetery  formed  from  his 
own  grounds.  The  population  of  Bath  is 
35,000.  Prfaicipal  hotels  are  York  Bouse, 
Amay't  Hotel,  and  White  Hart,  The  town 
is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Avon,  ten 
miles  above  Bristol.  In  the  vidnity  are 
situated  the  ruins  of  Farlei^  Castle  and 
of  Hinton  FHory,  both  well  worth  a  visit. 

Brigtol  is  the  third  commercial  city  in 
England.  The  distance  from  London  by 
railway  is  114  miles.  The  CHJUm  Down 
Hotel,  situated  at  Clifton,  away  from  the 
smoke  and  dust  of  the  city,  is  by  ftr  the 
pleasantest  hotel  in  Bristol,  and  afibrds  ev- 
ery comfort  to  the  traveler.  Bristol  is  a 
large  connnerdal  city,  lying  chiefly  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  lower  Avon,  possessing 
magnificent  docks.    In  consequence  of  the 


great  rise  of  tides  in  the  British  Channel 
and  in  the  river,  the  largest  ships  are  en- 
abled to  come  up  to  tiie  town.  The  build- 
ings are  rather  peculiar,  being  bnflt  with 
g&rdens  and  terraces  one  above  the  other, 
resembling  an  amphitheatre.  Education- 
al instttu^ons  are  numerous,  and  highly 
appreciated.  The  city  of  Bristol  is  large, 
and  rich  in  varieties  of  literature.  Contri- 
butions to  charitable  institutions  are  very 
extensive,  and  the  poor  are  provided  for 
liberally  and  in  various  ways.  Bristol 
was  the  birthplace  of  many  distinguished 
men,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Robert  Sonthey;  Thomas  Chatterton,  the 
poet;  Bayley,  the  sculptor;  William  of 
Worc^ter,  the  typographer ;  and  Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  who  discovered  Newfoundland 
in  1499.  The  city  suflered  severely  in  the 
civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
was  comparatively  undisturbed  during  the 
War  of  the  Roses.  Its  castle  was  built  by 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  brother  to  the  Em- 
press Matilda. 

Clifton  is  a  charming  suburb  of  Bristol, 
and  is  situated  near  the  gorge  of  the  Avon, 
which  is  About  eight  miles  distant-from  the 
river^s  moutii.  This  chasm  is  700  feet  in 
width,  and  is  spanned  by  a  beautif&l  sus- 
pension bridge.  The  water  flows  below  at 
a  distance  of  260  feet.  On  one  side  of  the 
clifi^  are  the  beautiful  Leigh  Woods,  cov- 
ering the  cliffs  with  foliage,  and  on  the 
other  are  dotted  the  houses  of  Clifton, 
which  extend  to  the  highest  point.  Here 
also  are  the  Hot  Wells,  to  which  Clifton 
owes  its  fame  and  prosperity.  There  is  no 
theatre  in  Clifton,  but  it  has  fine  Assembly 
Rooms. 

Bristol  to  Chepstow,  Afonnumih,  Hereford, 
Ludlow,  Shrem^mry,  and  Chester, 

Chepstow  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Kver  Wye,  17  miles  distant  from  Bris- 
tol. It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
coal,  iron,  and  timber.  Hotels,  Beanrfort 
Arms  and  George.  The  chief  object  of 
interest  is  the  castle,  which  stands  on  a 
high  cliffoverhanglng  the  Wye.  Portions 
of  this  building  were  erected  800  years  ago 
by  William  Fitzosbome,  Earl  of  Hereford. 
It  is  now  alnoost  entirely  in  ruins,  and  cov- 
ered with  ivy.  Henry  Martin,  one  of  the 
regicides,  was  confined  here  for  upward  of 
twenty  years.  An  excursion  should  bo 
made  to  the  ruins  of  Tintem  Abbey,  four 
mUes  fhmi  Chepstow.    This  monastery 
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was  founded  in  nsi  by  Walter  de  Clare, 
and  at  the  diBSolation  was  granted  to  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  ancestor  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaofort,  its  present  possessor.  The 
ruins  are  covered  with  ivy,  and  present  a 
most  picturesque  appearance.  An  excur- 
sion should  alBO  be  made  to  Wynddiffe, 
from  which  a  glorious  view  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Chepstow  we  reach 
MomnotUkf  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Monnon  and  the  Wye.  Hotels,  Becaih 
fori  Arm*  and  King's  Head,  The  castle 
of  Monmouth  is  very  ancient,  having  been 
built  in  Saxon  times.  It  was  the  place  of 
residence  of  Henry  lY. ;  and  here,  in  1887, 
Henry  V.  was  born,  Shakspeare's  immor- 
tal Prince  Hal.  The  room  in  which  he 
was  bom  is  still  shown,  and  the  g^reat  hall 
beside  it.  The  walb  of  the  castle  are  fh>m 
six  to  ten  feet  thick.  One  mUe  from  Mon- 
mouth is  Troy  House,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort.  Here  are  shown  the 
cradle  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  armor  which 
he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

On  our  way  to  Hereford  we  pass  through 
Boa,  situated  on  the  Wye,  and  sometimes 
called  the  "  Gate  of  the  Wye."  This  is  a 
good  itarting-place  for  making  excursions 
on  this  beautiful  river.  The  church  is  a 
fine  building,  with  a  spire  built  by  Kyrle, 
the  celebrated  **  Man  of  Ross,"  who  is  bur- 
ied here.     Hoteb,  Royal  and  Swan, 

Hereford  is  forty-nine  miles  by  rail  from 
Bristol.  Hotels,  Green  Dragon  and  City 
Arms,  Population  15,585.  Hereford  was 
in  former  times  protected  by  a  castle,  built 
by  King  Harold,  but  its  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Nelson  Column.  Here  De 
Spenser,  Edward  II.'s  favorite,  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  barons  in  1322 ;  and  here,  four 
years  later,  the  king  himself  was  deprived 
of  his  crown.  The  present  Cathedral  is 
the  third  erected  on  the  same  site,  the  first 
being  founded  by  King  Ofia  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  present  building  was  begun 
in  1079,  but  not  finished  until  1535.  In 
the  library  is  a  cuiions  Saxon  map  of  the 
world ;  also  Wycliffe's  Bible. 

Ludlow,  standing  on  the  River  Teme, 
contains  a  population  of  6033.  Hotel,  An- 
gel, It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  old  castle, 
of  which  the  only  remains  are  the  keep, 
110  feet  high,  the  great  hall,  and  a  chapel 
of  Norman  architecture.  This  castle  was 
built  by  a  favorite  knight  of  William  the 
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Conqueror,  Roger  Montgomery:  to  him 
the  defense  of  the  Welsh  borders  was  in- 
trusted. King  Henry  VII.  held  his  court 
here,  and  his  son  Arthur  was  here  married 
to  Catharine  of  Aragon.  Seven  miles 
from  Ludlow  is  Wigmort,  a  charming  spot, 
with  a  ruined  castle,  built  by  the  Norman 
kings. 

Shrewsbury  is  a  highly  picturesque  old 
town,  with  narrow,  irreg^ular  streets,  and 
ancient  buildings,  and  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  (>y  the  Severn.  It  is  about  100 
miles  from  Bristol,  and  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  22,163.  Hotels,  JJon  and  George, 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the 
Town-hall,  the  Market-house,  the  County 
Hall,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and 
the  Grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward 
YI.  There  is  a  delightful  promenade  along 
the  banks  of  the  Severn  called  St.  Chad's 
Walk,  or  the  Quarry.  The  river  is  crossed 
by  two  fine  bridges.  Four  miles  from 
Shrewsbury,  at  Battle-field  Church,  is  the 
spot  where  the  famous  battle  took  place 
between  Hotspur  and  Heniy  lY.  in  1403. 
The  ruins  of  Haughmond  AJt>bey,  founded 
in  1100,  should  also  be  visited. 

The  traveler  will  be  well  repaid  by  stop- 
ping a  day  at  the  ancient  cathedral  city  of 
Chester.  The  Grosvenor  Hotel,  a  beautiful 
house,  finely  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  is  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  England. 
There  are  splendid  stables,  with  good 
horses,  belonging  to  the  house.  Chester 
is  beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated  bank 
of  the  River  Dee.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Romans.  It  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  a  wall  of  two  miles 
in  circuit,  at  present  used  as  a  promenade, 
from  which  a  delightful  view  may  be  ob- 
tained. Many  remains  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties have  been  dug  up  in  the  vicini^  of 
Chester.  Several  Roman  crypts  have  also 
been  discovered  under  the  houses  of  Ches- 
ter. One  of  these  is  situated  under  the  es- 
tablishment of  Roberts  &  Co.,  Watergate 
Street,  wine  merchants,  and  used  by  them 
as  a  wine-cellar.  The  date  of  the  ciypt  is 
about  1180.  Another  may  be  seen  under 
the  house  of  Syrton  &  Groome.  The  great 
novelty  of  the  town  of  Chester  b  its  angu- 
lar-looking houses,  with  sidewalks  for  foot- 
passengers  on  their  roofs ;  these  are  cov- 
ered with  galleries,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  promenader  from  the  rain.  At 
the  cross  streets,  however,  yon  have  to  de- 
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scend  and  ascend  each  time.  The  car- 
riage-way  of  the  principal  streets  b  sunk 
eeTcral  feet  below  the  original  level.  The 
Cathedral  ia  a  venerable  structure.  It 
was  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Saxon 
monastery.  It  has  been  recently  much 
restored,  and  well  deserves  a  visit.  The 
castle  is  the  principal  object  of  attraction. 
It  was  erected  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror :  part  of  it  is  now  used  as  an 
armory,  barracks,  and  county  jail.  The 
armory  contains  a  very  large  collection  of 
modem  fire-arms. 

Eaton  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis 
ofWestminster,  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  build- 
ing, three  miles  from  Chester,  and  contains 
some  ma^ificent  paintings. 

Chester  is  the  centre  of  numerous  im- 
portant lines  of  railways,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  London  and  Northwestern, 
by  which  you  reach  London  in  less  than 
six  hours ;  and  the  Chester  and  Holyhead, 
ei^ty-four  miles  from  the  latter,  which  is 
connected  with  Dublin  by  powcrfiil  steam 
packets.  By  this  road  you  cross  the  Tu- 
¥dar  Bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits. 

WALES. 

Tlie  Principality  of  Wales  is  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Irish  Sea,  on 
tlie  west  by  St.  Creorge's  Channel,  on  the 
sooth  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Here- 
ford, Shropshire,  and  Chester.  It  is  divided 
into  12  counties,  and  is  %1\  miles  long  by 
40|  broad.  Population  1,200,000.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  and  is  rich  in  met- 
als, sUver  and  copper  being  found  in  Caer- 
narvon, lead  in  Cardigan,  and  iron  through- 
out the  south  of  Wales.  This  country  was 
probably  first  populated  by  a  colony  of 
Crallo-Kymris,  whence  its  ancient  name  of 
Cambria  was  derived.  During  the  time 
of  the  Romans  several  efforts  were  made 
to  subdue  the  country,  and  the  northern 
portion  was  occupied  l^  them  for  a  short 
time.  After  their  departure  from  Great 
Britain  in  411,  the  Cambrians  formed 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  federative  mon- 
wchy,  and  in  times  of  danger  were  united 
onder  a  single  chief  called  Pendragon. 
They  successively  repulsed  the  attacks  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Nor- 
mans, but  were  finallv  conquered  by  £d- 
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ward  I.  in  1283,  who  gave  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Wales  to  his  sonEdward  II.,  since  which 
time  the  eldest  sons  of  the  sovereigns  of 
England  have  borne  the  same  name. 

The  traveler,  arriving  at  Liverpool,  and 
wishing  to  make  a  hasty  tour  through  the 
principal  portions  of  North  Wales  to  wit- 
ness its  glorious  scenery,  its  picturesque 
ruins,  its  mountains,  valleys,  and  water* 
falls,  as  well  as  some  of  the  mechanical 
wonders  of  the  world,  such  as  Stephenson's 
tubular  bridges  over  the  Menai  Straits  and 
at  Conway,  should  visit  first  Chester  via 
Birkenhead ;  then,  by  the  Holyhead  Rail- 
way, to  Bangor,  Caernarvon,  Barmouth, 
Dolgelly,  returning  to  the  main  line  for 
London  through  some  magnificent  scenery 
via  Bala,  Corwen,  and  LkmgoUen,  to  the 
junction  Rhuabon ;  then,  via  Shrewsbury, 
Birmingham,  Warwick,  Leamington,  and 
Oxford,  to  London,  or,  continuing  along 
the  coast,  to  Aberystwith ;  then  to  Llanid- 
loes, Builth,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and 
Reading,  to  London,  or  from  Aberystwith 
to  Caermarthen;  then  to  Pembroke  and 
the  lovely  watering-place  of  Tenby,  whence 
there  is  constant  steam  communication  to 
Bristol ;  or  returning  by  rail  via  the  Great 
Western  line  (which  develops  th^  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery  of  South 
Wales)  through  Swansea,  Merthyr  (by 
night),  Cardiff,  Newport,  Monmouth,  Glou- 
cester, Bristol,  Bath,  and  Reading,  to  Lon- 
don. 

Chester  to  Conway^  Bangor,  Holyhead, 
Caernarvon,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Bala,  Cor- 
wen,  and  Llangollen, 

Leaving  Chester  by  the  Holyhead  RaO- 
way,  and  crossing  the  River  Dee,  we  enter 
Wales,  where  the  first  station  of  import- 
ance is  Flint,  This  town  is  about  13  miles 
from  Chester,  and  contains  a  population  of 
8428.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  and  lead  mines  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  large  quantities  of  coal 
are  shipped  yearly  to  Liverpool  and  Ire- 
land. Flint  Castie  is  situated  on  a  rock 
jutting  into  the  sea,  and  is  now  entirely  in 
ruins;  Richard  II.  was  a  prisoner  here. 
Four  miles  from  Flint  we  arrive  at  Hok/- 
foell,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  spring 
called  St.  Winifred's  Well.  This  far-famed 
well  is  deserving  of  a  vbit :  its  architect- 
ure is  fine,  and  as  a  cold  bath  it  is  unequal- 
ed.  Population  of  Holywell,  6386.  Thir- 
teen miles  distant  is  ^fl,  a  fashionable 
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watering-place,  and  one  of  the  best  bath- 
ing-places in  Wales.  It  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  celebrated  Vale  of  Clwyd, 
and  from  here  Snowdoh  may  be  seen.  Ho- 
tels, Parade  and  Belvoir.  The  ruins  of 
Rhuddlan,  built  in  1015,  lie  just  below  the 
town,  and  present  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance. Richard  II.  was  brought  here  on 
his  way  to  Flint  Castle.  The  Choydian 
Hills  rise  left  of  Rhyl,  crowned  by  the  re- 
nowned range  of  British  Posts.  From 
Rhyl  a  branch  line  of  railway  runs  to  St. 
Asaph  and  Denbigh.  St  Asaph  is  situated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Clwyd 
and  Elwy.  Hotel,  Mottyn  Arms,  Popu- 
lation 20(S3.  St.  Asaph  is  generally  visit- 
ed for  its  cathedral,  which  is  very  ancient, 
having  been  built  as  early  as  596  by  St. 
Asaph,  and  made  entirely  of  wood.  It 
was  rebuilt,  however,  in  1770,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  transepts  and  nave.  The 
painted  windows  are  very  fine,  resembling 
those  of  Tintem  Abbey.  There  are  sev- 
eral interesting  tombs,  among  others  that 
of  Bishop  Barrow,  uncle  of  the  celebrated 
Isaac  Barrow.  Continuing  our  route  from 
St.  Asaph,  we  reach  Denbigh^  eleven  miles 
from  RJiyl,  which  has  a  population  of  5946. 
Hotels,  BuU  and  Crown,  This  town  lies 
on  the  side  of  a  rocky  eminence,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  crowned  1^  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  built  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
This  castle  underwent  a  siege  during  the 
Parliamentary  Wars,  and  after  the  resto- 
ration of  Chs^les  II.  was  bloi/vn  up  with 
gunpowder.  The  prospect  from  the  ruins 
is  extensive  and  beautiful.  Returning  to 
Rhyl,  and  continuing  along  the  main  line, 
we  pass,  before  reaching  Abergele,  the  spot 
where  the  battle  of  Rhuddlan  Marsh  took 
place  in  785.  AhergeU,  4^  miles  fh>m 
Rhyl,  contains  a  population  of  8808,  and  is 
much  firequented  during  the  bathing  sea- 
son. Hotel,  Bee,  The  scenery  in  the 
neighborhood  is  magnificent.  Two  miles 
distant  from  the  town  is  Cave  Hill,  or 
Cefhyr-Ogo,  in  which  is  a  fine  natural 
cavern.  The  entrance  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  Gothic  arch ;  the  interior  is  divided 
into  two  chambers  by  a  wall  of  limestone : 
one  of  these  is  small,  the  other  stretches 
far  into  the  mountain.  Stalactites  sparkle 
on  the  roof  and  walls,  and  beautifully- 
formed  stalagmites  cover  the  ground. 
Near  by  is  Uie  Welsh  ThermopylsB,  the 
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pass  of  Cefn-Ogo.  Here  the  Welsh  de- 
feated Harold,  and  later  slaughtered  the 
troops  of  Henry  II. ;  and  here  Richard  II. 
was  betrayed  by  Percy,  Earl  of  Northum» 
berland,  into  the  power  of  Bolingbroke^ 
and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Flint  Castle. 
Not  far  from  the  pass  is  Gwryck  Castle, 
the  seat  of  R.  B.  Hesketh,  Esq.,  a  vast  pic^ 
turesque  building,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
grounds,  which  are  liberally  opened  to  vb- 
itors.  British  and  Roman  camps  are  also 
to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Abergele.  la 
August,  1868,  a  frightful  railway  accident 
occurred  near  Abergele,  when  83  persons 
were  burned  to  death.  The  charred  re- 
mains were  interred  in  one  common  grave, 
from  seven  to  eight  feet  square,  in  St.  Mi- 
chael's Church-yard.  Mrs.Hemans  pass- 
ed many  years  of  her  life  at  Abergele. 

Conway  is  about  eleven  miles  from  Ab- 
ergele, and  contains  2523  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels, Caatle  and  Erddne  A  rm$.  Just  before 
reaching  the  station  the  train  passes  over 
the  celebrated  Tubular  Bridge,etec\»di  over 
the  Conway  by  Stephenson  in  1848. 
Though  not  so  stupendous  a  structure  aa 
the  Britannia  Bridge,  yet,  being  the  first 
of  the  kind  ever  built,  it  is  more  interest- 
ing, regarded  as  the  original  invention, 
which  is  brought  to  perfection  in  the  Bri- 
tannia Bridge,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  triumph  of  engineering  skill.  The 
Conway  Bridge  consists  of  two  hollow 
rectangular  tubes,  placed  side  by  side,  for 
the  up  and  down  trains,  each  measuring 
400  feet,  and  weighing  1300  tons.  The 
tubes  are  formed  of  wrought-iron  plates, 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness 
(the  thicket  being  in  the  centre),  and  are 
sustained  in  their  position  by  the  strength 
of  their  materials  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  combined. 

The  town  of  Conway  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  walls  strengthened  by  twen- 
ty-four circular  towers,  which  are  still  in 
good  preservation.  Conway  Castle  was 
built  by  Edward  I.  hi  1284,  to  check  the 
revolts  of  the  Welsh,  and  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  The 
walls  are  of  great  thickness,  defended  by 
eight  round  towers.  The  great  hall  is  130 
fleet  in  length ;  notice  also  a  pretty  Gothic 
window  in  the  King's  Chamber.  In  this 
castle  in  1339  Richard  II.  agreed  to  resign 
his  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  In 
Si,  Mary' $  Church  ia  the  tomb  of  Nicholas 
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Hookes,  'whose  fUher  had  41  children,  and 
he  himself  was  &ther  of  27.  A  pleasant 
escarsion  may  be  made  from  Conway  to 
the  ruins  of  Gannock  Castle. 

LUmdmittOj  about  3|  miles  firom  Conway, 
has  become,  of  late  years,  a  great  place  of 
snmmer  resort.  It  is  situated  cm  a  prom* 
ontory  between  the  Bays  of  Conway  and 
Uandodno,  and  is  protected  firom  the  north 
winds  by  a  huge  promontory  called  the 
Great  Orme's  Head.  Population  2316. 
Hotels,  Ad^hif  Quern's,  and  Sc,  Georpe's. 
The  Great  Orme's  Head  is  the  favorite 
resort,  the  scenery  from  the  promenade 
which  skirts  the  margin  of  the  mountain 
being  very  picturesque  and  beautiful. 

Continuing  along  the  main  line  from 
Conway  to  Bangor,  we  pass  Penmaen 
Mawr,tiielast  of  the  Caernarvonshire  range 
of  mountains,  whose  summit  is  crowned  by 
an  extensive  fortress.  This  mountain  is 
1540  feet  in  height. 

Bangor  is  entered  through  a  tunnel  8000 
feet  in  length.      Hotel,  Penrhjfn  Arms, 
Population   6738.    This  is   a   cathedral 
town,  and  claims  to  be  the  oldest  diocese 
in  Wales,  its  cathedral  having  been  founds 
ed  by  St.Demidl  in  550.     This  building, 
bowever,  was  burnt  by  Owen  Gwyndwr, 
and  the  {absent  edifice  dates  only  from  the 
fifteenth  centnry.     It  contains  the  tombs 
of  two  Welsh  princes.    About  a  mile  east 
of  Bangor  is  Penrhyn  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Penrhyn,  owner  of  the  famous  Pen^ 
rhfn  Slate  Quarries,    The  castle,  open  to 
the  public  on  Fridays,  contains  many  cu- 
rious articles  in  slate,  and  the  fence  round 
the  park  (seven  miles)  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  that  materiaL    The  quarries  are 
situated  five  miles  up  the  River  Ogwen. 
An  inclined  plane  leads  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  mountain,  where  over  two  thousand 
persons  are  engaged  in  splitting  the  slates, 
which  are  then  piled  in  thousands,  un^er 
the  name  of  duchesses,  countesses,  etc., 
according  to  the  size.     Seventy  thousand 
tons  are  shipped  yearly  from  Port  Pen- 
rhyn, and  the  receipts  are  about  $750,000. 
The  Menai  Bridge,  or  Telford's  Suspen- 
sion Bridge,  is  about  two  miles  tiom.  Ban- 
gor, and  crosses  the  channel  that  separates 
Angleses  from  the  main  land.     It  was 
built  between  the  years  1819  and  1826,  to 
complete  the  coach  route  to  Holyhead,  and 
is  used  for  vehicles  and  foot  passengers 
only.     It  b  550  feet  in  length  from  pier  to 


pier,  20  feet  broad,  and  100  f^  above  the 
water  at  high  tide.  It  is  supported  by  16 
chains,  each  1715  feet  long,  and  the  total 
weight  of  iron  is  650  tons.  It  is  the  lon- 
gest suspension  bridge  in  England,  but  is 
exceeded  by  those  at  Freibourg,  Boideauz, 
and  Pesth.  This  bridge  presents  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  Britanma  TStbular 
Bridge^  which  is  about  a  mile  distant^ 
This  is  constructed  on  the  same  prindj^e 
as  the  bridge  at  Conway,  but  on  a  most 
stupendous  scale,  and  is  considered  the 
greatest  triumph  of  engineering  skill  in 
modem  times ;  the  sight  of  it  alone  is 
worth  a  visit  to  Wales.  Here  is  a  stu- 
pendous iron  structure  over  1500  feet  in 
length,  raised  sufi^ently  high  to  allow 
ships  with  the  loftiest  masts  to  pass  under- 
neath. It  was  erected  by  Mr.  Robert  Ste- 
phenson, and  cost  $5,000,000 ;  raising  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  did  not  require  one 
half  the  genius  or  perseverance.  It  con- 
sists of  a  wrought-iron  tube,  made  of  plates 
riveted  together,  1513  feet  long,  and  wide 
enou|^  for  two  lines  of  railway ;  it  stands 
104  feet  above  the  water.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred men  were  employed  for  four  yean 
and  a  half.  The  tubes  were  first  riveted 
together,  floated  out  on  pontoons,  and  then 
raised  into  their  place  by  hydraulic  press- 
es. The  whole  weight  is  over  11,000  tons. 
The  bridge  derives  its  name  of  Britannia 
from  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
without  which  the  erection  of  a  pier  would 
have  been  impossible,owing  to  the  strength 
of  the  current.  The  bridge  lengthens 
about  a  foot  during  the  summer  heat. 

Proceeding  along  the  main  line,  we 
reach  Holyhead,  24  miles  from  Bangor. 
Populatk>n  6193.  Hotel,  Royal,  Holy- 
head stands  on  Holy  Island,  which  is  sep- 
arated by  a  narrow  strait  from  Anglesea, 
and  derives  its  name  from  a  monastery 
founded  by  St.  Gybi  in  the  sixth  century. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  old  church, 
which  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  Roman 
camp,  the  assembly-rooms,  baths,  and 
light -house.  The  town  has  become  of 
more  importance  of  late  years  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  the  most  convenient 
place  of  embarkation  for  Dublin.  The  dis- 
tance from  Holyhead  to  Kingstown,  the 
harbor  of  Dublin,  is  only  four  miles,  and 
the  Channel  is  crossed  in  four  hours  and 
thirty  minutes,  average  time.  Three 
steam  packets  leave  Holyhead  daily  in 
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connection  with  the  express  trains.  The 
time  occapied  by  the  Irish  mail  convey- 
ance from  London  to  Dublin  is  a  little  over 
twelve  hours.  A  national  Harbor  of  Ref- 
nge  is  being  formed  at  Holyhead,  which, 
when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
artificial  harbors  in  the  world.  It  is  form- 
ed by  a  breakwater  5000  feet  in  length, 
with  a  pier  2000  feet  extending  firom  the 
opposite  shore,  thus  inclosing  816  acres ;  it 
is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  has  a 
depth  of  six  or  seven  fathoms  at  low  water. 

Returning  to  Bangor,  we  continne  our 
route  to  Caernarvon,  Population  8612. 
BioteiiSfMoyal  Sportsman  And  Cattle.  Caer- 
narvon occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  town 
called  Segontium,  the  only  station  possess- 
ed by  the  Romans  in  this  part  of  Cambria. 
Fragments  of  the  andent  walls  may  still  be 
seen.  The  castle  is  the  principal  object  of 
interest;  it  was  built  between  the  years 
1284  and  1320,  and  covers  two  acres  and  a 
half.  The  external  walls  are  fh>m  eight 
to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and'  are  guarded 
by  thirteen  towers,  one  of  which  now  forms 
the  town  prison.  In  the  Eagle  Tower  Ed- 
ward II.,  the  first  Prince  of  Wales,  is  said 
to  have  been  bom. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Snowdon  should 
be  made  from  Caernarvon.  For  the  short- 
est and  easiest  route,  go  to  Llanberis  from 
Caernarvon  by  rail,  eight  miles,  and  then 
on  foot  to  the  summit,  five  miles ;  or,  mak- 
ing the  ascent  from  Beddgelert  (13  miles 
from  Caernarvon),  the  scenery  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  though  the  distance  to  the  sum- 
mit is  greater  (six  miles  and  a  half),  and 
the  ascent  somewhat  steeper.  The  Capel 
Curig  route  is  the  longest  and  most  fo- 
tiguing,  but  the  scenery  is  truly  magnifi- 
cent. Snowdon  rises  8571  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea:  the  summit  is  surrounded 
by  a  low  wall,  and  is  five  or  six  yards  in 
diameter.  In  fine  weather,  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, may  be  clearly  seen.  Descending  by 
way  of  Beddgelert,Port  Aberglaslyn  should 
be  visited.  This  is  a  sin^e  stone  arch 
thrown  over  a  rapid  mountain  torrent 
which  divides  tiie  counties  of  Merioneth 
and  Caernarvon ;  the  snirounding  scenery 
is  exceedingly  wild  and  picturesque. 

We  next  proceed  to  Barmouthy  whose 

chief  attraction  is  its  vicinity  to  the  beaU' 

tiful  Yale  of  Manddach,  said  to  be  superior 

to  any  in  Wales.    Population  1672.     Ho- 
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tels,  Corsygedol  Arms  and  HoyaL  The 
houses  of  Barmouth  present  a  peculiar 
appearance,  rising  in  tiers  one  above  an- 
other on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and 
are  approached  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock. 
The  rides  in  the  neighborhood  are  very 
fine,  and  the  streams  afibrd  abundant 
sport  to  the  angler.  The  ride  from  Bar- 
mouth to  Dolgelly  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful. The  town  is  picturesquely  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  celebrated  Coder 
Idris,  the  second  highest  mountain  in 
Wales,  and  is  a  lovely  spot ;  also  a  conve- 
nient centre  for  numerous  excursi<ms,  viz., 
the  ascent  of  Cader  Idris,  Machynlleth, 
the  waterfalls,  etc.  Many  Roman  coins 
and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town.  Popula- 
tion 2217.  Hotel,  Goiden  Lion,  Bala  is 
18  miles  distant  fix>m  Dolgelly,  beanlifUly 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Bala  Lake.  Through 
this  lake,  which  is  about  four  miles  in 
length,  the  River  Dee  takes  its  course,  ris- 
ing five  miles  distant  in  Arran  Fowddy, 
the  highest  of  the  Berwyn  Mountains. 
The  &mous  waterfall  of  Flstyll  Rhaiadyr 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  neighborhood. 
This  is  one  of  the  head  springs  of  the  Ta- 
nat,  and  falls  fhmi  a  height  of  140  feet, 
then  runs  through  a  rock,  and  falls  again 
a  distance  of  70  feet:  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  wild  and  beautiful.  Continu- 
ing our  route  we  reach  Corwen^  a  neat  lit- 
tle town  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Ber- 
wyn Mountains.  Notice  the  church,  a 
quaint  old  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  in  the  church-yard  an  old  stone  pillar 
called  Glyndwr's  Sword.  The  citadel  of 
the  Druids,  where  Caractacus  eflfected  his 
retreat  after  the  battle  of  Caer  Caradock, 
is  just  beyond  Corwen.  Ten  miles  futher 
we  reach  lAangcMen,  Hotels,  the  Hand 
axkd.  Royal,  Population  5799.  The  Yale 
of  Llangollen  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty, 
though  hardly  equal  to  the  Yale  of  the 
Cross  at  its  upper  end.  It  is  surrounded 
by  hills,  in  which  limestone,  coal,  and 
slate  are  quarried.  On  one  of  these  stand 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Welsh  fortress,  call- 
ed Caer  Dinas  Bran,  almost  inaccessible 
from  the  steepness  of  the  mountain.  The 
River  Dee  is  here  crossed  by  a  fbur-arched 
Gothic  bridge,  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  Farther  down  the  river  is  the 
Aqueduct  Pont-y-Cysylltan,  which  carries 
the  EUesmere  Canal  over  the  vallev.  This 
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was  constnicted  by  Mr.  Telford  !n  180^ 
and  consists  of  19  stone  arches,  which  sup- 
port an  iron  trough  1007  feet  in  length. 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Cross,  a  little  above 
Llangollen,  are  the  beautiful  remains  of 
Yalle  Cmcis  Abbey,  founded  in  1200.  The 
ruins  are  covered  with  ivy,  and  present  a 
Tery  picturesque  appearance.  Near  the 
ruins  is  EUiseg's  POlar,  still  more  ancient, 
erected  by  Concenn  in  memory  of  Elliseg, 
who  died  fighting  the  Saxons  in  607.  Ru- 
abon  Junction  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
Llangollen.  Though  a  place  containing 
14,000  inhabitants,  it  has  little  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  trayeler,  who  may  here  re- 
join the  main  line  and  proceed  to  London 
via  Shrewsbury,  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
Leunington,  and  Oxford,  all  of  which  are 
described  elsewhere. 

From  Abertfstmth   to  Liamdloes    (md 
BmiUk. 

Continuing  along  the  coast  firom  Bar- 
mouth, we  next  stop  at  Aberystwitk,  one 
of  the  principal  towns  in  the  county  of 
Cardigan,  situated  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tstwith  and  the  Rheidol.  Hotels,  Queen's 
andBeUemte,  Population  7000.  Aberyst- 
with  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  saU 
ntaiy  watering-places  of  Wales,  being  pro- 
tected firom  the  north  and  east  winds  by 
tbe  Craig-lais  mountain  range.  It  is  a 
pretty  and  attractive  town,  containing  as- 
sembly-rooms,  two  churches,  a  library, 
theatre,  baths,  ete.  The  Marine  Terrace, 
which  follows  the  curve  of  Cardigan  Bay 
and  overlooks  the  beach,  is  a  favorite  prom- 
enade for  visitors,  and  commands  a  most 
glorious  view.  At  each  end  are  heists 
laid  out  in  public  walks,  and  on  one  of  them 
stands  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  This  building 
-was  first  erected  by  Gilbert  de  Strongbow 
in  1109.  It  was  the  strong-hold  of  Cadwal- 
lader,  and  was  destroyed  by  Owen  Gwyn- 
edd.  Having  been  rebuilt  by  Edward  I. 
in  1127,  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  Crom- 
welL  Near  the  town  is  a  chalybeate 
spring,  whose  waters  resemble  those  of 
Tunbridge  WeUs. 

The  season  extends  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber. Races  are  held  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, when  fine  balls  are  also  given ;  there 
is  eveiy  thing,  in  fact,  to  please  and  attract 
the  vkitor.  One  of  the  most  amusing  oc- 
cnpations  is  searching  on  the  beach  for 
cameUans,  agates,  jaspers,  eto.,  which  are 
fioond  in  great  numlMBrs;  lapidaries  are 


also  at  hand  to  cut  them  in  any  form. 
Among  the  many  pleasant  excursions  to 
be  made  from  Aberystwith  is  that  to  the 
DeviVs  Bridge^  about  twelve  miles  distant. 
The  road  to  this  bridge  gradually  «scends 
to  a  height  of  930  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  commands  a  most  beautiitd 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Rheidol  streteh- 
ing  out  below,  crossed  by  ite  winding  river. 
The  bridge  is  formed  by  two  arches,  one 
above  another,  thrown  over  a  deep  deft  in 
the  rocks,  through  which  the  River  My  nach 
descends  in  terrific  cascades.  The  lower 
arch  is  believed  to  have  been  built  during 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus  by  the  monks 
of  Strate-Florida  Abbey ;  the  upper  arch 
was  constructed  in  1758.  The  Devil's 
Bridge  Hotel  stands  at  the  head  of  the  val- 
ley, near  the  falls.  The  road  from  Aberyst- 
with to  Utmidloet  ffia  Devil's  Bridge,  cross- 
ing the  Welsh  Alps,  a  distance  of  20  miles, 
is  both  wild  and  romantic.  Llanidloes  is 
a  small  town  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  CljTwedog  and  Severn  Rivers,  and 
contains  a  population  of  8127.  Trevythen 
Arms  Hotel.  Excursions  may  be  made 
firom  here  to  the  source  of  the  Rheidol,  and 
also  of  the  Severn,  on  the  edge  of  Plinlim- 
mon.  BuiUh  is  about  43  miles  by  rail  from 
Aberystwith.  It  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  Wye,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  six  arches,  uniting  the  counties 
of  Brecon  and  Radnor.  The  town  stands 
in  an  open  part  of  the  valley,  but  is  entire- 
ly surrounded  by  lofty  hills.  Hotel,  Lion. 
Population  1158.  The  principal  object  of 
interest  at  Builth  is  the  castle,  whieh  ap< 
pears  to  have  been  erected  before  the  Con- 
quest. It  was  originally  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  is  well  known  as  having  been 
the  last  retreat  of  the  fiimous  Llewellyn. 
Llewellyn  was  the  last  of  the  Welch  princes 
who  held  regal  power,  and  when  hemmed 
in  by  the  troops  of  Edward  L,he  demand- 
ed assbtence  of  the  Welsh  garrison  at  Bu- 
ilth castle ;  all  aid  was  refused.  While  re- 
treating up  the  Ithon  he  was  surprised 
and  killed,  and  from  that  day  the  inhab- 
itante  have  been  called  Bradwyr  BualU^  or 
traitors  of  Builth.  The  medicinal  springs 
of  Builth  are  at  Park  Wells,  about  a  mile 
ftom.  the  town,  where  a  pump-room  has 
been  erected.  The  springs  are  three  in 
number,  and  of  different  properties — sa- 
line, sulphurous,  and  chalybeate.  From 
Builth  the  traveler  may  proceed  to  London 
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via  Hereford,  Gloncester,  and  Reading. 
See  Index. 

AberystwUh  to  Caermarihen^  Pemhrohe, 
TetAy,  Swansea,  Merthyr,  Cardiff,  and 
Newport. 

Caermarthen,  the  capital  of  its  county, 
and  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Wales, 
is  situated  on  the  River  Towy,  and  con- 
tains 9998  inhabitants.  Hotels,  Ivy  Bush 
and  Boards  Head,  The  former  was  the 
property  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  whose  com- 
edy, "  The  Conscious  Lovers,*'  was  written 
in  tJie  neighborhood  of  the  town.  Caer- 
marthen  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  Bfaridunnm.  It  contains  a  fine 
town-hall,  a  martcet-honse,  a  grammar- 
school,  a  Presbyterian  college,  etc.  Near 
the  old  Guildhall  is  a  column  to  Sir  T. 
Picton,  who  represented  the  borough  in 
Parliament.  A  considerable  foreign  and 
coasting  trade  Is  carried  on  by  the  inhab- 
itants, there  being  a  good  harbor  about 
tliree  miles  from  the  town. 

The  town  of  Pembroke  derives  its  name 
from  the  Welsh  words  pen  fro,  or  head  of 
the  peninsula.  It  is  situated  en  a  long 
point  of  land  projecting  into  a  creek  of  Mil- 
ford  Haven.  Population  16,571.  Hotels, 
Dragon  and  Lion,  On  an  eminence  <^the 
town  stand  the  ruins  of  a  Norman  castle, 
begun  in  1092  by  Amulph  de  Montgom- 
ery. Here  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  after- 
ward Henry  V II.,  was  bom,  and  finom  here 
he  marched  to  gain  his  crown  on  Bosworth 
Field.  Under  the  chapel  is  an  enormous 
cavern  called  the  Wogan,  which  opens  to- 
ward the  sea.  The  keep  is  in  good  pres- 
ervation, and  is  75  feet  high.  The  visitor 
should  by  all  means  visit  Milford  Haven. 
Tliis  is  generally  done  in  a  hosX  from  Pem- 
broke. The  harlK>r  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is  capable  of 
containing  the  entire  English  navy.  The 
entrance  to  the  haven  Is  exceedingly  fine, 
and  the  water  within  is  as  smooth  as  that 
of  a  lake. 

Four  miles  from  Perolnroke  stands  Caren 
Castle,  built  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
by  the  ancestor  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  This 
is  one  of  the  finest  old  ruins  in  Wales,  and 
was  formerly  one  of  the  royal  demesnes 
of  the  Welsh  princes.  It  contains  two 
great  halls  well  worthy  of  notice,  one  100 
feet  in  length,  the  other  80  feet. 

Tenby ^  a  foshionable  watering-place  ten 
miles  from  Pembroke,  contains  a  popula- 
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tion  of  2982.  Hotels,  Gale  House  and 
White  Lion,  Tenby  is  situated  on  a  roclty 
peninsula  which  stretches  into  the  Bristol 
Cliannel;  the  houses  are  well  built,  the 
beach  is  very  fine,  the  water  clear  and  ex- 
cellent for  bathing,  the  surrounding  scen- 
ery and  excursions  are  delightful ;  in  fact, 
every  thing  combines  to  miJce  it  a  charm- 
ing place  of  summer  resort.  There  are 
here  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  the  Flem- 
ings, and  the  ancient  walls  which  sur- 
rounded the  town  itself  are  in  many  places 
entire.  The  church,  a  fine  old  building, 
with  a  spire  152  feet  high,  dates  back  as 
early  as  1250.  Tenby  is  a  great  place  for 
naturalists ;  of  the  six  hundred  varieties 
of  shells  contained  in  the  Britbh  collec- 
tions, not  less  tlian  one  half  were  found 
here.  Excursions  should  be  made  to  Cal- 
dy,  St.  Catharine's,  and  St.  Margaret's  Isl- 
ands. The  last  is  famed  for  its  magnifi- 
cent caverns  and  for  the  ruins  of  a  monas- 
tic cell ;  it  is  reached  by  crossing  the  ledges 
of  rock  when  the  tide  is  out  Horse-races 
take  place  at  Tenby  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, accompanied,  as  usual,  by  balls ;  a  fine 
band  plays  every  day  during  the  season. 
There  are  also  a  small  theatre,  assembly- 
rooms,  a  library  and  reading-room,  a  liter- 
ary and  scientific  institution,  and  a  bowl- 
ing-green and  cricket-ground.  Boat-races 
occasionally  take  place  in  the  bay.  There 
is  constant  steam  communication  between 
Tenby  and  Bristol,  a  distance  of  108  miles, 
the  time  occupied  being  about  ten  hours. 

Swansea  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  called,  for  its  beauty,  *'  the  Bay 
of  Naples  in  miniature.'*  It  is  a  place  of 
41,606  inhabitants,  and  is  chiefly  renowned 
for  the  enormous  copper-works  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Although  copper  is  not  found  in 
the  neighborhood,  it  is  brought  here  to  be 
fluxed  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
coal.  Theye  are  eight  extensive  works 
situated  on  the  River  Towy  and  the  sea- 
side ;  in  one  of  these  from  5  to  600  men 
are  employed.  The  earliest  was  establish- 
ed in  1720.  Copper  is  brought  not  only 
ftx)m  Cornwall,  but  from  America  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  20,000  tons  on  an  average  are 
smelted  here  yearly.  Swansea  is  one  of 
the  most  considerable  sea-ports  of  Wales: 
a  good  harbor  was  made  by  running  out 
two  piers,  one  1800  feet  long,  into  the  bay ; 
this,  however,  is  diy  at  low  water,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  which  floating  docks  have  been 
Gonstracted.  Swansea  Castle  was  built  by 
Henry  deBeanmont  in  1099:  alargeqoad- 
rangnlar  tower  is  all  that  now  remains  of 
the  building,  and  it  is  used  for  a  poor- 
faoose  and  jaiL  There  are  sereral  fine 
buHdings  in  the  town ;  among  others,  the 
Eoyai  Institution  of  South  Wales,  a  build- 
ing one  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  portico 
and  Ionic  columns;  a  theatre,  assembly- 
rooms,  and  Mechanics'  Institute.  The  very 
things  that  add  to  the  prosperity  of  Swan- 
sea in  one  way  detract  from  it  hi  another, 
as  before  the  establishment  of  the  copper 
works  it  was  a  fiivorite  watering-place. 
Kow,  however,  in  certain  states  of  wind, 
the  fumes  of  the  copper  are  thrown  over 
the  town,  and  destroy  the  fireshness  of  the 
snrronnding  scenery.  The  principal  ho- 
tels in  Swansea  are  the  Mackworih  Arms 
and  Castle.  Fine  sea-bathing  may  be  had 
at  The  Mombles,  six  miles  westward,  on 
the  lower  peninsula.  This  is  a  rugged 
tract  of  land  lying  between  Swansea  and 
Caermarthen  Bays.  It  is  traversed  by  a 
tidge  of  red  sandstone,  which  at  Cwm 
^yn  is  584  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
huge  cromlech  called  Arthur's  Stone.  The 
penipsnla  is  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Flem- 
ings, who  settled  here  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  These  people  do  not  speak  the 
Welsh  language,  and  have  but  little  mter- 
conrse  with  them,  differing  even  in  their 
dress.  Mumbles'  Head  is  on  the  southeast 
side  ot  the  peninsula,  and  Worm's  Head  at 
the  western  extremity.  The  latter  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  shape  of  the  cliff's, 
which  run  out  into  the  sea  for  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  and  resemble  the  head  of  a 
sea-serpent.  The  extremity  is  from  200 
to  300  feet  high,  under  which  there  is  a 
vast  cave.  A  regatta  is  held  yearly  in 
Swansea  Bay.  The  distance  from  Swan- 
sea to  London  by  the  Great  Western  Bail- 
way  is  216  miles. 

Merlhyr  TtfdviL,  signifying  Martyr  Tyd- 
vil^derives  it  sname  from  St.Tudfyl,  daugh- 
ter of  a  Welsh  chief,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  her  religion  during  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church.  The  town  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  Tale  of  Taff,  and  contains 
83,875  inhabitants.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  celebrated  for  its  thick  and  rich  veins 
of  coal,  and  in  the  city  itself  nothing  but 
blast-furnaces,  rolling-mills,  and  forges  are 
seen  tn  every  direction.    The  iron-works 


are  fifty  in  number;  each  furnace  is  about 
55  feet  high,  contains  5000  cubic  feet,  and 
is  capable  of  smelting  100  tons  of  pig-iron 
weekly.  In  the  largest  works,  belonging 
to  Lady  Guest  and  Messrs.  Crawshay,  firom 
3000  to  5000  hands  are  employed.  Mer- 
thyr  should  by  all  means  be  visited  at 
night,  when  the  red  glare  of  the  furnaces 
lights  up  the  place,  and  produces  a  strik- 
ing effect;  in  the  daytime  the  town  is 
gloomy.    Hotels,  CatUe  and  Bush. 

Cardiff  \b  about  21  miles  from  Merthyr, 
and  contains  a  population  of  82,954.  Ylfy 
Uiis,  Cardiff  Arms  and  Angel.  Cardiff  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Taff*, 
and  is  the  great  outlet  for  the  coal  and  iron 
of  the  surroimding  districts:  the  exports 
amount  to  three  million  pounds  a  year. 
The  town  is  the  creation  of  the  Bute  fam- 
ily, whose  present  representative,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute,  is  one  of  the  richest  noblo- 
men  in  the  kingdom,  possessing  an  income 
of  £300,000.  Cardiff  Castle  was  founded 
in  the  11th  century  by  a  Norman  baron : 
an  octagonal  keep  75  feet  high  is  still  en- 
tire. In  this  castle  Bobcrt  Curthose,  broth- 
er of  Henry  I.,  died  in  1188,  having  been 
blinded  and  imprisoned  here  for  life  by  the 
king.  Cardiff  is  the  d6p6t  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  used  by  the  navy. 

Newport  is  a  flourishing  sea-port  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Usk,  chiefly  employed  in  the  export  of  coal 
and  iron.  Notice  the  Alexandra  Docks, 
begun  in  1868,  in  addition  to  others  al- 
rej^y  here.  Population  28,249.  Hotels, 
King's  Head  and  West  Gate.  Newport  Cas- 
tle was  apparently  built  for  the  defense  of 
the  Biver  Usk,  which  is  commanded  by 
three  strong  towers.  Just  outside  the 
town  is  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  five  arches, 
which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  £10,000. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  notice  the 
Victoria  Hall,  which  includes  the  Coun- 
ty Court  and  Assembly-rooms,  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Woollos,  whose  position  com- 
mands an  extensive  view.  Two  steam 
packets  sail  daily  between  Newport  and 
Bristol. 

Merthyr  to  Brecon  and  Hay. 

The  direct  road  from  Merthyr  to  Brecon 
leads  through  a  mountain  pass,  with  the 
Brecknockshire  Beacons  on  one  side,  2862 
feet  high,  and  on  the  other  Mount  Capel- 
lante,  2394  feet  high.  The  distance  is  about 
18  miles.     Brecon  is  situated  at  the  con- 
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flnence  of  the  Usk  and  Honddu,  in  the 
midst  of  most  beautiful  and  romantic  scen- 
ery. Uotels,  Castle  and  SiDan.  Popula- 
tion 5639.  The  castle  was  founded  bv 
Newmarch,  a  Norman  baron ;  nothing  now 
remains  but  the  keep,  called  **  Ely  Tower/* 
so  named  from  Dr.  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely, 
who  was  imprisoned  here  by  order  of  Rich- 
ard III.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  the  con- 
ference between  the  bishop  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham .  The  other  principal  build- 
ings are  the  Connty  Hall,  Market-house, 
Assize  Courts,  three  churches,  theatre,  etc. 
Sir  David  Gon,  Shakspeare's  Flaellen, 
resided  in  this  neighborhood.  He  was 
knighted  by  Henry  Y.  at  Agincourt  while 
at  the  point  of  death,  having  sacrificed  his 
life  to  save  the  king.  The  *^  Shoulder  of 
Mutton*'  Inn  at  Brecon  is  pointed  out  as 
the  birthplace  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  From  Bre- 
con to  Ha^  the  distance  is  about  15  miles. 
Hay  stands  on  the  borders  of  the  three 
counties  of  Brecon,  Hereford,  and  Radnor, 
and  is  the  highest  point  to  which  barges 
ascend  in  the  Upper  Wye.  It  is  an  old 
Norman  town,  founded  by  Bernard  New- 
march.  The  castle  was  destroyed  by  Owen 
Glendower,  and  now  stands  in  ruins,  piif- 
ford  Castle,  three  miles  from  Hay,  was 
built  by  Fitz-Osbome,  a  kinsman  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  Here  {aii  Rosamond 
Clifford  was  bom. 

Travelers  may  continue  from  Hay  to 
Hereford  (12]^  miles),  thence  to  London  vh 
Gloucester  and  Readmg. 

Bristol  to  GloucesteTy  ChtUenhart^  Great 
Malvern,  amd  Worcester, 

Gloucester  is  situated  on  the  Severn, 
about  83  miles  from  Bristol,  and  114  iVom 
London.  It  is  the  capital  of  its  county,  a 
cathedral  city,  and  contains  a  population 
of  16,512.  Hotels,  Spread  Eagle  and  BeU. 
The  cathedral  is  a  fine  cruciform  building 
426  feet  long,  the  oldest  parts  of  which  are 
the  Norman  crypt  and  nave,  built  as  early 
as  1089.  The  building  is  surmounted  by 
a  tower  225  feet  high,  which  was  not  fin- 
ished until  1518.  There  is  a  whispering 
gallery  75  feet  long  near  the  east  window ; 
the  window  itself  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
England,  being  79  feet  long  and  85  feet 
broad.  The  choir  is  richly  ornamented, 
and  the  stalls  are  equal  to  those  at  Wind- 
sor. Among  the  principal  monuments  are 
those  to  Edward  II.,  Robert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, Bishop  Warburton,  and  Dr.  Jen- 
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ner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination.  Amoufp 
the  other  principal  buildings  are  the  Pal- 
ace, built  in  18G2 ;  the  Town-hall,  County 
Jail,  Infirmar)',  and  numerous  churches. 
In  St.  Mary*s  Square  Bishop  Hooper  suf- 
fered martyrdom  at  the  stake. 

Cheltenham,  one  of  the  most  iSuhionable 
watering-places  of  England,  is  situated  on 
the  River  Chelt,  about  seven  miles  from 
Gloucester.  Population  89,693.  Hotels, 
Queen^t,  Lansdowne,  and  Plow,  The  town 
lies  in  a  fertile  valley,  protected  from  cold 
winds  by  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  is  a  clean 
and  well-built  place.  The  springs,  which 
are  chalybeate  and  cathartic,  were  first 
discovered  in  1715.  The  chief  spas  are 
the  Montpellier,  where  a  band  plays  morn- 
ing and  evening;  the  Pitvillo,  whose 
Pump-room  was  built  in  1824,  with  a  Gre- 
cian portico  and  dome ;  and  the  Cambray 
Chalybeate  Spa.  The  spa  of  the  Royal  Old 
Wells,  once  so  famous,  has  been  converted 
into  a  theatre,  and  the  road  leading  to  it  is 
a  fine  elm  avenue,  which  forms  the  princi- 
pal promenade  for  visitors.  Cheltenham^ 
is  the  second  healthiest  place  in  England. 
The  season  lasts  from  May  to  October,  al- 
though in  July  and  August  the  heat  is  in- 
tense. 

Malvern,  a  place  of  considerable  antiq- 
uity, is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Mal- 
vern Hills,  about  29  miles  from  Gloucester. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Great  and  Lit- 
tle Malvern,  which  are  about  8^  miles  dis- 
tant one  from  the  other.  The  mineral 
springs  for  which  Malvern  is  celebrated 
lie  between  the  two.  These  springs  aro 
called  St.  Anne*s  and  Holywell ;  the  water 
is  slightly  tepid  and  sulphureted,  and  is 
chiefly  useful  for  skin  diseases.  Besides 
its  mineral  springs,  Malvern  b  also  cele- 
brated for  the  extent  to  which  the  hydro- 
pathic system,  or  Water-cnn,  is  carried  on, 
it  being  the  recognized  headquarters  of 
hydropathy.  Hotels,  Imperial  and  Foley 
Anns,  Population  4484.  The  Worcester- 
shire Beacon  rises  1300  feet  above  Great 
Malvern,  and  commands  from  its  summit 
a  most  glorious  view.  Malvern  Priory 
was  endowed  by  Edward  the  Confessor: 
its  gateway  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
later  English  style.  Malvern  Church 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  priory,  but 
at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  it  was 
bought  by  the  inhabitants  for  a  parish 
church.     It  Is  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  170 
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feet  long  by  60  broad,  and  contains  some 
Teiy  curious  effigies. 

From  Malvern  we  continue  to  Worces- 
tcTj  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name.  It 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn, 
^  miles  from  Bristol,  and  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  England.  Population  81,227. 
Hotels,  Star  and  Garter  and  Hop  Pole, 
Worc^ter  is  chiefly  visited  for  its  Cathe- 
dral :  this  is  a  fine  building,  in  the  early 
English  style,  with  the  exception  of  the 
crypt,  which  is  Norman.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  double  cross,  881  feet  long,  with  a 
tower  rising  170  feet  The  oldest  part 
now  standing  dates  from  1218,  when  it  was 
restored  after  a  fire ;  it  was  formerly  the 
church  of  an  abbey  founded  by  the  Saxon 
kings.  Among  the  tombs  are  those  of 
King  John,  the  most  ancient  royal  monu- 
ment in  England,  whose  body  was  shown 
to  the  people  in  1797,  and  then  replaced ; 
of  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  YII. ;  and  of 
Bishop  Hough,  the  bas-reliefk  of  which  are 
some  of  the  best  works  of  Roubiliac.  The 
old  cloisters  are  now  occupied  by  the  ca- 
thedral dignitaries,  and  contain  some  of 
the  best  stained  windows  in  England. 
Among  the  other  buildings  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Episcopal  palace,  the  Guildhall, 
the  Town-hall,  Edgar's  Tower,  a  curious 
piece  of  antiquity ;  the  County  Jail,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle;  and 
tiie  Theatre,  built  in  1870. 

London  to  SaUtbwy,  Exeter,  Torqmiy, 
JPfynouth,  Falmouthj  md  Load's  End, 

SaUibwry,  the  capital  of  Wiltshire,  situ^ 
ated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon,  Willey, 
and  Bourne,  contains  12,278  inhabitants. 
It  is  96  miles  firom  London  by  the  South- 
western Railway.  Hotels,  White  Hart  and 
JUd  Lion,  The  Cathedral  of  Salisbury  is 
a  magnificent  edifice,  erected  in  the  tliir- 
teenth  century :  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  dou- 
ble cross,  and  its  outside  length  measures 
480  feet.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  beautiful 
steeple,  which  rises  400  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  number  of  windows  in  the 
Cathedral  is  said  to  equal  that  of  the  days 
in  the  year :  among  them  notice  the  upper 
eastern  window,  which  represents  tlie 
"Brazen  Serpent,"  by  Mortimer.  TheCa^ 
thedral  is  rich  in  monuments,  some  dating 
back  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  and 
transferred  here  from  the  old  cathedral. 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  may  be 
noticed    Queen    Elizabeth's    Grammar- 
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school,  where  Addison  was  edacated ;  the 
Assembly-rooms ;  theatre ;  and  the  Coun- 
cil-chamber, erected  in  1795  at  the  expense 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Radnor.  About  three 
miles  firom  Salisbury  is  Longford  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  present  eari,  which  contains 
a  valuable  collection  of  painting^. 

In  Salisbury  Plain,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  city,  is  situated  the  fSunous  mon- 
ument of  Stonehenge,  considered  the  great- 
est wonder  in  the  west  of  England.  An- 
tiquaries differ  greatly  concerning  the  ob- 
ject of  this  curious  s^cture ;  it  has  been 
attributed  to  the  Druids,  the  Danes,  and 
the  Romans  by  different  parties.  It  con- 
sists of  large  stones,  about  140  in  number 
(though  the  people  in  the  neic^borfaood 
aver  that  it  is  impossible  to  count  the  same 
number  twice,  and  that  it  would  be  nn- 
lucky  to  count  them  right),  arranged  in  a 
circular  form.  These  are  partly  connect- 
ed by  fiat  pieces  placed  on  top  in  a  trans- 
verse direction ;  thus  connected,  tbey  are 
called  Trilithons. 

From  Salisbury  to  Exeter  is  87f  miles. 
Exeter,  a  place  of  41,749  inhabitants,  is  the 
capital  of  Devonshire.  It  is  situated  or 
the  River  Exe,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  tl00,000.  It  is  194  miles  firom  London 
by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Hotels, 
New  London  and  Clarence.  Among  the 
principal  buildings  are  the  Cathedral, 
Guildhall,  Theatre,  Bishop*s  palace.  Pic 
ture-gallery,  and  the  Albert  Memorial  Mu- 
seum. The  Cathedral  is  a  beautiful  build- 
ing, 875  feet  long  in  the  interior,  with  Nor- 
man towers  145  feet  high :  in  one  of  these 
is  the  great  Tom  of  Exeter,  weighing 
12,500  pounds.  The  west  firont,  lately  re- 
stored, is  the  finest  part  of  the  building, 
and  its  stained  window  is  greatly  admired. 
In  the  interior  are  several  monuments  of 
interest.  The  Chapter-house,  which  is 
Gothic,  with  a  carved  roof,  contains  a  fine 
library.  North  of  the  ci^  are  the  ruins 
of  Rougemont  Castle,  said  by  some  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csssar, 
by  others  attributed  to  the  Conqueror. 
It  was  razed  by  Parliament  in  1646, 
when  taken  by  Fairfax  after  a  siege.  It 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

An  excursion  may  be  made  from  Exeter 
to  ExmoHth,  about  lOf  miles  from  the  for- 
mer place.  This  pleasant  watering-place  is 
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flHoatod  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Exe,  and 
affords  a  fine  harbor  for  ships  of  800  tons. 
Here  Al&ed  the  Great  made  his  first  attempt 
towards  the  formation  of  a  British  navj. 
The  town  is  sheltered  from  the  northeast 
and  southeast  winds  by  high  hills  which 
rise  in  the  background,  rendering  it  cele- 
brated for  the  mildness  of  its  climate. 
Population  5228.  Hotels,  ImperuU  and 
Beacon,  Not  fiar  from  Exmonth,  in  the 
parish  of  East  Badleigh,  is  the  house  in 
which  4Bir  Walter  Raleigh  first  saw  the 
Ught  in  1552. 

Twenty-four  miles  from  Exeter  is  the 
fiishionable  watering-place  of  Torquay ^ 
which  lies  on  a  sort  of  peninsula,  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Tor  Bay.  The  climate 
of  Torquay  is  soft  and  humid,  and  is  par- 
ticularly suited  as  a  winter  residence  to 
persona  suffering  from  pulmonary  com- 
plaints ;  it  is  entirely  protected  fh>m  north- 
east winds,  but  the  temperature  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  parts,  there  being  a 
difference  of  five  or  eight  degrees  within 
two  miles.  Population  16,419.  There 
are  numerous  hotels  in  Torquay,  but  for 
warmth  and  comfort  we  prefbr  the  Royal^ 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  bay. 
Amusements  of  every  kind  are  attainable, 
there  being  a  theatre,  concerts,  assembly- 
rooms,  libraries,  and  a  museum  containing 
a  fine  collection.  The  Pier,  erected  in 
1804,  forms  ttie  fiishionable  promenade. 
Not  far  Arom  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Tor 
Abbey,  well  deserving  a  visit.  The  favor- 
ite excursion,  however,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  to  Kent's  Hole,  a  natural  cave 
which  has  been  explored  to  a  depth  of  600 
feet.  Here  were  discovered  bones  of  bears, 
hyenas,  elephants,  and  other  animals  which 
no  longer  exist  in  the  country. 

Pfymouth,  a  fortress  and  naval  dock- 
yard, is  246  miles  tnm  London  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  Plymouth  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  River  Plytn,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  it  stands.  The  Royal 
Dock-3'ard,  covering  a  space  of  71  acres,  is 
at  Devonport,  and  the  Victualing  Office, 
Marine  Barracks,  and  Naval  and  Military 
Hospital  are  at  Stonehouse,  though  both 
are  united  under  the  name  of  Plymouth. 
Hotels,  Roffol  and  Chubb'$  Commercial. 
Population  62,599.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  Asisembly-rooms,  Theatre,  and 
Royal  Hotel,  all  forming  part  of  one  block, 
itt  the  Ionic  style;  the  Athenieum,  the 
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Exchange,  Public  library,  and  Guildhall. 
The  three  harbors  of  Plymouth  are  the 
mouth  of  the  l^\ym,  called  Catwater ;  the 
estuary  of  the  Tamar,  called  Hamaoze, 
and  Sutton  Pool,  and  are  capable  of  con- 
taining 2000  vessels.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Sound,  three  miles  from  the  town,  is  the 
fSamous  Breakwater,  begun  in  1812.  It  is 
1700  yards  in  length,  and  is  70  or  80  yards 
wide  at  the  bottom,  narrowing  at  the  top 
to  ten  or  twelve  yards.  At  one  end  standis 
a  light-house,  at  the  other  a  fort.  Two 
and  a  half  million  tons  of  stone  were  sunk 
to  form  this  dike.  The  first  fort  built  in 
the  Sound  was  erected  at  the  invasion  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  it  was  from  here 
that  the  English  ships  sailed  out  to  meet 
and  conquer  their  foes.  The  citadel  of 
Plymouth  stands  on  a  cliff  called  the  Hoe, 
which  was  first  regularly  fortified  in  1670. 

About  ten  miles  fh)m  Plymouth  is  the 
EddysUme  Light-house^  which  stands  on  a 
rock  in  the  open  channel.  It  is  ofoctago- 
nal  form,  and  the  frame-work  is  composed 
of  cast-iron  and  copper.  The  outside  and 
basement  of  the  buflding  is  built  of  gran- 
ite, as  that  stone  is  best  able  to  bear  the 
action  of  the  sea.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
in  June,  1757,  and  the  whole  was  finished 
in  October,  1759.  This  light-house  has 
proved  veiy  beneficial  during  the  frightful 
storms  that  rage  along  the  coast.  It  is  in- 
habited by  three  keepers,  who  are  supplied 
with  provisions  by  a  boat  appointed  for 
that  purpose;  but  a  large  stock  of  salt 
meat  is  always  kept  in  the  place,  as  during 
the  winter  the  boat  is  often  unable  to  efiSect 
a  landing  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Five  miles  from  Plymouth  is  Plympton^ 
the  birthplace  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
whose  grammar-school  he  was  educated, 
as  were  also  the  painters  Northcote  and 
Eastlake. 

Falmouikj  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Fal,  contains  5709  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels, Falmouth  and  Green  Bank.  Its  har- 
bor is  one  of  the  best  in  England.  On  one 
side  of  the  entrance  stands  Pendennis  Cas- 
tle, which  endured  a  siege  of  six  months 
in  the  royal  cause  during  the  Parliament- 
ary wars.  On  the  opposite  side  is  St.  An- 
thony's Light-house,  and  in  the  centre  rises 
the  Black  Rock.  The  town  itself  has  little 
of  interest ;  it  consists  of  one  long  street 
running  along  the  side  of  the  harbor. 

Leaving  i^lmouth  we  rejoin  the  main 
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line  of  the  West  Cornwall  Railway  at 
Truro^  the  capital  of  Cornwall,  containing 
11,877  inhabitants,  and  continue  to  Fen- 
ztmee,  which  stands  at  the  terminus  of  the 
railway.  On  our  route  we  pass  Maraziony 
famous  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  place  of 
resort  for  pilgrims  proceeding  to  St.  Mi- 
ehaeVs  Mount.  This  rocky  promontory 
stands  aboot  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  from  the 
shore,  and  at  low  water  may  be  reached 
by>  causeway.  In  olden  times  it  was  a 
tin  d6p6t,  and  bore  the  name  of  Ict^s,  On 
the  smnmit  are  the  remains  of  a  priory 
founded  before  the  Conquest ;  it  is  now  the 
property  of  the  St.  Aubyn  family.  The 
wife  oi  the  I^tender,  Perkin  Warbeck, 
took  refuge  here  in  1497. 

J^enzance  is  a  pleasant  town,  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  Mount*s  Bay,  and  contains 
9414  inhabitants.      Hotels,  Queen's  and 
Union,     It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in    tin,  copper,  granite,   and   pilchards. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  St. 
John's  Hall,  which  includes  a  Music-hall, 
Museum,  Library,    and   Guildhall ;    the 
Town-haB,  Corn-market,  and  St.  Paul's 
Church.     Five  miles  from  Penzance  is  a 
Druidical  circle  called  the  **  Merry  Maid- 
ens," and  another  north  of  the  tO¥m  of 
nineteen  stones,  with  one  in  the  centre, 
called  Boscawen  Un.     Among  other  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  the  neighborhood  are 
**  T%e  Pipers^''^  a  cromlech ;  Lamoma  Cceoe^ 
and  the  celebrated  Logon  Sione^  which  may 
be  moved  by  a  touch,  though  weighing 
90  tons.     This  rock  was  overturned  by 
Lieutenant  Goldsmith  in  1824  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  wager ;  this  so  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  neighboring  people  that  he 
was  obliged  to  replace  it,  which  he  did  at 
great  cost    From  Penzance  a  drive  of 
eleven  miles  brings  us  to  Land's  End,  the 
most  westerly  point  of  the  English  coast. 
About  a  mile  fhnn  the  shore  are  the  Long- 
ship  Reefs,  with  a  light-house  112  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

London  to  Chelmtfordf  Colchester,  and 
Hartoich, 

Leaving  London  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  we  reach  Chelmsford,  the  capital 
of  the  County  of  Essex,  29  miles  distant 
from  London.  It  contains  several  hand- 
some buildings,  St.  Mary's  Church,  a 
Town-hall,  County  Jail,  Theatre,  Gram- 
mar-school, and  Com  Exchange.  Ho- 
Uils,  Saracen's  Head  and  WhiU  Hart,  Pop- 


ulation 5513.  Continuing  our  route,  the 
next  place  of  importance  which  we  pass  is 
Colchetier,  a  town  containing  23,809  inhab- 
itants. It  is  situated  on  the  River  Colne, 
22  miles  from  Chelmsford,  and  51  from 
London.  Thb  is  a  place  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, and  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the 
Camelodunum  of  the  Romans.  There  are 
many  old  and  interesting  houses,  one  dat- 
ing back  as  far  as  1490.  Here  are  also  the 
ruins  of  a  castle,  of  which  the  gateway  and 
keep  remain ;  «dso  part  of  an  abbey  found- 
ed by  Eudo  Dapifer,  steward  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Colchester  is  now  a  mili- 
tary station,  a  camp  having  been  formed 
here  during  the  Russian  War.  About  ten 
miles  from  the  town,  at  St.  Osyth,  is  an 
Augustine  Priory,  daUng  from  the  twelfth 
century,  well  worth  a  visit 

Continuing  from  Colchester,  at  Man- 
ningtree  (Junction),  mentioned  by  Shak- 
speare  in  his  Play  of  Henry  lY.,  we  leave 
the  Great  Eastern  main  line,  and  proceed 
by  a  branch  to  Harwich.  Greai  Eastern 
Hotel,  Population  5070.  Harwich  is  sit- 
uated on  a  point  of  land  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Rivers  Stour  and  Orwell  into 
the  Gorman  Ocean.  It  has  an  extensive 
harbor,  capable  of  containing  100  sail  of 
the  line.  Steamers  leave  here  twice  a 
week  for  Antwerp,  in  connection  with  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway.  This  is  the  quick- 
est and  most  direct  route  for  reaching  Ger- 
many, and,  in  case  of  bad  weather,  a  couple 
of  days  may  be  passed  most  pleasantly  in 
Harwich  at  the  Great  Eastern  Hotels  a 
fine  building  belonging  to  the  railway 
company. 

From  Harwich  a  pleasant  excursion  may 
be  made  by  boat  to  Ipgwich,  a  town  of 
87,950  inhabitants.  Hotels,  White  Horse 
and  Crown  and  A  nchor.  This  excursion  is 
made  more  for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
along  the  banks  of  the  River  Orwell,  on 
which  Ipswich  stands,  than  for  any  thing 
of  interest  which  the  old  town  contains. 
From  the  river  the  town  appears  to  form  a 
crescent;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irreg- 
ular, but  well  paved.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  Town-hall,  built  in  1868,  with 
a  council  chamber  and  library  each  74  feet 
long ;  the  theatre,  where  Garrick  made  hb 
d^but  in  1741 ;  the  Corn  Exchange^  and 
thirteen  churches.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was 
bom  here  in  1471,  and  the  house  in  St. 
Nicholas  Parish  is  still  shown. 
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Jjondon  to  Maidstone  and  Folkttone, 

Maidstone  is  84}  miles  ftx>m  London  hy 
the  Southeastern  Railway,  and  contains  a 
population  of  23,058.  Hotels,  7%«  3fitre 
and  Jioyal  Star,  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  surrounded 
hy  orchards,  hop-grounds,  etc.,  and  is  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Kent.  Among 
the  principal  buildings  notice  the  county 
jail,  the  town-hall,  the  com  market,  the 
church  in  which  Archbishop  Courtenay  is 
buried,  and  the  archbishop's  palace,  rebuilt 
in  the  14th  century.  From  Maidstone  to 
Folkstone  the  distance  is  about  85  miles. 

Folkstone  contains  a  population  of  8500, 
and  a  good  hotel,  the  PaoiUon,  It  has 
greatly  increased  in  importance  since  the 
opening  of  the  Southeastern  Railway,  and 
is  now  a  pleasant  point  of  embarkation  for 
France.  The  distance  from  Boulogne  is 
but  twenty-seven  miles,  and  the  ordinaiy 
time  employed  in  crossing  about  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes,  and  from  Folkstone  to 
London  two  and  a  quarter  hours.  Folk- 
stone has  of  late  years  been  much  frequent- 
ed as  a  watering-place ;  the  air  is  consid- 
ered efficacious  for  persons  suffering  from 
nervous  debility,  and  here  there  is  more 
retirement  than  at  other  watering-places 
along  the  coast.  The  town  itself  is  most 
irregularly  and  badly  built ;  the  streets  are 
steep  and  narrow,  but  outside  the  town 
there  are  most  delightful  walks.  From 
Folkstone  Hill,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
675  feet  back  of  the  town,  a  most  glorious 
view  may  be  obtained.  Dr.  William  Har- 
vey, who  immortalized  himself  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was 
a  native  of  Folkstone. 

Boulogne  (sur  Mer)  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Lianne,  and  contains 
a  population  of  82,000.  The  hotels  are  if. 
du  Nord,  H.  des  Bains^  and  J7.  de  Londres, 
Boulogne  derives  its  g^eat  importance  from 
its  proximity  to  the  shores  of  Fngland,  and 
being  on  the  great  line  of  travel  between 
London  and  Paris.  Nearly  one  fourth  of 
the  population  is  English,  and  every  other 
person  you  meet  speaks  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  every  other  sign  you  see  is 
written  in  English.  During  the  bathing 
season  the  visitors  from  England  and  the 
different  parts  of  France  are  very  numer- 
ous. On  one  side  of  the  harbor  may  be 
seen  the  circular  basin  excavated  by  Na- 
poleon to  contain  the  flat-t>ottomed  boats 
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intended  to  convey  his  army  of  invasion 
to  England.  The  Museum,  Library,  and 
Cathedral  are  the  principal  objects  of  at- 
traction. 

Amiens  is  finely  situated  on  the  River 
Somme,  and  contains  60,000  inhabitants. 
The  hotels  are  if.  de  France  et  d'Angleierre 
and  F.  du  Rhin.  The  principal  object  of 
attraction  here  is  the  Cathedral,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  on  the  Continent^  and  well 
deserving  a  visit.  Among  the  relics  is  the 
ffenttine  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  boulevard  which 
forms  a  delightful  promenade.  Among  the 
numerous  celebrities  to  whom  Amiens  has 
given  birth  are  Peter  the  Hermit,  preach- 
er of  the  first  Crusade,  and  Gabrielle  d'Es- 
tr6es,  the  favorite  mistress  of  Henry  lY . 

If  visiting  Paris  by  the  way  of  Dieppe, 
you  take  the  cars  to  New  Haven,  from 
New  Haven  to  Dieppe  by  boat  in  about  6 
hours,  by  rail  vid  Rouen  in  6J  hours.  This 
route  is  some  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  by 
Boulogne.  If  crossing  the  Channel  in 
July  or  August,  the  traveler  will  find  Di- 
eppe filled  by  the  fashionable  citizens  of 
Paris,  as  it  is  their  most  favorite  watering- 
place. 

Dieppe  contained,  in  1866, 19,946  inhab- 
itants. The  principal  hotel  is  the  B6(el 
Royal,  admirably  managed,  and  decidedly 
the  largest,  cleanest,  and  best  in  the  place. 
It  is  immediately  opposite  the  Etablisse- 
ment  des  Bains.  Dieppe  is  quite  famous 
in  history,  and  three  centuries  ago  it  con^ 
tained  three  times  its  present  population, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  noted  both  for 
their  bravery  in  war  and  their  skill  in 
commerce.  The  oyster-beds  were  formerly 
very  extensive.  The  streets  are  regularly 
built,  and  there  are  few  specimens  of  an- 
tiquity remaining,  as  the  town  was  com<. 
pletely  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1694. 
The  principal  objects  of  attraction  are  the 
Church  of  8t,  Jacques,  the  old  Castle,  now  a 
barrack,  the  HM  de  VUle,  and  the  Manu- 
facture de  Tabac.  At  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  beach  is  situated  the  Etablisse- 
ment  des  Bains :  the  reading-room  is  well 
supplied  with  journals.  There  are  hot 
baths,  a  ballroom,  and  numberless  small  ba- 
thing-houses where  visiton  prepare  them- 
selves to  bathe  in  public.  There  are  nu- 
merous delightful  walks  und  drives  in  the 
vicinit/  of  Dieppe. 
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Havsk. 


HAVRE. 

Ip  TiBitiDg  Paris  by  the  wa^'  of  Havre, 
your  baggage  is  taken  to  the  Custom- 
house  and  examined.  Any  clothing  which 
has  not  been  worn  is  subject  to  duty.  If 
you  baye  any  articles  which  are  subject  to 
doty  and  do  not  declare  them,  they  are  lia- 
ble to  confiscation.  Your  baggage  will  bo 
conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  city — ttom  60 
to  200  lbs. — for  one  fhinc.  Near  the  Ctis- 
tom-honse  is  the  Police-office,  where  you 
will  find  yonr  passport.     No  charge. 

irotels.^Thn  JlSUl  de  VEmrope,  in  Rue 
de  Paris,  is  the  best  in  the  city ;  rooms 
from  50  cents  to  $3  per  day;  breakikst,  h 
la  carte  ;  dinner,  tabU  ^k6u^lb  cents.  H^ 
td  FroMcaU^  situated  on  the  sea^shore  out- 
aide  tho  walls.  It  has  an  excellent  table 
d'hote^  reading- room,  and  vrarm  baths; 
also  n&agnificent  views  from  all  parts  of 
the  house. 

Havss,  formerly  Havre  de  Grace,  is  a 
strongly  fortified  commercial  sea-port,  con- 
taining a  population  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand souls,  that  is,  taking  the  population 
of  Havre  proper  and  the  suburbs  of  In- 
gouvUle  and  Graville.  It  is,  next  to  Mar- 
seilles, the  roost  important  city  in  France, 


commercially  viewed.  The  harbor  is  the 
best  on  this  part  of  the  French  coast  It 
consists  of  three  basins,  separated  from 
each  other  and  Arom  the  outer  port  by  four 
locks,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
500  ships,  llie  town  was  founded  by 
Francis  I.  in  1516,  but  owes  its  prosperity 
to  Louis  XVI.  Some  authors  say  it  was 
founded  by  Louis  XII.  in  1509.  There 
are  numerous  steam  packets  pl^'ing  be- 
tween Havre  and  all  tiie  ports  of  France, 
United  States,  England,  Russia,  and  Hol- 
land; in  fkct,  the  commerce  of  Havre, 
which  may  be  called  the  port  of  Paris,  is 
connected  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
has  no  monuments,  and  few  fine  public 
buildings,  and,  being  a  modem  town,  has 
but  few  historical  associations.  Its  citadel 
was  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  in  it 
in  1650  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  Prince 
Cond6  and  Longueville,  were  imprisoned. 
On  the  prostration  of  Mazarin  f^om  power 
they  regained  their  liberty.  It  was  from 
Havre  that  Richmond  embarked  with 
troops  furnished  by  Charles  VIII.  to  meet 
Richard  on  Bosworth  Field.  Every  reader 
of  Shakspeare  knows  the  result.  Havre 
is  also  the  birthplace  of  Madame  do  la 
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*  Currfncy.—Jn  France  and  Belgium  the  currency  in/ranc9  and  centimes:  l/rantf=100  cen- 
ffm«i=18f  eents.  American  trarelers  generally  call  one  firano  twenty  cents ;  it  costs  them  that 
Atthongh  the  franc  and  eentime  are  the  legal  carranoy  in  all  oommercial  transactions,  the  aoM, 
wUeh  is  aboot  equal  to  one  cent^  nsual  in  ordinary  timde.  Twenty  of  them  are  worth  one  franc, 
and  It  will  be  well  to  note  the  difference.  You  hear  of  centimes,  but  hardly  ever  eee  them,  five 
of  tUa  coin  make  one  son. 

The  French  hare  adtqpted  a  dedmal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  We  give  thoee  parts  of 
it  which  are  of  special  ose  to  travelers. 

Weighle.—T^  unit  Is  the  groTnme^  which  Is  the  weight  of  the  100th  part  of  a  mHre  of  distiUed 
water  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.    It  is  equal  to  15.434  grains  Troy.    Hence, 

lOramme 15^  grains  Troy,  nearly. 

1  Decagramme  (10  grammes) 5^  drams  AT(rfrdap(ris,  nearly. 

1  Hectogramme  (100      ^*     ) 3}  oimces 

1  Kilogramme  (1000       "      ) 2^  ponnds 

1  Myriagramme  (10,000  grammes 22        ^^ 

JtfAUttrcs.~The  metre  Is  the  nnlt  This  Is  the  ten  millionth  part  of  tlio  quadrant  of  the  carth*8 
■eridian.    It  to  equal  to  about  39.870  Inches.    Hence, 

1  Metre B    feet  3  inches,  nearly. 

1  Hectometre  (100  metres) £28     **    nearly. 

1  Kilometre  aOOO      "     )  (3280  feet) f  mile,  " 

1  Myrianietro  (10,000  metres) Ci  mUes,  »' 

The  tMtre  is  the  basis  of  all  measures  of  capacity ;  thus  the  Utre  to  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of 

a  metre,  eqaal  to  ^^ths  of  a  gallon-^a  little  less  than  a  quart 

On  all  French  rwDways,  30  kilograroroos  (66  Ily<.)  of  baggage  ere  allowed  to  every  first-class  pas- 
senger ;  for  all  over  that  yoii  pay  extra.  At  certain  intervals  there  are  refreshment-rooma,  which 
are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  other  coontry,  more  especially  thoee  on  the  road  between  Havre 
and  Paris.  You  can  have  a  dhmer  served  at  many  of  them  almost  equal  to  **  Philippe's**  or  the 
^^  Trots  Fibres.**  In  fiKt,  the  general  provtoiona  made  for  nilroad  travelers  in  tbto  country  are 
unequaled. 
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Fayette.     In  1662  the  leader  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, Prince  of  Cond6,  put  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth in  possession  of  the  town,  and  the 
command  devolved  upon  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick.    It  was  besieged  by  Montmorency 
with  vastly  superior  numbers.     Warwick 
held  out  until  three  fourths  of  the  entire 
garrison  were  slain,  when  he  himself  was 
shot  in  the  breast :  immediately  after  the 
place  surrendered.     One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous buildings  in  the  city  is  the  thea- 
tre, situated  in  Place  Louis 'XYI.,  at  the 
end  of  the  bassin  du  commerce.     There  is 
also  a  very  fine  coram«rcial  club  here,  caXU 
ed  the  CercUdu  Commerce.    Strangers  may 
be  introduced  by  members.     All  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  papers  are  kept  there. 
Steamers  are  leaving  almost  daily  for  the 
following  places:  London,  Southampton, 
Harfleur,  Cherbourg,  Dunkirk;   to  Rot- 
terdam and  Hamburg  twice  a  week;  to 
Copenhagen,    St.  Petersburg,   and   New 
York  twice  a  month.     Tou  should  by  no 
means  leave  Havre  without  ascending  the 
hill  of  Ingouville;  the  view  is  very  mag- 
nificent    From  there  you  may  see,  near 
Cape  la  H&ve,  the  rocks  that  were  the  fia- 
vorite  haunt  of  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre, 
author  of  *'Paul  and  Virginia,"  who  was 
bom  in  Havre.     Paris  lies  108  miles  S.E. 
of  Havre,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  rail- 
road.   Fare,  first  class,  27  f.  85  c     Dis- 
tance 143  miles.     Trains  run  four  or  five 
times  a  day  in  firom  2  40  to  8  hours.     From 
Havre  to  Rouen  the  distance  is  60  miles, 
and  the  country  through  which  you  pass 
a  perfect  garden,  under  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.     The  most  part  of  it  is  the 
fertile  table- land  of  ''Pays  de  Caux." 
The  first  station  is  Harfleur,  situated  on 
the  Lezarde,  one  mile  from  its  mouth.    It 
flows  into  the  Seine.    It  was  the  port  of 
Paris  before  the  foundation  of  Havre ;  was 
formerly  an  important  fortress,  and  the 
key  to  the  entrance  of  the  Seine.     It  was 
captured  by  Henry  Y .  in  1415,  after  a  mem- 
orable siege  of  forfy  days.    After  its  cap- 
ture, he  drove  the  inhabitants  from  the 
town  with  only  their  clothes,  confiscating 
all  their  property.     It  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  English  Ibr  nearly  twen- 
ty years,  when  it  was  surprised  by  some 
of  its  former  inhabitants,  aided  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  country,  and  the  English 
were  driven  out.    From  the  Chateau  d'  Or- 
cher,  on  the  heif^ts  above,  there  is  a  splen- 
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did  view  of  the  river  and  surrounding 
country.  Passing  through  the  towns  of 
Tvetot  and  Barenti,  towns  of  9000  and  3000 
inhabitants,  of  no  special  interest  to  the 
traveler,  we  arrive  at  Rouen,  the  Roto- 
magus  of  the  Romans. 

Onmibuses  run  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
There  are  three  very  good  hotels.  Smith's 
Albion  Hotel  is  the  best  for  families.  It 
is  admirably  managed  by  an  English  lady. 
English  and  French  newspapers.  The 
population  of  Rouen  is  98,000,  and  is  the 
fifth  largest  town  in  France;  it  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  is  con- 
nected wfth  its  suburb  St.  Sever  by  an  iron 
and  stone  bridge.  The  Seine  at  this  spot 
is  over  one  thousand  feet  wide.  The  fbvt 
bridge  erected  here  was  in  1168,  by  Matfl- 
da,  £iughter  of  Henry  I.  The  suspension 
bridge  was  erected  in  1886.  There  is  an 
arch  in  this  bridge  eighty  foet  high,  to  al- 
low vessels  to  pass.  The  old  streets  are 
very  narrow,  and  the  houses  built  of  wood ; 
but  the  new  part  of  the  town  is  very  hand- 
some, and  has  many  public  edifices  and 
fountains.  The  travder  who  wishes  to 
see  Rouen  thoroughly  will  find  plenty  to 
occupy  his  time  for  two  or  three  days ;  but 
most  of  our  sightseers  spend  but  one  day, 
and  some  not  even  that,  all  being  anxious 
to  reach  Paris  as  early  as  possible.  A 
boulevard  occupying  the  site  of  the  old 
fortifications  runs  around  the  old  town,  and 
includes  within  its  circuit  all  the  objects 
of  curiosity  worth  seeing.  The  chief  edi- 
fice is  the  Cathedral,  a  splendid  monument 
of  Gothic  architecture,  oontaining  many 
fine  sculptures  and  monuments,  among 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion.  His  heart  only  is  buried  here.  He 
bequeathed  that  to  the  city  of  Rouen  on 
account  of  the  great  love  he  bore  the  Nor- 
mans, but  his  body  was  interred  at  Fonte- 
vrault.  His  heart  is  burled  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  choir.  His  effigy  is  of  limo- 
stone,  but  was  much  mutilated  by  the 
Huguenots  in  1663.  It  stands  In  the  Lady 
Chapel  behind  the  high  altar;  it  rep- 
resents him  crowned,  and  in  his  royal 
robes.  The  statues  of  the  two  Cardinals 
d'Amboise,  one  of  whom  was  minister  to 
Louis  XII.,  also  stand  in  this  chapel. 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  monument  of  the 
Due  de  Briz6,  husband  of  Diana  of  Poi- 
tiers, by  whom  it  was  erected.  She  was  no- 
torious as  being  the  mistress  of  Henry  II. 
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Tbe  momnnent  is  from  the  chisel  of  Jesn 
Gonjon,  And  represents  the  duke  stretched 
on  a  sarcophagns  of  black  marfole,  with  his 
-widow  kneeKng  at  his  head.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  snrmoanted  hy  two  towers,  the  one 
called  Tour  de  Bemre,  on  accomit  of  its 
baring  been  erected  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  centvry  with  ^e  money  accnmn- 
lated  from  the  sale  of  indolgences  Arom 
eating  bntter  daring  Lent ;  it  is  sormonnt- 
ed  with  beantiftal  stone  filigree  work,  and 
iormerly  contained  the  celebrated  bell 
named  after  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  which 
was  melted  dvring  the  Rerohition  to  make 
gnns.  The  other  tower,  called  St.  Romain, 
rests  on  the  oldest  part  of  the  chnrch. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  perf^  Gotb- 
le  edifices  in  the  world  is  the  chnrch  of  i9^. 
Oum,  It  was  commenced  by  Abbot  Jean 
Ronssel  in  the  14th  century.  It  is  fkr  su- 
perior to  the  Cathedral,  not  only  in  size, 
but  in  style  and- ornament ;  it  is  infMor, 
iMwerer,  as  regards  historioil  monuments. 
It  suflfered  much  in  the  16th  century  from 
the  Hngnenot  rabble,  who  blackened  its 
beantiAil  windows  with  smoke  arising 
from  the  bonfires  they  had  bnflt  in  the 
centre  of  the  church  to  bum  the  ftirniture. 
The  central  tower  is  260  feet  high,  and  is 
a  model  of  grace  and  elegance.  Visitors 
sbonlft  decidedly  make  the  ascent  of  this 
tower ;  it  will  repay  them  for  their  trouble. 
The  interior  is  448  feet  long  and  100  high, 
and  is  a  perfect  pattern  of  aiiy  gracefhl- 
ness.  In  St.  Agnes  chapel  may  be  seen 
tbe  tomb  of  AJexana  Baumeral,  the  mas- 
ter mason,  who  was  executed  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  apprentice,  who  had  eclipsed  him 
in  the  execution  of  the  north  window  in 
the  transept.  In  the  public  garden,  which 
extends  skmg  the  north  side  of  tliis  church, 
stands  a  Norman  tower  buUt  in  the  11th 
century ;  it  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  per- 
fection. St.  Ouen  was  one  of  the  early 
archbishops  of  Rouen,  and  was  bom  in  the 
forepart  of  the  7th  century. 

The  HM  de  VUle  was  formerly  part  of 
tbe  monastery  of  St.  Ouen,  and  is  attached 
to  the  church.  It  contains  the  public  of- 
fices, the  public  library,  and  the  picture- 
galtoy.  The  principal  pictures,  and  they 
are  few,  are  Van  Eyck*8  Virg'm  and  OiUd^ 
a  copy  of  Raphaers  Madonna  di  San  Sisto^ 
the  original  of  wliich  is  In  the  picture-gal- 
lery of  Dresden,  and  cost  $40,000;  St. 
FrameU  by  Caracd,  7*e  Plague  at  Milan 


of  Lemoinere.  The  Musk  des  AnUqmth, 
in  Rue  Beauroisiere,  is  one  of  the  roost  in- 
teresting places  in  tbe  city.  It  contains 
many  curiosities  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, smong  which  is  the  door  of  the 
house  in  widch  Comeille  was  bom ;  and 
autographs  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and 
Henry  I.,  and  the  erom  mark  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  c<Hild  not  write.  The 
PMic  Librarify  containing  some  84,000 
Tolumes  of  very  valuable  boolcs,  and  1200 
manuscripts,  is  open  every  day  except 
Mondays  and  Thursdays.  The  Place  de  la 
Puctlle  is  fkmous  as  the  place  where  Joan 
of  Arc  was  burned  at  the  stales.  A  mon- 
ument is  here  erected  to  her  memory  to 
mark  the  place  where  she  snflfered.  This 
event  is  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  English, 
as  well  as  to  Charies  VII.,  whose  throne 
she  saved,  and  who  made  no  attempt  to 
ransom  her,  or  protest  against  her  trial ; 
and  to  her  countryman  the  cruel  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  her  unjust  judge,  and  those 
who  sold  her  to  the  EngUsh  at  Compeigne. 
Although  her  enthusiasm  saved  the  coun- 
try, after  she  was  delivered  to  the  English 
neither  her  king  nor  countrymen  appear 
to  have  remembered  her.  After  she  was 
burned  her  ashes  were  cast  into  the  Seine 
by  order  of  the  archbishop. 

Rouen  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
contains  his  palace;  also  an  Exchange, 
Custom-house,  Mint,  and  two  theatres.  It 
contains  a  University,  Academy  for  the 
Department;  also  a  secondary  school  of 
Medicine,  a  national  College,  and  primary 
Normal  School.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the 
most  industrious  and  commercial  cities  of 
France.  It  is  particulariy  celebrated  for 
its  spinning  and  dyeing  of  woolen  and  cot- 
ton stuffs,  and  the  manufacture  of  printed 
cottons,  broadcloths,  and  velvets. 

PARIS. 

From  Rotten  to  Paris,  87  EngHth  mUeSy 
express  trains  rtm  m  2  hours  40  mimUes, 
Fare^  $8  40. 

As  the  stranger  is  unquestionably  de- 
tArouB  to  "do**  Pfcris,  the  city  of  the  world, 
at  once,  we  will  immediately  proceed  to 
describe  that  centre  where  magnificence, 
elegance,  and  luxury  reign  supreme.  Then, 
making  Paris  our  starting-point,  we  will  de- 
scribe the  different  routes  through  France, 
and  then  continue  on  our  tour  through 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  East 
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On  arriving  at  Paris  the  trayeler  is  ex- 
poeed  to  a  very  great  annoyance  in  being 
obliged  to  wait  a  full  half  hoar,  while  the 
octroi,  or  custom-house  authorities,  lay  out 
along  the  tables  the  whole  of  the  baggage 
arriving  by  the  train ;  and  although  your 
baggage  may  have  been  examined  at  Ha- 
vre, Boulogne,  or  Calais,  it  must  be  exam- 
ined again  by  the  octroi,  who,  not  finding 
any  thing  to  eat  in  your  trunks,  jKist  them. 
As  wines  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  pay  a 
duty  entering  Paris  from  the  country,  all 
baggage  must  be  examined  on  entering  the 
barriers.  The  persons  employed  in  this 
service  are  called  octroi,  and  number  about 
1000.  There  is  a  tax  on  wine,  vinegar, 
brandy,  spirits,  beer,  oil,  charcoal,  batch- 
ers* meat,  ham,  sausages,  straw,  and  hay. 
If  you  refuse  to  declare  any  of  the  above, 
you  are  liable  to  a  fine  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  articles. 


Hotels, — Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre,  Splen- 
did Hotel,  Hotel  Meurice,  Grand  H6Ul ; 
and  H6td  Chatham,  67  Rue  Keuve  St 
Augustin,  entrance  from  Rue  de  la  Paix 
and  the  Boulevard,  is  a  fine  house,  with 
moderate  prices,  and  one  of  the  most  cen- 
tral and  best  locations  in  Paris.  In  all 
of  these  hotels  there  are  some  persons 
who  speak  the  English  language.  As  there 
are  several  thousand  hotels  in  Paris,  of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  the 
names,  even  if  we  knew  them,  of  which  in- 
formation we  must  plead  ignorant.  They 
are  all  very  respectable. 
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The  situation  of  the  H6td  du  Louvrt  is 
delightful,  and  the  amusements  about  the 
house  so  varied  that  you  hardly  want  to  go 
out  to  look  for  any  other.     It  occupies  a 
whole  block,  covering  about  two  acres  of 
ground,  and  is  bounded  by  Rue  Rivoli  on 
the  front,  Rue  St.  Honor6  on  the  rear,  Place 
du  Palais  Royal  and  Rue  de  Marengo  on 
the  other  two  sides :  it  was  bailt  by  a  stock 
company.     It  is  on  the  same  plan  as  our 
hotels,  with  the  exception  that  you  can 
breakCut  and  dine  out,  paying  only  for 
your  rooms,  which  vary  from  30  f.  (f  6)  to 
4  f.  (80  cts.),  according  to  the  floor  you  are 
on,  and  whether  you  are  inside  or  outside 
of  the  court.     There  are  three  courts,  in 
two  of  which  stand  the  vokwret  de  remite,  a 
better  class  of  carriage  than  the  street 
hack;  the  other  is  called  the  "Court  of 
Honor,"  and  b  covered  with  glass.   Eveiy 
person  who  enters  or  leaves  this  vast  es- 
tablishment must  pass  through  this  court. 
On  one  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  con- 
cierge and  telegraph  office,  on  the  other 
side  the  commissaire's  office,  caf6,  and  bil- 
liard saloon.    Opposite  the  entrance  is  tlie 
general  reception  office,  the  money-chang- 
er's office,  the  Ixxdikeeper's  office,  and  the 
director's  office.     From  the  court  a  mag- 
nificent double  staircase  leads  to  a  Corin- 
thian gallery,  occupied  as  a  reading-room ; 
here  you  will  find  all  the  leading  papers, 
magazines,  and  reviews,  arranged  in  fine 
order.      This   beautiful   saloon  with   us 
would  be  called  the  public  parlor  and  con- 
versation room.    Here  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, guests  of  the  house,  meet,  read  the 
news,  and  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day. 
This  saloon  communicates  with  a  spacious 
dining-liall,  and  two  small  breakfast  and 
tea  rooms.     The  dining  saloon  is  most 
gorgeously  decorated  with  frescoes  repre- 
senting the  four  seasons.     The  furniture, 
chandeliers,  and  jiangings  are  also  very 
splendid.     Each  floor  has  its  own  office, 
styled  ^^ service,**  and  waiters.     Tour  bills 
are  sent  weekly  to  your  rooms,  and  you 
pay  them  at  the  general  office  in  the  court. 
There  need  never  be  any  mistakes  in  your 
bill  unless  it  is  your  own  fault,  as  the  cus- 
tom is  to  write  on  a  card  for  ever}'-  thing 
you  want ;  always  do  that,  and  never  pay 
but  for  what  your  card  calls.      In  every 
room  in  the  house  you  will  find  the  regu- 
lations, with  the  price  of  that  particular 
room,  and  for  service ;  that,  with  the  cards 
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you  give,  must  be  your  bill — ^pay  nothing 
else.  The  house  is  owned  by  the  Credit 
Mobil ier,  and  conducted  by  M.Montague 
as  principal  director,  a  gentleman  in  whom 
information,  politeness,  and  unremitting 
attention  to  the  wants  of  his  guests  are 
happily  blended. 

The  Splendid  Hotel  is  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  elegant  positions  in  Paris,  viz., 
F\ace  de  TOpera,  one  side  on  Rue  de  la 
Palx,  the  other  on  the  Avenue  Kapoleon, 
the  rotunda  facing  the  new  Opera-house. 
On  tiie  opposite  comers  are  the  buildings 
of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Sporting  Club,  and 
Washington  Club  [this  new  American 
dub,  lately  founded  by  nineteen  Ameri- 
can gentlemen,  residents  of  Paris,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  imperial  government, 
has  decidedly  the  finest  situation  in  Paris, 
and  its  success  has  been  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  clubs].  The  Splendid  is 
magnificently  furnished,  and  still  exceed- 
ingly moderate  in  charges;  rooms  from 
4  frs.  to  30  f rs.  per  day,  and  private  draw- 
ings-rooms firom  10  frs.  to  40  frs.  An  ele- 
vator for  guests  and  baggage.  Public 
dining-rooms;  smoking  and  conversation 
rooms  beautifully  furnished.  This  house 
has  adopted  an  admirable  system  in  its 
restaurant.  The  traveler  may  order  his 
dinner  at  a  fixed  price,  and  he  will  get  a 
better  one  for  half  the  price  than  if  he  or- 
dered it  himself:  "  Waiter,  bring  me  (i-din- 
ner  ai  six,  seven,  ^h^i  *****^i  ^  ten/rancs" 

Grand  HStel,  situated  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Capncines,  opposite  the  termination  of 
Roe  de  la  Paix,  which  leads  to  the  Tuiler- 
ies ;  it  adjoins  the  new  Opera-house,  is  in 
close  proximity  to  the  leading  theatres  and 
principal  railway  stations,  and  the  very 
centre  of  the  life  and  gayety  of  modem 
Paris.  This  magnificent  structure  was 
built  by  the  same  company  that  own  the 
Hotel  do  Iiouvre,  and  in  the  same  elegant 
style  as  that  world-renowned  establish- 
ment ;  it  is  entirely  isolated  fr>om  all  other 
buildings ;  covers  an  extent  of  nine  thou- 
sand square  yards  (about  the  same  as  the 
liOUvre) ;  it  has  a  frontage  on  the  boule- 
vards of  890  feet ;  its  different  fafades  con- 
tain 444  windows,  in  addition  to  those  in 
the  conrt-jrards,  ground  floor,  and  entresol ; 
the  apartments  are  600  in  number.  Un- 
der the  Grand  Hotel  and  near  the  en- 
trance is  the  ^^Mcdaon  dm  Grand  Hotel,'' 
Bomtm  ^  Co,,  No.  12  Boulevard  des  Capu- 


cines.  The  most  ikshionable  coiffuras  In 
Paris  can  be  obtained  here.  They  are 
by  brevet^s  furnishers  to  the  courts  of 
France  and  Russia.  They  have  a  finely 
assorted  stock  of  perfumery  and  toilet  ar- 
ticles. American  travelers  will  also  find 
the  house  of  L'Herbette,  Kane,  &  Co.,  Rue 
dix  Decembre,  of  great  convenience  to 
them  in  forwarding  all  manner  of  goods 
either  to  America  or  the  difierent  European 
cities,  their  facilities  being  great  for  that 
purpose.  They  are  agents  for  the  difier- 
ent  lines  of  steamers  between  Havre  and 
New  York,  as  well  as  for  the  line  for  Brem- 
en. They  also  issue  letters  of  credit  on 
the  different  European  bankers,  and  have 
a  house  in  Havre  for  the  purpose  of  &cU- 
itating  their  business.  Among  the  numer- 
ous American  dentists  who  have  gained 
much  fame  in  Paris  is  Dr.  J.  W.  Crane,  No. 
21  Boulevard  des  Capncines,  immediately 
opposite  the  Grand  HoteL  Dr.  W.  £.  John- 
son, a  celebrated  American  physician,  has 
his  rooms  quite  near  the  Grand  Hotel,  No. 
10  Boulevard  Malesherbes.  The  Hotel 
Chatham  stands  conspicuous  as  having  one 
of  the  best  cuisines  in  Paris ;  in  fact,  Fra- 
zer's  Magazine  (good  authority)  calls  it  the 
very  best.  Dinner  at  the  table  d'h6te, 
wiUi  wine,  only  6  f^  M.  Holzschuck  is 
the  able  manager. 

The  HMel  Meurice  is  a  clean,  well-ar- 
ranged, first-class  hotel,  finely  situated  op- 
posite the  Gardens  of  the  Tulleries,  and  of 
easv  access. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  places  of 
resort  in  Paris  is  the  extensive  literary 
establishment  of  Messrs,  GaUpnani  ^  Co,, 
No.  224  Rue  de  Rivoli,  opposite  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Tuileries,  where  is  published 
the  daily  English  newspaper,  "Galignani's 
Messenger,"  giving  full  extracts  and  the 
leading  articles  of  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican papers ;  also  the  latest  news  from  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  Conti- 
nent, and  all  parts  of  the  world.  Under 
the  head  of  "  Stranger's  Diary"  are  found 
every  day  the  hours  of  admission  to  all 
places  worthy  of  attention  in  Paris.  *'  Ga- 
lignani*s  Messenger"  is  forwarded  with 
great  regularity  to  subscribers  in  France 
and  abroad.  In  addition  to  a  handsome 
reading-room,  where  all  the  most  import- 
ant American,  English,  and  other  papers, 
with  the  principal  magazines,  may  be  read, 
there  is  in  Mesars.  Galignani  &  Co.*8  estab- 
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lishment  an  excellent  circulating  library. 
An  address-book  of  American  and  English 
residents  and  arrivals  is  kept  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  visitors.  A  large  assortment  of 
standard  American  andEnglish  anthors^and 
works  of  travel,  including  Harper's  Hand- 
hook  and  PlraM-6ooik,  which  are  sold  at  pnb- 
Ibher's  price,  may  also  be  found  at  Marti- 
net's book-store  under  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Houses. — Furnished  Apartments, — Cafh. 
— ^Travelers  intending  to  make  a  length- 
ened stay  in  Paris,  and  who,  from  motives 
either  of  privacy  or  economy',  prefer  lodg- 
ings, will  find  an  abundance  of  ^^Maisons 
MetdfUfs,"  from  the  most  luxurious  and 
costly  down  to  the  humblest  and  cheapest 
kind^  containing  suites  of  apartments  for 
families,  with  kitchen  and  every  thing 
compute.    Also  in  the  same  house  single 
bedrooms  for  gentlemen  or  ladies,  at  fh>m 
two  to  five  francs  a  night.    Apartments 
may  be  hired  by  the  year,  month,  week, 
or  night;  but  idways  be  particular  that 
both  parties  understand  the  terms  before 
you  take  possession.  Ton  may  also  rent  un- 
furnished apartments,  hiring  fhmiture  flrom 
the  upholsterer's.  The  better  plan,  if  you  are 
in  apartments,  is  to  make  a  contract  with 
some  restaurant  to  send  you  breakfiut,  and 
dine  where  you  please.    The  best  places  ibr 
a  stranger  are  where  they  serve  dinner  for  a 
fixed  sum,  and  not  *'  ^  £a  carte"    Tou  can 
find  plenty"  of  such  in  the  Palais  Ro3ral, 
fh)m  2  f.  (with  wine)  up.     It  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  strangers  visiting 
Paris  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  inhabiting 
fhmished  or  unfurnished  apartments.   The 
French  law,  so  perfect  in  many  other  re- 
spects, is  very  unsatisfactory  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  is  mostly  in  favor  of 
the  former.    We  would  impress  upon  our 
readers  in  all  cases  in  which  they  engage 
apartments  to  have  every  thing  in  writ- 
ing.    The  ordinary  means  of  advertising 
apartments  to  be  let  consist  of  a  yellow 
board  to  indicate  that  they  are  furnished, 
and  a  white  one  to  indicate  that  they  are 
unfurnished.     The  prices  demanded  are 
most  elastic,  and  are  in  many  instances 
ruled  by  the   appearance   of  the   appli- 
cant and  its  effect  upon  the  conscience  (?) 
of  tlie  concierge  or  proprietor.     Many  of 
the  concierges  are  most  mercenary,  and, 
although  it  is  the  custom  to  pay  them  from 
ten  to  thirty  francs  a  month,  and  in  some 
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instances  as  high  as  fifty  francs,  fbr  doing 
nothing,  they  compel  the  various  trades- 
people— ^grocer,  butcher,  etc.,  etc. — ^to  pay 
them  a  heavy  percentage  upon  all  supplies 
made  to  families  residing  in  the  house.  It 
is  a  known  fact  that  in  some  houses  the 
concierges  make  from  10,000  to  15,000 
francs  a  year.  Unless  it  be  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  when  apartments  are  plentiful, 
and  therefore  cheap,  we  should  recommend 
the  hotel  in  preference,  if  required  only  by 
the  week.  Every  thing  is  included  in  a 
furnished  apartment  with  the  exception 
of  plate,  linen,  and  knives :  these  articles 
can  be  hired  without  trouble  ttom  persons 
making  it  their  special  business.  Unfiir- 
nished  apartments  are  generally  let  on  a 
lease  of  three,  six,  or  nine  years,  optional 
to  both  parties.  Notice  to  quit  should  in 
all  cases  be  written,  and,  whero  not  pre- 
sented by  a  hubsier,  its  acceptance  by  tho 
landlord  should  also  be  in  vyrking.  When 
it  is  not  interdicted  in  the  lease,  the  right 
to  underlet  is  unquestioned.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  know  in  what  houses  one  can 
safely  engage  apartments,  as  it  sometimes 
happens  that  apartments  aro  taken,  and 
several  months'  rent  paid  in  advance, when, 
the  landlord  being  in  difficult}',  his  furni- 
ture is  seized,  and  sometimes  sold  off  be- 
fbre  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy. 

Boardinff-houses. — ^There  is  a  large  num* 
ber  of  boarding-houses  or  pensions,  both 
English  and  Ftench.  The  price  varies 
fh>m  200  to  860  frtmcs  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing inclusive.  They  are  economical,  but 
in  many  instances  far  fh>m  being  select  or 
comfortable. 

Private  Apartments  and  Hotels,— There 
is  always  a  choice  of  these  to  be  had,  owing 
to  the  departure  of  families,  and  for  which, 
and  for  all  matters  concerning  house - 
agency,  we  strongly  recommend  our  firienda 
to  Messrs.  Jno.  Arthur  &  Co.,  10  Rue  Cas^ 
tiglione,  Bankers,House  and  Estate  Agents, 
and  Agents  to  the  British  and  American 
Embassies.  This  firm,  established  thirty- 
four  years,  give  gratuitously  every  infonp« 
ation  and  advice,  and  can  provide  parties 
with  every  acconmiodation  in  the  shape 
of  apartments. 

The  house  of  Messrs  Jno.  Arthur  &  Co. 
has  nothing  in  common  with  other  agendes 
of  a  sunilar  kind,  but  to  whom  persons 
might  apply  by  mistake. 
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JUsiaxranis    and    Cafls. — The    best 
are  TroU  Freres  Provengaux^  Cafi  Riche^ 
AnffkdSf  and  Vcism's,     The   caf<^,  as  a 
general  thing,  only  famish   d^feuners  ^ 
la  fourcheite^  chocolate,  coffee,  tea,  ices, 
and  Uqneors.     The  restaurants  Yoisin  and 
Biche  are  considered  by  epicures  to  have 
the  best  cooks  in  Paris;  and  Americans, 
when  giving  breakfast  or  dinner  parties, 
generally  prefer  these,  being  not  only  the 
best,  bnt  most  economical.     The  caf6s  are 
an  institution  almost  peculiar  to  Paris, 
haying  existed  here  for  over  a  century  and 
a  half.     They  are  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  French  capital.    They 
are  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  generally  decorated  with  much 
taste  and  splendor.     Those  most  brilliant- 
ly ornamented  are  situated  on  the  Bonle- 
Tard  Foissonniere,  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
Bonle^ard^  Montmartre,    Boulevard    des 
Capocines,  and  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine. 
When   lighted  up   at  night,  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe  any  thing  so  perfectly  en- 
dumting.     Here  it  is  that  the  Frenchman 
is  seen  in  all  his  glory,  seated  near  a  small 
table  in  front  of  the  caf6,  enjoying  his  cof- 
^,  his  "  petit- verre,"  his  sugar  and  wa- 
ter, or  Ids  absinthe.    Nothing  can  be  more 
deU^itfhl  than  witnessing  this  splendid 
scene.     Every  seat  occupied  outside  and 
fittide — men,  women,  and  children,  all 
either  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  or  talk- 
ing.   The  blaze  of  light,  the  reflection  of 
minors,  the  clinking  of  glasses,  and  the 
hum  of  conversations  must  surely  amuse 
the  pleasore-seeker.     There  are  also  some 
verv  fine  cafSSs  on  the  Boulevard  Sevasto- 
pol,  where,  while  you  are  enjoying  your  ci- 
gar, sipping  your  coffee,  drinking  your  ale 
or  liquor,  you  are  amused  by  the  singing  of 
some  of  the  best  vocalists  of  Paris.   There 
is  no  charge  ibr  admittance  into  these  es- 
tablishments, but  you  are  expected  to  call 
fcrrefi^shments  of  some  kind  on  entering. 


Carriages,  CabridletM,  Haekneff-eoaehes, 
and  Ommimse$, — ^There  are  three  different 
styles  of  carriage  for  hire  in  Paris :  first, 
tbB  very  elegant  glass  coach,  or  voUure  de 
reauee,  which  may  be  hired  by  the  day, 
month,  or  year,  with  coachman  and  foot- 
man, or  coachman  alone.  The  price  for 
ihese  establishments  is  firom  25  to  85  f.  per 
day,  ftom  600  to  1000  f.  per  month,  and 


from  4000  to  6000  f.  per  year.  They  are 
compelled  to  take  you  to  any  place  in  the 
suburbs,  and  are  subject  to  your  order  un- 
'  til  midnight.  The  Compagme  Generate  des 
voitures  Boulevard  des  Cfqmdnes  is  the  best 
in  Paris.  The  second  best  carriage  for 
hire  is  the  cabriolet  it  voiture  de  remise^ 
which  you  can  hire  by  the  course  or  hour. 
This  is  a  class  of  carriage  that  stands  un- 
der cover.  The  fiu-e  for  the  course  is  1  f. 
80  c.  or  2  f.  50  c.  per  hour,  with  a  small 
"jwur  boire"  for  the  driver.  After  mid- 
night half  a  franc  i^  added  to  these  prices ; 
also  half  a  franc  if  outside  the  fortifica- 
tions. Voitures  de  place  are  the  cheapest 
carriages  in  Paris.  Fbre,  by  the  drive  or 
course,  1  f.  50  c. ;  by  the  hour,  2  f.  Those 
with  four  places,  1  f.  70  c.  per  course,  and 
2  f.  25  c.  per  hour,  with  small  **pour  hoire,** 
Outside  the  fortifications  half  a  franc  per 
hour  is  added  to  the  above.  If  baggage 
is  carried,  four  sous  each  for  trunks  or 
large  packages.  After  the  first  hour,  yon 
are  charged  fbr  the  portion  of  the  hour  you 
have  the  carriage  in  use,  and  not,  as  with 
us,  fbr  the  frill  hour.  On  entering  the  car- 
ritige,  the  driver  will  hand  you  a  card  con- 
taining his  number  and  the  diflbrent  fares, 
and  pay  accordingly.  Tou  had  also  better 
inform  hira  whether  yon  wish  to  take  the 
voiture  by  the  drive  or  by  the  hour :  **  Co- 
<^er  h>  la  course,**  or  "  Codmr  h  Vhewre.**  It 
would  be  well  to  take  out  your  watch  and 
examine  the  time  in  his  presence,  stating 
what  it  is  by  your  watch.  All  these  little 
actions,  although  of  seeming  small  impor- 
tance, will  be  found  very  serviceable  in  set- 
tling, especially  if  you  are  in  a  hurry  and 
the  train  is  just  leaving.  When  you  get  out 
of  the  carriage,  take  out  your  watch,  and, 
with  the  driver's  card,  make  up  his  fare, 
hand  that  to  him,  then  his  pour  hoire,  and 
walk  off,  without  ^ving  him  time  to  object. 
Drivers  are  severely  reprimanded  for 
any  dereliction  of  duty,  and,  as  a  gener- 
al thing,  they  will  be  found  polite  and 
honest.  On  the  other  hand,  yearly  re- 
wards are  given  to  encourage  honesty  in 
restoring  articles  found  in  their  carriages. 
Nearly  every  article  left  in  public  car- 
riages may  be  found  next  day  at  the  Pr6- 
fecture.  There  are  over  7000  of  these 
different  carriages  circulating  through  the 
streets  night  and  day.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  60,000  vehicles,  public  and  pri- 
vate, are  in  daily  motion,  conveying  some 
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250,000  people.  The  Omnibus  Company  of 
Paris  is  generallj  considered  one  of  the 
best  organized  companies  in  existence ;  it 
has  the  monopoly  of  all  the  lines,  and  pays 
the  city  about  $150,000  for  the  rent  of  the 
various  stations.  They  run  to  all  parts  of 
the  city; yore,  6  sous  inside,  and  8  sous 
outside.  If  you  wish  to  diverge  to  the 
right  or  left,  the  conductor  gives  you  an 
exchange  ticket,  called  correspondence,  gra- 
tis. 

Pecple  and  History  of  Pom.— The  in- 
habitants of  Paris  have  long  considered 
themselves  at  the  head  of  European  civil- 
ization ;  and  if  such  an  eminence  can  be 
gained  by  mere  external  polish,  they  per- 
haps deserve  it.  In  matters  of  dress  and 
fashion,  the  lead  is  conceded  to  them  by  a 
kind  of  unanimous  consent;  and  though 
their  manners  have  suffered  considerably 
by  the  stormy  periods  through  which  they 
have  passed,  tiieir  native  politeness  has 
not  been  lost  None  succeed  better,  not 
only  in  practicing  the  agreeable  arts  of 
life,  but  even  in  observing  the  outward 
decencies  of  society.  Beneath  this  pleas- 
ing surfkce,  however,  a  strong  and  polluted 
current  is  perpetually  running,  and  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  where  ^e  more  sub- 
stantial virtues  are  more  rare,  and  where 
so  much  dissoluteness  exists  within  such 
narrow  limits. 

The  origin  of  Paris  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity; but  the  account  to  which  most 
credit  appears  to  be  given  is,  that  a  wan- 
dering tribe,  having  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  the  Iledela  Ciiiy  to  which  they 
retired  with  their  flocks  and  herds  when 
any  of  the  neighboring  tribes  made  incur- 
sions which  they  were  otherwise  unable 
to  resist,  gave  to  this  natural  stronghold 
the  name  of  Lutetia,  meaning  *' Dwell- 
ing of  the  Waters,"  while  they  them- 
selves, for  some  reason  not  well  known, 
took  the  name  of  Parisii.  When  Julius 
Ciesar  conquered  Gaul,  he  accordingly  here 
found  a  tribe  of  Parisii,  with  a  capital  call- 
ed Lutetia,  connected  with  the  shore  by 
two  bridges.  They  defended  themselves 
bravely,  but  were  overcome ;  and  Ctesar, 
after  rebuilding  the  town,  which  had  near- 
ly been  destroyed,  surrounded  it  with 
walls,  and  farther  defended  it  by  erecting 
two  forts  at  the  extremity  of  the  bridges. 
The  Gallic  were  exchanged  for  Roman  di- 
yinities;  civilization  made  rapid  progress :  i 
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and  in  the  course  of  500  years  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion  Lutetia  rose  to  be  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  and  became 
the  capital  of  N.  Gaul.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century  it  suffered  much  from 
the  northern  hordes,  and  ultimately  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  under  Clovis, 
who,  having  embraced  Christianity,  made 
it  his  residence  in  508.  Under  his  de- 
scendants it  became  the  capital,  first,  of  a 
kingdom  of  the  same  name,  and  then  of 
the  kingdom  Neustria.  In  787  a  new  dy- 
nasty was  established  in  the  person  of 
Hugo  Capet,  ftx)m  whose  reign  downward 
Paris  has  continued  to  be  the  residence  .of 
the  kings  of  France. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century 
Philip  Augustus  mounted  the  throne,  and 
built  the  Castle  of  the  Louvre,  and  several 
churches ;  paved  the  streets,  and  inclosed 
a  large  part  of  the  buildings  with  walls 
flanked  with  towers.  The  various  schools 
which  had  existed  separately  became  united 
under  the  common  name  of  university, 
which  now  began  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  among  the  literary  establishments 
of  Europe.  Under  Charles  Y.  new  walls 
and  ditches  were  erected,  with  the  view 
more  especially  of  guarding  against  the 
inroads  of  the  English,  who  made  frequent 
incursions  into  the  feubourgs.  The  forti- 
fications failed  to  produce  the  desired,  ef- 
fect ;  for  in  1420,  under  the  reign  of  Charles 
YI.,  the  English  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city,  and  were  not  dislodged  from 
it  for  sixteen  years.  In  1437  and  1438, 
under  Charles  YII.,  it  was  ravaged  by 
pestilence  and  fiunine,  and  such  was  the 
desolation  that  wolves  appeared  in  herds 
and  prowled  along  the  streets.  Under 
Louis  XI.  a  course  of  prosperity  again 
commenced.  The  area  of  the  city  extend* 
ed  over  1414  acres,  and  its  population 
amounted  to  300,000  souls. 

In  1470  the  first  printing-presses  were 
introduced,  and  the  Post-ofiice  was  estab- 
lished. Francis  I.  demolished  the  old  Cas- 
tle of  the  Louvre,  and  commenced  a  new 
palace  on  its  site,  rebuilt  several  churches, 
opened  better  communication  between  the 
different  districts,  and  made  so  many  im- 
provements, that  the  whole  city  assumed 
a  different  aspect.  But  the  Reformation 
having  commenced,  and  counted  numer- 
ous converts  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
bigotry  and  intolerance  in  alarm  began  to 
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do  their  work,  and  thft  fifes  of  penecntioii 
were  lighted  up.     Puis,  in  conseqaencei 
became  the  theatre  of  many  bloody  deeds, 
crowned  at  length,  in  1572,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  IX.,  by  the  horrible  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.     During  these  trans- 
actions the  city  oonld  not  prosper;  and, 
dioiigh  some  new  edifices  were  conmienoed, 
among  others  the  palace  ot  the  Tnileries, 
it  was  not  ontil  the  wars  of  religion  eeased, 
at  least,  to  be  carried  on  openly,  that  the 
work  of  embellishment  in  good  earnest 
i^ain  commencied.     The  Hotel  de  Yille 
was  began,  the  Pont  Nenf  finished,  great 
additions  made  to  the  Tnileries,  and  many 
new  streets  and  quays  boilt.    The  works 
began  were  completed,  and  many  others 
andertaken,  daring  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  XIV.,  the  latter  of  whom,  not- 
withstanding  hb  lavish  expenditure  at 
Versailles,  was  able  to  rival  all  that  his 
predecessors  had  done  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  Paris.    Loois  XV.  had  contributed 
his  share  ot  improvements,  and  Lonis  XVI. 
was  proceeding  in  a  better  spirit  in  the 
same  course,  when  the  Bevolution  com^ 
menced,  and  with  it  the  work  of  demoU- 
tkm,  which  was  carried  mi  to  soch  an  ex- 
tent that  some  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the 
dty  were  converted  into  ruins,  and  many 
of  the  most  venerable  monuments  of  art 
cofflfdetely  destroyed.    A  stop  was  put  to 
this  barbarism,  first,  by  the  Directory,  and 
afterward  by  Bonaparte,  by  whom,  in  par- 
ticular, many  works,  distinguished  alike 
by  utiHty  and  splendor,  were  undertaken 
and  completed. 

During  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
the  work  of  embellishment  did  not  proceed 
widi  much  rapidity ;  but  from  1880,  when 
LouisFhffippe  was  called  to  the  throne,  to 
1848,  when  the  revolutionary  spirit  once 
more  gained  the  ascendant  and  drove  him 
into  exile,  Paris  made  wonderftil  advances 
both  in  splendor  and  general  prosperity. 
Since  then  it  has  been  her  lot  more  than 
ever  to  see  bloody  battles  waged,  and  bear 
the  thunder  of  artilleiy  roaring  in  her 
streeta. 


As  it  maybe  of  serviee  to  many,  we  here 
give  a  chronological  list  of  the  different 
monarehs  since  Charlemagne  down  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  date  of  their  acces- 
sion: I 


PABIfll 
A.1*. 

Loni«XI 1461 

Charles  Vni....  1483 

LonlBXir 149S 

Francis  L 1515 

Henry  U 1647 

Francis  II 1659 

Charles  IX 1660 

Henry  m 1674 

Henry  rv 1580 

Louis  Xni 1610 

Lonis  XIV 1643 

Lonis  XV 1715 

Louis  XVI 1774 

States-GenenO...  1780 
ConstitAisemhlynSl 
Legislative  As- 
sembly  179S 

Bepablic  and) 
Convention. .  / 
Rdgn  of  Terror. .  1798 

Directory 1796 

GoiMulate 1799 

Nap.  Bonaparte. .'  1804 
Louis  XVin.....  1814 

Charles  X. 1825 

Louis  PhiUppe...  1S30 

Republio 1848 

Napoleon  III. .. .  1852 
National  Defense.  1870 
Assembly,  M.  Thi- 
ers   1871 


1792 


A.D. 

Charlemagne. ...    768 

Louis  L 814 

Charles  ir 840 

LonisU 877 

LoaisIU 879 

Charles  m 831 

Eudes   838 

Charies  IV. 898 

RobsrtI 922 

Louis  rv 936 

Lothalre 954 

Lonis  V. 966 

Hugh  Capet 087 

KobertU. 096 

Henry  1 1031 

Philip  1 1060 

Louis  VI 1108 

Louis  VII 1137 

Philip  II... 1180 

Louis  Vm......  1223 

Louis  IX 1226 

Philip  HI 1270 

Philip  IV 1286 

Louis  X. 1314 

Philip  V 1316 

CharieelV 1822 

Philip  VI 1328 

Jean 1360 

Charles  V 1364 

Charies  VI 1880 

Chail«BVII 1422 

Since  last  going  to  press,  £nrq)e  has 
been  convulsed  by  a  frightful  war  between 
two  of  its  greatest  nations.  The  long-sup- 
pressed hatred  of  the  two  nations  needed 
but  a  slight  pretext  to  cause  it  to  burst 
forth  with  great  violence.  This  pretext 
was  afforded  by  the  candidature  of  the 
Prince  Leopold  of  HoheniK^em  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  This  candidature,  sup> 
ported  by  the  King  of  Prussia  as  ''Aead  of 
tke/amilyj  90i  as  ^offermgn^"  was  objected 
to  by  fiance,  and  thus  was*^  kindled  the 
flame,  only  to  be  extinguished  in  rivers  of 
blood. 

On  the  loth  of  July  M.  CHlivier  an- 
nounced in  the  Legislative  Body  the  de- 
terminatiim  of  the  government  to  declare 
war  against  Prussia,  which  declaration  was 
delivered  on  the  19th  to  Count  Bismarck, 
in  Berlin.  From  this  moment  began  the 
misfortunes  of  France.  The  slight  victo- 
rious skirmish  of  Saarbriick  (August  Ist) 
was  followed  by  the  terrible  defeats  of  Wis- 
semburg  (August  4th),  WOrth  (August 
6th),  Mars4a>Tour  (August  16th),  Grave- 
lotte  (August  18th),  and  the  crowning  dis- 
aster of  Sedan  (September  Ist).  From  this 
moment  nothing  interrupted  the  Prussian 
march  on  Paris,  and  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember the  city  was  completely  invested, 
and  from  that  time,  during  the  space  of 
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four  months  and  a  half)  received  no  news 
from  the  outer  world  except,  at  rare  inter- 
vals, dispatches  brought  by  carrier-pigeons. 
We  give  a  short  extract  firom  a  diaiy  writ- 
ten during  the  siege,  and  relating  the  prin- 
cipal events  which  occurred : 

September  19iK,  Occupation  by  the  ene- 
my of  Chatillon,  Yillejnif,  Clainart,  and 
Meudon.  Departure  of  M.  Jules  Favre, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affiurs,  for  head-quar- 
ters of  the  King  5  Prussia  at  Ferri^res,  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  an  armistice  to 
allow  the  elections  for  a  Constituent  As- 
sembly to  take  place  throughout  France. 

September  mk.  The  bridges  of  St.  Cloud, 
S6vres,  and  Bellancourt  blown  up  by  the 
French.  Return  of  M.  Jules  Favre  to  Paris, 
having  failed  in  his  attempt,  and  departure 
of  M.  Thiers  on  a  mission  to  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg. 

September  2l8t.  The  Prussians  occupy 
Pecq,  Bongival,  Choisy-le-Roi,  L'Hay, 
CheviUy,  Cachan,  and  Dngny,  and  their 
advanced  guards  appear  at  St.  Cloud. 

September  22d,  Demonstrations  of  admi- 
ration before  the  statue  of  the  dty  of  Stras- 
bourg on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ;  also 
before  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  protest  against 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  Count  Bismarck. 

Sqstember  28c{.  Report  of  M.  Jules  Favre 
of  his  mission  to  Ferri^res ;  armistice  only 
accorded  on  the  surrender  of  Toul,  Stras- 
bourg, and  Mont  Yalerien  into  the  hands 
of  the  Prussians ;  conditions  of  peace,  the 
cession  of  Alsace,  with  Strasbourg  and  part 
of  Lorraine,  with  Metz,  to  Prussia.  Slight 
advantage  gained  over  the  Prussiana  atY  il- 
lejuif  by  Yinoy 's  troops.  Prussian  battery 
erected  at  St  Cloud. 

September  2ith.  The  French  government 
issue  a  proclamation  announcing  their  in- 
tention to  fight  to  the  end. 

•  September  2bth,  The  members  of  the  dip- 
lomatic body  remaining  in  Paris  demand 
permission  from  the  f^nch  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  send  dispatches  through 
the  belligerent  lines,  and  send  the  same 
demand  by  courier  to  Count  Bismarck. 

September  27th,  Review  of  tlio  Prussian 
troops  by  the  king  at  Yersailles. 

September  mh.  Combat  at  ChevUly, 
L*Hay,  and  Thiais  for  the  purpose  of  blow- 
ing up  the  bridge  of  C]ioisy4e-Roi,  which 
was  not  successful. 

October  Itt,  News  received  of  the  sur- 
render of  Toul  and  Strasbourg,  producing 


great  discooiagement.  I^visioas  rising 
in  price. 

October  2d,  Decree  ordering  the  statue 
of  Strasbourg  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
to  be  cast  in  bronse.  Arrival  in  Paris  of 
{general  Bumside,  who  had  obtained  a 
safe-conduct  from  Count  Bismarck. 

October  4ih.  The  Prussians  throwing  up 
earthworks  with  great  activity  to  the  south 
of  Paris. 

October  bth.  Cannonade  from  Mont  Ya- 
lerien on  the  Prussian  worlu  at  Montre- 
tont,  Garches,  and  Rueil.  News  received 
that  the  Prussians  have  entered  Orleans. 

October  6th.  News  received  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Prussians  in  F^mnce,  Mantes, 
Nemours,  and  Nevers  being  occupied. 
Demonstration  before  the  H6tel  de  Yille 
of  the  National  Guards  of  BellevUle,  about 
9000  in  arms,  headed  by  M.  Gustavo  Flon- 
reus.  They  demand  the  establishment  of 
the  Commune,  a  levy  en  mcme  of  the  whole 
nation,  that  a  chassepot  shall  be  given  to 
every  dtisen,  and  that  an  appeal  shall  be 
made  to  all  the  revolutionists  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  to  Garibaldi.  The  gov- 
ernment not  seeing  fit  to  accede  to  all 
these  demands,  M.  Flourens  resigned  his 
functions  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
five  battalions  at  whose  head  he  was 
placed.  The  Prussian  head^quarters  are 
transferred  fh>m  Ferri^res  to  Yersailles. 

October  7th,  Departure  of  M.  Gambetta, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  lor'  Tours,  in  the 
Armand-Barb^  balloon ;  ascension  of  an- 
other balloon,  containing  two  Americans 
and  a  Frenchman.  Proclamation,  lh>ni 
General  Tamisier,  commander  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  fori>idding  aU  armed  dem- 
onstrations before  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  wkh 
severe  penalties.  M.  Flourens  withdraws 
his  resignation. 

October  Sth.  Demonstration  of  one  thou- 
sand armed  National  Guards  before  the 
H6tel  de  Yille,  again  headed  by  Gustavo 
Flourens.  They  demand  the  immediate 
establishment  of  the  Commune  de  Paris, 
but,  being  opposed  by  another  battalion  of 
the  Guards,  they  retire  discomfited,  M. 
Favre  addressed  the  crowd,  and  was  loud- 
ly applauded ;  also  Generals  Trochu  and 
Tambier,  who  i^peared  with  their  staffs. 
Arrival  of  a  ]dgeon  announcing  the  safe 
descent  of  M.  Gambetta  near  Amiens. 

October  dth.  Manifestation  of  National 
Guards  before  the  Hotel  de  YUle  to  thank 
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tfaegoTemment  for  its  flrmneBS  on  the  pre- 
ceding  day.  Fiist  line  of  circumyallaiion 
completed  by  the  Prnssians,  and  second 
oonuneiiced. 

Odoberldtk,  Firing  from  Mont  Valerien 
on  the  Prussian  works  at  St.  Cloud  and 
Sevres.  Distribntionof  cards  to  the  feun- 
Uies  of  Paris  specifying  the  quantity  of 
meat  to  which  each  person  is  entitled,  to 
be  obtained  once  in  three  days. 

October  Wh,  Unsuccessfid  attempt  of 
the  Prussians  to  seize  the  redoubt  of  La 
Faissjuderie,  in  front  of  FortVincennes. 

October  12ik.  Arrival  of  Colonel  Idndsay 
from  England  with  500,000  fr.  for  French 
fond  in  aid  of  the  wounded.  Horseflesh 
eaten  very  generally ;  fowls  and  vegeta* 
blea  sold  at  very  high  prices. 

October  IdtJL  Keconnoissance  in  the  dip 
rection  of  Chatillon  and  Clamart.  These 
two  villages,  with  Bagneux,  were  taken 
by  the  Mobiles  after  four  hours'  fighting, 
who  altefward  retired  in  good  order.  De- 
stnictioa  of  the  Palace  of  St  Cloud  by  a 
eheQ  from  Mont  Yalerien. 

October  14th,  Anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Jena.  Armistice  demanded  by  the  Prus- 
nana,  and  accorded,  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead. 

October  15tk.  News  of  the  arrival  of 
Gvibaldi  at  Tours,  and  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  M.  Gambetta  to  the  Ministiy  of 
War. 

October  ISth.  Count  Bismarck's  reply  to 
M.  Jules  Favre's  account  of  the  interview 
at  Feir^res  published  in  the  Journal  Ofi- 
cielf  together  with  a  rejoinder  from  Bf. 
Favre.  Letter  from  General  Ducrot  de- 
nying having  broken  his  parole,  as  alleged 
in  London  papers;  he  had  delivered  him- 
self at  Pooi-I^Monsson  as  he  had  agreed 
to  do,  and  only  effected  his  escape  after 
having  constituted  himself  prisoner. 

October  20(&.  Night  attack  made  by  the 
Prussians  on  the  French  works  in  front  of 
Hontrooge,  fiickre,  and  Ivry,  which  was 
beaten  off.  Cannonade  from  Charenton 
andYalezien. 

October 'HsL  Sortie  made  by  the  French 
under  Genenl  Ducrot,  numbering  about 
6850  men,  in  the  direction  of  Malnuuson 
and  BueiL  The  fighting  lasted  from  1 
P.M.  until  dark,  causing  severe  loss  to  the 
enemy.  The  French  at  one  time  held  the 
redoubt  of  Montrefeqiit,  but  were  obliged  to 
abandon  it. 


October  2Sd,  Allowance  of  meat  reduced 
to  fifty  grammes  (one  tenth  of  a  pound)  for 
each  person  per  day. 

October  24tk.  Capture  of  Ch&teaudun  by 
the  Prussians,  after  an  obstinate  conflict 
of  ten  hours. 

October  25tk.  Departure  of  a  number  of 
Americans  from  Paris  by  permission  of  the 
French  government,  and  with  safe -con- 
ducts from  Count  Bismarck.  Mr.  Wash- 
bume,  the  American  minister,  with  his 
Secretary  of  Legation,  Colonel  Hoffman, 
and  General  Beade,  Consul-general  of  the 
United  States,  still  remain. 

October  28th.  Bourget  taken  fh>m  the 
Prussians  by  a  party  of  Mobiles  and  reg- 
ular troops. 

October  80th,  Becapture  of  Bourget  by 
the  Prussians,  who  take  prisoners  about 
600  Mobiles  and  Francs-tireurs.  Arrival 
of  M.  Thiers  in  Paris  on  a  safls-condnct 
firom  the  King  of  Prussia.  Ofilcial  news 
received  of  the  fall  of  Metz. 

October  81tt.  Great  excitement  caused 
in  Paris  by  the  fall  of  Metz  and  the  nego- 
tiations for  an  armistice  conducted  by  M. 
Thiers.  The  H6tel  de  Tille  invaded  by 
the  mob  with  cries  of  "  Pas  d'armietice  I" 
Flourens  arrives,  places  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  mob,  and  proposes  the  election  of  a 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  government  are  deposed  by 
him,  and  kept  in  custody  in  the  building. 
The  106th  battalion  of  National  Guards 
enter  the  H6tel  de  Yille  and  succeed  in 
rescuing  General  Trochu,  who  afterward 
returns  with  a  large  body  of  troops  and 
liberates  the  imprisoned  ministers,  when 
Flourens  and  Blimqni  retire. 

November  1st.  The  government  calls  on 
the  citizens  to  vote  on  this  question:  Does 
the  population  of  Paris  maintain,  yes  or 
no,  ^e  powers  confided  to  the  Government 
of  the  National  DefSense  ?  Besignation  of 
M.  Bochefort  as  member  of  government 

November  Qd.  The  vote  of  confidence  de- 
manded by  the  government  gives  558,196 
for,  and  62,688  against  it,  including  the 
vote  of  the  army. 

November  M.  Announcement  from  the 
government  of  the  failure  of  the  negotia^ 
tions  for  an  armistice,  Count  Bismarck  ob- 
jecting to  the  revictualing  of  Paris. 

November  Sth.  Departure  of  160  foreign- 
ers from  Paris — ^Americans,  English,  and 
other  nationalities. 
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November  11th,  Rata  offere-  sale  on 
the  Place  de  THfttel  de  VUle  for  7  and  8 
cents  apiece. 

Nofomber  lAih,  News  of  the  recovery 
of  Orleans  by  the  French  under  General 
d*Aarolle  de  Paladines. 

November  l%th.  Establishment  of  a  rail- 
way round  Paris  by  the  Prussians,  by 
which  their  troops  may  be  rapidly  concen- 
trated on  any  point. 

Novemberl^ih,  Provisions  becoming  ex- 
orbitant in  price. 

November  20/A.  Arrival  pf  Count  Bis- 
marck's circular  to  the  diplomatic  agents 
of  the  North  German  Confederation  con- 
cerning the  negotiations  for  an  armistice. 

November  21»<.  Circular  of  M.  Jules  Fa- 
^Te  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  France,  in 
answer  to  Count  Bismarck. 

November^th.  Grand  sortie  made  by  the 
French.  Operations  began  on  the  evening 
of  the  28th  by  a  violent  cannonade  fh>m 
the  French  works  on  the  northwest  of 
Paris.  At  daylight  L*Hay  and  Gare-aux- 
Boeufs  were  attacked  and  carried  by  Gen- 
eral Vinoy's  troops,  who  retained  posses- 
sion for  several  hours,  when  they  were  or- 
dered to  fall  back,  a  sadden  flood  in  the 
Marne  having  prevented  another  part  of 
tile  operations  from  being  carried  out.  In 
concert  with  this  attack,  Generals  Trochu 
and  Ducret  had  advanced  to  cross  the  riv- 
er and  engage  the  Prussian  redoubts  on 
the  east  of  Paris ;  but  the  bridges  of  boats 
which  had  been  established  were  unable  to 
resist  the  force  of  the  water  caused  by  the 
sudden  flood,  and  they  were  obliged  to  post- 
pone the  attempt,  at  the  same  time  order- 
ing General  Yinoy  to  foil  back  to  his  for- 
mer positions. 

November  80t^.  General  Ducrot,  having 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Marne  with  his 
troops  and  artillery,  attacked  the  Prussian 
positions,  and,  after  twelve  hours*  fighting, 
held  the  whole  plateau' between  Brie-sur- 
Mame  and  Champigny,  along  the  east  of 
Paris.  Montm6ly,  a  height  northeast  of 
Choisy-le-Roi,  was  also  seized  by  the 
French,  but  they  were  unable  to  retain 
possession  of  it,  owing  to  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy.  A  sortie  was  also 
made  from  St.  Denis,  where  the  French  at- 
tacked and  occupied  the  villages  of  Drancy 
and  Groslay.  From  this  day  gas  was  cut 
off  in  all  the  caf^s,  restaurants,  and  private 
houses. 
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December  Itt,  The  seventy- fourth  day 
of  the  siege,  occupied  by  both  armies  in 
carrying  off  the  wounded  and  burying  the 
dead.  Dispatches  of  the  20tfa  received 
from  Amiens  declaring  that  General  Bour- 
baki,  with  40,000  troops,  was  ready  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  army  of  Paris. 

December  2d.  The  French  troops  were 
attacked  at  daybreak  by  the  Germans  un- 
der the  Prince  of  Saxony,  and  sustained 
their  positions  during  three  hours*  flgbt- 
ing,  after  which  the  French  began  to  gain 
ground,  and,  after  a  conflict  of  five  more 
hours,  drove  them  back  to  the  adjoining 
woods. 

December  Sd.  Letter  in  the  Jottmo/ Q^ 
ciei  fh)m  Monseigneur  Bauer,  chaplain  of 
the  Ambulance  of  the  Press,  stating  that, 
the  preceding  evening,  near  Champigny, 
having  advanced  toward  the  Prussian  posts 
to  take  up  the  wounded,  the  usual  four  calls 
to  cease  firing  were  sounded  and  obtained 
complete  silence ;  he  then  went  forward, 
and  was  immediately  greeted  by  a  sharp 
fusilade.  This  letter  was  signed  by  thir- 
teen persons  who  accompanied  the  writer. 
Withdrawal  of  the  troops  lately  engaged 
against  the  Prussians  from  their  position 
on  the  heights ;  they  recross  the  Marne 
and  bivouac  on  the  Bois  de  Vincennes. 
Prices  of  different  articles  of  food  rising 
continually :  Batter,  $5  per  pound ;  a  rab- 
bit, $7;  fowl,  $6 ;  a  turkey,  $18 ;  a  pigeon, 
81  25;  ham,  $8  per  pound,  etc.  Mortality 
during  the  past  week,  2282. 

December  6ih.  Return  of  part  of  the 
troops  ftx)m  Vincennes  to  Paris.  Cold  in- 
tense, the  thermometer  marking  6°  below 
zero  (Centigrade). 

December  6th.  Publication  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  letter  from  General  Moltke 
to  General  Trochu,  dated  Versailles,  De- 
cember 5th,  stating  the  defeat  of  the  Army 
of  the  Loire  and  the  recapture  of  Orleans 
by  the  Prussians,  with  a  proposal  that  Gen- 
eral Trochu  should  send  a  messenger  to 
verify  the  facts.  General  Trochu  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  of  the  letter,  but  declined 
sending  any  messenger  whatsoever. 

December  7ih,  Anrest  of  M.  Gustave 
Flourens,  charged  with  usurpation  of  mili- 
tary functions,  and  with  having  incited,  at 
the  H6tel  de  Ville,  October  81st,  to  civil 
war.  Publication  in  several  French  jour- 
nals of  a  manifesto  tnm  the  Count  de 
Chambord  to  the  French  people. 
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DecmiierlOtk.  GnstagitetaoaoftiiBcdbj 
the  publication  ^  two  dispAtchea  brought 
by  pigeons,  and  dated  from  Tours  and 
Bonen,  containing  bad  news  of  the  French 
armies.  The  dispatch  from  Booen  an- 
nouBoed  the  occupation  of  that  town  by 
the  Germans  and  their  march  on  Cher- 
bourg; that  the  people  received  them  with 
acclamations;  that  Bourges  and  Tours 
were  menaced,  and  that  the  Army  of  the 
Loire  was  delbated.  The  other  dispatch 
contained  about  the  same  news.  The  pig- 
eons  were  discovered,  however,  to  have 
been  part  of  a  number  which  had  been 
sent  from  Paris  but  a  thort  time  befinre  in 
a  balloon,  found,  later,  to  have  been  cxp" 
tared  bj  the  Plrussians ;  the  birds  were 
but  little  fritigned,  a  suspicions  drcum- 
stance,as  the  weather  was  dreadAilly  cold; 
and,  lastly,  one  of  the  dispatches  was  signed 
by  the  name  of  a  person  at  that  time  in 
Paris,  and  acting  »b  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  goverament.  The  birds  being  thus 
proved  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Prussians, 
little  fidth  was  put  in  the  dispatches  they 
brought. 

December  11th,  Arrival  in  Paris  of  four 
French  offieers,  exchanged  f<»  four  Prus- 
sians of  equal  rank ;  these  officers,  cap- 
tured before  Orleans,  gave  a  good  account 
of  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  Bequisitkm  by 
the  government  of  all  the  coals  and  coke 
in  I^iris  and  the  neighboring  communes. 

December  15tiL  Notice  from  the  govern- 
ment that  after  the  present  supply  of  flour 
has  been  consumed,  nothing  but  the  second 
quality  of  bread  will  be  made. 

December  16lh.  Arrival  of  pigeon  dis- 
patches from  Tours,  dated  the  5th  and 
nth,  nimmv^g  the  defeat  and  retreat 
of  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  and  its  division 
into  two  parts  under  Generals  Ghansy  and 
Bonxbaki;  the  removal  of  the  government 
to  Bordeaux,  and  the  occupation  of  Amiens 
and  Bouen  by  the  Prussians. 

December  nth.  Prices  at  the  Central 
Market:  Fillet  of  horse,  $3  20  per  pound ; 
dog,  60  cts.  per  pound ;  cats,  $1  20  apiece ; 
buttery  $7  per  pound;  a  turkey,  $20;  a 
rabbit,  $6  to  $7;  vegetables  very  scarce- 
ahead  of  celery,  50  ctB.;  cabbage,  per  head, 

•1. 

December  18th.  Arrival  in  Paris  of  M. 
Richard,  sent  by  Steenaoksrs  frt>m  Tours, 
October  18th;  going  to  Bouen,  and  tiience 
to  YersailkSjhe  was  obliged  to  live  among 
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the  Prussians  ibr  a  month  before  he  could 
find  an  opportunity  to  swim  across  the 
Seine.  Several  animals  at  the  Jardin 
d' Acclimatation  sold  for  food,  no  means  of 
sustenance  remaining  for  them ;  two  cam- 
els sold  to  a  butcher  for  $800. 

December  21f(.  Note  in  the  official  jour- 
nal annonneing  an  attack  made  by  Gen- 
eral Trochu  on  the  preceding  evening  on 
the  enemy's  positions  at  Bourget,  Keuilly- 
■ur-Mame,  Yille  Evrard,  and  La  liaison 
Blanche ;  the  loss  was  heavy. 

December  2Sd.  The  dreadful  weather 
greatly  impeded  the  military  operations ; 
Uie  ground  being  frosen  to  tiie  depth  of  a 
foot  and  a  hali^  prevented  the  French  from 
intrenching  themselves  in  their  positions. 
A  gallant  reconnoissance  made  in  the 
wood  of  Clamart  by  the  Mobiles  of  the 
Seine. 

December  25ih.  The  cold  intense ;  sev- 
eral Mobiles  are  frosen  to  death. 

December  2eth.  Night  attack  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  on  the  Prussians  at  Maison 
Blanche,  in  which  the  wall  of  the  park, 
which  {ffotected  the  enemy,  is  leveled  to 
the  ground. 

December^ih,  In  the  morning  the  Prus- 
sians began  the  bombardment  of  the  forts 
of  Paris.  They  have  twelve  batteries — 
three  at  Raincy,  three  at  (xagny,  three  at 
Noisy,  and  three  at  the  bridge  of  Goumay. 
The  firing  continued  the  whole  day  on  the 
forts  at  the  east  of  Paris,  from  Noby  to 
Nogent,  and  on  the  plateau  of  Avron. 
Loss  of  the  French,  8  killed  and  150  wound- 
ed. 

December  26£ft.  Bombardment  contin- 
ued. Several  thousand  shells  and  bombs 
thrown  on  Forts  Rosny,  Noisy,  Nogent, 
and  Avron,  and  replied  to  by  the  batteries 
of  Bondy. 

December  29U.  The  plateau  of  Avron 
evacuated  by  the  French,  owing  to  the 
heavy  artillery  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by 
the  Prussians.  The  latter  establish  earth- 
worics  at  St.  Germain,  whero  they  blow  up 
ihe  railway  bridge. 

December  BOth,  Continuation  of  the  at- 
tack on  the  forts,  oUrected  principally 
against  Nogent  and  Rosny. 

December  SUi,  The  Prussians  having 
pushed  forward  their  batteries,  vast  num- 
bers of  shells  foil  around  Groslay,  Bondy, 
and  Noisy-le-Sec.  The  government  diis- 
tribute,  for  New-year's  IJ^y,  in  the  twen- 
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ty  arrondiMemenU  of  Paris,  104,000  kilos 
of  preserved,  meat,  104,000  Idlos  of  dried 
beans,  104,000  kilos  of  oliye-oil,  104,000 
kilos  of  unroasted  coffee,  and  53,000  kilos 
of  chocolate.  Mortality,  8280  during  the 
week. 

Jcamary  IsL,  1871.  A  strong  reconnois- 
sance  made  by  the  enemy  in  the  direction 
of  Bondy  repulsed  with  loss.  This  is  the 
one  hundred  and  fifth  day  of  the  siege. 

Jamuary  Td,  The  bombardment  of  the 
forts  Nogent,  Rosny,  and  Noisy  continued 
with  great  violence,  six  hundred  shells  be- 
ing thrown  ^against  Nogent  alone.  The 
two  elephants  CoMtor  and  PoUux^  of  the 
Jardin  d'AccUmatation,  killed  by  explos- 
ive balls,  no  means  remaining  fbr  their 
sustenance;  their  flesh  sold  at  $8  and 
$8  25  per  pound,  and  found  very  tough. 

Jcmuary  4dh,  The  Prussians  cannonaded 
Montreuil  during  the  night,  and  the  east- 
em  forts  during  the  day;  Nogent  alone 
received  twelve  hundred  shells.  Article 
in  the  SH^de  statmg  that  in  tlie  past  week, 
from  Tuesday  to  Sunday,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand shells  have  been  fired  on  the  forts, 
each  weighing  about  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  worth  60  fhtnos  apiece ;  little  damage, 
however,  had  been  done. 

Jamuzry  bik.  Cannonade  of  the  forts  of 
Nogent  and  Bondy  continued.  The  Prus- 
sians begin  firing  from  the  plateau  of  Cha- 
tillon  on  the  forts  MontrougetfYanves,  and 
Issy,  to  the  south  of  Paris,  and  several 
shells  fall  within  the  walls  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Pantheon.  The  fbrts  reply 
with  great  vigor  to  the  enemy's  fire. 

Janttarjf  6th.  Cannonade  against  the 
southern  forts  continued  with  great  vio- 
lence. Shells  fall  within  the  walls  along 
the  whole  line  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
to  Crenelle,  destroying  many  houses  and 
killing  several  persons.  Indignation  and 
hatred  against  the  Prussians  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Jomuaxy  7th.  Bombardment  continued. 
The  Prussian  shells  were  at  first  supposed 
to  have  entered  Paris  by  accident,  in  rang- 
ing too  high,  but  at  present  no  dioubt  ex- 
ists that  every  shot  is  intentional,  as  the 
projectUes  nearly  all  fSall  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Military  School,  Invalides,  and 
Pantheon,  where  gunpowder  was  believed 
to  have  been  stored  at  the  commencement 
of  the  siege.  The  Pantheon  itself  was 
twice  struck.  Prices  at  the  market :  Sal- 
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ad,  $1  per  pound;  bead  of  celery,  40  cts. ; 
a  turkey,  $88 ;  a  fowl,  $8 ;  butter,  $8  per 
pound;  a  rabbit,  #9;  a  cat,  $8;  dog,  76 
cts.  to  $1  per  pound. 

.January  9tk.  The  bombardment  eoatin- 
ued,  and  answered  regularly  frmn  the  forts 
and  ramparts.  The  inhabitants  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine  most  exposed  to  the  en- 
emy's fire  take  refege  in  the  eentre  of 
Paris.  Pigeon  arrival  frwn  Bordeaux  with- 
dispatch  from  General  Faidherbe  of  the 
4th  announcing  slight  advantages  gained 
by  him  at  Bapanrae  and  Pont  Noyelle. 

January  9^.  On  the  night  of  the  8th,  in 
the  part  of  the  city  between  Saint  Suli^ce 
and  the  Od^on,  shells  Ml  incessantly,  de- 
stroying every  kind  of  property,  and  kilU 
ing  women  and  children.  In  the  Museum 
and  Garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  which  had 
been  converted  into  an  ambulance,  twenty 
shells  fell  in  the  spaoe  of  two  hours.  Wom- 
en were  killed  in  the  streets  and  in  their 
beds ;  in  the  Bne  Yauglrard  a  children's 
school  had  four  killed  and  five  wounded ; 
the  hospital  De  la  Piti6  received  several 
shells,  and  a  woman  was  kille^in  one  of 
the  wards;  the  military  hospital  of  Yal  de 
Gr&ce  was  also  struck.  All  this  had  taken 
place  without  any  preliminary  notice  being 
given  of  the  bombardment. 

January  IQih.  The  bombardment  of  the 
forts  Montrouge,  Yanves,  and  Issy  contin- 
ued, the  latter  seeming  the  principal  ol^ject 
of  attack.  A  series  ofworks  erected  by  the 
enemy  at  Moulin-de-Pierre,  in  front  of  Issy, 
destroyed  by  the  French. 

January  11th.  Several  new  batteries  nn« 
masked  and  directed  against  Fort  Issy. 
Numerous  shells  fall  round  the  hosfMtids 
of  La  Piti6  and  Sainte  Purine.  An  official 
decree  is  published,  in  which  every  French 
citisen  in  Paris  struck  by  a  Prussian  pro- 
jectile is  assimilated  to  a  regular  soldier 
on  a  field  of  battle,  and  their  widows  and 
orphans  are  to  receive  pensions. 

January  12th.  The  fire  continued  against 
the  forts,and  also  into  the  city  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  Saint  Sulpice ;  250,000  persons 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  south  side 
of  Paris  and  take  refuge  in  the  centre  of 
the  city.  It  is  officially  stated  that  M. 
Jules  Favre,  who  bad  decided  to  repair  to 
London  to  attend  the  Black  Sea  Confer- 
ence, has  postponed  his  departure,  owing 
to  the  unannounced  attack  on  Paris.  In 
the  afternoon  took  place  the  ftmeral  of  five 
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Ikde  cfaildren  of  tbe  Saint  Kieolas  Asy- 
hun  who  ivere  killed  by  fragments  of  a 
Pniaiaa  ih^  M.  Favre,  who  was  pres- 
ent, delivered  an  eloquent  addnss  on  tiie 
bartwron  nanner  in  wfakfa  the  war  was 
coBdncted  bj  the  Germans* 

Jiimwaiy  180.  Bombardment  continued. 
Ineflbotoal  atlempCi  madobgr  the  Prassians 
dsring  the  nigbt  on  the  trenebes  connect^ 
in|^  the  forts.  The  members  of  the  diplo^ 
matic  eorpe  in  PariahaTO  addressed  a  note 
to  Count  JMsaarek  oomplainisg  tlmt  the 
bombardment  of  the  eapital  had  been  b»> 
gnn  without  any  preltmlnaiy  annomioe- 
raent,  vsiial  in  such  oases,  to  enable  them 
to  i»OTlde  tot  the  safety  of  their  ootmtiy- 


Jmmaay  141/1.  A  sor^  attempted  by 
Croneral  Yinoy  against  Moolin  de  Pierre 
was  nnanocessftil,  as  was  an  attack  made 
by  tiie  enemy  on  Dtancy.  Mortality  in- 
creased flnomSSSO  to  4182.  FDdnokmger 
to  be  obtained,  except  green  wood ;  all 
pobUe  baths  and  washing  estabUshments 
closed  from  inability  to  heat  the  water. 
Frioaa  of  food:  Eggs,  60  cents  apiece;  a 
tmi^y,  $40;  a  goose,  $86;  a  fbwl,  f7; 
giblets  9i  the  same,  $1  25 ;  leeks,  8  cents 
apieee;  a  small  head  of  aU>bage,  $1  26; 
Tory  small  carrots,  4  cents  apiece ;  large 
ones,  20  cents ;  tarnips  the  size  of  a  w^- 
mit,  4  cents  apiece ;  in  tbe  meat^hops  dog 
is  prindpaUy  offered  for  sale,  a  cntlet  cost- 
ing 80  cents. 

JoMKMryl&tK  Bombardment  still  going 
on,  and  replied  to  by  the  ibrts  and  from  the 
ramparts.  Bfany  shells  fell  in  the  eonth* 
em  part  of  the  city,  doing  considerable 


Jamiary  16tk,  The  Pantheon  etmck  by 
a  shell ;  also  the  Chnrch  of  Saint  Snlpice, 
already  readied  by  six  projectiles.  In  the 
School  of  Law  a  shell  pierced  the  roof,  and, 
entering  tbe  laotore-room,  destroyed  the 
benches ;  the  ketnres  consequently  sus- 
pended. One  projectile  fell  at  this  time 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  Seine,  an 
inmienee  distance  within  the  city.  Notice 
in  the  baker^  shop  that  henceforward  only 
400gnmmee  of  bread  will  be  given  to  each 
person,  and  s<dely  on  production  of  abntch- 
er^eard. 

January  T7dk.  Attack  of  the  PruBsians 
on  Bottdy  repulsed.  Several  publio  build- 
ings struck  by  shells— the  Invalides,  the 
hoapitala  of  La  PM6  and  La  SalpMrltee, 


the  College  Rollin,  several  barracks,  the 
slaughter-house  of  Qrenelle,  and  the  Halle 
aux  Cuirs.  Vast  crowds  at  the  bakeries 
to  obtain  bread  are  oUig^  to  wait  their 
turn  during  several  hours. 

J<at«aryl8M.  A  great  number  of  bombs 
were  thrown  into  ^iris  during  the  night, 
and  did  considerable  damage ;  the  Halle 
aux  Vins  was  set  on  fire,  tbe  College  Rol- 
lin greatiy  damaged  by  three  shells,  the 
Janfin  des  Plantes,  the  Orleans  Railway 
terminus,  and  the  Central  Bakery  were 
also  struok,  besides  innumerable  private 
houses.  An  offloial  decree  rationing  bread 
at  800  grammes  a  day  for  an  adult,  to  cost 
2  cents.,  and  150  at  1  cent,  tor  a  child ;  the 
first  quantity  is  somewhat  over  half  a 
pound,  and  the  bread  is  of  very  inferior 
quality,  oomposed  of  60  parts  of  fiour,  80 
of  rice,  and  20  of  oats.  Great  military 
movements  during  the  day  fer  a  sortie  to 
be  made  on  tbe  following  night. 

Jamtary  19tk.  Long  combat  west  of 
Paris,  where  the  French,  at  10  in  tiie  morn- 
ing, tmder  the  command  of  General  Yinoy, 
to^  possession  of  the  Prussian  redoubt  of 
Montretout.  On  the  right.  General  Du- 
crot,  and  in  the  centre,  €^eral  Bellemare, 
attempted  to  seize  Garche  and  La  Bergerie, 
and  menace  the  positions  of  Meudon,  Cha- 
tillon,  and  L*Hay.  The  French  became 
masters  of  Buzenval,  and  were  gaining 
ground  rapidly,  when  a  large  Prussian  re- 
serve, coming  up  with  an  immense  amount 
of  artillery,  obliged  them  to  retire.  Tbe 
bombardment  continued  throughout  the 
day  with  less  violence.  Ifany  shells  were 
thrown  into  tbe  city;  one  reached  the 
Seine  near  the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  explod- 
ing as'it  touched  the  water. 

Jcmuary  2Qth,  Application  for  an  armis- 
tioe  of  two  days  made  by  the  French  fer 
the  burial  of  their  dead,  but  refused.  The 
bombardment  continued  with  great  vio- 
lence. On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  the 
Etttrep6t  desYlns,  the  Polytechnic  School, 
the  Piti6,  the  Hospice  des  Incurables,  the 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
were  all  struck  by  shells,  eighteen  falling 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  alone.  A  shell 
also  fell  on  the  College  de  France,  and 
pierced  into  the  hall  where  M.  Levassenr 
was  delivering  a  lecture  to  a  large  number 
of  students ;  happily  no  one  was  injured, 
and  the  lecture  was  continued  without  in- 
terruption.   Arrival  of  a  dispatch  from 
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Bordeftux  announcing  the  defeat  of  G«n> 
eral  Chanzj  at  Le  Hans. 

January  21<<.  In  tlie  morning  a  violent 
cannonade  of  the  northern  forts  and  of  the 
town  of  St.  Denis  commenced ;  the  old  ca- 
thedral charch  was  strack  three  times. .  A 
vigoroDs  firing  was  also  kept  np  on  the 
southern  side  of  Paris,  replied  to  by  the 
forts  and  ramparts.  It  has  been  decided 
by  the  Government  of  National  Defense 
that  in  fatvre  the  diief  command  of  the 
army  shall  be  separated  from  the  post  of 
President  of  the  Government;  General 
Vinoy  is,  in  conseqoence,  appointed  Com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  Paris,  Gen.  Trochu 
remaining  governor  of  the  city.  Public 
fires  have  been  established  in  large  rooms 
at  diffSerent  points  in  Paris,  where  women 
and  children  may  go  and  take  their  meals 
in  some  comfort.  Mortality  still  increas- 
ing, being  4465.  In  the  evening  a  body 
of  the  National  Guards  of  Belleville  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  Prison  Maxas, 
forced  the  door,  and  liberated  Flourens  and 
seven  other  prisoners  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  attack  on  tbe  U^l  deVille  on  Oct 
Slst ;  they  then  proceeded  to  the  Mairie  of 
Belleville  and  took  possession,  but  later 
were  obliged  by  superior  forces  to  retire. 

January  f2d.  The  bombardment  of  St. 
Denis  unceasing ;  the  town  has  been  great- 
ly injured,  and  the  cathedral  struck  sever- 
al times ;  the  inhabitants  are  all  removing 
to  Paris.  Two  new  Prussian  batteries  have 
opened  fire,  one  at  Clamart,  the  other  at 
the  entrance  of  Chatillon.  The  riot  of 
Belleville  was  continued  to-day  before  the 
H6tel  de  Yille,  where  about  160  National 
Guards  attacked  the  Mobiles  stationed  be- 
fore the  building,  but,  after  a  short  fusil- 
ade,  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  numbers 
being  taken  prisoners ;  in  this  attempt  five 
men  were  killed  and  eighteen  wounded. 

Jamuary  S&f.  The  Prussian  powder  mag- 
azine at  Ch&tillon  was  blown  up  by  a  shell 
from  the  ramparts.  The  bombardment 
against  St  Denis  was  exoeeding^y  vi<dent, 
over  sixty  shells  having  struck  Uie  Cathe- 
dral. Publication  of  Count  Bismarck's 
answer  to  the  protest  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  now  in  Paris  against  the  bombard- 
ment 

January^M.  The  circle  of  attack  round 
the  city  is  becoming  visibly  narrower,  sev- 
eral new  and  effective  batteries  having  been 
esUblUhed. 
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Jcamary  25<4.  Confirmation  of  the 
port  of  M.  Jules  Favre*s  departure  for  Ver^ 
saiUes,  which  had  t»een  rumored  the  day 
before.  The  fire  of  the  Prussians  greatly 
diminished.  Publicatiaa  in  Journal  O^ 
del  of  Prussian  dispatches  announcing  the 
defoats  of  Generals  Chansy,  Bourbaki,  and 
Faidherbe.  Great  agitation  in  Paris,  and 
all  hope  of  succor  from  the  provinces  abao- 
doned. 

January  26<A.  Notice  in  the  Journal  Offh- 
c»e/ declaring  that  the  government  had  oon-  * 
sidered  it  its  duty  to  continue  the  defease 
so  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  sucoor 
from  the  provinces,  but  that  at  present  no 
aid  could  be  expected  from  without,  owing 
to  the  defeat  of  the  French  armies ;  and  the 
supply  of  food  being  very  low,  negotiations 
were  at  present  going  on  for  an  armistice. 
During  its  length  the  German  army  wonld 
occupy  the  forts,  but  not  the  city,  and  the 
National  Guards  would  preserve  their 
arms. 

January  27th,  Proclamation  from  the 
government  announcing  that  an  armistice 
is  about  to  be  signed.  The  arms  of  the 
troops  are  to  be  ^ven  up  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  National  Guards),  tbe  officers 
keeping  their  swords;  the  enemy  were  not 
to  enter  Paris.  A  council  of  ministers  at 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  M.  Favie 
to  give  an  account  of  his  last  visit  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  he  is  to  return  immediately 
to  settle  the  preliminary  arrangements. 

January  28tL  Great  excitement  in  Pkris 
relative  to  the  armistice,  which  is  ol^jected 
to  by  many.  All  firing  firom  the  Prussian 
batteries  at  an  end.  M.  Jules  Favre  as- 
sisted in  his  negotiations  by  Genenl  de 
Yalden,  and  Count  Bismarck  by  Count 
Mdtke.  Resignation  of  General  Ducrot 
as  commander  of  one  of  the  armies  of 
Paris. 

January2»ih.  Publication  in  the  official 
Journal  of  the  terms  of  the  armistiee,  which 
was  concluded  Jan.  28, 1871,  after  a  siege 
which  had  lasted  four  months  and  twelve 
da}rs,  with  one  month  of  bombardment. 
The  ok^ect  of  the  convention  is  to  allow 
France  to  elect  a  National  Assembly  to 
deliberate  on  the  conditions  of  peace.  All 
the  forts  around  Paris  are  to  be  given  op, 
and  the  ramparts  disarmed.  All  the 
troops,  indnding  sailors,  witliin  the  city 
are  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  are  pris- 
oners of  war,  to  be  delivered  up  alter  tbe 
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amiBtlce  if  peaeefeaot  signed.  TheKft- 
tioiial  Guard  letain  their  arms  to  preserve 
order.  The  Qemum  army  will  afibrd  ev- 
ccyaasistaiicelorthe  revidtiialftng  of  Paris. 
The  cental  is  to  pay  a  ooatribotioB  of 
200,000,000  tn.  before  the  15th  day  of  the 
•nsiatiee.  Tlie  beUigeieiit  armies  are  to 
retail  th(sir  respaetive  positioiis,  to  be  sep- 
arated bj  a  Une  of  dsmareatioii;  the  same 
arrangement  extends  to  naval  ftiroes  of  the 
two  oottBtrles.  An  oAoialdeeneoon voices 
the  etocters  to  nominate  membefs  for  tlie 
Kational  Assembly  on  tiM  5th  of  February 
for  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  and  on  the 
8th  for  the  rest  of  France.  Great  agitation 
in  Paris,  and  dissatJafaetion  expressed  at 
the  terms  of  the  armistioew  Fort  Mont- 
rooge  handed  over  to  tlie  Prassians. 

JamimyBOik,  The  m^ocity  of  the  forts 
delivered  np.  Mont  Yalerien  visited  by 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prossia.  Twenty- 
£ve  thousand  applisations  have  already 
been  made  by  persons  wishing  to  leave 
Paris. 

Jamuay  Blsi.  Woriu  for  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  railways  going  on  rapidly. 

Febmuhy  2d,  A  first  train,  containing 
flour,  arrived  in  Pnris  tnm  Rennes ;  an- 
other, £rom  Cholet,  brenght  248  oxen,  and 
another  bay. 

Ftbnanf  8(2.  Anival  of  M.  Qambetta's 
decree  tttan.  Boideaox  refusing  as  candi" 
dates  for  the  Assembly  all  persons  who 
had  served  under  the  empire  as  ministen, 
senators,  councilors  of  state,  or  prefects, 
and  all  former  deputies  who  had  been  offi- 
cial candidates. 

Ftbfmanf  Hk,  Official  decree  annullhig 
as  illegal  H.  Gambetta's  decree  at  Bor- 
deaux.  Arrival  of  a  large  quantity  of 
flour  and  eatables  from  Dieppe  and  Dun- 


Febmarg  50.  Arrival  of  the  first  tndn 
of  pro^sioBs  sent  as  a  gift  fhNn  England. 

JFebnuayHk,  Announcement  of  the  res- 
ignation of  M.  Gambetta  ms  member  of  the 
government. 

FtbnutrgSth,  A  protest  published  of  the 
Count  de  Qiambord  against  the  bombard- 
ment of  Paris,  and  also  an  address  fhmi  the 
Due  d*Anmaie  to  the  Frendi  people  de- 
claring his  readiness  to  accept  a  seat  in  the 
Kational  Assembly. 

Ftbruaiy  Ulh,  The  result  of  the  Paris 
elections  to-day  made  known.  Nearly  all 
the  deputies  elected  are  advanced  Bc^b- 


licans,  such  as  MM.  Louis  Blanc,  Victor 
Hugo,  Garibaldi,  Gambetta,  Felix  Pyat, 
Eochefort,  Delesduae,  and  Ledru  RoUin. 

Februmj  ISth.  M.  Thiers  named  by  the 
National  AssemUy  head  of  tiie  executive 
power  under  that  body. 

Februarsf  26^  Si^ture  at  YerMilles 
of  the  praliminBries  of  peace  by  M.  Thiers 
and  Favre  on  one  hand,  and  Count  Bis- 
marck on  the  other.  Fnnce  is  to  oede  to 
Germany  Alsace,  with  the  exception  of 
Belfort;  one  fifth  of  Lorraine,  including 
Mets  and  Thionville ;  and  the  payment  of 
$1,000,000,000  as  a  war  indemnity :  also  a 
part  of  Paris  to  be  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans  until  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
the  National  Assembly. 

March  Ui,  Entry  of  the  Prussians  into 
Paris,  who  occupy  the  Champs  Elys^es  as 
for  as  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  and  in  the 
other  direction  firom  the  Seine  to  the  Fau- 
bourg St.Honor6.  All  shops,  caf^s,  and 
places  of  amusement  threughout  the  city 
closed  in  sign  ot  mourning,  and  the  faces 
of  the  statnes  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
covered  with  crape.  No  newspapers  pub- 
lished. 

March  9d.  Gennans  established  in  the 
Champs  Elys^,  but  not  allowed  to  pass 
the  assigned  limits,  French  sentinels  being 
posted  in  every  direction. 

March  Sd,  The  treaty  having  been  rati- 
fied by  the  National  Assembly,  the  Ger- 
mans began  their  departure  at  six  in  the 
morning,  and  shortly  after  ten  the  last 
body  had  passed  the  Arc  de  Triomphc, 
leaving  Paris  by  the  Avenue  do  Neuilly. 

The  American  residents  in  Paris  were 
greatly  indebted  to  their  minister,  Mr. 
Washbume,  for  his  liind  exertions  during 
the  siege  on  their  behalf.  Several  at- 
tempts having  been  made  to  quarter  Mo- 
biles and  refugees  upon  his  compatriots,  he 
pretested  with  great  firmness,  and  pro- 
cured their  immediate  withdrawal. 

March  iOth.  The  General  Assembly,  M. 
Thiera  president,  met  at  Versailles ;  Far- 
is  being  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against 
the  government  of  M.  Thien,  two  gener- 
als, Leoompte  and  CUment-lliomas,  hav- 
ing been  shot  by  the  insurgents. 

March  26M.  Election  held  in  Paris,  the 
Communist  candidates  being  chosen,  the 
Central  Committee  resigning  its  power  into 
their  hands. 

April  2d,  First  confitct  between  troops 
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of  the  CommiifiisU  and  those  of  the  Ver- 
sailles ^veraraent. 

April  bth.  The  Commane  orders  a  con- 
scription of  all  male  dtixens  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  85.  The  Archbishop  of 
Paris  imprisoned,  and  the  charches  of  the 
Madeleine  and  Assomption  pillaged.  Gen- 
eral Closeret  appointed  the  Communal  Min- 
ister of  War,  Qeneral  MacMahon  being  in 
command  of  the  govenunent  troops. 

From  this  time  nntfl  May  1st,  when  we 
go  to  press,  there  hare  been  continual  con- 
flicts between  the  two  forces.  The  city 
of  Paris  has  snffiBred  more  ftt>m  the  bom- 
bardment dian  daring  the  siege  by  the 
Pmssians. 


The  Order  o/tkeLegiom  of  B^mr.^ThiM 
order  was  established  in  1802.  The  Em- 
peror is  grand  master.  The  grand  chan- 
cellor keeps  the  seal  of  the  order,  and  is 
assisted  in  bis  duties  by  a  council  of  ten 
members  and  a  secretary  general.  It  has 
over  55,000  members,  divided  into  grand 
crosses,  grand  officers,  commanders,  offi- 
cers, and  chevaliers.  Nearly  every  crown- 
ed head  in  Europe  is  a  member. 

Legion  of  Honor  and  Army, — The  deco- 
ration is  a  star  surmounted  by  a  crown.  In 
the  centre  of  the  star  is  a  picture  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  encircled  with  oak  and  laurel 
leaves,  with  the  motto^  ^Wopofeon,  Emper- 
eur  des  Frctnfois ;''  on  the  reverse,  ^^ffonneur 
et  PatrieJ"  The  qualiAcations  of  admis- 
sion are  twenty  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice either  in  civil  or  military  departments; 
but  in  times  of  war  deeds  of  extraordinary 
valor  may  be  rewarded  by  admission,  or  if 
in  the  order,  by  promotion.  All  persons 
in  the  army  or  navy,  wlio  have  been  ad- 
mitted smce  1852,  receive  a  pension  of— 
first  grand  crosses,  $600  per  annum;  grand 
officers,  $100 ;  commanders,  $200 ;  officers, 
$100 ;  members,  $50.  All  officers  are  nom- 
inated for  life.  Attached  to  this  order  is 
the  McMons  Tmperiales  Napoleone;  an  edu- 
cational establishment  devoted  to  the  in- 
straction  of  the  sisters,  daughters,  and 
nieces  of  members  of  the  order.  It  was 
established  by  Napoleon  I.  Four  hundred 
pupila  receive  here  a  finished  education  at 
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the  expense  of  the  govemaiant.  They  all 
dress  in  black,  with  blaok  bonnets,  and  ans 
subject  to  the  most  rigid  discipline.  To 
obtain  permission  to  Tidt  the  Institute,  ad- 
drees  the  grand  chanceUor  of  the  order, 
BuedelMle, 

1.  rAsiictiMiirmjrisoomposedofmea 
who  engage  and  re  engage  TohuitoiMy,  as 
also  of  thoae  oatted  ost  by  the  annual  Uw 
for  the  contingent. 

2.  JAsjBeserMisforaMdofalltheyoang 
men  whom  the  drawing  by  lot  has  not 
taken  to  form  part  of  the  annual  contin- 
gent. It  is  divided  into  two  equal  por- 
tions, detsrmined  by  the  numbers  at  the 
drawing.  The  first,  termed  ruerm  of  Ike 
firat  5<m,  remains  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  even  in  tine  of  peace,  to 
re-enlMce,  in  case  of  need,  the  strength  of 
tho  regiments ;  and  the  second,  called  rc- 
terve  of  the  aeoond  fcm,  on  the  contrary, 
can  not  be  called  on  except  in  time  of  war. 


Marriage  is  permitted  in  the  Reserve  as 
soon  as  the  fourth  year  of  service  is  com* 
pleted. 

The  division  of  the  Beaerve  kito  two 
equal  portions  is  of  an  immense  interest 
for  onr  military  constitution.  It  allows 
use  to  be  made  of  the  first  ban  as  an  obli- 
gatory supplement  to  the  Active  Army,  a 
measure  eminently  useful,  and  even  indis- 
pensable. In  fiict,  whether  the  intention 
was  to  send  regiments  to  Africa,  or  to  es- 
tablish a  camp  of  instruction,  or  to  under- 
take any  expedition  whatever,  how,  in 
delanlt  of  this  supplementary  force,  could 
these  uigent  necessities  be  provided  for? 
It  would  be  necessary  to  allow  the  regi- 
ments to  leave  wHh  an  inscffident  strength, 
or  to  fill  the  vacancies  with  recruits  from 
the  d6p6ts,  or  to  take  matured  soldiers 
from  other  regiments,  which  would  destroy 
the  esprit-de-corpa,  and  diBorganize  the  en- 
tire army.  On  the  contrary,  the  Reserve 
of  the  first  ban  being  granted,  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers  who  have  already  serv- 
ed would,  under  the  circumstances  enu- 
merated, be  recalled  and  incorporated  in 
the  regiments  intended  to  enter  on  the 
campaign;  Tliat  could  be  done  without  dif- 
ficulty, without  there  being  any  need  to 
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convoke  tho  Boterve  of  the  Beoond  btn — a 
gnre  measure,  which  ought  not  to  be  tak- 
en except  in  the  case  of  a  great  war. 

To  render  less  irksome  the  military  in- 
struction of  the  young  men  celled  to  be 
drilled  in  the  depots,  permission  will  be 
given  that  all  those  who  have  been  able 
to  learn  at  home  to  handle  their  pieces  and 
fife  at  a  maik,  who,  in  a  word,  understand 
the  business  of  a  soldier,  shall  be  dis- 
pensed, after  an  examination,  with  attend- 
ing the  annual  practice.  They  will  only 
be  called  out  for  the  general  musters. 

8.  The  NcOional  Guard  Mobile,  formed 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Active  Army,  of  those 
of  the  Reserve  whose  leave  of  absence  is 
expired,  and  of  those  exempt  fh)m  service, 
will  be  very  rarely  called  out. 

It  will  be  summoned  only  in  virtue  of  a 
special  bill,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Leg- 
islative Body,  by  an  imperial  decree,  which 
will  be  converted  into  a  law  in  the  follow- 
ing session. 

The  National  Guard  Mobile  will  cost  the 
state  but  little,  because  it  will  be  com- 
posed, for  a  great  part,  of  men  perfectly 
drilled,  clothed,  and  equipped.  Some  well- 
selected  cadre$  will  suffice  to  form  a  com- 
pact and  disciplined  corps.  The  duty,  .in 
ordinary  times,  will  be  almost  null,  for  it 
win  comprehend,  in  a  great  degree,  only 
old  soldiers,  who  have  no  more  need  of  a 
laborious  apprenticeship,  and  who,  in  time 
of  peace,  will  be  relieved  of  any  irksome 
obligBtion.  From  that  time  the  men  of  the 
National  Guard  Mobile  will  be  able  to  con- 
dder  themselves,  in  peace  time,  as  exempt 
from  the  burden  of  the  conscription. 

Marriage  is  authorized  at  any  period 
whatever  of  the  service. 

Snchisthegeneralplanofthebill.  Insup- 
posing  that  out  of  826,000  Frenchmen  who 
every  year  attain  the  age  of  20, 160,000  of 
the  most  able-bodied  are  taken,  there  will 
be  80,000  forthe  Active  Army  and  as  many 
for  the  Reserve.  Deductions  being  made 
of  legal  exemptions,  casualties,  and  losses 
of  all  kinds,^  each  class  at  the  end  of  six 
years  will  give  the  following  results : 

Soldten. 

AethreAnny 4t7,4S3 

Befenre  of  lat  ban 912,873 

"        ofSdban «12,873 

National  Guard  MobCe....  888,986 


Total 1,232,115 

Alter  having  explained  the  general  econ- 


omy of  the  plan,  there  remains  for  us  to 
make  known  the  important  dispositions 
which  complete  it.  They  relate  to  substi- 
tution and  exoneration. 

The  substitution  of  a  number  is  author- 
ized among  young  men  of  the  same  canton 
and  of  the  same  contingent,  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  March  21, 1882.  The  ex- 
oneratioii  is  maintained,  but  the  number 
that  may  be  procured  every  year  by  young 
men  comprised  in  the  contingent  will  not 
exceed  the  totality  of  the  re-enlistments, 
and  of  enlistments  after  liberation,  of  the 
preceding  year. 

This  number  is  distributed  by  canton,  by 
a  decree  of  the  Minister  of  War,  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  young  men  comprised 
in  the  contingent. 

The  exonerations  are  declared  according 
to  the  order  of  the  numbers  drawn,  begin- 
ning with  the  last. 

After  the  fixed  amount  of  the  exonera- 
tions has  been  reached,  the  young  men  who 
had  demanded  that  privilege  are  author- 
ized, to  make  an  exchange  with  a  man  of 
the  Reserve  or  of  the  National  Guard  Mo- 
bile, provided  the  substitute  is  a  bachelor 
or  a  widower,  without  children,  and  certi- 
fied to  be  fitfor  service.  The  person  exon- 
erated will  enter  the  National  Guard  Mo- 
bile, and  clothe  himself  at  his  own  cost. 

At  the  present  time,  the  number  of  tlie 
exonerated  not  being  limited,  a  day  may 
arrive  when  tiie  Dotation  Fund  shall  have 
a  large  stock  of  money  and  the  country 
not  enough  of  soldiers.  The  new  system 
remedies  that  inconvenience,  without,  how- 
ever, forcing  all  young  men  into  active 
service,  inasmuch  as  substitution  is  per- 
mitted in  the  three  categories  which  com- 
pose our  military  forces. 

Thus,  as  has  been  said,  a  man  whom 
chance  has  placed  in  the  Active  Army  may 
make  an  exchange  witli  one  belon^^ng  to 
the  Reserve ;  in  the  same  way,  this  latter 
may  change  with  one  of  the  National  Guard 
Mobile ;  and,  as  many  soldiers  belonging 
to  this  body  will  have  already  served,  the 
effiBct  of  the  substitution  will  be  to  intro-' 
duce  into  the  ranks  of  the  Reserve  a  great 
number  of  trained  men .  In  short,  although 
the  law  obliges  every  able-bodied  citizen 
of  twenty  years  to  serve  in  the  Reserve, 
he  will  easily  be  able  to  avoid  it  if  be  finds 
a  substitute  in  the  National  Guard  Mobile, 
and  yet  the  state  will  lose  nothing  by  it. 
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Let  us  compare  that  STStem  with  the 
present  one.  The  class  furnishes  160,000 
able-bodied  young  men  of  twenty  years. 
Of  that  number  the  contingent  voted  every 
year  is  100,000  men ;  the  60,000  remaining 
are  exempt  from  all  military  obligation. 
As  to  the  duration  of  service,  it  is  seven 
years,  and  marriage  is  pn^tdted  during 
that  period.  The  burden  of  the  conscript 
tion  weighs  on  only  one  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  the  number  of  soldiers  whom 
France  ought  to  furnish  in  time  of  war  is 
not  sufficient.  The  new  plan  brings  the 
entire  class  to  co-operate  in  the  military 
service ;  it  gives  to  France  a  considerable 
force,  and  yet  it  confines  itself  to  augment- 
ing the  Reserve  by  200,000  men.  This 
project  favors,  instead  of  hindering,  the  in- 
crease of  the  population.  Indeed,  at  pres- 
ent, the  men  belonging  to  the  Reserve,  to 
the  number  of  225,000,  can  not  marry  before 
the  age  of  27,  without  individual  permis- 
sion from  the  Minister  of  War.  In  the 
new  arrangement,  the  Reserve,  it  is  true, 
is  raised  to  425,000  men,  but  they  have  the 
right  to  marry  at  twenty-four.  Now,  sup- 
posing that  in  general  men  belonging  to 
the  rural  class  do  not  marry  until  twenty- 
two,  we  have,  under  the  military  reguht- 
tions,  for  the  225,000  men  of  the  Reserve 
who  cannot  contract  marriage  until  twen- 
ty-seven  (1)  years  5x225,000=1,250,000 
years  of  celibacy ;  while  for  the  425,000 
men  able  to  marry  at  24,  we  have  only 
850,000  years  of  single  life ;  the  gain  is 
therefore  275,000  years.  But  the  combi- 
nation proposed  is  in  reality  still  more  fa- 
vorable, for  twenty-four  years  is  the  real 
average  age  at  which  young  men  marry, 
and  if  we  start  from  that  datum,  the  new 
combination,  in  comparison  with  the  pres- 
ent, diminishes  the  period  of  celibacy  by 
three  years  for  the  225,000  men  of  the  ex- 
isting reserve,  which  thus  presents  a  gain 
of  675,000  years  of  marriage. 

To  sum  up,  the  new  plan  of  organization 
is  not  an  accidental  law,  variable  according 
to  circumstances  and  the  mobility  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  is  an  institution  which 
fixes  the  national  forces  in  a  permanent 
manner ;  it  diminishes  by  a  year  the  period 
of  service ;  it  facilitotes  marriages ;  it  pre- 
serves to  the  army  its  present  excellent 
organization ;  it  gives  to  France  1,200,000 
trained  soldiers,  and  only  slightly  aug- 
mento  the  charges  of  the  Budget ;  it  dls- 
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ciplines  the  whole  nation  by  organising  it, 
much  more  with  a  view  to  defense  than 
with  a  purpose  of  aggression,  and  renders 
it  capable  of  defying  any  invasion ;  it  ele- 
vates the  military  spirit  without  injur}'  to 
the  liberal  vocations ;  and,  finally,  it  con- 
secrates that  great  principle  of  equality, 
that  all  owe  service  to  the  state  in  time  of 
war,  and  no  longer  abandons  to  a  single 
portion  of  the  people  the  sacred  duty  of 
defending  the  country. 


Paris. 
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ForHfibations  of  ParU.-^'PniiB  is  consid- 
ered at  tbe  present  time  one  of  the  best 
fortified  dties  in  the  world.  In  1841  abont 
#80,000,000  were  granted  for  completing 
the  present  fortifications.  At  a  distance 
of  abont  one  and  a  half  miles  outside  the 
finrmer  octroi  walls  runs  a  wall  abont  47 
feet  high,  bastioned  and  terraced ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  are  seventeen  outworks 
or  forts,  which  inclade  the  principal  snb- 
nrbs  of  Paris,  and  command  the  approach 
in  eyery  directian.  They  are  calculated 
lor  8760  gun-carriages,  576  rampart  guns, 
2288  mortars  or  cannon,  and  20,000  mus- 
kets* 


COURTS,  TRIBUNALS,  AND  CIVIL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Of  this  elaborate  system  of  jurlspm- 
denoe^  known  as  the  **Code  Napoleon," 
we  hare  not  space  to  enter  into  detail ; 
we  shall  merely  glance  at  one  or  two  of  its 
departments  about  which  our  own  citizens 
know  the  least.  This  code,  which  was  tbe 
first  unifinrm  system  of  laws  the  French 
monarchy  ever  possessed,  was  farmed  per- 
sonally by  Napoleon  I.,  assisted  by  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  and  enlightened 
menof  the  time.  It  was  drawn  with  con- 
tommate  skill  and  wisdom,  and  remains 
to-day  not  only  the  code  of  France,  but 
of  nearly  all  Europe.  The  police  is  the 
best  regulated  in  the  world.  Trial  by  jury, 
except  in  political  causes,  is  the  inestima- 
ble boon  of  every  citizen.  Justice  be- 
tween man  and  man  is  administered  on 
sound  principles  by  unimpeached  tribunals. 
Education  has  become  part  of  the  regular 
business  of  the  state.  All  schools,  acad- 
emies, and  colleges  are  placed  under  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instxiiction,  who  pre- 
sides orer  the  imperial  oounseL  The  Min- 
ister of  Justice  presides  over,  and  is  the 
mpreme  head  of,  all  the  courts. 
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niffh  Court  of  Jittefcc.— Established  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  and  judging  persons 
accused  of  conspiracies  against  the  Emper- 
or or  state.  It  has  two  departments,  a 
**  Chamber  of  Accusation"  and  a  **  Cham- 
ber of  Judgment.*'  There  is  a  jury  of  86 
members  from  the  Councils  General. 

CouH  o/*CVzMifio».— This  is  the  sapi^me 
court  of  appeals  on  all  points  of  law.  It 
is  presided  over  by  a  president,  8  vice- 
presidents,  and  46  counselors. 

Comi  of  A  ccoimt#.— This  court  has  charge 
over  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  country.  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
presMent,  8  vice-presidents,  and  18  mas- 
ters of  accounts ;  a  procureur  general,  a 
register,  and  eighty  counselors,  who  ex- 
amine accounts. 

Oowrt  National  of  Pam.—Divided  Into 
six  chambers ;  four  for  trial  of  civil  cases 
and  two  criminal.  It  is  presided  over  by 
a  president,  6  vice-presidents,  00  judges,  a 
procureur  general,  a  register,  6  advocates, 
and  11  deputy  advocates.  In  one  of  the 
chambers  is  held  the  Court  ot  Assize, 
wUch  tries  more  serious  offenses,  entail- 
ing the  punishment  of  death,  etc.  It  con- 
sists of  8  judges  chosen  by  the  president. 

Tribimal  of  Commsroe.— Presided  over 
by  a  president  elected  by  vote  ft*om  the 
most  influential  merchants,  10  judges,  and 
16  deputy  judges.  Their  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  all  matters  of  a  commercial  na- 
ture. 

Jvge  de  /Vwar.— There  are  twenty  of  these 
admirable  courts  in  Psris,  and  much  they 
are  wanted  in  our  own  country.  No  ac- 
tion can  be  brought  until  the  plaintiff  has 
sumtoMned  the  defendant  before  a  juge  de 
paix,  whose  duty  it  is  to  try  by  all  means 
in  his  power  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  If 
failing,  the  case  must  then  be  tried.  As 
a  general  thing,  two  thirds  of  tbe  law- 
suits that  otherwise  would  occur  are  avoid- 
ed in  this  manner.  The  juge  de  paix  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  matters  amounting  to 
$20  without  appeal,  and  $40  with  appeal. 
He  decides  all  actions  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  travelers  and  lodging-house 
keepers  on  loss  of  articles  taken  ftom 
rooms,  damage  of  furniture,  rooms,  etc. 

TrSmnal  of  Premiere  Inttance  of  the  Seine, 
^This  court  decides  all  cases  of  appeal 
brought  firom  the  juge  de  paix,  and  has  ju- 
risdiction over  all  matters  relating  to  per- 
sonal property  to  the  amount  of  $800.    It 
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is  divided  into  ten  chambers,  presided  over 
by  1  president,  8  vice-presidents,  66  judges, 
8  supplementary  judges,  a  procureur  im- 
perial, 22  deputy  procureurs,  1  chief  regis- 
ter, 42  sworn  registers.  It  extends  over 
the  whole  Department  of  the  Seine. 

Tribunal  of  SimpU  Justice, — This  court 
decides  all  breaches  of  the  police  regula- 
tions where  the  penalty  is  small. 

CoumcU  of  A  rbitraiim  (Jha  Pntd  kommei), 
— This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  best 
regulated  establishments  in  Paris.  It  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes 
between  master  and  man  in  an  amicable 
manner,  and  nineteen  cases  oat  of  twenty 
are  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  the  court. 
The  council  is  composed  of  foremen  and 
master  mechanics,  elected  by  the  diflferent 
trades,  one  half  being  employers  and  the 
other  foremen.  The  diflferent  trades  are 
divided  into  four  classes,  a  coancil  to  each 
class,  so  that  the  most  intricate  dispute  Is 
decided  by  the  custom  of  the  trade.  How 
desirable  it  would  be  to  have  such  a  court 
in  our  cities,  as  judges  have  to  decide  on 
matters  of  which,  in  many  cases,  they  must 
be  entirely  ignorant. 

Magors, — ^Tbere  are  twenty  mayors  in 
Paris,  one  to  each  arrcmdissement,  whose 
dnty  relates  to  the  civil  administration  of 
the  city.  They  sit  every  day  from  12 
imtil  2.  The  Prefect  of  the  Department 
of  the  Seine  is  the  head  mayor. 

7%e  Po^.— The  Mmister  of  the  Interior 
Is  the  supreme  head  of  the  police ;  under 
him  acts  the  prefect  of  police  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine,  who  Is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  health,  composed  of 
20  members,  all  of  whom  are  surgeons, 
chemists,  or  physicians,  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  over  aU  the  sanitary  afiairs  of  the 
capital.  Paris  is  divided  into  80  quarters ; 
in  each  quarter  resides  a  commissaire  of  po- 
lice, whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the  primary 
examination  of  criminals,  and  attend  to  the 
cleansing  and  lighting  of  their  respective 
section.  They  are  in  continual  communi- 
cation with  the  people,  attending  with  dis- 
patch to  all  their  wants.  At  night  each 
commissaire  has  a  o<^ored  glass  lamp  hung 
at  his  door.  There  are  some  two  or  three 
divisions  of  the  administration,  divided 
into  some  15  difibrent  bureaus ;  each  bu- 
reau  has  its  different  duty  assigned  to  it — 
such  as  strikes  among  workmen,  children 
abandoned  by  theur  parents,  licenses  to 
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prostitutes,  suicides,  accidental  deaths, 
gaming-houses,  tiieatres  and  public  balls, 
restoration  of  lost  articles,  watering  and 
lighting  the  streets,  public  carriages,  the 
sale  of  unwholesome  victuals,  repression 
of  vagrancy,  weight  and  measures — in 
short,  every  thing  is  so  perfectly  arranged 
and  classified  that  the  administration  is 
like  perfect  clock-work,  and  Paris  is  t<y* 
day  the  best  governed  city  in  the  world. 

Pritons  and  CorreetiomU  Ettdbli^immU, 
— ^The  former  are  nine  in  number,  includ- 
ing the  military  prison,  which  is  under  the 
duirge  of  the  Minister  of  War.  Several 
of  these  have  acquired  a  dreadful  notoriety 
from  the  deeds  perpetrated  in  them  during 
the  fbry  of  a  great  revolution.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  are  the  following:  La  Force^ 
which  is  reserved  solely  for  persons  await- 
ing trial.  It  contains  1200  separate  cells, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  classification  of 
prisoners,  and  its  excellent  sanitary  regu- 
lations. Every  cell  has  a  bed,  gas-burner, 
and  water-closet,  with  a  good  ventilation, 
and  an  apparatus  for  the  distribution  of 
warm  air.  The  cost  of  this  establishment 
is  about  ^20,000  annually.  St  Pda^, 
recently  converted  partly  into  a  political 
prison,  and  partly  into  a  kind  of  hulks  for 
convicts  whose  punishment  is  of  short  du- 
ratioB.  3L  Latuxre,  a  great  female  prison 
for  criminals  committed  for  trial  or  for 
short  duration ;  if  for  over  that  time  they 
are  sent  to  Maisan  CetUrdU.  It  contains 
over  1300  cells.  There  is  also  in  this  pris- 
on an  infirmary  for  prostitutes,  containing 
about  850  beds.  It  has  generally  an  av- 
erage of  about  1000  inmates,  and  reoelvet 
annually  10,000  prisoners.  Dep6i  de$  C<m- 
datnmA  for  criminals  condemned  to  the 
hulks  or  to  death,  and  remarkable  for  be- 
ing at  once  light,  airy,  and  healthy,  and 
yet  <me  of  the  strongest  places  of  custody 
ever  erected.  The  average  number  of  pria- 
oners  is  about  850.  Mm$onCerUrale«F£dU' 
caUtm  Correetitmelky  which  has  much  the 
air  and  style  of  a  feudal  castle.  This  pris- 
on is  for  young  male  offenders  under  the 
age  of  16  years,  who  are  considered  incapa- 
ble of  judgment.  They  are  here  taught 
some  trade,  and  educated  up  to  the  age  of 
20  years.  The  prisons  to  which  the  most 
moumftd  interest  is  attached  are  the  PalaU 
du  Temple,  fh»m  which  Louis  XY I.  was  led 
forth  to  the  scaflbld;  HkeComderfferieftnm 
which  Marie  Antoinette  was  led  forth  to 
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the  smme  fiite.  Tke  MUkary  Pruon^  for- 
merly VA  bbayej  the  most  fjoomy  of  all  the 
Parisiaii  dungeons,  and,  daring  the  Beign 
of  Terror,  a  den  of  horrors.  This  last,  as 
well  as  the  Pcdait  du  Temple,  have  recently 
been  polled  down,  and  two  landmarks  <tf 
despotism  blotted  out.  The  Morgue,  signi- 
fying to  scmtinize;  thb  is  a  place  where 
the  bodies  of  strangers  found  drowned,  or 
having  met  with  death  aocidentally,  are 
exposed  behind  a  glass  case  three  days, 
that  they  may  be  recognized  by  their 
friends.  Their  clothes  are  hung  up  beside 
them  as  an  additional  dew  to  their  discov- 
ery. Alter  three  days'  exposure,  if  their 
bodies  are  not  claimed,  they  are  buried  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  The  average 
is  over  one  per  day ;  some  days  three  or 
four  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time. 

Children  horn  in  France  of  American  Pa- 
remU, — ^The  laws  of  France  make  it  incum- 
bent on  every  foreigner,  as  well  as  native, 
that  three  days  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
it  shall  be  taken,  either  by  the  father  or 
medical  attendant,  to  the  mayor  of  the 
arrondissement,  and  there  have  the  birth 
properly  registered.  Two  witnesses  are 
also  necessary  to  sign  the  register.  Any 
person  neglecting  to  oomply  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  law  is  liable  to  fine  or  impris- 
onment. Any  child  bom  in  France  of 
American  parents  is  entitled  to  all  the 
rigiits  of  a  native  if  claimed  cne  year  after 
becoming  of  age. 

Deatikt  ofAmericame  in  France, — In  the 
event  of  death,  notice  must  be  g^ven  to  the 
mayor  of  the  arrondissement  by  the  rela- 
tives or  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  may- 
or immediately  appoints  a  physician,  whose 
dnty  it  is  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
death,  and  the  body  can  not  be  interred 
nntU  an  order  has  been  given  to  that  ef- 
fect, and  that  only  at  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours  after  dissolution.  The  juge  de  paix 
may  place  his  seal  on  the  papers  or  eflfocts 
of  the  deceased  at  the  instigation  of  any 
interested  party,  and  place  them  in  iha 
hands  of  a  notary  public. 

The  $ij^  of  Parte  for  Jifieen  daget 
1st  Datf, — ^The  boulevards ;  the  docks ; 
general  view  of  Paris ;  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. 

2<2  iX^.— Rue  de  la  Paix  and  Rue  Cas- 
tigUone;  Place  and  Statue  Vend^me ;  the 
Office  of  Justioe;  the  Passages  (tf  the  Op- 


^ra,  des  Princes,  Jooffiroy,  des  Panoramas ; 
the  Bourse;  Gate  Saint  Denis ;  Gate  Saint 
Martin;  D^p6tofthe  Strasbourg  Railway; 
Barracks  of  the  Prince  Eugene ;  Boule- 
vard of  the  Prince  Eugene ;  Mayoralty  of 
the  11th  District;  Statue  of  the  Prince 
Eugene ;  Boulevaird  Richard-Lenoir ;  the 
Column  of  July ;  Place  of  the  Bastile  and 
subterranean  canal;  Rue  de  Rivoli;  Bou- 
levard of  S6bastopol  and  Boulevard  du 
Palais. 

8<i  Daif. — ^Rue  Royale ;  Saint  Honoro ; 
the  Tuileries  (palace  and  garden) ;  Palais 
Royal  (galleries  and  garden) ;  the  Iiouvre 
(battlements ;  the  museums  of  ancient 
aud  modem  paintings ;  museum  of  draw- 
ings); Saint  Germain  TAuxerrois. 

4<4  Day.  —  Imperial  Library ;  Square 
Lonvois ;  Chureh  of  Saint  Eustache ;  the 
Wheat  Market;  the  Oyster  Park;  Cen- 
tral Markets ;  Square  and  Fountain  of  the 
Innocents ;  Hotd  de  Yille  and  its  libra- 
ry ;  the  Louvre  (museums  of  ancient  and 
modem  sou^ture,  of  the  sovereigns,  Aft- 
syrian,  Egyptian,  of  the  marine). 

5^Aiy.~TheGaillonFountain;  BIarch6 
Saint  Honor6;  the  Pont  des  Arts;  Palace 
of  the  Fine  Arts;  Hospital  de  U  Charit^; 
Institute;  the  Library  of  Masarin;  the 
Pont  Neuf ;  Palace  of  Justice  and  the 
Holy  Chapel;  Notre  Dame;  Hotel  Dieu. 

6^  />ajr.  —  Boulevard  Malesherbes  ; 
Church  of  Saint  Augustin;  Hospital 
Beaujon;  the  Park  de  Monceanx;  Rus- 
sian Church ;  Barrier  de  TEtoile ;  Arc  de 
Triomphe;  Champs  Elys^;  Palace  of 
Industry;  Diorama;  Palace  de  TElys^. 

llh  Day, — Palace  of  the  Legislative 
Body ;  the  Invalides ;  Tomb  of  Niq^eon 
(kitchens,  plans,  and  church) ;  Champ  de 
Mars ;  Military  School ;  Founttdn  of  the 
Rue  de  GreneUe ;  the  Ministzy  of  the  In- 
terior, of  Public  Works,  of  War;  Etat- 
M^r ;  Council  of  State ;  Barrack  of  Bo* 
naparte ;  Palace  of  the  legion  of  Honor. 

8^  /^.— Rue  de  RivoU ;  the  Tower 
Saint  Jacques  la  Boncherie ;  Fountain  de 
UVictohfe;  Saint  Michael  Bridge ;  Saint 
Michael  Fountain;  Boulevard  Saint  Mir 
chael;  Cluny Museum;  Sorbonno;  Col- 
lege of  France. 

2th  Day.  —  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette; 
Cemetery  Montmartre ;  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. 

10^  Day,  —  Museum  of  Artillery; 
Church  of  Saint  Sulpice ;    Mi^oralty; 
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Fonntain  of  Saint  Snlpioe;  the  Luxem- 
bourg (palace,  xnoBeam,  and  garden); 
Pantheon ;  Library  of  Saint  Gton&vieve ; 
Boulevard  Saint  Michael. 

lie&i>tiy.—y  aide  Grace;  Observatory; 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution ;  Wine  Mar- 
ket; Botanical  Gardens;  the  Arsenal  (li- 
brary) ;  Place  Royale. 

12th  Day. — Conservatory  of  Arts;  Ecole 
Tnrgot ;  Church  of  Saint  Nicolas -des- 
Champs  ;  Synagogue  ;  the  Temple  ; 
Square  of  the  Temple ;  Market  of  the 
Temple ;  Imperial  Archives. 

13^  Day,— La  P6tite  Califomie ;  Horse 
Maricet;  Bic^re;  Salpkri^;  Hospital 
of  tlie  Quinze-Y ingts ;  the  Madeleine. 

lith  Day, — Mazas;  Cemetery  of  P^ 
la  Chaise ;  Place  du  Tr6ne ;  Yincennes. 

15^  Dcnf, — ^Yersailles  (museum,  garden, 
and  battlements). 

Sightt  ofPariafor  ei^  days: 

l8t  Day, — ^The  Madeleine ;  Boulevards ; 
Place  and  Statue  Yend6me ;  Court  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Sciences;  Passage  de  I'Op- 
6ra ;  Passage  des  Prinoee ;  the  Bourse ; 
Imperial  Library ;  Passage  des  Pano- 
ramas; Gate  Saint  Denis;  Gate  Saint 
Martin ;  Conservatory  of  Arts ;  Ctiateau 
d'Eau;  Barrack  of  I^noe  Eugene;  Col- 
umn of  July. 

2d  Day, — ^Bois  de  Boulogne ;  Champ  de 
Mars;  MiUtary  School;  H6tel  des  In- 
valides;  Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
&irs ;  Legislative  Body ;  Church  of  Saint 
CloCUde ;  Church  of  Saint  Germain  des 
Pr6s;  Palace  of  the  State  CouncU ;  Pal- 
aee  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  Bridge  of 
SdiiBiino ;  Guden  of  the  Tuileries ;  Bue 
de  CastigUone. 

SdDay. — ^Boulevard  Malesherbes ;  Park 
deMonceaux;  Russian  Church;  B<Muijon 
Hospital;  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'Etoile; 
Chuaps  Elys^  ;  Palace  de  VEiya&e  ; 
Palace  of  Industry ;  Place  de  la  Concorde ; 
Church  of  tlie  Assumption ;  Church  Saint 
Roche ;  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

4ik  Day,— 'Chmch.  of  Saint  Eustache; 
Wheat  Market;  Central  Markets ;  Square 
and  Fountain  of  the  Innocents ;  Tower  of 
Saint  Jacques  de  la  Boncherie ;  Saint  Ger- 
main  TAuxerrois ;  Palais  Royal  (galler- 
ies and  garden);  the  Louvre  (museum 
of  ancient  and  modem  painting ;  museum 
of  ancient  and  modem  sculpture;  mu- 
•eurn  of  the  soyereigns). 
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6(h  Day.—^dg^  of  the  Safaits  P^res ; 
Palace  of  the  fine  Arts ;  Palace  of  the  In- 
stitute; Museum  of  Artillery;  Fountain 
of  the  Rue  de  Crenelle ;  Church  of  Saint 
Sulpice ;  Fountain  of  Saint  Snlpice ;  the 
Luxembourg  (palace,  museum,  and  gar- 
den); the  Pantheon. 

Gth  Day.  — Pont  Neuf ;  City  Hall  and 
Library ;  Bridge  d*Aroole ;  Palace  of  Jus- 
tice ;  Tribunal  of  Commerce ;  Prefecture 
of  Police;  N6tre  Dame;  H6tel  Dieu; 
Fountain  of  Saint  Michael;  Cluny  Mu- 
seum ;   Scho<d  of  Medicine. 

7ih  Day.  — Wine  Market;  Botanical 
Gardens ;  Column  of  July ;  Cemetery  of 
P^re  la  Chaise ;  Place  du  Trune. 

Sth  Day, — Yersailles  (palace  and  gar- 
dens). 

For  two  days: 

lit  Day. — The  Madeleine;  Boulevard 
Malesherbes;  Park  de  Monceaux;  Rus- 
sian Church;  ArcdeTriompliederEtoilo; 
Champs  Elys^ ;  Palace  of  Industry ; 
Diorama;  Palace  de  TElyste;  Place  de 
la  C<mcorde ;  Garden  and  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries;  the  Louvre;  Palais  Royal  (gal- 
leries and  garden)  ;  Imperial  Litnary ; 
Saint  Germain  I'Auxerrois ;  Palace  of  Jus- 
tice; Tribunal  of  Commerce;  N6treDame; 
Tower  Saint  Jacques  de  la  Boncherie; 
Fountain  de  la  Yictoire ;  Square  and 
Fountain  of  the  Innooents;  Place  de  la 
Bourse ;  Boulevards  des  Italians. 

2d  Day,—FUoe  and  Statue  Yendt^me; 
Administration  of  Justice  and  of  the  Fi- 
nances; Bridge  de  la  Concorde;  Palace 
of  the  Legislative  Body ;  Administration 
of  Foreign  Affidrs ;  the  Invalides ;  Fount- 
ain of  the  Rue  de  Crenelle ;  Church  of 
Saint  Sulpice;  the  Luxembourg  (palace, 
museum,  and  garden) ;  Library  of  Saint 
Genevieve ;  the  Pantheon ;  Botanical 
Gardens ;  Column  of  July ;  Place  du 
Trdne;  Boulevards;  Barrack  of  Prince 
Eugtoe;  Chateau  d'Eau ;  Gate  Saint 
Msftin;  Gate  Saint  Denis. 

For  one  day: 

The  Madeleine;  Faubourg  Saint  Ho- 
nor6;  Palace  de  TElys^;  Avenue  de  Ma- 
rigny  et  Champs  £lys6es;  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe; Palace  of  Industry;  Place  de  la 
Concorde ;  Garden  and  Palace  of  the  Tuil- 
eries ;  the  Louvre ;  the  Palais  Royal  (gal- 
Iqrief  and  garden) ;   Imperial  Library  { 
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Square  and  Focmtain  of  tbe  Innocents ; 
Tower  Saint  Jacques  de  la  Boncherie; 
City  Hall ;  Palace  of  Justice ;  Tribunal 
of  Commerce ;  N6tre  Dame ;  Palace  of 
the  Luxembourg  (garden) ;  the  Pantheon ; 
Botanical  Gardens ;  Boulerards;  Barracks 
of  Prince  Eug^e ;  Chateau  d*Eau ;  Gate 
Saint  Martin;  Gate  Saint  Denis. 

Days  and  hcun  when  the  Mwewns,  Mon^ 
ttmentSj  and  Libraries  may  he  seen: 

Arc  de  Triomphe  de  VEieite,  at  the  place 
of  the  same  name. — Address  the  Invalid 
of  the  Guard  for  permission  to  mount  to 
the  summit.  A  small  pottr  hoire  is  neces- 
sary. 

Arsenal,  Rue  de  rOme,  is  not  open  to 
the  public. 

TJbrary  of  the  Arsenal^  Rue  de  Sully. — 
Open  erery  day  from  10  to  3  o'clock,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

library  of  the  City  of  Paris,  at  the  dty 
Hall,  Rue  Lobau. — Open  every  day  ftvm 
10  to  8  o'clock,  except  Sunda3r8  and  holi- 
days. 

Ubrary  of  the  CoUege  of  Law,  Place  of 
tlie  Pantheon. — Open  every  day  to  the 
students  from  10  to  8  o'clock,  except  Sun- 
days and  holidays. 

Library  of  the  /School  of  Medicine,  Rue 
de  TEcole  de  MMecin. — Open  to  the 
scholars  every  day  from  10  to  8  o'clock, 
except  Sondays  and  holidays,  and  in  the 
evenings  from  7  to  10  o'doek. 

LSbmy  of  the  Institute,  Quai  Contl,  21.— 
Open  only  to  academicians,  or  to  persons 
introduced  by  one  of  them. 

Library  of  the  University,  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  street  of  the  same  name. — Open 
every  day,  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
fiom  10  to  8  o'clock. 

Library  of  the  Lowore,  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Louvre,  is  not  public.  Permission  to 
work  there  should  be  demanded  of  the 
Minister  of  State,  by  a  letter  indicating  the 
cause  of  the  request. 

Imperial  library.  Rue  Richelieu,  58. — 
Open  every  day  to  readers  from  10  to  4 
o'clock,  except  Sundays ;  open  to  the  pub- 
lic Tuesdays  and  Fridays  of  eich  week  at 
the  same  hours. 

library  of  Mazarin,  at  the  Institute, 
Quai  Conti,  21. — Open  every  day  except 
Sundays  and  holidays,  from  10  to  8  o'clock. 

Library  of  8te,  Genkvieve,  Place  of  the 
Pantheon. — Open  eveiy  day,  except  Smi- 


days  and  holidays,  from  10  to  8  o'cloclc, 
and  in  the  evening  from  6  to  10  o'clock. 

Bois  de  Boulogne, — ^The  gates  are  always 
open. 

Bois  de  Vincennes. — ^This  wood  is  always 
open. 

The  Bowse,  at  tbe  place  of  the  same 
name,  is  open  every  day,  except  Sundays 
and  holidays,  from  1  to  5  o'clock. 

Catacombs  are  no  longer  open  to  the 
public  Two  or  three  times  a  year  a  ceiv 
tain  number  of  persons  are  allowed  to  vis- 
it them  with  tickets  delivered  by  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Mines,  who  must  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  City  Hall. 

Chateau  de  Vimcemnes, — Visible  every 
day  frt)m  12  to  4  o'clock,  with  a  permit 
from  the  Director  of  Artillery  at  the  Ad- 
ministration of  War. 

College  of  France,  Rue  des  Eooles. — ^Ad- 
dress the  concierge  (pour  boire). 

CoUnrne  Vend6me,  Place  yend6me. — ^Ap- 
ply to  the  guard  fSor  permission  to  mount. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers, — ^The 
galleries  of  collections  and  machines  are 
open  gratuitously  to  the  public  Snnda3r8 
and  Thur8da3r8  from  10  to  4  o'clock ;  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  and  Saturdays  the  price 
is  one  franc.  Tbe  library  is  open  every 
day,  except  Monday,  from  10  to  4  o'clock. 

H6tel  de  Vl/Ze.— Open  Thursdays  from  12 
to  4  o'clock,  with  a  permit  from  the  Pre- 
£BCtofthe  Seine. 

HM  des  InvaUdes, — ^Every  day,  except 
Sundays,  ftx>m  11  to  6  o'clock,  with  a  per- 
mit fwrn  the  governor.  There  is  mass 
eveiy  Sunday  in  the  Church  of  St.  Louis 
at  12.  o'clock,  with  an  aooompanknent  of 
military  music.  The  dome  and  the  tomb 
of  Napoleon  are  open  to  the  public  on 
Monday  and  Thursday  frt>m  12  to  8  o'clock, 
and  the  otlier  days  frt>m  1  to  4  o'clock, 
by  permission  frcni  the  governor.  The 
galleiy  of  the  plans  In  relief  of  the  prin- 
cipal strong-holds  of  France  is  only  open 
i>om  the  1st  of  May  to  the  16th  of  June 
of  each  year,  to  persons  with  tickets  de- 
liirared  by  the  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Fortifications,  at  the  Administration  of 
War. 

Institute  of  France,  Quai  Conti,  21.— Ev- 
ery day,  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
from  11  to  1  o'clock. 

Institution  desJeunes-A  vevgles,  Boulevard 
des  Invalides,  56. — Wednesday  from  1  to  5 
o'clock,  with  a  passport  from  the  director. 
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For  the  public  exercises  of  music  which 
take  place  four  or  five  times  a  year,  a  tick- 
et is  necessary  from  the  director. 

Botanical  Gardens,  Place  Walhubert  and 
Rue  Geoflftey  St.  Hilaire.— Open  every 
day  from  morning  until  evening.  The 
Menagerie  is  open  in  winter  from  11  o'clock 
until  dark,  and  in  summer  from  10  to  6 
o'clock. 

Jardm  det  7Werfe#.— Open  every  day 
from  morning  until  night.  The  private 
gardens  are  only  accessible  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  court  During  the  smnmer 
there  is  music  every  day  at  5  o'clock. 

Jardm  du  Pa2aBs-i29ya/.— This  garden, 
considered  a  passage,  is  open  from  early 
in  the  morning  untfl  midnight. 

MutSe  du  ZKoaemftoter^.— Open  every  day, 
except  Monday,  fh>m  10  to  4  o'clock. 

Mttsie  du  Lotmre, — Open  to  the  public 
every  day,  except  Monday,  ftom  10  to  4 
o'clock.  The  Museum  of  Painting  is  open 
for  study  every  day  until  6  o'clock  in  sum- 
mer, and  until  dark  in  winter. 

Noire  Dame, — The  treasure  is  to  be  seen 
every  day  frtmi  12  to  4  o'clock,  by  means 
of  a  ticket  delivered  by  one  of  the  priests 
for  60  c. 

PalaU  de  JuMice,  Boulevard  du  Palais. — 
Open  every  day  except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. 

Palaie  de  la  Legion  cTBomuury  Rue  de 
Lille,  64. — Is  never  open  to  the  public. 

Palais  de  Vlndmtrie^  and  Champs  Ebfseis, 
— Open  every  day  from  morning  until 
evening ;  to  strangers  after  having  showed 
thdr  passports,  or  to  persons  ftimished 
with  permits  delivered  by  the  Minister  of 
State. 

Pakis  des  Beaiu»'ArtSy  Rue  Bonaparte, 
14. — Open  every  day. 

Pakds  des  TuUeries^-'-To  be  seen  in  the 
absence  of  the  court  witliout  a  permit. 

Palais  JSofo^— The  galleries  and  the 
garden  are  open  ev^  day  from  meaning 
until  midnight.  The  interior  of  the  palace 
is  not  public 

Palais  du  Luaxmbourff, — Visible  every 
day  from  10  to  4  o'clock,  except  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate. 

Pare  de  Jfoaeeaiu;.— Open  every  day 
fhmi  morning  until  evening. 

Prisons, — Are  only  visible  to  persons 
frimished  with  a  special  permit  frtnn  the 
Prefect  of  the  Pdlioe. 

JSakUe  ChcgMiUe, — ^To  be  seen  every  day, 
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exoept  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  11  to  4 
o'clock,  with  a  permit  from  the  Minister 
of  State. 

Sorhonne. — ^The  amphitheatres  are  open 
during  the  hours  of  the  races.  They  have 
nothing  remarkable.  The  church  is  only 
open  the  entire  day  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days ;  during  the  week  it  is  open  in  the 
morning  until  9  o'clock,  and  in  the  after- 
noon from  1  to  8  o'clock.  To  see  well  the 
tomb  of  Richelien  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
pourboire  to  tiie  guardian. 

Theatres, — The  theatres  are  all  open 
every  evening,  with  the  exception  of  the 
opera  of  the  Th^tie  Italien.  The  repre- 
sentations commence  usually  from  6  to  8 
o'clock. 

The  first  theatre  of  any  importance  in 
Paris  was  Le  Theatre  lUustre,  although 
theatrical  performanoes  were  given  in 
Paris  200  years  anterior  to  this  date.  The 
company  was  formed  by  Molifere,  tiie  au- 
thor. Louis  XIV.,  being  much  pleased 
with  their  performances,  assigned  them  a 
theatre  in  tiie  Palace  of  tiie  Louvre.  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  buUt  them  one  also  in  t^ 
Palais  Royal.  Theatres  rapidly  augment- 
ed during  the  reigns  ci  Louis  XY.  and 
XYI. ;  in  lisct,  there  were  so  many  that 
none  of  them  were  capable  of  pajring  ex- 
penses. Napoleon  I.  suppressed  them  all 
but  nine,  having  compensated  tbe  others. 
Under  Louis  XYIII.  there  was  an  annual 
sum  allotted  out  of  tiie  civil  list  toward  the 
support  of  the  principal  theatres.  After 
the  days  of  Comeille  and  Radne  the  drama 
assumed  a  languishing  position  in  Paris, 
until  it  was  restored  to  its  pristine  glory 
by  the  genius  of  Rachel.  Until  the  rsigii 
of  Louis  XI Y.  all  female  characters  were 
personified  by  men.  The  immortal  Talma 
was  the  first  who  inaugurated  the  present 
correctness  in  both  dress  and  manners  of 
the  French  stage. 

All  the  theatres  of  Faxis  pay  a  tax  to 
the  government  of  ten  per  cent,  of  their 
receipts.  Last  year  the  income  to  the 
government  from  this  source  was  neariy 
$200,000,  while  the  government  voted 
$900,000  to  sustain  the  principal  ones  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  classic  pro- 
ductions of  the  stage,  the  knowledge  of 
the  Italian  language,  and  the  lighter  styles 
of  national  music.  The  government  also 
awards  large  preminms  to  the  four  best 
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pieces  repmeated  erwy  jvar.  There  are 
now  aboat  25  theatres,  and  150  different 
places  of  amusement  in  Paris  and  vicinity, 
all  of  which  are  open  daring  the  sommer 
oeaeon,  made  up  of  gardens,  cail^-ooncerts, 
etc.  They  are  all  well  regulated ;  guards 
and  policemen  furnished  by  the  goyem- 
ment  ovtside  and  in.  To  secure  seats  dur- 
ing the  day,  you  must  pay  twenty-^ve  per 
cent,  more  than  if  you  buy  yomr  tickets  in 
the  eyening;  bat  it  should  invariably  be 
done,  if  there  be  any  excitement;  other- 
wise yoa  must  fail  iiUo  Uae,  with  two  or 
three  hundred  persons  in  advance  of  you. 
The  police  arrangements  at  the  theatre  are 
so  admirable  that  the  least  concision  is 
Avoided.  If  yoa  proceed  in  a  hired  car- 
riage, it  is  necessary  that  yoa  shoald  pay 
before  yoa  arrive  at  the  theatre  to  avoii 
delay  at  the  door.  If  your  carriage  is  call- 
ed Mod  you  are  not  waiting,  it  must  pass 
on  and  take  its  torn  again.  Gentlemen 
without  ladies  generally  take  orchestra 
stalls,  or  seats  in  the  side  balcony;  with 
ladies,  in  the  stalls  of  the  balcony.  The 
prices  vary  from  f  2  60  to  fifty  cents  in  the 
different  houses.  The  principal  places  of 
amusement  are, 

The  Aijodemie  NationaU  tk  Mutique. — 
TIbs  establishment  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
government.  The  operas  and  ballets  pre- 
sented here  axe  uaequaled.  The  Corps  de 
Ballet  are  the  leading  dancers  in  Paris, 
wiiOe  the  choristers  are  pupils  of  the  Con- 
servatoire de  Musiqne.  Performances, 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  This 
opera-beuse  will  hold  2000  people.  In  case 
of  fire  en  the  stage,  the  audienoe  is  cut  off 
fiom  danger  by  an  iron  curtain. 

Thiatr^JiaUm^fQKt  the  production  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  will  hddl'MO  persons.  Per- 
Ibrmances,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
andSatnday.  First  boxes,  f  2;  orchestra 
stalls,  $3 ;  balcony  sides,  $2;  in  front,  ^ 
75 ;  parquetfce,  $1. 

T%idtr9  de  VOpira  Comquit,  Place  des 
Italiens,  capable  of  accommodating  1500 
p^sons.  To  every  other  box  there  is  a 
small  saloon,  where  xefireshments  may  be 
had  between  the  acts.  The  air  is  supplied 
from  the  cellar,  where,  in  summer  time, 
it  is  cooled  by  ice ;  the  foul  air  finding 
egrese  fitnn  openings  in  the  ceiling.  This 
house  reoeives  $60,000  from  the  govern- 
ment per  annum  for  the  purpoee  of  encour- 
aging the  Ui^bter  styles  of  national  music. 


TMitn  FrtmfoU,  or  Comedk  Franfau, 
— The  performances  at  this  theatre  are 
considered  the  standard  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  the  government  devotes  $50,000 
annually  to  the  maintenance  of  the  legiti- 
mate drama  at  tiiis  establishment.  It  is 
situated  on  Rue  Richelieu,  at  the  Palais 
RoyaL  Dumas's,  Scribe's,  and  formerly 
Victor  Hugo's  productions  were  brought 
out  hero  in  very  fine  style.  The  theatre 
is  capable  of  accommodating  1200  persons. 
Prices  of  admission  are,  highest  price,  %1 
80;  lowest  50  oents. 

ThicUre  Imperial  de  VOdetm,  or  second 
Th^tre  Fran9ai8.— This  is  one  of  the  most 
splttidid  houses  in  Paris,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 1600  persons.  An  imperial  and  essen- 
tially literary  establishment;  it  reoeives 
ttom  government  a  subsidy  of  $20,000, 
with  rent  free.  The  emperor  has  there  a 
private  Iwx,  and  his  majesty,  as  well  as 
the  empress,  have  often  sanctioned  with 
their  presence  the  many  successful  pro- 
ductions which  have  of  late  years  been 
brought  out  at  this  magnificent  place  of 
amusement.  Under  the  intelligent  direc- 
tion of  the  present  manager,  M.  de  la  Rou- 
nat,  it  has  proved  not  an  unworthy  rival 
of  the  first  Theatre  Fran^  in  a  series  of 
remarkable  plays,  often  due  to  the  pen  of 
writers  heretoforo  unknown,  whom  M.  de 
la  Rounat,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  artist, 
welcomed  to  his  stage.  One  of  these  plays, 
Let  Tettanneia  dee  Ceear  Girodot,  was  per- 
formed two  or  three  hundred  times,  and 
Le  Marquie  de  VeUemer^  by  George  Sand, 
met  this  last  season  with  unprecedented 
success,  drawing  nightiy  crowded  audi- 
ences for  several  consecutive  months. 

Tkidtre  Lyrique^  formerly  Th^atro  His- 
torique,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple; 
built  by  Alexander  Dumas  in  1847.  Prices 
for  admission  aro,  highest,  $1  60 ;  lowest, 
50  cents. 

ThUire  du  G^mndee,  situated  on  the  Bou- 
levard bonne  Nouvelle,  opened  in  1820, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchesse  du 
Berri.  It  was  in  this  house  that  the  works 
of  Scribe  wero  first  presented  to  an  admir- 
ing public. 

TMdire  de  la  Porte  St,  J/orh'n,  on  the 
Boulevard  St.  Martin.  This  theatro  was 
designed  and  built  in  75  days  to  receive 
the  grand  opera,  the  opera-house  having 
been  burned  in  1781.  It  is  capable  of 
holding  1800  persons. 
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Thidire  du  Vaudeville,  Boulevard  des  C&- 
pucines,  devoted  to  the  production  of  vau- 
devilles. The  company  is  very  fine.  The 
house  is  capable  of  holding  1200  persons. 

Thidtre  des  Vca-iith,  Boulevard  Mont- 
niartre,  capable  of  holding  1200  persons. 
The  company  is  very  good. 

TTUaire  de  VAmbigu  Comique,  Boulevard 
St.  Martin,  for  the  production  of  melodram- 
as and  vaudevilles.  The  house  is  large, 
capable  of  holding  2000  persons. 

ThSdire  du  Palais  Royal,  formerly  Th6i- 
tre  Montansier,  situated  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Palab  Royal ;  has  an  excel- 
lent company,  but  is  very  small.  Vaude- 
villes and  &rces  only  are  produced  here. 

l^idtre  Impirial  du  Cirque,  Boulevard 
du  Temple,  for  the  representation  of  mili- 
tary pieces  and  vaudevilles.  Company  is 
excellent. 

ThWre  des  FoUes  Dramatique,  Boulevard 
du  Temple. — ^Vaudevilles  and  farces ;  com- 
pany very  good. 

Thidire  de  la  GaiU,  Boulevard  du  Tem- 
ple.— ^Melodramas  and  vaudevilles  are  pro- 
duced here.  The  house  will  hold  nearly 
2000  persons. 

ThicUre  Beaumarchais,  Boulevard  Beau- 
marchais. 

T^hidtre  du  Luxembourg,  near  the  Jardin 
du  Luxembourg,  for  vaudevilles. 

Thedtre  des  Funambuks,  Boulevard  du 
Temple.  —  Performances  here  consist  of 
rope-dancing  and  other  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, with  a  clown.  Prices,  80  cents  and 
5  cents. 

Cirque  iVc^ioIeon,  Boulevard  des  Filles  du 
Calvaire,  open  only  in  the  winter  season. — 
Performances  are  exclusively  equestrian, 
and  very  good.     Prices,  40  and  Sio  cents. 

Cirque  Naiionale,  a  beautiful  polygonal 
building,  capable  of  holding  6000  persons. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  near 
the  fountains  of  Rond  Point 

Cirque  Prince  In^pSnale,  opened  August, 
1866,  is  situated  in  the  Boulevard  du  Tem- 
pie,  near  the  Boulevard  Prince  Eugene ;  it 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiftil  cir- 
cuses in  the  world. 


The  Hippodrome,  near  the  Avenue  de 
rimperatrice ;  a  large  inclosure  for  horse- 
races and  other  equestrian  exhibitions,  the 
ascension  of  balloons,  etc.,  etc.  The  per- 
formances are  very  imdiJfereHL  Prices,  | 
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^  50,  $1  60,  $1,  and  60  cents.  Exhi- 
bitions every  day  at  3  P.M. 

There  are  numerous  other  small  thea« 
tres,  concert-rooms,  spectacle  concerts,  and 
puppet-shows ;  but  nothing  of  impovtasce 
to  occupy  the  time  of  a  traveler,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  numerous  cal^&s-concerts,  or  cafito- 
chantants,  open  on  the  Boulevard  du  Tem- 
ple in  winter,  and  the  Champs  Elys^es  in 
summer.  Here  you  are  accommodated  in 
the  open  air  with  something  to  eat  or 
drinlc,  while  listening  to  scraps  of  operas 
or  songs.  There  is  no  ticket  of  admission 
necessary,  but  every  person,  on  entering, 
is  expected  to  order  some  refreshments. 
Some  of  the  peribrmers  occasionally  pass 
through  the  audience  to  collect  a  trifle 
from  the  pleased  listener. 

Thidtre  Imphial  du  CAoi^.—- This  house 
will  hold  8500  people.  It  was  finished  in 
1862.     Representations  every  evening. 

Thedtre  des  Fanktisies  Parisiennes. — 
Founded  in  1866. 

FoUes-Mariffny,  on  the  Champs  Elysiee. 

Thidtre  Saini-Germain,  Boulevard  Saint- 
Germain. 

Concerts, — Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire 
de  Musique  take  place  every  fortnight, 
ftom  January  until  April,  at  2  Rue  Ber^^e. 
The  music  here  is  chiefly  instrumental,  and 
the  selections  are  taken  flrom  the  celebrated 
classic  composers,  quality,  not  quantity,  be- 
ing alone  considered. 

Concerts  des  Champs  Efysks  take  place 
every  evening  during  the  summer  season. 

Concerts  du  Chalet  des  lies  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  open  several  times  a  week 
during  the  summer. 

Concerts  du  Casino,  16  Rue  Cadet.  — 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

Besides  these  there  are  other  concerts  at 
which  nearly  all  the  leading  musicians  of 
every  country  may  be  heard ;  these  atB, 
the  Salle  Erard,  18  Rue  de  MaU  (the  finest); 
the  Salle  Pleyel,  22  Rochechouart,  and  the 
SaUe  Herz,  88  Roe  de  la  Victoire. 

PtMic  ^alls, — Bal  Wagram,  Andenns 
Maison  Dourians,  41  Avenue  Wagram, 
near  the  Arc  deTriomphod'Etoile.  Danc- 
ing every  night  in  tlM  gardens  or  in  the 
hidl,  according  to  the  weather.  Every 
Thursday  grand  fke,  illumination,  fire- 
works. 

Cafi  Qlaaier,  open  through  the  day. — 
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0«m«s  of  every  descriptioii,  sbooting-gal- 
leiy.  The  admission  is  free.  6000  per- 
eons  can  be  accommodated  in  the  magnifi- 
cent new  hall  and  gardens,  which  are  the 
largest  in  Paris. 

In  winter  the  BcUs  Matqmis  de  VOpera 
take  place  every  Saturday  night,  begin- 
Bliig  in  the  middle  of  December  and  con- 
tinoing  until  MarA  ffrcu^  or  the  Tuesday 
belore  Ash-Wednesday. 

At  the  Oatmo  there  are  balls  on  Sundays, 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  This 
is  not  a  place  where  gentlemen  can  take 
their  wives  or  sisters. 

7^  IfoMfe,  or /4in2m  <fct  Fteiyv,  shoold 
be  visited  in  the  evening.  Every  thing 
tiiat  taste  and  skill  could  do  has  been  done 
to  make  it  a  fidry  scene  of  enchantment. 
In  a  beavtiftil  semidrcnlar  boilding  is 
seated  a  well-condttcted  orchestra,  around 
which  the  **  gayest  of  the  gay*'  whirl  them- 
selves through  the  mazes  of  the  waits,  pol- 
ka, and  mazonrka.  As  the  dances  are,  as 
a  general  thing,  considered  a  little  loose,  it 
Is  nnnecessary  to  say  the  gentleman  trav- 
der  is  not  expected,  in  company  with  his 
wife  or  danghter,  to  join  fai  the  amusement 
of  the  dancers,  aHhough  we  see  no  harm  in 
looking  on.  It  may  be  that  '*  chilling  re- 
serve" is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  ladies 
who  frequent  these  gardens ;  still,  every 
thing  is  conducted  with  a  proper  regard 
fer  pubUc  decency.  Recesses,  bowers,  and 
groves  every  where  meet  the  eye,  while 
multitudes  of  gas-lights  twinlde  through 
tiie  grass,  or  illuminate  the  Chinese  lan- 
twns  festooned  from  the  trees.  You  have 
also  a  shooting-gallery,  Chinese  billiards 
tables,  a  caf&  and  restaurant,  where  yon 
may  enjoy  your  ooflbe,  beer,  wine,  or  ci- 
gars ;  adminion,  2^  francs. 

The  Cloterie  des  LUat,  which  in  winter 
season  takes  the  name  of  Prado,  is  a  ball- 
room mosfly  frequented  by  the  students  of 
the  Latin  Quarter,  where  they  meet  their 
feir  but  frail  companions;  dancing  Mon- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Sundays. 

Steamboats. — Small  steamboats  ply  reg- 
ularly  between  Paris  and  Saint  Cloud  dur- 
ing  the  summer  season,  starting  from  the 
Quai  d'Orsay.  Fare,  1  franc.  A  service 
of  omnibus  steamboats  was  formed  between 
Percy  and  Saint  Cloud  in  186G. 

Raihcay*,  —  Paris  is  the  head  of  eight 
lines  of  railway  belonging  to  five  com- 


panies. The  Ckemm  de  /er  d«  Ctmture^ 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  city,  is 
c<mducted  by  a  common  magistrate. 

Chemin  de  fer  de  Cemture^  Central 
Administration,  Rue  d' Amsterdam. — ^Thb 
railway  unites  the  depots  of  the  Chemins 
de  rOuest,  du  Nord,  de  TEst,  de  Lyon, 
and  d' Orleans. 

Chtmmt  dejfkr  de  lEU,  Railway  Station 
on  the  Place  de  Strasbourg,  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  Boulevard  of  the  same 
name. — The  direct  line  from  Paris  to  Mnl- 
house  has  an  especial  d^t,  situated  on 
the  left  and  behind  the  principal  building. 
The  Railway  de  Yincennes  and  de  la  Va- 
renne  Saint  Maur,  which  belongs  also  to 
the  Company  de  TEst,  has  its  particular 
d^pAt  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

Ut  Central  Bureau^  7  and  9  Rue  de  Bou- 
loi.  U  Central  BurectUy  84  Boulevard  S^ 
bastopel,  and  47  and  49  Rue  QnincamproLx. 
Bd  Central  Bttreau^  Place  de  la  Bastille  (d6- 
p6t  of  the  Railway  de  Yincennes).  ith 
Central  Bnreau,  6  Place  Saint  Sulpice. 
Special  omnibuses  at  each  bureau. 

Chemins  defer  de  Lyon  el  de  la  Mediler^ 
ranie, — Railway  Station  on  the  Boulevard 
Mazes,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Lyon. 

Bureaux, — 44  Roe  Neuve  des  Mathur- 
ins;  1  Rue  Rossini;  6  Rue  Coq  H^ron ;  69 
Roe  Bonaparte,  and  12  Place  Saint  Sul- 
pice; 5  and  7  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg; 
6  Rue  Rambuteau.  Omnibuses  leave  these 
bureaux  for  the  d^pot  before  the  departure 
of  each  train. 

CheminM  defer  du  Nord, — Railway  Sta- 
tbn,  18  Place  Roubaix. 

£t<r0atta;.^-H6tel  du  Louvre,  Rue  de  Ri- 
voli ;  Rue  Saint  Martin,  impasse  de  la 
Planchette;  Hotel  Meurice,  228  Rue  de 
Rivoli;  Hotel  Bedford,  17  and  19  Rue  de 
r  Arcade ;  Hotel  de  LiUe  et  d' Albion,  211 
Rue  St.  Honor6  ;  59  Rue  Bonaparte ;  88 
Boulevard  de  S^bastopol ;  Hotel  des  Trois 
Empereurs,  170  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  6  Place  de 
la  Bourse ;  8  Rue  Chariot.  Onmibusea 
for  the  dup6t  may  be  found  at  each  of  these 
stations. 

Chemins  defer (fOIeafU.— Railway  Sta^ 
tion,  7  Boulevard  de  TUopital. 

Burecmx, -^190  Rue  Saint  Honor6;  8 
Rue  de  Londres;  6  Rue  Le  Pelletier;  7 
Rue  de  Babylone;  28  Rue  N6tre  Dame 
des  Yictoires;  80  Rue  N6tre  Dame  de 
Nazareth ;  6  Place  Saint  Sulpice ;  7  Place 
de  la  Madeleine. 
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Chemma  defer  de  rOm$t.^U3a»B  of  Nor- 
mandie,  Auteuil,  VeraailleSf  St.  Gennain, 
and  Argenteuil  Station,  124  Roe  Saint  La- 
zare  and  9  Rue  d'Amsterdam. 

Lines  of  Biretagne  and  Venailles  Sta^ 
tion,  44  Boulevard  Montpamaase. 

Bureaux,— For  the  d4ip6t  Saint  Lazare, 
Place  de  la  Boarse ;  Boolerard  Bonne 
NouTofle;  Pointe  Sainte  Enstache ;  Place 
da  ChUelet  (one  departure  only  for  the 
last  trains  after  the  dose  of  the  theatre); 
2  mace  Satnt  Andr6  des  Arts. 

For  the  d6p6t  Montpamasse,  2  Place 
dn  Palais  Bojid;  Place  de  la  Bourse ;  Rue 
Saint  Martin ;  4  Rue  Bourtiboarg. 

Chemm  de  fer  de  8ceaux  et  dPOnajf,—- 
Railway  Station  at  the  former  Barri^ 
d^Enfer. 

Special  omnibuses,  4  Rue  Drouot;  19 
Rue  de  Clichy,  by  tlM  Place  des  Victoires 
et  la  Boarse ;  Place  Saint  Sulpice,  and  130 
Rue  Saint  Honor6,  by  the  Pont  Neof. 

The  omnibus  lines  A,G,yJ,^A,  F.,  and 
the  MoHtntugietmee^  conduct  from  all  points 
of  Paris  to  the  d6p6t. 

The  Bcutevartit, — The  most  frequented 
of  the  Boulevards  of  Paris  extends,  under 
different  names,  from  the  Bastile  to  the 
Madeleine.  It  comprehends  starting  from 
the  Bastile. 

The  Bomlevard  Beaumarchau  (759  yards 
in  lengtli,  from  the  Colonne  de  Juillet  to 
the  Rue  Saint  S^bastien  on  the  right,  to 
the  Rue  du  Pont  aux  Choux  on  the  left) ; 
on  the  right,  houses  built  on  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  H6tel  Beaumarchab ;  on  the 
left,  small  Hotel  de  Ninon  de  I'Endoe, 
Theatre  Beaumarchais,  recently  restored 
and  enlarged ;  also  tiie  streets  du  Pas  de 
la  Male,  Saint  Gnies,  and  des  Toumelles. 

TU  Boulevard  dee  FiUee  du  Cahaire  (825 
yards  in  length). 

The  Boulevard  du  Temple  (542  yards  in 
length):  on  the  right.  Cirque  Napoleon, 
Boulevard  du  Prince  Eugbne,  Boulevard 
des  Amandiers,  Rue  da  Faubourg  du  Tem- 
ple, Barrack  of  the  Prince  Eugene;  on  the 
left,  Turo  Garden,  Th^&tre  Dejazet,  Pas- 
sage VendAme,  Th^&tre  Robin. 

7%e  Botdevard  Sami  Martin  (700  yards 
long) :  on  the  right,  Fountain  du  Chateau 
d'Eau,  Boulevard  de  Magenta,  Grand  Caf& 
de  Paris,  Th64tres  des  Folies  Dramatique, 
de  TAmbigu  et  de  la  Porte  Saint  Martin. 

The  Boulevard  Saint  Demt  (271  yards  in 
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length,  from  the  Gate  Saint  Marthi  to  tha 
Gate  Saint  Denis) ;  on  the  right.  Rue  da 
Faubourg  St.  Martin,  Boulevard  de  Stras- 
bourg et  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint  Denis; 
on  the  left.  Rue  Saint  Martin,  Boulevard 
de  S6bastopol  et  Rue  Saint  Denis. 

The  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle  (079  yaida, 
from  the  Rue  St.  Denis  to  the  Rue  Bonne 
Nouvelle);  on  the  right.  Palace  Bonne 
Nouvelle,  of  which  the  cellars  are  occu- 
pied by  a  maricet,  the  ground  floor  by 
a  large  bazaar,  and  the  upper  stories  hy 
the  Cafl^  de  France,  Th6&tre  du  Gymnase ; 
on  the  left.  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne 
Nouvelle,  in  which  is  also  a  church  of  the 
same  name. 

The  Boulevard  Poueomdere  (879  yards  in 
length):  on  the  right,  Baaaar  du  Voyage, 
Maison  Barbedienne  for  bronzes.  Restau- 
rant Vachette ;  on  the  left.  Stores  da  Pro- 
ph6te,  Des  tapis  d'Aubusson,  and  Bazaar 
of  French  Industry. 

The  Boulevard  Montmartre  (278  yards  in 
length,  from  the  street  Montmartro  to  the 
streets  Druot  and  Richelieu);  splendid 
caf^s  on  the  right  and  left;  on  the  left, 
Th64tre  des  yail6t^  Passage  des  Pano- 
ramas, Rue  Yivienne,  Messrs.  Goapil  and 
Ca's  store  of  engravings,  and  tbe  Petit 
Journal. 

The  Boulevard  dee  Halient  (596  yards 
long,  from  the  streets  Druot  on  the  right 
and  Richelieu  on  the  left  to  the  Pavilion 
de  Hanovre  on  the  left  and  the  Rae  de  la 
Chanss6e  d'Antin  on  the  right)  is  the  ren- 
dezvous for  Parisian  fiwhion :  on  the  right 
side,  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Disderi  pho- 
tographs; Th64tre  Cleverman,  successor 
of  Robert  Hondin  and  Hamilton ;  Passage 
de  rOpera ;  Rae  le  Pelletier,  in  which  is  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Opera ;  Rues  La- 
fltte  and  Taitbout ;  Cm&  Riche ;  Restannmt 
Tortoni ;  Restaurant  of  the  Maison-Dor6e ; 
Th6&tre  des  Fantaisies  Parisiennes,  No. 
26 ;  house  of  the  armorer  Devisme,  Roe  da 
Helder  and  the  Caf6  Foy :  on  the  left  side, 
Caf6  Cardinal ;  Passage  des  Princes ;  CM 
du  Grand  Balcon,  behind  which  is  the 
Opera  Comique ;  Rues  de  Cholseul  and  de 
U  Michodi^re,  leading  to  the  Th6&tre  Ital- 
icn  and  the  Pavilion  de  Hanovre,  occupied 
by  the  jeweler  Christophle,  on  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  Louis  le  Grand. 

The  Boulevard  det  Capudnes  (542  yards 
in  length,  frtmi  the  Pavilion  de  Hanovre 
and  the  Rue  de  la  Chausste  d' Antin  to  the 
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Bue  dn  Lmmmboorg);  on  the  kit,  pboto- 
gnpbic  saloons  of  Mayer  and  Pienoo, 
confectioner  Boiwier,  storee  de  Tahan, 
Bne  de  la  Paix,  storee  of  Alphonse  Gi- 
loox,  in  the  place  of  the  former  H5tel  dee 
Affidree  Etrang^ree ;  on  the  rigbti  the  new 
Opecm,  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  Jockej  Clnb, 

etc 

Tb9  BmdevarddB  la  MadMne  (217  yi^ 
in  lei^th) ;  on  the  left,  Cit6yind6,  stone 
of  Le  Go«|)gr,  Gooache,  dee  TroU  Qoarti- 
en,  monming  store  of  Sainte  Mad^eine ; 
on  the  right,  Roee  de  S^  Gaodot  de 
llanroy,  and  de  la  Ferme  des  Matharins ; 
at  the  end  of  the  boolevard  is  the  Place 
de  la  Uadeleine,  sorremding  the  diarch 
of  the  tame  name. 

The  new  roads  formed  by  the  reimion 
of  the  old  exterior  boulevards  with  other 
streets  are  (on  the  right  bank) : 

The  BmUmard  de  Bercff,  firom  the 
Wharves  de  Bercy  and  de  la  Rap^  to  the 
Rne  de  Charenton ;  the  Boulevard  de  Ren- 
iOy,  Arom  the  Roe  de  Charenton  to  the 
RoePicpua;  ^ba  Bouhieard de  Piq^m^ttfxm 
the  Rne  do  Picpns  to  the  Conrs  de  Vin- 
oennes ;  the  Btiieoard  de  Chanmm^  from 
tiie  Conrs  de  Vincennes  to  the  Roe  des 
Bats,  and  to  the  projected  boulevard  of 
Philippe  Auguste ;  the  Bouieeard  MMl- 
momioMty  from  the  Roe  des  Rats  to  the  Rue 
Oberkampf  and  to  the  Chaass6e  de  M^nilp 
montant ;  the  Boulevard  de  BetteviUey  fimn 
the  Chanss^  de  M^nilmootant  to  the 
Roes  du  Fanbooig,  du  Temple,  and  de  Par- 
is; the  Boulevard  de  la  VUlet^e,  from  the 
Rues  da  Faubourg,  du  Temple,  and  de 
Paris,  to  the  Roes  de  Chotean  Landon  and 
dea  Yeitus ;  the  Boulevard  de  la  CkapeUe, 
tmta.  the  Rues  Chateau  Landon  and  des 
Yertus  to  the  Boulevard  de  Magenta  and 
to  the  Roe  des  Poissonniers ;  the  Boulevard 
de  Bockeekouart,  from  the  Rues  du  Fau- 
bourg Poissonni^re  and  des  Poissonniers 
to  the  Roe  and  the  Chauss^e  des  Martyrs ; 
the  Boulevard  de  CUcky,  from  the  Rue  and 
the  Chanss^  des  Martyrs  to  the  place  of 
the  ancient  barrier  of  Clichy ;  the  Bouk* 
vard  dee  BaHgnoUee,  from  the  Rue  de 
Clichy  and  the  Grande  Rue  des  Batign- 
olles  to  the  Rues  du  Rocher  and  de  L^vis ; 
the  Boulevard  de  Ckmroellee,  from  the  Rues 
du  Rocher  and  de  LMs  to  the  croesway 
ibrmed  by  the  meeting  of  the  Avenues  de 
Wagram  and  dea  Temes,  and  to  the  Rue 
da  Faubourg  Saint  Honor6 :  (on  the  left 


bank),  the  Bouievard  de  la  Oare^  ftom.  the 
Wharves  de  la  Gare  and  d'Austerlits  to  the 
Rue  d'Austerlitz ;  the  Boulevard  d'/my^ 
from  the  Rue  d'Austerlita  to  the  route  de 
QKrissy  and  the  Place  de  U  Barri^  d'lta- 
lie ;  the  Boulevard  d^ItaUe,  from  the  Place 
d'ltalie  to  the  Rne  de  U  8ant6;  the  Bou- 
levard 8amt  Jmequee^  from  the  Roe  de  la 
Sant6  to  the  Place  de  la  Barri^  d'Eniar ; 
the  Boulevard  dEmfer,  from  the  Plaee 
d*£nfier  to  the  Boulevard  Meatpamasse; 
the  Boulevard  deMoutronge,  from  the  Bou- 
levard d*£nler  to  the  Place  de  la  Barri^ 
du  Maine;  the  Boulevard  de  Vaugirardy 
from  the  Place  dn  Maine  to  the  Rue  de 
Sevres  and  the  Avenue  de  Bretenil ;  the 
Boulevard  de  OreneUe,  fh>m  tlie  Rue  de 
Sevres  to  the  Wharves  d'Orsay  and  de 
Grenelle. 

The  old  Interior  boulevards  of  the  left 
bank  are  t  the  itaNiZraard  ds  VH4fUai  (1568 
yardsX  beginning  at  the  PUoe  Walhnbeit, 
between  the  Botanical  Gardens  on  the 
right,  and  the  d6p6t  of  the  Chendn  de  fsr 
d'Orleans  on  the  left  (on  the  right,  Boule- 
vard Saint  Marcel,  and  church  of  the  same 
name ;  on  the  left,  Abattohr  de  YUlcjuiO ; 
the  Boulevard  dee  Gobelme  (927  yards),  a 
continuation  of  the  Boulevard  de  rH6pi- 
tal,  and  united  to  the  old  Boulevard  extiri- 
eur  d'ltalie ;  the  Boulevard  Scdmi  Jacquee 
(980  yards),  ih>m  the  Rue  de  la  Glaci^ro 
to  the  ancient  Barri^  d*£nfer,  and  to 
which  have  been  united  the  Boulevarde  de 
la  Olaeiire,  de  la  BcmU,  and  d'ArcueU  (on 
tins  last  is  the  railway  station  of  the  Che- 
min  de  fer  de  Soeaux);  the  Boulevard 
d'Eufer  (920  yards),  lost  during  a  great 
part  of  its  extent  in  the  old  Boulevard  de 
MoiUrouge ;  the  Boulevard  du  Moniparwute 
(1877  yards) ;  on  the  left,  railway  station 
of  the  Chendns  de  fer  de  POuest  et  de  Yer- 
sailles,  and  the  Chauss^  dn  Maine ;  the 
Boulevard  deelnvalides  (1854  yards),  form- 
ing the  prolongation  of  the  preceding  bou- 
levard, and  ending  at  the  junction  of  the 
Rne  de  Grenelle  Saint  Germain  with  the 
comer  of  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides 
(on  the  left,  imperial  estaUishment  des 
Jeunes  Aveu^es,  column  of  the  Place  de 
Bretenil,  the  new  church  Saint  Francois 
Xavier,  Avenues  de  Yillars  and  de  Tonr- 
ville,  H6tel  des  Invalides ;  on  the  right, 
Gothic  tower  of  the  chapel  of  the  Convent 
des  Oiseaux).  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine  are  theBoulevardt  de  la  Coutretearpe 
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and  Bowdon  (of  650  and  759  yards),  from 
the  Place  do  la  Bastille  to  the  Seine. 

The  New  Boulevards, — The  new  boule- 
yards  opened  since  1854  in  all  directions 
are: 

The  Bculeeard  de  8ira$b<mrff  (921  yards), 
from  the  D6p6t  of  Strasbourg  to  the  Bon- 
levard  Saint  Denis;  in  the  lower  part, 
Cafts  da  Dix  Kenvi^me  Si^le,  des  Mille 
Colonnes,  and  de  I'Eldorado. 

The  Botdeoard  de  Sibattopolj  Arom  the 
Bonleyard  Saint  Denis  to  the  Place  dn 
Chatelet;  on  the  right,  Ghnrch  of  Sahit 
Lea;  Baes  de  Bambateau  and  de  la  Cos- 
sonnerie,  leading  to  the  central  markets ; 
Bue  Aubry  le  Boucher,  from  which  may 
be  seen  the  Sqaare  of  the  Innocents;  The- 
atre da  Ch&telet;  on  the  left,  Sqaare  des 
Arts  et  Metiers,  before  the  Conservatory 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  Tli64tre  de  la 
Gait^;  Bue  de  BiToli;  on  the  right  and 
left,  Square  of  the  Tower  Saint  Jacqoes ; 
Place  de  THotel  deVille,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Avenue  Victoria;  Fountain  de  kt 
Yictoire,  and  Theatre  Lyrique. 

The  Boulevard  dm  Pcdait^  from  tlM 
Bridge  au  Change  to  the  Bridge  Saint 
Micluiel ;  on  the  right,  Palace  of  Jnstice, 
Holy  Chapel;  on  the  left,  Tribunal  of 
Commerce,  and  Barracks  of  the  Polioe. 

The  Boulevard  Saha  Miekaely  fimn  the 
Place  of  this  name  to  the  Avenue  de  I'Ob- 
servatoiro ;  on  the  left,  street  and  church 
Saint  S6verin ;  beyond  the  Boulevard  Saint 
Germain,  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  des  Ther- 
mos, surrounded  by  a  square;  Bue  des 
Ecoles,  leading  to  the  College  of  France ; 
Church  de  la  Sorbonne ;  Bue  Soufflot,  flrom 
which  the  Pantheon  may  be  seen ;  Bues  de 
l'Abb6  de  TEp^e  and  du  Val  de  Gr4ce, 
from  the  former  of  which  the  Tower  of 
Saint  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas  may  be  seen, 
and  from  the  latter  the  Ddme  du  Val  de 
Grace ;  on  the  right,  Boulevard  Saint  An- 
dr6;  Fountain  Saint  Bfichael;  Boulevard 
Saint  Germain ;  Haison  Hachette ;  Bue  de 
TEcole  de  MMedn,  ending  with  tbe  Hospi- 
tal de  la  Clinique  and  the  Ecole  de  MMe- 
cin ;  Bue  Bacine,  from  which  may  be  seen 
the  Th^itie  de  I'Od^on;  Lyceum  of  Saint 
Louis;  Bue  Monsieur  le  Prince;  Garden 
of  the  Luxembourg ;  School  of  Mines,  and 
botanical  garden  of  the  School  of  Mode- 
pine. 

The  Boulevard  MoUtherbea  (2925  yards), 
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from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Gate  d'Asni- 
^res,  dividing  at  the  head  of  the  Place  La- 
borde,  near  the  new  church  of  Saint  Au- 
gustine, and  sending  a  branch  toward  Hie 
old  Barrier  de  Moneeaux,  which  passes  to 
tiie  left  near  a  park  of  the  same  name. 

The  grand^iwms  des  Ckampt Elyvies. 

The  Avenue  Joeiphim  (975  yards),  from 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  TEtoile  to  the 
Bridge  de  TAlma. 

The  Boulevard  d'JMa  (140B  yards), 
from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Place  du  Boi  de  Bome. 

Avenue  du  Boi  de  Rome  (1900  yards), 
from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Place  of  the  same  name. 

Avetme  d^Eplau^  from  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe to  the  Gate  de  la  Muette. 

Avenue  de  Vlmperairice  and  Avenue  de  la 
Grande  Annie^  ending  the  first  at  the  Gate 
Dauphine,  and  the  second  at  the  Gate  do 
Neuilly. 

Avenue  d'EuUng^  which  will  be  opened 
on  the  place  of  the  cit6  de  TEtoile. 

Avenme  du  Prinee  J^6me,  from  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  to  the  Avenue  des  Temea 
and  the  Place  de  Courcelles. 

Avenue  de  Woffram,  ttom  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe to  the  prolongation  of  the  Boulevard 
Malesherbes. 

Avenue  de  la  Rome  ffortente  (866  yards, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Boulevard  Mon- 
eeaux), from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the 
Park  Monoeaux. 

Avenue  de  Friedland  (1950  yards,  an- 
cient Boulevard  Beaujon),  fh>m  the  Place 
de  I'Etoile  to  the  place  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  streets  Faubourg  Saint  Honor6, 
de  Moneeaux,  and  de  I'Oratoire  du  Bonle. 

The  Boulevard  Hatuamann^  between  the 
preceding  place  and  the  Bue  de  la  Chaus- 
86e  d'Antin  (it  will  be  extended  farther). 

Avenme  de  PEmpereury  from  the  Place  du 
Pont  de  TAlma  to  the  Gate  de  la  Muette. 

Avenue  de  VAlma,  from  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elys6es  to  the  Quay  de  Billy. 

The  Boulevard  Pereire^  double  avenue, 
extending  fhnn  the  Station  of  the  Porte 
Maillot  to  the  Bue  de  Santd,  near  tibe  Sta- 
tion des  BatignoUes. 

The  Bovleiard  du.  Prince  Eughte,  fh)m 
the  Chateau  d'Eau  to  the  Place  da  Tr6ne. 

The  Boulevard  dee  Amandien  (1950 
yards),  firom  the  Chateau  d'Eau  to  the  an^ 
cient  Barrier  des  Amandiers. 

The  Boulevard  de  Magenta^  from  the 
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Cbitsau  d'Eau  to  the  G«te  de  Clignan* 
court,  cro&siag  the  Boulevard  de  Stru- 
boniig  Dear  the  eharch  Saint  Laorent,  and 
tbe  Roe  La&yette  near  the  ]>6p6t  daNord. 

The  Boulevard  Mkhard  hmmir  (1950 
yarda),  fhim  the  Boe  da  Fanboozg  da  Tem* 
pie  to  the  Flaoe  de  la  Baatille. 

Th0  Bwimard  St.  Germain^  from  the 
Qoaj  St.  Bernard  to  the  church  St  Ger- 
main dee  Pr68,  extended  only  as  £ar  as  the 
Boe  Haute  FeulUe  (it  will  be  continued  to 
the  Pahu»  ai  the  Legidative  Corps). 

Avemue  d»  Vincemm  (3883  yards),  from 
the  Bue  de  Lyon  to  the  ancient  Baoior  de 
Beuilly. 

The  BoMlevard  SAmtm-UU  (650  yards), 
fi#m  the  Bridge  d' Austeriits  to  the  Bue  de 
Chaienton. 

Afeenve  PamaUier  (1950  yardj),  from 
the  Abattoir  de  M^nilmontant  to  the  Bue 
d' Aliberty  on  the  north ;  and  to  the  south 
untQ  it  meets  the  Boulevard  du  Prince 
Engine. 

The  Boukifard  de  Phil^ffpe  Avguste,  from 
the  Barrikre  du  Trone  to  the  Cemetery  of 
the  P^re  la  Chaise. 

The  Boulevard  SakU  Marcel^  from  the 
Boe  de  Lourdne  to  the  Boulevard  Arago. 

The  Boulevard  de  Port  Bogal,  from  the 
Bue  MouflTetard  to  the  crossway  de  TOb- 
servatoire. 

The  Boulevard  Ara^^  from  the  Bue  de 
Louicine  to  the  Bue  d'Eiiler. 

The  nineteen  sections  of  tiie  Bue  MiU- 
4m,  tranafimned  into  boulevards,  bear 
the  following  names :  on  the  right  bank. 
Boulevard  PomaUnoekif  from  the  Gate  de 
Bercy  to  the  Gate  de  Pripns ;  Boulevard 
SouUy  from  the  Gate  de  I^ipus  to  that  of 
y  incennes ;  Boulevard  Iktvoutty  from  the 
Gate  of  Yincennes  to  that  of  Bagnolet; 
Boulevard  If  ortier,  firom  the  Gate  de  Bagno- 
let to  the  Gate  de  Bomainville ;  Boulevard 
/S^rnirier,  from  the  Gate  de  BomainviUe  to 
the  pass^ie  of  the  Canal  de  VOvnq;  Boule- 
vard Jfaedoualdf  from  the  passage  of  the 
Canal  de  I'Ourcq  to  the  Gate  d'Aubervil- 
liers ;  Boulanrd  Nejf,  from  the  Gate  d' Au- 
berviUiers  to  that  of  Saint  Ouen ;  Boule- 
vard Besmkres,  from,  the  Gate  of  Saint 
Ouen  to  that  of  Clichy ;  Boulevard  Berthier, 
from  the  Gate  de  Clichy  to  that  of  the  B4- 
volte ;  Boulevard  Gawrion  Saint  Cfr^  from 
the  Gate  de  la  B^volte  to  that  of  Nenllly ; 
Bouleeord  Lasmee^  from  the  €rate  of  Neuilly 
to  that  of  La  Mnette ;  Boulevard  Sueket, 


from  the  Gate  de  la  Muette  to  that  of 
Autenil;  Boulevard  Mural,  from  the  Gate 
of  Auteuil  to  the  Seine ;  on  the  left  bank. 
Boulevard  Mateinay  firom  the  Gate  of  the 
D^p6ttotheGate  A'ltti\»  \  Bouievard  Kd- 
lervumm^  from  the  Gate  d'ltalie  to  that  of 
GentiUy;  Boulevard  Jourdan^  from  the 
Gate  of  Gentillyto  that  of  Orleans ;  Boute- 
vard  Bruue,  from  the  Gate  d*  Orleans  to  the 
passage  of  the  Chemin  de  fer  de  I'Onest; 
Boulevard  Lrfebvre,  from  the  passage  of 
the  Cbenun  de  fer  de  TOuest  to  the  Gate  de 
Versailles;  Bovfevori  Victor,  frwn  the  Gate 
de  Yersaillea  to  the  Seine. 

The  Qucquf  .—The  quays,  beginning  with 
the  point  where  the  Seine  enters  Paris, 
are:  the  (Juoi  <fe  Brmsy  (on  the  right  bank, 
small  pavilion  of  the  ch&t^u  de  Bercy; 
vaJBt  d2p6t  of  wine,  brandy,  oil,  vinegar, 
etc);  the  Quai  de  la  Gore  (on  the  left 
bank),  directly  opposite  the  Quai  de  Bercy 
(on  the  left,  Gare  Triozon,  vast  basin,  where 
the  steamboats  are  sheltered  from  the  ice 
in  winter) ;  the  Quai  de  la  Bapk  (right 
bank);  the  QfKti  ^ AuetedUz  Qei%  bank), 
from  the  Quai  de  la  Gare  to  the  new  d6- 
p6t  of  the  Chemin  de  fer  d'Olieans ;  tbo 
Qmu  Bemi  IV,  (right  bank) ;  the  Quai  St, 
Bernard  (left  bank),  opposite  the  Quai 
Henri  IV.,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  D^t  of 
Wines;  the  Quai  de  Anjou  (left  bank); 
the  Quaie  dee  CHettme,  St,  Paul,  and  dee 
Ormee  (right  bank) ;  the  Quai  de  Bethune 
and  the  Quai  ^Orleant  (right  bank  of  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Seine) ;  the  Quai  St. 
Bernard  and  the  Quai  de  la  Toumelle  (left 
bank);  the  Quai  Bourbon,  the  Quai  de  la 
Grh?e,  the  Quai  NapoUon,  the  Quai  Pd- 
letier,  the  C2iia*  de  Gkvres,  the  Quai  Detaix  ; 
the  Quai  de  la  Megieeerie,  formerly  Quai 
de  la  FerraHle  (ri^t  bank) ;  the  Quai  de 
r^or^o^  (left  bank  ofthe  large  arm);  the 
Quai  de  VArckevidU  (right  bank  of  the 
small  arm) ;  the  Quai  Montebdlo,  opposite 
that  of  the  Archev6cb6 ;  the  Quai  du  Marchi 
Neufi  on  the  right  bank,  opposite  the  Quai 
St.  Michael ;  the  Quai  dee  Offhres,  the 
length  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  the 
Prefecture  of  Police ;  the  Quai  dee  Grands 
Augutlinsj  opposite  the  Quai  des  Orf^vres ; 
the  Quai  de  PEoole  (right  bank),  below 
the  Pont  Keuf ;  the  Quai  du  Louvre,  ex- 
tending the  length  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  palace  of  that  name ;  the  Quai  de  Con- 
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ti  (left  bank) ;  the  Quai  Mahqumi  Qetl 
bank) ;  the  Qitot  VdUjire  (l«f  t  bank),  for- 
merly  Quai  du  ThiatUu ;  the  Quai  d'  Onatf 
(left  bank),  bounded  by  a  barrack  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  the  Palace  of  the  Consul 
d'£lat  and  de  la  Conr  des  Compt^s,  the 
Grand  Chancellerie  de  la  Legion  d'Hon- 
nenr,  the  Ambasaade  d'Bspagne,  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  I^egislatiTe  Corps,  the  hotel  of 
the  president  of  the  Legtslatiye  Corps,  the 
centriU  magazine  of  the  military  hospitals, 
tho  stables  of  the  emperor,  constnic^  in 
1861-'e2,  and  the  d6p6t  of  marbles  of  the 
state ;  the  Qaai  det  Tidlene$  (right  bank), 
extending  the  length  of  the  garden  of  the 
same  name;  the  Qucd  de  la  Confirmee 
(right  bank),  serving  for  a  road  to  the 
American  horse-railway ;  the  Qdcd  de  BU" 
Uf  (right  bank),  fKm  the  Bridge  de  1' Alma 
to  the  ancient  Barrier  de  Pasey;  the  Qiuue 
dePassy  and  dMv^etaY (right  bank);  the 
Quaie  de  Grenelle  and  de  Javel  (left  bank). 

like  Bridgei,  —  There  are  27  bridges 
across  the  Sdne,  viz. :  the  Pont  NapoUon 
11 L^  a  few  yards  beyond  the  fortifica^ns 
between  the  Crate  de  Bercy  (on  the  right 
bank)  and  the  Gate  de  la  Gare,  composed 
of  6  arches  (788  yards  long),  and  serving 
at  the  same  time  for  a  railroad  and  for  feot- 
passengers ;  the  new  Pai^  de  Bercy  (5  el- 
liptical arches,  150  yards  from  one  support 
to  another),  recently  constructed  in  place 
of  an  old  suspension  bridge  of  the  same 
name ;  the  Poni  dAuHerlUz  (5  arches  in 
stone,  140  yards  in  length,  28  yards  in 
width.  The  names  of  the  principal  of- 
ficers killed  at  Austerlitz  are  inscribed  on 
the  ornaments  that  decorate  the  bridge), 
gravely  damaged  the  25th  of  January, 
1865,  by  an  explosion  of  gas ;  the  Pa»$ereUe 
de  CofukutOne,  a  wire  suspension  bridge, 
uniting  the  eastern  point  of  the  island  Scant 
Louie  to  the  quay  on  the  left  bank ;  the 
Pont  Marie^  built  in  stone  from  1618  to 
1685 ;  the  Pont  de  la  ToumeUe  (6  arches), 
rebuilt  several  times  since  1614,  and  en- 
larged and  restored  under  Ix>ai8  Philippe ; 
the  new  Pont  Saint  Louis  (near  this  bridge 
a  new  house  has  been  recently  established 
for  the  exposition  of  dead  bodfos) ;  the  new 
Pont  Louie  Philippe  (8  arches,  in  stone) ; 
the  PonteTArcole,  an  iron  bridge,  allowing 
the  passage  of  cairiages,  and  reconstructed 
in  1854  according  to  a  system  invented  by 
M.  Oudiy,  engineer ;  the  Pont  Notre  Dame^ 
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rebuilt  only  a  fSew  years  ago  x  ^^  PoKt  au 
Change  (8  elliptical  arches,  81  yards  in 
width),  entirely  reoonstmoted  in  1868 ;  the 
Pottt  de  VArtietkkk,  built  in  1828  on  the 
small  arm  of  the  Seine  (8  unequal  arches) ; 
the  Pom  cm  DoMe^  reeoiistracted  in  1858 
with  a  single  arch  on  the  small  arm  of  tho 
Seine ;  the  Pont  Saint  Charies,  covered  by 
a  glazed  gallery,  uniting  the  buildings  of 
the  H6tel  Dieu ;  the  Petit  Pont,  rebuilt  in 
1858  with  a  single  arch  in  stone ;  the  Pont 
Saint  Michael,  reconstructed  in  1857  om  the 
smaller  branch  of  the  Seine.  Tht  Pont  Neuf 
and  Statue  of  Henry  /F.— This  bridge  was 
constructed  in  the  middle  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury by  Henry  III.  Its  length  is  over 
1000  feet;  breadth,  78.  It  was  fonneiiy, 
like  the  London  bridge,  the  habitual  resort 
of  jugglers,  burglars,  and  thieves.  Near 
the  centre,  on  Tile  aux  Yache,  stands  tiie 
statue  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  erected  in 
1818  by  order  of  Louis  XYIII.,  and  was 
formed  from  the  material  of  the  statue  of 
Napoleon,  taken  from  Place  Yend^me,  and 
that  of  General  Desaix,  taken  from  the 
Place  des  Yictoires.  Its  height  is  14  feet, 
and  weighs  80,000  pounds.  The  bridge  is 
built  entirely  of  stone,  and  the  scene  tram 
it  is  very  beautifal ;  the  Pont  des  Arts,  con- 
structed frt>m  1801  to  1808,  and  reserved 
entirely  for  foot-passengers  (8  arches  of 
iron,  141  yards  in  length  and  11  yards  in 
breadth) ;  (he  Pont  du  Carrousel,  or  des 
Saints  Pkres,  uniting  the  Quay  Kalagnais 
to  that  of  the  Tuileries,  and  constrocted  in 
1882tol884(5it«n8reheB;  atthe  extrem- 
ities, 4  colossial  statues  in  stone  represent- 
ing, on  the  right  bank.  Abundance  and  In^ 
du^,  and  on  the  left  bank,  the  Seine  and 
the  City  of  Paris') ;  the  Pont  Roycd,  recon- 
structed in  1665  (5  arches.  Below  this 
bridge  is  a  wharf  from  which  the  steam- 
boats start,  going  ftmn  Paris  to  Saint  Cloud, 
during  the  summer) ;  the  Pont  de  Sotferi- 
no,  constructed  in  1858, 1859,  opposite  the 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (8  arches, 
156  yards  in  length,  22  yards  in  width).  On 
the  oomers  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
prino^l  victories  gained  by  the  French 
army  during  the  campaign  of  1859.  The 
Ponte  de  la  Concordc—Thia  bridge  was 
originally  called  Le  Pont  Louis  XV, ;  then 
Pont  de  la  Revolution,  In  1800  it  received 
the  name  Pont  de  la  Concorde.  It  leads 
from  Place  de  U  Concorde  to  the  Palace 
of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  was  built  In 
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time  jttn,  1787  to  1790,  mostly  from  the 
stone  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  the  Bas- 
tile.  Its  length  is  461  feet,  and  breadth 
61  feet.  It  is  composed  of  five  elilptical 
archea.  The  architect  was  Perennat ;  its 
ooat$240,000.  TlMdP<mtde§Im>cUide$ymnt' 
ing  the  Qaai  de  la  Con£^nce  to  the  Quai 
d'Orsay,  rebuilt  in  stone  in  1864,  '^  (^ 
arches,  statues  representing,  one  the  Vic" 
toire  terreUrej  the  other  the  Vktcire  Morv 
<iMe,b7 Messrs.  Di^boldt and  Villain);  the 
PotU  4k  r^lma,  conatrocted  in  1864,  '66  to 
unite  the  western  extremity  of  the  Qaai 
de  la  Gonftrence  to  the  Qoai  d'Orsaj  (8 
arches ;  between  these  arches,  statues  rep- 
resenting a  ffrmadier  and  a  soiuiM,  by  M. 
DiftHoldt ;  a  kmUerj  on  foot,  and  an  artil- 
leryman,  by  M*  Amaad) ;  the  Pont  d'Jtmt, 
constroeted  in  1806  to  1818,  oppoeito  the 
CSiampsde  Mars  (6  arches,  in  stone;  sculp- 
tared  eagles  above  the  piers ;  at  the  ex- 
tremities, oolossal  statoes  representing  al- 
fegorical  personages) ;  thtPaUduGPrneUe, 
constroeted  in  1818  (6  arches);  the  PoiU 
dM  Pomt  dm  Jtmr^  or  d'AnUmil,  finished  fai 
1866,  and  destined  for  the  passage  of  the 
nflroad.  There  are  2  roads,  one  for  foot- 
psssengers,  carriages,  and  horses,  the  oth- 
er for  the  railway ;  2  stories,  on  6  large 
arches. 

Placeif  Siaiueiy  and  FomUam»* — Pkice  de 
ia  BattUU  and  Celome  de  JuUUt,  1880.— 
The  Bastile,  which  formerlj  stood  here, 
and  which  gave  its  name  to  thfe  place,  aft- 
er haring  been  need  for  a  nomber  of  years 
as  fortress  and  stato  prison,  was  attacked 
and  captared  by  the  people  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1789 ;  the  following  year  it  was  de- 
moUshed  by  a  decree  of  tiie  National  Ckm- 
Tcntion,  and  part  of  the  material  employed 
in  the  oonstroction  of  the  Bridge  de  la 
Conoovde.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Faubomrg  St  Antoine,  and  on  this  spot  the 
insuiigents  erected  their  strongest  barri- 
cade in  1848.  Here  the  good  and  much- 
bdoved  Archbishop  of  Psris,  Denis  Aftw, 
was  shot  by  the  insorgento  while  using  his 
afibrts  to  stop  the  bloody  conflict  which 
had  been  going  on  for  three  days.  He  had 
obtained  permiBsion  from  General  Cayaig- 
nae  to  go  hi  person  to  try,  by  words  of 
peace,  to  stop  the  frightful  carnage  which 
was  going  on.  He  was  preceded  by  a 
young  man  bearing  an  olive-branch  as  a 
t^Leo  of  peace*    As  he  approached,  the 


mob  stopped  their  fire  for  a  few  moments ; 
the  archbishop  exhorted  them,  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  manner^  to  lay  down  their 


,  it  was  of  no  araO ;  the  firing  again 
commenced,  and  the  archbishop,  seeing 
that  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  was  se- 
tuming,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  musket 
ball.  The  insorgents  declared  they  were 
innocent  of  the  act.  He  died  in  less  than 
two  days  ;  his  dying  words  were,  "  May 
my  blood  be  the  last  spilt  in  dvil  war." 

The  CoUrnm  de  JuUUi  is  composed  of 
bronae,  weighing  over  168,000  pounds ;  it 
is  164  foot  high,  and  rests  on  a  basement 
of  white  marUe  ornamented  with  bas^e- 
liefo  in  bronze.  Over  the  Ckuinthian  cap- 
ital is  a  gallery  16  feet  wide,  surmounted 
with  a  gilt  globe,  on  which  stands  a  colos- 
sal figure  representing  the  Genius  of  Lib- 
erty. It  was  inangorated  in  1840,  when 
the  remains  of  the  yictims  of  1880  were  de- 
posited beneath.  Nearly  all  the  comba- 
tants who  fell  in  February,  1848,  were  in- 
terred here.  This  monument  is  generally 
considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
modem  architecture.  There  is  a  very 
beautiful  view  from  the  top.  The  keepers 
generally  expect  a  fee  of  about  one  franc. 

The  Plaee  de  la  Bcune^  surrounding  the 
edifice  of  this  name. 

The  Place  da  Carroutel  extends  from 
the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  west,  to 
the  Place  ot  Napoleon  III.,  on  the  east. 
This  place  derives  ito  name  from  a  tourna- 
ment held  here  by  Louis  XIY.  in  1662.  It 
is  separated  from  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries 
by  an  inm  railing,  before  the  centzal  gate 
of  which  rises  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  erected 
by  the  order  of  Napoleon  in  1806,  under 
the  direction  of  Percier  and  Fontaine,  and 
after  the  model  (tf  the  arch  of  Septlmius 
Severus  at  Borne. 

The  Place  du  Chateau  d'Eau,  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  the  bouleyards  dn  Temple, 
Saint  Martin,  du  Prince  Eugtoe,  de  Ma- 
genta, and  de  la  Rue  du  Temple,  owes  ite 
name  to  a  beantifiil  fountain  called  the 
Chateau  d'Eau. 

Plaoe  du  Chdteki  was  the  site  of  the 
court  of  justice  and  prison  of  Paris  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  middle  of  the 
present  square  is  a  fountain,  erected  in 
1808,  the  first  monument  raisied  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victories  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Empire.  On  this  plaoe  are  two 
fine  tiieatres,  the  Lyrique  and  the  Chatelet. 
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The  Phce  de  la  Concorde,  or  Place  Lome 

XV.  On  the  spot  where  formerly  stood 
the  statue  of  that  monarclf  the  Obelisk  of 
Luxor  now  stands.  The  great  space  which 
separates  the  garden  from  the  Champs 
Elys^  (a  square  of  750  feet  long  by  525 
broad)  composes  this  place,  which,  histori- 
cally speaking,  is  one  of  the  most  noted  in 
Paris.  Here  it  was,  in  1770,  that,  during 
the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  Louis 

XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  in  the  midst 
of  a  panic  caused  by  a  discharge  of  fire- 
works, the  carriages  were  driven  among 
the  people,  and  over  1200  persons  were 
trampled  to  death.  Here,  also,  took  place 
the  collision  between  the  people  and  the 
soldiers,  which  was  the  signal  fSor  the  de- 
struction of  the  BastUe.  On  this  spot 
stood,  in  1798  and  1794,  the  dreadful  guil- 
lotine, on  which  were  executed  Louis  XYI., 
his  uxifortunate  consort,  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Robespierre,  General 
Beauhamois,  the  Empress  Josephine's  first 
husband  and  grandfither  of  the  present 
emperor,  and,  in  little  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  over  2800  people.  The  Rus- 
sians, Prussians,  and  Anstrians  were  here 
reviewed  in  1814,  after  the  capture  of  Paris 
by  the  Allies.  At  this  place  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1848  commenced ;  and  it  was  here, 
also,  that  the  Constitutional  Assembly  pro- 
claimed the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  in 
the  same  year.  It  assumed  its  present  ap- 
pearance in  1770.  After  the  Revolution  it 
was  named  Place  de  la  Revotrntion ;  in  1800, 
Place  de  la  Concorde;  in  1814,  Place  Louis 
jrr.;  in  1852,  Place  de  la  Concorde  again. 

In  the  centre  of  the  place  stands  the 
Obelisk  of  Luxor,  presented  to  the  French 
government  by  Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of 
Egypt.  It  weighs  500,000  pounds,  is  72 
feet  3  inches  high,  7  feet  6  inches  wide  at 
the  base,  and  5  feet  7  inches  at  the  top. 
It  took  three  years  to  transport  it  from 
Thebes,  and  was  erected  on  its  present  site 
at  a  cost  of  $400,000.  A  plan  of  its  trans- 
portation and  erection  may  be  seen  in  the 
Mus^  de  la  Marine  in  the  Louvre.  It 
formerly  stood  in  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Thebes,  and  was  erected  by  the  great  Se- 
sostris  1500  years  before  Christ.  Every 
side  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Around 
the  square  are  eight  colossal  statues  repre- 
senting the  principal  cities  of  France.  On 
either  side  of  the  obelisk  stand  two  beauti- 
ful fountains,  the  one  dedicated  to  mari- 
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time,  the  other  to  fluvial  navigatkm.  The 
basins  are  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  Colossal 
figures  surround  the  base,  separated  by 
spouting  dfdphins,  winged  children,  and 
spouting  swans. 

Place  Dauphine,  formed  in  1606,  and 
named  after  tiie  Dauphin,  afterward  Louis 
XIII.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain  erected 
in  1803  in  honor  of  Desaiz,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  The  fountain  bears 
the  bust  of  Deealx,  represented  as  beings 
crowned  with  laurel  by  a  figure  of  France. 

The  Place  of  the  Are  de  Triompke  ds 
PEtoile,  which  is  the  beginning  of  twelve 
boulevards,  all  running  in  diffsrent  direc- 
tions.   In  the  centre  rises  the  Arc  de  Tri^ 
omphe  de  VEtoUej  which  opens  into  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.     This  oolossal  mona- 
ment  was  erected  to  celebrate  the  victo- 
ries of  the  French  under  the  Republic  and 
Empire.    It  owes  its  existence  to  Napoleon 
I.,  who  decreed  its  erection  in  1806,  in 
which  year  the  comer-stone  was  laid.    Its 
noble  and  majestic  simplicity  renders  it 
worthy  of  the  hero  who  commanded  its 
execution.     It  is  the  largest  triumphal 
arch  in  Europe,  being  152  feet  high,  137 
feet  broad,  and  68  feet  deep ;  the  height  ot 
the  principal  arch  is  90  feet :  its  cost  was 
about  $2, 100, 000,  and  was  thirty  yean  in 
completing,  being  finished  in  1836.    There 
are  two  principal  groups  of  statuary  on 
each  front,  which  faces  the  avenue  Ch^ps 
Elys^  on  one  side  and  the  Bridge  of  Neuil- 
ly  on  the  other ;  these  groups  are  thirty- 
six  feet  high,  and  the  figures  eighteen  feet. 
The  right-side  group  toward  Paris  repre- 
sents the  departure  for  the  defense  of  the 
country ;  the  Genius  of  War  encouraging^ 
warriors  to  action.     The  left  group  repre- 
sents the  victories  of  1810 :  Napoleon  I. 
stands  in  a  dignified  attitude,  while  Vlc» 
tory  places  the  crown  upon  his  brow ; 
Fame  surmounts  the  whole,  while  History 
is  occupied  recording  his  deeds ;  a  foreign 
soldier  is  in  chains,  and  his  arm  suspended 
to  a  tree.     On  the  &9ade  looking  toward 
the  west,  the  right  group  ropresents  **  Be- 
sisUtttce:'*  a  young  man,  guided  by  a  Ge- 
nius fiitting  over  his  head,  and  surrounded 
by  his  fiather  and  his  wife  holding  a  dead 
child  in  her  arms,  rushes  to  the  defense  of 
his  country ;  a  warrior  is  falling  from  his 
horse,  and  the  Genius  is  encouraging  them 
to  action.     The  group  on  the  left  repre- 
sents ^^Peoos:'*  a  warrior,  sheathing  his 
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sword,  stands  between  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, while  another  is  taming  a  bull  for  the 
purpose  of  agiicultore ;  and  the  Genius  of 
Peace,  crowned  with  laurels,  sheds  over 
them  her  protecting  influence.  The  last 
two  are  hy  M.  Etex,  who  received  for  the 
work  $30,000.  Above  the  arch,  on  the 
northern  side,  is  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  by 
M.  Jecther ;  and  on  the  southern  side,  the 
Battle  of  Jemappes,  by  Marochetti.  These 
scolptores  are  considered  superior  to  any 
Uiing  that  has  ever  originated  in  France. 
The  alto  relievo  on  the  western  front  is,  on 
the  northern  side,  the  Taking  of  Alexan- 
dria, by  Chaponni^ ;  tliat  on  the  southern 
side,  the  Passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Areola, 
by  Feuch^re.  The  alto  relievo  on  the  east- 
em  fa9ade  is,  that  of  the  southern  com- 
partment representing  the  surrender  of 
Hustapha  Pacha  at  the  Battle  of  Aboukir, 
by  M.  Seuvre ;  that  of  the  northern,  the 
death  of  General  Marceau,  by  M.  Lemaire. 
The  frieze  surrounding  the  whole  is  the 
work  of  several  artists ;  it  is  equally  divi- 
ded: one  half  (the  eastern  and  half  the 
northern  and  southern  fh>nts)  represents 
the  departure  of  the  armies  for  Italy ;  the 
deputies  of  the  nation  are  grouped  round 
the  altar  of  the  country,  distributing  flags 
to  the  troops.  On  the  corresponding  half 
of  the  frieze  wo  see  the  return  of  the  vic- 
torious armies,  offering  the  fruit  of  their 
victories  to  regenerated  France.  Nearly 
all  the  figures  arc  portraits.  The  interior 
is  ascended  by  winding  staircases,  which 
lead  into  several  large  halls.  In  on  2  of  the 
vaults  is  the  following  inscription:  ^^Ce 
monument  commend  en  1806,  en  Vhannewr  de 
la  Grande  Armie^  Umgtemp$  wierrompu^  con- 
tnaU  en  1823  avec  une  didicace  nowoeUe,  a  iU 

achevi  en  1836 quiVa  conaacre  h 

la  gloire  dee  ArmSes  Fran^aises."  After 
mounting  261  steps  we  arrive  at  the  top, 
from  which  we  have  one  of  the  best  views 
of  Plans  on  one  side,  and  the  Bois  or  Park 
of  Boulogne,  which  we  now  enter,  on  the 
other.  The  building  is  open  every  day:  a 
fee  of  half  a  franc  to  the  custodian  b 
sufficient. 

The  Place  de  Grhe,  reserved  formerly  for 
executions,  has  been  the  theatre  of  the  most 
moving  scenes  in  the  Revolutions  of  1830 
and  1848. 

The  Place  Louvois  or  RichelieUy  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  opposite 
the  imperial  library,  incloses  a  square.  In 
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the  midst  is  a  fountain  with  four  statues 
in  bronze  of  the  Seine^  the  Loire,  the  Ga- 
roime,  and  the  Sdone,  by  Mr.  Klagmann. 

Place  Napoleon  Iff. 

Place  du  Palais  Bourbon. — In  the  centre 
is  a  marble  statue  by  Feuch^res,  represent- 
ing Law.  There  is  a  pedestal  in  front  on 
which  a  statue  of  Louis  XY III.  was  to  be 
placed,  when  the  Revolution  of  1830  broke 
out.  In  June,  1848,  it  was  occupied  by  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  Republic  in  plaster. 

The  Place  du  Panthion  extends  before  the 
Church  Sainte  Genevieve. 

Place  Roycde  or  Place  des  Votgee,  was  the 
site  of  the  Palais  des  Toumelles.  It  was 
in  this  palace  that  Henry  II.,  in  tilting 
with  the  Count  de  Montgommeri,  received 
a  wound  in  the  eye  of  which  he  died.  In 
this  place  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIII. 

The  Place  du  Prince  Eugene  is  ornament- 
ed by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Prince  Eugene, 
erected  in  1863. 

Place  Vendome.-^ln  1668,  Louis  XFV. 
erected  this  place  on  the  site  of  the  hotel 
belonging  to  the  Duke  Yend6me,  the  -il- 
legitimate son  of  Henry  IV.  The  form  of 
the  place  is  a  perfect  octagon,  420  by  450 
feet.  The  buildings  bordering  on  the  square 
are  very  beautiful,  and  of  Corinthian  archi- 
tecture. In  the  centre  formerly  stood  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIY. :  this  was 
demolished  by  the  people  during  the  first 
revolution,  the  base  only  being  saved.  In 
1806  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  gave  orders 
for  the  erection  of  a  triumphal  monument 
in  honor  of  the  success  of  the  French  armies. 
The  column  is  of  Tuscan  order,  and  copied 
after  Trajan's  Pillar  at  Rome.  Its  height 
is  135  feet ;  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
86  feet ;  the  base  is  about  21  feet  high,  and 
20  square ;  we  ascend  by  an  entire  winding 
staircase  of  176  steps.  The  column  is 
covered  with  bas-reliefs  in  bronze,  com- 
posed of  276  plates,  made  out  of  1200  pieces 
of  cannon  taken  from  the  Russians  and 
Austrians,  representing  the  victories  of  the 
French  armies  in  the  German  campaign  of 
1805.  There  are  over  2000  figures  of  three 
feet  high,  and  the  metal  used  weighs  about 
360,000  lbs.  The  column  is  surmounted 
by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  I., 
11  feet  high.  The  one  familiar  to  Parisians, 
with  the  cocked  hat  and  military  surtout, 
was  taken  down  in  1863 ;  the  hero  now  ap- 
pears in  a  Roman  toga.     His  statue 
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hurled  to  the  groond  in  1814;  but  France 
was'  not  satisfied  until  a  finer  one  was 
placed  upon  the  summit.  The  whole  cost 
was  about  $300, 000.  From  the  summit  the 
best  view  of  Paris  can  be  obtained ;  and  the 
traveler  should,  by  all  means,  make  this 
place  the  object  of  one  of  his  earliest  visits, 
and  thereby  obtain  his  bearings  properly. 

To  the  northwest  lies  the  magidficent 
church  of  the  Madeleine  just  described, 
presenting  its  fine  range  of  Corinthian 
columns ;  to  the  southwest  we  perceive  the 
upper  part  of  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor  in 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  far  away  west- 
ward, over  the  beautiful  Champs  Elys^es, 
we  see  prominently  over  all  otiier  objects 
the  celebrated  L*Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
I'Etoile.  Nearly  south,  beyond  the  flow- 
ing Seine,  we  perceive  the  classic  portico 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  Legislative 
Place ;  and  in  the  distance,  in  the  same 
direction,  looms  up,  in  all  its  majesty,  the 
dome  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides ;  and  far 
to  the  southeast  we  see  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon,  the  most  elevated  object  in  the 
city.  Away  to  the  east  appear  the  tombs 
and  monuments  of  P&re  la  Chaise ;  while 
close  at  hand  you  have  the  gardens  and 
palaces  of  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre,  also 
the  Louvre  and  Gothic  towers  of  Notre 
Dame ;  and  in  nearly  the  same  direction, 
the  Place  de  la  Bastile  and  Place  du  Tr&ne, 
both  on  the  elegant  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  Rue  Rivoli  east- 
ward. The  custodian  expects  a  small  fee 
(say  half  a  franc),  and  furnishes  a  small 
lantern.  Open  from  10  to  6  in  summer, 
and  1  to  4  in  winter. 

In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  the  Colonhe 
Vendomey  erected  by  Napoleon  to  com- 
memorate his  campaign  of  1805.  On  the 
top  of  this  column  is  a  statue  of  Napoleon, 
which  represents  the  Emperor  as  a  Ro- 
man senator.  The  view  of  Paris  from  the 
gallery  is  very  interesting.  The  hours  of 
admission  are  from  10  to  6  in  summer,  and 
from  1  to  4  in  winter. 

The  Place  du  Tr6ne  is  ornamented  with 
columns  bearing  statues  of  Saint  Louis  and 
Philippe  Auguste. 

Place  det  VicUiiret, — The  buildings  which 
surround  this  place  date  back  to  1686,  at 
which  time  a  pedestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  erected  by  the  Duke  de  la  Feu- 
illade,  who  raised  it  at  his  own  expense  for 
the  purpose  of  perpetuating  his  gratitude 
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to  his  king.  It  lasted  until  the  Revolution 
of  1792,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  peo- 
ple. In  1808  Bonaparte  erected  a  statue 
to  the  memory  of  General  Desaix,  which 
was  taken  down  and  melted  to  form  the 
statue  of  Henry  IV.,  which  now  stands  cm 
Pont  Neuf.  In  1822  the  present  splendid 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIY.  was  placed 
here;  he  is  represented  as  a  Roman  em- 
peror crowned  with  laurels ;  it  was  design- 
ed by  Bosio,  and  weighs  16,000  lbs. 

The  Porte  SakU  Setdt  is  an  arc  de  tri- 
omphcj  erected  in  1672  in  commemoration 
of  the  conquests  of  Loub  XIY.  in  Germany. 

The  Porte  Saint  Martin  was  erected  in 
1674,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Franche- 
Comte. 

The  Statue  of  Marshal  JVey,  modeled  by 
Rude,  was  erected  in  1858  on  the  cross- 
way  of  the  Observatory,  near  the  same 
place  where  the  marshal  was  shot. 

The  Equestrian  Statue  of  Henry  IV.,  on 
the  Pont  Neuf,  is  the  work  of  Lemot. 

The  Fontaine  de  PArbre  Sec  was  con- 
structed in  1775  by  Soufilot,  at  the  angle 
formed  by  the  Rue  de  T  Arbre  Sec  and  the 
Rue  Saint  Honor6. 

The  Fontaine  de  la  Rue  de  GreaeUe  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  Paris. 

The  Fontaine  des  Innocents  was  erected 
in  1788  in  the  middle  of  the  former  market 
of  the  Innocents,  but  has  since  been  re- 
stored and  placed  in  a  square. 

The  Fontaine  Molih^  constructed  in  1844 
by  Yisconti,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Mo- 
li^re  and  the  Rue  Richelieu.  There  is  a 
statue  of  Moli^re  in  the  centre. 

The  Garden  of  the  TuHeries  was,  under 
Louis  XUI.,  separated  from  the  palace  by 
a  street  called  Rue  de  Tuileries.  Louis 
XrV.  gave  orders  for  having  it  remodeled, 
and  Le  Nostie  produced  the  chef-d*0Buvro 
we  now  see. 

The  garden  is  2250  feet  in  length  and 
1000  in  width ;  it  has  two  terraces,  which 
form  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  garden : 
the  centre  or  principal  avenue  is  skirted 
with  groves  of  splendid  chestnut,  elm, 
palm,  and  lime  trees.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  palace  is  the  private  garden,  which 
is  only  accessible  when  the  court  is  out  of 
town.  It  is  beautifully  laid  out  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  adorned  with  stat- 
ues :  some  are  copies  of  the  old  masters, 
and  many  originals.     In  the  centre  of  the 
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garden  is  the  ganoBt  dUejfj  over  2000  feet  in 
length,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  vast 
basin,  from  whence  the  water  gracefully 
spCMits  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.     The 
garden  contains  many  fine  marble  and 
bronze  statues,  among  which  is  the  cele- 
brated antique  group  of  Laocoon  in  bronze, 
taken  from  the  original  in  the  Vatican  at 
Borne;  Time  carrying  away  Truth;  the 
Bs^  of  Cybele  by  Saturn;  Ap(^  Belvi- 
dere  in  bronze.     The  entrance  to  the  pii- 
-rate  garden  from  the  Seine  is  adorned  by 
two  bronze  lions.     As  you  go  toward  the 
west  you  ascend  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
leads  to  the  terrace  overlooking  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde :  here  you  have  an  excel* 
lent  view,  not  only  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate garden,  but  of  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde and  Champs  Elys^es.     The  garden, 
daring  the  cool  hours  of  summer  and  sun- 
ny hours  of  winter,  is  filled  with  all  the 
gayest  of  the  society  of  the  capital,  as  well 
as  a  sprinkling  of  old  men,  nurses,  and 
children.     A  large  quantity  of  chairs  are 
strewed  over  the  garden,  which  may  be 
hired  for  two  or  three  sons  each.     The 
whole  is  interspersed  with  magnificent 
stetues  in  marble  and  bronze,  and  elegant 
marUe  vases. 

Looking  west,  he  will  B&^PUtcedela  Ccn- 
eorde^  farther  on  the  Champs  Eltf9k$^  at  the 
end  of  the  avenue  Champs  Elys^s  the 
Arc  ds  Triomphe  opening  into  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  There  is  no  view  in  the  world 
to  equal  it  We  will  suppose  the  traveler 
intends  to  devote  one  day  to  the  four  places 
—the  Garden^  Place  de  la  Ccnoorde,  Chatnpt 
Elytiee,  and  BoU  de  Boulogne;  after  he  has 
''done"  the  two  former  on  foot,  he  had  bet- 
ter take  a  voiture  for  the  two  latter. 

Gardm  of  the  Luxembourff,^TlaB  garden 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Paris,  and  is 
profusely  decorated  with  statues  by  tiie  best 
Pariuan  masters.  It  is  about  8000  fSeet 
Iqpg  by  2000  wide.  Nine  gates  afford  ac- 
cess to  this  beautiful  garden,  which  was 
first  i^anted  by  Desbrosses  at  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  the  palace.  Gratuitous  lec- 
tures are  here  given  by  Mr.  Hardy,  the  head 
gardener,  on  grafting,  pruning,  and  rear- 
ing of  bees.  It  is  open  to  the  public  from 
daylight  until  dark. 

Champs  Elysks.— It  is  very  difficult  to 
give  any  description  of  this  delightful  spot 
that  would  be  at  all  adequate  to  the  occa- 
uon.     It  is  neariy  200  years  since  the 


grand  avenue  was  formed.  Maria  de 
Medicis  purchased  nearly  all  the  ground, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  continually 
improving.  It  was  formerly  called  Le 
Grand  Cours,  but  now  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysks,  Its  length  is  over  1^  mOes,  ter- 
minating at  the  triumphal  arch  de  TEtoilc, 
half  way  between  which  and  Place  de  la 
Concorde  is  Romd  PoitU:  it  is  a  circular 
space,  with  six  elegant  lateral  fountains. 
The  avenue  has  foot-pavements  twelve  feet 
wide,  laid  in  bitumen.  All  the  avenues 
are  planted  with  magnificent  trees,  and 
bordered  by  walks  of  the  most  agreeable 
aspect.  Cast-iron  lamp-posts  are  placed 
along  the  edge  of  the  walks,  and  the  effect 
of  the  lamps  when  lighted  is  truly  splendid. 
In  fine  weather  the  Champs  Elys^  is  the 
fkvorite  spot  for  all  classes;  continually, 
from  morning  till  night,  are  circulating  a 
multitude  oi  sumptuous  equipages  going  to 
and  coming  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne; 
while  on  every  side  we  see  beautiful  groves 
surroTmding  the  Cirque  de  Tlmperatrice, 
the  Chateau  des  Flenrs,  the  Jardin  Mabile ; 
handsome  coffee-houses,  restaurants,  con- 
cert-rooms, elegant  fountains  surrounded 
with  fiower-beds ;  and  when  all  is  lighted 
up  by  the  thousand  lamps,  the  scene  is 
truly  seductive;  but  on  ^'f^te"  or  holy- 
days,  when  such  an  illumination  takes 
place  as  that  which  followed  the  entrance 
of  the  ''troops  from  Italy,"  the  scene  is  be- 
yond description.  When  every  building  b 
transformed  into  a  palace  of  fire,  and  every 
tree  into  a  pyramid  of  lights;  when  the 
brilliancy  of  coloring  disputes  with  the 
elegance  of  decoration,  it  is  enchanting  in- 
deed. 

Bois  de  Boulogne. — The  AveTtue  de  Vlm^ 
peratrke  extends  fix)m  the  Triumphal  Arch 
to  the  nearest  entrance  to  the  park.  This 
is  a  magnificent  avenue,  1800  yds.  long  and 
100  wide.  The  gate  through  which  we 
pass  is  called  Porte  Dauphkie,  which  ushers 
us  into  the  most  splendid  park  in  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  in  Europe  that  can  at  all 
compare  with  it ;  every  thing  that  wealth, 
taste,  and  art  combined  could  do  for  it,  has 
been  done,  to  add  to  the  natural  beauties 
of  this  spot.  It  is  now,  like  Hyde  Park 
at  London,  the  most  fashionable  prome- 
nade or  drive. 

^  After  the  capitulation  of  1815,  Welling- 
ton, with  the  British  troops,  encamped  in 
this  wood,  since  which  time  it  has  con- 
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tinually  been  improving.  It  has  assumed 
an  entirely  different  appearance  since  the 
year  1852.  Its  extent  is  immense,  being 
over  four  miles  long  by  aboat  two  wide ; 
contains  two  artificial  llikes,  encompassing 
two  beautiful  islands,  from  which  a  delight- 
ftd  view  is  obtained.  The  most  splendid 
equipages  and  finest  horses  of  the  capital 
are  seen  entering  the  carriage-road  which 
winds  around  the  lakes  a  distance  of  five 
miles.  On  the  largest  island  is  a  beautiful 
Swiss  cottage,  which  affords  excellent  re- 
freshments to  the  hungry  and  thirsty. 
You  will  also  find  them  peering  out  of 
clumps  of  trees  in  many  portions  of  the 
park.  The  Bois  suffered  much  during  the 
late  siege,  many  of  the  trees  having  been 
cut  down. 

Included  within  the  »»Boi8"  is  the  /7»>- 
podrome  de  Lor^champs^  a  race-course  con- 
taining 150  acres,  and  granted  by  the  city 
to  the  Jockey  Club  of  Paris  for  50  years, 
l^he  club  has  agreed  to  devote  the  net  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  letting  of  places  to 
faicreasing  tiie  stakes  to  be  run  for  at  the 
government  autumn  races.  The  Hippo- 
drome is  reached  by  the  splendid  AlUe  de 
Longchamps^  through  which  the  annual 
Promenade  de  LongchampSj  which  takes 
place  in  Paris  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  of  Passion  Week,  passes.  There 
are  various  ways  of  reaching  the  Hippo- 
drome; there  are  steamers  running  fix>m 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  omnibuses  to 
Keuilly,  and  railway  to  Suresnes.  The 
course  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country, 
and  all  the  buildings  display  a  style  of 
elegant  rural  architecture.  On  either  side 
of  the  emperor's  x>avilion,  which  is  beauti- 
fiilly  fitted  up,  are  two  stands  or  tribunety 
the  whole  protected  by  an  awning  resting 
on  cast-iron  pillars,  and  surmounted  by  a 
gabled  roof.  All  the  different  stands  are 
divided  into  compartments  for  the  members 
of  different  dubs  and  ministers  of  the  gov* 
emment.  The  course  commands  a  splen- 
did view  of  the  "Bob,"  near  which  is  Mr. 
Rothschild*s  beautiful  villa. 

Near  the  Hippodrome,  and  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  A116e  Longchamps,  is  situated 
the  Cascade  LongckampSy  a  fiAvorite  place  of 
resort  for  all  strangers — a  craggy,  artificial 
mound  forty  feet  high  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  wide.  Through  the  body  of  the 
mound  a  large  current  of  water  issues,  and 
foils  into  a  basin  bordered  with  rock. 
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There  are  two  small  streams  winding  their 
way  through  different  courses.  An  intri- 
cate passage  leads  to  the  top,  where  is 
situated  the  lake  from  which  the  cascade  is 
fed.  The  resemblance  to  the  works  of 
nature  b  so  exact  that  one  is  cheated  into 
the  belief  that  the  art  of  man  has  added 
nothing  to  its  native  beauties ;  but,  apart 
from  the  forest  growth  that  stretches  out 
on  every  hand,  the  whole  of  it  is  the  work 
of  man.  Every  portion  is  under  the  eyes 
and  hands  of  skillful  landscape  gardeners. 
The  roads  are  most  beautiMly  g^ded; 
the  paths  diverging  from  the  main  ave- 
nues inmost  graceful  curves;  the  wind- 
ing ways  ornamented  with  arbors,  bowers, 
and  shrubbery;  and  when  you  reach  an 
elevation,  the  scene  is  most  picturesquo 
and  charming,  stretching  away  to  lovely 
villas,  distant  hills,  streams,  and  wooded 
dells. 

We  now  strike  into  the  AUk  Longchamps, 
and  on  reaching  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  ARSe  de  la  JReine  Marguerite,  strike  into 
a  carriage-way  to  the  right,  which  leads  to 
the  Pri  Catelan,  about  the  centre  of  the 
park.  This  is  a  public  garden,  frequented 
by  the  most  respectable  people  of  Paris.  It 
is  finely  laid  out  in  groves,  i>avilions,  Swiss 
cottages,  grass-plots,  shady  walks — a  beau- 
tiftil  combination  of  sylvan,  rustic,  and 
garden  scenery. 

Here  we  have  the  ThSdtre  des  Fleurs, 
where  ballets  are  performed.  The  scenery 
is  all  real  water,  trees,  sky,  and  grottoes. 
On  f&te-nights,when  the  whole  is  brilliantly 
illuminated,  the  effect  is  perfectly  enchant- 
ing. The  ordinary  admission  is  one  franc ; 
on  f&te-nights,  three.  The  refreshments 
are  excellent.  Near  this  stands  the  Croix 
Catelan,  erected  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  the 
14th  century,  in  memory  of  a  Troubadour 
whom  he  had  invited  to  Paris,  and  who  was 
murdered  in  this  wood  by  the  escort  the 
king  had  sent  to  guard  him  from  robbers. 
He  inadvertently  mentioned  to  them  that 
he  was  the  bearer  of  great  treasures  to  the 
king.  They  immediately  resolved  to  mur- 
der him,  and  executed  their  diabolical  pur- 
pose on  the  spot.  On  searching  him,  they 
found  to  their  mortification  that  the  treas- 
ure spoken  of  consisted  in  a  few  bottles  of 
very  valuable  essences.  After  their  return 
to  the  palace,  they  stated  that  he  bad  failed 
to  come.  The  wood  was  searched,  and  his 
body  found ;  and  one  of  the  murderers  hav 
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ing  imprudently  scented  his'Ikair  with  the 
essence,  which  was  recognized,  the  whole 
party  was  arreted.  They  confessed  their 
crime,  and  were  executed  at  the  stake. 
The  monnment  is  in  veiy  good  repair,  con- 
sidoriifg  its  age  and  the  exposure.  In  1865 
a  beantifol  skating-pond,  with  elegant  par 
Tilions,  was  constructed  in  the  "Bois," 
where  the  ^ite  of  Paris  assemble  during  the 
skating  season. 

Betnming  through  the  Avenue  de  Long- 
diamps,  opposite  the  Porte  Maillot,  one  of 
the  principal  entrances  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, is  the  chapel  of  8i.  Ferdimand,  the 
scene  of  the  melancholy  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  in 
1842.  The  duke  was  on  his  way  to  the 
camp  of  St.  Omar  in  a  light,  open  carriage, 
when  the  horses  became  unmanageable, 
the  postillion  not  being  able  to  hold  them. 
The  duke  endeavored  to  get  out  of  the 
carriage ;  but  his  feet  having  become  en- 
tangled in  his  cloak,  he  was  thrown  to  the 
ground,  and  his  head  dreadfully  fractured. 
He  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  grocer, 
where,  at  7  o'clock  the  same  day,  he 
breathed  his  last.  An  elegant  chap^  was 
erected  on  the  spot,  50  feet  long  by  20  high. 
In  the  Gothic  style.  The  windows  are  of 
beautiful  stained  glass,  three  of  them  rep- 
resenting Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  The 
rest  represent  the  patron  saints  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  royal  family.  On 
the  high  altar  is  a  ''Descent  from  the  Cross" 
in  marble.  On  the  left  is  an  altar  conse- 
crated to  St.  Ferdinand,  and  on  the  right  is 
the  group  representing  the  prince  on  his 
death-bed ;  part  of  the  group  was  the  work 
of  his  deceased  sister,  the  Princess  Marii. 
Descending  a  few  steps  behind  the  altar  uf 
the  Virgin,  you  enter  the  very  room  in 
which  the  prince  died.  Opposite  the  door 
is  a  beautifnl  picture  rei^esenting  the 
death-bed  scene ;  the  figures  are  the  size  of 
life.  Among  the  persons  represented  are 
his  father  and  mother,  his  brothers,  the 
Dnkes  ot  Montpensier  and  Aumale  (Prince 
de  JoinvHle  was  then  at  Naples),  the  Prin- 
cess Clementine,  Marshals  Gerard  and 
Soult ;  his  wife,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
was  absent  at  Rag6res.  Service  is  per- 
formed, and  the  officiating  priest  resides  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  chapel. 

There  are  two  docks  here,  one  represent- 
ing the  time  the  duke  fell  (10  minutes  to 
12),  the  other  the  "time  of  his  death  (10 


minutes  past  4).  In  the  centre  of  the  court 
is  a  cedar-tree  brought  from  Mount  Leba- 
non, in  Syria,  by  the  late  duke,  and  trans- 
planted here  by  hiason,  the  Count  de  Paris. 
It  is  surrounded  by  cypress-trees.  A  fee 
of  a  franc  for  a  party  is  gene^y  given  to 
the  custodian.  The  diapel  doses  at4  o'clock 
P.M. 

Chwrchcs  of  Paris,— V^e  shall  now  give 
the  names  of  the  principal  churches  of 
Paris,  with  a  superficial  description  of  each, 
as  it  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
volume  to  enter  into  particulars.  We  shall 
commence  the  list  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant monuments  of  the  capital,  the  metres 
politan  church  of  Ao<re/)am«.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  present  church  was  laid  in  1160 
by  Alexander  III.,  Pope  of  Bome,  who  had 
at  this  time  taken  refuge  in  Fi-anoe,  al- 
though a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen 
had  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  present 
cathedral  as  early  as  the  time  of  Valen- 
tinian  I.  (A.D.  865).  The  west  front  was 
finished  during  the  reign  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, 1223 ;  and  the  southern  transept 
during  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  1267.  The 
whole  was  finished  in  the  year  1420,  being 
nearly  300  years  after  its  commencement 
This  cathedral  suffered  much  at  tb»  hands 
of  the  mob  during  the  Revolution,  but  was 
completely  repaired  preparatory  to  the  coro- 
nation of  Napoleon  I.,  and  also  at  the  Res- 
toration. The  beautiful  fa9ade  is  sur- 
mounted by  two  large  square  towers  80  feet 
high,  which  are  ascended  by  a  staircase  in 
the  northern  tower.  One  of  the  best  views 
of  Paris  may  be  obtained  from  these  towers. 
In  the  southern  one  is  the  famous  ''Bout' 
dofi"  bell,  which  weighs  32,000  pounds,  and 
requires  eight  strong  men  to  ring  it,  which 
event  only  takes  place  on  very  solemn  oc- 
casions. The  length  of  the  church  is  390 
feet ;  height  of  the  towers  from  the  floor, 
204  feet ;  width,  144  feet  The  roo^  rising 
30  feet  aJbove  the  vaulting,  is  356  feet  long 
and  37  wide;  It  is  entirely  covered  with 
lead,  weighing  over  400,000  pounds.  The 
interior  is  magnificent  The  arches  have 
double  entrances,  and  are  separated  by  two 
ranges  of  pillars,  surrounded  on  both  aides 
with  long  galleries  embellished  with  col- 
umns. Behind  the  high  altar,  which  is 
very  magnificent,  stands  Conston's  cele« 
brated  marble  group,  the  Descent  from  ih« 
Cross,    The  group  consbts  of  four  figures. 
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the  mother,  the  Savior,  and  two  angels. 
The  expression  given  to  the  face  of  the 
Savior  is  pecaliarly  noble  and  tonching. 
Some  of  the  pictures  in  the  interior  of  the 
choir  are  considered  ver^'  fine.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  there  is  a  fine  statae 
of  the  Mother  of  the  Savior,  by  Raggi. 
In  one  of  the  chapels  behind  the  choir  there 
is  a  fine  monument,  erected  to  Cardinal  de 
Belloj,  archbishop  of  Paris.  There  are 
a  number  of  excellent  works  -written  on 
the  Cathedral  of  N6tre  Dame,  any  of  which 
would  well  repay  perusal.  Mlchelet's  His- 
tory of  France  or  Victor  Hugo's  N6tre 
Dame  are  the  best.  On  the  southern  side 
of  N6tre  Dame  stands  the  Fountain  Notre 
Dame,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  archbish- 
op^s  palace,  which  was  sacked  by  the  pop- 
ulace in  the  Revolution  of  1880.  It  was 
finished  in  1845.  The  structure  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  is  60  feet  high ;  has  two 
t>asins,  the  larger  being  83  feet  in  diame- 
ter. 

Church  of  Scant  Roche,— Thia  church  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  richest  par- 
ish in  Paris,  the  worshipers  here  being  the 
most  fashionable  and  wealthy.  It  was 
commenced  in  1668,  the  corner-stone  hav- 
ing been  laid  by  Anne  of  Austria  and  her 
son,  Louis  XIV.,  but  was  not  finished  until 
a  century  later.  The  fii^ade  consists  of 
two  ranges  of  Corinthian  and  Doric  col- 
umns, standing  on  a  platform,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  columns 
are  surrounded  by  a  pediment  and  cross ; 
the  platform,  which  extends  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  church,  184  feet,  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  historical  events  of  great 
importance.  From  here  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette  was  led  to  execution; 
here  it  was  that  Bonaparte  leveled  his  can- 
on on  the  mob  during  the  Directory ;  here 
the  stand  was  made  by  the  people  against 
the  troops  of  Charles  X.  The  doors  of  this 
church  were  forced  open  at  different  thnes 
by  the  populace,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
ring the  bodies  of  Miles.  Chamerois,  Du- 
chenois,  and  Rancourt  in  the  body  of  the 
church.  They  belonged  to  the  stage,  and 
the  clergy  opposed  their  burial  here ;  but 
the  people  insisted,  broke  down  the  doors, 
and  carried  their  point.  The  interior  archi- 
tecture of  the  church  is  entirely  Doric ;  its 
length  is  400  feet,  and  is  most  profusely 
decorated ;  is  rich  in  sculpture  and  paint- 
ings. The  pictures  most  worthy  of  remark  1 
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are  the  R€mrred,ion  ofLazcurui^  by  Vieri ; 
The  Savior  driving  the  Money-<ihai^trs 
from  the  Temple;  his  Blessing  the  Infants f 
his  Delivering  the  Keys  to  Saint  Peter, 
There  is  a  beautiftd  piece  of  sculpture,  the 
Infant  Jesus  in  the  Manger;  also  the  Bap- 
tism of  Christ.  Standing  in  the  fifth  chap- 
el is  a  beautiful  monument,  erected  to  the 
Abb6  de  TEp^  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  pu- 
pils  of  the  institution  which  he  founded. 
The  singing  here  has  always  been  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  church  in  Paris.  An 
elegant  tribune  has  lately  been  fitted  up 
here  fbr  the  use  of  the  empress.  Saint 
Roche  is  situated  on  the  Rue  St.  Honor6, 
No.  290. 

The  Madeleine^  situated  on  the  Boule- 
vard de  la  Madeleine.  This  magnificent 
edifice  was  commenced  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  in  1764.  The  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  of  1789  suspended  the  work. 
In  the  year  1809,  Napoleon  I.  formed  the 
project  of  transforming  it  into  a  temple  of 
glory ;  but  the  other  disastrous  events  of 
1818,  ending  with  his  abdication,  interrupt- 
ed its  progress.  In  1815  Louis  XVIII.  or- 
dered it  to  be  converted  into  a  chapel  in 
honor  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  consort  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  Revolution  of  July  pre- 
vented tins  being  carried  into  effect.  Un- 
der the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  this  proud 
specimen  of  modem  architecture  was  com* 
pleted.  The  original  designs  were  by  Con- 
stant d'lvry,  but  it  was  completed  under 
the  direction  of  MM.  Huv6  and  Vignon* 
The  building  and  columns  stand  on  a  plat^ 
ibrm  828  feet  long  by  188  broad,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  aiflight  of  steps  extending  the 
whole  length  or  the  fa9ade.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  52  Corinthian  columns,  49  feet 
high,  and  5|  diameter  at  the  base.  The  en- 
tablature is  enriched  with  elegant  sculp- 
ture. The  roof  is  entirely  of  iron  and  cop- 
per ;  in  &ct,  there  is  no  wood  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  edifice.  The  doors 
are  of  bronze,  and  are  the  largest  in  the 
world,  next  to  St  Peter*s  at  Rome.  In 
the  walls  are  niches  containing  statues  of 
82  different  subjects.  The  interior  is  hand- 
somely decorated  with  sculpture,  gilt,  and 
marble.  The  paintings  have  been  execu- 
ted by  artists  of  the  greatest  merit.  The 
church  is  lifted  by  three  cupolas,  resting 
on  arches  supported  by  finted  Corinthian 
columns.  Around  the  choir  are  numerous 
chapels,  each  of  which  contains  a  statue  c^ 
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its  patron  saint.  The  high  altar  is  beaiu 
tifullj  sculptured  by  MarochettL  The 
principal  group  represents  the  Magdalen 
borne  to  Heaven  on  the  wings  of  angeb. 
Tbe  principal  painting  on  the  ceiling  is  hj 
Zei^er,  and  represents  the  establishment 
and  prepress  of  Christianity  since  the  death 
of  the  Savior.  The  Magdalen  is  borne 
before  the  throne  of  God,  surrounded  by  a 
Tast  multitude  of  mortals  who  were  instru- 
mental in  propagating  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, among  which  are  Constantino,  St.  Lou- 
is, Peter  the  Hermit,  Bichard  Cour  de  Li- 
on, Godf^y  de  Bouillon,  Dandolo,  **the 
blhid  old  Doge  of  Venice,"  Clotilde,  queen 
of  France,  Joan  of  Arc,  Baphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Louis  XIII. ,  and  Richelieu.  The 
last  group  is  Napoleon  receiving  the  impe- 
rial crown  from  Pope  Pius  VII.  The  whole 
cost  of  this  magnificent  structure  was  about 
$2,500,000. 


Proceeding  eastward,  along  Boulevard 
de  la  Madeleine,  we  arrive  at  Hue  de  la 
Paixj  on  the  right,  which  runs  from  the 
Boulevard  des  Capucines  to  Place  Ven- 
d6me.  The  continuation  of  this  street  is 
Roe  Castiglione,  which  brings  you  out  on 
Roe  Rivoli,  opposite  the  garden  of  the  Tuil- 
eries.  On  Rue  de  la  Paix  are  situated  the 
principal  jewelry  shops  of  Paris. 

Chvrch  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,— This 
church  was  commenced  in  1823  and  finish- 
ed in  1837.  Mr.  Lebas  was  its  architect. 
If  not  the  richest,  it  is  the  most  sumptuous- 
ly ornamented  church  in  Paris;  in  fact,  it 
xnore'resembles  a  museum  than  a  place  of 
worship.  It  is  situated  in  an  elegant  and 
gay  quarter  of  the  city,  and  Is  mostly  vis- 
ited by  persons  whose  principal  motive  in 
going  there  seems  to  be  the  display  of  their 
attire.  Its  length  is  204  feet  by  96  wide. 
The  portico  consists  of  four  Corinthian  col- 
umns, supporting  a  pediment,  over  which 
are  the  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Chari- 
ty. From  the  St.  Montmartre  it  ranch  re- 
sembles a  Roman  temple.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  windows  of  Uie  interior  are  paint- 


ed in  fresco,  illustrating  the  life  of  the  Vir- 
^n.  The  high  altar  is  supported  by  Co- 
rinthian colamns,  with  bronze  bases  and 
capitals.  The  choir  is  fitted  up  in  stalls, 
the  dome  of  which  is  decorated  with  figures 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  by  Delorme,  and 
the  wall  by  Helm  and  Drilling— the  Pre- 
tentaiian  in  the  Temple,  andJetus  in  the 
Temple,  Near  the  entrance  is  a  beautiful 
bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  and  infant  Christ, 
adored  by  angels.  Many  strangers  visit 
this  church  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to 
the  singing,  which  is  remarkably  good. 

Church  ofSt.Etutache.-^This  is  a  bold 
and  majestic  edifice,  but  there  is  little  uni- 
formity existing  in  its  style  of  architec- 
ture, which  is  partly  owing  to  the  length 
of  time  elapsing  between  its  commence- 
ment and  completion  (over  200  years).  The 
interior  of  the  church,  which  is  of  a  cruci- 
form shape,  is  beautifully  sculptured.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  is  supported  by  ten  col- 
umns of  more  than  100  feet  in  height.' 
The  stained-glass  windows  produce  a  very 
good  efiect.  There  is  a  beautiful  organ 
over  the  entrance,  which  cost  some  $14,000. 
The  high  altar  is  of  pure  white  marble,  and 
beautifully  sculptured.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  very  beautiful  paintings  in  this 
church. 

Church  of  8t,  Germain  VAuxerroiBy  in 
front  of  the  colonnade  of  the  old  Louvre, 
founded  on  this  spot  by  Childebert ;  pil- 
laged  and  devastated  by  the  Normans  in 
886.  During  the  residence  of  the  royal 
fiimily  in  the  Louvre  it  was  always  consid- 
ered the  royal  parish  church.  King  Robert 
rebuilt  it  in  998 ;  it  was  again  rebuilt  by 
Charles  VI  I.  in  1427.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1831,  while  the  funeral  services 
were  being  performed  in  commemoration 
of  the  Duke  de  Bern,  a  tumult  arose  in  the 
church,  and  it  was  completely  devastated ; 
the  mob  was  with  great  diificulty  prevent- 
ed from  tearing  it  down.  The  whole  of 
the  decorations  of  this  church  are  grand 
and  majestic,  its  works  of  art  chaste  and 
numerous.  It  was  from  the  belfry  of  this 
church  the  fatal  signal  was  given  for  the 
copmencement  ofthe  horrible  massacre  of 
St.  Bartheldmy. 

Church  of  St.  Stdpice,  in  Place  St.  Sul- 
pice. — The  comcr-stono  of  this  magnificent 
church  was  laid  by  Anne  of  Austria  in  the 
year  1645,  but  it  was  not  completed  until 
the  year  1745.     The  portico,  which  is  uni- 
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yersally  admired,  is  composed  of  a  doable 
range  of  Doric  columns  40  feet  high.  The 
entrances  are  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  intersected  by  doable  colamns  sup- 
porting a  gallery  and  colonnade  of  the 
Ionic  order.  Two  towers  surmount  the 
edifice;  the  one  210  feet  high,  the  other 
174.  They  are  also  of  different  forms, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  refusing  to  allow 
two  towers  of  the  same  description  on  any 
but  the  metropolitan  church.  On  the 
northern  and  highest  tower  is  the  telegraph 
corresponding  with  Strasburg,  and  on  the 
southern  is  that  for  Italy.  This  splendid 
structure  is  432  feet  long,  174  broad,  and 
95  high.  The  principal  entrance  is  flank- 
ed with  statues  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  interior  decorations  of  St.  Sulpice  are 
in  perfect  keeping  with  its  exterior  beauty. 
The  organ  is  most  magnificently  carved, 
and  is  considered  the  finest  in  Paris.  It 
represents  King  David  and  fifteen  other 
figures  playing  on  musical  instruments  or 
bearing  cornucopias.  The  church  contains 
22  beautiful  chapels,  wherein  are  many 
fine  paintings.  The  principal  is  the  Lady 
Chapel  behind  the  choir.  It  is  incrusted 
with  white  marble,  and  decorated  with 
most  magnificent  gilding  and  sculpture. 
The  dome  is  painted  in  firesco,  representing 
the  Ascension,  and  the  walls  the  Annunci- 
ation, Visitation,  Birth,  and  Presentation. 
A  meridian  line  possessing  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac  has  been  traced  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  transept.  It  is  continued 
along  an  obelisk  of  white  marble.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  fix  the  spring  equinox.  In  front 
of  the  church  is  the /^mntotn  of  St,  Sitlpice, 
erected  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.,  around 
which  a  fiower-market  is  held  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays. 

Church  duVal  de  Grace  cmdHapUalMU- 
itaire,  in  Rue  St.  Jacques. — This  church 
was  formerly  a  convent  for  nims,  which 
was  founded  by  Anne  of  Austria  in  1621. 
Having  been  married  to  Louis  XIII.  thirty- 
two  years  without  issue,  she  made  a  vow 
that  if  her  desire  to  give  an  heir  to  the 
throne  of  France  should  be  realized,  she 
would  build  a  church  at  Val  de  Grace. 
She  afterward  gave  birth  to  Louis  XIV. 
In  1645  the  first  stone  of  the  church  was 
laid  with  great  pomp.  In  the  court  is  the 
bronze  statue  of  BaronLarrey, Napoleon  I.  's 
surgeon-in-chief,  to  whom  he  left  $20,000. 
Ho  is  represented  leaning  against  a  gun, 
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and  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  will  of 
Napoleon,  opened  at  the  words,  *'/  le<Mve 
100 ,000 /r.  to  Surgeon^n-Chitf  Larrey.the 
most  virtuous  man  I  know. ' '  The  principal 
porch  b  ascended  by  a  flight  of  sixteen 
steps,  and  is  composed  of  eight  Corinthian 
columns.  There  are  few  churches  in  Par- 
is possessing  so  lofty  a  dome,  or,  in  gener- 
al, so  fine  an  appearance.  The  interior  of 
the  dome  represents  Paradise,  and  was 
painted  by  Mignard.  The  figures  are  over 
200  in  number,  and  many  of  them  seven- 
teen feet  in  height.  It  is  considered  the 
finest  fresco  in  the  world.  .  A  small  con- 
fessional near  the  high  altar  was  the  one 
used  by  Mademoiselle  de  la  Yalliire  pre- 
vious to  her  taking  the  vows.  From  win- 
dows in  the  passage  adjoining  may  be  seen 
the  house  she  occupied  at  the  time.  The 
military  attendant  will  show  you  the  cas- 
ket where  the  hearts  of  the  Bourbon  fam- 
ily were  formerly  preserved.  Anne  of 
Austria,  having  bequeathed  her  heart  to 
this  church,  was  the  origin  of  the  custom. 
The  remains  of  Queen  Henrietta,  wife  of 
Charles  I.,  king  of  England,  were  depos- 
ited here.  The  church  is  adorned  with 
frescoes  and  statues,  the  style  of  its  dec- 
orations being  purely  Corinthian.  Visit- 
ors are  admitted  every  day.  A  small  fee 
is  expected  by  the  military  guide. 

Church  ofSt.Etienne  du  ifon/.— This  is 
one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Paris,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Clovis.  It  has  been  en- 
larged several  times.  Its  stained-glass 
windows  are  deserving  of  particular  notice. 
It  contains  many  valuable  worics  of  art. 
The  festival  of  St,  Genevifeve  (who  was 
originally  buried  here)  takes  place  on  the 
8d  of  January,  and  the  ceremonies  which 
are  performed  then  and  for  eight  days  after- 
ward are  very  interesting.  In  1857  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  was  assassinated  by  a 
priest  in  presence  of  an  immense  crowd. 
The  murderer  was  condemned  and  execu- 
ted twenty-seven  days  after.  Its  pictures 
and  ornaments  are  very  valuable.  It  has 
lately  been  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $400,000. 
Some  of  the  greatest  persons  in  France 
have  been  buried  here ;  among  others,  Ra- 
cine, RoUin,  Lesueur,  and  Pascal. 

Church  of  St,  Vincent  de  Paul,  Place  La- 
fayette.— This  beautiful  church  is  entirely 
modem:  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  in 
1824,  and  the  whole  structure  completed 
in  twenty  years.    The  church  is  raised 
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•boot  thirty  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the 
place,  and  is  approached  by  two  large 
flights  of  steps,  flanked  by  elliptical  car- 
riage-ways. The  exterior  forms  a  paral- 
lelogram 248  feet  by  108,  and  the  interior 
198leetbyl02.  The  portico  is  rery  beau* 
tifol,  composed  of  doable  ranges  of  fluted 
Ionic  oolnmns,  on  each  side  of  which  rise 
two  lofty  square  towers,  connected  with  a 
balnstrade,  with  statues  of  the  four  eyan- 
geUste.  A  very  fine  view  of  Paris  may 
be  had  from  this  spot.  A  beautiftil  gilt 
laiUng  snrrounds  the  principal  fh>nt.  The 
main  door  is  of  bronxe,  and  represents  in 
twelve  niches  the  apostles  accompanied  by 
angels.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  di- 
vided by  four  ranges  of  Ionic  columns. 
There  are  eight  diflferent  chapels  in  the 
side  aisles.  An  arch  sixty  feet  high,  and 
richly  sculptured,  gives  access  to  the  choir, 
behind  which  b  the  Lady  Chapel,  contain- 
ing a  beautifbl  stained-glass  window  rep- 
resenting the  Virgin  and  Savior.  The 
wooden  ftimitare  of  the  church  is  richly 
carved,  particularly  the  altarpiece  and 
stalls  of  the  choir.  The  cupola  of  the 
choir  represents  the  Savior,  with  St.  Yin- 
cent  de  Paul  at  his  fSset,  surrounded  by  an- 
gels. The  place  in  fhmt  of  this  church 
was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  conflict  between 
the  populace  and  soldiers  in  1848. 

Ckmrdk  o/NStre  Dame  det  Viekrirts,  or 
de»  PetiU  Fires,  in  Place  des  Ptetits  P^res. 
— ^Founded  in  1629  by  Louis  XIII.  There 
are  several  very  richly-sculptured  chapels, 
in  one  of  which  b  the  monument  of  Lnlli, 
the  celebrated  composer.  There  are  a 
number  of  very  fine  paintings  in  the  choir. 
The  order  of  architecture  is  Ionic.  Dar- 
in the  Bevolution  of  1789  this  church  was 
nsed  as  an  exchange. 

The  SaiMte  C%qpe&.— This  splendid 
building  was  begun  in  1246,  under  the 
reign  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  189  fbet  high ; 
its  length  118  feet,  and  breadth  55  feet. 
The  roof  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire, 
108  feet  in  height,  richly  ^t,  and  adorned 
at  the  base  vrith  statoes  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  cast  in  zinc  The  interior  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  senudrcular  choir,  be- 
ing 108  feet  long  by  84  feet  wide.  It  is 
most  beautifully  painted  in  blue  and  red 
diagonals,  diamonds,  etc.,  interspersed 
wiljb  flevrs  de  lys.  In  the  nave  is  a  small 
door  leading  to  a  chamber  oidled  the  (Tro- 
toire  de  Louts  IX,,  from  which  this  mon- 
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arch  attended  mass  by  a  small  window 
looking  into  the  nave.  This  church  con- 
tains the  crown  of  thorns,  and  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  bought  of  Baldwin,  empe- 
ror of  Constantinople,  by  St  Louis.  Dar- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  church  in  1842, 
a  human  heart  was  found  under  the  altar 
inclosed  in  a  coffer,  which  some  antiqua- 
rians assert  to  be  the  heart  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Americcm  Chapel,  in  which  Dr.  £1- 
dridge  officiates,  is  situated  in  the  Rue  de 
Berri.  It  is  built  of  stone,  in  the  Gothic 
style.  The  interior  is  plain,  but  rich,  and 
in  excellent  taste.  The  pulpit,  choir,  and 
pews  are  of  solid  oak,  carved.  The  pews 
or  sittings  can  be  rented  by  the  year,  quar- 
ter, or  month.  The  church  is  supported 
by  pew-rents,  contributions,  and  collec- 
tions from  residents  and  strangers.  Di- 
vine service  every  Sunday  at  11^  A.M. 
The  music  by  the  choir  is  most  admirable, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  many  of  our 
first  resident  citizens  volunteering  their 
services.  For  Americans  prefen^g  the 
entire  Episcopal  service  there  is  a  church. 
Rue  Bayard,  at  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lamson 
officiates. 

Palaces  of  the  Jktileries  and  Louvre. — 
Napoleon  I.  cMiceived  the  design  of  con- 
necting the  Tuileries  with  the  old  Loovro, 
leaving  it  to  his  nephew  to  consummate 
that  noble  work.  In  1848  the  Provisional 
Government  signed  a  decree  to  commence 
operations ;  but  it  was  not  until  1852  that 
the  present  emperor  decreed  five  million 
dollars  for  the  purpose.  The  name  of 
Tuileries  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  all 
the  tiles  (iuiles)  used  in  Paris  were  form-i 
erly  manu£ictured  on  its  site.  The  cele- 
brated personages  who  have  inhabited  this 
palace,  and  the  political  events  that  have 
occurred  there,  make  It  a  most  remarkable 
place,  and  one  to  which  we  should  devote 
some  little  space.  In  1564,  that  cruel  and 
perfidious  princess,  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
purchased  the  ground  and  commenced  the 
present  palace.  Philibert  Delorme  was 
the  architect  It  was  much  improved 
under  Louis  XIII.  and  XIY.  Here,  in 
1572,  the  wicked  founder  of  this  palace 
gave  a  fi&te.  A  few  days  before  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Barthelcmy  there  was  an  alle- 
gorical representation,  in  which  all  the 
nobility,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  were 
actors.    Daring  the  perf<ninance,  the  King 
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of  Navarre  and  other  Hngaenots  were  pre- 
vented hj  Charles  IX.  and  hU  brothers 
from  entering  Paradise ;  they  were  pushed 
into  hell,  and  kept  there  scmie  time.    This 
-was  very  significant,  for  four  days  after 
the  horrible  massacre  took  place,  the  whole 
having,  been  arranged  before  the  f^e ;  and 
there,  amid   the   charms  of  music    and 
dancing,  100,000  souls  were  sent  unpre- 
pared to  meet  their  Maker.     It  Is  horrible 
to  think  that  a  woman  could  imagine  and 
coolly  prepare  a  ballet  on  the  massacre, 
arranged  beforehand,  of  part  of  the  nation 
over  which  she  reigned.     Louis  XIV.  re- 
sided here  until  the  completion  of  Ver- 
sailles.    It  was  then  occupied  by  fiimilies 
of  persons  attached  to  the  court  until  the 
return  of  Louis  XIV.     This  palace  is  a 
landmark  on  every  page  of  the  revolutions 
of  Paris.     In  June,  1792,  the  mob  en- 
tered it ;  in  August  of  the  same  year  tiie 
Swiss  Guard  were  murdered  in  it.      It 
was  the  official  residence  of  the  First  Con- 
sul ;  also  of  the  imperial  court.     After  the 
Restoration,  King  Charles  X.  and  the  roy- 
al family  resided  there.     The  mob  entered 
it  again  in  1830,  and  drove  out  the  king. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Louis  Philippe 
until  the  Revolution  of  1848,  when  a  party 
of  rioters,  in  company  with  some  loose 
girls,  occupied  the   apartments   for  ten 
days.  They  turned  the  king's  and  queen*s 
bedrooms  into  dining-rooms.    Every  thing 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on  they  made 
subsenrient  to  their  will,  celebrating  their 
orgies  night  and  day  in  the  most  magnifi- 
cent apartments  of  the  palace.     In  1849 
it  was  occupied  as  a  gallery  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  paintings.     Since  then  it  has 
been  the  city  residence  of  the  imperial 
family.     The  facade  fiicing  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries  is  about  1000  feet  in  length, 
running  from  Rue  Rivoli  to  the  Seine. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  mixed.     The 
first  or  lower  floor  columns  are  Ionic,  the 
second  Corinthian,  the  third  Composite. 
At  the  extreme  of  this  facade  we  see  two 
lofty  pavilions,  with  remarkably  high  roofii 
and  diimneys.    The  one  on  Rue  de  Rivoli 
is  called  Pavilion  Marsan,  the  one  toward 
the  Seine  Pavilion  de  Flore,     Napoleon  I. 
conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries  with  that  of  the  Louvre, 
which  stood  parallel  with  it  at  over  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant;   but  political 
events  trans|^red  which  prevented  his  car- 
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rying  out  his  designs.     It  was  left  for  the 
present  emperor  to  finish  this  stupendous 
undertaking,  and  we  see  in  what  a  re- 
markably short  space  of  time  this  colos- 
sal work  was  completed.     From  the  court 
behind  the   palace  of  the  Tuileries  we 
enter   into   the  PUue  du   CarrouieL     It 
was   here   that   Louis   XIV.  gave   that 
splendid  tournament  in  1612,  which  was 
attended  by  guests  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.     It  was  here  also  that 
Napoleon  received  that  magnificent  but 
ill-fated  army  previous  to  their  departure 
on  the  Russian  campaign.    There  are  four 
principal  issues  from  this  place,  two  on 
Rue  de  Rivoli  and  two  on  the  Quai  du  Lou- 
vre.     This  place  is  separated  from  the 
court  by  an  elegant  railing,  with  three  en- 
trances;   two  are  adorned  with  statues. 
Before  the  central  one  is  the  TVitunpAof 
Arch  erected  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1806  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $300,000.     During  the  first 
empire  it  was  crowned  by  four  antique 
horses  from  the  Piazsa  St.  Mark  at  Venice. 
They  were  restored  by  the  Allies  in  1815 ; 
and  in  1828  the  present  chariot  with  four 
horses  was  executed  by  Bosio.     Interior 
of  the  Tmleriet, — Open  to  visitors  on  Fri- 
days in  the  absence  of  the  court,  by  per- 
mission  from  the  adjutant  general  of  the 
palace.     The  following  is  the  usual  style 
of  the  letter  to  be  written,  which  must  be 
sent  by  post,  franked ; 

Monsieur  le  Ministre  (or  M.  le  Di- 
recteui^  according  to  the  functions  of  the 
party  addressed), — J'ose  vous  demander  la 
faveur  de  m'accorder  un  permis  pour  vis- 
iter, moi  et  ma  famille  (insert  the  name  of 
the  places).  J'ai  Thonneur  d'etre.  Mon- 
sieur, votre  tr^  humble  serviteur  (sign 
name  and  address). 

If  the  writer  does  not  receive  an  an- 
swer to  this  message  within  two  or  tiiree 
days,  he  will  do  well  to  call  at  the  proper 
office,  or  apply  at  the  office  of  the  hotel. 
The  ground  fioor  of  the  southern  wing  was 
fitted  up  for  the  Empress  Eugenie.  These 
apartments  were  formerly  occujrfed  by 
Louis  Philippe,  Madame  Adelaide,  and  the 
Prince  and  Princess  de  Joinville.  The 
northern  wing  and  Pavilion  Marsan  were 
occupied  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Ne- 
mours, Duke  and  Duchess  Montpensiir, 
Duke  and  Duchess  d*Aumale,  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  Count  da  P)wiS| 
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and  their  attendants.    The  apartments  of 
the  empress,  entered  by  the  Pavilion  de 
Flore,  can  not  be  visited  by  strangers,  and 
the  Mate  apartments,  as  we  before  said, 
only  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor.     The 
entrance  to  these  apartments  is  Dp  the  Es- 
calier  de  la  Ghapelle,  which  gives  access  to 
the  antechamber.    The  antique  ceiling  of 
this  apartment   formerly   decorated  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  La  Seine  Blanche, 
and  was  brought  from  Yincennes.    To  the 
left  of  this  apartment  is  the  theatre,  used 
as  a  supper-room  on  ball-nights  ;  it  is  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  800  persons.    Op- 
posite fids,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  the  MkUe 
dkapeL    The  visitor  is  next  conducted  to 
the  8aUe  de  la  Paix,     This  magnificent 
hall  is  used  as  a  ball-room.     Over  the 
mantel-piece  is  a  splendid  equestrian  por- 
trait ofthe  Emperor,  by  Midler.     In  the 
hall  is  the  silver  statue  of  Peace,  presented 
to  Napoleon  I.  by  the  city  of  Paris  after 
the  treaty  of  Amiens.     Next  comes  the 
SaBe  dee  MarSchaux,  the  finest  ofthe  suite. 
This  is  also  used  as  a  ball-room  on  state 
occasions.     The  walls  are  gold  and  white 
— the  furniture  green  silk,  damask,  and 
gold.     The  names  ofthe  great  battles  of 
Napoleon  I.  are  inscril^ed  over  the  gallery, 
and  the  busts  of  all  his  distinguished  gen- 
erals, and  portraits  of  many  of  them,  adorn 
the  walls.    The  next  apartment  is  the  SaBe 
Blanche,  or  card-room ;  the  Salon  d^ApoUon, 
and  then  the  SaUe  du  Tr6ne.    The  hang- 
ings are  of  dark  red  velvet,  embroidered 
with  gold ;  the  carpet,  of  Gobelins  manu- 
ftcture,  cost  nearly  $100,000 ;  the  throne 
stands  opposite  the  windows,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  of  red  velvet,  embroidered  with 
bees  in  gold.     Next  Is  the  Salon  Louis 
XrV.,  which  contains  the  following  pic- 
tures: Louis  XrV.  presenting  his  grand- 
son, Pln%  y.,  to  the  grandees  of  Spain ; 
his  fhll-length  portrait  in  his  seventieth 
year ;  and  also  his  portrait  as  a  cbfld,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Anne  of  Austria  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.     Next  to  this  is  the 
Gallery  de  Dmer^  or  dtnlng-room  on  state 
occasions.     Behind  these  are  the  private 
apartments  of  the  emperor ;  but  these  are 
not  shown,     A  fee  of  two  francs  is  usually 
given,  although  **  strictly  prohibited**  on 
your  ticket. 

The  Old  Louvre,  which  has  recently  been 
connected  with  the  Tulleries  by  the  New 
Louvre,  is  considered,  in  an  ardiitectaral 


point  of  view,  to  be  unequaled,  especially 
the  eastern  front,  by  any  building  in  the 
city.    Its  famous  colonnade,  known  as  the 
Colonnade  du  Louvre,  is  considered  one  of 
the  chefs -d'oDuvre  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIY.,  under  whom  it  was  erected.     It  is 
composed  of  28  double  Corinthian  columns. 
The  fii9ade  is  525  feet  in  length.     The 
magnificent  gateway  in  the  centre  pro- 
duces a  grand  effect.     The  gates  are  of 
bronze,  and  were  made  by  the  order  of 
Napoleon.    On  the  site  of  the  present  pal- 
ace formerly  stood  the  hunting-seat  of 
Dagobert     Under  Philip  Augustus  there 
stood  on  the  same  spot  a  castle  to  defend 
the  river,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose  the 
fhmous  Tower  o/ihe  Louvre,  which  was  used 
as  a  state  prison,  and  several  persons  of 
rank  were  confined  there  under  Charles 
yil.  and  Louis  XI.     Francis  commenced 
the  present  buildings.     It  was  from  the 
southern  window  ofthe  eastern  fh>nt  that 
Charles  IX.  fired  on  the  victims  of  St.  Bar- 
thel^my.    Louis  XIV.  having  been  divert- 
ed firom  the  Louvre  to  the  building  of 
Versailles,  it  remained  unfinbhed   untO 
1805,  when  Napoleon  had  it  completed. 
The  design  ofthe  palace  is  a  perfect  square, 
being  over  500  fiset  on  each  side.    Its  court 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  decorated  in 
Europe.     The  order  of  the  four  fi9ades  is 
principally  Corintliian  or  Composite.   It  is 
brilliantly  lighted  at  night  with  24  bronze 
gas-lamps.   This  palace  has  been  inhabited 
by  many  persons  of  great  hbtoric  celebri- 
ty, among  which  were  Henry  III.,  Henry 
IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henrietta,  widow  of  Charles  I.,  of  En- 
gland.   Part  of  the  New  Louvre  is  occupied 
as  offices  by  the  Minister  of  State  and  the 
Minister  ofthe  Interior.    Here  are  also  the 
barracks  of  the  Cent  Gardes,  the  apart- 
ments of  the  domestics  of  the  palace,  the 
imperial  stables,  imperial  riding  -  school, 
the  library  of  the  Louvre,  containing  some 
90,000  volumes.     This  was  formerly  the 
private  library  of  Louis  Philippe.     Some 
idea  ofthe  extent  ofthe  palace  may  be  had 
when  we  inform  our  readers  that  the  whole 
covers  over  sixty  acres  of  ground. 

Palais  de  VElysie  iVqpofcow.— This  pal- 
ace was  erected  in  1718  for  Count  d'Evreux, 
after  which  it  was  purchased  by  Madame 
Pompadour,  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  Ite 
southern  front  faces  the  Champs  Elysdes, 
opposite  the  Palais  de  V Industrie,    After 
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passing  through  several  hands  it  was  pur-  I 
chased  by  the  government,  and  became  a  1 
favorite  residence  of  Napoleon  I.  During  ' 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  Allies  it  was 
inhabited  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  Emperor  of  Eussia.  Napoleon  again 
occupied  it  after  his  return  from  Elba,  dur- 
ing his  short  reign  of  one  hundred  days. 
It  afterward  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Duke  de  Berri,  then  of  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux.  It  was  the  residence  of  Napo- 
leon III.  while  President  of  the  Republic. 
The  principal  apartment  in  this  palace  is 
the  SaUe  des  Souverains,  It  was  here  Na- 
poleon signed  his  abdication,  and  here  also 
her  majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert  partook  of  an  elegant  collation  in 
1855.  Some  of  the  finest  portraits  in  Par- 
is adorn  the  walls  of  this  saloon,  among 
which  are  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prus- 
sia, Victor  Emanuel  II.,  Queen  Victoria, 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abdul  Medjid,  Isa- 
bella II.  of  Spain,  Francis  Joseph  of  Aus- 
tria, and  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples.  Next 
to  this  is  the  favorite  bedroom  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  I.  It  now  contains  two 
full-length  portraits  of  Napoleon  III.  and 
the  Empress  Eugenie.  After  passing 
through  the  S^e  des  QiuUre  Sakotu  and 
the  library,  you  are  ushered  into  the  apart- 
ment fitted  up  by  Madame  Murat  for  the 
reception  of  her  husband  after  one  of  his 
campaigns,  where  in  every  battle  fought 
he  was  victorious.  It  is  fitted  up  as  a 
tent,  the  ornaments  being  all  of  a  warlike 
character.  The  Empress  Marie  Louise 
also  occupied  this  room.  The  famous  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  was  lodged 
here  in  1846.  Taken  altogether,  this  pal- 
ace is  one  of  great  historical  interest.  A 
fee  of  one  or  two  francs  is  expected. 

PalcM  Royal. — ^This  is  the  most  tr^ 
quented  of  all  the  public  edifices  in  Paris. 
It  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  be- 
tween the  years  1620  and  1636,  and  was 
then  called  the  Palais  Cardinal,  Riche- 
lieu presented  it  to  Louis  XIII.,  who,  when 
he  occupied  it,  changed  its  name  to  Palais 
Royal,  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  Anne 
of  Austria,  regent  for  the  young  king, 
removed  to  it.  In  1692,  Louis  XIV.  gave 
it  to  his  nephew,  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  part 
of  his  marriage  portioti,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  union  with  Mile,  de  Blois.  It  had 
a  theatre  capable  of  holding  8000  specta- 
tors. Here  the  cardinal  took  great  pridQ 
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in  having  his  own  productions  performed. 
Louis  XIV.  was  brought  up  in  the  palace, 
and  so  much  was  his  education  neglected 
that  he  hardly  knew  how  to  read  and  write 
at  an  advanced  age.  In  1781  the  debts  of 
its  owner  were  so  enormous  that  the  build- 
ings were  turned  into  shops  to  augment  his 
revenue.  After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  in  1793,  it  was  confiscated  to  the 
nation,  and  was  then  called  the  Palais  du 
Tribunat.  Under  the  Empire  it  resumed 
its  original  name,  and  the  Prince  Lucien 
resided  here  until  1831.  In  1848  it  was 
completely  devastated  by  the  mob ;  but  in 
1858  it  underwent  a  complete  refRdr  pre- 
paratory to  being  occupied  by  Prince  Napo- 
leon and  the  Princess  Clotilde.  Visitors 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  private  apart- 
ments. The  garden  of  the  palace  is  700 
feet  long  by  300  wide;  has  a  beautiful 
fountain  in  tiie  centre,  and  is  planted  with 
rows  of  lime-trees,  and  contains  many  very 
fine  statues.  It  is  the  resort  at  all  hours 
of  politicians  of  all  sorts  and  ranks,  who 
congregate  here  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring notes  and  reading  the  daily  jour- 
nals, which  are  hired  here  for  one  sou  each. 
There  is  an  arcade  extending  round  tho 
garden,  under  which  are  the  most  elegant 
shops  in  Paris,  mostly  occupied  by  watch- 
makers and  jewelers.  At  the  north  end 
some  of  the  finest  cafi^s  in  the  city  are  sit- 
uated, such  as  Viry'Sj  Trots  Freriu  Proven^ 
cauxy  and  Vefour's,  The  best  time  to  see 
this  palace  is  in  the  evening,  when  the  gar- 
dens and  shops  are  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  are  filled  with  politicians  and  idlers. 
In  some  of  the  restaurants  on  the  second 
floor  dinners  are  served  at  two  ftuncs  and 
upward.  The  southern  front  of  the  Palais 
Royal  is  on  the  Place  da  Palais  Royal^ 
which  is  bounded  by  the  new  MStel  du 
Louvre  on  the  east,  and  the  new  Palace  of 
the  Louvre  on  the  south.  Travelers  living 
at  the  H6tel  du  Louvre  will  find  the  Palais 
Royal  route  the  most  agreeable  in  going  to 
and  coming  from  the  Boulevards. 

Palais  du  Luxembourg^  directly  south  of 
the  Louvre,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine. 
Crossing  the  Pont  des^Arts,  and  up  the  Rue 
de  Seine,  we  come  to  the  Palace  of  the  Lux- 
embourg, built  by  Maria  de  Medicis.  In 
the  year  1612  she  bequeathed  it  to  her  sec- 
ond son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  it  was  then 
called  Palais  d'Orleans.  It  afterward  pas8« 
ed  through  the  h^nds  of  pochess  of  Moiit 
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pensier,  Bachess  of  Qoise  and  Alen90ii, 
Ix»ais  XIV.,  then  Duchess  of  Brunswick^ 
then  Madame  d*  Orleans,  queen  dowager  of 
Spain,  then  Louis  XVIII.,  -who  occupied  it 
up  to  the  Revolution  of  1791.  In  1795  the 
sittings  of  the  Directory  were  held  here ;  it 
was  afterward  occupied  by  the  Consul  and 
Senate.  In  1848  Louis  Blano  resided  and 
held  his  aodalist  meetings  here.  The  pal- 
ace formB  a  regular  square.  In  the  centre 
of  the  fa9ade  Rue  de  Tonmon  is  a  beauti- 
ful pavilion  surmounted  by  a  cupola  and 
ornamented  with  statues.  The  firont  facing 
the  garden  presents  three  main  buildings 
connected  by  two  galleries,  one  of  which  is 
DOW  decorated  with  the  pictures  of  the  first 
living  artists.  The  JSaUe  du  Senai,  where 
the  present  Senate  now  holds  its  sittings, 
is  a  semicircular  hall  of  90  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  seats  gradually  rise  fh>m  the  floor  to- 
ward the  walL  The  ceiling  is  beautifully 
decorated  with  allegorical  pictures  of  Pa- 
teiotism.  Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Law.  The 
SaUe  du  Tr6ne  is  a  gorgeous  saloon,  magnifi- 
cently sculptured  and  gilded.  On  a  plat- 
form situated  at  the  centre  of  the  wall  to 
the  right  stands  tlie  throne,  ascended  by 
four  steps,  covered  with  a  canopy,  and  rich- 
ly gilded.  The  principal  pictures  in  this 
lull  are  by  Hesse:  Napoleon  I.  at  tlie  In- 
valides,  Napoleon  I.  inspecting  the  forty 
flags  taken  at  Austerlitz.  On  the  othw" 
side,  the  return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome  in 
18i9,  Napoleon  III.  visiting  the  New  Loa- 
.  vre,  the  Distribution  of  the  Eagles  in  the 
Champ  do  Mars  in  1852. 

Adjoining  the  Salle  du  Tr6ne  is  the  Cab- 
met  de  PEv^pereury  which  contains  two  or 
three  very  good  modem  paintings:  The 
marriage  of  the  present  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, Kapoleon  I.  signing  the  Peace  of 
Campo  Focmio,  Napoleon  III.  returning 
from  St.  Cload.  The  library  of  the  palace 
is  very  complete,  and  contains  over  40,000 
volumes;  it  is  not  open  to  the  public,  but 
a  stranger  may  obtain  admission  by  produ- 
cing his  passport.  In  the  bedchamber  of 
Karia  de  Medicis,  which  is  splendidly  fur- 
nished, there  are  some  fine  works  of  art  by 
Rubens,  Poussin,  and  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne. The  chapel  is  snudl,  but  richly 
gilded,  and  contains  some  very  good  paint- 
ings. Back  ot  the  altar,  in  a  very  conspic- 
noos  place,  is  a  painting  by  one  of  our  coun- 
trymen, M.  Simon  White :  the  subject  is 
the  Ador^aUm  of  the  Skeph^rdi, 


The  GaUerjf  <if  Modem  Art,  which  is  en< 
tered  at  the  southeastern  pavilion  in  the 
court,  was  founded  by  order  of  Maria  de 
Medicis,  and  formerly  contained  the  24  pic- 
tures by  Rubens  now  in  the  Louvre,  which 
allegorically  represented  the  history  of  tliat 
queen.  It  now  contains  the  finest  works 
of  living  artists,  among  whom  stand  prom- 
inent Horace  Vemet,  Le  Suis,  Granet,  and 
Deveria.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the 
name  of  any  leading  work  of  art  in  these 
rooms,  as  it  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
removed  to  the  Louvre.  As  none  but  pic- 
tures of  deceased  artists  are  admitted  there, 
and  those  of  living  arUsts  here,  they  are  li- 
able to  a  removal  to  the  Louvre  immediate- 
ly on  the  death  of  an  artist.  The  gallery 
is  open  every  day,  except  Monday,  from  10 
to  4,  and  excellent  catalogues  are  sold  on 
the  spot.  It  will  be  necessary  to  take  your 
passport  with  you. 

The  Palace  of  the  L^Ulatwe  Body^  for- 
merly the  Palace  Bourbon,  stands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Seine.  This  palace  was 
erected  in  1722  by  Louise,  duchess  dowager 
of  Bourbon ;  it  subsequently  became  the 
property  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  who  en- 
larged it  at  an  expense  of  $4,000,000.  In 
1795  it  was  selected  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  of  * '  Five  Hundred!"  During  the 
first  empire  it  was  occupied  by  the  Corps 
Legislatif.  After  the  Restoration,  it  was 
again  taken  possession  of  by  the  Prince  of 
Cond^  and  the  part  that  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Corps  Legislatif  was  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies.  In 
1848  the  National  Assembly  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  The  principal  entrance,  which 
is  very  elegant,  b  on  Rue  de  TUniversitd; 
its  lofty  gateway  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  Corinthian  coloniuide,  terminating  with 
two  fine  pavilions.  The  palace  has  several 
courts,  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings, 
where  reside  the  diifferent  officials  of  the 
Legislative  Body.  The  fa9ade,  built  in 
1804,  is  remarkable  for  its  majestic  portico, 
ornamented  with  twelve  Corinthian  co> 
umns  resting  on  a  broad  flight  of  thirty 
steps.  The  tympan  is  adorned  with  a  largo 
number  of  allegorical  figures.  At  the  foot 
of  the  steps  ace  colossal  statues  of  Pru- 
dence and  Justice.  The  visitor  is  intro- 
duced into  the  interior  by  a  side  door  on 
the  west  end  of  the  portico. 

After  having  passA  tbrough  several 
rooms  ornamented  by  statues  and  paint- 
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ings,  we  enter  the  Leffitlative  HalL  It  is 
semicirculaTf  like  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington,  except  that  there  is 
no  lobby  behind  the  speaker's  chair,  which 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  semicircle. 
The  seats  rise  rapidly  in  amphitheatre  form 
to  the  back  range,  wliich  rests  against  the 
wall  at  an  eleyation  ot  ten  feet.  It  b 
adorned  with  a  colonnade  and  tribunes  for 
tlie  Corps  Diplomatique  and  public.  There 
are  also  tribunes  erected  for  the  imperial 
family.  February  24,  1848,  while  Louis 
Pliilippe  was  hastening  toward  St.  Cloud, 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  appeared  in  this 
hall  with  her  two  sons,  the  Count  de  Paris 
and  Duke  de  Chartres,  having  traversed 
from  the  Tuileries  on  fbot,  and,  taking  a 
seat  in  an  arm-chair,  with  her  sons  on  ei- 
ther side,  demanded  through  M.  Dupin 
that  her  eldest  son,  the  Count  de  Paris,  be 
proclaimed  King  of  the  French  under  her 
own  regency.  M.  Lamartine  opposed  it, 
wisliing  the  discussion  to  be  carried  on 
without  the  presence  of  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  fiunily.  The  tumult  out- 
side was  now  immense,  and  the  duchess, 
with  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier  and  Ne- 
mours, tried  to  escape,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble. The  duchess  now  attempted  to  speak, 
but  was  silenced  by  a  crowd  of  armed  men 
who  now  rushed  in.  During  the  m^6e, 
she  and  the  princess  made  their  escape  to 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  next  morning 
left  Paris.  The  library  of  the  palace  con- 
tains 65,000  volumes ;  to  obtain  permission, 
apply  to  the  secretary  of  the  president. 
For  those  who  wbh  to  hear  the  debates,  a 
pass  will  be  given  on  application  to  your 
embassador.  The  deposition  of  the  late 
imperial  dynasty  was  voted  by  the  Repub- 
licans September  4, 1870. 

Palmt  de  Plnduttrie^  commenced  in  1852, 
and  completed  in  1855 ;  it  was  inaugurated 
May  15, 1855,  by  the  opening  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  Industry  for  all  nations,  and,  dur- 
ing the  198  days  it  was  open,  over  22,000 
persons  entered  it  daily.  It  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  government  from  the  com- 
pany who  erected  it,  and  ib  now  used  fbr 
agricultural  shows,  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  living  artists.  On  either  side 
of  the  eastern  entrance  stand  two  beautiful 
equestrian  statues.  The  grounds  around 
the  palace  are  beaptifnlly  decorated  with 
fountains,  flowerbeds,  and  grass-plots. 
The  building  is  entirely  constructed  of 
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stone  and  iron,  with  a  glass  roof.  Its  length 
is  nearly  700  feet,  and  width  170.  'Hie 
whole  design  of  the  interior  is  very  simple. 

PcJaU  cbt  Quai  d'Ortatf. — ^This  magnifi- 
cent edifice  was  begun  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  I.,  but  was  not  completed  until 
the  time  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  palace 
comprises  a  central  court  and  two  lateral 
ones.  The  front,  &cing  the  Rue  de  lille, 
contains  the  chief  entrances  of  the  Consul 
d'Etat  and  the  Cour  des  Comptes.  On  en- 
tering, the  visitor  is  first  shown  into  the 
Salle  dei  Paa  Perdus^  a  large  square  apart- 
ment, in  which  four  Doric  columns,  with 
spiral  flutes,  support  a  gallery  opening  into 
a  vestibule  in  the  upper  story.  The  next 
saloon  is  the  8cdle  du  CompU  de  Commerce, 
in  which  is  a  view  of  the  Pari  de  Maneille 
by  Isabey. 

Grande  Salle  du  CotmU:  20  Corinthian 
columns  in  white  marble ;  portraits  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  France ;  medallions  rep- 
resenting the  state  counselors  of  the  First 
Empire.  On  the  ceiling,  symbolieal  figures 
of  Cotnmercef  of  AgrieuUurey  and  of  the 
moral  and  intellectnal  virtuee  of  the  states- 
man. Salle  du  Comiii  de  LeffidaHon:  the 
ceOing  is  supported  by  gilded  columns; 
among  the  paintings,  Juilmien  by  Eugene 
Delacroix ;  Moees  by  Marigny ;  Numa  by 
Hurat.  EeeaKer  d'Honmeur  of  the  Cour 
des  Comptes:  paintings  by  M.  Theodore 
Chass^rian,  among  which  Peace  protectmg 
<!Ae^r<tafMfJ^r»et(Ztere  is  the  most  remark* 
able.  Salle  d'Audtemce^  of  the  Cour  des 
Comptes :  here  are  two  paintings  by  Alaux, 
SairU  Louie  beiween  Juttice  and  Wiedcm, 
NapdUon  between  War  and  the  Arts,  On 
the  ceiling  are  three  paintings  by  M.  B6* 
sard,  of  Abundance,  Jmtice,  and  Labor, 

Palaia  de  la  Legion  d'B<mneHr  was  buiH 
in  1786,  by  the  architect  Rousseau,  for  the 
Prince  of  Salm,  but  was  bought  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  1880.  The  entrance  is  ki  the 
form  of  a  triumphal  arch  of  Ionic  order, 
flanked  by  s  colonnade  of  the  same  kind. 
The  front  is  deoorated  with  six  Corinthian 
columns,  forming  a  portico,  on  which  is  an 
inscription,  ffomteitr  et  Patrie,  The  prin- 
cipal saloon  is  a  rotunda,  40  feet  In  diam- 
eter, looking  on  the  river,  decorated  by 
Bocquet  under  Louis  XYI. 

Ptilaii  de  rinstitut,—Th\B  building  was 
constructed  by  the  architects  Lambert  and 
Dorbay  from  the  designs  of  Levan,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  Cardinal  Masarin,  and 
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wss  Unisbed  In  1662.  It  contaiiu  two  dis- 
tinct establishments,  the  Bibliotkkque  Maz- 
arm€  and  tlte  InstUut  de  France,  The  pres- 
ent library  contains  120,000  printed  vol- 
umes and  50,000  manuscripts.  The  library 
oonmsts  of  an  octagonal  room  with  alarge 
galleiy  tnming  at  right  angles,  186  feet  by 
24,  and  a  third  room,  64  feet  by  24.  The 
l>rincipal  room,  in  which  the  students  are 
accommodated,  was  the  site  of  the  famous 
Tour  de  Neele.  The  room  contains  sever- 
al busts  in  marble  and  in  bronze,  among 
others  those  of  Maiarin  and  Racine ;  here 
also  is  an  inkstand  of  the  great  Cond6. 

HM  des  Affaimt  EHrangeres,  began  in 
1846  by  M.  Guizot,  fronting  on  the  Qnai 
d'Orsay.  The  fii^ade  is  of  the  Doric  and 
lonk  orders.  The  whole  front  is  profbse- 
ly  sculptured.  The  offices  of  the  ministry 
are  on  Rue  de  ITJniversit^^  Its  whole  cost 
was  $1,000,000. 

ThtlnstUia. — ^The  western  pavilionleads 
to  the  grand  hall,  which  is  fitted  up  with 
b^Mihee  inrming  a  semicircle,  in  ft^t  of 
which  are  placed  the  seats  and  bureaux  of 
the  president,  secretaries,  etc.  In  this  hall 
are  marble  statues  of  Bossuet,  Descartes, 
Fto61on,  and  Tully.  The  BiM^Mqtte  de 
rimHtiU  contains  about  60,000  volumes, 
among  which  are  many  valuable  Oriental 
works.  In  the  library  is  the  celebrated 
marble  statue  of  Yoltabe  by  Pigalle.  The 
8aUe  deg  Bkmce$  is  adorned  by  statues  of 
Badne,  ComeiUe,  MoU^,  Lalbntaine,  Pu- 
get,  and  Poussin.  Along  the  walls  there 
are  benches  for  the  public,  dioee  in  the  cen- 
tre being  reserved  for  reporters.  To  ob- 
tain tickets  of  admission  to  the  annual  meet- 
ings, the  application  should  be  made  at 
least  one  month  befbrdiand. 

ESiel  de  VUk,  situated  on  Place  de  V  H6. 
tel  de  Yille,  formerly  Place  de  Gr^ve. — It 
was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
municipafity  of  Paris  at  over  $8,000,000. 
It  was  commenced  in  1588  and  completed 
in  1605.  The  H^telde  Yille  possesses  great 
Intsrett,  ft^xn  the  numerous  historical 
events  of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  window  from  which 
La&yette  presented  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
people ;  the  room,  also,  in  which  Louis  XYI. 
spoke  to  tbe  populace  crowned  with  the  cap 
of  liberty;  the  room  where  Robespierre 
held  his  council ;  also,  the  one  in  which  he 
attempted  to  commit  suicide.  One  of  the 
three  cciurts  that  comprise  this  edifloe  is 


approached  ^y  a  broad  flight  of  steps.  On 
these  steps  M.  de  Lamartine,  in  the  most 
courageous  and  heroic  manner,  declared  to 
the  infririated  mob  that,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
the  red  flag  should  not  be  the  flag  of  France. 
The  ediflce  is  surmounted  by  a  belfry,  in 
which  the  town  clock  is  placed.  It  is  light- 
ed at  night.  The  8aUe  du  Trtm  and  state 
apartments  are  very  magnificent.  The 
Gr(md  Galerie  de$  FHes^  situated  in  the 
eastern  wing,  where  all  the  dty  fHes  are 
given,  is  beautiful  beyond  description. 
Communicating  vrith  this  saloon  is  a  gal- 
lery, where  guests  may  witness  the  magic 
scene  below.  It  was  in  tliis  room  the  ball 
was  given  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  Queen 
Yictoria  and  Prince  Albert  in  1855 ;  also, 
to  Yictor  Emmanuel  in  1855,  and  to  the 
Grand-Duke  Constantino  in  1857.  Over 
7000  person#have  been  admitted  to  a  city 
ball,  the  circuit  of  rooms  thrown  open  to 
the  public  being  over  half  a  mile.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  state  apartments,  there  are 
nearly  600  rooms  in  tiie  hotel  occupied  by 
officers  and  clerks.  Immediately  under- 
neath the  Galerie  des  Fdtes  is  situated  the 
Salle  St,  Jean.  It  b  used  for  civic  pur- 
poses and  public  meetings.  For  a  ticket 
of  admission  to  see  the  apartments,  which 
are  only  open  on  Thursdays,  apply  to  M. 
le  Prefect  de  la  Seine  from  1  to  4  P.M. 
When  a  party  is  collected  a  guide  hurries 
yon  through,  describing  the  rooms  in  a 
sing-song  manner.  A  small  fee  is  expect- 
ed. 

The  Banque  de  Fnmce^  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Yrilli^re,  was  founded  in  1808,  and  since 
the  year  1848  it  is  the  only  bank  allowed 
to  if»ue  notes.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is 
182,500,000  fr.  The  building  was  formerly 
the  hotel  of  the  Duke  de  la  YrilU^re,  but 
during  the  Revolution  it  was  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Count  de  Toulouse, 
one  of  whom  was  the  Princesse  de  Lam- 
balle.  Iffany  of  the  original  paintings  and 
decorations  remain  in  the  rooms.  The 
vaults  are  of  enormous  extent,  and  on  any 
alarm  of  fire  or  robbery  they  can  instant- 
ly be  flooded. 

La  Bourse,  or  the  Exchange. — ^This  su- 
perb structure,  which  is  built  in  the  same 
style  as  the  Ifadeleine,  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  Convent  des  FiUes  St.  Thomas, 
Rue  Yivioine.  It  was  commenced  in  1808, 
and  finished  in  1826.  Its  length  is  212 
feet  by  126;  the  principal  fa9ade  is  ap- 
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proached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  irhich  extend 
the  whole  length  of  the  western  front. 
The  boildmg  is  sorroonded  by  66  Corinth- 
ian columns,  supporting  an  entablature  and 
attic.  There  are  four  statues  placed  at  the 
comers  of  the  edifice,  representing  Com- 
merce, Industry,  Agriculture,  and  Naviga- 
tion. The  hall,  called  the  Salle  de  Bourte^ 
is  116  feet  long  by  76  broad :  here  the  mer- 
chants and  stock-brokers  meet  from  12  to  8 
o* clock  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  stocks,  and 
from  8  to  5}  P.M.  for  other  business.  The 
floor  of  this  hall  is  capable  of  holding  2000 
people.  Travelers  should  never  fail  to  visit 
the  Bourse ;  during  business  hours  the  ex- 
citement, noise,  tumult,  and  confusion  are 
beyond  description.  Ladies  are  not  now 
admitted  except  by  permission  of  the  Com- 
missaire  de  la  Bourse.  The  entrance  fee 
was  formerly  one  franc.  It  was  found 
that  the  mode  of  selling  stock  excited  such 
a  passion  for  gambling  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  refuse 
them  admittance  during  business  hours. 

Mint^  or  Hotel  des  Mowudes,  situated  on 
the  Quai  de  Conti. — ^This  superb  building, 
constructed  between  the  years  1771  and 
1775,  on  the  site  of  the  Hotel  Conti,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  structures  in  the 
capital.  The  principal  front  is  350  feet  in 
length  and  80  in  height.  It  has  three  sto- 
ries. On  the  ground  floor  are  five  arcades, 
supporting  six  Ionic  columns  crowned  with 
an  entablature,  and  ornamented  with  six 
statues  of  Peace,  Abundance,  Trade,  Pow- 
er, Prudence,  and  Law.  The  vestibule  is 
adorned  with  fluted  Doric  columns.  On 
the  right  is  the  magnificent  staircase,  like- 
wise adorned  with  Doric  columns.  Ascend- 
ing the  staircase,  we  enter  an  antechamber 
which  contains  the  coining  machine  in- 
vented by  Thouvelin,  from  which  we  pass 
into  the  splendid  saloon  entitled  Miuie 
MoneUnre^  possessing  the  most  complete 
collection  of  medals  since  the  reign  of 
Francis  I. :  medals  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
Louis  XII.,  Henry  YIIL,  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu ;  medal  commemorating  the  taking  of 
Sebastopol ;  Queen  Victoria's  visit  to  Par- 
is ;  visit  of  the  French  National  Guard  to 
London  in  1848 ;  the  proclamation  of  the 
Empire ;  the  marriage  of  the  present  Em- 
peror; medals  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Kos- 
suth, Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  numer- 
ous others  of  eqiuil  notoriety.  In  the  Salle 
Napoileoh  are  all  medals  strtick  under  the  1 
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Consulate  and  Empire.  Here  also  we  per- 
ceive a  medal  in  bronze,  from  the  mask 
taken  at  St.  Helena  of  Napoleon  I.  twen- 
ty hours  after  his  death ;  idso  his  bust,  in 
marble,  by  Canova.  By  a  law  of  France, 
every  jeweler  is  obliged  to  have  his  silver 
and  gold  stamped  and  assayed  in  this  office 
before  offering  it  for  sale.  The  laboratory 
of  the  hotel,  where  the  operation  of  coining 
for  the  entire  empire  takes  place,  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  All  the  machinery  of  the 
establishment  is  worked  by  two  steam-en- 
gines of  32  horse-power.  There  are  eleven 
different  machines:  two  for  small  coin, 
two  for  two-franc  pieces,  six  for  five-franc 
pieces,  and  one  for  gold.  When  they  are  all 
in  operation  they  produce  about  $300,000 
per  day.  The  operation  of  coining  silver 
may  be  witnessed  by  the  visitor,  but  not 
the  coining  of  gold,  on.  account  of  the  par- 
ticles which  are  continually  dropping  on 
the  floor ;  they  are  all  swept  up  and  refined 
again.  To  visit  the  laboratory,  apply  in 
writing  to  M.  le  President  de  la  Commis- 
saire  des  Monnaies;  but  the  museum  is 
open  to  visitors  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
from  12  to  8,  without  a  ticket 

MoKufaOwrt  NaHonak  des  GobeUnt  ei  de 
la  Saoofmerie.—Thvi  factory,  founded  by 
Jean  Gobelin  in  1450,  was  for  a  long  time 
a  private  establishment,  but  in  1662  it  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  the  govermnent.  Tke 
carpets  made  here  are  unrivaled  for  the 
fineness  and  strength  of  their  texture  and 
brilliancy  of  the  colors.  Its  productkms 
are  destined  chiefly  for  palaces  of  the  state 
and  presents  to  foreign  governments. 
Many  of  them  cost  as  much  as  $80,000, 
and  require  over  ten  years  of  time  to  man- 
ufacture. There  was  one  made  for  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Louvre  1300  feet  in  length.  The 
closeness  with  which  the  workmen  rival 
the  painter's  art  is  truly  wonderful.  Three 
large  rooms  are  open  for  the  exhibition  of 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  work  executed 
in  the  last  200  years.  There  are  6  work- 
shops containing  25  looms.  It  is  absolute- 
ly  necessary  to  bring  your  passport  to  se- 
cure admittance.  The  shops  and  exhibi- 
tion rooms  are  open  from  2  to  4  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays.  Catalogues  are 
for  sale,  price  15  sous ;  no  fees  expected. 
Another  state  carpet  manufactory  was 
transferred  to  the  Gobelins  in  1826,  called 
La  Savonnerie,  fieom  having  been  former- 
ly carried  on  in  an  old  so^  factory. 
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JmprimhieNatumale,  or  the  Goveminent 
Printing  Office. — In  the  year  1552  Francis 
I.  established  a  roj'al  press  in  the  Louvre, 
ifhich,  after  several  changes,  was  finally 
transferred,  in  the  year  1809,  to  the  build- 
ing it  now  occupies.  This  hotel  was  the 
property  of  the  notorious  Cardinal  de  Bo- 
lian,  wh(we  intrigues  cast  so  much  odium 
on  the  unlu^py  Marie  Antoinette.  This 
18  one  of  the  most  complete  establishments 
in  Europe.  There  are  about  1000  persons 
empbyed  here,  among  whom  860  are  wom- 
en, and  every  thing,  fk'om  the  casting  of 
the  type  to  the  binding,  is  done  in  this  es- 
tablishment. In  1830  many  of  the  steam 
presses  were  broken  by  the  mob,  but  ten 
stUl  remain,  and  about  350,000  sheets  are 
thrown  off  daily.  The  printing  of  the  ace 
of  clubs,  of  the  kings,  queens,  and  knaves 
of  cards,  is  a  government  monopoly  in 
France,  and  about  12,000  sets  are  printed 
every  day.  When  Pius  VII.  visited  this  es- 
tablishment, the  Loid's  Prayer  was  printed 
in  150  different  languages  during  his  visit, 
and  he  was  presented  with  it  all  bound  be- 
fore his  return  to  the  carriage.  This  build- 
ing may  be  seen  on  Thursdays,  at  2  P.M. 
precisely,  with  a  ticket,  which  must  be  ap- 
plied for  by  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  le  Di- 
rectenr  de  I'lmprimerie  Nationale. 

La  Mcawfacture  de  Porcekdne  de  Sevres, 
— Sevres,  two  leagues  west  of  Paris,  is  pret- 
tily situated  on  the  Seine,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  villages  near  the  metropolis. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  Porce- 
lain Jfartufadory^  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, wldch  will  soon  be  transferred  to 
the  Park  of  St.  Cloud.  Louis  XV.  bought 
this  establishment  in  1759,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  since 
then  it  has  belonged  to  the  state.  The  es- 
tablishment consists  of  the  show-rooms  or 
mofforine,  the  museum,  and  the  laborato- 
ries or  cudiertf  these  last,  however,  are 
not  shown  without  special  leave,  which 
must  be  obtained  by  a  letter  to  the  direc- 
teur,  M.  Reguault. 

Manufacture  des  Tahact. — ^The  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco,  in  any  form,  is  a  govern- 
ment monopoly  in  France.  There  are 
about  10  different  manufactories  through- 
out the  kingdom,  but  the  one  in  Paris 
works  up  one  third  of  the  tobacco  bought 
by  the  government  from  the  tobacco-grow- 
ers. All  tobacco  imported  must  also  be 
6old  to  the  government    There  are  about 


1900  persons  employed  here,  of  whom  1500 
are  women,  400  men  and  boys.  The  wom- 
en are  chiefly  employed  in  cigar-making. 
The  whole  process  may  be  seen,  fh>m  the 
stripping  of  the  leaves  to  the  final  produc- 
tion. 

Hotel  des  Posies,  or  General  Post-office, 
in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  was 
built  by  the  Duke  d'Epemon,  and  bore  the 
name  of  ArmenonviUe  until  1757,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  the  government  for  the 
General  Post-office. 

Entrepot  des  Glaces,  in  the  Rue  St.. Den- 
is, 212,  is  a  large  plate-glass  warehouse,  be- 
longing to  two  companies,  that  of  Mon- 
term6  and  of  Quirin  and  Cirey.  The  look- 
ing-glasses are  cast  at  St.  Gobain  and  at 
Cirey,  near  La  F^re,  polished  at  Chauny, 
and  silvered  at  this  d^pot.  The  process  of 
silvering  may  be  seen  any  day  from  9  to 
12  by  applicafion  to  the  porter,  who  will 
expect  a  small  fee. 

The  Pantheon  is  situated  on  Place  du 
Pantheon,  Rue  St.  Jacques.  This  church 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Abbey  of 
Ste.  Genevieve.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross,  with  a  lofty  dome.  The 
portico  is  modeled  after  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome ;  it  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  11 
steps,  and  sustained  by  6  fluted  Corinthian 
columns,  60  feet  high  by  6  in  diameter ;  on 
the  pavement  there  is  a  composition  in  re« 
lief  by  David,  representing  France  dispen- 
sing honors  to  her  great  men,  who  have 
honored  and  illustrated  her  by  their  tal- 
ents, virtue,  and  courage.  At  the  feet  of 
France  are  seated  History  and  Liberty,  re- 
cording their  names,  and  wearing  crowns 
to  reward  them.  The  dimensions  of  the 
building  are,  length,  802  feet ;  breadth,  255 
feet ;  height  from  the  pavement  to  the  top 
of  the  dome,  270  feet.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  four  naves,  surmounted  by  the 
dome,  and  separated  by  a  range  of  130 
fluted  Corinthian  columns.  The  ceilings, 
which  are  richly  sculptured,  are  80  feet 
fi'om  the  pavement ;  the  dome  is  splendid- 
ly painted  by  Gros,  for  which  he  received 
$20,000,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  X. 
on  his  fiirst  visit  to  the  church.  The  nave 
and  transepts  are  decorated  with  copies  of 
the  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Ra- 
phael in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  Many  per- 
sons of  great  celebrity  have  been  buried 
here,  among  others  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Marshal  Lannes,  the  Duke  de  MonteHUo^ 
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Mlrabcau,  and  Marat:  the  last  two  were 
depantheonized  by  order  of  the  national 
government,  and  the  body  of  Marat  was 
thrown  into  a  common  sewer  in  the  Rue 
Montmartre.  This  building  has  cost  the 
government  over  $6)000,000  since  it  was 
founded.  Open  every  day;  a  fee  of  a 
firanc  is  expected  firom  a  party. 

n6td  PompHen,  the  former  Mantion  of 
Prince  Napdeon, — It  is  extremely  difficolt 
to  obtain  permission  to  visit  the  mansion, 
as  forty-nine  persons  out  of  every  fifty 
who  apply  are  refused. 
The  mansion  is  built  in  the  style  of  Dio- 
mede's  house  at  Pompeii,  as  described  by 
Buiwcr  in  his  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  and 
in  keeping  with  the  paintings  and  furni- 
ture of  the  houses  of  that  ill-fited  city, 
which  have  been  and  are  daily  being  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii.  On  the  right  and  on 
the  left  of  the  entrance  stand  the  bronze 
statues  of  Minerva  and  Achilles.  On  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  entrance  a  dog  is 
represented  in  mosaic,  with  the  words 
'^  Cave  canem"  (beware  of  the  dog) ;  on 
entering,  the  word  »*  Salve"  (Hail  I  Wel- 
come I).  The  walls  of  the  vestibule  are 
beautifully  frescoed.  The  Seasons,  the 
heathen  goddesses  Panthea  and  Hygeia, 
flower-beds,  birds,  and  animals,  are  all  ad- 
mirably represented,  being  copied  from  the 
antique  paintings  of  Pompeii.  We  now 
enter  the  inner  court,  or  allium  of  the  an- 
cients. In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  ba- 
sin of  white  marble,  in  which  all  kinds  of 
pretty  fish  are  floating  round.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  basin  is  paved  with  marble,  in- 
laid with  white,  yellow,  and  green.  Around 
the  court  are  arranged  the  busts  of  Napo- 
leon I. ;  his  fiither  and  mother.  Carlo  and 
Letitia ;  his  brothers  Joseph,  Lucien,  Lou- 
is, and  Jerome ;  his  sisters  £liza,  Caroline, 
and  Pauline,  and  the  Empress  Josephine ; 
also  the  busts  of  the  present  Emperor  and 
Empress.  On  the  right  is  the  drawing- 
room,  splendidly  decorated  in  imitation  of 
ros»o  atiHco,  The  adjoining  dressing-room 
is  hung  with  yellow  velaria  and  the  bed- 
room with  blue.  On  the  left  of  the  court 
is  the  library,  gynmasium,  and  smoking- 
room.  Around  the  latter  is  arranged  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  pipes,  from  the 
largest-sized  Turkish  to  the  smallest-sized 
meerschaum.  There  are  two  beautiful 
bath-rooms,  one  of  which  is  intended  for 
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swimming ;  the  other  of  ordinary  size,  tho 
floor,  walls,  and  ceilings  being  covered 
with  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  kind  of  ala- 
baster, the  whole  surmounted  by  a  dome 
painted  blue,  with  stars.  There  is  anoth- 
er room  filled  with  paintings  and  curiosi- 
ties. An  air  of  comfort  pervades  the  whole 
mansion,  so  different  from  the  state  apart- 
ments tliat  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing. 
Among  the  houses  of  historical  interest 
are, 

Maiton  de  Francoii  /•',  which  Frauds  L 
built  at  Moret  for  his  sister  Margaret,  and 
which  was  afterward  transferred  to  its  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  Cours  la  Reine,  cor- 
ner of  Rue  Bayard.  The  walls  are  adorn- 
ed with  medallions  attributed  to  Jean  Gou- 
jon :  Louis  XII.,  Anne  de  Bretagne,  Fran- 
cis II.,  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  Henri  II., 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  Francis  I.  On  the 
outside  is  the  following  inscription : 

^^  Qui  ecit  frenaro  lluguam,  sensumque  domare, 
Fortior  est  illo  qui  iVangit  viribiifl  urbes." 

Maiton  deP.Comeille(Rue  d'Argenteuil, 
18). — In  the  court  is  a  bust  of  the  poet  with 
this  inscription : 

*^  Je  ne  doia  qu*a  moi  eeul  toute  ma  renomm^** 
On  the  second  story  is  the  room  in  which 
Comeille  ttreathed  liis  last. 

Maiton  de  Racine  (Rue  Visconti,  19). — 
Racine  died  in  this  house  in  1699,  after  hav- 
ing inhabited  it  for  40  years. 

SPORTS. 

Races  or  steeple-chases  take  place  an- 
nually in  April,  in  June,  and  in  September. 
The  reunion  in  the  spring  is  composed  of 
six  days,  that  of  summer  and  autumn  of 
three  days  respectively.  The  Jockey  Club, 
or  SodiU  d* Encouragement  pour  VAm&iorc^ 
tion  det  Chevaux  en  France^  organizes  these 
reunions  and  awards  many  of  the  prizes. 

There  were  formerly  three  prizes :  that  of 
the  Empress  (15,000  fr.)  in  the  spring ;  that 
of  the  Prince  Imperial  ^^0,000  fr.),  and  that 
of  the  Emperor  (20,000  fr.)  in  the  autumn. 
At  the  summer  meeting  of  Longchamps 
the(7rafMiiV*»<20ParMwasrunfor.  The 
stakes  consisted  of  a  work  of  art  of  suitable 
value,  given  by  the  Emperor,  and  of  100,000 
fr.,  given  one  half  by  the  city  of  Paris  and 
the  remainder  by  the  five  great  railway 
companies.  The  races  of  Paris  take  place 
in  the  Plain  de  Longchamps ;  others  have 
also  been  organized  at  Chantilly,  Yer* 
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saOIes,  Fontaineblean,  Yinceimes,  and 
PoTchefontame. 

Jodcey  Cbtb. — ^Ls  Soci^t^  d*Eiicoiirage- 
ment  pour  rAm^lioration  des  Races  de  Che- 
Tsnx  en  France,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Jockey  Clnb,  was  organized 
in  1888,  to  render  tiie  races  more  popolar, 
and  to  engage  the  government  to  increase 
the  ralne  of  the  prizes.  A  committee  of 
80  is  charged  exdnsively  with  all  relaling 
to  the  races,  and  with  the  use  of  the  ftinds 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  Three  commis- 
sioners, chosen  annually  by  this  commit- 
tee, are  the  sovereign  judges  of  the  races. 
The  rooms  of  the  Jockey  Club  are  Rue 
Scribe,  1  his. 

Hij^podrome  de  Longchcanps^  granted  by 
the  city  to  the  Jockey  Club,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  April,  1857.  It  is  1500  metres  in 
length  by  SOO  in  breadtii.  The  late  Em- 
peror's  pavilion  stands  alone,  with  two 
tribunes  on  each  side.  It  consists  of  a  sa- 
loon and  sitting-room,  beautifully  fitted  up, 
opening  on  a  platform,  from  which  a  stair- 
case descends  to  tiie  race-course.  The  pa- 
vilion is  surmounted  by  a  gabled  roof,  in 
the  style  of  an  ornamental  Swiss  cottage. 
The  stand  east  of  the  pavilion  is  set  apart 
fat  the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club. 

MUSBUIIS. 

Mtaie  du  Lcttvre, — Entering  by  the  Pa- 
vilion Sully,  we  come,  first  in  order,  to  the 
Salle  des  Caryatides,  which  derives  its 
name  from  ibur  colossal  caryatides,  by 
Jean  Goujon,  who  was  shot  here,  during 
the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  while  at 
his  work.  Here  Catharine  de  Medicis  held 
her  court ;  and  Henry  III.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henry  IT.,  in  turn,  inhabited  these 
rooms.  This  room  contains  the  well-known 
antique  of  Oignd  and  the  Omtemr,  In  the 
next  gallery  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Mel- 
pomene; here  are  also  some  fine  mosaics, 
representing  Victory,  the  NOe,  the  Po,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Dnieper.  Farther  on  is 
the  SaUe  de  Diane,  containing  the  celebra- 
ted antique  called  Diana  a  la  Biehe.  Then 
follows  the  entrance  to  the  Place  Ncqmleon 
ni.  The  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  a 
beautiful  fresco  of  Prometheus  with  the 
heavenly  fire.  We  next  enter  a  series  of 
rooms,  once  occupied  by  Anne  of  Austria, 
containing  some  beantifnl  antiques,  among 
which  is  Uiat  of  ApoUo  Lycien  and  Bacchus. 
Th?  ceilings  are  adorned  with  frescoes  of 


various  mythological  subjects.  The  ool- 
lection  in  this  suite  of  apartments  amonkits 
to  nearly  one  thousand  objects,  consisting 
of  vases,  statues  or  busts,  and  bas-reli«fs. 
After  retracing  your  steps  and  ascending 
the  staircase  of  Henry  II.,  we  find  on  the 
right  side  the  SaU§  des  Stances,  filled  with 
antique  bronzes,  among  which  is  the  Bc^ 
ofih/s  SaJbmes,  The  next  apartment  is  the 
8ai0e  Henri  If.,  containing  a  vast  amount 
of  enamels,  carved  ivory  caskets,  etc  Next 
to  this  is  the  Salh  des  Sept  Cheminies,  con** 
taining  some  beautiful  busts.  The  master- 
pieces of  David,  Gros,  Girodet,  Prudhon, 
and  G^ricault  are  in  this  room.  Here  also 
Henry  IV.  died,  after  he  had  been  stabbed 
in  the  street  by  Ravaillac.  Next  is  the 
SaUe  des  Brontes,  in  which  are  some  very 
beautifVil  antique  bronzes.  Next  to  this 
is  the  Salle  Monde :  the  ceiling  is  beautiful- 
ly  frescoed,  and  the  pavement  a  fine  mosa« 
ic;  it  opens  into  the  Galerie  d^Apollon. 
This  splendid  gallery  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  Louvre.  For  over  one  hundred  years 
it  has  been  occupied  as  a  picture-gallery ; 
was  rejuvenated  by  the  present  emperor  in 
1851.  It  commands  a  fine  view  both  of 
the  Seine  and  the  garden.  Portraits  of 
many  of  the  leading  artists  are  finely  exe- 
cuted in  Gobelins  tapestry,  and  adorn  the 
walls.  Next  to  this  gallery  we  pass  into 
the  ScdoH  Carri,  This  room  contains  the 
choicest  gem  of  the  Louvre,  Murillo's  Cot^ 
eeption,  purchased  at  Marshal  Soult's  sale 
for  $128,060.  There  are  many  other  very 
valuable  paintings  in  tliis  room.  Next 
comes  the  Long  GaUery,  divided  Into  five 
compartments.  One  of  these  is  devoted 
to  Rubens*  s  pictures  exclusively.  The 
whole  gallery  contains  some  eighteen  hun- 
dred paintings,  and  is  about  equally  divi- 
ded between  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
Flemish,  and  French  schools.  No  pictures 
are  here  admitted  except  those  of  deceased 
masters.  This  gallery  is  considered  the 
finest  in  the  world ;  there  may  be  pictures 
of  more  valae  in  the  two  galleries  at  Flor- 
ence or  the  gallery  at  Dresden,  but,  taking 
quantity  and  quality  together,  it  richly  de- 
serves tiie  title. 

You  now  retrace  your  steps  to  the  SaUe 
des  Sept  Cheminies,  a  door  to  the  right  of 
which  conducts  you  to  the  Galerie  Fran- 
fcnse,  filled  with  paintings  of  native  art- 
ists. The  ceilings  of  tiie  different  rooms 
represent  the  following  subjects :  1st  roonv 
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JUchdieu  pritesUant  U  Potutin  a  Louis 
Xlll.y  by  Alaux ;  2d  room,  Bataile  cTIviy^ 
by  Steuben ;  3d  room,  Le  Puget  presetUatU 
h  Louis  XIV.  son  groupe  de  Milon  de  Cro- 
tone^  by  Devcria ;  4th  room,  Francois  /" 
recevant  le  PrimaHct  a  son  relour  d'ltaliey 
by  Fragmard;  5th  room,  la  Henaissance 
des  Arts  en  France  and  eight  Seines  de  this- 
toire  de  France,  from  the  reign  of  Charles 
YIII.  imtil  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  by  M. 
Heim ;  6th  room,  Francois  I**  arnU  par 
Bayard,  by  Fragmard ;  7th  room,  Charle- 
magne recevant  des  livres  d'Alcuin,  by  M. 
Schnetz ;  8th  room,  Louis  XI L  proclanU 
Perh  du  Peuple  aux  Etats  de  Tours,  by  M. 
Drolling ;  9th  room,  F  Expedition  d^EgypU, 
by  M.  L.  Cogniet.  This  room  ctmimuni- 
cates  on  the  left  with  the  last  saloon  of  the 
Egyptian  Museam,  founded  by  Charles  X. 
The  ceilings  of  this  museum  are  also  deco- 
rated in  the  following  order :  Ist  room,  in 
returning  toward  the  Salle  des  Sept  Chemi- 
n6es,  le  Genii  de  la  France  encourageant  les 
Arts,  etprenant  la  Grice  sous  saproiedion, 
by  Gros ;  2d  room,  Jules  II.  donnant  des  or- 
drespour  la  coratrucUon  de  Saint  Pierre  a 
Bramante,  a  Michel  Ange  et  a  RaphaH,  by 
H.  Yemet;  hAToom,VEggptsaui>ie  par  Jo- 
seph, by  A.  Pujol ;  4th  room,  V Etude  et  le 
Ghde  divoikaU  VEgypte  a  la  6^rk«,by  Picot. 
The  fifth  room  is  divided  into  three  parts 
by  Corinthian  columns.  In  the  centre  of 
the  floor  is  a  rich  mosaic.  The  ceiling, 
painted  by  Gros,  is  divided  into  nine  parts ; 
those  in  the  middle  represent  Mars  cou- 
romU  par  la  Victoire  et  arreUpar  la  Mod- 
eration, la  Gloire  s'appuyant  sur  la  Vertu, 
le  Temps  mettant  la  Verity  sous  la  protection 
de  la  Sagesse;  the  six  others  are  dedicated 
to  the  centuries  most  celebrated  in  the  arts. 
In  this  room  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  Miner- 
va, We  next  enter  the  Musie  Grec  et  Bo- 
main,  the  ceilings  of  which  are  also  deco- 
rated by  most  beautiful  paintings:  1st 
room,  C^fbeUprotegeant  Hercuhnum  et  Pom- 
pH  contre  lesfeux  du  Vesuve,  by  Picot;  2d 
room,  les  Ngmphes  de  Parthhtope,  portant 
leurpenates  arrivent  sur  les  bords  de  laSeine, 
by  Meynier ;  3d  room,  U  Vesuve  recevant  de 
Jupiler  leftu  qui  doit  consumer  Herculanum 
et  PompH,  by  M.  Heim ;  4th  room,  Apoth^ 
osed'Homere. 

Returning  through  the  Musie  Egyptien 

to  the  Corinthian  staircase,  we  enter  the 

most  interesting  room  in  the  Louvre,  viz., 

The  Musie  des  Souverains,    It  contains 
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many  relics  of  great  value,  lanong  whieh 
are  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne,  a  splendid 
casket  given  to  Anne  of  Austria  by  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  a  shoe  worn  by  Marie  An- 
toinette, the  arm-chair  of  King  Dagobert, 
suits  of  armor  worn  by  Henry  II.,  Henry 
III.,  Henry  IV.,  Francis  I.  and  Francis  II., 
Louis  XIII.  and  Lotus  XIV.,  the  baptismal 
font  used  at  the  baptism  of  Louis  XIII. 
One  of  the  rooms  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
articles  relating  to  Napoleon  I.,  and  is  call- 
ed the  Salie  de  FEmpereur,  Among  the 
numerous  articles  it  contains  are  the  clothes 
he  wore  on  state  occasions,  his  sword  of  first 
consul,  the  hat  he  wore  in  his  campaign  of 
1815,  also  the  one  he  wore  at  St.  Helena; 
the  uniform  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt.  We  next  enter  the  Musie  de  la  Col- 
onnade, which  consists  of  three  rooms,  fill- 
ed with  paintings  mostly  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools.  Next  to  this  is  the  cele- 
brated Galerie  des  Gravures,  which  contains 
proof  impressions  of  engravings  of  the  best 
artists ;  the  plates  are  owned  by  the  Lou- 
vre, and  impressions  nuiy  be  produced  at  a 
very  moderate  rate.  This  galleiy  is  com- 
posed of  seven  rooms.  Next  to  this  is  a 
room  in  which  are  some  very  elegant  chalkf- 
drawings.  Next  we  find  the  Mush  des  De9- 
sins,  a  series  of  fourteen  rooms,  containing 
sketches  by  many  of  the  masters  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain.  In  the  adjoining  cor- 
ridor we  have  a  fine  collection  of  Peruvian 
and  Mexican  relics,  presented  to  the  Mu- 
seum by  M.  Angrnnd,  formarly  consul  at 
Bolivia. 

Next  in  order  is  the  Musie  de  la  Marine, 
which  occupies  a  suite  of  eleven  rooms,  to 
reach  which  yon  ascend  a  small  staircase 
from  the  Galerie  des  Gravures,  This  mu- 
seum is  devoted  to  models  of  vessels  in  ev- 
ery stage  of  construction ;  also  models  of 
the  cities  of  Toulon,  Brest,  TOrient,  and 
Rochefort.  They  stand  in  the  centre  of 
the  rooms,  and  are  on  a  vexy  large  scale. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  stuids  a  model  of  the 
frigate  *' Belle  Poule,"  in  which  Prince  de 
Joinville  brought  the  remains  of  Napoleon 
I.  from  St  Helena  in  1840,  a  model  of  the 
state  galley  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  the  man- 
of-war  "  Louis  XV."  One  of  the  rooms 
contains  a  model  of  the  country  around 
Luxor,  whence  the  obelisk  was  taken  that 
at  present  adorns  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ; 
in  short,  you  will  find  in  the  museum  ev- 
ery thing  that  relates  to  navigation  and 
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r,  anns  of  all  styles  and  calibres,  and  in- 
struments of  ereiy  description.  We  now 
enter  the  Mus^  Etknologique^  which  con- 
sists of  three  rooms,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
model  of  the  celebrated  car  of  Jnggemant. 
They  are  filled  principally  with  trinkets, 
arms  used  by  the  Sooth  Seia  Islanders,  Chi- 
nese porcelain  ware,  boxes,  coins,  models 
of  junks,  cannons,  etc. 

Descending  again  to  the  ground  floor, 
ve  find  the  Mutie  de  la  Sculpture  Modeme^ 
which  consists  of  five  rooms,  and  contains 
many  masterpieces  by  the  best  artists, 
among  which  are  Psyche,  Mary  Adelaide  of 
Savoy  as  Diana,  Diana  leaving  her  bath, 
Perseus  delivering  Andromeda,  Love  and 
Psyche,  by  Canova.  We  now  advance 
northeast  to  the  GakrU  Assyriemne,  which 
consists  of  four  rooms,  filled  with  Egyptian 
statues,  sphinxes,  pottery,  and  paintings. 
Adjoining  (his  is  the  Mush  Algerien^  filled 
with  statues,  busts,  and  antiquities.  Last- 
ly is  the  Mttsh  de  la  Sculpture  de  la  Renais- 
Monce.  The  gems  of  these  rooms  are  Mer- 
cury and  Psyche,  in  bronze,  by  Giovanni 
di  Bologna ;  the  bas-relief  of  Diana  with 
the  Stag,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  and  Di- 
ana of  Poitiers,  mistress  of  Henry  II.,  by 
Jean  Gotgon.  The  Louvre  is  open  to  vis- 
itors every  day  except  Monday. 

The  numerous  collections  at  the  Louvre 
aiB  divided  thus : 

1.  Museum  of  Painting. 

2.  Museum  of  Drawing. 

8.  Museum  of  Engravings. 

4.  Museum  of  Antique  Sculpture. 

5.  MedisBval  Sculptures  du  Moyen  Age 
and  de  la  Renaissance. 

6.  Museum  of  Modem  French  Sculpture. 

7.  Museum  of  Assyrian  Antiqtiities. 

8.  Museum  of  Egyptian  Antiquities. 

9.  Museum  of  Roman  and  Grecian  An- 
tiquitieB. 

10.  Egyptian  Museum. 

11.  Algerian  Museum. 

12.  Ethnological  Museum. 
18.  Naval  Museum. 

14.  Museum  of  the  Sovereigns  (^Mtttie 
det  Smtverams). 

15.  Sauvageot  Collection. 

16.  Museum  de  Lacaze,  collection  of  275 
paintings,  presented  by  Louis  Lacaze,  M.D. 

iftfs^  de  Peinttire. — ^This  museum  con- 
tains, tsom  the  catalogue  lately  published, 
558  paintings  of  the  Italian  schools,  618 
i^om  the  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 


schools,  about  650  of  the  French  school, 
and  20  of  the  Spanish. 

Salle  des  Sept  Cheminies, — ^This  room 
contains  the  principal  paintings  of  the  mod- 
ern French  school :  83,  Lebrun,  Portrait  de 
Madame  Lebrun  et  de  sa  fille ;  84,  Idem,, 
Portrait  du  compositeur  Paesiello;  148, 
David,  L^nidas  aux  Thermopyles;  149, 
Idem.^  Enlevement  des  Sabine ;  152,  Idem,, 
B^lisaire ;  157,  Idem,,  Portrait  de  P6coul, 
beau-pk'e  de  David ;  158,  Idem.,  Portrait  de 
Mme.  P6coul ;  159,  Idem,,  Portrait  du  Pape 
Pie  VII. ;  189,  Drouais,  Marius  h  Min- 
tumes ;  192,  Fabre,  N^ptolfeme  et  Ulysse 
enl^vent  ii  Philoctdte  les  fishes  d'Her- 
cule ;  236,  Girard,  Psych6  re9oit  le  premier 
baiser  de  TAmour ;  238,  Idem,,  LaVictoira 
et  la  Renomm6e ;  289,  Idem.,  L'Histoire  et 
la  Po6sio;  240,  Idem.,  Portrait  d'Isabey, 
peintr6  en  miniature  et  fc  sa  fille;  241, 
Idem.,  Portrait  de  Canova,  statuaire ;  242, 
GericauU,  Le  Radeau  do  la  Meduse;  243, 
Idem.,  Officier  de  chasseurs  ^  cheval ;  244, 
Idem.,  Cuirassier  bless6  quittant  le  feu; 
250,  Girodet,  Sc^ne  du  D61uge;  251,  Idem., 
Le  Sommeil  d*Endymion ;  252,  Idem.,  Ata- 
la  au  tombeau ;  256,  Granet,  Interieur  de 
r^glise  Saint  Fran9ois  d* Assise ;  274,  Gros, 
Bonaparte  visitant  les  pestifi^r^  de  Jafik ; 
275,  Idem.,  Napoleon  visitant  le  champ  de 
bataille  d'Eylau ;  277,  Guerin,  Retour  de 
Marcus  Sextus ;  279,  Idem.,  PhMre  et  Hip- 
polyte;  280,  Idem,,  Andromaque  et  Pyr- 
rhus;  282,  Idem.,  Clytemnestre;  458,  Prtid- 
hon,  L*  Assomption ;  459,  Idem.,  La  Justice 
et  la  Vengeance  ponrsuivant  le  Crime; 
460,  Idem.,  Portrait  de  Mme.  Jarre ;  466, 
Idein.,  Education  d^Achille  par  le  centaire 
Chiron. 

Salon  Carrh. — ^27,  Correggio,  Manage  de 
Sainte  Catherine  d*Alexandrie  avec  I'En- 
fant  J6sus ;  28,  Idem.,  Le  Sommeil  d'Anti- 
ope;  84,  Caravage,  JJn  concert;  35,  Idem., 
Portrait  d' Alof  de  Vignacourt,  grand  mai- 
tre  de  Malte  en  1601 ;  44,  Georgian  (Geor- 
gio  Barbarelli),  Concert  champStre;  4B, 
Le  Guerchin,  La  R^urrection  de  Lazare; 
55,  Idem.,  Les  saints  protecteurs  de  la  ville 
deModine;  65,/VaBartofo»imco,LaVierge, 
Sainte  Catherine  de  Sienne  et  plusieurs 
saints;  87,  PhUippe  de  Champaigne,  Por- 
trait du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu ;  89,  For- 
done, Portrait  d'homme ;  94,  Bronzino,  Por- 
trait d'un  sculpteur;  108,  Paul  Veronese, 
Les  Noces  de  Cana  ;  104,  Idem,,  Repas 
chez  le  Parisien ;  107  his.  Idem,,  Jupiter 
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foadroyant  les  Crimes ;  188,  AmUbdl  Car- 
rcuAe,  Apparition  de  la  Sainte  Vierge  k 
SaiDt  Luc  et  k  Saint  Catherine ;  142,  Van 
Dyck,  Portrait  Charles  I*'  roi  d'Angleterre, 
n6  en  1600,  mort  en  1649;  150,  Idem^  Por- 
trait de  Jean  Gmsset  lUchardot  et  de  son 
fils ;  162,  Jan  Van  Eychy  La  Vierge  au  Do- 
nateur;  204,  Domemco  Ghirlando^  La  Visi- 
tation ;  208,  Holbein^  Portrait  de  Didier 
Erasme,  n^  k  Rotterdam  en  1467,  mort  k 
B&le  en  1536;  229,  Claude  Lorrain,  Pay- 
sage  ;  228,  Idem,^  Marine ;  238,  Fra  Bastu 
ano  del  Piimibo,  La  Visitation  de  la  Vierge ; 
242,  Luini  ou  Lovim  da  Lumo,  Salom^,  fille 
d*H6rodiade,  recevant  la  tke  de  Saint 
Jean-Baptiste ;  250,  Mantegna,  La  Vierge 
de  la  Victoire ;  254,  Jordainty  L'En&nce 
de  Jupiter ;  288,  M&nling^  Saint  Jean  Bap- 
tiste ;  289,  Idem,,  Saint  Marie  Madeleine ; 
293,  Metm,  Mi\|^aire  recevant  une  jeone 
Dame;  301,  Jouvenet^  La  Descente  de  la 
Croix ;  803,  Le  Bauan^  Appr&ts  de  la  se- 
pulture du  Christ;  318,  RatboHini  (Fran- 
cesco), Portrait  d'homme ;  849,  Le  Tinio- 
ret,  Suzanne  au  bain ;  870,  Adrien  van  09- 
Uide,  Le  Maitre  d'Ecole;  875,  Scqthail,  La 
Vierge,  TEnfant  Jesus,  et  le  jeune  Saint 
Jean ;  376,  Idem.^  La  Vierge,  TEnfant  J6- 
sus  endormi,  le  jeune  Saint  Jean;  877, 
Idem. ,  Sainte  Famllle ;  878,  Idem. ,  LaVieige 
et  Saint  Elisabeth  caressant  Siunt  Jean 
enfant;  380,  Idem.,  Saint  Michael;  881, 
Idem.j  Saint  Georges;  382,  /(fern..  Saint 
Michael  terrassant  le  d^mon ;  387,  Idem,, 
L' Abondance ;  408,  Solari,  La  Vierge  allai- 
tant  I'Enlant  J6sus;  410,  Rembrandt,  Le 
M6nage  du  Mcnnisier;  410  Us,  Spada, 
Concert;  419,  Idem,,  Portrait  de  femme; 
433,  Rubens,  Thomyris,  reine  des  Scythes, 
fait  phlonger  la  t^te  de  Cyrus  dans  un  vase 
rempli  de  sang ;  434,  Nicolas  Poussm,  Saint 
Fran^ob  Xavier  rappelant  it  la  vie  la  fille 
d'un  habitant  de  Cangorina  (dans  le  Ja- 
pon) ;  Idem.,  Son  portrait ;  438,  Idem,,  Dio- 
g^ne  jetant  son  6cuelle ;  472,  Idem.,  Pay- 
sage;  438,  Andrea  del  Sario,  Sainte  Fa- 
mllle ;  442,  Le  Perugin,  La  Vierge  tenant 
FEnfant  JSsus ;  460,  Rubens,  Portrait  de  la 
seconde  femme  du  peintxe  et  de  ses  deux 
enfants  ;  464,  Titien,  Ia  Couronnement 
d'Epines;  465,  Idem.,  Le  Christ  port6  au 
Tombeau ;  471,  Idem,,  Portrdts  d* une  Jeune 
femme  k  sa  toilette  et  d*un  homme  tenant 
deux  miroirs;  477,  Rigaud,  Portrait  de 
Bossuet;  481,  JWononfo  da  Fine*,  La  Vierge, 
PEnfant  J^sus  et  Sainte  Anne ;  484,  Idem, , 
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Portrait  de  Mona  Lisa;  528,  Eustache  Le-' 
sueur.  Apparition  de  Sainte  Scolastique  k 
Saint  Benoit ;  526,  Terburg,  Un  Militaire 
offrant  de  I'argent  k  une  jeune  femme; 
546,  Mwriilo,  La  Conception  inmiacul^  de 
la  Vierge ;  553,  Ribera  ou  EspagnoUt^ 
L' Adoration  des  Bergers;  287,  ValenHn, 
Concert. 

In  the  Grande  Galerie  are, 

Italian  School, — 251,  Andrea  Mantegna, 
Le  Pamasse ;  252,  Idem.,  La  Sagesee  Tic- 
torieuse  des  Vices ;  364,  Coeimo  RoselU,  La 
Vierge  et  FEnfant  J6sus ;  200,  RqfaeUo  del 
Garbo,  Le  Couronnement  de  la  Vierge; 
177,  Lorenzo  da  Credi,  La  Vierge  pr^nte 
I'En&nt  J^sus  k  Tadoration  de  Saint  Ju- 
lien  et  de  Saint  Nicolas ;  480,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Saint  Jean  Baptiste ;  4SB,Idem.,  Por- 
trait de  femme;  240, Idem,,  Sainte  Famllle ; 
241,  Bernardino  Luini,  Le  SommeU  de  J6- 
sus ;  441,  Le  Pirugin,  La  Nativity  de  Jesus 
Christ ;  443,  Idem,,  La  Vierge,  FEnfant  Je- 
sus, Saint  Joseph  et  Sainte  Catherine ;  445, 
Idan.,  Combat  de  F Amour  et  de  la  Chas- 
tity ;  37,  Vlngegno  (Andrea  Luigi  d' As- 
sise), Sainte  Famille ;  64,  Fra  Barklom' 
meo,  JjA  Salutation  angellque;  418,  iZ  Gar- 
ojaio,  La  Circoncision ;  419,  Idem.,  Sainte 
Famille ;  190,  Ferrari,  Saint  Paul  en  med- 
itation ;  295,  Jules  Romain,  Le  Triomphe 
de  Titus  et  de  Vespasien;  296,/(2efn.,V6- 
nus  et  Vulcain ;  297,  Idem,,  Portrait  de 
Jules  Romain ;  437,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  La 
Charit^;  453,  Vasari,  La  Salutation  ang6- 
lique ;  456,  Idem.,  La  Passion  de  J^sus 
Christ ;  93,  Brontino,  Le  Christ  appandt  k 
la  Madeleine;  173,  Cima  da  ConegUano, 
La  Vierge  et  FEnfant  J^sus  ador6  par  Saint 
Jean  et  Sainte  BiUdeleine;  43,  Georgian 
(Georgio  Barbarelli),  Sainte  Famille,  plu- 
sieurs  Saints  et  un  Donateur;  459,  TUien, 
Sainte  Famille;  462,  Idem.,  Sainte  Fa- 
mille; 462,  /(fcw.,  Les  Pelerins  d*Em- 
ma&s;  168,  Idem,,  Jupiter  et  Antiope, 
nomm6  la  Venus  del  Pardo;  298,  Le  Bas- 
son,  L' Entree  des  animaux  dans  FArche ; 
807,  Idem.,  Portrait  de  Jean  de  Boulogne, 
sculpteur,  ei^ve  de  Michael  Ange ;  851, 
Tiniorei,  Le  Paradis ;  99,  Paul  Veronese, 
L'Evanonissement  d'Esther ;  118,  Ctmalei- 
to,Vue  de  F^glise  la  Madonna  della  Sa« 
lute,  k  Venise ;  61,  Baroccio,  La  Vierge  et 
FEnfant  J^sus  ador6  par  Sidnt  Antoine  et 
Sainte  Lucie;  126, Louis  Carrache,  La  Vi- 
erge et  FEnfant  J^sns ;  128,  Idem.,  Appa- 
rition de  la  vierge  et  de  FEnfant  J^sus  k 
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Saint  Hjacinthe ;  136,  Annibal  Ccarrache^ 
La  Vierge  aux  Cerises ;  187,  Idem,,  Le 
Sommeil  de  rEnfknt  J^us;  142,  La  Re- 
Bnrrection  de  J^sos  Christ;  498,  Idem,,  Le 
Bavissement  de  Saint  Paul ;  489,  Le  Do- 
finm^KMi,  Punition  d' Adam  et  d'Eve ;  494, 
Idem,,  Sainte  C^dle ;  495,  Idem,,  Combat 
d*Herciile  centre  Cacus  et  AcheloQs ;  498, 
Idem.,  Triomphe  de  TAmour;  839,  Le 
(rttMie,  Enlevement  d'H61toe;  9,L'Alb<me, 
La  Toilette  de  Venus ;  10,  Idem,,  Le  Re- 
pos  de  Venus  et  de  Vulcain ;  11,  Idem,,  Les 
Amours  desarro^ ;  12,  Idem,,  Adonis  con- 
duit pr^  de  Venus  par  les  Amours ;  53,  Le 
Gnerehm,  \mon  de  Saint  J6rome;  272, 
J/bia,  Vision  de  Saint  Bruno;  273, Idem., 
Herminie  gardant  les  troupeanx ;  88,  Car- 
aeage.  La  Diseuse  de  bonne  aventure ;  84, 
/dioBijUn  concert;  13,  Pierre  de  CorUme, 
Alliance  de  Jacob  et  de  Laban ;  74,  Idem., 
Nativity  de  la  Vierge ;  75,  Idem,,  Sainte 
Martine;  861,  Salvator  Ro$a,  Paysage; 
208,  lAticite  Giordano,  Mars  et  V6nus. 

Spcmiih  School, — 555,  Velasquez,  Portrait 
de  la  seconde  fille  de  Philippe  IV. ;  549, 
MwriUo,  J6sns  au  Jardin  des  OUviers ;  550, 
Idem,,  J6su8  h  la  Colonne;  550  5m,  Idem,, 
La  Cidsine  des  Anges ;  551,  Idem,,  Le  Jenne 
Mendiant. 

German  School.— Micha^  Wohlgemuth, 
Le  Christ  devant  Pilate.  In  this  museum 
are  serend  portraits  by  Holbein,  besides 
woiks  by  the  following  artists :  BcUihaear 
Detmer,  ChrisUan  Seibold,  A  dam  Ekheimer, 
and  S(^)hail  Menge, 

Flemith  and  Dutch  i9cAoo2».— 280,  Quin- 
tern  MaUye,  Le  Christ  descendu  de  la  Croix ; 
279,  Idem,,  Le  Banquier  et  sa  femme ;  814, 
PoHmt  le  Jeune,  Portrait  d*Henri  IV. ; 
848,  AfUonie  de  Moor,  Le  Nain  de  Charles 
Quint ;  867,  Bernard  van  Orley,  Mariage 
de  la  Vierge ;  535,  Otto  Vemue,  Otto  Veni- 
ns  et  sa  iamille ;  from  434  to  454,  Ruhens, 
Histolre  de  Marie  de  Medicis ;  425,  Idem,, 
La  Pnite  de  Loth;  428, Idem,,  La  Vierge 
aux  Anges ;  101,  Gaspard  de  Crayer,  Ma- 
done  entour^  d'tm  choeur  de  saints ;  102, 
Idem,,  Extase  de  Saint  Augustin;  118, 
AbrcJuxm  Diepenbeck,  C161ie  passant  le  Ti- 
bre  avec  ses  compagnes;  580,  Theodore 
van  ThtUden,  Le  Christ  appandssant  k  la 
Vierge ;  251,  Jordaint,  Le  Christ  chassant 
les  yendeurs  du  Temple ;  255,  Idem.,  Le 
Roi  boit;  286,  Idem.,  Concert  de  &mille ; 
187,  Van  Dyck,  La  Vierge  aux  Donateurs ; 
138,  Idem,,  Lo  Christ  plenr6  par  la  Vierge 


et  par  les  Anges ;   148,  Idem,,  Portraits 
d*un  homme  et  d'un  enfant ;  149,  Idem., 
Portraits  d'une  dame  et  de  sa  fille;  152, 
Idem,,  Portrait  de  Van  Dyck ;  215,  Girard 
Honthorst,  Pilate  se  lavant  les  mains  de  la 
mort  du  Juste;  217,  Idem.,  Triomphe  de 
Sfl^ne;  404,  Rembrandt,  L'Ange  RaphaM 
quittant  Tobie ;  407,  Idem,,  Les  Pelerins 
d*Emmatks ;  408  and  409,  Idem,,  Deux  Phi- 
loeophes  en  mutation ;  88,  Philippe  de 
Champaigne,  Portrait  de  deux  religieuses 
de  Port  Royal ;  89,  Idem.,  Portrait  de  1' Au- 
temr;  304,  Van  der  Menlen,  Entr6e  de  Lou- 
is XIV.  et  de  Marie  Th^rfese  h  Arras ;  806, 
Idem.,  Prise  de  Dinant ;  809,  Idem.,  Un 
Combat  pr^  du  Canal  de  Bruges;  310, 
/(fem.,  Arriv^e  du  roi  devant  Mafistricht; 
558,  Adrien  van  der  Werf,  Molse  sauv6  des 
eaux ;  560,  Idem.,  Les  Anges  annon^ant 
aux  Bergers  la  bonne  nouvelle ;  60,  Jecm 
Breughel,  Bataille  d'Arbelles;    888,  Cor- 
neille  Pcelenburg,  Femmcs  sortant  du  bain ; 
128,  Gh-ard  Dov,  L'Epicifere  de  village; 
125,  Idem.,  La  Cuisini^re  HoUandaise ;  128, 
/(fem., L^Arracheur  de  dents;  129, /<fem., 
Une  Lecture  de  la  Bible ;  180,  Idem.,  Pdr- 
trait  du  peintre ;  527,  Gerard  Terburg,  Con- 
cert; 512,  David  Teniert,  L'Enfant  prod- 
igue  buvant  avec  des  Courtisanes;  513, 
Idem,,  Les  sept  (Euvres  de  misericorde ; 
514,  Idem,,  Tentantion  de  Saint  Antoine ; 
518,  Idem,,  Interiour  de  cabaret ;  877,  Isaac 
van  Ostade,  La  Halte ;  244,  Karel  du  Jar- 
din,  Le  Gu^ ;  246,  Idem,,  Le  Booage ;  500, 
Jean  Steen,  F6te  fiamande ;  570,  PAt%M 
Wouverman,  Le  Manage ;  292,  Metsu,  Le 
March6  aux  herbes  d'Amsterdam;   479, 
Godefroid  SchaBoen,  C6r^  cherchant  Pro- 
serpine ;  579,  Jean  Wynants,  Usi^re  de  Fo- 
r^t;  580,/(fem.,Paysage;  li^  Albert  Cuyp, 
Paysage ;  105,  Idem. ,  Depart  pour  la  Prome* 
nade;  106,/<iiem., La  Promenade;  48,  Jean 
Bo^,  Paysage;  855,  Fan  d«r  iVeer,  Clair  de 
lune;  470,  Jacques  RuisdaH,  For^;  471, 
Idem.,  Temp^te  sur  la  plage  de  Hollande ; 
478,  Idem,,  Coup  de  soleil ;  472,  Idem,,  Pay- 
sage;  205, ffoUemo, Paysage;  6iO, Adrien 
van  der  Velde,  La  Famille  du  P&tre ;  202, 
Van  der  Hegden,  Maison  commune  d' Am- 
sterdam ;  5,  Ludolph  Backinsen,  L'Escadre 
HoUandaise;  348, Peter  Nee/s,yue  d'une 
cath^drale ;  223,  Peter  de  Hoogh,  Interieur 
Hollandais;  177,  Jean  Fyt,  Gibier  et  fruits ; 

178,  Idem,,  Gibier  dans  un  garde-manger ; 

179,  Idem.,  Un  chien  d^vorant  du  gibier; 
554,  Jean  Weenix,  Gibier  et  ntonsiles  do 
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chosse;  555,  Idem,,  Les  Produits  de  la 
chaBse ;  192,  David  de  ffeem,  Fruits ;  235, 
Van  Huysumy  Corbeilles  et  vases  de  fleure. 

French  School  — 137,  Jean  Cousin,  Le 
Jugement  dernier ;  417,  Idem.,  Le  Bavisse- 
ment  de  St.  Paul ;  416,  Nicolas  Poussin, 
Molse  sauT^  des  eaax ;  433,  Idem,,  Eliezer 
et  Rebecca;  445,  Idem.,  Les  Bergers  d'Ar- 
cadie ;  451,  Idem.,  Le  Ddlage ;  231,  Claude 
Lorraine,  Le  Passage  du  Gue ;  220,  Idem,, 
Vue  du  Campo  Vaccino;  221,  Idem.,  Fete 
rillageoise ;  520,  Eustache  Lesueur,  St.  Ger- 
vais  et  St.  Protais  refusent  de  sacrifier  aux 
faux  dieux ;  521,  Idem.,  Predication  de  St. 
Paul  h  Ephfese ;  ftom  70  to  74,  Lebrun,  Ba- 
tailles  d' Alexandre ;  65,  Idem.,  St.  Etienne 
lapidd ;  60,  Idem.,  J^us  portant  sa  croix ; 
301,  Jean  Jouvenet,  Deposition  de  la  croix ; 
584,  Valentin,  Jugement  de  Salomon ;  549, 
Pierre  Mignard^  Ia  Vierge  h  la  Grappe ; 
260,  Greuze,  L'Accordie  de  village;  261, 
Idem.,  La  Malediction  patemelle ;  262,  Idem, , 
Retour  du  fils  maudit ;  684,  Joseph  Vien,  St 
Germain  et  St.  Vincent ;  149,  Jacques-Louis 
David,  Les  Sabines ;  150,/(2em.,  Le  Serment 
des  Horaces ;  154,  Idem.,  Les  Amours  de 
Paris  et  d'H61fene ;  278,  Pierre  Guerin,  Of- 
frande  h  Esculape ;  281,  Idem.,  En^e  et  Di- 
don ;  285,  Francois  Ghrard,  Entr6e  d'Henri 
IV.  k  Paris ;  457,  Pierre  Prudhon,  Le  Christ 
Bur  la  Croix ;  493,  Leopold  Robert,  L*Arriv6e 
des  Moissonneurs  dans  les  marais  Pontin ; 
491, /Jem.,  Le  retour  p^lerinage  k  la  Ma- 
done  de  I'Arc ;  498,  Xamer  SigdUm,  Vision 
de  St.  J6r6me ;  499,  Idem,,  La  jeune  Cour- 
tisane. 

Museum  of  Drawing. — The  collection  of 
designs  of  the  old  masters  in  the  Louvre  is 
about  the  richest  in  Europe.  Several  of 
the  most  celebrated  painters,  the  absence 
of  whose  works  is  regretted  in  the  gallery 
of  paintings,  figure  here  among  the  sketch- 
es. The  designs  are  exposed  under  glass, 
and  the  name  of  the  artist  is  written  upon 
each. 

The  Museum  of  Drawings,  from  an  in- 
ventory taken  in  1866,  contains  18,200  de- 
signs of  the  different  Italian  schools,  87  of 
the  Spanish  school,  802  of  the  German 
school,  3152  of  the  Flemish  school,  1071  of 
the  Dutch  school,  11,788  of  the  French 
school,  11  of  the  English  school,  and  others 
whose  school  is  not  determined,  making  in 
all  35,544  designs. 

Among  the  principal  works  we  will  men- 
tion— drawings  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  of 
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Andrea  del  Sarto  {Christ  mori,  itendu  a 
terre  et  pleuri  par  sa  mere),  of  Perugino, 
of  Raphael  (Adam  et  Eve  devant  le  Seign- 
eur, La  Vierge  s'agenouillant,  and  Une  Of- 
frande  de  Psychi  h  Venus),  of  Correggio, 
of  Titien  (Vieillard  endorm,  VieiUard  pri- 
anC),  of  Paul  Veronese  (JSainte  Famille),  of 
Murillo  (St,  Joseph  conduisant  VEnJani  Jl- 
sus),  of  Rubens,  of  Paul  Potter,  of  Nicolas 
Poussin,  of  Claude  Lorraine,  and  of  David 
(Sei'ment  du  Jeu  de  Paume). 

Ancient  Sculpture, — ^The  Venus  de  Milo, 
found  at  Milo  in  1820,  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  Grecian  art  that  Paris 
can  offer  to  the  admiration  of  natives  and 
foreigners.  The  second  place  belongs  un- 
doubtedly to  the  Diane  a  la  Biche,  and  the 
third  to  the  Gladiaieur  combaUani.  After 
these  three  there  are  many  other  speci- 
mens well  worthy  of  admiration.  Among 
the  bronzes  may  be  mentioned  a  Ve^asien, 
a  Claude,  and  a  Titus,  The  collection  of 
bas-reliefs  is  rich  and  very  precious. 

•  Museum  of  Sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
— ^This  museum  comprises  five  rooms :  tho 
Entrance  Hall,  the  Salle  Jean  Goujon,  the 
Salle  des  Anguier,  the  Salle  de  Jean  de 
Donai,  and  the  Salle  Michel  Colombe. 

In  the  Entrance  Hall  are  casts  of  the 
tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Marie  de  Bourgogne,  taken  fh>m  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Bruges. 

Salle  Jean  Goujon. — In  the  centre  is  a 
beautiful  sculpture  in  marble  of  Diane^  by 
Jean  Goujon ;  also  a  beautiful  bas-relief  in 
marble  called  le  Rheil.  Bust  of  Henry 
II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  and  a 
bas-relief  in  stone  representing  St.  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,  by  Germain  Pilon. 

Salle  des  Anguier  contains  an  obelisk 
of  Henri  de  Longucville,  and  the  tomb  of 
Conn6table  Anne  de  Montmorency  and  of 
his  wife,  by  Barth61emy  Pricur. 

Salle  de  Jean  de  Douai. — Statue  in  mar- 
ble of  Prisoners  by  Michael  Angelo.  Mer- 
cury carrying  away  Hebe,  a  magnificent 
group  in  bronze  by  Jean  de  Donai.  Nymph 
of  Fontfdnebleau,  alto-relievo  in  bronze  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini;  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Roberto  Malatesta  da  Rimini,  and  a  bas- 
relief  of  Christ  laid  in  the  tomb,  by  Daniele 
di  Volterra, 

Salle  Michel  (7o2om5e.— Combat  of  St 
George  with  the  Dragon,  a  bas-relief  by 
Michel  Colombe ;  statue  in  alabaster  of 
Louis  XII.,  by  Demogiano ;  tomb  of  Phi« 
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iippe  de  Comines  and  of  his  wife,  n^l6ne 
de  Chanbres  ;  also  tlie  tomb  of  Louis 
PoQcher  and  of  his  wife,  Roberto  Legendre. 
Museum  of  Modem  Sculpture. — ^The  mod- 
em sculpture  occupies  five  rooms :  the 
Salle  du  Puget,  the  Salle  Coysevox,  the 
Salle  dee  CooLBton,  the  Salle  Hoodon,  and 
the  Salle  de  Chaodet 

SaOe  du  Puget. — ^This  room  is  thus  call- 
ed because  it  contains  several  works  of 
this  great  artist,  who  well  merits  the  names 
given  to  him  of  the  RubeitM  of  Sculpture  and 
the  Michael  Angeh  of  France,  Among 
these  works  are,  Perseos  delivering  Andro- 
meda, Hercules  in  repose,  Milon  de  Gro- 
tone,  Alexander  and  Diogenes,  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

SaUe  CofftevooB  contains  the  tomb  of  Car- 
dinal Mazarin ;  also  the  busts  of  Mignard, 
Lebrun,  Bossuet,  and  Bichelien. 

SaUe  det  Coutton  contains  a  statue  of 
Louis  Xy.,  Apollo  presenting  the  imago 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  Fhmce,  hy  N.  Couston ; 
and  other  works  by  diffiBrent  artists. 

Scdk  ffoudon. — A  statue  of  Diana  in 
bronze ;  busts  of  Jean  Jacqnee  Rousseau 
and  of  the  Abb6  Aubert,  by  Houdon ;  Cw- 
pid  cmd  Psyche  J  by  Delaistre,  and  a  Payche 
by  Pigoni. 

SaOe  Chaudet  contains  two  works  by 
Chaudet — Cupid  with  the  Butterfly,  and 
the  Shepherd  Phorbas  with  the  in£int 
CEdipus ;  one  of  the  sons  of  Kiobe,  by  Pra- 
dier ;  Biblis  metamorphosed  into  a  Fount- 
ain, by  Dupaty ;  and  Corinne,  by  Gois. 

Amfrian  Musettm  contains  valuable  rel- 
ics of  Assyrian  sculpture,  more  especially 
from  Nineveh,  which  were  discovered  chief- 
ly through  the  exertions  of  M.  Botta, 
French  consul  in  Syria.  This  museum 
consists  of  six  rooms,  the  third  of  which 
is  called  the  Salle  de  Pergame,  fh>m  the 
fine  vase,  with  sculptured  bas-relieft,  dis- 
covered at  Pergamufl. 

Egyptian  Museum  consists  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  Egyptian  antiquities.  Among  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  are,  a  Sphinx  of 
Rhamses  III.,  statue  in  granite  of  King 
Seock-Hotep  III.,  and  a  cast  of  the  Zodiac 
of  Denderah,  the  ori^nal  of  which  is  at 
the  Biblioth^ue  Impdriale.  In  the  SaUe 
d*Api8  is  a  figure  of  the  Bull  Apis,  found 
in  the  sepulchral  caverns  of  that  divinity 
in  Lower  Egypt. 

The  Algerian  Museum^  recently  founded, 
contains  a  number  of  antiquitieii,  among 
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which  the  most  remarkable  is  a  beautiftil 
mosaic  representing  Neptune  and  Ampiil- 
trite. 

Naoal  Museum  consists  of  eleven  T09am 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  palace,  and  m 
chiefly  oocupled  by  nodels  of  vessels.  In 
the  first  are  models  of  the  apparatus  used 
in  transporting  fimn  Luxor  the  Obelisk 
now  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Beyond 
the  Music  Naval  is  the  Mus6e  Ethnogra- 
phique,  a  collection  of  articles  of  domestic 
use  found  in  scientific  excursione  to  nnciv- 
flized  countries. 

Musie  des  Soucerains  is  composed  of  five 
rooms:  the  Chambre  d'Atme  d^Avtriche, 
Chambre  k  coucher  de  Henri  /F.,  Salon  de 
Henri  TV.,  Salle  de  h  monarehie,  and  the 
Salon  de  VEmpireur.  In  the  first  room  is 
a  portrait  of  Henry  IV.,  attributed  to  Piii- 
Iippe  de  Champaigne :  it  also  contains 
three  beautiful  vases  of  Sevres  porcelain. 
In  the  second  room  is  a  fUl-Iengtti  portrait 
of  Maria  de  Medicb ;  also  a  statue  in  silver 
of  Henry  IV.,  taken  during  his  chfldhood. 
The  third  room  contains  the  altar  and  other 
objects  belonging  to  a  chapel  of  the  Order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  fourth  room, 
called  the  SaUe  de  la  monarckie,  is  filk»d 
with  objects  of  historical  interest,  and  con- 
tains different  articles  belonging  to  the 
sovereigns,  trom  the  time  of  Childeric  I.  to 
tliat  of  Napoleon  I.  Among  the  numerooa 
objects  collected  here,  we  may  mention  an 
arm-chair  belonging  to  King  Dagobert; 
suits  of  armor  worn  by  Fftmcis  I.,  Henry 
II.,  Charies  IX.,  Henry  III.,  Henry  IV., 
Louis  XIII. ,  and  Louis  XIY. ;  the  bap- 
tismal font  used  at  the  baptism  of  St.  Louis 
and  Phflip  Augustus ;  Prayer-book  belong- 
ing to  Maria  Stuart ;  mirror  belonging  to 
Marie  de  Medlcts ;  sword  of  Louis  XYI. ; 
Am  of  Marie  Antoinette;  casket  presented 
to  Marie  Antoinette  by  the  dty  of  Paris 
on  the  birth  of  the  daupliin ;  a  letter  tmm 
Marie  Antoinette  to  Madame  Elizabeth; 
and  a  bureau  belonging  to  the  King  Louis 
Philippe. 

The  Sahn  de  VJBmpireur  is  filled  with 
objects  belonging  to  Napoleon  I.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  Is  a  statue  of  Napoleon 
at  the  age  of  15,  with  the  costume  that  he 
wore  at  the  school  of  Brienne.  This  statue 
was  executed  in  Paris  in  1857  by  Louis 
Rochet.  Among  other  articles  in  this  room 
are  Napoleon^s  sword  as  first  consul ;  the 
clothes  worn  by  the  Emperor  on  state  oc 
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caaioos;  the  flag  klfsed  by  Napoleon  when 
bidduig  farewell  to  hiB  soldiers  at  Fontaine- 
bleau;  the  uniform  worn  by  him  at  the 
battle  of  Blaiengo ;  hair  oif  Napoleon  I., 
and  of  his  son,  the  King  of  Bome ;  camp- 
bed  of  Napoleon  L,  and  a  hat  worn  by  him 
at  St.  Helena. 

Mu$i6  Sauvageot  was  left  by  Charles 
Sauvageot  in  his  will  to  the  Louvre  in 
1856,  and  from  liim  the  collection  takes  its 
name.  It  ia  a  rare  collection  of  fdmitnre, 
carved  wood  ornaments,  miniatures,  etc., 
and  is  valued  at  about  one  million  of  fVancs. 

Museum  de  Lcuxuej  a  collection  of  valua- 
ble paintings  presented  to  the  Louvre  by 
Dr.  Laeaze.  It  consists  of  6  Rubens,  19  Te- 
nlers,  6  Snyders,  8  Muiilloa,  several  Rem- 
brandts,  (^tades,  Steens,  Watteaus,  Bou- 
chers, Greuzes,  etc 

MUSEUM  OF  THE  LUXEMBOURG. 

This  museum  contains  the  worlcs  of  liv- 
ing artists,  and  is  open  to  the  public  every 
day  except  Monday.  The  worlcs  have 
been  mostly  purchased  by  the  government, 
after  the  annual  exhibitions,  under  the  se- 
lection of  a  jury  composed  of  members  of 
the  Institute.  Ascending  the  stairs,  we 
arrive  at  the  Grand  Galleiy,  the  ceiling  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  13  paintings: 
that  in  the  centre,  called  the  Dawn  ofDa^^ 
was  painted  by  Antoine-Fran9ois  Callet. 
The  other  12  are  by  Jorda^ns,  pupil  of  Ru- 
bens, and  represent  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
This  gallery  contains  the  choicest  works 
of  Eug^e  Delacroix,  C.  L.  Mnller,  Rosa 
Bonheur,  Gudin,  Ingres,  etc. ;  but  changes 
are  continually  occurring,  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  artists. 

Hotel  db  Glunt,  built  during  Uie  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  15th  century  by  the  ab- 
bots of  Cluny,  was  inhabited  by  Mary  of 
England,  widow  of  Louis  XII.  (the  room 
of  this  princess  still  bears  the  name  Cham- 
hnde  la  Rekte-BUmche^  owing  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  queens  of  France  to  wear  white 
mourning),  by  James  V.  of  Scotland,  Duke 
of  Guise,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  many 
others  of  equal  note.  It  finally  came  into 
the  possession  of  M.  du  Sommerard,  a  dis- 
tinguished antiquarian,  who  formed  here  a 
valuable  collection  of  objects  of  art  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  was  sold  by  his  heir 
to  the  govemraeat  in  1843,  and  since  then 
it  has  been  formed  into  a  national  museum 
of  antiquities.  In  the  Salle  dee  Thermee 
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some  beautiful  specivienB  of  Flemish  tapes- 
try are  exiiibited,  which  illustrate  the  his- 
tory of  David  and  Bathaheba.  These  rel- 
ics formerly  belonged  to  the  marquises  of 
Spinola,  of  Genoa.  This  museum  should 
by  all  means  be  visited,  as  it  possesses 
many  objects  of  considerable  interest. 

The  chapel  is  a  che/  d^oeuwre  of  orna- 
mental sculpture.  It  is  supported  in  the 
centre  by  a  single  octagonal  pillar,  covered 
with  tracery.  The  chapel  communicates 
with  the  garden  of  the 

Palais  des  Thermea,  which  was  built  by 
Constantius  Clilorus  toward  the  end  of  the 
6th  century.  The  only  perfect  part  re- 
maining is  a  vast  hall,  formerly  the/ri^ 
dariumf  or  chamber  for  cold  baths.  Next 
to  this  hall  is  a  small  room  which  leads  to 
the  t^idctrwm,  or  cliamber  for  warm  baths. 
The  water  necessary  for  these  baths  was 
carried  to  its  destination  by  an  aqueduct, 
whose  remains  may  still  be  found  in  the 
village  d*ArcueiL  The  hall  still  remain- 
ing is  filled  with  a  great  many  objects  of 
Roman  sculpture,  found  in  Paris  at  differ- 
ent times ;  among  others,  altars  erected  to 
Jupiter  and  discovered  in  1711  under  the 
choir  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 

Mush  d'ArtiUerie  (Place  Saint  Thomas 
d'Aquin)  was  begun  in  1794,  in  the  old 
Dominican  convent  of  St. Thomas  d'Aquio, 
and  was  formed  by  arms  from  the  Bastile, 
the  Chateau  de  Chantilly,  and  the  Garde 
Meuble  de  la  Couronne.  Napoleon  I. 
greatly  increased  this  collection  during  his 
successful  campaigns,  but  on  the  entrance 
of  the  Allies  into  Paris  in  1814,  a  great 
part  was  claimed  and  carried  away  by 
them.  In  the  first  room  on  the  ground 
floor  there  are  guns  of  different  calibres, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  invention ; 
also  Chinese  guns,  Turkish  pieces  with 
inscriptions  in  Arabic,  and  Russian  guns 
taken  at  Sebastopol.  Here  also  is  a  large 
chain  suspended  from  the  walls,  called  the 
Chaine  du  Danube,  which  was  used  by  the 
Turks  for  a  pontoon  bridge  in  1683.  Far- 
ther on  is  the  8aUe  des  ModUes^  filled  with 
arms  from  different  nations.  Mounting 
the  staircase,  we  come  to  the  SaUe  desAr- 
mures.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  are  sev- 
eral equestrian  figures  in  full  armor.  Near 
the  door  are  several  stands,  containing  spe- 
cimens of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Celtic  arms. 
Then  follow  four  galleries,  bearing  the 
names  of  ForUenof/,  Marenfjo,  AusterHtz, 
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and  Omatanime,  all  filled  with  fire-arms  ot 
weapons  of  different  periods. 


Private  CoUectumi. — ^Besides  the  nnmer- 
ods  maseums  of  painting  in  Paris  which 
are  open  to  the  public,  there  are  many  pri- 
▼ate  collections  which  are  well  worth  a 
-visit,  bat  it  is  in  general  difficult  to  pro- 
cure admittance.  Among  the  finest  of 
these  collections  maj  be  mentioned  that  of 
Lord  Hertford,  of  Baron  James  de  Boths- 
chBd,  of  Baron  Selli^  and  many  others 
«f  equal  value. 

Tke  Instkuie  was  founded  in  1795  by 
the  Convention,  and  includes  the  Aetukmie 
Fnmfoift,  the  Aeademiedes  InacriptUmu  et 
BeUepJettrts^  the  Accideme  des  Sdettea^  the 
AcademUde8Be€mx-<trt$ftaidfh9A(xuiBnde 
des  JSdaice  Mpraki. 

EDUCATIONAL  B8TABLI8HMENTS. 

The  Unwersity  of  Paris,  founded  by 
Cbaxlemagne,  and  long  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Europe,  was  suppressed  at 
the  Revolution,  and  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem of  education  adopted.  At  the  head 
of  this  system  is  placed  the  University  of 
Fra»ee^  which,  properly  speaking,  is  only 
a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  nine 
membcn,  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  as  grand  master,  and 
having  under  him  twenty-two  inspectors 
genend  of  studies.  The  most  extensive 
school  of  Paris  is  the  Academy^  consisting 
of  five  faculties:  Science,  with  ten  ordina- 
ry and  eight  supplementary  professorships ; 
Letters,  with  twelve  ordhiary  and  seven 
supplementary ;  Law,  with  seventeen  ordi- 
nary and  eight  supplementary ;  T%eoloyy, 
with  six  ordhiary  and  five  supplementary ; 
and  Medicine,  with  twenty-six  ordinary. 
After  the  Academy  come  the  CoUege  Royal 
de  France,  with  twenty-seven  professors ; 
the  CoUege  attached  to  the  Musk  eTHistoire 
NatursUe,  with  fifteen;  the  colleges  of 
I^nds  le  Grand,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  8t. 
Loms,  and  Charkmayne,  attended  each  by 
about  1000  papils.  The  Scole  Potytech- 
mgue,  e8tal>lished  in  the  buildings  of  the 
old  College  do  Navarre,  a  celebrated  insti- 


tution, in  which  the  greatest  mathemati- 
cians which  France  has  produced  have 
been  teachers,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have 
been  formed.  The  EcoU  Centrale  des  Arts 
et  Manufactures,  for  the  education  of  engi- 
neers, directors  of  manufiictories,  buHders, 
eta.  The  Ecole  NormaXe,  for  training  pro- 
fessors of  higher  grade,  and  several  Ecdks 
Normaies  EUmentaires,  for  ordinary  male 
and  femsle  teachers.  JScole  des  Ponis  et 
Chaussks,  consisting  of  about  100  pupils, 
taken  firom  the  Ecole  Polytechniqna  to  be 
instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  dvil  engi- 
neering. Ecole  des  Mines,  kept  in  the 
magnificent  H6tel  de  Tenddme,  with  a  full 
complement  of  professors  in  every  branch 
relating  to  mining  operations,  and  a  most 
valuable  mineral  museum,  itliich  fills  fif- 
teen rooms,  and  contains  the  geolo^cal  col- 
lection of  the  Paris  Museum,  formed  by  Cu- 
vier  and  Brongniart  Ecole  des  Chartes,  a 
school  for  studying  and  deciphering  ancient 
MSS.  Ecok  des  Langues  Orientales  Hron- 
tes,  with  seven  professors.  Ecole  de  Phar- 
made,  with  ten  professors  and  the  sole  pow- 
er of  licensing  apothecaries,  who  can  not 
practice  until  examined  here.  Ecole  gra- 
tuitedeDessin,deMaihemaiique,etde8culp-' 
tare  d*  Ornament,  a  kind  of  mechanic  insti- 
tute. Ecole  spkiale  gratuite  de  Dessin  pour 
les  Jeunes  Personnes,  in  which  young  wom- 
en, intended  for  the  arts  or  similar  profes- 
sions, have  the  means  of  studying  figures, 
landscapes,  flowers,  etc.  PakUset  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  in  which  gratuitous  lectures 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  arts  are 
given  by  twenty-one  professors.  Ecole 
Veterinaire,  a  celebrated  establishment,  not 
in  Paris,  but  at  Alfort,  in  its  vicinity.  Con- 
servatoire de  Musique  et  de  DidamOHon,  for 
the  instruction  of  both  sexes  in  music,  sing- 
ing, and  declamation,  by  a  numerous  body 
of  first-class  professors,  male  and  female, 
and  numerous  primary  schools,  superior, 
and  infemt  schools. 

The  Sorbonne, — This  institution  was 
founded  in  1258  by  Robert  de  Sorbon  as  a 
school  of  theology.  The  present  building 
was  begun  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  has 
been  enlarged  at  different  times.  It  is  the 
seat  of  three  of  the  faculties  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Paris,  Theology,  Letters,  and  Sci- 
ences. In  the  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Bichelieu. 

Palais  and  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. — ^This 
beautiful  building  was  commenced  in  1820, 
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under  Louis  XVIII.,  but  not  completed 
until  the  year  1889.  It  is  240  feet  long  by 
GO  feet  high.  The  apartments  comprising 
the  first  floor  are  beautifully  decorated. 
The  school  is  divided  into  two  sections; 
one  of  architecture,  the  other  of  paintjng 
and  sculpture.  Prizes  are  annually  distrib- 
uted to  the  pupils ;  those  who  receive  grand 
prizes  are  sent  to  Rome  for  three  years  at 
the  expense  of  the  government.  An  ex- 
hibition of  the  woi^  of  the  pupils,  as  well 
as  of  those  sent  by  the  students  from  Borne, 
.takes  place  every  year  in  September.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  some  very  fine 
paintings  that  have  taken  the  prize  at  the 
exhibitions.  This  institution  is  well  worth 
a  visit  from  the  traveler.  Admittance  may 
bo  obtained  b}'  an  application  to  the  porter 
from  10  to  4 ;  a  fee  of  about  one  franc  is 
expected. 

BibUatheque  National, — Length  540  feet, 
breadth  130,  is  situated  on  Rue  Richelieu, 
and  presents  a  very  indifferent  appearance 
from  the  street;  the  intention  is  soon  to 
put  up  an  elegant  structure.  It  may  bo 
said  that  Louis  XIV.  was  the  founder  of 
this  library;  it  was  under  his  reign,  at 
least,  that  it  was  first  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  Louis  XIII.  left  some  18,000  vol- 
umes ;  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  it  con- 
tained 70,000  volumes.  It  now  contains 
1,100,000  volumes,  300,000  pamphlets, 
125,000  manuscripts,  300,000  maps  and 
charts,  and  150,000  coins  and  medals.  The 
collection  of  engravings  amounts  to  the 
enormous  number  of  1,300,000.  They  are 
contained  in  some  10,000  volume?.  The 
portraits  amount  to  nearly  100,000.  The 
manuscripts  most  worthy  of  mention  are, 
Fdndlon's  Telemaque  in  his  own  hand- 
writing; a  manuscript  of  Josephus.  Here 
you  find  also  the  prayer-book  of  St.  Louis, 
and  one  that  bears  the  signatures  of  Charles 
v.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  which 
belonged  to  them  in  succession.  Auto- 
graph letters  of  Lord  Byron,  Franklin, 
Rousseau,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Cor- 
neillc,Racine,  Moli^,Mdlle.delaValli&re ; 
letters  from  Henry  IV.  to  Gabrielle  d'Es- 
trdes,  the  arm-chair  of  King  Dagobert, 
the  armor  of  Francis  I.,  the  shield  of  Han- 
nibal. In  the  reading-room  the  traveler 
will  meet  with  crowds  of  the  studious  of 
all  classes.  No  conversation  is  pormitted, 
and  visitors  are  obliged  to  provide  their 
own  pens  and  paper.  Books  may  be  taken 
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from  the  library  by  application  to  your  em<* 
bassador.  In  a  room  adjoining  the  read- 
ing-room will  be  found  the  two  globes  pre- 
sented to  Louis  XIV.  by  Cardinal  d'Es- 
tr6es ;  they  are  made  of  copper,  and  aro 
nearly  86  feet  in  circumference.  Amid 
the  numerous  curiosities  of  the  library  wo 
perceive  a  beautiful  vase  made  fr^m  the 
single  tooth  of  an  elephant  and  enriched 
with  precious  stones.  Visitors  are  admit- 
ted on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  students 
every  day  except  Sundays  and  hdidays. 


Jarditt  dcs  Planks^  Quai  St.  Bernard  op- 
posite Pont  d'Austcrlitz. — At  tbo  earnest 
solicitation  of  Guy  de  la  Bross^  physician 
to  Louis  XIII.,  the  king  was  induced  to 
found  tins  magnificent  establbhment.     In 
1635  Do  la  Bross6  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent.    It  was  originally  intended  only 
for  a  botanical  garden,  but  the  different 
superintendents  added  successively  differ- 
ent branches  of  natural  history.     Buffon, 
the  celebrated  naturalist,  was  appointed  in 
1739.     He  founded  the  museum,  green- 
houses, and  hot-houses,  to  give  the  proper 
temperature  suitable  to  each  plant     Ho 
collected  from  all  countries  the  most  varied 
productions  of  nature.    Other  superintend- 
ents have  added  the  Zoological,  the  Mena- 
gerie of  Living  Animals,  the  Library  of 
Natural  History,  the  Amphitheatres  and 
Laboratories,  where  public  lectures  on  ev- 
ery branch  of  science  connected  with  nat- 
ural history  are  given,  frt)m  the  months  of 
April  to  September,  by  seventeen  profess- 
ors.    The  garden  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.     Between  two 
of  the  avenues  are  inclosures  which  form 
the  Botanical  Garden  and  School  of  Bot- 
any.    Here  you  may  see  at  a  glanco  the 
nature  of  the  difTerent  plants  by  tbo  color 
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of  tiio  tickets  attached.  The  black  indi- 
cates poisonous  plants;  the  red,  medicinal ; 
the  green,  alimentaiy;  the  yellow,  orna- 
mental; and  the  bloe,  those  used  in  the 
arts.  There  are  1200  different  specimens 
of  botanical  plants  cultivated  in  this  gar- 
den, and  oyer  10,000  bags  of  seed  distrib- 
uted to  professors  for  the  purpose  of  propiu* 
gation.  The  conservatories  are  well  worth 
-visiting.  To  obtain  permission,  apply  to 
M.  de  Caisne  at  the  establishment. 

We  visit  next  the  Meiuigerie^  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world,  established 
here  in  1794.  It  is  divided  into  numerous 
compartments  inclosed  with  iron  railings. 
Here  yon  perceive  a  spacious  poultiy-yaid, 
in  which  are  all  kinds  of  geese  and  swans, 
not  to  speak  of  buffaloes ;  a  menagerie  of 
reptiles,  containing  crocodiles,  aUigators, 
lirards,  boas ;  a  menagerie  of  beasts  of 
prey :  here  you  have  Bengal  tigers,  lions, 
beurs,  panthers,  and  hyenas ;  a  very  ex- 
tensive £umly  of  monkeys,  a  large  circu- 
lar space  provided  with  galleries,  ropes, 
and  ladders  affording  them  every  conven- 
ience for  their  comical  evolutions,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  crowd.  Near  by 
you  will  perceive  the  young  elephant  sent 
from  Sondan  by  Prince  Halim  Pacha.  To 
witness  the  feeding  of  the  animals,  apply 
to  M.  le  Directeur  du  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

The  Miueum  of  Natural  Hittory  is  con- 
tained in  a  large  range  of  buildings  three 
stories  high.  It  is  considered  as  standing 
at  the  head  of  all  institutions  of  this  kind 
in  Europe.  A  detailed  account  of  this  vast 
collection  of  specimens,  in  which  almost 
every  class  of  living  l}eing8  has  its  repre- 
sentative preserved,  would  fill  volumes, 
and  require  weeks  to  inspect  in  detail.  The 
visitor's  attention  will  at  once  be  arrested, 
in  entering  the  first  series  of  rooms,  by  the 
statue  of  Nature.  It  is  a  beautiful  female 
figure  of  white  marble ;  her  right  hand 
liangs  by  her  side,  her  1^  is  raised  to  her 
breast,  bb  if  pressing  the  nourishment  of 
her  diildren  from  its  exuberant  fountain. 
The  Mutewn  t^  Comparative  Anatomy  Is 
considered  the  richest  in  the  world.  The 
admirable  arrangement  of  this  vast  collec- 
tion is  due  to  the  labors  of  Baron  Cuvier. 
It  consists  of  twelve  rooms.  The  most  in- 
teresting is  that  devoted  to  human  skele- 
tons.  Here  are  skeletons  of  the  human 
species  from  almost  every  nation  and  tribe 
tmder  heaven,  including  mummies,  dwarfs, 


and  monsters.  Here  you  may  perceive 
the  difference  between  the  ftdl-breasted 
Englishman  and  the  narrow-breasted  Ital- 
ian ;  the  retreating  forehead  of  the  New 
Zealander  and  the  tapering  chest  and 
sunken  temples  of  the  Egyptian.  The 
twelfth  room  is  filled  with  the  skulls  and 
casts  of  notorious  characters,  collected  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  GalL  You  are  partic- 
ularly struck  with  the  majestic,  high,  and 
ample  forehead  of  Bacon ;  the  small  bat 
regular  head  of  Voltaire,  low  in  the  fore- 
head, but  full  in  the  region  of  the  ears ; 
Kousseau,  with  a  benevolent,  placid,  but 
sorrowful  expression.  The  Cabinet  of  An- 
thropology, the  Gallery  of  Zoology,  the 
Mineralogical  and  Geological  Museum, 
which  exceed  over  60,000  specimen?.  The 
library  and  botanical  gardens,  do  they  not 
contain  millions  of  Fpecimens,  and  aro 
there  not  catalogues  published  of  the  whole? 
They  are  all  open  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays, 
and  Thursdays  from  1  to  5,  and  on  Satur- 
day (with  passport)  from  11  to  2. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  deu  MHiers. — 
This  building  is  a  part  of  the  former  mon- 
astery of  St,  Martin  des  Champs^  founded 
by  Henry  I.  in  1060,  and  which  remained 
for  a  long  time  one  of  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  in 
France.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  21  towers,  one  of 
which  still  exists ;  but  in  1789  the  monas- 
tery was  dissolveid  and  the  fortifications 
leveled.  The  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  des 
M6tierB  was  established  here  in  1798  at 
the  suggestion  of  M.  Gregoire,  bishop  of 
Blois,  and  the  repositories  of  machines  at 
the  Louvre,  the  H6tel  do  Mortagne,  and 
the  Rue  de  rUniversite  were  transported 
here.  A  gratuitous  school  of  arts  was  es- 
tablished here  in  1810,  which  has  been 
since  reorganized,  and  has  received  several 
additions.  It  is  under  the  management  of 
a  council,  with  a  director  (General  Morin) 
at  its  head,  and  has  a  regular  staff  of  pro- 
fessors. The  entrance  is  in  the  Rue  St. 
Martin.  The  archway  is  proftisely  sculp- 
tured, and  the  entablature  is  supported  by 
two  caryatides  representing  Art  and  Sci- 
ence. On  the  ftdeze  are  the  words  Agri- 
culture,  Commercej  Industrie. 

On  entering  the  building  we  have  on  tho 
right  and  left  agricultural  products,  grain, 
seeds,  models  of  fruits,  etc.,  from  all  quar' 
ters  of  the  globe.     We  next  enter  a  vesti- 
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bale  called  the  Salk  de  VEckOj  so  construct- 
ed that  a  whisper  may  be  heard  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  In  this  room  is  the  mod- 
el of  the  apparatus  used  iu  transporting  the 
obelisk  of  Luxor.  The  hall  to  the  left  on 
entering  contains  a  collection  of  the  weights 
and  measures  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
world.  IntheScdkdesFiUUuresaieloomB 
and  spinning  machines  of  every  description. 

The  Chapd  is  now  filled  with  hydraulic 
machines,  and  is  ctdled  the  D^pot  des  Mod- 
ules. A  shaft  worked  by  steam  runs 
through  it,  and  communicates  motion  to 
the  different  machines.  In  the  nave  is  a 
large  tank  which  supplies  water  necessary 
for  the  mills.  A  staircase  leads  to  the  up- 
per story  and  to  a  gallery,  in  which  are 
models  of  steam-engines,  machinery  for  re- 
fining sugar,  paper-making,  wood-cutting, 
etc.  In  this  room  also  is  a  specimen  of  the 
sheet-iron  used  in  the  construction  of  the* 
Great  Eastern.  On  our  way  down  tfie  gal- 
lery we  find,  on  the  left,  a  small  room  de- 
voted to  astronomical  instruments.  At  the 
end  of  the  gallery  are  six  rooms,  the  first 
containing  ornamental  tiles,  the  next  four 
contain  specimens  of  glass  bells  and  cylin- 
ders, pumps,  lithographic  presses,  and  one 
the  celebrated  Machine  de  Marly,  that 
raised  water  for  the  fountains  at  Versailles. 
Two  are  devoted  to  optics  and  acoustics. 
There  are  several  rooms  running  parallel 
to  the  main  gallery,  filled  with  instruments 
of  natural  philosophy.  Another  room  is 
devoted  to  watch-making,  and  the  appara- 
tus and  tools  used  in  its  manufacture. 

Descending  the  staircase  to  the  vestibule, 
we  enter  on  the  left  the  library  (Biblio- 
th^que),  formerly  the  refectory  of  the  con- 
vent. There  are  about  20,000  volumes  in 
the  library,  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
arts  and  sciences.  This  room  is  a  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  the  Gothic  architecture  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  one  end  is  the 
pulpit,  from  which  prayers  were  read  dur- 
ing the  monastic  meala,  and  the  staircase 
in  the  wall  leading  to  it.  There  are  sev- 
eral paintings  representing  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  also  one  of  St.  Martin. 

The  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  des  Me- 
tiers is  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  from  10  to  4,  gratuitously,  and 
all  other  days,  at  the  same  hours,  for  the 
price  of  one  franc.  The  lectures  are  all 
gratuitous. 

VAsii^ance  Publique, — VAdmutUtra- 
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tion  giiUrale  de  V Assistance  Publique  was 
charged,  by  a  decree  jn  1849,  with  every 
thing  relating  to  public  charity.  It  is 
managed  by  a  director  and  Conseil  de  /Sur- 
veiUance  of  20  members. 

Among  the  j^incipal  hospitals  are  the 

Hotel  Dieu  (Place  du  Parvis,  Ndtre 
Dame),  founded  in  the  year  660  by  Saint 
Landiy,  bbhop  of  Paris,  and  enlarged  by 
Philip  Augustus.  It  was  endowed  by 
Saint  Louis,  Henry  lY.,  Louis  XIY.,  and 
Louis  XY.  successively.  It  contains  828 
beds,  and  receives  the  sick  and  wounded, 
with  the  exception  of  incurable  persons,  or 
those  afflicted  with  skin  diseases. 

La  Chariti  (Rue  Jacob,  47),  founded  in 
1602  by  Maria  de  M6dicis,  and  considerai 
bly  enlarged  in  1864 ;  474  beds. 

La  PitU^  buUt  in  1612  by  order  of  Louis 
XIII. ;  620  beds. 

Among  the  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
of  special  diseases  are : 

Scant  Louis  (Rue  Bichat,  40  and  42), 
founded  in  1604,  by  Henry  lY.,  for  tho 
treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases ;  882  beds. 

ffopital  du  Midi  (Rue  des  Capucins 
Saint  Jacques,  15),  established  in  1785, 
in  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Capucins. 
Consecrated  to  the  treatment  of  secret 
maladies  (for  men  only) ;  386  beds. 

Mqpital  de  Lottrdne  (Rue  de  Lourcine, 
111)  occupies  a  part  of  the  ancient  convent 
of  the  Oordelikresj  founded  in  1284  by  Mar- 
guerite de  Provence.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  women  inflicted  with  secret 
diseases ;  276  beds. 

HSpital  des  Infants  Malades  (Rue  de  S^ 
vres,  149)  receives  sick  childiHBn  of  both 
sexes.  It  was  founded  in  1735  by  Laurent 
de  Gergy,  curate  of  Saint  Sulpice,  and  con- 
tains 698  beds. 

Among  the  alms-houses  are : 

Hospice  des  Incurables  (hommes)  (Rue 
Popincourt,  66),  founded  in  1683  by  Saint 
Yincent  de  Paul,  and  receives  the  poor  at 
tho  age  of  70,  or  those  who,  less  old,  aro 
unable  to  work ;  456  beds. 

Hospice  des  Incurables  (Jemmei)  (Rue  de 
Sevres,  42)  receives  poor  women  at  the  age 
of  70,  or  those  still  younger  who  are  unable 
to  work ;  690  beds. 

Hospice  da  Infants  Assistis  (Rue  d'En- 
fer,  100)  was  founded  by  Saint  Yincent  de 
PauL  Foundlings  are  received  here  under 
the  age  of  12,  and  maintained  nntal  21  yeaia 
of  age,  if  they  are  not  redaimed. 
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Putibttim  SakUePihim(4  Place  Sainte 
GeaeviMre,  at  Anteidl)  was  founded  in  1806 
hy  M.  Duchaila,  for  persons  over  60  years 
of  age  of  small  income.  An  annual  pay- 
ment Is  required  of  700  firancs. 

Motpiee  DemBcu  (Rue  de  Regard),  found- 
ed by  M.  Devillas  in  1832,  receives  aged 
persons  inflicted  with  incurable  diseases. 

Motpiee  dn  Qfnuiee-VmgU  (28  Rue  de 
C^arenton)  receives  800  blmd  persons  at 
the  age  of  40,  and  for  whom  the  means  of 
subsistenoe  are  wanting.  The  husbands 
and  wives  of  the  blind  are  also  admitted, 
together  witii  their  children. 

/luCiMiofi  dea  Jetdiefilvetf^fM  (Boulevard 
des  iDvalides,  56),  founded  in  1784  by  Val- 
entine HaQy,  and  occupying,  since  1848,  a 
beairtiM  edifice,  constructed  by  M.  Philip- 
pon.  This  school  receives  250  scholars  of 
botii  sexes,  whose  studies  continue  during 
eight  years. 

/Nsfdvliofi  6e$  Sourds  Mttett  (Rue  Sunt 
Jacques)  reeeires-only  children  of\he  male 
sex,  whose  sljidies  continue  during  eight 
years.     Price,  1000  firancs. 

Orjihetmat  duPrmce  Itnpirial  has  for  its 
object  the  relief  of  poor  orphans,  by  giving 
them  a  suitable  education  and  binding 
them  apprentices  to  some  trade.  The  sum 
paid  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  an  orphan 
is  i^ut  200  ftancs. 

Sodki  du  Prince  Imphricd  pour  ies  PfHi 
de  VEnfmce  an  Trenail, — ^This  society  was 
founded  by  the  Empress  in  1862,  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  money  to  artisans 
and  laborers,  to  enable  them  to  buy  tools, 
materials,  etc.,  when  in  want  of  funds. 

Mont  de  Pm<^.— This  institution  was 
founded  in  1777  for  the  benefit  of  the  hos- 
pitals and  other  charitable  institutions,  and 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  lending  upon  mova- 
bles four  fifths  of  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  articles,  and  two  thirds  of  all  other 
effects.  The  interest  upon  pledges  is  d| 
per  cent,  and  the  interest  must  be  paid 
entire,  though  the  loan  last  but  for  a  few 
days.  The  engagement  is  made  for  a  year, 
but  the  borrower  is  free  to  anticipate  his 
payments.  The  engagement  can  not  be 
made  for  a  sum  exceeding  15  firancs  with- 
out the  presentation  of  a  passport  and  the 
identification  of  the  borrower.  A  coMse 
d'a  cowqtUs  enables  borrowers  to  refund 
the  sums  advanced  by  instalments ;  1  franc 
Is  received.  After  14  months,  if  the  dupli- 
cate be  not  renewed,  the  effects  are  sold, 


and  the  surplus  given  to  the  owner,  if  ap- 
plied for  within  three  rears,  after  which 
time  it  is  given  to  the  Administration  do 
r  Amistance  Publique.  The  general  direc- 
tion and  the  central  bureau  of  the  Mont  de 
Pi6t6  are  at  No.  7  Rue  de  Paradis,  and  No. 
18  Rue  des  Blanes  Manteanx.  There  are 
also  two  branches ;  one  No.  16  Rue  Bona- 
parte, the  other  Rue  des  Amandiers  Popin- 
oourt. 

EtdbUnemetOt  ei  ceuvret  en  favewr  de 
Venfance, — ^There  are  several  crhahu  open 
during  the  day,  where  children  of  poor  per- 
sons are  taken  care  of  while  their  parents 
are  at  woric  The  principal  crhd^ee  are  at 
148  Rue  Sdnt  Lazare,182  Faubourg  St 
Honord,  247  Rue  Saint  Honor6, 74  Rue  Po- 
pincourt,  besides  numerous  others  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Paris. 

Motion  Eugme  NapoUon  (254  Rue  du 
Faubourg  Sai^  Antoine)  was  founded  in 
1858  by  the  Empress  Eugenie.  800  poor 
young  girls  are  boarded  and  educated  here, 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Viu' 
cent  de  Paul. 

L'Atiie  dee  Pe&U  Orphdine  (Chauss^e  de 
MenHmontant)  receives  orphans  of  both 
sexes  firom  2  to  7  years  of  ago. 

L'CEuvre  de  Notre  Dame  dee  Sept  Dou- 
leurs  (Faubourg  Saint  Honor6)  receives 
sick  children,  whose  age  prevents  their  en- 
trance into  the  hospitals. 

Z*  (Eunre  dee  Petite  Ramoneure  was  found- 
ed in  1786.  It  b  open  every  evening  for 
the  civil  and  religious  instruction  of  chim- 
ney-sweepers. 

MILITART  BSTABLISHMSMT8. 

H6ttl  dee  InvaUdet. — ^This  vast  and  splen- 
did establishment  was  founded  by  Louis 
XIT.  in  1670.  Its  object  is  to  maintain  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation  the  worn-out  sol- 
diers of  France,  giving  them  the  comforts 
of  a  home  in  their  declining  days.  The 
hotel  is  612  feet  firont,  four  stories  high, 
and  lighted  by  188  windows.  It  presents 
three  pavilions :  the  one  in  the  centre  has 
a  high  door,  over  the  arch  of  which  is  a 
bas-relief  of  the  founder  of  the  hotel  on 
horseback.  The  entrance  leads  to  a  mag- 
nificent court-yard  815  feet  long  by  192 
broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  four  piles  of 
buildings,  with  central  projections  and  ele- 
gant pavilions  at  the  angles.  The  first  de- 
sire of  visitors  is  generally  to  see  the  refec- 
tories and  kitchens.    The  refectories  are 
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four  in  number,  160  feet  long  by  24  -wide ; 
three  are  appropriated  to  sub-officers  and 
|)riyates,  and  one  to  officers.  They  each 
contain  thirty  tables,  capable  of  seating 
twelve  persons  each ;  they  are  mostly  dec- 
orated with  frescoes,  representing  towns 
conquered  by  Louis  XIY.  There  are  two 
kitchens  adjoining — one  for  the  officers, 
and  one  for  the  privates ;  3000  pounds  of 
meat  are  cooked  here  daily.  There  is  a 
spit  capable  of  roasting  400  pounds  at  a 
time ;  1500  pounds  of  meat  are  generally 
boiled,  and  1500  made  into  ragoi^ts.  The 
dormitories  on  the  first  and  second  stories 
are  extensive,  and  admirably  ventilated. 
The  visitor  should  not  fail,  if  here  between 
the  1st  of  May  and  15th  of  June,  to  obtain 
tickets  to  visit  the  Galerie  detja^lans  et  des 
Fortresses  de  France,  Here  may  be  seen 
models  over  200  feet  square  of  many  of  the 
principal  fortified  cities  of  France ;  the  bat- 
tle of  Lodi  and  siege  of  Rome,  executed  in 
wood  and  plaster  with  great  nicety-.  There 
is  a  fine  library  attached  to  tJie  hotel, 
founded  by  Napoleon  I.,  containing  over 
80,000  volumes,  open  from  9  to  3  except 
on  Sundays.  It  contains  a  fine  picture  of 
Napoleon  I.  crossing  Mount  Saint  Bernard, 
also  one  of  Napoleon  III. ;  and  the  cannon 
ball  by  which  Marshal  Turenne  was  killed. 
West  of  the  library  is  the  Council  Chamber, 
in  which,  and  the  adjoining  ScMe  d^AUente, 
are  numerous  portraits  of  di£ferent  mar- 
shals of  France  and  governors  of  the  ho- 
tel. The  portrait  of  Prince  Jerome  while 
King  of  Westphalia  was  presented  to  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides  by  Count  d'Orsay.  You 
now  pass  through  a  corridor  (on  some  oc- 
casions yon  are  obliged  to  go  round  on  the 
outside  of  the  hotel)  to  the  church,  which 
contains  all  the  banners  taken  by  the 
French  in  their  -wars  -with  other  nations 
arranged  along  on  both  sides  of  the  nave. 
The  church  is  210  feet  long  by  66  high. 
On  the  piers  of  the  arches,  whidi  are  faced 
by  Corinthian  {nlasters,  are  the  names  of 
diffbrent  governors  of  the  hotel,  who  are 
alone  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  nave, 
imd  have  monuments  erected  in  the  church. 
The  remains  of  Napoleon  were  temporarily 
placed  here  after  being  brought  from  Saint 
Helena.  We  now  pass  into  the  dome  of 
the  church,  which  is  one  of  the  first  edifices 
winch  attracts  the  attention  of  the  travel- 
er. Its  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
328  feet.  The  interior  is  circular,  with 
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branches  forming  the  nave  and  tnastpt. 
The  dome  is  lightly  supported  by  eight 
arches,  between  which  we  perceive   the 
beautifully  painted  ceiling.     The  t<nnbs 
of  Turenne  and  Vaubon  are  placed  oppo- 
site each  other;  both  groups  are  admira- 
bly executed      A  winding  staircase  oa 
each  side  of  the  high  altar  leads  to  the 
crypt  containing  the  Tomb  itf  Napoloon  /. 
Over  the  entrance  -we  find  a  quoCaUon  from 
the  Emperor's  will:   **I  desire  that  my 
ashes  may  repose  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  people 
whom  I  have  ever  loved."     The  pavement 
of  the  crypt  is  beautifully  decorated  with 
a  crown  of  laurels  in  mosaic.     On  the  bal- 
ustrade  surrounding  the   tomb  are  the 
names  of  Napoleon's  principal  victories, 
represented  by  twelve  colossal  statues  by 
Pradier.     The  tomb  is  an  immense  mono- 
lith of  porphyry,  weighing  135,000  pounds ; 
it  was  polished  by  a  powerful  steam-en- 
gine.    The  sarcophagus  is  a  single  block, 
12  feet  long  and  6  broad,  resting  on  a  ped<- 
estal  of  green  granite.     In  the  recess  ad- 
joining the  ciypt  stands  the  statue  of  the 
Emperor,  dressed  in  his  imperial  robes. 
Here,  also,  is  the  cro-wn  of  gold  voted  by 
the  town  of  Cherbourg ;  the  insignia  be 
wore  on  state  occasions,  and  the  sword  that 
he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Austerlltz.     The 
whole  expense  of  the  tomb  was  nearly 
$2,000,000.     The  hotel  is  under  the  direct 
tion  of  the  Minister  of  War.     The  senior 
marshal  of  France  is  generally  appointed 
governor,  who  receives  a  salaiy  of  $8000 ; 
a  general  of  division  commandant,  salary 
$3000;   and  a  colonel-mi^,  -with  eight 
captains,  and  an  adjutant,  complete  the 
oomnumd.     Each  man  is  allowed  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  meat,  half  a  pound  of  bread, 
and  a  litre  of  -wine.     The  Hotel  des  InvO' 
Udes  is  open  daily  from  10  to  4.o'cIock ;  the 
church  to  the  public  on  Thursdays,  and  to 
the  stranger,  with  passport,  on  Mondays. 
Some  of  the  Invalides  are  always  ready  to 
conduct  yon :  a  fee  of  a  franc  is  expected 
for  a  party. 

At  the  southern  side  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars  stands  the  Ecole  MiUtaire,  created  by 
Louis  XV.  for  the  education  of  young  gen* 
Uemen  whose  parents  were  in  reduc^  cir- 
cumstances, or  who  had  lost  their  fathers 
on  the  field  of  battle.  A  certain  number 
were  likewise  admitted  at  the  rate  of  $400 
per  annum.    The  front  toward  the  Champ, 
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do  Man  is  decorated  with  ten  Corinthian 
colomns,  supporting  an  attic  adorned  with 
baa-reliefs,  which  is  surmounted  hy  a  quad- 
rangular dome.  The  principal  entrance 
opens  uito  the  courts,  which  are  surround- 
ed now  with  barracks.  The  Military  School 
-was  suppressed  in  1788,  since  which  time 
It  has  been  occupied  as  barracks  for  in- 
fmtiy,  cayaliy,  and  artillery,  and  com- 
fortably accommodates  over  6000  men. 
For  permission  to  visit  the  barracks,  apply 
to  the  commandant  of  the  first  military  di- 
Tision. 

MILrrART  HOSPITALS. 

The  V€U  de  Grdce,  Bue  St.  Jacques,  in- 
cludes the  ffqpUal  MiUtaire,  with  854 
beds  for  soldiers  and  officers,  surround- 
ed by  beantifnl  wallcs  and  gardens;  the 
JEeole  de  MSdedne  et  de  Pharmaeie  MUiicare; 
and  the  Buanderie  Cenirale  des  H6piCaux 
MiUtaires. 

rhSpUal  du  Gto$  CatUon  (188  Rue  St. 
Dominique)  contains  630  beds  for  the  sick. 

rJi^fitcd  SakU  Martin  (Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Mardn)  possesses  425  beds. 

VhSpUcd  de  Vincennes^  constructed  in 
1856,  contains  630  beds. 

L'Artenalf  in  the  place  of  the  same  name, 
was  enlarged  by  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II., 
and  rebuilt  by  Charles  IX.  It  includes 
the  Direction  d'Artillerie  de  Paris  and  the 
Captulerie  Imp^riale, 

THE  MABKETS. 

The  Holies  Centrales  were  begun  in  1851, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Victor  Baltard.  They  are  not  yet 
completed,  but  will  be  composed  of  twelve 
pavUions,  six  on  each  side  of  a  boulevard 
DOW  in  construction.  These  markets  were 
constructed  to  replace  the  old  MarchS  des 
InnocenSf  which  consisted  of  a  mere  set  of 
huts,  forming,  however,  for  a  long  time,  the 
central  maiket  of  Paris.  The  pavilions 
are  large,  handsome  sheds,  under  one  im- 
mense roof  of  iron  framing  and  glass  cov- 
ering. The  whole  cost  of  these  buildings  at 
their  completion  is  estimated  at  61j000,00a 
francs. 

Halle  au  BU  b  a  vast  market  where  all 
sorts  of  grain  and  flour  are  sold.  It  was 
built  in  1767,  and  is  a  large  circular  build- 
ing 126  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  arcade  of 
25  arches  passing  around  the  inner  area. 
The  interior  is  a  large  rotunda  surrounded 
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by  a  gallery,  where  the  granaries  may  be 
seen.  South  of  the  building  is  a  Doric 
column,  erected  in  1572  for  Catharine  de 
Medicis.  It  was  intended  for  astrological 
purposes. 

Halle  aux  Fiiw,  Quai  St.  Bernard,  near 
the  Jardin  des  Plants. — The  wine-market 
of  Paris  has  been  established  over  200 
years^  Napoleon  I.  ordered  the  construc- 
tion of  the  present  mammoth  establish- 
ment. It  occupies  over  100  English  acres, 
consisting  of  five  streets,  called  after  the 
different  wine  countries,  viz.,  Rue  de  Bour- 
gogne,  Rue  de  Champagne,  Rue  de  Bor- 
deaux, Rue  de  Languedoc,  and  Rue  de  la 
Cote  d'  Or.  There  are  444  cellars  and  ware- 
houses, capable  of  holding  450,000  casks 
of  wine,  100,000  of  brandy,  and  400  of  ol- 
ive oil.  The  average  number  of  casks  that 
go  and  come  daily  is  over  1500.  Owners 
are  not  obliged  to  pay  octroi  duty  while 
their  wine  remains  in  this  bonded  ware- 
house. Inferior  wines  and  brandies  may 
be  found  at  the  wharf  opposite.  The  hall 
is  open  from  sunrise  until  sunset. 

Marchi  aux  Fleurs, — There  are  four 
fiower-markets ;  the  MarcM  du  quai  Napo- 
leon et  du  quai  aux  FUurs,  held  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays ;  the  Marchi  de  la  Mad-^ 
eleine^  near  the  church  of  the  same  name, 
held  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  the  MarcfU 
de  V Esplanade  du  Chateau  d'Sau,  opposite 
the  barracks  of  the  Prince  Sugbne,  held 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays;  and  the 
Marchi  Saint  Sulpic^,  on  the  place  of  the 
same  name  (Mondays  and  Thursdays). 

Tattersall  Francois  (22  Rue  Beaujon). 
Public  sale  every  Thursday  of  horses,  car- 
riages, and  harnesses. 

The  principal  slaughter-houses  of  Paris 
are,  Vabattoir  de  la  ViBette^  where  all  the 
animals  bought  in  the  marlcet  of  the  same 
name  are  slain ;  P  abattoir  Montmartre^  in 
the  Avenue  Trudaine ;  V abattoir  du  Route, 
in  the  Rue  Mirom^nil ;  and  the  abattoir  de 
Memilmontanty  in  the  Rue  St.  Maur. 

ArtesianWello/'GrenellewsiB  commenced 
in  1834  by  M.  Mulot,  engineer,  and  finish- 
ed in  1841.  This  well  was  bored  to  the 
immense  depth  of  1800  feet.  It  raises  its 
water  over  100  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  is  capable  of  yielding  over 


380,000  gallons  per  day. 


*jr  • 


Artesian  W^i  of  Fassy  yields  about 
8,000,000  gallons  per  day,  and  supplies 
the  lakes  in  the  Bob  de  Boulogne.   It  was 
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begun  in  1855,  and  was  bored  to  tho  deptb 
of  1900  feet.     Water  waa  fbnnd  in  1861. 

Canal  de  VOurcq  was  begun  under  the 
First  Consul  and  finished  in  1837.  It  com- 
mences at  Marenil,  about  ten  leagues  f^om 
Paris,  and  falls  into  the  Bassin  de  la  Yil- 
lette.  Its  lengthis  24  leagues.  The  canals 
Baku  Martiin  and  8auU  Denis  connect  it 
with  the  Seine. 

8ewer$, — ^The  system  of  sewerage  has 
been  very  much  perfected  in  Paris  during 
the  last  ten  years.  There  are  six  main 
galleries  or  collectors,  with  15  secondary 
ones  opening  into  them,  which  have  also 
many  smaller  ones  that  cross  the  city  in 
every  direction.  Three  of  these  galleries 
are  on  the  left  and  three  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine.  These  collectors  are  united 
by  a  siphon  under  the  bed  of  the  Seine, 
near  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde.  Two  sub- 
terranean canals,  parallel  with  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  carry  the  sewage  to  a  distance 
of  seven  miles  below  the  city. 

The  Catacombs  of  Paris  are  very  inter- 
esting. Travelers  are  allowed  to  visit  them 
every  three  months.  They  were  origi- 
nally immense  quarries  for  procuring  stone 
for  building  purposes,  and  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  one  tenth  of  the  pres- 
ent area  of  Paris  is  entirely  undermined. 
Several  houses  having  sunk  in  the  fiiu- 
bourgs  St.  Jacques  and  St.  Germain,  the 
attention  of  the  government  was  aroused, 
and  the  idea  was  conceived  by  M.  Lenoir, 
Superintendent  of  Police,  of  converting 
these  immense  caverns  into  catacombs; 
the  ceremony  of  consecrating  them  was 
performed  on  the  7th  of  AprU,  1786,  and 
all  the  bones  of  the  dead  were  collected 
from  the  various  churches  and  cemeteries 
of  Paris,  where  they  had  been  accumula- 
ting for  centuries,  and  deposited  in  these 
vaults ;  the  bones  were  brought  in  funereal 
cars,  followed  by  priests  chanting  the  serv- 
ice of  the  dead.  It  is  calculated  that  these 
vast  caverns  contain  the  remains  of  over 
8,000,000  of  human  beings.  The  bones  of 
the  legs  and  arms  are  laid  closely  in  order, 
with  their  ends  outward,  and  at  regular 
intervals  skulls  are  interspersed  in  ranges, 
80  as  to  present  alternate  rows  of  back  and 
front  parts  of  the  heads.  Occasionally  we 
perceive  apartments  arranged  like  chap- 
els, with  skulls,  arms,  and  legs.  They 
contain  numerous  inscriptions:  among 
Others  are  the  Tombeau  des  Victimes,  the 
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Tombeau  de  la  Revobttion;  the  former  the 
remains  of  those  who  perished  in  the  fright- 
ful massacre  of  the  2d  and  8d  of  Septem- 
ber; the  latter  those  who  perished  in  the 
Revolution  of  1789.  There  is  a  kind  of 
disagreeable  smell  prevalent,  and  altogeth- 
er the  effect  of  the  place  is  very  oppressive, 
especially  to  persons  of  sensitive  feelings. 
The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  Barri^ 
d'Enfer;  the  staircase  leading  down  to 
the  Catacombs  is  composed  of  90  steps. 
There  are  some  sixty  different  entrances 
at  various  points,  but  this  is  the  one  gen- 
erally entered  by  strangers. 

The  Cemeteries  of  Paris,— In  1790  a  law 
was  passed  prohibiting  the  burying  of  the 
dead  within  churches;  the  enactment  is 
principally  attributable  to  Yoltaire,  who 
wrote  and  protested  strongly  against  the 
habit  as  most  pernicious,  llie  cemeteries 
of  Paris  are  three  in  number:  Tksre  la 
Chaise,  Mont  Parnassus,  and  Montmartre ; 
in  addition  to  which,  there  is  one  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  hospitals  and  criminals. 
Pire  la  Chaise  is  named  after  a  monk,  who 
was  confessor  to  Louis  XIY.,  and  resided 
on  the  spot.  This  was  formerly  the  strong- 
hold of  Jesuitism,  being  their  country  res- 
idence for  over  150  years.  It  is  the  largest 
burial-ground  of  the  capital,  and  is  beauti- 
ftilly  situated  in  an  undulating  ground, 
surrounded  by  valleys.  From  the  highest 
point  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and 
its  environs  is  obtained.  This  immense 
cemetery  contains  now  over  20,000  tombs ; 
many  of  them  are  great  specimens  of  arch- 
itecture; the  most  interesting  is  that  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise,  which  stands  on  the 
first  path  to  the  right  of  the  avenue.  The 
principal  monuments  are  that  of  La  Fon- 
taine, Moli^,  Princess  Demidoff,  General 
Foy,  Kellermann,  Yisconti,  Arago,  the  as- 
tronomer. Mademoiselle  Duchesnois,  the 
actress.  Count  Lavalette,  Count  de  Rigny, 
Genersd  St.  Cyr,  Yiscount  de  Martignac, 
Marshal  Massena,  Prince  d'Essling.  There 
is  a  pretty  lot  laid  out  as  a  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing,  but  containing 
no  monument:  in  it  lie  the  renuiins  of 
Marshal  Key ;  Beaumarchais,  the  drama- 
list  ;  B6ranger,  the  poet ;  Manuel,  the  ora- 
tor; La  Place,  the  astronomer;  Marquis 
de  Clermont-Gallerande.  Ascending  the 
hill,  we  see  some  very  beautiful  monu- 
ments, among  which  are  those  of  Sydney 
Smith,  Yolney,  and  others  well  known  to 
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fiune ;  letnmiiig,  we  see  tbe  snperb  mon- 
Tonent  of  M.  Agaado,  the  rich  financier ; 
that  of  Madame  de  Diaz  Santos ;  De  Bal- 
zac, the  novelist ;  Orozatier,  the  founder, 
-who  cast  the  statae  of  Napoleon  which 
stands  on  the  coloxnn  in  Yenddme;  De 
S^ze,  who  defended  Louis  XYI.  on  his 
triaL  In  the  cemetery  is  an  inclosore  de- 
Toted  to  the  bnrial  of  Mohammedans :  in 
it  are  interred  the  Prince  of  Onde  and  his 
mother.  There  b  another  devoted  to  the 
Jews :  it  contains  the  tomb  of  Bachel,  the 
celebrated  actress.  East  of  the  chapel  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  eminent  Uieat- 
rioal,  mnsical,  and  poetical  characters,  sach 
as  Talma,  Bellini,  Rabini,  etc  Taking 
thb  cemetery  all  together,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beantifnl  and  interesting  spots  in  tb» 
world ;  here  we  see  names  which  have 
shaken  the  whole  world,  and  which  the 
world  will  never  forget.  In  summer  it  is 
a  ikvorite  place  of  resort  both  fbr  strangers 
and  Parisians :  an  omnibus  leaves  the 
Place  da  Palais  Royal,  in  f^nt  of  the  H6- 
tel  da  Lonvre,  eveiy  quarter  of  an  hour.. 
Cemetery  Monimartre. — ^This  was  the  first 
cemetery  established  in  Paris :  it  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Batte  Montmartre.  It  con- 
tains some  very  handsome  monoments, 
among  which  are  the  chapel  of  the  Connt- 
ess  Potocka,  the  obelisk  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Dochess  of  Montmorency,  the 
tomb  of  Prince  Ernest  of  Saze^Goboarg, 
Nourrit  of  the  Grand  Op^ra,  and  Mdlle. 
Jenny  Colon,  the  actress.  There  Is  a  hand- 
some Jewish  cemetery  separated  firom  the 
other  by  a  wall. 


It  is  impossible  here  to  give  the  details 
of  the  thoosand  places  within  the  walls  of 
Paris  that  might  be  visited  with  interest 


by  those  in  search  of  knowledge  and  amoae- 
ment. 

Most  travelers  will  be  anxious  for  a 
presentation  to  the 

bat  witnessing  the  magnificent 
state  apartments  in  all.  their  brilliancy, 
filled  with  the  wealth,  intelleet,  and  nobil- 
i^  of  Eoiope,  as  all  persons  presented 
attend  the  state  ball  on  the  same  evening. 
There  are  nsoally  three  preseirtationa 
every  winter,  aboat  two  weeks  apart,  the 
first  taking  place  early  in  January.  It  is 
moch  more  difBcolt  now  than  formerly  to 
obtain  cards  to  attend  the  presentations  and 
balls,  as  the  privilege  was  often  abused, 
and  persons  were  presented  to  whom  we 
would  not  accord  invitationa  to  onr  own 
houses.  This  arises  fhmi  the  fiuA  that  we 
are  all  noble  in  our  oountiy,  politically 
speaking,  consequently  all  eUgible  to  a 
presentation.  Citizens  of  other  nations 
are  only  eligible  who  have  been  presented 
to  their  sovereigns,  and  as  only  Uiose  of 
high  rank  can  be  presented,  the  number 
is  consequently  lindted ;  and  our  minister 
has  oftentimes  presented  more  Americana 
on  the  same  evening  than  all  the  other 
ministers  together. 


The 
first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  call  on  oar 
minister  and  make  known  your  wishes. 
Then  proceed  to  Mr.  Woodman's,  No. 
22  Chaussee  d'Antin,  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  American  and  English  tailor- 
ing profession  in  Piffis,  who  wfll  either  fit 
yon  with  an  elegant  coart>sait  for  the  o^ 
casion,  at  tha  ^et  of  70  fhmcs,  or  make 
yon  one.  He  has  many  splendid  suits  of 
all  sizes.  The  costume  consists  of  dress- 
boots,  black  or  bufiT  pantaloons,  with  gold 
stripes  down  the  sides,  blue  cloth  dress- 
coat,  trimmed  with  gold  and  velvet,  buff 
vest,  white  cravat,  ehapean,  and  dress 
sword :  light  straw-oolored  gloves  an  the 
most  effective.  Ladies  in  ftill  evening 
dress.  Your  carriage,  with  coachman  and 
footman,  wUl  cost  85  ftincs. 
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Tou  eater  by  the  Court  of  the  Toileriee, 
at  the  door  to  the  left  of  the  Pavilion  de 
THorloge,  and,  after  depositing  your  coats, 
cloaks,  etc.,  on  the  ground  floor,  you  as- 
cend the  magnificent  EscaUer  d^ffonneur^ 
with  its  gorgeous  ceiling,  its  balustrade  of 
bronze  and  polished  steeL 


After  delivering  your  ticket  at 
the  top  of  the  stairway,  you  pass  through 
a  gallery  which  runs  round  the  eicaUer 
into  a  small  but  elegant  room,  where  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  be  presented,  with 
the  different  ministers,  assemble;  from 
there  you  are  ushered  into  the  Salle  d'At- 
tente,  and  arranged,  each  delegation  head- 
ed by  its  respective  representative,  in  a 
circle. 


At  half  past  one  the  guests  proceed 
to  supper.  For  the  accommodation,  how- 
ever, of  those  who  wish  refreshments  ear- 
lier in  the  evening,  the  apartment  to  the 
left  of  the  antechamber,  which  you  enter 
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from  the  Escalier  d*Honneur,  is  kept  open 
as  a  buffet  idl  the  evening.  The  apart- 
ments used  on  these  occasions  are  eight  in 
number :  first,  the  buffet ;  then  the  Salle 
de  la  PaiXy  with  its  immense  chandeliers 
and  mirrors,  which  is  used  for  dancing ; 
then  the  SaUe  des  Marickaux^  with  its  mag- 
nificent ceiling,  its  colossal  caryatides,  its 
portraits  of  dj^tinguished  marshals  and 
generals,  its  furniture,  and  curtains  of 
green,  gold,  and  velvet,  in  which  the 

surrounded  by 
the  court,  high  officers  of  the  court,  and 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  corps  dip- 
lomatique. This  saloon  is  also  used  for 
dancing.  Next,  the  Salon  JBlanc^  used  for 
a  cardroom.  The  furniture  is  green  sillc, 
damask,  and  gold,  and  the  Gobelin  carpets 
of  this  and  the  next  room  cost  (200,000. 
The  next  saloon  {Salon  d'ApoUon)  is  equal- 
ly as  magnificent  as  the  last ;  contains  a 
fine  painting,  by  Mignard,  of  Apollo  and 
the  Muses.  Then  comes  the  SaUe  dm 
Trone^  or  Throne  Room,,  the  hangings  of 
Vhich  are  of  dark  red  velvet  and  gold,  of 
the  most  surpassing  richness.  The  throne, 
which  &ce8  the  windows,  is  surmounted  by 
a  canopy  of  dark  red  velvet.  The  drapery 
is  studded  with  bees  of  gold,  and  back  of 
the  two  chairs  which  sit  on  the  platform 
the  imperial  coat  of  arms  may  be  seen  em- 
broidered in  gold.  The  platform  is  reached 
by  three  semicircular  steps.  Then  comes 
the  Salon  Londi  XIV.,  furnished  with  red 
damask  and  gold:  here  are  fine  paintings 
by  Mignard,  representing  Louis  XIY.  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  children,  Louis  in 
his  seventieth  year,  and  Louis  presenting 
his  grandson,  Philip  Y.,  to  the  Spanish  no- 
bles. The  Galerie  de  Diane^  an  immense 
hall  180  feet  long,  which  contains  numer- 
ous fine  paintings  by  Mignard,  is  used  as 
a  supper-room,  and  is  the  last  of  the  suite. 
When  these  most  gorgeous  apartments  are 
filled  with  two  thousand  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, adorned  and  decorated  with  all  the 
splendor  that  taste  can  conceive  or  wealth 
command,  one  can  t<xm  a  faint  idea  of  the 
picturesque  effect. 

As  nearly  every  lady  who  expects  to  be 
presented  purchases  something  new  in  the 
shape  of  laces  «nd  jewelry,  we  wish  to  rec- 
ommend her  to  wholesale  houses  of  the 
first  standing  in  Paris,  where  she  can  buy 
at  wholesale  prices.     For  laces  or  India 
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shawls,  the  Compagtde  des  Jndet^  who  man- 
ufieictare  their  own  laces  firom  their  own 
designs,  and  who  keep  two  French  agents 
permanently  in  India,  one  at  Kachmyr, 
the  other  at  Umritzor.  This  situation  as- 
sures them  the  direct  provision  and  the 
first  of  all  the  new  styles,  makes  them 
ready  to  profit  by  all  favorable  variations 
in  the  market  and  by  advantageous  occa* 
sions,  and  gives  them  also  the  choice  of  the 
best  patterns,  which  they  obtain  excla- 
•ively. 

We  may  well  say  that  nearly  all  the 
purchase  of  India  shawls,  whether  at  whole- 
sale or  retail,  is  now  concentrated  in  this 
house,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  assort- 
ments and  prices,  and  also  of  the  perfection 
with  which  the  shawls  are  finished. 

These  Cachemires  are  made  in  pieces  in 
India,  with  the  seams  badly  joined,  incom- 
plete designs,  are  badly  put  together, 
creased  and  puckered  in  the  tissue,  etc. 
The  Compagnie  des  Indes  have  made  it  a 
specialty,  a  particular  art,  to  correct  those 
faults,  and  to  give  to  the  Indian  Cache- 
niire  all  the  perfection  which  an  industry 
of  such  high  taste  requires. 

The  Compagnie  des  Indes  possess,  also, 
lour  mann  factories  of  laces :  at  Alen9on, 
at  Caen,  at  Bayeux,  and  at  Brussels.  In 
this  last  city,  the  great  centre  of  all  the  feb- 
rication  of  laces  in  Belgium,  where  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  Compagnie  des  Indes 
have  possessed  an  extensive  manufiictoiy, 
a  new  house  of  sale  has  lately  been  estab- 
lished by  Messrs.  Yerd6  Delisle  Fr.  & 
Co.,  directors  of  this  establishment,  in  the 
finest  part  of  the  city,  the  Bue  de  la  R6- 
gence,  opposite  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of 
Brabant. 

The  jury  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867 
gave  the  golden  medal  and  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  to  the  chief  of  this 
house,  with  this  mention  in  the  Moniteur : 
^^Excepticnal  superiorittf  in  the  fabrication 
oflcuxi,^*  It  is  known  tliat  to  obtain  these 
rare  distinctions  great  fineness  and  great 
finish  in  the  work  do  not  suffice,  for  these 
can  be  reached  by  any  fabricator,  and  is 
merely  a  matter  of  money ;  what  the  jury 
particularly  rewards  is  the  superiority  of 
design,  the  artistical  perfection  of  the 
work,  the  invention,  the  progress. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this 
house,  and  what  chiefly  recommends  it  to 
us,  b  the  perfect  security  for  the  purchaser, 


the  prices  being  really  fixed  and  marked 
in  characters  that  are  known. 

For  slilrts,  and  every  article  used  by 
gentlemen  in  the  furnishing  line,  Christy, 
No.  200  Rue  de  Rivoli,  is  well  spoken  of. 

John  Munroe  &  Co.,  American  Bank- 
ers, 5  Rue  Scribe,  is  a  most  central  and 
convenient  position  fer  all  strangers,  all 
the  members  of  which  firm  are  Americans. 
Their  New  York  branch,  8  Wall  St.  (under 
the  same  firm),  issue  letters  of  credit  for 
traveling  purposes,  extending  to  every  de- 
sirable place  in  Europe. 

Experience  only  can  convince  our  couur 
trymen  of  the  many  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  being  in  correspondence  with 
American  bankers,  fUUy  acquainted  with 
the  movements  of  the  Atlantic  steamers, 
the  residences  of  their  fellow-conntrymem 
abroad,  the  American  physicians,  etc.,  etc ; 
for,  in  a  strange  land,  strangers  are  obliged 
to  apply  to  and  advise  with  their  bankers 
fer  a  thousand  things  affecting  their  con- 
venience, comfort,  and  interest,  and  we, 
with  thousands  of  others,  can  readily  testi- 
fy to  the  readiness  with  which  Messrs.  J. 
M.  &  Co.  answer  all  such  calls  from  their 
countrymen.  In  the  same  building  with 
Messrs.  John  Munroe  &  Co.  (5  Rue  Scribe), 
the  house  of  Hmry  €cqpt  have  opened  a 
branch  of  their  Geneva  establishment, 
where  Swiss  watches,  which  are  the  best 
and  cheapest  manufactured,  may  be  bought 
at  Geneva  prices,  with  all  other  articles  of 
fashionable  jewdry.  This  establishment 
is  of  world-wide  notoriety. 

Messrs.  Bowks,  Brothers,  &  Co.*s  Bank- 
ing and  Conunission  House,  No.  12  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  is  well  known  to  travelers.  It  is 
conducted,  in  the  banking  department, 
upon  American  principles.  This  house  re- 
ceives deposits  without  charging  commis- 
sion, which  is  a  rare  thing  in  Europe. 
They  issue  an  American  weekly  financial 
circular,  the  only  one  published  on  the  Con- 
tinent. In  addition  to  their  well-supplied 
reading-room,  which  is  gratuitous,  they 
offer  to  their  customers  the  facility  for  de- 
positing in  careful  hands  all  such  articles 
of  value  and  bulk  as  would  be  inconvenient 
and  unsafe  to  carr}'  about  the  country.  Rue 
de  la  Paix  is  one  of  the  most  central  posi- 
tions in  Paris,  and  is  the  grand  thorough- 
fare between  the  boulevards  and  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Tuileries  and  Chumps  Elys^. 
At  No.  8  Rue  Scribe,  opposite  the  Grand 
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H6tel,  and  one  of  the  most  convenient  sit- 
uations in  Paris,  is  the  banlcing-house  of 
Drexdy  Harjes  ^  Co,^  the  Paris  correspond- 
ents of  Drexel  &  Co.,  Pliiladelphia,  and 
Drexisl)  Winthrop  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
mie  reputation  the  Messrs.  Drexel  of  Phil- 
adelphia haye  fbr  their  great  wealth  and 
unquestioned  integrity  is  such  that  travel- 
ers  may  have  the  same  security  in  letters 
of  credit  drawn  on  the  Pkiris  house  or  is- 
sued by  it,  as  if  they  were  issued  by  the 
Bank  of  France  or  England,  while  the 
courteous  manners  and  Idnd  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Paris  house  to  their 
countrymen  have  already  become  proyei^ 
bial.  They  bestow  particular  attention  to 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  government  stocks 
and  the  negotiation  of  American  loans. 
They  fill  orders  for  transactions  at  the 
Paris  Bourse  or  in  America,  receiving  de- 
posits and  making  collections  on  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  attending  to  the  bank- 
ing business  in  all  its  various  branches. 
Their  offices  are  beautiAilly  fitted  up,  large 
reading-room,  ladies*  room,  writing-rooms, 
etc.,  while  each  customer  has  a  box  for  hu 
own  letters,  which  are  forwarded  to  any 
part  of  Europe  when  he  Is  absent. 


One  of  the  best  dressmakers  in  Paris  is 
Madame  Depr^t,  No.  11  Bue  de  Grammont ; 
she  has  remarlEable  taste  in  designing  nice 
robes,  and  her  fitting  is  very  highly  spoken 
of. 


Maiton  au  Bon  Marchi,  in  the  Rue  de 
Bac,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.  It  is  well  known  for  its  large 
assortment  .of  ladies'  dress  goods  of  every 
description,  and  for  the  moderate  prices 
which  its  name  indicates. 


There  are  many  persons  who  come  to 
Paris  to  learn  French,  and  a  great  deal  of 
their  progress  must  necessarily  depend 
upon  a  good  teacher.  To  those  who  would 
learn  the  language  thoroughly  and  rapid- 
ly, we  recommend  Mr.  A.  Cauvet,  No.  8 
Rue  Castiglione  (near  the  TuHeries),  who 
possesses  real  ability  in  his  profession ;  he 
is  a  quick  teacher,  and  his  terms  are  mod- 
erate. 
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Dr.  Thierry  Mieg,  residence  No.  9  Bou- 
levard Houssmann,  English  physician  to 
the  Grand  Hotel,  H6tel  Athen6e,  and  oth- 
er houses,  and  accoucheur,  well  known  to 
Americans,  is  highly  spoken  of. 


Robert  Cumberland,  an  English  tailor 
and  riding-habit  maker,  No.  3  Rue  Scribe, 
has  a  fine  assortment  of  English  and  French 
goods.  Mr.  Cumberland  is  celebrated  for 
his  accuracy  in  fitting,  and  suits  all  tastes 
as  to  style. 


Probably  the  best  bootmaker  in  Paris  is 
Seques,  Fils,  4  Roe  Tronchet ;  he  received 
the  medal  at  the  last  French  Exposition. 


A  limited  number  of  couriers,  whom  long 
travel  have  rendered  proficient  in  their  du- 
ties, and  in  whom  the  utmost  confidence 
may  be  placed,  may  be  heard  from  by  ad- 
dressing William  Knapp^  No.  4  Rue  Mon- 
thabor,  Paris. 


For  shirts,  gloves,  cravats— -in  fkct,  ev- 
ery thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of  gen- 
tlemen's flimishing  goods,  the  Maison  L^ 
Are,  under  the  Grand  H6tel,  on  the  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  is  one  of  the  l>est  es- 
tablishments in  Paris. 


Travelers  in  want  of  legal  advice  will 
find  in  Mr.  Algernon  Jones,  No.  12  Rue 
Caumarten,  a  trustworthy  adviser.  Mr. 
Jones  is  a  member  of  the  Paris  bar. 


Americans  giving  soirees  or  balls  in 
their  apartments  in  Paris,  can  have  them 
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most  beautifully  decorated  with  natoral 
trees  and  flowers  hired  for  the  occasion. 
Boossavit,  5  Rue  Blomet,  is  the  best  estab- 
lishment. 


We  wish  to  give  special  advice  to  trav- 
elers who  purpose  going  into  apartments 
in  Paris  fbr  a  few  months  or  more.  Nev- 
er, under  any  consideration,  hire  your  lin- 
en. The  rent  for  a  few  months  will  bay 
any  thing  yon  want.  There  is  an  immense 
establishment  in  Paris,  Grande  Mauon  de 
McMC,  6  Boulevard  des  Capudnes,  where 
an  articles  used  by  housekeepers  in  the  lin- 
en line  are  sold  for  about  half  the  ordinary 
prices,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  house 
has  its  own  manufactory  in  nearly  each  de- 
partment of  goods;  for  instance,  at  Tarare 
(Rhone),  it  has  a  manufactory  of  lace  win- 
dow-curtains, in  which  800  persons  are  em- 
ployed; at  lille  it  has  a  manufactory  of 
sheeting ;  at  Fives  it  has  a  factory  of  table 
and  toUet  linen,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  etc. ; 
while  its  assortments  of  trousseaux,  its 
layettes,  or  every  article  relating  to  young 
ddldren's  wear,  white  robes,  etc.,  are  im- 
mense. 


Mr.  J.W.  Bell,  the  most  fashionable 
tailor  of  New  York,  and  one  whose  ^  can 
not  be  surpassed,  has  opened  an  establish- 
ment at  No.  1  Rue  Scribe,  opposite  the 
Grand  HoteL 

VERSAILLES. 

The  most  interesting  town  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Paris  is  decidedly  that  of  VerKoUes. 
It  lies  twelve  miles  southwest  of  the  capi- 
tal. Cars  leave  every  hour  for  this  en- 
chanting place ;  but  if  k  parly  intend  vis- 
iting it,  we  should  most  decidedly  advise 


taking  a  carriage,  and  starting  very  early 
in  the  morning,  visiting  the  palace  and 
grounds,  and  dining  at  the  H6tel  du  Res- 
ervoir or  H^tel  de  France,  and  returning 
in  the  evening.  The  H6tel  de  France 
serves  a  first-rate  dinner,  and  the  wines 
are  remarkably  good.  Previous  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Yersailles  was  used 
as  a  hunting-station.  About  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  that  monarch 
became  tired  of  St.  Germains,  then  the 
residence  of  the  court,  and  determined  to 
build  a  palace  that  would  command  the 
admiration  of  Europe.  The  works  were 
commenced  in  1600.  The  architect  Levan 
was  the  designer.  Le  Notre  was  employ- 
ed to  lay  out  the  gardens  and  grounds,  and 
Le  Brun  to  paint  the  apartments.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  sufficient  room,  the  whole  of 
the  surrounding  country  to  an  extent  of 
sixty  miles  in  circumference  was  pur- 
chased ;  hills  were  leveled  or  elevated,  and 
valleys  excavated  or  filled  up ;  to  perfect 
the  landscape,  water  was  brought  from  an 
immense  distance  to  supply  the  reservoirs 
and  fountains.  The  actual  expense  of  the 
whole  of  this  stupendous  nndertaking  was 
over  two  hundred  miUiom  of  doUars  !  The 
whole  court  removed  here  in  1681,  and  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  di£ferent  monarchs 
up  to  1789.  There  b  no  doubt  that  the 
enormous  amount  first  expended,  and  that 
required  to  keep  up  such  a  court,  impover« 
ished  the  country,  and  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  first  revolution  in  1789.  Be« 
fore  that  time  the  population  of  Yersailles 
was  over  100,000;  now  it  scarcely  num** 
bers  80,000.  The  number  of  persons,  how- 
ever, who  visit  the  town  on  Sundays  and 
f&te-days,  when  the  Grandee  Eaue  or  Pe- 
iitee  Eaue  play,  is  very  large. 

Versailles  is  divided  into  two  quarters. 
Quarter  St,  Louie  and  Quarter  N6^  Dame, 
The  former  is  noticed  for  its  splendid  Catlie- 
dral  Church  of  St.  Louis ;  the  latter  for  its 
fine  church,  streets,  and  splendid  edifices ; 
also  an  excellent  statue  of  General  Hoche, 
in  Place  Hoche.  As  the  visitor  approaches 
the  palace,  his  attention  is  arrested  by  the 
magnificent  Place  dArmee.  On  the  east- 
em  side  are  situated  the  cavalry  barracks, 
formerly  the  king's  stables.  They  are 
built  of  hewn  stone,  and  indosod  by  iron 
railiufos.  From  the  Place  d*Armes  we  as- 
cend directly  to  the  main  buildings.  As 
seen  from  the  court,  the  palace  appears  an 
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intricate  and  interminable  mass  of  build- 
ings. It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe 
the  splendor  of  the  palace  and  its  depend- 
encies. We  shall  merely  mention  the  prin- 
cipal portions  of  this  magnificent  structure, 
referring  the  reader  to  an  interesting  work 
written  by  M.  Gavaxd,  entitled  The  Palace 
of  VersaUlea, 

After  passing  f^m  the  eastern  to  the 
western  or  garden  front,  you  begin  to  ap- 
preciate the  vastness  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture. The  western  facade  is  nearly  six- 
teen himdred  feet,  or  over  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length.  This  great  fa9ade  is 
broken  by  a  central  projection  of  300  feet 
front,  the  whole  relieved  by  numerous  por- 
ticoes, statues,  and  columns.  The  trav- 
eler is  astonished  with  the  countless  groups 
of  statuary  which  adorn  the  avenues,  and 
the  nimierous  fountains  that  meet  him 
on  every  hand.  At  all  the  angles  are 
beauUful  vases  in  white  marble.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  central  projection 
lies  the  Parterre  d'£au,  consisting  of  two 
oblong  basins  surrounded  by  twenty-four 
bronze  groups.  From  the  centre  of  each 
rise  jets  of  water  in  the  shape  of  a  basket. 
Opposite  the  southern  wing  of  the  palace  is 
the  Parterre  du  Midi^  containing  two  ba- 
sins of  white  marble.  On  the  side  nearest 
the  palace  is  situated  a  bronze  statue  of 
Kapoleon. 

Za  pedte  Orangerie,  below  the  level  of 
the  terrace,  contains  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, who  was  thrown  from  his  carriage 
and  killed.  Close  by  stands  the  celebrated 
orange-tree  which  was  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon.  Leonora, 
wife  of  Charles  III.,  king  of  Kavarre, 
planed  it  in  1421 ;  it  has  now  been  flour- 
ishing upward  of  440  years,  and  is  still  in 
the  height  of  its  vigor.  In  front  of  the 
northern  wing  of  the  palace  lies  the  Par- 
terre  du  Nord,  It  is  separated  from  the 
Parterre  d'Eau  by  a  waU,  ornamented  by 
bronze  vases  cast  by  DuvaL  The  terrace  is 
adorned  with  flower-beds  and  two  foontains, 
that  of  the  Croums  and  the  Pyramide ;  the 
first  so  called  from  the  water  issuing  from 
crowns  of  laurel ;  the  last,  from  the  basins 
rising  one  above  the  other  in  a  pyramidal 
form.  Below  the  basin  of  the  Pyramide 
are  the  Bath*  ofDiatia,  the  centre  of  which 
represents  the  nymphs  of  Diana  at  bath. 
North  of  this  bath  lie  the  basins  De  Nep- 
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ittne  and  Du  Dragon,  The  former  is  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  fountain  at  Ver- 
sailles. It  cost  over  $800,000 ;  it  is  only 
played  on  state  occasions,  as  the  expense 
is  over  $2000  for  every  occasion.  The 
small  fountains  play  every  other  Sunday ; 
when  the  large  ones  play,  it  is  announced 
in  the  French  journals. 

Returning  again  by  the  Parterre  da 
Nord,  we  arrive  at  the  Batsine  Latone,  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
palace.  North  of  this  fountain  are  two 
flower-gardens,  each  adorned  with  a  fount- 
ain. Then  comes  a  lawn,  called  ^^Tapie 
V&rtf**  which  extends  from  the  Bassin  La* 
tone  to  the  Bassin  d'Apollon,  the  largest^ 
next  to  that  of  Neptune,  at  Versailles.  The 
God  of  Day  is  here  represented  drawn  by 
four  horses,  surrounded  by  dolphins,  tri- 
tons,  and  sea-monsters.  Within  the  grounds 
are  lakes  embowered  in  groves,  where  float 
beautiful  boats  and  little  ships. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  park  we  perceive 
the  beautiful  villa,  Le  Grand  Trianon,  built 
for  Madam  de  Maintenon,  a  favorite  mis. 
tress  of  Louis  XIV.  In  one  of  the  saloons, 
the  GaUrie  du  Patau,  formerly  occupied 
as  the  dining-room  of  Louis  Philippe,  are 
some  very  beautiful  paintings,  by  Boucher, 
Bidault,  Thomas,  and  Roger.  The  apart- 
ments formerly  occupied  by  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Nemours,  and  before  them  by 
Napoleon  I.,  are  veiy  splendid.  They 
were  intended  for  the  use  of  Queen  Victor 
ria  daring  her  proposed  visit  to  Louis  Phi^ 
lippe.  In  the  Cabinet  de  la  Seine,  which  ia 
most  richly  frimished,  we  see  the  same  bed 
which  was  formerly  occupied  by  Josephine, 
This  villa  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Louis 
XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and  Louis  XVI. ;  also  of 
Napoleon  I.  The  decorations  of  all  the 
apartments  are  very  rich  and  splendid,  and 
they  abound  in  valuable  paintings  and 
choice  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  grounds 
and  gardens  ara  laid  out  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Versailles.  The  traveler,  on  his 
way  to  visit  the  Petit  Trianon,  will  pass 
the  building  where  the  state  carriages  are 
kept.  Here  may  be  seen  four  sledges 
owned  by  Louis  XIV, ;  the  carriage  used 
by  Napoleon  as  First  Consul;  the  one 
used  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  XII., 
which  is  the  same  used  by  the  present  Em- 
peror, l)eing  newly  decorated  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  also  the  one  used  for  the  baptism  of 
the  King  of  Rome,  the  baptism  of  Pxinc« 
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Engene,  and  tho  marriage  of  the  present 
£mpre8s. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Petit  Trianon, 
This  mansion  was  built  by  Louis  XV.  for 
his  mistress,  Madam  da  Barri :  the  build- 
ing is  only  70  feet  square.  On  the  first 
floor  is  a  drawing-room,  dining-room,  bil- 
liard-room, boudoir,  bedchamber,  dressing- 
room,  and  antechamber;  the  second  floor 
is  nsed  for  domestics.  In  the  garden  is  a 
beautiful  little  theatre  formerly  used  by 
^e  court ;  also  a  Swiss  cottage  erected  by 
Marie  Antoinette.  Both  the  Trianons  may 
be  seen  every  day  except  Friday.  A  small 
fee  is  expected,  especially  on  showing  the 
state  carriages. 

We  now  return  to  the  Palace,  At  the 
entrance,  near  the  chapel,  is  an  office  where 
guides  may  be  hired  for  one  franc  an  hour. 
We  most  heartily  recommend  them,  even 
if  yoa  have  your  courier,  as  much  time 
may  be  saved  in  using  their  services.  The 
palace  is  open  ever}'  day  except  Mondays. 
Among  the  many  historical  collections  con- 
tained in  this  immense  palace,  we  will  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  principal.  In  the 
galleiy  of  statuary,  the  most  interesting  is 
tiie  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  the  late  Prin- 
cess Maria,  duchess  of  WOrtemberg ;  also 
one  in  white  marble,  by  Pradier,  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans.  In  the  SaUe  de  Corutan- 
tme  is  a  splendid  picture,  the  Taking  of 
Constantinople,  by  Horace  Vemet ;  the 
Surprise  of  Abdel  Kader's  Smala,  by  the 
same  artist;  also  many  scenes  fix)m  the 
Crimean  War,  including  the  storming  of 
Malakoff  and  Sevastopol.  At  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  north  wing  we  find  the  SaUe  de 
VOpera^  properly  decorated  with  mirrors 
and  chandeliers.  Attached  to  the  Boyal 
box  of  the  theatre  is  the  Foyer  du  ioi, 
where  the  court  generally  partook  of  re- 
freshments between  the  acts.  At  the  ball 
given  to  Queen  Yictoria  during  her  visit 
in  1855,  the  pit  of  the  theatre  was  boarded 
over,  and  400  hundred  guests  sat  down  to 
supper.  The  royal  party,  composed  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  Prince  Consort,  Ftince  Kapoleon  and 
his  sister  the  Princess  Mathilde,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  sister  the  Princess  Boyal 
^-now  wife  of  Prince  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia — and  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  sat 
down  in  the  Emperor's  box. 

Close  to  the  theatre  is  a  gallery  contain- 
i|ig  statues  and  busts  of  the  principal  per- 


sonages of  France  np  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Adjoining  is  the 
Salle  des  Crotsadea^  containing  pictures  of 
battles  fought  in  Ae  Holy  Land  during 
the  Crusades ;  also  monumental  tombs  of 
grand  masters  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  In  one  of  the  rooms  are  the 
cedar  gates  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  in  the  island  of  Bhodes :  they 
were  presented  to  the  Prince  de  JoinvUle 
by  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  1886.  Ascending 
to  the  attic  story,  we  find  a  room  contain- 
ing portraits  of  the  celebrated  literary  men 
of  France :  opposite  are  a  number  of  rooms 
containing  historical  portraits,  coins,  med- 
als, etc. 

Descending  again  to  the  gallery  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  containing  histor- 
ical paintings  up  to  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
we  now  enter  into  the  Grand*  Apparte- 
menfs,  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  central  projection  facing  the 
garden.  Those  on  the  north  were  occu- 
pied by  the  king,  those  on  the  south  by 
the  queen.  They  are  all  ornamented 
with  paintings  illustrative  of  the  life  of 
Louis  XIY.  Nearly  adjoining  are  tho 
SaUe  des  Eiais  Geniraux^  the  SalU  de 
V Abandonee^  Salon  de  Vemu ;  the  last  con- 
tains the  Three  Graces  by  Pradier;  tho 
ScUon  de  Diane,  in  which  tiiere  is  a  hand- 
some portrait  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria. 
Next  is  the  Salon  de  Mara,  formerly  used 
as  a  ballroom :  adjoining  this  is  the  Salon 
de  Mercure :  it  has  a  beautiful  ceiling,  paint- 
ed by  Philippe  of  Champagne,  and  was 
once  occupied  as  the  state  bedroom.  Next 
is  the  Throne-roomj  or  Salon  d'Apdhn,  On 
the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  visit  to 
the  Emperor  in  1856,  this  saloon  was  used 
as  the  ballroom,  and  was  most  brilliantly 
illuminated.  The  Emperor  opened  the  bidl 
with  Queen  Yictoria  in  a  quadrille. 

We  now  pass  through  the  Salon  de  la 
Guerre  and  Salon  de  la  Paix  into  one  of 
the  most  splendid  rooms  in  the  world,  the 
Grande  Galerie  de  Louis  XTV,,  measuring 
242  feet  in  length,  43  feet  high,  and  35  feet 
broad.  The  ceiling  is  beautifully  decora- 
ted by  Le  Brun ;  the  walls  are  ornament- 
ed with  Corinthian  pilasters  of  red  mar- 
ble ;  in  the  niches  are  statues  of  Yenus  and 
Adonis,  Mercury  and  Minerva.  To  the 
left  of  this  hall  lie  the  private  apartments 
and  the  reserved  apartments  of  the  king. 
From  the  window  of  one  of  these  apart- 
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ments — Cabinet  des  Chasses — the  royal  fom- 
ily  usually  sat  to  see  the  hunters  return 
from  the  cbafle,  and  the  game  counted  in 
the  cour  des  cerfs  below.  The  door  ad- 
joining this  window  is  the  one  which  ad- 
mitted Madam  du  Barri  from  her  apart- 
ments above  to  the  chamber  of  Louis  XV. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms,  in  fact, 
the  gem  of  the  palace,  is  the  sleeping- 
chamber  of  Louis  XI V. :  the  bed  on  which 
the  great  king  died  b  still  here.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  portraits  of  differ- 
ent members  of  the  royal  fomily,  and  the 
ceiling  covered  with  a  painting,  by  Paul 
Veronese,  taken  from  the  Doge^s  padace  at 
Venice  by  Napoleon  I.  This  room  also 
contains  a  copy  of  the  crown  of  Charle- 
magne. 

Passing  through  a  very  beautiful  room, 
called  the  Salon  de  la  Paix,  we  enter  the 
Chamber  a  Coucher  6f  Marie  Anioinetie, 
This  room  was  successively  occupied  by 
the  three  Marias :  Maria  Theresa,  queen 
of  Louis  XrV.,  Maria  Lecsinska,  queen  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  queen 
•of  Louis  XVI.  The  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette  was  asleep  in  this  room  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  October,  1789,  when  the 
mob  burst  into  the  palace.  She  made  her 
escape  through  a  small  corridor  leading  to 
the  grand  antechamber  of  the  king.  In 
this  room  she  gave  birth  to  the  Duchess 
d'Angonl&me.  The  queen's  state  apart- 
ments end  with  the  S(d(m  de  Grande  Couveri 
de  la  Eeine  and  the  Salle  des  Valets  depied 
do  la  Heine ;  the  last  made  notorious  as  be- 
ing the  spot  on  which  the  queen's  guards 
were  butchered. 

Leading  from  the  escalier  de  marbre— 
which  is  considered  the  most  magnificent 
in  France— is  the  Salle  cbi  Sacre.  This 
saloon  contains  David's  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon,  for  which 
he  received  $20,000.  It  also  contains,  in 
addition  to  several  other  valuable  paint- 
ings, Napoleon's  Distribution  of  the  Ea- 
gles to  the  Legions.  After  passing  through 
two  small  rooms,  which  were  formerly  the 
chapel  of  Louis  XIII.,  or  on  the  site  of  the 
chapel,  we  enter  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing saloons  of  the  palace :  it  is  called  Salle 
de  1782,  and  contains  portraits  of  all  the 
heroes  of  the  Bevolution  of  1789,  repre- 
senting many  as  before  and  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Empire.  In  passing 
from  the  Salle  de  1782  to  the  southern 
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wing  of  the  palace,  we  notice  in  the  Esca- 
lier des  Princes  three  fine  marble  statues, 
one  of  Napoleon  I.,  one  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  one  of  Louis  XIV.  Descending  the 
stairs  we  enter  the  SaJle  Napoleon,  con- 
taining statues  and  busts  of  the  Napoleon 
family.  Then  follows  the  Galerie  de  V  Em- 
pire, containing  pictorial  illustrations  of 
the  times  of  Napoleon  I.  In  passing  into 
a  gallery  which  runs  behind  tiie  last,  and 
which  contains  busts  of  all  the  celebrated 
generals  between  1789  and  1815,  we  see  a 
magnificent  marble  statue  of  General 
Hoche,  by  Milhomme. 

After  visiting  the  Galeries  des  Marine.^ 
and  Galeries  des  Tombeaux,  we  enter  into 
the  Grande  Gcderie  des  Batailles,  This 
splendid  gallery,  400  feet  long,  is  devoted 
to  pictures  representing  the  great  battles 
of  France,  frx)m  the  fifth  up  to  the  nine- 
teenth century :  here  may  be  seen  many 
of  the  works  of  Horace  Vemet,  Gerard, 
David,  and  many  other  of  France's  great- 
est artists.  Adjoining  is  the  Salle  de  1830, 
illustrating  the  principal  events  of  that 
revolution.  Immediately  behind  these 
rooms  is  an  inmiense  gallery  filled*  with 
statues  and  busts  of  celebrated  personages. 

From  this  gallery  we  ascend  to  the  At- 
tique  da  Midi:  this  suite  of  rooms  is  de- 
voted to  historical  portraits.  In  the  4th 
room  Americans  will  recognize  portraits 
of  their  countrymen,  Heniy  Clay,  Daniel 
Webster,  Andrew  Jacliison,  and  James  K. 
Polk.  Next  to  this  galler}*  we  have  a  very 
interesting  room,  containing  views  of  the 
Royal  Residences,  After  descending  the 
nu^gnificent  Escalier  de  Marbre,  the  niches 
of  which  are  filled  with  busts  and  statues 
of  eminent  men,  we  enter  on  the  ground 
floor  a  series  of  fourteen  rooms,  devoted  to 
portraits  of  celebrated  warriors,  admirals, 
and  marshals  of  France.  From  here  we 
must  peep  into  the  Galerie  des  Rois  de 
France^  which  contains  the  portraits  of  all 
the  kings  of  France,  from  Pliaramond  to 
Louis  Philippe.  There  are  numerous 
smaller  apartments,  which,  if  the  visitor 
have  ample  time,  he  might  inspect ;  but  if 
he  have  but  one  day  to  "do"  Versailles, 
he  will  now  feel  like  adjourning  to  the 
Hotel  de  France,  and  partaldng  of  a  very 
excellent  dinner. 

FONTAINEBLEAU. 
Next  to  Versailles  in  importance  is  the 
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handsome  town  of  ForUainebleau.  Tho 
name  is  derived  from  a  delicious  spring  of 
water  fomid  on  the  site  of  the  present  town 
0Yer  one  thousand  years  since,  and  named 
hy  the  thirsty  huntsmen  Fontaine  Belle 
JCau.  The  present  town,  containing  a  pop- 
ulation of  10,000  inhabitants,  owes  its 
formation  to  the  chateau  or  palace,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  anci^it  royal  res- 
idences of  France.  The  town  is  situated 
about  forty-two  miles  southeast  from  Paris, 
and  may  be  reached  in  one  hour  and  forty 
ininutes  by  the  Lyons  Bailway.  Omni- 
buses are  at  the  station  to  convey  you  to 
the  town ;  but  to  see  the  scenery  of  the 
forest  a  carriage  must  be  employed,  and 
a  bargain  made  beforehand.  The  usual 
price  is,  for  carriages,  12  francs  per  day ; 
saddle-horses,  6  f. ;  donkeys,  2  f. 

It  is  difficult  to  ax  the  date  of  the  first 
royal  residence  here  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  It  is  certain  that  Louis  YII. 
resided  here  in  the  12th  century.  The 
present  chateau  was  commenced  by  Fran- 
cis I.  in  the  16th  century.  It  was  repair- 
ed by  Henri  IV.,  at  a  cost  of  ^500,000. 
Kapoleon  I.  spent  $1,200,000 ;  and  in  1831 
Louis  Philippe  had  it  completely  restored 
at  an  enormous  expense.  It  has  been  the 
theatre  of  some  <^  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  French  histoiy.  Here  it  was 
that  Napoleon  signed  his  abdication  in  the 
presence  of  the  remnants  of  his  imperial 
guards.  The  divorce  between  the  Emper- 
or and  Josephine  was  pronounced  here. 
In  1812  Napoleon  retained  Pope  Pius  YII. 
captive  in  this  palace  for  the  space  of  eight- 
een months.  Charles  lY.,  Idng  of  Spain, 
who  was  dethroned  1^  Napoleon,  was  de- 
tained a  captive  here  for  twenty-four  days. 
Queen  Christine  of  Sweden  had  her  secre- 
tary, Mooaldeschi,  assassinated  here  by  her 
orders.  In  1686  Louis  XIY.  here  signed 
the  revocatk»n  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The 
great  Cond6  died  here  at  the  age  of  66. 
Here,  in  1765,  tho  only  bod.  of  Louis  XY. 
fell  a  victim  to  poison. 

Although  the  palace  is  not  very  im- 
posing externally,  it  is  of  immense  ex- 
tent, inclosing  four  different  courts.  The 
principal  one,  formerly  known  as  the  Cour 
du  Cheval  Blimc,  but  now  as  the  Cotir  det 
Adieux — so  called  from  Napoleon,  in  the 
centre  of  this  court,  having  taken  leave  of 
the  remnant  of  his  Old  Guard,  who  had 
followed  him  through  all  adversity  up  to 


the  time  he  took  liis  departure  for  Elba. 
The  event  has  been  commemorated  by  the 
celebrated  picture  * '  Lcs  Adieux  des  Fon- 
tainebleau.''  An  inscription  in  the  court 
also  records  the  affecting  scene. 

One  of  the  principal  apartments  in  tho 
palace  is  the  Galerie  de  Francois  I.  It  was 
built  in  1530  by  the  king  whose  name  it 
bears.  Its  ceiling  and  wainscoting  are  of 
oak,  covered  with  beautiful  gilded  sculp- 
tures. The  walls  are  firescoed,  and  sur- 
rounded with  ba8-relie£i.  Next  follows 
the  Appcariements  des  Reines-Meres,  These 
were  the  apartments  occupied  by  Pius  YII. 
while  detained  by  his  imperial  ^er ;  they 
are  beautifidly  adorned  with  specimens  of 
Gobelin  tapestry.  They  comprise  the  Sa^ 
Ion  d'AUentef  Salle  de  Reception,  and  Cham- 
bre  a  Coucher — this  last  was  the  nuptial 
chamber  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans ;  Cabi" 
net  de  ToileUe  and  Cabinet  de  Travail  da 
PUu  VIL ;  this  last  leads  into  the  bed- 
chamber of  Anne  of  Austria.  This  room 
is  elaborately  carved  and  gilt;  it  is  the 
same  occupied  by  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
when  he  visited  Francis  I.  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. It  was  in  this  room  that  Napoleon 
I.  tried  to  persuade  Pope  Pius  YII.  to  re- 
sign his  temporal  power. 

By  the  private  sturcase  we  arrive  at  the 
private  apartments,  comprising  the  Ante- 
Sombre,  Cabinet  ParUctdier,  Cabinet  du 
Sicretaire,  Cabinet  de  Travail^  wnd  Salle  des 
Bains,  Itk  the  cabinet  particulier  the  Em- 
peror signed  his  abdication.  The  table 
upon  which  he  signed  it  is  now  covered 
over  with  a  glass  case  to  protect  it  from 
the  sacrilegious  relic -hunter.  The  SaUe 
du  TrSne  is  a  splendidly  decorated  apart- 
ment. From  the  ceiling  hangs  a  magnifi- 
cent lustre  of  rock-cry stel,  worth  $25,000. 
It  also  contains  the  table  on  which  the  Mar- 
shals of  France  formerly  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  a  very  correct  portrait  of 
Louis  XIII.  by  Philippe  de  Champagne. 
A4}<^ng  the  throne-room  is  a  boudoir, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  unfortunate  Ma- 
rie Antoinette.  The  ceiling  is  exquisitely 
painted  by  BartheUmy,  and  represents 
Aurora.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  may  bo 
seen  the  cipher  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The 
window-fastenings  were  all  manu&ctured 
by  her  husband,  Louis  XYI.  The  next 
room  was  her  chatnbre  a  coueher;  it  has 
been  successively  occupied  by  Maria  Louisa 
and  Maria  Am61ie. 
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The  most  magnificent  apartment  in  the 
palace  is  the  Salle  du  Bal,  or  Galerie  de 
Henri  II.  Every  where  appears  the  cres- 
cent of  Diana  of  Poitiers  linked  with  that 
of  her  royal  lover.  The  ornaments  through- 
out ore  most  imposing.  The  Galerie  des 
Coionnegy  corresponding  in  dimensions  to 
the  Salle  du  Bal,  was  formerly  used  as  a 
dining-room.  The  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  celebrated  here  in  1837, 
when  it  was  redecorated  in  tho  most  gor- 
geous manner. 

There  are  numerous  other  scenes  in  the 
palace  well  worth  visiting,  such  as  Salle  de 
Lotus  Xlll.f  that  celebrated  monarch  hav- 
ing been  bom  there,  Salle  du  Gardes,  etc., 
etc ;  and  some  ore  not  visible  without 
special  permission,  such  as  the  apartments 
of  Madam  de  Maintenon.  It  was  in  these 
apartments  that  the  Spanish  deputies  of- 
fered Louis  XIV.  the  crown  of  Spain  for 
his  grandson  Philip.  The  Appartements 
de  la  Neuve,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Princess  Borghese,  have  been  transformed 
into  a  beautifdl  little  theatre.  Les  Petits 
AjjpartementSf  formerly  occupied  by  Bfaria 
Louisa :  in  one  of  these  rooms  is  an  in- 
scription pointing  out  the  place  where  the 
unfortunate  secretary'  of  Queen  Christine 
of  Sweden  was  munlered  by  order  of  his 
mistress.  It  is  also  necessary  to  procure 
a  special  permission  to  visit  the  library, 
which  is  well  worth  seeing.  A  fee  of 
about  2  francs  is  expected  by  the  person 
showing  the  palace. 

In  the  Park  and  GardenSy  the  objects 
most  worthy  of  notice  -are,  first,  UEtang, 
or  great  pond,  £unous  for  its  carp,  which 
are  of  enormous  size  and  great  age.  In 
the  middle  of  the  pond  is  a  beautiful  pavil- 
ion, constructed  by  Fran9ois  L  There  ii  a 
canal  130  feet  broad  and  4000  long,  which 
traverses  the  whole  extent  of  the  park. 
It  is  fed  by  springs  from  the  garden.  Here 
may  be  seen  the  famous  Chasselas  grapes ; 
the  vines  cover  a  wall  nearly  a  mile  long. 
They  were  introduced  by  Fran9ois  I.  The 
Foresi  ofFontcdnehleau  contains  over  40, 000 
acres,  and  is  sixty-three  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  principally  covered  with 
broom-heath  and  underwood,  although  it 
contains  many  groves  of  oak,  beech,  and 
black  firs.  The  finest  point  of  view  in  the 
whole  forest  is  from  Fort  de  VEmpereur, 
distant  some  two  miles  from  the  palace,  to 
which  place  you  should  by  all  means  drive. 
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The  forest  is  intersected  with  roads  radia- 
ting in  all  directions.  On  the  principal 
route  stands  an  obelisk,  where  it  is  said 
the  **  spectral  black  huntsman"  who  haunts 
the  woods  appeared  to  Henri  IV.  imme- 
diately preceding  his  assassination.  If 
you  have  no  courier  with  you,  it  would  be 
well  to  engage  a  good,  intelligent  valet  de 
place,  and  he  may  be  found  on  the  spot. 
The  H6tel  de  France,  facing  the  palace,  is 
very  good,  and  an  excellent  dinner  may  be 
there  obtained,  or  H,  d'Ahgl^errt, 

Returning  to  Paris,  you  pass  through 
the  old  town  of  Mehtn;  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  English  in  1620.  It  now 
contains  8000  inhabitants. 

Malmaiion, — We  are  sony  to  inform 
our  readers  that  this  once  lovely  spot,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  so  many  historical  rec- 
ollections, has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  Spain — visible  on  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays.  It  was  the  &vorite 
residence  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  who 
died  here  on  the  29th  of  May,  1814.  It 
was  here  that  Napoleon  planned  some  of 
his  greatest  campaigns.  He  also  spent 
five  days  here  after  his  second  abdication. 
Nearly  all  the  pleasure-grounds  have  been 
cut  up  and  sold  for  lots.  The  Empress 
Josephine^s  remains  were  interred  in  tho 
town  of  Rueil,  close  by.  Her  son  Eugene, 
and  daughter  Hortense,  mother  of  the  late 
Emperor,  erected  a  beautiful  monument  to 
her  memory.  It  is  of  white  marble,  ex- 
ecuted by  Cartellier.  It  consbts  of  an 
arch  supported  by  four  columns  resting  on 
a  basement.  The  Empress  Is  kneeling  in 
the  act  of  prayer.  An  inscription  is  on  tho 
basement,  "^4  Josephine,  Eugene  et  ffor- 
tense,**  Opposite  to  this  stands  the  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  present  Emperor  to 
his  mother.  It  is  likewise  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  of  nearly  the  same  design  as  the 
other.  It  represents  the  queen  kneeling. 
On  the  basement  is  the  inscription,  *^A  la 
Heine  Hortense,  son Jtls  Napoleon  IIV*  The 
little  church  which  contains  these  monu- 
ments is  quite  ancient,  having  been  buUt 
in  the  year  1584,  at  the  expense  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu.  To  visit  the  church,  you 
take  the  St.  Germain  Railroad.  From  the 
road  to  the  village  the  distance  is  about 
half  a  mile.  About  half  a  league  fhrther 
on  is  situated  Maison  Lajitte,  a  beauttftil 
chateau  by  Mansard.  It  was  presented 
by  Napoleon  I.  to  the  Duke  de  Montebello^ 
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and  wms  afterward  purchased  by  M.  La- 
fitte.  It  waa  in  this  house  that  Voltaire 
wrote  ^*  Zaire,"  and  came  near  losing  his 
life  with  tha  small-poz. 

SLCUmd,  celebrated  as  the  summer  res- 
idence of  the  late  Emperor,  is  situated 
about  six  miles  west  of  Paris,  The  palace 
was  completdj  destroyed  during  the  late 
war,  being  set  on  fire  and  burnt  by  French 
shells  in  dislodging  the  enemy,  October  18, 
1870.  St  Cloud  may  be  reached  by  railway 
(rire  droite).  Be  certain  to  take  your  seat 
on  the  left  side  of  the  carriage,  otherwise 
you  win  miss  many  superb  views.  The  orig- 
inal name  of  St.  Cloud  was  Novigentum ; 
but  Clodoald,  grandson  of  Clovis,  when  his 
brothers  were  murdered  by  his  uncle  Clo- 
taiie,  escaped  to  thb  place,  concealed  him- 
self in  the  woods,  and  lived  as  a  hermit. 
After  his  death  he  was  canonized,  and  the 
former  name  changed  to  St.  Cloud.  Man- 
sard designed  the  chateau,  which  was  built 
originally  for  Jerome  de  Gondy,  a  finan- 
cier of  Piris,  in  1658.  LouU  XIV.  bought 
it,  and  presented  it  to  his  brother,  the  Doc 
d^Odeans,  who  spent  an  immense  amount 
of  money  improving  and  adorning  it. 

It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  great 
events ;  among  others,  Napoleon  here  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  power,  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  government  by 
expelling  with  his  armed  grenadiers  the 
Councfl  of  Five  Hundred,  who  were  hold- 
ing their  sittings  in  the  Orcmgerie,  Here 
Charles  X.  signed  the  fiital  ordinances 
which  caused  the  Bevolution  of  1830,  and 
lost  him  his  throne.  Henry  III.  was  as- 
sassinated here.  Queen  Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land died  here  in  1670.  It  was  the  fiivor- 
ite  residence  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Napo- 
leon I.,  as  well  as  of  the  present  Emperor. 
Queen  Victoria  was  received  and  enter- 
tained here  by  the  Emperor  in  1855.  The 
event  is  commemorated  by  a  large  paint- 
ing by  MuUer.  It  hung  in  the  EscaUer 
d^Eonneur.  The  figures  are  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert,  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, and  Lord  Clarendon. 

One  of  the  prindpal  saloons  in  the  pal- 
ace of  St.  Cloud  was  the  Galerie  d^Apoihn, 
It  was  of  immense  size ;  the  ceiling  was 
pidnted  in  exquisite  style,  and  represented 
ApoUo.  It  contained  a  beautiful  marble 
statue  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  It  was 
in  this  saloon  that  the  marriage  of  the  Em- 


peror and  Maria  Louisa  waa  celebrated  in 
1810.  Prince  Napoleon,  son  of  the  late 
Prince  Jerome,  was  here  baptized  by  Pope 
Pius  VII.  In  the  Salon  de  Vemu  were 
some  beantiftd  specimens  of  Gobelin  ta- 
pestry, copied  firom  Bubens's  pictures  of 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Marie  de  Medicia, 
mother  of  Louis  XIII.  The  first,  **her 
birth;**  "her  affianced  husband,  Henri 
rV.,  securing  her  portrait ;"  "  her  nuptials 
at  Florence,"  and  **her  portrait  as  Bello- 
na.**  This  subject  was  continued  in  the 
Salon  de  Mwerve  and  billiard-room.  In 
the  former  were  "  the  repetition  of  their 
marriage  at  Lyons,"  **  the  birth  of  Louis 
XIII.,"  **  Marie  de  Medicis  appointed 
guardian  of  the  realm,"  and  "her  recon- 
ciliation with  her  son.**  In  the  billiard- 
room  were  her  "  flight  from  Blois,'*  "  the 
Triumph  of  Truth,*'  "  her  journey  to  Pont- 
de-Ce,**  "  the  conclusion  of  Peace,**  and 
"  Destiny  of  Marie  de  Medicis.**  The  Sa- 
lon Vemet,  once  occupied  by  the  young 
Prince  Imperial  as  a  play-room,  contained 
eight  splendid  pictures  by  Horace  Vemet. 
In  the  Emperor  and  Empress*s  private 
apartmento  were  some  very  fine  paintings. 
These  apartmento  were  also  historically  in- 
teresting as  having  been  occupied  by  Ma- 
ria Antoinette,  the  Empress  Josephine, 
Maria  Louisa,  Duchess  do  Herri,  Queen 
Henrietta  of  England,  and  Queen  Victoria 
during  her  visit  in  1855. 

There  are  two  parlLS  attached  to  the  pal- 
ace— ^the  Pare  Resirve  and  the  Grand  Pare. 
The  first  is  stocked  with  stags  imported 
fh>m  England,  and  contains  flower-gar- 
dens and  groves  of  trees,  stetnes,  and  orna- 
mental pieces  of  water.  The  Grand  Park 
has  a  circumference  of  twelve  miles,  and 
is  planted  with  chestnut,  lime,  and  elm 
trees.  The  grand  cascade  of  St.  Cloud  is 
\  divided  into  the  higher  and  lower  cascades ; 
they  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  dol- 
phins, shell-work,  etc  The  grand  jet 
d'eaUj  to  the  left  of  the  cascades,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  long  avenue,  rises  from  a 
circular  basin  to  the  enormous  height  of 
140  feet,  and  discharges  5000  gallons  per 
minute.  The  waters  generally  play  ever}- 
second  Sunday  of  the  month  in  summer. 
On  one  of  the  finest  spote  in  the  park  Na- 
poleon I.  erected  a  tall  square  tower  called 
the  Laniem  of  Diogenes,  a  copy  of  the  mon- 
ument of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  fW)m  the 
summit  of  which  a  splendid  view  of  the 
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surroQiiding  countiy  maj  be  obtained.  A 
fimoll  fee  is  expected.  The  celebrated 
Fetes  of  St,  Cloud  commence  7th  of  Sep- 
tember and  last  three  weeks,  and  are  wdl 
worth  visiting,  especially  on  Sundays. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  park  is  the  town 
of  Shfresy  one  of  the  most  andent  in  France, 
having  existed  overlBOO  years;  its  pop- 
ulation is  now  about  6000.  It  is  princi- 
pally celebrated  for  its  magnificent  impe- 
rial manufactory  of  porcelain,  known  as 
Sevres-ware.  This  establishment  has  been 
in  existence  since  1787,  and  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  government  for  over  100 
years.  The  show-rooms  and  museum  may 
be  vbited  daily  (Sundays  and  holidays  ex- 
cepted^  without  a  ticket ;  but  to  visit  the 
work-diops  a  ticket  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  this  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
if.  k  Minutre  cTEtai,  You  are  obliged  to 
put  yourself  under  the  charge  of  a  guide, 
who  expects  a  fee.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  institutions  of  the  French 
government ;  being  mostly  devoted  to  ex- 
periments in  the  art  for  the  benefit  of  pri- 
vate manufacturers,  it  never  has  paid  its 
expenses.  It  employs  nearly  200  women. 
The  show-rooms,  which  are  six  in  number, 
contain  many  valuable  specimens  of  per- 
fection in  the  art:  tea-sets  worth  ^3000 
and  $4000 ;  copies  from  Raphael,  Ifichael 
Angelo,  Guide,  and  Titian,  worth  from 
$5000  to  $10,000,  equal  to  any  copies  on 
canvas.  There  are  also  many  beautiful 
specimens  of  stained  glass,  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  was  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  lost.  The  museum  consists  of  twelve 
rooms,  containing  specimens  from  all  coun- 
tries and  at  all  periods,  of  clay,  earthen- 
ware, and  china,  at  different  stages  of  its 
manufacture,  from  the  coarsest  potteiy  to 
the  finest  porcelain,  being  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  art  since  its  commencement. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  process  of  manufacture,  nor 
does  it  come  within  our  province.  But 
enter  the  work-shops  by  all  means.  They 
are  on  the  ground  floor,  and,  if  you  wish 
to  purchase  (which  you  may  do  in  the 
show-room),  remember  that  porcelain  man- 
ufactured here  is  worth  more  than  that  of 
any  other  establishment  in  France  or  any 
other  country. 

St.  Denis,  a  town  of  some  10,000  inhab- 
itants ;  it  is  situated  six  miles  north  of  Par- 
is, and  may  bo  reached  by  omnibus,  or  the 
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Northern  Railway.     The  town  suffered 
much  during  the  late  war.     It  offers  lit- 
tle of  interest  to  the  traveler,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  A  bbey  Church,  which  has  been 
the  burial-place  of  the  Idngs  of  France 
from  the  time  of  Dagobert  (580)  to  Louis 
XYin.    It  is  890  feet  long,  100  wide,  and 
80  high ;  it  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a 
chapel  built  in  the  year  240  for  the  recep^ 
tion  of  the  remains  of  St.  Denis,  who  was 
beheaded  on  Hontmartre  fbr  propagating 
the  Christian  fiiith.    Abb6  Suger  built  the 
towers,  porch,  and  vestibule  of  the  present 
church  in  1130 ;  the  nave  was  erected  by 
order  of  St.  Louis.    The  lower  portion  of 
the  church  is  beautifully  ornamented  with 
sctdpture  and  paintings.     Two  flights  of 
steps  lead  down  to  the  crypt,  where  are 
chronologically  arranged  the  monuments 
of  the  different  sovereigns  of  France.  Dur- 
ing  the  first  Revolution,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Convention,  the  tombs  were  rifled  of  their 
contents,  and  the  remains  of  kings  and 
queens  were  thrown  into  two  laige  ditches 
opposite  the   northern  porch.     In  three 
days  fifty  tombs  were  opened,  rifled,  and 
demolished.     Louis  XTIII.,  however,  had 
the  desecrated  mass  of  confused  bones 
taken  from  the  ditches  where  they  had 
been  cast,  and  placed  with  the  ashes  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  under 
the  high  altar.    In  1785  a  decree  was  pass- 
ed to  raze  the  church  to  the  ground ;  but 
this  act  of  Vandalism  was  arrested  by  Na- 
poleon I.,  who  had  it  repaired  as  a  place 
of  sepulture  for  the  princes  of  his  own  dy- 
nasty.    Among   the  magnificent  monu- 
ments contained  in  this  ancient  church  are 
those  of  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de  Medi- 
ci, Louis  XII.  and  Anne  of  Brittany ;  that 
of  Francis  II.,  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots :  this  is  surrounded  by  weeping  an- 
gels; it  was  erected  by  his  unfortimate 
wife.     Henry  III.,  who  was  assassinated 
by  Jacques  Clement ;  Due  de  Berri,  who 
was  also  assassinated.     In  the  undercroft 
is  the  marble  sarcophagus  in  which  Char- 
lemagne was  interred  at  Aix-larChapelle. 
One  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  on  the' restorations  of  St. 
Denis  since  the  Revolution.    Adjoining 
the  church  is  the  Maiaon  Imperiale  d'Edu- 
cation  de  la  Legion  d'JIormeur,  devoted  to 
the  education  of  sisters,  daughters,  and 
nieces  of  members  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or, established  by  Napoleon  I.     A  foe  of 
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Abont  one  flranc  is  expected  bj  the  guide 
who  conducts  7011. 

Vineenms  is  dtuated  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Paris.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
ehateao,  and  forest,  and  state  prison.  It 
possesses  nuiny  beautiful  walks,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  Parisians.  A  long 
and  beautiAil  avenue,  beginning  at  the 
Barriere  du  TWne,  leads  to  the  town.  Its 
origin  dates  from  Philip  Augustus,  who  in- 
closed the  forest  'with  strong  walls,  and 
built  a  royal  residence  at  the  extremity. 
St.  Louis  administered  justice  under  a 
large  tree  in  the  forest,  where  a  stone  pyr- 
amid has  been  erected  to  commemorate  the 
event.  Philippe  de  Talois,  in  1887,  de- 
molished the  old  building  and  commenced 
the  present  chateau.  In  the  centre  stands 
a  donjon,  which  the  cruel  Louis  XI.  con- 
stituted a  state  prison ;  here  the  brave  and 
gallant  Henry  Y.  of  England,  after  being 
proclaimed  King  of  France,  took  up  his 
residence,  and  died  after  a  brief  reign  of 
two  years.  The  donjon  is  built  entirely 
of  stone  and  iron ;  its  walls  are  seventeen 
feet  in  thickness.  A  magnificent  view 
may  be  had  from  the  top.  In  the  vaults 
below  is  the  SalU  de  la  Quettion,  where  the 
tortures  were  put  while  the  unfortunate 
victims  were  being  questioned.  Among 
the  principal  prisoners  confined  here  were 
Henry  lY.,  king  of  Navarre,  Maria  Lou- 
isa, daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  the 
Princes  of  Cond6  and  Conti,  Prince  Edward, 
son  of  the  Pretender,  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
and  many  of  the  cons|arators  of  May,  1848. 
Opposite  tlie  donjon  stands  the  church  La 
Sarnie  CbapeUe:  the  spare  of  the  turret  is 
surmounted  by  a  crescent,  the  emblem  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers.  Her  infatuated  lover, 
Henry  II.,  had  her  portrait,  perfectly  na- 
ked, painted  by  Jean  Cousin,  in  the  midst 
of  celestial  beings,  on  the  window  to  the 
left;  the  figure  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  blue  ribbons  which  decorate  her  hair. 
There  is  a  splendid  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Due  d*£n- 
ghien,  who  was  shot  in  1804.  Over  a  draw- 
bridge yon  pass  into  the  extensive  gar- 
dens, beantiftilly  ornamented  with  statues 
and  fountains.  H«re  Louis  XIY.  heard 
accidentally  of  the  secret  passion  Mile,  de 
la  Yalli^  entertained  for  him,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  information ;  he  was  re- 
siding here  during  the  construction  of  Yer- 
sailles.    Adjoining  the  chateau  is  an  arse- 


nal, an  armory  containing  some  60,000 
stand  of  arms,  with  an  immense  number 
of  pistols,  pikes,  and  swords.  Here  are 
also  powder  magazines,  a  park  of  artOlery, 
and  cavalry  barracks.  During  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September,  officers 
firom  the  different  regiments  practice  artil- 
lery firing  three  times  a  week.  To  obtain 
permission  to  see  the  chateau,  a  written  or- 
der is  necessary ;  to  procure  which,  address, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  M,  le 
Commandant  de  VArtiBerie  du  Ui  Arron- 
dUsemenicU  Vmcetmes. 

8L  Germain,  — T\^  town  of  18,000  in- 
habitants lies  fifteen  miles  west  of  Paris ; 
it  is  remarkable  fbr  the  beauty  of  its  posi- 
tion and  salubrity  of  climate.  It  derives 
its  name  from,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain, 
founded  by  King  Robert  in  1010.  Francis 
I.  built  a  splendid  palace,  and  made  it  a 
royal  residence;  his  son  Henri  II.  was 
bom  here.  Charles  IX.  and  Louis  XIY. 
were  also  bom  at  St  Germain ;  the  great 
Louis  XIII.  died  here.  Louis  XIY.  re- 
sided here  for  some  time  after  the  death  of 
his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  when 
Madam  de  Montespan  had  supplanted 
Mile,  de  la  Yalli&re  in  his  affections,  ho 
presented  the  palace  to  her  as  a  residence. 
Louis  afterVard  assigned  it  to  James  II. 
of  England,  who  held  the  semblance  of  a 
court  here  for  twelve  years ;  he  died  in  the 
palace.  There  was  a  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  by  George  lY.  of  England ; 
it  stands  in  the  parish  church  situated  in 
the  Place  du  Chateau,  opposite  the  palace. 
The  room  where  he  died  is  shown ;  also 
the  bedchamber  of  Madam  de  la  YaUibre, 
with  the  trap-door  in  the  floor  where  the 
youthful  king  gained  admittance  after  his 
mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  had  the  back 
stairs  walled  up.  There  is  nothing  partic- 
ularly interesting  about  St.  Germain,  if 
wo  except  the  beautiful  terrace  or  parterre, 
a  magnificent  walk  100  feet  wide  by  one 
and  a  half  miles  in  length.  It  is  oma* 
mented  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  sha- 
ded by  lofty  chestnut  trees.  Behind  the 
terrace  extends  the  forest  of  St  Gkrmain, 
which  covers  a  surface  of  8000  acres,  and 
has  a  circuit  of  over  20  miles.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  France,  and  well  stocked 
with  deer  and  does.  There  are  two  fairs 
held  here  annually ;  one  on  the  first  Sun- 
day after  the  25th  of  August,  which  lasts 
I  three  days,  and  is  called  File  de  St,  Lottie; 
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the  other  is  held  the  first  SnndAy  after  the 
dOth  of  August)  and  is  called  the  Fete  deg 
Zx)ge$f  which  also  lasts  three  days.  There 
are  a  great  many  English  £amilies  live 
here. 

St.  Own,  on  the  road  to  St.  Denis.  This 
village  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  plains 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  It  was  a  favorite 
residence  of  King  John,  who  erected  a  cha- 
teau here  in  1331.  It  was  the  place  where 
the  Knights  of  Malta  held  their  annual 
meetings.  The  chateau  passed  successive- 
ly into  the  hands  of  CharlesYI.,  Louis  XL, 
the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  and  Louis  XIII., 
who  presented  it  to  Count  d'Evreux.  It 
was  still  later  inhalnted  by  Mme.  Pompa- 
dour. Louis  XYIII.  presented  it  to  Ma^ 
dame  du  Cayla,  and  stopped  here  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  in  1814,  and  here  signed  the 
charter,  Declaration  de  St,  Ouen,  wherein  he 
promised  a  charter  to  the  people.  In  this 
village  are  immense  subterranean  store- 
houses for  com,  where  it  can  be  kept  un- 
damaged for  years.  It  also  possesses  a 
mammoth  ice-house  for  supplying  Paris 
with  ice. 

Neuilly, — ^This  beautiful  village  b  situ- 
ated west  of  Paris,  about  two  miles  f^om 
the  Barriere  de  I'Etoile.  It  ia  famous  on 
account  of  its  splendid  bridge,  which  is  con- 
sidered not  only  the  finest  in  France,  but 
in  all  Europe ;  it  b  750  feet  long,  composed 
of  five  arches  of  120  feet  span,  and  30 
feet  high.  This  was  the  favorite  summer 
residence  of  Louis  Philippe  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  There  is  a 
monument  erected  in  the  park  marking 
the  spot  where  a  cannon  ball  fell  at  his  feet 
in  1830 :  it  was  fired  from  the  Bols  de  Bou- 
logne. A  few  days  subsequently  a  depu- 
tation presented  tiie  crown  of  France  to 
him  on  the  same  spot :  he  was  then  Duke 
of  Orleans.  During  the  revolution  a  mob 
broke  into  the  palace  and  penetrated  to  the 
wine-cellars,  which  contained  large  quan- 
tities of  wine.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
intoxication  that  prevailed  the  palace  was 
set  on  fire,  and  a  great  part  of  it  destroyed. 
Numbers  of  the  mob,  unable  'ttf  escape, 
were  either  drowned  in  a  well  in  the  cel- 
lar or  suffocated  by  smoke.  The  grounds 
were  sold  in  lots  in  1852,  and  are  now  laid 
out  in  walks  or  adorned  with  handsome 
villas. 

RambowUeU — A  small  dull  town  of  3500 
inhabitants,  lying  sonic  32  miles  south- 
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west  of  Paris.  It  is  remarkable  only  for 
its  Gothic  church,  chateau,  and  park.  It 
has  been  the  residence  of  many  of  the 
kings  of  France.  Francis  I.  died  here. 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  Catharine  de  Medici, 
Charlea  IX.,  Rabelais,  Ix>uis  XIV.  and 
Madam  de  Maintenon,  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  all  lived  here  at  differ- 
ent times.  In  the  park  is  a  beautiful  Doric 
pavilion,  erected  by  the  last-mentioned 
person :  it  is  called  the  Laiterie  de  la  Heme, 
where  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  snito 
used  to  partake  of  basins  of  fresh  milk. 
In  the  background  is  a  beautiful  artificial 
grotto,  with  a  marble  basin ;  in  the  centre 
is  an  exquisite  marble  statue,  by  Beauval- 
let,  of  Venus  entering  the  Bath.  From  a 
reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  building  the  wa^ 
ter  falls  over  her  shoulders,  and  jets  spout 
up  fh)m  the  pavement.  Near  by  is  the 
Pavilion  of  the  Four  SeoMoru,  where  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  used  to  par- 
take of  breakfast  during  the  summer 
months.  It  was  likewise  a  habit  of  Napo« 
leon  I.  break^ting  in  the  park,  and  ex- 
amining his  charts  and  maps  when  project- 
ing a  campaign. 


We  have  now  devoted  as  much  time  as 
we  can  possibly  spare  to  Paris  and  its  sub- 
urbs. There  are  a  few  more  subjects  and 
places  we  should  like  to  mention  had  we 
room.  We  shall  now  give  a  short  descrip.. 
tion  of  the  leading  and  most  important 
places  on  the  line  of  the  different  railways 
in  France ;  and  then  the  route  to  Italy,  via 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Genoa,  and  via  Mt. 
Cenis ;  to  Switzerland  via  Dijon  and  Ge- 
neva ;  to  Germany  via  Strasburg ;  and  to 
Belgium  via  Amiens  and  Valenciennes. 


ROUTE  No.  1. 
From  Parit  to   Cherhourg,  by   railway. 

Time,  10  hours.     Distance^  229  miles. 

Fare,  first  class,  $8  30. 

We  pass  Evreux,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  France.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
18,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  53  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Paris,  and  is  very  beauti- 
fully located,  being  shut  in  teom  the  cold 
of  winter  by  hills  on  the  north,  and  the 
heat  of  summer  by  hills  on  the  south.  The 
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noble  ftigHiih  fitrofly  of  DeTermix,yi8- 
count  Hereford,  trace  their  descent  to  this 
cHj.  It  contains  a  very  respectable  be- 
tel, BM  d^  Grand  Cerf,  It  Is  weU 
built,  and  contains  many  antique  booses, 
a  fine  cathedral,  the  chiurch  of  St.  Tanrin, 
a  dock-turret,  built  daring  the  English 
domination  in  1417,  a  town  hsU,  episco* 
pal  palace,  theatre,  and  botanical  gnden. 
It  has  a  large  share  in  the  tiddng,  cot- 
ton, wodea,  and  Isather  mannihctare.  In 
tbe  earirons  is  the  cbatsaa  of  Navarre, 
in  which  the  Empress  Josephine  resided 
a  great  portion  of  her  time  after  her  di> 
▼oroe. 

The  next  town  of  any  importance  is 
Benat/y  sitaatod  26  miles  from  Evreux: 
it  baa  a  popdbttion  of  about  8000,  EM 
La  €kmd  liamc^  and  is  the  seat  of  a  tri- 
bunal of  oommerce ;  has  a  college,  mana- 
HsctorisB  of  linens,  doths,  woolens,  and 
yarns.  The  Benedictine  abbey,  ftmnded 
In  1018  by  Judith,  wife  of  William  IL, 
dulca  of  Normandy,  has  been  converted 
into  a  warehouse.  The  largest  hone-fidr 
in  CVanoe  is  held  here,  and  is  often  attend- 
ed by  over  50,000  people.  The  next  {dace 
woitii  mentioning  is  limmat^  a  manufjur- 
turing  town  of  12,000  inhabitants.  It  has 
o  cathedral  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  bish- 
op's palace  and  gafdeni^  a  hoqpital,  and 
theatre:  its  prlndpal  maaufKtures  are 
coarse  wooleiis,  flaniielB,  and  hone-eloths : 
ft  contains  several  tanneries,  cotton-yam 
Ikctorles,  bnndy  distiUerles,  and  dye  and 
bleaching  worb.  Its  thoraughfiires  are 
very  glemny ;  ita  bouses  are  buUt  of  wood, 
and  very  antiquated.  The  lady-chapd  of 
the  church  of  St.  Pierre  was  founded  by 
Pierre  Cauehon,  blsbq>  of  Beauvds,  who 
was  president  of  the  tribunal  that  con- 
demned Joan  ef  Arc.  He  emphatically 
states  it  is  in  expiation  of  the  fiike  judg- 
ment be  pronounced  against  an  innocent 
woman.  There  is  a  line  of  ooaches  run- 
ning from  Usieux  to  Trouville,  a  very 
good  place  for  sea-bathing. 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  Caen, 
which  lies  27  miles  due  west  from  Lisieux, 
and  189  miles  west-northwest  from  Paris. 
It  contains  46,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
several  nnall  hotels,  which  are  very  good. 
The  prindpal  are  HM  dAngleiem  and 
Vidoltt.  Tbe  principal  lA^ectB  of  interest 
here  are  tbe  Ckm^  of  St.  Elmime,  founded 
by  Wnikm  tbe  Conqueror,  and  destined 
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as  a  restiBgi>lace  for  his  own  remains. 
Before  the  liigh  altar  may  be  seen  the  spot 
where  he  was  buried,  and  where  once  stood 
the  monument  erected  by  William  Kufns 
to  his  memory.     The  Huguenots  in  15€2 
rifled  the  grave  of  its  contents,  scattering 
the  bones  in  every  direction.     One  thigh- 
bone alone  was  discovered  and  reinterred, 
but  that  again  disappeared  in  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1788.    The  church,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly plain,  was  finished  and  dedicated 
during  his  lifetime*    It  is  870  feet  long,  by 
100  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  two  noble 
towers  and  spires.     There  are  few  names 
better  known  in  history  tlian  William  the 
Conqueror;  yet,  notwithstanding  he  had 
reached  the  very  pinnarlfi  of  glory  and 
wealth,  he  died  a  miserable  death.    His 
sons  forsook  him,  his  servants  robbed  him, 
and  he  was  indebted  to  a  stranger  knight 
for  the  means  to  convey  his  body  from 
Bouen,  where  he  died,  to  Caen,  where  he 
had  erected  his  own  tomb.    Before  his 
body  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  a  de- 
mand was  made  Ji>y  one  of  the  townspeo- 
ple, claiming  that  tiie  site  of  the  church  be- 
longed to  hhn.    His  assertions  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  pay 
sixty  sons  for  a  piece  of  ground  seven  feet 
by  four,  to  bury  the  conqueror  of  England  I 
Caen  was  his  fovorite  residence,  and  the 
frequent  headquarters  of  tbe  English  ar- 
mies.    Qaeoi  Mathilda,  his  consort,  also 
founded  a  church  and  abbey,  called  Ab- 
ba^ auK  Damea  and  Church  of  la  SLTrm- 
itt.    In  the  centre  of  the  choir  are  pre- 
served the  pieces  of  her  tombstone  bro- 
ken by  the  Calvinists,  who  dispersed  her 
bones.     They  were  collected  again,  and 
now  lie  here.   The  oas^  built  by  WHIiam 
is  now  used  as  a  bamMsk,  and  the  Hall  of 
the  Exdtequer  of  Normandy  as  a  store-house. 
Tbe  city  is  quite  handsome.     It  con- 
tains a  university,  academy,  and  chamber 
of  commerce,  a  college,  and  normal  school. 
The  HM  de  H0e,  on  PUce  Royale,  has  a 
collection  of  paintings.    There  is  a  "  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin"  by  Pemgino,  "Mel- 
chixedec  offering  Bread  and  Wine  to  Abra- 
ham," and  a  **  Virgin  and  Sainto"  by  Al- 
bert Durer.    There  are  quite  a  variety  of 
manufactures  carried  on,  such  as  lace, 
blonde,  black  and  white  crape,  cutlery,  cot- 
ton-spinning, wax -bleaching,  brewing, 
dyeing,  and  ship-building.     It  has  a  large 
maritime  commerce  with  the  United  States. 
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It  supplies  the  London  market  with  large 
quantities  of  grain,  cider,  brandy,  wine, 
cattle,  fish,  fhiit,  butter,  and  eggs.  It  was 
an  important  place  under  the  dukes  of 
Normandy,  who  fortified  it.  It  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1846,  and  again  in  1417, 
and  held  by  them  thirty-three  years.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Reyolution,  it  was  the  seat 
.of  a  university  founded  by  Henry  VI.  of 
England.  Chuiotte  Corday  set  out  from 
here  to  visit  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  assas- 
sinating Marat  the  Terrorist  Beau  Brum- 
mel,  for  a  long  time  the  leader  of  £uhion 
In  England,  here  died  a  miserable  death 
in  a  mad-house. 

From  Caen  an  excursion  can  be  made 
to  Faktiie  to  examine  FaUtm  Cattle^  the 
birthplace  ofWIlliam  the  Conqueror.  This 
b  one  of  the  few  real  Roman  fortresses  re- 
maining in  France.  From  Cam  to  Havre 
steamers  run  daOy,  making  the  trip  in  four 
hours.  It  is  quite  a  pleasant  excursion. 
On  your  trip  you  pass  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Dives,  where  William  the  Conquer- 
or  collected  his  fleet  of  8000  sail  and  60,000 
men  to  invade  England. 

From  Caen  to  Cherbourg,  we  pass  the 
town  of  Bayeuxj  about  17  mUes  west  from 
Caen.  It  has  a  population  of  10,000  souls. 
BM  da  Luxembourg  is  the  best;  prices 
moderate.  The  principal  object  of  inter- 
est here  is  the  Cathedral,  a  fine  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  built  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  formerly 
contained  the  celebrated  Tapettrjf  of  Bo- 
yeuxy  now  removed  to  the  public  library. 
This  singular  historical  record  is  a  piece 
of  cloth  20  inches  wide,  and  over  200  foet 
long.  It  is  the  needle-work  of  Mathilda, 
wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  repre- 
sents his  exploits  in  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. This  city  contains  a  commercial 
college,  a  public  library,  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, manufactures  of  lace,  damasks,  cal- 
icoes, cotton-yam,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  cattle,  horses,  and  butter. 

We  next  pass  Caritilkm^  a  town  of  over 
8000  inhabitants.  It  contafais  some  old 
fortifications,  a  castle,  and  a  curious  Nor- 
man church.  It  has  a  large  export  trade 
in  cattle,  hogs,  and  com.  The  district  sur- 
rounding it  is  pleasing,  and  highly  cultiva- 
ted. From  this  region  are  descended  many 
of  the  noblest  of  England's  nobility— the 
Percys,  the  Beaumonts,  the  Bruces,  and 
Pierponts.  Five  mOes  east  of  this  place 
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King  James  II.  of  England  witnessed  the 
great  naval  battle  of  La  Rogm^  where  the 
French  were  defeated  by  tlie  English  and 
Dutch  fleet  combined.  The  expedition 
was  pr^Mred  by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regaining  for  James  the  English 
tlirone. 

We  next  arrive  at  VaioffmSf  distance 
11  miles  ftx>m  Cherbourg.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  commercial  ooUege,  and  has  large 
manu£Mtures  of  hats,  lace,  and  gloves. 
William  the  Conqueror  had  a  castle  here. 
It  was  here  hi9  court  fool  discovered  to 
him  the  plot  for  his  assassination,  and  he 
had  barely  time  to  escape  with  his  life  to 
hisCaatleofFalaise. 

We  now  arrive  at  Ckerhoiay^  one  of  the 
principal  naval  ports  and  dodc-yaids  of 
France.     It  is  nearly  opposite  Portsmouth 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight;  the  harbor  is  pro- 
tected by  a  diffue,  or  breakwater,  of  vastly 
greater  proportions^lian  that  of  Plymouth, 
and  its  approaches  seaward  are  protected 
by  numerous  strong  forts.    Every  means 
has  in  fact  been  adopted  by  the  successive 
governments  of  France  for  a  long  period 
past  to  render  it  impregnable.    Cherbourg 
contains  a  population .  of  88,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  principal  hotels  are  dsriTfMverf, 
de  France,  and  de  P  Europe.    Its  dunate  is 
remiricably  mild;  the  hooses  are  of  stone, 
slated.    It  is  celebrated  for  its  naval  docks, 
which  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.    The 
harl)or  is  protected  on  three  sides  by  land ; 
and  to  protect  the  fourth,  and  build  the 
necessary  forts  and  redoubts  In  the  rear  of 
the  town,  over  one  hundred  utiUione  of  doU 
lore  have  been  expended.     The  works 
have  been  under  progress  since  1784^  but 
were  completely  destroyed  in  1806  and  in 
1886  by  the  violence  of  the  storm.    The 
breakwater,  as  it  now  stands,  is  nearly 
three  miles  long,  810  feet  at  the  base,  60 
feet  deep,  aven^^g  40  feet  under  water 
and  20  above.     It  is  defended  by  three 
immense  fortifications,  and  by  forts  on  ev- 
ery available  situation  in  tiie  neighbor- 
hood.  An  Englbh  force  of  7000  men  land- 
ed here  in  1768,  and,  although  opposed  by 
16,000  regular  French  troops,  they  kept 
possession  of  the  place  for  tluee  days.    In 
the  mean  time  they  blew  up  all  the  docks, 
arsenals,  and  other  military  works,  burn- 
ing all  the  vessels  of  war  and  commeroe, 
and  levying  a  contribution  on  the  town. 
Cherbourg  has  now  a  maritime  tribunal, 
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*  commercial  ooll^,  a  national  academic 
society,  a  naval  school,  and  mnsemnf .  It 
hms  an  actiye  trade  in  wines,  cattle,  lard, 
tMitter,  and  eggs,  and  other  produce  ex- 
ported to  England  and  the  Channel  Isles. 
Charles  X.  embarlLed  here  with  his  fiimily, 
taking  a  last  fioewell  of  liis  oonntry,  after 
abdicating  his  throne  in  1880.  The  first 
French  transatlantic  steamers  arrived  at 
New  York  horn  Gherbooig  July  8, 1847. 
Tessels  belonging  to  the  English  Tacfat 
Cl«b  are  often  found  lying  here,  taking  in 
stores  of  brandy,  |»x>visions,  and  Cham- 
pagne. The  HMde  ViBe  contains  a  small 
coUection  of  veiy  good  pictoies.  The 
ChaptUe  de  Nitre  Dame  du  Vem  was  boilt 
by  tlie  Empress  Maude,  in  accotdanoe  with 
a  TOW  made  wliile  in  a  storm  at  sea.  There 
are  no  antiquities  possessing  any  interest 
to  be  found  in  Cherbourg.  A  United 
States  consul  resides  here.  Steamers  leave 
twice  a  week  for  Havre.  We  should  ad- 
vise the  traveler,  if  he  be  returning  home 
by  the  way  of  Havre,  to  take  this  route 
£rom  Paris. 

ROUTE  No.  2. 

From  Pctrit  to  Brett — distance  886  miles 
— passing  through  Yersaillee,  Rambouillet 
(descrih^  in  the  environs  of  Paris),  Cliar- 
ties,  Le  Mans,  Leval,  Rennes,  St  Brieuc, 
#nd  Morlaix. 

Tliis  route  is  tlirough  the  bleak  and  pov- 
erty-stridien  Brittany^  a  province  much 
resembling  Scotland  in  its  barren  heath- 
moors  and  stormy  unprotected  coasts.  Its 
inhabitants  are  of  Ce&io  origin,  and  differ 
in  language,  costume,  and  usages  ftom  the 
mass  of  the  French  peo^de.  An  English 
writer  says  that  "  Englishmen,  and  espe- 
cially Welshmen,  should  feel  an  interest  in 
Brittany.  When  the  Saxon  invasion  and 
domestic  troubles  drove  portions  of  the  an- 
cient Britons  from  England,  they  settled 
in  Brittany,  which  has  since  borne  their 
name.  Of  their  origin  numerous  traces 
still  exist.  The  language  is  so  similar  to 
the  Welsh,  that  Welshmen  coming  to  Brit- 
tany can  communicate  with  the  natives. 
Numerous  are  the  words  which  are  the 
same  in  both  languages.** 

In  many  respects  the  Bretons  of  the 
present  "dxy  are  what  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Cesar ;  nor  has  Time's  hard  tooth 
destroyed  their  salient  points.  Primitive, 
too,  and  world-old  is  now,  as  was  then,  the 


appearance  of  the  country,  reminding  one 
of  the  barren  hills  surrounding  Jerusidem. 
Huge  rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss,  vast 
tracts  of  Airse  and  heath,  here  and  there 
sprinkled  with  Dnddioal  remains — these 
and  the  strange  aspect  of  the  people,  clad 
in  undressed  sldns  and  wooden  shoes,  with 
hair,  as  of  old,  flowing  as  a  mantle  over 
neck  and  shoulders,  lead  us  back  to  the 
commencement  ofthe  Christian  era.  Many 
of  the  peasants  are  little  better  than  sav- 
ages, with  all  the  appearance  and  many  of 
the  habits  of  wild  animals.  In  truth,  dv- 
iliaation  seems  to  have  halted  on  the  trtni' 
tiers  of  Brittany,  aflHghted  by  its  rough  ex- 
terior. Some  of  the  towns  may  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  towns  of  England  two  or 
three  centuries  ago.  The  narrow  streets, 
destitute  of  channel  or  causeway,  abound 
with  lofty  timbered  houses  of  curious  build, 
rising  tier  above  tier  like  the  stem  of  a 
three-decker,  and  approaching  so  dose  at 
top  as  almost  to  shut  out  the  light,  with 
uncouth  figures  at  the  angles,  and  quaint 
devices  on  the  walls.  Some  of  the  shops 
are  open  to  the  street  like  booths  in  a  fair. 
In  Brittany  now,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  markets  and  fkirs  are  the  great  events. 
Rare  is  the  buying  and  selling  that  takes 
place  at  other  times ;  but,  when  the  mar- 
ket occurs,  the  country  people,  ftrom  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  throng  the 
roads,  bringing  all  imaginary  artides  to 
exchange  for  money,  for  money  is  as  greed- 
ily sought  in  Brittany  as  elsewhere.  The 
Breton  works  hard,  and  with  difficulty 
earns  his  poor  pittance  of  fifteen  sous  per 
day,  fh>m  which,  by  a  wonderful  alchemy, 
he  contrives  to  reserve  one  sou,  which  he 
puts  careftilly  by. 

After  passing  Versailles  and  Rambouil- 
let, we  arrive  at  Mmntemm^  situated  at  the 
confluence  ofthe  Euse  and  Yoise.  It  has 
tiie  ruins  of  the  gigantic  aqueduct  com- 
menced by  Louis  XIV.  to  convey  water 
from  the  Euse  to  Versailles ;  it  would  have 
exceeded  thirty  miles  in  length  if  com- 
pleted. Forty  thousand  troops  were  at  one 
time  employed  on  l^is  great  work;  but, 
owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air,  ftom 
which  a  great  mortality  ensued,  and  the 
war  of  1688,  the  works  were  interrupted, 
and  never  again  resumed.  The  Ch&teau 
de  McdfUenon^  from  which  the  town  derived 
its  name,  was  given  to  Fran^oise  d*Ao- 
bigne,  widow  of  Scarron,  with  the  estate 
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surrounding,  and  the  title  Marquise  de 
Maintenon,  at  the  time  Louis  made  her  his 
wife.  They  were  married  in  the  chapel 
of  the  chateau  b}'  the  king's  confessor,  Pere 
le  Chaise,  the  king  being  47,  and  Fran9oise 
50  years  of  age. 

Ckartres,  47  miles  southwest  firom  Par- 
is. The  hotels  are  all  very  indifferent, 
H6td  de  France  the  best.  The  town  con- 
tains nearly  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  noted 
particularly  for  two  things — its  corn-flour 
market  and  cathedral.  The  latter  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  in  France.  It  is 
built  in  the  eariy  Qotldc  style,  and  was 
the  first  church  in  France  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  Its  length  is  426  fiset;  height  of 
the  tallest  spire,  804  feet;  height  of  apex 
of  the  roof,  112  feet.  It  contains  a  vast 
numt)er  of  beautiAilly- painted  windows, 
and  the  Gothic  sculpturing  of  the  screen 
that  separates  the  choir  from  the  aisles  is 
considered  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  lund 
in  France.  It  was  in  this  church  that  St. 
Bernard  preached  his  second  crusade  in 
1145.  Henri  IV.  was  crowned  here  in 
1594,  Rheims  being  at  the  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Leaguers.  There  are  two 
other  remarkable  churches,  well  worth  a 
visit — that  of  St.  Pierre  and  St.  Andre. 
There  is  an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Gen- 
oral  Marceau,  who  was  bom  here  in  1769 ; 
it  stands  in  Place  Marceau^  and  bears  the 
following  inscription:  ^^Soldai  h  16  omj 
Ginhal  a  23;  «/  fmrnrat  h  27.'*  It  also 
contains  an  episcopal  palace,  yast  barracks, 
a  public  library  of  80,000  volumes.  Char- 
tres  was  long  held  by  the  English,  fhmi 
whom  it  was  taken  in  1482.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Regnier,  the  poet,  and  Pierre 
Nicole,  the  mathematician.  After  passing 
Noyeni^/e'Rotrou — a  town  containing  some 
6000  inhabitants,  built  in  a  curious  form, 
having  only  four  streets  with  a  meadow  in 
the  centre,  and  which  contains  an  ancient 
fortress,  formerly  inhabited  by  Sully — we 
arrive  at  Le  Mans,  population  46,000.  The 
principal  edifice  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Ju- 
Gen,  erected  in  the  18th  century,  in  tiie  Ro- 
manesque and  Gothic  style.  The  windows 
are  filled  with  beaotiftil  painted  glass.  It 
contains  the  monuments  of  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II. ;  that  of  th«  queen  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  and  Charles  of  Ai^jou.  Le 
Mans  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Maine.  It  was  tiie  birthplace  of 
Henry  Pbntagenct — Henry  II.  of  En- 
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gland;  the  name  is  derived  firom  j92obi<  and 
ffenety  a  kind  of  l)room  which  grows  abnad- 
antly  in  Maine ;  his  father  used  to  wear  a 
sprig  of  it  in  his  hat.  Le  Mans  consists 
of  a  lower  and  upper  town,  and  is  partly 
inclosed  with  Roman  walls.  In  addition  to 
its  cathedral,  it  has  several  other  dmrchea, 
a  town  hall,  prefecture,  theatre,  and  two 
hospitals,  a  college,  seminary,  museum, 
and  public  library,  with  manufactures  of 
coarse  linen,  woolen  fabrics,  and  wax  can- 
dles. It  was  the  scene  of  the  frightfdl 
slaughter  that  took  place  In  1793,  when  tiie 
final  dispersion  of  the  Vendian  soldiera  took 
place.  The  Republicans  not  only  slaugh- 
tered the  soldiers,  but  their  miserable  wives 
and  children :  H.dela  Bcmle  d'Or, 

From  Le  Mans  there  is  a  bianch  rail- 
road to  AUnpoHy  which  has  a  population  of 
15,000  souls.  The  principal  hotels  are  the 
Grand  Cerf  and  d* Angleterre,  It  contains 
a  court-house,  cathedral,  and  public  Hbiu- 
ry.  The  industry  of  this  town  has  changed 
much  within  the  last  20  years ;  it  now  con- 
sists of  tanneries,  cider  distilleries,  bleadi- 
ing,  spinning,  and  printing;  the  manufiie- 
ture  of  embroideries  is  extensive,  also  the 
celebrated  lace  called  point  d'Alen^on, 
which  still  occupies  five  or  six  houses. 
The  crystals  called  d*  Alen^on  diamonds  are 
found  in  its  vicinity.  One  of  the  most 
atrocious  villains  among  the  revolutionary 
leaden  was  bom  here  (Hebert  the  Anarch- 
ist) ;  when  led  to  the  scaff(dd,  where  he 
had  sacrificed  thousands,  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  what  villains  generally  are— a 
consummate  coward. 

The  next  place  of  importance  on  our 
route  to  Brest  is  Levaly  a  city  of  17,000  in- 
habitants. Its  principal  hotels  are  EM 
de  Pane  and  ffStelde  TSte  Noire.  It  is  the 
chief  town  in  the  Department  of  Mayenne, 
situated  on  a  steep  declivity,  inclosed  by 
old  walls ;  and  comprises  an  old  quartier, 
with  narrow,  tortuous  streets,  and  Uaok, 
overhanging  wooden  houses,  and  a  new 
quartier,  with  wide,  regular,  and  well-built 
streets.  One  of  the  principal  buildings  Is 
an  old  castle  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river ;  it  belonged  to  the  seigneura  of 
La  Trdmouille ;  it  is  flanked  by  a  round 
tower,  baih  in  the  12th  century ;  it  is  now 
used  as  a  prison.  The  town  has  "Si  curious 
Gothic  cathedral,  two  hospitals,  prefecture, 
town  hall ;  a  Hall  au  Toiles,  where  a  mark- 
et is  held  weekly  for  the  sale  of  linen,  cot- 
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ton  and  Unen  thread,  all  of  -which  are 
largely  maimfiictnred  here.  It  has  bleach 
and  dje  works,  tanneries  and  marble- 
works.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1466,  but  retaken  by  the  French  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  soffered  greatly  in.  the 
Tend6an  war,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
toiy ;  and  one  of  the  most  glorious  victo- 
ries was  gained  by  the  Yend^ans  near  the 
town.  After  numerous  defeats,  and  they 
bad  been  driven  across  the  Loire  by  the 
Bepnblicans,  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
ferees  wrote  to  the  Convention  in  Paris, 
*'  La  Vendue  is  no  more."  At  this  moment 
Leecnre,  who  was  mortally  wounded,  insist- 
ed on  being  carried  through  the  Royalists' 
ranks  <m  alitter ;  the  Yend^ans  rallied,  and 
rushed  upon  the  Republicans  in  dose  col- 
umn, carrying  every  thing  before  them, 
and  completely  routing  the  enemy,  with  a 
loss  of  12,000  men.  So  complete  was  the 
root  that  the  remnants  of  the  Republican 
army  were  not  again  collected  for  twelve 
dajTs.  We  pass  the  town  of  Vitrty  a  place 
of  little  importance,  although  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  Savary  in  1760;  it  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  9000,  and  does  considerable  in 
the  cotton,  hosieiy,  and  leather  trade.  Two 
miles  sooth  of  the  town  is  the  ChaUau  des 
Mocker^  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  res- 
idence of  Madame  de  S^vign6,  and  where 
she  wrote  most  of  her  charming  letters. 

We  now  arnve.  at  Hornet,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Brittany,  which  contains  nearly 
60,000  inhalHtants.  The  city  is  nearly  all 
modern,  it  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
%n  1720 ;  the  fire  lasted  seven  days,  and 
consumed  nearly  every  building  in  the 
town.  The  lower  or  new  town  is  rebuilt 
on  a  regular  plan ;  it  contains  a.  theatre 
and  a  university,  academy,  a  school  of  ar- 
tillery, an  arssoal  and  seminary,  schools 
of  law  and  medicine,  a  n<Mrmal  school,  and 
library  containing  80,000  volumes.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade  in  butter,  honey, 
wax,  and  linen  goods.  The  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster besieged  it  unsuccessfully  in  1857 ; 
fai  1665  Heioy  XL  held  a  Parliament  here. 
Daily  communieatkm  with  St,  Malo,  40 
miles  distanoe  north  from  Rennes ;  it  is  a 
strongly  fiortified  town  of  about  10,000  in- 
habitants, situated  on  a  peninsula,  and  oon- 
neeted  by  a  causeway  with  the  main  land ; 
it  is  defended  by  a  castle  and  strong  bas- 
tioned  walls.  Its  public  buildings  are  a 
cathedral,  a  bishop's  palace,  a  town  hall. 


-exchange,  and  theatre,  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce, school  of  navigation,  and  naval 
arsenal ;  it  has  a  large  number  of  vesseb 
employed  in  the  mackerel,  cod,  and  whale 
fisheries.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Jacques 
Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada,  and  of 
Chateaubriand.  The  latter  was  bom  in 
the  house  now  used  as  the  BStel  de  Frtmce, 
a  veiy  good  house.  St.  Halo  has  been 
bombarded  by  the  English  several  times, 
with  very  slight  result  Then  is  a  delight- 
ful  view  to  be  had  ttom  the  waUs.  From 
Rennes  the  railroad  continues  to  Brest. 

Our  next  place  of  importance  is  St. 
Brieucj  containing  some  16,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
the  traveler  but  its  size,  so  we  pass  to  Alor^ 
Imx,  a  town  of  16,000  inhabiUnts,  84  miles 
distant  from  Brest.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  two  hills,  and  still  retains  its  old 
air  of  antiquity,  although  in  some  portions 
of  the  town  modern  improvements  are 
springing  up.  The  best  place  of  entertain- 
ment is  ffSUl  de  Provmce.  It  has  a  com- 
modious harbor,  capable  of  accommodating 
vessels  of  400  tons ;  a  town  hall,  fortified 
castle,  and  public  library.  In  1622,  Fran- 
cis I.  having  committed  some  depredations 
on  English  merchants  in  French  ports, 
Henry  YIII.  dispatched  the  Earl  of  Surry, 
who  entered  the  port  of  Morlaix  with  fifty 
vessels,  pillaged  the  town,  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  In 
retiring  to  their  ships  600  of  the  last  were 
intercepted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  slaugh- 
tered near  a  spring  now  called  Fontaine 
det  AnglaiSy  near  which  is  the  Cour  Beau^ 
monty  a  very  fine  promenade,  two  miles  in 
length.  Steamers  run  from  Morlaix  to 
Havre  once  a  week  in  18  hours. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  terminus  of  oar 
route,  the  chief  naval  arsenal  and  dock- 
yard of  France,  the  city  of  Brett,  Brustum 
of  the  Romans,  situated  on  the  north  shore 
of  a  small  gulf  called  the  Road  of  Brest. 
It  is  the  "  land's  end' '  of  France.  Its  bay, 
which  is  capable  of  containing  all  the  ships 
of  war  in  Europe,  communicates  with  the 
German  Ocean  by  a  strait  called  the  *  ^  €rou. 
let,"  which  is  defended  by  forts  and  bat- 
teries, and  rendered  difiicult  of  access  to 
an  enemy.  Its  immense  harbor  is  one  of 
the  most  secure  in  Europe,  and  could  ac- 
commodate 60  ships  of  the  line ;  it  is  pro- 
tected by  batteries,  and  a  citadel  built  on 
a  rock,  and  communicates  by  a  canal  with 
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the  port  of  Nantes.  Its  populatioii  is 
80,000 ;  principal  liotel  da  Votfogturs,  Its 
gates  are  closed  at  10  P.M.  In  summerf 
and  9  P.M.  in  winter. 

To  visit  the  dock-yard,  you  most  obtain 
a  written  permit  from  the  Minitire  de  la 
Marine  before  yon  leave  Paris.  Its  bar- 
racks are  capable  of  aocommodating  10,000 
men.  The  cMj  is  boilt  on  the  slopes  of 
considerable  hills,  and  is  divided  by  the 
port  into  two  parts,  which  oommnnicate 
only  by  boats.  Among  its  most  import- 
ant works  are  five  large  basins,  extensive 
quays,  an  arsenal,  vast  magazines,  and 
baildiiig-3rards. 

Brest  has  many  important  educational 
establishments,  a  medical  school,  a  naval 
school,  a  commercial  college,  a  school  of 
hydn^prai^y,  a  public  library,  botanical 
garden,  and  obMrvatory.  The  H^piU^ 
Marine,,  capable  of  containing  1400  inva- 
lids, is  one  of  the  cleanest,  most  comfort- 
able, and  best  coodncted  establishments 
on  the  Continent;  the  rooms  are  large  and 
airy,  and  the  beds  are  hung  with  white 
curtains,  as  well  as  the  windows  of  each 
ealle. 

In  1548,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  landed 
at  Brest  on  her  way  to  St.  Germain,  where 
she  was  affianced  to  the  Dauphin  Francis. 
She  was  then  only  five  years  old.  Brest 
has  been  frequently  occupied  by  the  En- 
glish—in 1872, 1878,  and  1897.  It  was  at- 
tacked without  success  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1597,  and  by  the  English  in  1694.  The 
last  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  defeats 
in  Englbh  history.  Through  the  treach- 
ery of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  in- 
formed Louis  XrV.,  and  his  former  mas- 
ter, James  II.,  of  the  proposed  expedition 
one  month  before  the  intended  descent, 
the  French  had  thrown  up  masked  bat- 
teries where  none  before  existed,  and  900 
men  were  cut  to  pieces  in  an  instant; 
every  point  was  found  bristling  with  can- 
non; extra  troops  had  been  collected,  and 
the  place  had  been  put  in  such  a  condition 
of  defense  that  defeat  was  inevitable. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbor  through  the 
Gouktf  which  is  only  5000  feet  wide,  is  so 
admirably  defended  that  not  less  than  500 
cannon  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  ves- 
sel or  vessels  attempting  the  passage.  A 
steamer  makes  daily  excursions  through 
the  harbor  and  roadstead.  It  is  well  worth 
the  time  to  see  the  fortifications.  The 
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cemetery,  also,  on  the  east  aide  of  the  road- 
stead, is  well  worth  a  visit 

The  Transatlantic  Mail  Steamers  sail 
every  other  week  from  Brest  for  New 
York;  also  lines  to  Havana  and  St  La- 
zare.  This  company's  steamers  are  prob- 
ably the  best  managed  on  the  Atlantic 


ROUTE  No.  8. 

Starting  from  Paris,  we  pass  throagh  the 
provinces  of  Maine,  An)ou,  Touraine,  and 
Orleannois,  among  the  richest  and  most  fer- 
tile in  the  empire.  They  are  all  situated 
within  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  Many  parts 
of  Anjou  and  Maine  are  covered  with  brush- 
wood and  heath ;  but  Orleannois  exhibits, 
in  its  fullest  perfection,  the  rich  banks  of 
the  Ix>ire,  which  winds  its  way  throng 
tooad  and  verdant  meadows,  diversified  by 
vineyards,  gardens,  and  forests.  The  whole 
of  this  region  is  rich  in  memorials  of  for-* 
mer  ages,  and  many  of  the  cities  which  it 
contains  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  annals  of  English  as  well  as  French 
history. 

We  pass  through  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours, 
Angers,  to  Nantes,  all  cities  of  great  his- 
torical importance.  From  Paris  to  Nantes 
the  distance  is  256  miles.  Fare,  first  class, 
$9  50 ;  second  class,  t^  8S.  Express  train 
in  10  hours. 

Nearly  half  the  distance  between  Paris 
and  Orleans  we  pass  through  the  ancient 
town  of  JSiampes,  population  nearly  9000 : 
it  contains  a  OoUiic  church  of  the  13th 
century,  and  the  remains  of  the  royal  cas- 
tle and  palace  built  by  King  Robert  in  the 
11th  century.  It  was  in  very  good  oondi^ 
t|on  up  to  the  time  of  Henri  lY.,  who  di»- 
mantled  it    It  was  given  as  a  patrimony 
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by  three  dUftrent  Frendi  kings  to  their 
difieient  mlstrestes — by  Fnuicis  I.  to  Anne 
of  Piseeleii,  by  Henri  II.  to  Dkne  of  Poi- 
tiofs,  and  by  Henri  IV.  to  GabrieUe  d'£e- 
trSee.  In  the  town  and  Yioinity  are  no- 
mefons  flom^flillls ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
Etampes  supplies  Paris  with  nearily  half 
the  qoantity  of  flour  oonsnmed  in  the  cap- 
itaL  It  lias  also  mannfaoiocies  of  soap, 
hosiery,  and  linen  thread. 

Thirteen  miles  fh>m  Orieans  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Artenoffj  near  whidi  the  fkunons 
'*  Battle  of  the  Herrings"  was  ibnght, 
where  2000  English  soldiers — ^who  were 
eonyejing  provi^ons  to  the  En^^h  army, 
which  was  at  the  time  besieging  the  eity 
of  Orleaa»--defeated  4000  French  soUUeis 
who  were  sent  to  intooepl  them.  A  few 
months  later  the  same  English  forces  were 
defeated  at  the  first  onset  of  the  French, 
led  on  by  Joan  of  Arc,  showing  the  effect 
of  superstition  over  the  minds  of  men. 
The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  here  defeated 
the  Army  of  the  Loire  December  2, 1870. 

We  now  arrive  at  OrieoMgf  one  of  the 
most  ancient  dties  of  France.  It  contains 
a  population  of  49,000.  The  principal  ho- 
tels are  iETM^i 'MeoM  and  il^te/ d 'XoireT. 
Orleans  was  taken  by  the  Germans  Octo- 
ber 11, 1870.  They  were  defeated  and 
driven  out  November  10,  and  again  took 
it  December  b,  the  same  year. 

Orleans  formerly  ranked 
next  to  Paris.  It  is  situated  on  a  rich 
plain,  and  contains  many  fine  squares,  but 
is  in  general  ill  built.  The  Caikedrai,  or 
church  of  St.  Croix,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
France :  it  is  surmounted  by  two  towers, 
each  280  feet  high.  It  has  a  university, 
academy,  a  national  college,  A  primary  nor- 
mal school,  a  secondary  medical  school,  a 
public  library  of  26,000  volumes,  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
theatre.  In  the  town  hall,  or  H6tel  de  la 
YiUe,  is  a  cast  of  the  fine  statue  of  Joan 
d'Arc,  executed  by  the  Princess  Marie, 
daughter  of  Louis  Philippe.  Its  industrial 
establishments  comprise  manufactories  of 
hosiery,  wo<dens,  cottons,  pottery-ware, 
vinegar,  and  saltpetre;  sugar  refineries, 
breweries,  and  metal  founderies.  It  has 
also  an  extensive  commerce  in  the  wine, 
brandy,  and  vinegar  of  its  district.  Or- 
leans was  the  capital  of  the  first  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  and  since  the  time  of  Philippe 
do  Yalois  it  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  a 


member  of  the  royal  famUy.  In  1428  Or- 
leans was  besieged  six  months  by  the  En- 
glish :  in  the  following  year  the  celebrated 
Joan  of  Arc  entered  the  city  with  inferior 
Frendi  forces  in  the  £sce  of  the  English, 
bearing  supplies  to  the  besieged ;  and  as 
she  rode  through  the  streets  on  a  spirited 
charger,  dressed  in  full  annor  and  bearing 
a  saersd  banner,  she  was  looked  upon  by 
the  fiunished  townspeople  as  a  guardian 
angel.  In  oppositUm  to  the  opinion  and 
wishes  of  the  most  skillful  and  experienced 
of  the  French  commanders,  she  insisted  in 
organising  a  chosen  band  of  troops,  at  the 
head  of  whidi  she  crossed  tlie  Loire  in 
boaits,  and  attacked  a  portion  of  the  Bas- 
tile  des  TonreUes :  for  many  hours  she 
was  kept  at  bay  by  a  jdcked  body  of  500 
troops.  In  attempting  to  scale  the  wall, 
an  arrow  pierced  her  corselet^  and  she  fell 
into  the  ditdi;  but  what  was  the  feeling 
of  supernatural  honor  and  dianay  with 
which  the  English  saw  her,  whom  they 
supposed  mortally  wounded,  waving  on 
high  her  magic  banner,  and  again  leading 
on  the  assault  The  spirits  of  the  French 
increased;  and  their  enemies,  believing 
that  a  supernatural  power  was  exerted 
against  them  when  they  saw  the  body  of 
their  leader  hurled  into  the  river  as  he  was 
croesing  the  drawbridge,  began  to  falter. 
Joan  carried  the  fort,  and  the  next  day  the 
English  broke  up  the  siege.  Thus,  in  sev- 
en days  after  her  arrivid,  she  crossed  the 
bridge  in  triumph  that  had  been  for  months 
blodcaded  by  the  English  forces,  after 
which  time  she  was  called  the  *^Maid  of 
Orleans.''  In  1667  Orleans  was  pillaged 
by  the  Calvhiisto.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Robert,  king  of  France ;  Francis  II.,  hus- 
band of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  here  ended 
his  days.  Th/Q  Forest  of  Orleans  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  France. 

Thirteen  miles  fhmi  Orleans  we  pass  the 
village  of  SC,  Ay,  It  is  celebrated  for  be- 
ing the  place  where  Louis  XI.  is  buried; 
he  selected  it  in  preference  to  St.  Denis, 
where  his  forefothers  were  buried,  because 
he  supposed  he  had  recovered  ftom  a  seri- 
ous illness  by  the  interposition  of  the  Yhr- 
gin  while  residing  here.  His  monument 
consists  of  a  very  elegant  statue  in  marble, 
representing  him  on  his  knees  in  an  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  The  architectural  propor- 
tions of  the  church  are  very  fine.  Near 
the  town  of  Beaugenq^  which  we  pass,  is 
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the  very  beautiftil  and  picturesque  chateau 
of  Eug^ene  Sue. 

We  now  arrive  at  Bhis^  popalatHm 
20,000 :  HM  cTAngUta-re,  It  is  situated 
on  the  Loire,  and  possesses  a  fine  old  cas- 
tle standing  on  a  rock  which  overliangs 
the  river.  This  castle  iMlonged  to  the 
Counts  of  Blois ;  Lonis  XII.  was  bom  here ; 
the  8tates- General  held  their  meetings 
here  in  1576  and  1688.  Blois  was  captnred 
by  the  Germans  December  18,  1870.  It 
has  been  for  ages  the  residence  of  kings 
and  queens,  princes,  and  dukes  of  royal 
blood,  as  well  as  the  scene  of  many  crimes 
and  murders,  foremost  in  the  rank  of  which 
stands  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  the  mighty  Henri  le  Balafii6,  and 
his  brother,  the  unfortunate  Cardinal  do 
Lorraine.  The  room  is  shown  where  Cath- 
arine de  Medici  contrived  the  plot,  and 
where  her  cowardly  son,  Henri  III.,  put 
forty-five  daggers  in  the  hands  of  his  suite 
to  stab  the  Duke  of  Girise  as  he  entered 
the  chamber.  Coming  unarmed  and  un- 
protected, in  obedience  to  the  summons  of 
his  king,  he  fell,  pierced  by  eveiy  dagger. 
His  brother,  the  following  day,  shared  the 
same  fSste.  The  observatory  oif  Catharine 
de  Medici  may  be  seen,  where  she  used  to 
retire  with  her  astrologer  to  consult  the 
stars.  The  castle  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
There  is  in  Blois  an  ancient  a(]pieduct,  cut 
in  ^e  rock  by  the  Bomans.  The  magnif- 
icent dikes  for  the  protection  of  the  val- 
leys ftrom  the  encroachments  of  the  Loire, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  commence  at  Blois.  It 
has  manufactures  of  gloves  and  porcelain, 
and  an  extensive  trade  in  wine,  timber, 
and  Orleans  brandy.  In  addition  to  Louis 
XII.,  Peter  the  divine,  and  Papin,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  steam-en^Lne,  were  txMm  here. 
The  last  imperial  decree  of  Napoleon  I.  was 
dated  here,  having^  in  1814^  dispatched  the 
remnant  of  his  court  hither,  as  well  as  the 
Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome. 

A  very  interesting  excursion,  occupying 
two  hours,  may  be  made  from  Blois  to  the 
Caatle  rfCkambord,  It  was  built  by  Fran- 
cis I.,  and  has  been  the  residence  of  that 
monarch,  as  well  as  Henri  II.  and  Charles 
IX.  Louis  XIY.  presented  it  to  Marshal 
Saxe,  who  died  here  in  1760.  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  to  whom 
it  was  presented  by  a  body  of  Loyalists. 
Omnibuses  run  daily. 
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Not  fiEur  fk«ni  Blois  is  the  CktUem  ife  To- 
knfOff^  interesting  to  the  traveler  from  its 
being  the  residence  of  Prince  Talleyrand 
during  the  later  period  of  his  life ;  hia  ro* 
mains  were  interred  in  a  small  nunnery  at 
Vakn^ag,  It  was  in  this  chateau  that  Na- 
poleon I.  kept  Ferdinand  YII.  of  Spain  a 
prisoner  for  six  years.  Beibre  we  arrive 
at  Amboise  we  pass  the  Chateau  ofOuuh^ 
mcml,  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  d'Am- 
boise,  minister  under  Louis  XIL  Catha- 
rine de  Medici  lived  here  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Henri  II. 

We  now  arrive  at  A  mboiee,  14  miles  from 
Tours.     It  is  a  meanly-built  and  dull  town 
of  6000  inhabitants,  but  has  an  extensive 
manufactore  of  files  and  other  steel  goods, 
fine  wines,  and  woolens.    It  is  noted  prin- 
cipally for  its  c€uik,  long  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  France.    Here  it  was  that  the 
plot  against  the  Guises  was  fbrmed,  known 
as  the  •*Conju»atoire  d* Amboise."     The 
plot  was  discovered,  and  1200  Huguenot 
conspirators  were  either  hung  or  beheaded 
in  and  around  the  castle.    The  stench  of 
dead  bodies  was  such  that,  for  some  time, 
tiie  court  was  compelled  to  leave  Ambdse. 
The  famous  Arab  chief,  Abd-el-Kader,  was 
detained  here  a  prisoner  by  Louis  Philippe, 
but  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  present  Em' 
peror  Napcdeon  III.    In  the  time  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  the  chief  officer  of  ttie  castle  had 
three  lovely  daughters,  each  of  whom,  in 
turn,  became  his  mistress ;  their  name  was 
Babon,  and  two  of  the  favorite  mistresses 
of  Henri  lY.  were  daughters  of  two  of 
these  ladies.     Morals  at  that  time  were 
not  at  a  high  premium. 

Ten  miles  south  of  Amboise  is  situated 
the  ChAteau  ChhumceatL,  built  by  Francis 
I.  It  was  given  by  Henri  II.  to  his  mis- 
tress, Diane  de  Poitiers,  who  inhabited  it' 
up  to  the  time  of  his  deatii,  at  which  time 
she  was  dispossessed  of  it  by  his  mother, 
Catharine  de  Medici.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  it  escaped  the  fate  of  nearly  all 
the  old  royal  palaces,  on  account  of  the 
popularity  of  its  amiable  owner,  Madam 
Dupfai.  She  was  very  accomplished,  and 
during  her  residence  here,  Ydtaire,  Rous- 
seau, and  Bolingbroke  were  among  her 
constant  visitors.  The  chateau  contains 
a  fine  collection  of  historical  paintings; 
among  the  principal  are  one  of  Agnes  Soiel, 
Sully,  Henri  lY.,  and  Rabelais. 
We  now  arrive  at  Tourt,  the  prindpaL 
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cHy  of  the  proyince  of  Toimdne.  Popur 
latkm  about  45,000.  Principal  and  best 
hotol,  HUd  de  PUmvers^  a  short  distance 
f^ora  the  station.  The  junction  of  the 
Paris  and  Bordeaux  road  is  here  formed. 
This  city  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a 
fine  plain,  and  its  bridges  across  the  Loire 
are  the  finest  in  Europe.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  is  a  Oothic  cathedral,  built 
by  Henry  Y.  of  England.  Its  length  is 
256  feet;  height,  86  feet:  it  is  flanked  by 
two  towers  each  205  feet  high.  It  con^ 
tains  an  episct^ial  palace.  Exchange,  and 
Hotel  de  Ville.  It  has  a  Tribunal  of  Com- 
meroe,  a  National  College,  a  library  of 
82,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory, numerous  schools,  and  learned  soci- 
eties. The  manufectnre  of  sIUl  goods  is 
still  important;  it  was  introduced  by  Louis 
XI.  There  is  also  an  important  manufec- 
tnre of  wodea  cloths,  hosiery,  and  leather. 
^The  Museum  contains  a  gidkry  of  paint- 
inga,  but  they  are  very  indiffsrent.  The 
only  aurriving  portion  of  the  ancient  cas- 
tle, wliich  was  conrerted  into  cavalry  bar- 
racks, IB  a  round  tower,  from  which  Chariea 
of  Touraine  (son  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  who 
was  murdered  by  Henri  III.)  let  himself 
down  by  a  rope.  On  either  side  of  Bue  St. 
Hartin  stand  two  ancient  towers,  visible 
from  all  parts  of  the  city.  One  of  them 
contains  a  clock,  and  is  called  Taw  St. 
Martin;  the  other  La  Tow  de  CharlemagnAt 
from  the  fact  that  Luitgarde,  wife  of 
Chariemagne,  was  buried  beneath  it.  The 
Pieui$  Im  Tbart,  so  notoriously  known  by 
the  descriptions  of  "  Quentin  Durward," 
built  by  Louis  XI.,  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  new  Palaii  de  Justice  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  dty.  Tours  is  a  fe- 
vorite  residence  of  English  families. 

From  Tours  to  the  castle  of  Lochet  the 
dittanoe  ie  80  miles.  This  castle  acquired 
a  terrible  reputation  as  a  state  prison  un- 
der Louis  XL  The  blood  curdles  at  the 
recital  of  the  deecbi  of  cruelty  committed 
in  this  den  of  infkmy  when  under  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  barber  Le  Daim.  At  one 
end  of  the  terrace  is  the  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Agnes  Sorel,  mistress 
to  Charles  VII.,  in  whose  praise  it  can  be 
said  that  she  never  exerted  her  influence 
over  her  royal  lover  but  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  good. 

After  passing  Sanmur  (a  town  contain- 
ing 11,000  inhabitants,  beautaf^y  situated 
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on  the  left  bank  of  the  L(»re,  containing  a 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  a  college,  a  libra- 
ry, a  riding-school  for  Uie  army,  and  man- 
ufactures of  linens  and  cambrics)^  we  ar- 
rive at  Angergy  formerly  the  capital  of  An- 
jon.  It  contains  87,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  hotels  are  the  Ckeval  Bkmc  and 
HStel  le  Roi.  It  contains  a  large  number 
of  antique  churches  and  buildings  of  a 
sombre  cast,  but  is  generally  ill  btdlt.  It 
has  recently  been  much  improved.  Among 
its  ancient  structures  are  the  ruins  of  a  cas- 
tle, once  the  strong-hold  of  the  Dukes  of 
A^jou.  It  has  recently  been  converted 
into  a  prison  and  powder  magazine.  Tak- 
ing its  size  and  preservation  into  considera- 
tion, it  may  be  considered  the  finest  castle 
in  France.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 
ditch,  the  gateway  and  portcullis  being  al- 
most perfect.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Afau- 
rice^  ftom.  its  elevated  position,  is  conspic- 
uous from  all  parts  of  the  town.  It  dates 
from  the  12th  century,  and  is  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  preservation.  Margaret  of 
Ai^u  was  buried  in  this  church,  but  her 
tomb  was  destroyed  by  the  Bevolutionists. 
In  the  Museum,  situated  contiguous  to  the 
Cathedral,  are  some  very  fine  pieces  of 
sculpture  by  David ;  also  a  marble  bust  of 
Napoleon  I.  by  Canova.  Among  the  rel- 
ics is  a  water-pot  purporting  to  be  one  of 
those  used  by  the  Savior  at  the  marriage 
in  Cana  of  (ialilee.  It  was  brought  ftrom 
the  East  by  King  Ren6.  The  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
same  building  contains  many  valuable  and 
interesting  relics.  There  are  vestiges  of 
a  Boman  aqueduct  in  the  neighhoriiood. 
Close  to  the  castle  is  the  snspenrion  bridge. 
During  the  passage  of  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers over  it  in  1849  it  CbU,  and  over  250 
men  were  drowned.  One  of  the  best  con- 
ducted establishments  in  Angers  is  the 
Hoepice  St.  Jean,  founded  by  Henry  II., 
king  of  England  and  Duke  of  Anjou.  It 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 
The  Mayenne  divides  Angers  into  an  up- 
per and  lower  town,  and  its  walls  are  con- 
verted into  extensive  boulevards,  planted 
with  trees,  and  lined  with  handsome  houses. 
It  contains  a  riding-school  and  an  Acade- 
my of  Belles-Lettree.  The  Military  Col- 
lege, where  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  studied,  is  now  removed  to 
Saomur.  Angers  is  the  seat  of  a  royal 
college,  university,  and  academy.    Man- 
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nfactares  of  linen  and  woolen  stuffb,  cotton 
and  silk  twists,  and  hosieiy,  sngar  and  wax 
refineries,  and  does  considerable  trade  in 
wine,  com,  and  slates  quarried  in  the 
neighborhood.  Bemier,  the  traveler,  and 
David,  the  sculptor,  were  both  natives  of 
Angers. 

We  have  now, arrived  at  the  terminas 
of  Route  No.  8.— iVofrfe*,  266  miles  south- 
west from  Paris,  contains  a  population  of 
112,000  inhabitants,  and  ranks  the  fourth 
ci^  in  France  in  regard  to  population. 
nStel  de  /Vance— good.  It  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Loire  and  Esdre. 
Nantes  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Brittany,  and  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  pleasing  towns  of  f^rance. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its 
public  squares.  It  is  connected  by  twelve 
bridges  with  its  isles  and  the  suburb  Mad- 
eleine, on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The 
chief  edifice  is  the  Cathedral^  with  two  tow- 
ers 170  feet  high.  Some  portions  of  the 
structure  are  of  the  11th,  18th,  and  15th 
centuries.  The  principal  object  of  curiosity 
it  contains  is  the  splendid  monument  of 
Francis  II.,  last  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  his 
wife.  Marguerite  de  Foix.  It  was  erected 
to  their  memory  in  the  Carmelite  convent 
by  their  daughter,  Anne  of  Brittany,  but 
was  removed  firom  there  to  its  present  po- 
sition. It  is  a  magnificent  work  of  art,  by 
Michel  Colomb.  On  an  altar  of  red,  white, 
and  black  marble  repose  the  figures  of 
Francis  and  his  wife ;  three  angels  support 
their  heads,  their  feet  resting  on  a  lion 
and  greyhound.  At  the  four  comers  are 
statues  of  Wisdom,  Temperance,  Power, 
and  Justice.  The  twelve  apostles  are  ar- 
ranged at  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  Charle- 
magne and  St.  Louis  at  their  heads,  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Marguerite  at  their  feet. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  Castle  of 
NankSj  a  massive  structure  flanked  wiUi 
bastions:  it  dates  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  the  birthplace  of  Anne  of 
Brittany,  and  she  was  here  married  to  Louis 
XII.  It  had  been  for  a  time  the  residence 
of  all  the  kings  of  France,  ftxmi  the  time  of 
Charles  Y III.  down  to  the  Revolution.  It 
was  here  that  Henri  IV.  signed  the  fiunous 
Edict  afNarU«i,  which  gave  protection  to 
the  Protestants.  It  was  from  this  castle 
that  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  was  a  prisoner, 
escaped  by  letting  himself  down  into  the 
Loire  by  a  rope.  Nantes  contains  Also  a 
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town  hall,  mint,  and  com  exchange.  In 
its  environs  are  many  handsome  villas. 
Merchant  vessels  of  1000  tons  are  built  on 
the  Loire,  and  it  has  numerous  manufac- 
tures of  cottons,  muslins,  and  woolens, 
cannon  founderies,  distilleries,  potteries, 
ship-bnilding  yards,  and  an  extensive  mar- 
itime commerce.  The  port  admits  vessels 
of  only  200  tons.  Larger  vessels  unload  at 
Pahnbceuf.  Nantes  is  the  birthplace  of 
Fouch6,  formeriy  Minister  of  Police  for  Na- 
poleon, and  of  Bougner,  the  mathematician. 
It  sustained  numerous  sieges,  and  was  uni- 
ted to  France  with  the  rest  of  Bretagne. 

Nantes  b  noted  for  its  butcheries  during 
the  Revolution.  Over  thirty  thousand 
souls,  principally  women  and  children, 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Carrier, 
the  most  detestable  monster  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  tired  of  single  murders  by  the 
guillotine,  invented  the  noyadeg  and  rc^wft- 
Uoan  fnarriages.  By  the  first  process,  boats 
were  filled  with  miserable  victims,  rowed 
into  the  stream,  and  by  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance a  valve  was  opened,  and  boat  and 
crew  sank.  Bands  of  inhuman  wretches 
were  stationed  along  the  shore  to  cut  ofiT 
the  hands  and  fingers  of  any  poor  onfortn- 
tnnate  who  succeeded  in  swimming  on 
shore.  The  **  republican  marriage'*  con- 
sisted in  binding  a  male  and  female  back 
to  back,  and  after  being  exposed  for  an 
hour  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  they 
were  dragged  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire 
and  plunged  into  the  "natural  bath,"  as 
the  villains  facetiously  termed  the  river. 
Pambcwf  is  situated  on  the  Loire,  thirty 
miles  below  Nantes.  Steamers  run  daily 
in  four  hours.  There  are  several  very 
good  hotels  in  Nantes :  the  principal  are 
IlSiel  de  France  and  HM  des  Cohmu, 
HStd  de  Paris  is  also  very  good. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Oudon  station,  on  the 
road  from  Angers  to  Nantes,  is  the  small 
village  of  Champtod^  noted  for  its  feudal 
castle,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  fa- 
mous  Blue  Beard,  of  English  juvenile  liter- 
ature. Gilies  de  JRetz,  Lord  of  Laval,  or 
**  Barbe  Blue,"  as  he  was  called,  having 
been  informed  by  an  Italian  magician  that 
bathing  in  infant's  blood  would  renovate  his 
constitution — ^impaired  by  the  excesses  of 
youth^he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  kid- 
napping the  children  of  the  numor  for  the 
purpose  of  bathing  in  their  warm  blood. 
He  carried  this  hatchery  to  suoh  an  extent 
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that  the  wh<^  country  rabed  against  the 
cold'blooded  wretch;  he  was  seized  and 
conducted  before  John^.  of  Brittany, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  be  bnmed  at  the 
stake.  He  died  confessing  his  horrid 
crimes. 

ROUTE  No.  4. 

From  ParU  to  La  J^ockeUe,  by  Orieans, 
Tovra,  Poitiers  (described  in  Route  No.  8) : 
distanee,  486  mfles ;  Dwe,  first  class,  $10  70; 
time,  12  hours.  From  Tonrs  to  Poitiers  the 
disttttce  is  62  miles :  trains  daUy .  On  onr 
way  we  pass  ViUeperduey  near  which  Joan 
of  Arc  fonnd  the  sacred  sword  which  she 
carried  in  all  her  battles.  We  next  pass 
the  enterprising  town  oiCkattHteroMtl,  which 
contains  13,000  inhabitants;  it  is  one  of 
the  principal  seats  of  the  mannfactnre  of 
French  cutlery,  the  prodoction  of  which 
oocnpies  abont  600  familes.  It  has  a  cas- 
tle, from  which  it  derives  its  name,  a  thea^ 
tre,  exchange,  and  hospitaL  James  Ham* 
ilton,  second  Earl  of  ^^rran,  receired  the 
dukedom  of  ChateUeranlt  from  Henry  11.  in 
1548  as  the  price  of  his  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  ward,  Mary,  qneen  of  Scots, 
with  the  Dauphin  Francb. 

We  now  arrive  at  Poi^Mry,  the  most  oon- 
siderablo  town  in  the  ancient  province  of 
PcMton,  the  western  portion  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  modem  department  of  Vendue, 
eekbnted  under  that  name  for  the  wars 
which,  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Rev- 
olntfon,  its  Inhabitants  waged  so  devotedly 
on  behalf  of  the  monarchical  cause— one  <^ 
the  most  gallant  and  high-minded  strug- 
gles recorded  in  the  pages  of  history.  The 
hardy  and  vigorous  peasantry  of  the  dis- 
trict, strongly  attached  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  soO,  who,  unlike  the  landlords  of 
France  in  general,  resided  much  on  their 
estates,  retained  feudal  attachments  and 
ties  unknown  elsewhere ;  with  their  mas- 
ters, they  staked  life,  and  all  that  makes 
Ufe  dear,  in  behalf  of  the  andent  regime. 

Poitiers  contafais  about  86,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  principal  hotel,  and  a  very  good 
one,  is  the  HM  de  France.  It  is  inclosed 
by  old  walls,  and  has  several  old  churches, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Ca^^edrttl, 
the  Ckmrh  of  St,  Badegonde,  Inclosed 
by  iron  bars  is  a  small  chapel  in  this 
church,  in  which  is  contained  **Ze  Pcu  de 
Dieu,^*  covered  with  an  iron  case.  Here, 
the  legend  tells  us,  the  Savior  appeared 


to  the  saint.  In  the  cr3rpt  is  the  black 
marble  coffin  of  St  Radegonde,  to  which  a 
pilgrimage  is  made  in  the  month  of  August 
by  the  poorer  classes.  It  was  said  her 
body  had  the  virtue  of  curinf?  the  sick; 
but  that  being  burned  by  the  Huguenots, 
they  think  her  coffin  still  retains  its  heal- 
ing qualities.  The  churches  of  St,  For* 
chairey  St,  HUake^  and  St,  Jean  de  Mou^ 
tienneyf  are  all  well  worthy  a  risit  on  ac- 
count of  the  antiquity  of  their  architecture. 
There  are  also  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre.  It  is  now  used  as  a  vege- 
table garden  by  the  E6tel  d'Etfretut,  Poi- 
tiers  also  contains  a  castle,  university,  acad- 
emy, and  several  schods,  hospitals,  a  pub- 
lic library  of  25,000  volumes,  a  theatre,  bo- 
tanical garden,  manufactures  of  woolen 
goods,  horiery,  lace,  and  hats.  It  has 
some  trade  in  com,  wool,  and  wine.  It 
came  by  marriage  into  possession  of  the 
dukes  of  Norroandy,  and  was  for  three 
centuries  attached  to  the  crown  of  England. 

Near  Poitiers  was  the  scene  of  the  ever- 
memorable  conflict  between  Charles  Har- 
tel,  at  the  head  of  as  many  Christians  as 
he  could  collect  under  his  banners,  and 
Abderrahman,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Mohammedan  forces.  The  Saracens  had 
nearly  made  thebr  caliph  arbiter  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  when  the  Koran  received  its 
death-blow  in  the  West  on  this  spot  It 
is  said  by  some  writers  that  over  800,000 
Mohammedans  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  a  signal 
and  most  unexpected  victory,  gained  Sept 
9,  1856,  over  the  French  by  the  English 
under  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  cap- 
tured and  brought  to  England  John,  king 
of  France.  The  prince  was  on  his  way 
home  from  Bordeaux  with  some  12,000 
men,  when  he  unexpectedly  encountered 
King  John  at  the  head  of  60,000  men. 
Edward,  to  prevent  the  useless  efitision  of 
blood,  offered,  to  relinquish  all  the  cities 
and  castles  he  had  taken,  and  give  up  his 
prisoners ;  but  the  French,  believing  and 
trasting  in  the  superiority  of  numbers,  re- 
fused every  oflfisr.  The  English  were  then 
led  on  by  the  Black  Prince  and  Lord  Chan- 
dos,  and  the  result  is  well  known.  Poi- 
tiers contains  a  very  celebrated  school, 
called  Ecok  de  Droit,  numbering  a  large 
number  of  students.  Lord  Bacon  was 
among  the  nimiber  who  studied  there. 

From  Poitiers  to  Rochefort,  distance  80 
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miles,  trains  daily.  The  first  place  of  im- 
portance we  pass  is  the  small  village  of 
Lusiffnca^  population  1500.  It  is  only  cel- 
ebrated as  the  cradle  of  the  Losignan  fam- 
ily, sovereigns  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus 
during  the  Crusades.  The  old  castle  be- 
longing to  the  family  was  destroyed  by 
the  Catholics  in  1674,  and  a  public  prom- 
enade now  occupies  its  site. 

We  now  arrive  at  Nior%  a  modem  town 
of  21,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  beau- 
tifully on  the  slope  of  two  hills,  inclosed 
by  well-|dianted  promenades,  and  contains 
an  ancient  castle  surrounded  by  two  keef^ 
towers,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  birth^' 
place  of  Madame  Maintenon.  Her  fiither, 
Constant  d'Aubign^  was  confined  in  it. 
There  is  a  fine  Gothic  church  built  by  the 
English,  a  market-hall,  two  hospitals,  a 
theatre,  barracks,  public  library,  a  college, 
Athensnm,  and  botanic  garden,  with  man- 
ufactures  of  woolen  stuffis,  gloves,  shoes, 
leather,  and  confectionery.  It  is  the  en- 
trepdt  fbr  the  wines  of  Gironde,  timber, 
wool,  hides,  and  cattle.  Principal  hotel, 
H6td  de  France, 

We  now  arrive  at  La  RockeUe,  once  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  strong-hold  of  Protestant- 
ism ;  but  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIII.  in 
1628.  At  that  time  it  contained  nearly 
thirty  thousand  inhaUtants ;  it  now  num- 
bers nineteen  thousand.  Its  best  hotel, 
HStel  de  France,  very  good.  It  is  entered 
by  seven  gates,  and  its  streets  are  mostly 
bordered  by  arcades.  Its  principal  edi- 
fices are  a  cathedral,  town  hall,  exchange, 
courts  of  justice,  hospital,  arsenal,  docks, 
and  good  bathing  establishment.  An  in- 
ner harbor  opens  from  the  outer  port,  ca- 
pable of  containing  vessels  of  500  tons. 
The  roadstead  is  protected  by  the  isles  R6 
and  Oleron.  It  has  schools  of  navigation 
and  drawing,  a  public  library  containing 
20,000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
cabinet  of  natural  history.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  glass  and  earUienware,  cotton- 
twist,  and  sugar  refineries*  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  wines,  brandies,  and  colo- 
nial produce. 

In  1628  Richelieu  ordered  an  immense 
(K£e  over  5000  feet  in  length  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  which  contributed  much  to 
the  capture  of  the  town,  preventing  the 
English  from  sending  supplies.  The  cour- 
ageous Gniton,  when  ho  accepted  the  ofllce 
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of  mayor  at  the  commenoement  of  the 
siege,  said  he  would  do  so,  widi  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  the  dagger  which 
he  then  held  in  his  hand  should  lie  on  the 
coundl-chamber  table,  to  be  plunged  into 
the  heart  of  the  first  person  who  should 
breathe  the  word  ^*  attrrender,"  The  siege 
lasted  fourteen  months,  and  the  population 
was  reduced  fhmi  80,000  to  5000.  Thedty 
was  at  length  compelled  to  yield.  One  of 
the  articles  of  capitulation  were  that  the 
heroic  Guiton  should  retain  his  office  of 
mayor,  with  all  the  dignities  appertaining 
thereto.  His  table  and  chair  are  shown 
among  the  relics  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille. 
The  two  towers  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor, the  Tower  de  la  Lanteme,  the  Porte  de 
THorloge,  and  several  of  the  old  city  gates, 
with  one  or  two  old  houses,  are  all  that  re- 
main B8  relics  of  this  most  memorable 
siege.  La  Rochelle  is  the  Mrthpfaice  of 
B6aumur,  the  inventor  of  the  Thennomet- 
ric  Scale.  Trains  run  daily  to  Rodiefort, 
the  end  of  Route  No.  4. 

JSocft^/br^  contains  80,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  forms  the  third  mil- 
itary  port  of  France.  It  is  built  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Charente,  ten  miles  fttm  its 
junction  with  the  sea.  Tike  town  is  oom- 
paratively  modem,  having  been  founded 
by  Louis  XIY.  in  1644.  To  obtahi  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  dock-yard,  or  Porte  Mfli- 
taire,  application  must  be  made  to  our  con- 
sul. Hotels  des  Etrongeres  and  dn  Grand 
Badia,  The  town  is  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts planted  with  trees ;  has  a  tribune  of 
commerce,  a  school  of  hydrography,  a  na^* 
tional  college,  two  libnries,  a  botanical 
garden,  and  a  maritime  museum.  In  the 
military  port  the  largest  vessels  float  al 
all  seasons.  Attached  to  it  are  the  Bagnej 
ot*  convict  prison,  containing  1000  convicts, 
and  the  HSpUal  de  la  Marine,  the  hand- 
somest building  in  Rochefort.  There  is 
an  anatomical  museum  attached  to  it.  It 
is  admirably  conducted,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  1200  invalids*  The  com- 
mercial port  admits  vessels  of  800  tons 
dose  to  tiie  qua}^  The  arsenal  is  one.  of 
the  largest  in  France.  It  has  immense 
magarines,  cannon  founderies,  and  sMp- 
building  do<±8*  Napoleon  I.  arrived  here 
July  8, 1815,  endeavoring  to  make  his  es- 
cape to  America ;  but,  seeing  there  was  no 
possible  means  of  avoiding  the  English 
man-of-war  BeUerophon,  then  lying  in  tho 
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he  bouded  ber,  aad  tried  to  obtein  \ 
a  promise  of  safe^xHidiwt  firatn  her  com- 
mnder,  Captain  MaiUaDd,  wUek  ke  re- 
^/4»0dL  As  it  is  generally  enppoesd  timt 
a  promise  of  safe-eondnot  was  given  and 
then  Tiolated,  the  error  should  be  oorreci- 
ed.  NopMps  was  given.  In  1800,  the 
SngliBh,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane, penetrated  into  tlie  roads  and  bnrasd 
tre  ships.  Lord  Coelifane's  vessel  had 
1606  bariels  of  gunpowder  on  board; 
potwUhsUndhig  tUs,  he  himself  steered 
throogfa  tlfee  fire  <tf  tlie  oomldned  forts, 
amomiting  to  1000  gone.  Stesmers  nm 
di^  from  RechelBrt  to  Boideaax  in  seven 
boors;  liire,$160. 

ROUTE  No.  6. 

Fnm  Pan$  to  Bordetmx  by  Orleans, 
Tours,  Ptvitiers,  (Svr^,  and  Angonlkne. 
OiksDS  and  Tears  are  described  in  Boote 
No.a,ndPoitierB  inBonteNo.4.  Dis- 
tance, 801  miles;  &re,  first  class,  $13; 
time,  13  boors  and  40  minotes. 

We  tot  pass  near  the  old  town  of  C^ 
vra^  There  is  nothing  <rf  special  interest 
here  to  detsin  the  trarder.  The  distance 
is  abootaOmiles  sooth  of  Poitiers.  It  con- 
tains 2000  infaabltants,  has  a  very  old  pai^ 
Ish  cfamcfa  and  casde,  also  some  msnofius 
toies  of  woolen  fiUirics,  and  has  considera- 
bls  trade  in  com,  chestnuts,  and  tniffles. 

We  now  arrive  at  AngomUmA,  the  an- 
dent  capital  of  Angoomois.  It  stands  on 
a  rock  hi  the  middle  of  the  beaotifiil  valley 
of  Chaiente,  which  winds  its  wi^  beneath. 
The  city  ptoper  contains  about  26,000  in- 
iiabitaats.  The  principsl  hotels  are  SM 
da  ^nm^Sfera  wad  La  Potte,  Onthe/Vom- 
made  BMuKm  a  magnificent  yiew  may  be 
obtained  of  the  beaotiftil  valley  below :  the 
wfaiding  Charente,  bordered  with  verdore, 
threads  its  wsythrooc^  the  reo/ C^Dj^ROc  of 
Fiance,  21  miles  below. 

One  hour  and  forty  minotes  on  the  rail- 
road wliich  brsnchee  off  at  Angooldme  for 
Bochefbrt,  we  arrive  at  Cognac  It  con- 
tsans  abent2000  inhabitants,  is  sitoatedon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Charente,  and  contains 
a  castle  in  which  it  is  said  Francis  L  was 
bora,  wfaHe  his  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy, 
dochess  of  AngooUme,  was  residing  there ; 
some  historians  say  he  was  bom  under  a 
larga  elm-tree,  his  mother  being  unexpect- 
edly confined  while  out  otrisi^/  The  event 
is  oonmemorated  by  a  stone  placed  on  the 


spot  The  quantity  of  Cognac  distilled 
^les  not  exceed  6500  tieroes  a  year,  but 
the  quantity  sold  as  CkoK^Mgne-Cogmae 
amounts  to  d^ble  that  quantity.  The 
vines  for  the  manufkctnre  of  this  bnmdy 
are  allowed  to  run  along  the  ground,  there- 
by acquiring  additional  strength.  O^gnao 
is  the  entrepot  for  nearly  all  the  brandies 
distilled  on  the  Charente  up  to  Angoul^me. 
Farther  down  the  Charente  is  the  an- 
cient town  of  iSoMlef ,  containing  12,000  in- 
habitants. Its  population  is  prindpslly 
employed  in  the  ean-de-vie  tr^ie.  The 
bnindy  is  shipped  on  barges  and  sent  down 
the  river  for  exportation.  At  Salutes  may 
be  seen  the  ancient  remains  of  a  Boman 
amphitheatre,  also  a  Boman  arch  of  tri- 
umph. The  principsl  biands  of  Cham- 
pagne-Cognac may  be  porchased  of  the 
agents,  John  Arthur  &  Co.,  of '. 


AmgomUme  is  276  mUes  from  Paris,  and 
74  from  Bordeaux.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
and  has  a  dean  and  cheerfiil  appearance. 
The  old  casUe,  with  Its  doi^)oa  and  towers, 
is  now  turned  into  a'  prison.  It  was  for- 
meriy  the  residence  <^  the  counts  of  An- 
goullme ;  and  Marguerite  de  Yalois,  queen 
of  Navarre,  the  most  beaotiftil  and  accom- 
plished princess  <rf  her  day,  was  bom  there. 
It  oontalns  a  cathedral,  coort-hoose,  thea- 
tre, and  poblic  libnury,  hospitals,  paper- 
miUs,  and  distilleries,  a  cannon  foondery, 
and  mano&ctores  of  serges  and  earthen- 
ware. It  was  for  some  time  the  residence 
of  the  Black  Prince.  In  the  Rue  de  Cren- 
esee  is  a  house  shown  as  the  residence  of 
John  Calvin,  when  fiying  from  perseco- 
tion;  he  here  taoght  Greek  to  maintain 
himself.  Montalembert,  the  originator  of 
the  83r8tem  of  ftotifications,  and  RavaUlac, 
the  assassin  of  Henri  lY.,  were  both  na- 
tives of  Angottl^me.  We  next  pass  the 
town  otJJboume,  one  of  the  **  Bastides,'*  or 
free  towns,  founded  by  Edward  I.,  king  of 
England,  in  1286.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls, 
and  contains  a  popolation  of  9000  inhabit- 
ants. Distance  17  miles  from  Bordeaux, 
with  which  city  it  has  considerable  traffic 
in  wine,  brandy,  and  salt  Its  port  admits 
vessels  of  200  tons  at  high  water.  It  has 
a  large  cavalry  barrack,  and  some  manu- 
fkctoresofwoolen,  glass,  and  cordage.  We 
now  arrive  at  La  Beutuk,  connected  with 
Bordeaux  by  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
bridges  in  Europe.    It  cost  nearly  one  and 
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a  half  million  of  dollars.  Passangiars  aro 
conveyed  in  omnibnses  across  this  superb 
Btmctore,  and  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  our 

route.  # 

Bordeaux^  situated  on  the  left  bank  <^ 
the  Garonne,  60  miles  Arom  its  mouth; 
population  195,000.  Principal  hotel,  H6ld 
de  Nantes, 


Bordeaox  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  Europe  in  point  of  industry,  c<Mn- 
merce,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences :  it  is  the  second  sea>port  town  in 
France ;  the  river,  which  is  here  2600  feet 
wide,  is  nearly  60  feet  deep,  and  can  at  all 
points  of  its  long  quay  accommodate  ves- 
sels of  over  1200  tons  burden.  Its  quay  is 
nearly  3  miles  long,  and  is  lined  with  beau- 
tiful buildings,  principally  of  an  Italian 
style  of  architecture.  No  other  city  in  Eu- 
rope can  boost  of  such'a  quay.  It  has 
docks  and  building-yards  for  every  size  of 
vessel,  even  ships  of  the  line.  It  is  an 
archbishop's  see,  the  seat  of  a  national 
court,  and  of  a  university,  academy,  an 
exchange,  banks,  a  secondary  school  of 
medicine,  a  school  of  navigation,  college, 
normal  school,  and  mint.  It  is  put  in  com- 
munication with  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Biver  Garonne  and  Canal  du  Midi.  Its 
commerce  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  French 
colonies.  South  America,  and  Mexico.  It 
is  the  entrepot  of  prohibited  goods ;  has 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,  espedally  tohtM- 
co^  vinegar,  liqueurs,  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts ;  sugar  and  saltpetre  refineries,  nu- 
merous distilleries,  cotton  and  woolen  sfHU- 
ning,  and  manu&ctories  of  printed  calicoes, 
and  iron  fonnderles.  Its  principal  exports 
are  wine,  brandy,  and  fruit ;  chkf  imports, 
colonial  merchandise,  cotton  goods,  iron, 
coal,  and  building  timber.  The  principal 
merchants  are  engaged  in  the  wine  trade. 
Nearly  half  of  the  best  wines  are  sent  to 
England,  since  little  of  the  finest  Medoc  is 
used  in  France.  Paris  takes  only  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  rate  wines ;  perhaps 
a  very  small  quantity  of  the  best.  Russia 
consumes  considerable  of  the  best.  Hol- 
land is  the  great  mart  for  the  second  and 
third  qualities;  the  United  States  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  with  a  UOie  of  the 
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beat.  Before  the  Revolution  the  anAsal 
export  of  wine  amounted  to  100,000  hogs- 
heads ;  in  1827  it  was  about  55,000 ;  it  now 
amounts  to  over  200,000.  The  principal 
fruits  exported  from  Bordeaux  are  plums 
and  almonds. 

Among  the  most  remarkaUe  public  edi- 
fices of  Bordeaux  are  the  remains  of  the 
palace  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Gallinus:  it 
has  every  appearance  of  a  circus,  capable 
of  containing  15,000  people;  the  cathednl 
of  St.  Andr6,  a  fine  Gothic  stmctora,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  two  elegant  spires  150 
feet  high ;  the  church  t^  the  Feuillants, 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  Montaigne  j 
the  great  theatre  built  by  Louis  XIV.,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  capable  of  seating 
4000  persons.  The  U6tel  de  Y  ille  contains 
a  gallery  of  very  indifferent  paintings. 
The  museum  contains  some  very  valuable 
antique  Roman  fragments.  The  H6tel  de 
la  Marine  and  the  triumphal  ar<di  of  the 
Port  Bourgogno  are  especially  deserving 
of  notice. 

Bordeaux,  under  the  name  of  Bordigala, 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
when  conquered  by  the  Romans :  its  wines 
were  celebrated  as  for  back  as  the  4th  cen- 
tury. It  was  sacked  by  the  Visigothf, 
who  were  driven  from  it  by  Clovis,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Saracens  and  Normans 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  and  came  into 
possession  of  the  Dukes  of  Gasoony  in  the 
10th.  In  1152  it  passed,  by  the  marriage 
of  Heniy  Plantagenet  with  Eleanor  of 
Guienne,  sole  heiress  of  the  last  native 
duke,  anid  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
England  for  over  800  years,  since  which 
time  it  has  belonged  to  France.  Tbm 
Black  Prince,  while  governor  of  Guienne, 
resided  at  BoTdeaiix,  and  held  a  brilliant 
court.  His  son,  Richard  II.,  was  born 
here,  and  sumamed  Richard  of  Bordeaux. 
One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Bordeaux  was  its  siege,  under- 
taken by  Louis  XIY.,  his  mother,  and  Caiw 
dinal  Mazarin.  The  wife  of  the  great 
Cond6,  while  he  was  confined  at  Y incennes, 
having  escaped  the  clutches  of  Mazarin, 
threw  herself  on  the  protection  of  the  citir 
sens  of  Bordeaux:  having  captured  all 
hearts  by  her  eloquence,  beauty,  and  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  the  magistrates 
permitted  her  allies  to  enter  the  dty,  and 
prepared  to  resist  the  forces  of  Louis.  She 
conducted  the  defonse  with  so  much  hefoic 
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obttinacy  that  Mtambk  was  Mn  to  make 
tennii,  and  raise  the  siege  at  tlie  end  of  a 
few  weeks. 

One  of  the  most  noted  **  lions"  of  Bor- 
deaux are  the  cellars  of  MM.  Barton  and 
Gaestier,  bankers  and  wine -merchants 
— M.  Barton,  Ckdteau  LecviUej  and  M. 
Gnestier,  ChSkecm  BeyeheviUe^  in  the  com- 
mime  of  St.  «hiUen.  Their  cellars  at  no 
time  contain  lees  than  6000  casks  of  wine, 
and  often  9000  and  10,000.  Mean.  John 
Artlmr  A  Ck>.,  of  Paris,  hare  also  a  house 
here  keeping  a  large  sopply  of  such  winea 
as  Chateau  Lafltte  of  1865,  Haot-Brkm 
1865,  Latoar  1866,  LeorUle  1866,  Chateau 
Yqnem  61  and  65,  and  all  other  enu  of  the 
best  quality.  The  same  maj  be  bought 
of  them  in  Paris  at  Bordeaux  prices. 


Below  Bordeaux,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gironde,  is  the  district  of  Medoc,  to  which 
an  excursion  can  be  made  daily  by  dili- 
gence or  steamer  down  the  riyer.  This  is 
the  great  seat  ot  the  wine-culture,  and  the 
tract  which  ftimishes  the  wines  so  celebra- 
ted under  the  names  of  Chdteau  Mctrganx 
and  Ck&teau  Lajitte.  This  dry  and  sterile 
peninsula  is  the  richest  wine  district  of 
Fhmce. 

^^Medoc  is  the  north  termination  of  the 
extensive  district  of  sand-hilla  and  sand- 
plains  called  iLefZondst.  Extending  fh>m 
Bayonne  north,  which  changes  to  a  bank 
ef  gravel  on  approaehing  the  left  bank  of 
the  Garonne,  and  forma  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  nowhere  more  than  one  or  two  miles 
wide,  raised  from  60  to  80  feet  above  the 
river,  which  is  planted  with  vines,  and  con- 
tains aome  of  die  most  predons  vineyards 
in  the  worM.  The  transition  is  abrupt 
from  this  gravel-bank  near  the  river  to  the 
M^  Landes,  or  sandy  waste  running  to 
the  west  and  sooth  of  it,  producing  noth- 
ing but  firs,  ftirze,  and  hea^.  The  soil  of 
Medoo  is  a  light  gravel,  and,  indeed,  on  the 
spots  where  some  of  the  best  wine  is  pro- 
duced, it  appears  a  mere  heap  of  white 
quartz  pabbles  rolled,  and  about  the  size 
of  an  egg,  mixed  with  sand.  The  best 
wine  is  not  produced  where  the  vine-bush 
is  most  luxuriant,  but  on  the  thinner  soils, 
where  it  is  actually  stunted — in  ground  fit 
for  nothing  else ;  in  fact,  where  even  weeds 
disdain  often  to  grow.  Yet  this  stony  soil 
is  congenial  to  the  vine,  retaining  tiie  son's 


heat  about  its  roota  after  sunset,  so  that,  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  it  works  (tret- 
vaiUe)  in  maturing  its  precious  juices  as 
much  by  night  as  by  day.  The  accumu- 
lation of  sand  and  pebbles  of  which  this 
soil  is  composed  is  apparently  the  spoils  of 
the  Pyrenean  rocks,  brought  down  by  the 
torrents  tributary  to  the  Garonne  and  oth- 
er great  rivers,  and  deposited,  in  former 
ages,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea.  At  the 
depth  of  2  or  8  feetfrtmtlie  Burfiu»  occurs 
a  bed  of  indurated  conglomerate,  called  ali- 
oc,  wliioh  reqoiret  to  be  broken  up  before 
the  Tine  will  grow,  as  it  would  stop  the 
progress  of  the  roots,  being  impenetrable  to 
their  fibres.  The  vine  is  trained  exclu- 
sively in  the  fkshion  of  espaliers,  ftstened 
to  horizontal  laths,  attached  to  upright 
posts,  at  a  height  not  exceeding  1  j  or  2 
feet  from  the  ground,  running  in  an  unin- 
terrupted line  frtmi  one  end  of  the  vine- 
yard to  the  other.  Manure  is  scarcely 
used  in  the  culture;  only  a  little  Areeh 
mould  is  laid  over  the  roots  from  time  to 
time.  But  the  plow  is  driven  between  the 
vines  four  times  each  season,  altematingly 
laying  open  and  covering  Ito  roots.  ThU 
is  performed  by  oxen,  who  with  steady 
and  unvarying  pace  thread  the  ranks  witlK 
out  treading  on  the  plants.  Manure  de- 
stroys the  fine  quality  of  the  wine,  and 
moisture  or  standing  water  is  most  injuri- 
ous to  the  plant.  The  vine  begins  to  pro> 
duce  at  5  years  of  age,  and  cctatinuee  pro- 
ductive sometimes  when  200  years  old, 
provided  ite  roots  have  found  a  congeni- 
al soil  to  insinuate  {pwoUr)  their  fibres, 
which  they  eometimee  do  to  a  distance  of 
40  or  60  feet,  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  deep 
enough  to  protect  them  firom  the  sun.  The 
wines  are  classed  into  growths  («nu),  ac- 
cording to  their  excellence ;  and  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  strip  of  land  before- 
mentioned  is  callable  of  producing  the  pre- 
mier erui.  Indeed,  so  capricious  is  the 
vine,  that  within  a  few  yaxds  of  the  finest 
vineyards  it  degenerates  at  once.  The 
'following  list  will  show  the  classification 
of  Bordeaux  wiifes,  or  clarets,  as  they  are 
called  in  England  (though  whence'  the 
name,  or  what  ite  meaning,  are  unknown 
in  Medoc),  together  with  the  average  quan- 
tity of  each  pt>doced  in  one  season.  The 
tan,  or  UmMoUy  contains  4  hogsheads,  call- 
ed 5amgiiet.* 
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^5  /Ch&tefta  Margtnx. 140-160)  ^^ 

5  r  )  Chiitcaa  LftfiUe. 120         f^ 

£  5  )  Chateau  Latour 100         (g 

(S  (,Haut  BrioiL. QOSO  )  "^ 

The  last  is    properly  a  via  de  Gravfe, 

grown  on  the  Garonne,  above  Bordeaux, 

yet  it  is  classed  with.  Medoc  wines.    It  is 

less  in  repute  now  than  formerly. 

*  /^Mouton  (Lafitte) 120-140)  _ 

'^  3  LeoviUe,  the  best  of  the  f  ? 

)     wines  of  St  Julien. . .  .145-186  (  g 
(.Bansan  (Ifargaox) 76-95  )  ^ 

La  Rose  Groan,  Pichon  Longaeville, 
Darftnrt,  Degorse,  Lascombe,  Cos-Destomw 
nelle,  in  aU  about  800  tuns.  It  is  needjess 
to  enumerate  those  of  8d,  4th,  aad  6th  rate 
growths,  many  of  which  are  produced  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  first-rate  vineyards,  at 
the  villages,  or  in  the  communes  of  Mar- 
gaux,  Lafitte,  Latoor,  without  partaking  in 
tlieir  excellences.  The  goodness  of  a  sea- 
son will  sometimes  give  an  excellence  to 
second  dass  wines,  iriiile  in  bad  years 
those  of  first  class  sink  to  mediocrity,  and 
are  not  fit  fair  exporting  to  Eng^d  (such 
is  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  char- 
acter of  these  wines  there),  but  go  to  Hol- 
land, or  are  retained  in  France.  This  is 
so  well  understood  that^  some  years  ago, 
the  proprietor  of  the  vineyard  La  Rose 
usedto  hoist,  on  a  flagstaff  above  his  house, 
the  English  flag  in  good  years,  the  Dutch 
in  middling,  and  the  French  in  bad  years. 
England  consumes  more  than  one  half  the 
pramer  cnu,  and  very  little  of  inferior 
sorts.  Russia  takes  a  good  deal,  Paris  lit- 
tle of  the  best;  Holland  is  the  great  mart 
for  wines  of  second  quality ;  and  the  third- 
rate  sorts,  or  vins  ordinaires,  are  chiefly 
used  in  iWnce.  An  erroneous  idea  pre- 
vails in  England  that  olareta  are  prepared 
for  the  English  market  by  a  certain  mix- 
ture of  brandy.  This  is  not  the  case; 
brandy  would  destroy  the  wine.  A  mix- 
ture does  take  place,  to  adapt  the  wines  to 
the  English,  but  they  are  doctored  with 
strong -bodied  (pofrtit)  Rhone  wines,  and 
chiefly  with  Hermitage,  the  principal  con- 
sumption of  which  is  for  this  purpose.  Tlie* 
practice  of  mixing  is  very  generaL  The 
characteristic  of  the  good  wines  of  Bor- 
deaux is  their  aroma  or  bouquet;  spirit 
they  have  none,  and  will  distill  away  into 
nothing,  yet  the  aroma  will  be  retained 
and  penetrate  even  through  the  Rhone 
wine,  when  it  is  judiciously  added.  The 
average  price  of  a  hogshead  (barriqHe)  of 


genuine  wine  of  the  first  growth,  in  the 
cellars  of  the  first  houses  of  Bordeaux,  is 
£50  ($250),  which,  with  carriage,  duty,  bot- 
tling, ete.,  amounto  to  jC80  (#400),  rather 
more  than  70if .  ($17  50)  a  doaen.  A  first- 
growth  wine  of  a  fine  vintage  is  scarcely 
to  be  had  at  a  less  price ;  indeed,  the  whole 
produce  of  Chateau  Marganx  has  been  sold 
on  the  spot  for  1000  firanos  the  hogshead, 
in  the  case  of  a  very  first-rate  vintage. 
Very  great  skill  is  shown,  and  much  ex- 
perience is  required  in  the  making  of  the 
wine,  in  the  compounding  the  various 
growths,  and  in  the  preservation  of  it.  A 
promising  vintage  often  disappointe  ex- 
pectetions,  while  a  bad  one  sometimes 
turns  out  excellent;  indeed,  all  that  can 
be  said  of  thej^mmer  crtu  is,  that  they  are 
the  wines  which  most  often  succeed.  The 
total  produce  of  Medoc  in  average  years  is 
from  150,000  to  170,000  hogsheacte,  of  which 
about  6000  go  to  England. 

'^  Travelers  desiring  to  visit  the  princi- 
pal vineyards  of  Medoc  may  take  the 
steamer  to  Pauillac  (which  may  be  reach- 
ed in  four  hours,  or  six  against  the  tide), 
which  is  not  fkr  from  Lafitte  and  Latour; 
or  the  coaches  which  run  daily  will  convey 
them  to  Margaux.  The  high  road  thither, 
and  thence  to  Pauillac,  traverses  the  oeiw 
tn  of  the  narrow  strip  of  land  forming  the 
wine-district  For  some  distance  out  of 
Bordeaux  it  passes  a  series  of  country- 
houses. 

"  The  Garonne  below  Bordeaux  is  a  fine 
broad  tidal  river,  but  very  much  charged 
with  mud,  having  few  features  of  interest, 
ito  banks  being  dbiefly  low,  while  an  inter- 
vening fringe  of  marsh  and  meadow-land, 
grown  over  with  willows,  separates  the 
river  from  the  vineyards,  littls  of  whidi 
can  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  view  of  the 
long  crescent  quay  of  Bordeaux,  and  the 
broad  river  covered  with  shipping,  many 
of  them  three-masted  vessels.  As  the 
steamer  caste  off  from,  the  quay,  opposite 
the  rostnd  columns,  and  skirto  the  long 
Faubourg  des  Chaitrous,  right  foremost 
is  a  picturesque  eminence,  covered  with 
wood  and  vineyards,  interspersed  with 
some  neat  country-houses  on  ito  top  and 
below  ite  steep  sides.  In  a  recess  under 
the  hill  steads  the  village  with  a  domed 
church,  surmounted  with  a  chateau.  Be- 
low MotUfmrond,  a  small  village  hid  by 
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poplan,  U  a  largo  chatefto,  tlM  vesldeiiM 
of  tbe  Imte  M.  de  PeTroniMt,  one  of  the 
ministen  of  Charies  X.,  who  signed  the 
ordnimnoes. 

**  Tbe  tongue  of  land  between  the  G*- 
ranne  and  Doidogne,  called  Entre-Denx- 
MerSy  -which  produces  a  vast  qoantity  of 
wines  of  an  inferior  qiudi^,  draws  to  a 
tenunation  at  the  low  pohit  called  Bee 
d*Amb^.  The  nnioo  of  the  two  rivers 
foims  the  broad  eetiuay  of  the  GirondS) 
whence  the  department  is  named.  The 
monsters  of  the  Revohitionary  Monntain, 
after  overwhelming,  in  1708,  their  aatago- 
niats,  the  Girondins  (so  called  because  the 
leaders  cane  ftom  this  part  of  the  country), 
swamped  even  the  name  of  th»  department, 
which  for  several  months  bore  that  of 
'Ambte.'  AkngUneof  lowhills,fiuied 
toward  the  water  with  clifls,  lines  tiie  left 
benkoftheGirondsaiidDordogne.  Look- 
ing up  the  Dordogne  you  perceive  oa  an 
eminence  Bourffy  a  small  town  of  8856  in- 
habitants, where  Loois  XIY.,  when  a  child, 
resided  with  Us  mother,  Anne  of  Austria, 
ibr  neariy  a  year  (16ia-60),  daring  the 
continnance  at  the  siege  of  Bordeanx. 
Mazarin,  in  order  to  snpointend  the  oper- 
ations and  watch  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde 
within  the  city,  had  repaired  in  person  to 
the  sooth,  dragging  with  him  the  king,  the 
regent,  andtlie  court.  The  ladies  in  wait- 
ing comphuned  bkteriy  of  the  want  of  a 
theatre  to  enliven  the  ennui  of  their  resi- 
dence, and  the  cardinal  got  angry  with  the 
mayor  because  the  whole  place  could  not 
fansish  a  sedan-chair  to  cany  him  through 
the  steep  and  dirty  streets^  Theextensive 
vineyards  around  Bourg  produced  the 
wines  (claret)  esteemed  the  beet  in  the  dis- 
trict 200  yean  ago,  befcre  the  cuhivatioa 
of  tiw  vhte  in  Medoc  had  commenced,  whidi 
does  not  date  fiurther  back  than  260  years. 

**  The  steamer  stops  to  set  down  or  take 
up  passengers  at  the  Pain  de  Sucre,  a  laad- 
ing-plaoe  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Dordogne, 
doee  under  the  Bee  d'Amb^s,  and  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  below  Bourg.  Two 
large  islands  are  here  ibrmed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Gironde. 

'*  Neariy  abreast  of  the  Pain  de  Sucre 
a  glimpse  may  be  obtained  of  the  CkcUeau 
Mctrpcmx,  situated  some  distance  inland ; 
it  is  an  Italian  villa,  the  handsomest  in 
Medoc,  and  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the 
Spanish  banker,  the  Marquis  d'Aguado, 


thougb  rarely  inhabited,  owing  to  the  ma^ 
laria  which  prevails  around  it  It  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  vineyard  producing 
the  Chateau  Margauz,  the  most  esteemed 
growth  of  Medoc.  The  grape  which  yields 
it  is  small  and  poor  to  the  taste,  with  a 
flavor  slightly  resembling  that  of  black 
currants.  The' chateau  h  about  half  a 
ratla  from  the  village  of  Margaux,  which 
abounds  in  neat  whitewashed  villas,  seat- 
ed  in  little  gardens  anrid  acada  hedges 
and  trdlised  vines;  it  is  20  miles  from  Bor- 
deaux. At  Debs  is  a  tolerable  inn.  The 
yellow  cUA  along  the  river-side  are  {nerced 
to  iDrm  cellars,  in  wfakh  is  deposited  tbe 
wine  grown  above  them ;  and  for  a  consid- 
erable extent  near  Gauriac  they  are  exca* 
vated  in  quarries  of  building-stone.  At 
the  base  of  the  cliffii  are  several  small  vfl- 


**  jMcq^— The  dead  walls  and  gloomy, 
looking  modem  bastions  of  the  citadel  of 
Blaye  are  seen  projecting  over  the  river  at 
a  height  considerably  above  it.  In  the 
midst  of  them  stands  afragment  of  the  old 
feudal  fertress,  whose  towers  may  be  seen 
surmounting  the  turfed  ramparts.  This 
citadel  was  chosen  as  the  prison  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri,  who  was  here  confined 
in  a  double  sense  after  her  capture  in  I^ 
y«nd^  (see  Nantes),  having  been  brought 
to  bed  of  a  daughter  in  1888.  After  a  de- 
tention of  seven  months  she  was  sent  back 
to  Naples.  The  body  of  Bohmd  the  Brave 
was,  according  to  tradition,  transported 
hither  from  Boncesveaux  by  Charkmagne, 
and  interred  in  the  church  of  St  Bonuiin, 
with  his  sword  Durandal  at  his  head,  and 
his  femous  horn  of  hrory  (Oliphant),  with 
which  he  had  awakened  the  echoes  ot 
Fuente  Arabia,  at  his  feet  The  body  was 
afterward  transported  to  St.  Semin  at  Bor- 
deanx. Opposke  Blaye  several  islands 
have  been  Ibrmed  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  by  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
Dordogne  and  Garonne,  and  are  constant- 
ly increasing.  On  one  of  tliem  is  planted 
the  little  fot  Du  Paiiy  so  called  from  its 
round  shape.  It  crosses  its  fire  with  that 
of  the  fertoess  of  Blaye  on  the  right  bank, 
and  of  Fort  Medoc  on  the  left,  and  thus 
commands  tlie  passage  of  the  Gironde. 

^  To  the  north  of  Margaux  the  wines  de- 
cline ;  and  it  is  not  until  after  an  interval 
of  several  miles  of  inferior  vineyards  that 
we  reach  others  producing  wine  of  reputa*. 
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tion  in  th«  vicinity  of  BfffckevUk,  Ijinsc 
Trithin  the  commane  of  8t,  JvHen,  a  name 
of  note  on  account  of  the -wine  grown  in  it. 
The  Chateau  de  BetfcheviUe,  situated  on  the 
heights  in  the  midst  of  valuable  vineyards, 
is  the  seat  of  M.  Guestier,  pair  de  France, 
ancien  depute,  and  one  of  the  first  wine- 
merchants  of  Bordeaux. 

"  Here  begin  some  of  the  most  renown- 
ed vineyards  of  Hedoc,  which  lie  crowded 
together  in  almost  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion within  a  narrow  space,  stretching 
within  six  miles  north  of  BeychevUle. 
About  U  miles  off  is  Chateau  Leoville, 
which  produoes  one  of  the  best  second 
growths,  nearly  equaling  the  first  growths. 
The  estate  is  divided  between  H.  Bantre 
and  M.  Las  Cases.  In  the  same  commune 
is  the  vineyard  of  Xa  Bote,  a  priAoe  aecbnd 
growth,  and  in  the  adjoining  one  of  St. 
Lambert  is  the  vineyard  of  Chdtetm  La- 
UmTy  yielding  a  well4mown  wine,  premier 
cru.  The  estate,  which  does  not  exceed 
880  acres,  was  sold  a  few  years  ago  for 
£60,000.  The  second  growths,  Pichon^ 
Longueville  and  Mouton,  come  from  the 
same  quarter. 

**  PaidUac  (inn  H.  de^  France),  a  small 
sea-port,  behind  which,  at  the  distance  of 
1^  miles,  is  the  vineyard  of  Ch^iectu  La- 
fittt,  producing  one  of  the  three  best  wines 
of  Bordeaux. .  It  is  the  {voperty  of  Sir 
Claude  Scott,  and  does  not  yidd  more  than 
400  hogsheads  yeaiiy.  The  region  of  good 
wines  extends  north  as  fiir  as  Lasfraac,  but 
the  wines  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
commune  of  Pauillac. 

*^  The  aspect  of  the  wine  district  of  Me- 
doc  is  that  of  an  undulating  country,  slight- 
ly raised  above  the  Garonne,  affording 
here  and  there  peeps  of  the  river  between 
the  gentle  hills  and  shallow  gulleys  which 
intersect  it.  It  abounds  in  marshes  and 
stagnant  pools,  which  render  it  unhealthy, 
so  tliat  the  chateaux  which  occur  in  it  are 
inhabited  only  for  a  small  part  of  the  year 
by  the  proprietors.  Tet  the  district  is 
populous,  a  group  of  cottages  being  attach- 
ed to  almost  every  vine3rard,  and  Inhabit- 
ed by  the  peasants  who  cultivate  it.  Hie 
vineyards  are  open  fields;  even  those  of 
greatest  value  being,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
provided with  walls  or  even  hedges,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  loss  of  any  space  of  ground 
which  must  be  left  round  the  margin,  to 
allow  the  plow  to  turn.  When  the  grapes 
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begin  to  ripen,  a  temporary  fence  is  fbrmed 
round  the  vines  of  twisted  boughs  inter- 
woven with  furze,  to  keep  out  the  dogs, 
which  are  most  destructive  consumers  of 
grapes.    Farther,  to  deter  both  bipeds  and 
quadrupeds  from  committing  depredations, 
guards  armed  with  guns  are  posted  on  the 
watch  both  day  and  night,  while  streaks 
of  paint,  and  bite  of  white  paper  stuck  upon 
poles,  announce  that  the  vineyard  is  strewn 
with  poisoned  sausages,  and  that  the  grapes 
themselves  are  smeared  with  some  del^e- 
rions  mixture.     The  vines  are  planted  in 
quincunx  order,  on  ridges  about  tiiree  feet 
apart.     They  are  trained  to  espaliers,  and 
not  allowed  to  raise  more  than  two  ibet 
above  the  ground.     In  the  best  vine3rard8 
they  barely  cover  the  soil,  bat  allow  the 
singular  mass  of  pebbles,  of  which  it  al- 
raost  exclusively  consists,  to  appear  be- 
tween the  rows.     The  growth  of  the  vine 
is  confined  within  a  narrow  line  of  demar- 
cation, and  tlie  transition  is  most  abrupt 
from  tiie  most  precious  land  to  an  uncid- 
tivated  sandy  desert.     The  distance  of  a 
few  feet  makes  all  the  diflbrenoe.     The 
vintage  takes  place  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  it  is  then  tiiat  Medoc  presents 
a  scene  of  bustle,  activity,  and  rejoicing. 
The  proprietors  then  repair  thither,  with 
their  frioids  and  femilies,  to  superintend 
the  proceedings  and  make  merry.     Ft^ae- 
ront  pour  in  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Gi- 
ronde  to  assist  in  the  gathering;  busy 
crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children  sweep 
the  vineyard  from  end  to  end,  clearing  all 
before  them  like  bands  of  locusts,  while 
the  air  resounds  with  their  songs  and 
langhter.     The  ntmost  care  is  employed 
by  the  pickers  to  remove  fh»m  the  bunch- 
es all  defective,  dried,  mouldy,  or  unripe 
grapes.    Every  road  is  thronged  with  carts 
filled  with  high-heaped  tubs,  which  the  la- 
boring oxen  are  dragging  slowly  to  the 
cumer  depreaeoir  (pressing-trough).     This 
is  placed  usually  in  a  lofty  out-bouse  re- 
sembling a  bam,  whence  issue  sounds  of 
still  louder  merriment,  and  a  scene  pre- 
sents itself  sufficiently  singular  to  the 
stranger.    Upon  a  square  wooden  trough 
(prufocr)  stand  three  or  four  men,  with 
bare  legs  all  stained  with  purple  juice, 
dancing  and  treading  down  tiie  grapes  as 
fest  as  they  are  thrown  in  to  the  tunes  of 
a  violin.     The  labor  of  constantly  stamp- 
ing down  the  fruit  is  desperately  fetiguing, 
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and  withont  musSc  would  get  on  very 
slowly.  A  fiddler,  therefore,  forms  part 
of  every  winfr-grower's  establishment ;  and 
as  long  as  the  instrument  pours  forth  its 
merry  strains,  the  treaders  continue  their 
dance  in  the  gore  of  the  grape,  and  the 
work  proceeds  diligently.  The  next  proc- 
ess is  to  strip  iisgrapper)  the  broken  grapes 
and  the  skins  f^om  the  stalks  with  an  in- 
stmment  called  dirapoir,  and  to  pour  the 
juice  and  skins  into  a  rat  to  ferment  The 
skin  rises  to  the  top,  and  the  wine  is  drawn 
off  into  hogsheads  as  soon  as  fermentation 
is  carried  to  the  proper  extent;  in  judging 
of  which  the  utmost  experience  is  required, 
as  on  it  much  depends  the  quality  of  the 
yintage.'* — Mwrraiy'a  ffand-book. 

From  Bordeaux  to  Bofforme  the  distance 
is  120  miles.  Trains  daily.  If  on  your 
way  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  this  is  yonr 
route.  There  is  little  to  interest  the  trar- 
eler  here.  Bayonne  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortified  cities  of  France ;  it  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  17,000  inhabitants.  The  prin- 
cipal hotel  is  du  Commerce,  It  b  a  well- 
built  and  agreeable  city,  with  handsome 
quays  and  promenades;  its  cathedral  is 
small  and  of  not  much  importance ;  but  its 
citadel  is  one  of  the  grandest  works  of  Yau- 
bao.  It  has  a  mint,  theatre,  schools  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  naval  and  com- 
mercial docks,  tribunal  and  chamber  of 
commerce,  distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  and 
glass-worlu,  and  exports  large  quantities 
of  superior  hams,  timber,  chocolate,  and  tar. 
The  military  weapon,  the  bayonetj  takes  its 
name  from  this  place,  where  it  was  invent- 
ed in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  Basque 
regiment,  having  been  short  of  ammuni- 
tion, assaulted  tiie  Spaniards  opposed  to 
them  by  sticking  their  long  knives,  which 
they  commonly  carried,  in  the  barrel  of 
their  guns.  This  city,  though  often  be- 
sieged, ka$  never  been  iaJxn,  and  gafaied  im- 
mcMrtal  notoriety  by  refrising  to  participate 
in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

If  the  traveler  intends  visiting  Pau^  and 
he  certainly  should  do  so,  on  his  way  to 
Spain,  he  had  better  change  cars  at  the 
Station  Dap,  thirty-one  miles  from  Ba* 
yonne,  and  two  and  a  half  hours  from  Pan, 
and  return  direct  to  Bayonne  in  three 
hours. 

Pan  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  moun- 
tam  stream  of  the  Gave,  and  has  lately  be- 
come a  most  fashjoiMible  place  of  tesort  for 


Americans  and  Englisli.  The  HStel  de 
France^  a  splendid  new  building  finished  in 
1868,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  lovely 
positions  in  France,  and  is  admirably  man^ 
aged  by  M.  Chirderes.  The  promenade  is 
in  front  of  it,  with  a  glorious  view  of  the 
beautiful  Pyrenees.  There  are  two  English 
churches,  and  one  Presbyterian ;  two  good 
English  physicians,  viz.,  J.Bagnal],M.D., 
and  Sir  Alexander  Taylor. 

Pan  now  contains  18,000  inhabitants, 
and  was  formeriy  the  ca|^tal  of  Beam  and 
Navarre,  and  celebrated  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  Henri  Quatre,  the  "good  king," 
who  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Ivry : 

*'  Hurrah  I  hnrrah  I  another  field  hath  turned 
the  chance  of  war; 
Hurrah!  horrah !  for  Irrj  and  Henri  of  Na. 
varre.'* 

The  principal  square  contains  a  bronze  ef- 
figy of  the  king.  The  distance  to  Pftu  is 
66  miles.  The  principal  object  of  interest 
in  the  town  is  the  ancient  castie  in  which 
Henri  was  bom.  It  is  said  that  his  grand- 
fiither,  Henri  d'Allnret,reque8tedhis  daugh- 
ter, at  the  time  of  her  confinement,  to  sing, 
that  the  offspring  might  neither  be  a  cry- 
ing or  sulky  chUd,  and  that  she  had  the 
courage  to  accomplish  his  desires.  In  the 
castie  are  shown  his  cradle  and  bed.  His 
cradle,  which  is  a  large  tortoise-shell,  was 
removed  during  the  Bevolntion,  and  an- 
other substituted,  which  the  Revolution- 
ists broke  to  pieces,  thinking  it  a  symbol 
of  royalty. 

Bemadotte,  late  king  of  Sweden,  was 
bom  here.  He  was  the  son  of  a  saddler, 
and  left  Pan  as  a  drummerwboy.  He  sent, 
while  King  of  Sweden,  some  fine  specimens 
of  Swedish  porphyry,  which  now  decorate 
the  chambers  ot  the  castle.  Bemadotte 
abandoned  the  Catholic  religion  to  procure 
the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  Henri  abandon- 
ed the  Protestant  to  procure  the  throne  of 
Franca. 

The  rates  at  the  difiisrent  hotels  are  al- 
most as  high  as  those  of  Paris :  they  have 
been  rapidly  increasing  of  late  years ;  but 
still  it  is  ven*  desirable  as  a  residence, 
owing  to  its  clean  and  airy  appearance, 
and  abounding  as  it  does  in  all  the  conven- 
iences and  luxuries  of  life.  Many  En- 
glish and  American  families  reside  here 
daring  the  season,  and  one  of  our  country- 
men keeps  a  pack  of  hounds.  It  contains 
a  pictorchgalleiy,  public  library,  school  of 
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design,  and  nnmeroos  uanufactiures,  and 
does  considerable  in  hams  and  wines.  Pau 
is  the  birthplace  of  Orthes,  who,  when 
governor  of  Bayonne,  refused  to  execute 
the  order  of  Charles  IX.  for  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Bides  around  Pau  in  Carriaget  or  on  norse- 
back  on  the  HiUa  ^fjwanyofn, 

Ist.  The  ride  to  Gniraudet  or  Perpignan, 
during  which  on  a  fine  day  the  whole  chain 
of  the  Pyrenees  may  be  seen.  The  road 
crosses  the  plain  and  the  village  of  Juran- 
9on,  and  returns  to  Guiraudet  in  another 
directioB.  Price  12  frs.:  tune  about  2 
hours. 

2d.  Ride  to  Pi^tat.  To  go  and  return 
takes  about  4  hours.  One  of  the  finest 
rides  in  the  environs  of  Pau.     Price  20  A*s. 

Sd.  Ride  from  Pau  to  Betharan.  To  go 
and  return,  5  hours :  price  20  f rs. 

There  are  also  several  other  pleasant 
rides. 

Ist.  On  the  road  to  Bc^eaux  as  fiur  as 
the  Hippodrome,    d^  miles. 

2d.  The  road  to  Bayonne  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Lesoar,  where  an  old  church  is 
to  be  seen,  returning  by  the  road  to  L*Ar- 
n>in  and  crossing  the  iron  bridge.  2^ 
hours :  price  from  10  to  12  firs. 

Sd.  The  route  to  Tarbes,  returning  by 
the  route  to  Trespoly  and  the  boulevards. 
Time  1^  hours :  price  6  f^ 

4th.  By  the  route  to  Eauz^Bonne  to  the 
village  of  Gan,  one  of  the  fitvorite  rides  of 
the  invalids.    4f  miles. 

5th.  The  road  to  Nay. 

Tlie  hills  of  Jnran^on  are  crossed  by 
many  newly-made  roads,  where  the  trav- 
eler may  every  day  vary  his  ride. 

Trains  leave  Pau  daily  forToulouse,  Olo- 
ron,  Bayonne,  and  fine  excursions  may  be 
made  to  Eaux-Bonne  and  Eaux-Chaudes, 
and  to  the  fiunous  Pic  dn  Midi,  one  of  the 
highest  summits  of  this,  lovely  mountain 
region.  The  excursion  to  Eaux-Bonne  will 
cost  about  $9  if  by  private  conveyance, 
and  occupy  two  days'  time.  From  Eaux- 
Bonne  to  the  Spanish  watering-place  of 
Pantiooea  will  occupy  another  day.  The 
atmosphere  here  is  much  brighter  and 
clearer  than  in  the  Alps.  The  fkshionable 
watering-places  of  Eaux-Bonne  and  Eaux- 
Chaudes  are  mostly  visited  by  persons  af- 
flicted with  disease  of  the  lungs.  Average 
prices  of  the  hotels,  about  $1 60  per  day. 
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A  drive  of  five  miles  firom  Bayonne, 
through  a  beautiful  avenue  of  trees,  brings 
you  to  the  celebrated  watering-place  of 
BiarritZf  lately  become  quM/e  noted  since 
the  erection  of  the  ViUa  EugtxAt  by  the 
present  emperor. 

The  principal  hoteU  vt^BML  de$  Am- 
ha»Mdwn,HMdde  at,Mariin,Caimno  Hd- 
td^d'An^eUrre^wadHMde France,  The 
imperial  fiunily  spend  a  portion  of  each 
season  here,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  place  has  become  very  fiishionable. 
The  climate  is  very  bradng,  and  in  the 
winter  living  is  quite  reasonable.  The 
beach  is  very  smooth,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  day  is  spent  in  aquatic  amusements. 
There  is  a  club,  with  a  well-supplied  read- 
ing-room and  ca£&.  The  town  may  be 
reached  by  rail  in  fifteen  minutes  fh»m 
Bayonne. 


ROUTE  No.  6. 

From  Paris  to  Narhonnc.  (From  Paris 
to  Bordeaux,  see  Route  No.  6.)  From  Bor- 
deaux to  Narbonne  by  Agen^  Montaxiban, 
Toulouse^  and  Carcat^mne:  distance  297 
miles :  time  15  hours :  trains  dally. 

At  seventy-three  miles  from  Bordeaux 
we  reach  the  ancient  town  utAgen,  beauti- 
f^y  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ga- 
ronne; population  19,000.  It  has  some 
good  public  edifices,  including  the  Prefec- 
ture Seminary,  and  a  public  library  of 
12,000  volumes.  Its  principal  manufac- 
tures are  sail-cloth,  starch,  and  leatlier. 
It  is  the  entroptyt  for  the  trade  between 
Bonloaux  and  Toulouse.  I^Iarshal  de  Ma- 
tigon  carried  the  town  by  storm  during  the 
wars  of  the  League ;  and  Marguerite  de 
Yalois  and  her  maids,  who  were  in  the 
town  at  the  time,  had  some  curious  adven- 
tures in  escaping.  Jasmin,  the  last  of  the 
Troubadours,  whose  songs  are  so  universal- 
ly sung  throughout  the  south  of  France, 
was  bom  here. 

We  next  arrive  at  Montamban,  an  an^ 
cient  town  situated  on  the  right  of  Uie  Tern. 
It  contains  a  population  of  17,000  inhabit- 
ants. Hdtel  de  VEurope  is  the  best  place 
of  eniertahunent  in  the  dty.    This  dty 
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was  founded  in  the  middle  of  tiie  ISth  cen- 
tury ;  was  ineflbctaally  besieged  by  Mont- 
lac  in  1580,  and  by  the  troops  of  Loius 
XIII.  in  1^21.  It  was  considered  the 
stron^liold  of  Plroteslantism,  and  saffared 
moch,  both  nnder  Louis  XIIL,  who  be- 
sieged It  tliree  months  in  vain,  and  LooSs 
XIV.,  who  singled  ont  its  inhabitants  for 
the  purpose  of  the  direst  persecutions. 

We  now  arriye  at  TWoMfe,  which  stands 
foremost  among  the  cities  of  die  proyince 
of  Langnedoc.  It  is  beantifUUy  sitnated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gaionne ;  is  of  large 
size,  containing  nearly  127,000  inhabitants, 
and  of  great  historical  fome.  The  prinei- 
pal  portion  of  this  city  is  old,  with  narrow, 
winding,  and  dirty  streets,  bat  the  more 
modem  portion  ezMlMts  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance. Its  principal  hotels  are  SM 
de  r Europe,  HStel  des  Eoqteratts,  and  BM 
SoiuiUe, 

Toukmse  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Visigoths,  and  was  besieged  and 
taken  by aeyis.  AtiheffMdeVUUfaid 
Jftueam  are  many  interesting  historical 
relics  and  Boman  imtiqnities.  It  has  a 
national  court,  a  uniyersity-academy,  tri- 
bune of  commerce,  a  school  of  artillery,  an 
academy  of  floral  games— the  most  ancient 
in  Europe — a  national  academy  of  sdenoes, 
a  school  of  law,  a  secondary  school  of  med- 
icine, a  natiowal  C(^ege,  seminary  and  nor- 
mal school,  two  libraries,  and  an  observa- 
tory. It  is  the  entrep6t  of  commerce  be- 
twem  the  interior  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  has  a  natbnal  manufocture  of  tobaoco, 
a  cannon  fonndery,  mannfoctures  of  wool- 
ens, silks,  paper,  and  brandy  distilleries. 

The  cekbrated  battle  of  Toulouse,  at 
which  Wellington  defeated  the  French, 
was  fonght  AprU  10th,  1814.  The  French 
forces  were  commanded  by  Marshal  Sonit, 
one  of  France's  best  and  bravest  generals. 
The  forces  actually  engaged  were  88,000 
French  and  24,000  allies.  The  French- 
were  obliged  to  abandon  Toulouse,  with 
the  loss  of  8000  killed  and  1600  prisoners. 

After  leaving  Toulouse,  the  road  runs 
^bme  distance  along  the  Camd  du  Midi, 
This  stapendons  work,  completed  about 
the  middle  of  tiie  17th  century,  oonneoting 
the  Atlantie  with  the  Mediterranean,  U 
over  150  miles  in  length,  and  cost  nearly 
seven  millkms  of  dollars.  We  next  arriye 
at  CSoreossofMie,  situated  on  the  Biyer  Ande 
And  Caul  du  Midi,  55  miles  ficom  Ton- 


louse,  population  22,000:  lurincipal  hotels 
are  H6tel  Bernard,  in  the  new  town,  and 
EM  de  Bonnet,  on  the  Bouleyards.  The 
town  is  divided  into  twoparts,the  new  town 
and  old  ci^.  The  former  is  beautifully 
laid  out,  on  level  ground,  well  built,  trav- 
ersed by  running  streams,  ftimished  with 
marble  fountains,  and  has  many  handsome 
squares  and  planted  walks:  one  of  the  last 
leads  to  the  aqueduct  iMridge  of  Treaqttei, 
and  is  ornamented  with  a  marble  column 
to  the  memory  of  Riquet,  the  engineer  of 
the  Canal  du  MidL  The  old  d^  stands 
on  an  eminence,  and  is  interesting  ^^bb  re- 
taining unchanged,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  town  in  France,  the  aspect  of  a 
fortress  of  the  Middle  Ages."  It  is  in- 
closed by  walls  of  great  solidity,  portions 
of  which  are  supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as 
the  time  of  the  Visigoths,  and  contains  the 
CaMie  and  Church  qf  St,  Nazaire.  This 
last  contains  the  tomb  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  earl  of  Leicester,  that  brave  but  cruel 
warrior,  who  lost  all  the  laurels  he  had 
gained  in  the  holy  wan  by  his  butchery  of 
heretical  Christians,  the  Albigenses;  his 
tomb  is  a  slab  of  red  marble,  and  is  sitn- 
ated at  one  side  of  the  high  altar.  The 
other  fine  edifices  are  the  new  cathedral, 
wHh  a  fine  spire,  the  public  library,  pre- 
ibcture,  town  hall,  barracks,  theatre,  cov- 
ered market,  and  church  of  St.  Vincent. 
Carcassonne  has  been  celebrated  since  the 
12th  century  for  its  mannfocture  of  cloths, 
not  less  than  8000  persons  out  <rf  the  19,000 
being  employed  on  that  particular  branch 
of  industry:  the  trade  in  agricultuxnl  pro- 
duce is  extensive.  Carcassonne  suffered 
greatiy  in  the  wars  against  the  Albigenses, 
the  greater  proportion  of  its  inhabitants 
being  Protestants.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Fabre,  a  celebrated  Revolutionist,  who 
perished  by  the  guillotine. 

Thirty-two  miles  from  Carcassonne  we 
arrive  at  the  lifeless  town  of  Narbonne,  It 
is  sitnated  on  a  branch  of  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  about  8  miles  from  the  Mediterrane- 
an, and  contains  12,000  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotels  are  HSiel  de  France  and  EM 
de  la  Daurade,  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  ca- 
thedral, and  numerous  remains  of  antiqui- 
ty. The  canal  of  Narbonne  traverses  the 
town,  and  communicates  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  with  the  Canal  du  Midi.  It 
has  a  large  commerce  in  honey,  which  is 
celebrated  as  being  the  best  in  France ; 
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also  in  wine,  oil,  brandy,  and  salt.  Nar- 
bonne  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Gaul : 
it  received  a  Koman  colony  in  121  RC, 
and  was  made  the  metropolis  of  S.  Gaol. 
At  that  time  it  had  a  port,  which  does  not 
now  exist.  The  mnseam  and  picture-gal- 
lery are  wpU  worth  a  visit. 

An  excursion  might  be  made  from  Nar- 
bonne  to  the  thorough  Spanish  town  of 
Perpignan :  Spanish  in  its  language,  dress, 
and  character,  although  belonging  to 
France  since  the  middle  of  tlie  17th  cen- 
tury. It  has  a  population  of  twenty-six 
thousand.  It  lies  thirty-four  miles  south 
of  Narbonne.  ffStd  de  Perpigncsn^  HS- 
id  de  VEurope,  and  H6tel  dea  Ambasta- 
deurs.  It  is  a  fortified  town,  and  the  cita- 
del, copsidered  impregnable,  is  separated 
from  the  town  by  a  wide  glacis.  The  spot 
is  pointed  out  where  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  going  his  rounds,  discovered  a  sentinel 
asleep  at  his  post ;  he  pushed  him  off  into 
the  ditch,  toolc  his  gun,  and  stood  sentinel 
until  the  guard  was  relieved.  The  chief 
edifices,  next  to  the  citadel,  are  the  cathe- 
dral and  military  prison.  It  also  contains 
a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  primary  normal 
school  of  design,  a  library,  and  botanical 
garden ;  manu&ctures  of  woolens,  paper, 
and  hats.  It  has  an  extensive  commerce 
in  the  wines  of  the  country*,  wool,  silk, 
iron,  and  cork.  Philip  the  Bold  died  here 
in  1285.  It  was  taken  by  Louis  XI.  in 
1474,  and  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1642.  The 
French  conquered  the  Spaniards  near  it  in 
1798.  A  magnificent  view  may  be  had 
firom  the  top  of  the  citadel. 


ROUTE  No.  7. 

From  Nctrbonne  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Nimetj  by  Besiers,  Cette,  and  Montpellier. 
Trains  daily,  in  about  6  hours ;  fsss  20  fr. 

We  first  arrive  at  Bezien^  beautif^y 
situated,  and  remarkable  tat  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate.  It  contains  a  population 
of  18,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotel,  du 
Nord,  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church,  situ- 
ated on  a  commanding  eminence,  and  is 
surrounded  by  battlementB :  it  resembles  a 
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fortress  more  than  a  church.  In  1209  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  barbarous  massacre 
of  the  AlUgenses.  An  army  of  Crusaders, 
under  instructions  from  the  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  entered  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  heretics :  they  were  led  on  by 
the  Bishop  of  Beaiers.  In  tlie  confuAon 
of  the  assault,  when  it  was  found  imposd- 
ble  to  distinguish  the  heretics  fkt>m  the  or- 
thodox, the  bishop  gave  orders  to  slay  them 
all,  for  the  Lord  coidd  pick  out  the  chosen. 
The  number  massacred  was  immense ;  by 
some  historians  it  is  put  down  at  60,000, 
by  some  at  40,000.  The  bishop,  in  his 
statement  to  Pope  Innocent,  acknowledges 
that  20,000  were  thus  butchered.  There 
is  an  aqueduct  of  Roman  origin,  also  an 
amphitheatre,  a  public  library,  tribunal  of 
commerce,  agricultural  society,  and  manu- 
factures of  silk,  hosiery,  and  dimity;  parch- 
ment, gloves,  verdigris,  and  confectionery. 
It  is  the  centre  of  considerable  trade,  and 
its  brandy  distilleries  are  very  extensive. 
Riquet,  the  engineer  of.  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
was  born  here :  there  is  a  statue  of  him  in 
bronze  on  tiie  principal  promenade. 

We  now  arrive  at  Cettt,  a  sea-port  and 
fortified  town  of  the  first  class }  it  contains 
24,000  inhabitants.  Its  fortress  is  defend- 
ed by  a  citadel.  Principal  hotel,  <2effSanM. 
The  town  is  entered  by  an  elevated  cause- 
way, built  upon  arches :  its  piers  and  docks 
are  the  works  of  Riquet,  engineer  of  tho 
Canal  du  Midi.  Its  principal  edifices  are 
the  chureh  of  St.  Louis,  library,  and  public 
■baths.  Its  harbor  is  spacious  and  secure, 
from  18  to  20  feet  in  depth,  formed  by  two 
piers,  with  a  breakwater  in  front,  defend- 
ed by  two  forts,  one  on  either  pier.  A 
broad  and  deep  canal,  bordered  by  quays 
and  warehouses,  connects  the  port  with  the 
Lagoon  of  Thau,  and,  accordingly,  with  the 
Canal  du  Midi,  and  canals  leading  to  the 
Rhone,  by  which  means  Cette  has  an  ex- 
tensive traffic  with  the  interior.  Imports 
comprise  Benicarlo  wines  from  Spain,  for 
mixing  with  French  wines  for  the  English 
and  American  markets.  It  has  a  large  es' 
tablishment  where  are  manufactured  sul- 
phate of  soda,  magnesia,  and  potadi,  from 
sea-water;  exports  consist  of  40,000  tuns 
of  wine  and  4000  of  brandy  annually,  with 
almonds,  Montpellier  verdigris,  sirups,  liq- 
ueurs, soaps,  and  perAmiery.  It  is  the 
entrepot  of  an  extensive  coasting  trade, 
and  possesses  much  foreign  commerce.   It 
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has  ship-bnildiiig  yards,  and  an  active  oys- 
ter and  anchovy  trade.  Steamers  run 
daily  to  Marseilles  in  about  10  hoars. 

We  now  arrive  at  MontpdUer^  finely  sit- 
uated on  the  slope  of  a  hill  commanding 
extensive  views.  It  contains  a  population 
€>f  66,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels 
are  H6td  Nevet,  HSiel  de  Lomdre,  and  E6- 
td  dt  Framce,  This  city  was  taken  from 
the  Calvinists  in  1622  by  LooU  XIII. ;  it 
formerly  attracted  many  strangers,  espe- 
cially English,  by  its  economical  and  lit- 
erary advantages,  and  was  considered  a 
very  desirable  situation  for  invalids.  Its 
chief  ornaments  are  the^te  and  splendid 
promenade  of  Peyrou,  which  is  reached  by 
a  flight  of  steps  and  sonoonded  by  balus- 
trades; at  its  extremity  is  situated  a  bean^ 
tiful  fountain,  which  diatribntes  its  waters 
throughout  the  town.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Peyrou  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  whole  being  shaded  by  splendid 
trees;  it  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
promenades  in  the  south  of  France.  Moni- 
pellier  contains  a  univeisity,  a  tribunal  of 
commerce,  a  school  of  engineers,  a  semi- 
nary with  schoc^  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy, a  national  college,  normal  school, 
musenms  ot  painting  and  sculpture.  In 
the  first  there  is  a  portrait  of  Lorenxo  di 
Medici  and  the  bead  of  a  young  man,  both 
by  Raphael,  with  many  other  very  fine 
paintings  both  by  ancient  and  modem  mas- 
ters. It  contains  two  libraries  of  over 
40,000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
mannfactnrsa  of  blankets,  cottons,  mus- 
lins, paper-hangings,  corks,  and  surgical 
instruments.  The  mnseum  was  founded 
by  Fabre,  ftma  whom  it  takes  its  name ; 
~  he  was  a  great  friend  of  Alfieri,  the  Flor- 
entine poet  and  author,  and  of  his  wife,  the 
Countess  of  Albany. 

We  now  arrive  at  Nimm^  the  Nemausus 
of  the  Romans  (improperly  called  Nismes). 
It  contains  a  population  of  nearly  61,000 
inhabitants.  Its  principal  hotel,  H6td  da 
JjUDtnnhowrgy  one  of  the  best  in  France.  It 
has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  aa  old  citadel,  and 
fine  promenade;  this  last  is  lined  with 
beautiful  buildings  and  planted  with  lofty 
trees.  Its  principal  object  of  curiosity, 
however,  is  its  Roman  amjdiltheatre,  which 
is  fully  as  perfect  as  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome.  It  was  considered  capable  of  com- 
fortably seating  20,000  persons ;  its  great- 
est diameter  is  487  feet,  iU  lesser  832; 


height  78.  It  was  used  as  a  citadel  by  the 
Visigoths,  also  by  the  Saracens,  who  were 
expelled  by  Charles  Martel.  It  is  now 
used  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  scene  of 
their  bull-fights.  The  next  place  of  im- 
portance is  the  MoMon-carrie^  a  beantifU 
Corinthian  temple,  which  has  been  re- 
stored, and  is  now  used  as  a  museum,  con- 
taining some  exquisite  statuary  and  some 
very  good  pictures;  two  of  the  best  are, 
*'  Kero  tryhig  the  effect  of  a  poison  on  a 
slave  which  is  intended  for  his  brother," 
and  **  Cromwell  violently  opening  the  cof- 
fin of  Charies  I.*'  .  It  also  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  magnificent  ^*  Nymphaum,"  or 
bath,  called  the  TempU  of  Dkma.  Kimes 
is  a  very  ancient  town,  hsving  been  sul^- 
gated  by  the  Romans  125  years  befoie 
Christ;  it  was  successfully  ravaged  by  the 
Franks,  Vandals,  and  Normans,  in  the  14th 
century,  and  was  ruined  by  civil  and  re- 
ligions wars.  It  rose  fhim  its  ashes  by 
the  aid  of  Frauds  I.  But  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury it  again  suffered  on  account  of  its  in- 
habitants having  embraced  Protestantism. 
In  1815,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, it  was  the  scene  of  a  disgracefU  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants.  Nimes  con- 
tains a  modernized  cathedral,  a  bishop's 
palace,  a  theatre,  national  college,  semi- 
nary, and  normal  school,  also  a  library 
containing  over  85,000  volumes.  It  con- 
tains manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
woolen  goods,  and  does  a  large  trade  in 
grain  and  medicinal  plants.  There  is  a 
very  excellent  cabinet  of  antiquities  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Pelet,  in  which  are  imita- 
tions of  all  the  ancient  houses  of  Nimes, 
made  of  cork.  The  Plact  de  Bauccurie  is 
memorable  for  being  the  spot  where  the 
leaders  of  the  Camisards  were  hung,'roa8t- 
ed  alive,  and  broken  on  the  wheel.  Rail- 
way to  Avignon,  trains  daily.  For  de- 
scription of  Avignon,  see  Houie  No,  9, 
from  Park  to  MarteHUs, 

If  not  wishing  to  visit  Avignon,  a  fine 
excursion  may  be  made  to  the  PorU  du 
Card,  situated  about  11  miles  from  Nimes, 
on  the  diligence  road  to  Avignon.  This 
interesting  and  stupendous  structure  dates 
back  to  some  twenty  jean  before  Christ. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  aqueduct 
erected  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augus- 
tus, for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water 
from  Uzez  to  Nimes.  It  is  built  in  the 
Tuscan  order,  and  is  composed  of  three 
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separate  bridges  or  rows  of  arches,  one 
above  the  other,  the  River  Garden  flowing 
under  the  lowest,  which  b  580  feet  long 
and  65  feet  high ;  the  next  is  846  feet  long 
and  24  feet  high;  the  upper  tier  is  870  feet 
long  and  25  feet  high :  the  whole  stmctme 
being  188  feet  high,  19|  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  and  4)  feet  at  the  top.  The  lowest 
bridge  has  6  arches,  the  next  11,  and  np- 
permost  86.  The  water-coarse  at  the  top, 
throogh  which  yon  can  now  walk,  is  4  feet 
wide  by  H  deep.  The  stones  of  which  it 
is  constmcted  are  of  immense  size,  and  de- 
void of  all  ornament  The  wildness  and 
pictoresqaeness  of  the  valley  over  which 
this  stupendous  structure  stands  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  desirable  cnrioBities  to  vis- 
it in  the  south  of  France.  It  is  confessed- 
ly one  of  the  proudest  monuments  of  Ro- 
man greatness.  It  is  of  the  Toscaa  order, 
little  ornamented,  but  of  a  very  picturesque 
appearance.  It  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  escaping  destmction  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  principal  damage  it  sustained 
was  in  1600,  when  a  portion  oi  the  second 
ti-^r  of  arches  was  broken  away  by  the 
Duke  de  Rohan  in  making  a  passage  for 
his  artillery.  It  has  since  been  repaired 
at  the  expense  of  the  states  of  Languedoc, 
and  it  is  now  difficult  to  see  in  what  part 
the  injury  took  place. 
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ROUTE  No.  8. 

From  Ports  to  Le  Ptijr,  in  central  France, 
by  Orkam,  Bourges^  Nevepit,  MauHns^  Fk%, 
and  Ckrmoni,  Distance  flrom  Orleans  260 
miles :  trains  daily. 

Orl&ms  is  described  in  Route  No.  8.  On 
our  arrival  at  Yierzon  Junction  we  may 
brmch  off  to  the  right  to  Chatecmnna  and 
Limoges.  The  first  is  a  town  of  some 
17,600  inhabitants.  It  has  an  active  trade 
in  woolen  yam,  in  which  one  fifth  of  the 
entire  population  is  engaged.  Its  princi- 
pal edifice  is  the  CaatU,  for  22  years  the 
prison  of  the  Princess  of  Gond6,  nieoe  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  was  the  last  dying 
request  of  the  great  Cond6,  her  husband, 
to  Louis  XIV.,  that  she  should  never  be 
set  free.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  -General 
Bertrand,  who  accompanied  Napoleon  to 
St.  Helena. 

lAmoga  contains  a  popnlation  of  nearly 
68,000  persons.  Principal  hotel,  J7.  Bo^ 
^Or,  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Vienna,  110  mUes  from  Bordeaux.  It 
contains  few  objects  ^  interest  to  the  trav- 
eler. It  was  once  strongly  fortified,  but 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Black 
Prinee  in  1870.  The  upper  or  modem 
town  contains  an  unfinished  cathedral,  a 
church  with  an  elegant  steeple,  a  bbhop'i 
palace,  theatre,  exchange,  mint,  and  cav- 
alry barracks,  hospitals,  and  public  baths. 
Among  its  antiquities  are  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre  and  fountain.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  breed  of  horses,  which  are 
much  sought  after  for  the  French  cavalry, 
and  conta^  manufectures  of  glass,  porce- 
lain, broadclothS)  hats,  paper,  and  cards, 
with  tanneries,  dye-houses,  and  brandy 
distilleries.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Verg- 
niaud,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Girondists, 
who  was  beheaded  by  Robespierre;  also 
of  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  Nayllier,  master 
of  the  art  of  enameling. 

From  the  junction  Vierzon  the  distanee 
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MB  bnt  short  to  Bourge$j  a  dty  of  28,000  in- 
haUtapts.  Principal  hotel, /T^ide/Vonoe. 
On  the  meet  pnmiinent  point  of  the  city  is 
rituated  the  CeUkedrtd  o/St,  Etieime^  ]aTget 
than  that  of  Ndtre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  con- 
aidered  one  of  the  finest  stmctnres  in  Eu- 
rope. The  sculpture  contained  therein  is 
particularly  rich  and  original,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Last  Judgment  heing  admi- 
raUy  execnted:  Christ  seated  in  the  cen- 
tre amid  archangels,  with  the  Virgin  and 
St.  John  kneeling  on  either  side ;  to  the 
right  the  Gate  of  Paradise,  to  which  the 
good  are  being  led  b j  St.  Peter ;  and  on 
the  left  the  fiery  caldron  wherein  the  wick- 
ed were  plnnged,  and  the  fiames  of  which 
were  being  hicreased  by  tiie  use  of  the  bel- 
lows in  the  hands  of  the  varions  imps.  The 
8nl^)ect  certainly  bears  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  **  heavenly  guardians"  on  the 
other  side.  The  name  of  the  sculptor,  un- 
doubtedly an  eminent  one,  judging  from 
his.  remarkaUe  execution,  is  not  known. 
The  arcMtect  has  unfortunately  shared  the 
same  Ikte.  There  are  smaller  specimens 
of  art,  which,  however,  merit  examination, 
auch  as  the.Death  of  tlra  Virgin,  etc.  From 
the  celebrated  tower  yon  have  a  fine  view 
of  the  city,  and  the  staircase  by  which  you 
ascend  is  partkmlariy  beanttftil.  The  nu- 
merous specimens  of  painted  glass  exhib- 
ited in  the  windows  of  the  ch^>els  and 
choir,  from  its  quality  and  most  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  form  one  of  the  most 
aUxaetive.  features  of  the  building,  partic- 
ularly that  contained  in  the  chapel  erected 
by  Jacques  CoBur  and  the  archbishop,  his 
son.  Many  of  these  specimens  of  art  were 
exeented  as  fat  back  as  the  18th  century. 
The  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  is  very  beau- 
tifnl,  and  among  the  most  modem  speci- 
mens. The  baptism  of  Louia  XI.  took 
place  in  the  Cathedral,  services  being 
perfiormed  by  the  89th  archbishop,  Huri 
d'Avanjour.  Among  other  works  of  art  is 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  the  monument 
of  Jean  le  Magnifique.  Built  in  the  Ital- 
ian style,  we  find  the  ArdkSviclU,  where 
Don  Carloe  of  Spain  was  imprisoned.  It 
is  a  fine  structure,  and  adjoins  the  Cathe- 
dral. The  gardens  attached  contain  an 
abundance  of  limes.  Not  £iir  distant  we 
find  the  Ch'and  S^inaire,  as  formerly  call- 
ed ;  now,  however,  it  is  Icnown  as  the  C(P- 
seme  ^ArUUerie, 
Bourges  in  ancient  times  was  considered 
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a  strong,  fine  city,  until  it  was  taken,  and 
nearly  all  its  inhabitants  massacred  by 
CKsar.  It  was  well  protected  by  numer- 
ous towers,  few  of  which,  however,  are 
now  remaining.  Two  of  these  deserve 
particular  mention,  being  specimens  of 
Roman  masonry;  consequently,  interest- 
ing mementoes.  This  city,  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  ancient  Avaricum,  is  situa- 
ted in  the  centre  of  France.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Louis  XL,  also  of  the  celebra- 
ted Fi-ench  pulpit  orator  Bourdalone.  The 
Museum  contains  some  portraits  worthy  of 
notice,  among  which  are  those  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  Louis  XVI.  The  Hdtd  de 
ViUe  is  the  building  of  most  importance 
and  interest  after  the  Cathedral.  It  was 
the  former  residence  of  Jacques  Coenr. 
He  was  minister  of  finance  to  Charles 
VII.,  an  extensive  capitalist,  and  celebra- 
ted jeweler  and  merchant ;  after  being  a 
good  and  feithful  servant  to  his  master,  was 
sentenced  by  him  to  perpetual  banishment. 
No  cause  has  ever  been  attributed  for  the 
severe  condemnation.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  Gothic,  rich  and  magnificent, 
bnt  not  unnecessarily  embellished.  The 
walls  and  windows  are  all  ornamented  in 
a  different  manner,  and  yet  all  blend  har- 
moniously together.  The  walls  alone  were 
immensely  expensive.  The  entrance  is 
very  elegant,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
figures  supposed  to  represent  the  servants 
of  Jacques  Coeur,  faithful  to  the  last,  in 
their  wish  to  preserve  him  from  the  ap- 
proaching danger  by  being  on  the  con- 
stant look-out  for  the  officers  of  justice. 
His  motto,  carved  in  characters  of  stone 
purely  Gothic,  is  most  admirably  execnted. 
The  chapel  is  of  considerable  impwtance, 
especially  the  upper  portion,  owing  to  the 
elaborate  and  artistic  representations  of 
Italian  Aresco-painting  upon  the  roof;  the 
Subject  being  the  figures  of  the  angelic 
host,  with  the  Glorift'in  Excelsis,  etc.,  in- 
scribed upon  their  skulls.  In  this  palace 
resided  the  young  Cond^  to  whose  use  it 
was  appropriated  during  his  studious  ca- 
reer at  the  Jesuit*s  College.  Not  far  from 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville  was  the  residence  of 
Cujas,  professor  of  the  university,  called 
the  Caserne  de  Gendarmerie.  The  exterior 
decorations  are  very  elegant.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  a  substantial  manner  of  brick  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  The  con- 
vent of  the  Scutrs  Bleues,  in  the  Rue  des 
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Vieilles  Prisons,  exhibits  some  very  elab- 
orate specimens  of  architectare.  The  Lit^ 
tk  Oratory,  with  its  singular  roof  composed 
of  thin  stone  slabs,  ingeniously  diyided, 
and  separating  many  peculiar  devices  and 
particular  letters,  are  finely  carved,  but 
rather  ambiguous  in  their  meaning. 

We  next  pass  Nevert,  a  town  containing 
18,000  inhabitants,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.     Principal  ho- 
tel, H.  de  France,     Its  principal  buildings 
are  the  Cathedral  of  St.Cyr,  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  hUl,  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Etienne,  which  dates  Arom  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century.     The  building  now 
occupied  as  the  H6tel  de  Ville  was  former- 
ly the  palace  of  tiie  Dukes  of  Nevers,  and 
the  park  formerly  attached  to  the  palace  is 
now  used  as  a  public  garden.     It  has  iron 
and  steel  manufactures  in  its  vicinity ;  in 
its  neighborhood  are  the  forges  of  Four- 
chambault,  the  copper-works  of  Sinploy, 
and  the  foundery  of  La  Chaussade  for  cw- 
bles  and  anchors  for  the  national  marine ; 
also  a  royal  cannon  foundery  for  the  navy. 
Near  it  are  the  mineral  waters  of  Pougues. 
Moulina,  H<kel  de  Paris,  situated  on  the 
Allier,  is  a  town  containing  about  20,000 
inhabitants;  it  has  two  large  squares  adorn- 
ed with  handsome  fountains.     The  Cathe- 
dral of  Ndtre  Dame  is  still  in  an  unfinish- 
ed state.    The  chapel  of  the  college  con- 
tains the  monument  to  Henri,  Due  de  Mont- 
morency, erected  by  his  widow,  Biaria  Or- 
sina:  he  was  executed  at  Toulouse  by  or- 
der of  Cardinal  Richelieu  for  conspiracy. 
The  town  owes  its  name  to  the  gpreat  num- 
ber of  water-mills  formerly  on  the  Allier. 
It  contains  a  modem  H6tel  de  Ville,  court- 
house, national  college,  two  large  hospitals, 
an  old  castle,  theatre,  public  library,  pio- 
ture-galleiy,  and  large  cavaliy  barracks. 
In  the  suburbs  along  the  river  are  well- 
planted  walks.     It  has  societies  of  rural 
economy,  natural  histoiy,  and  fine  arts; 
also  manufactures  of  cutlery,  silk,  woolen, 
and  cotton,  and  does  a  large  trade  in  com, 
wine,  raw  silk,  timber,  and  live-stock. 
Marshal  Yilliers,  the  opponent  of  Marlbor- 
ough, and  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  natural 
son  of  James  II.  by  Marlborough^  sister, 
were  both  bom  here.     Lord  Clarendon, 
grand  chancellor  of  England,  who  served 
under  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  having 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
his  prosperity  excited  envy ;  he  was  con- 
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victed  of  high  treason  and  banished  from 
England,  and  while  here,  in  exile,  wrote 
his  history  of  ''The  Great  RebeUion." 
Sterne,  the  author  of  Tristam  Shandy  and 
Sentimental  Voyage,  made  Moulins  the 
seme  of  the  melancholy  story  of  Maria. 
Some  15  miles  trem  here  lies  the  mineral 
springs  of  Boushn  VArchambauiL  The 
town  has  a  population  of  4000  inhabHants. 

After  passing  St.  Qerraain  Foss^  where 
travelers  change  cars  forYichy^we  arrive 
at  the  well-built  town  of  Jtiom,  containing 
some  12,000  inhalntants.  It  is  mostly 
built  of  basalt  and  lava  from  the  qnarriep 
of  Vol  vie.  It  contains  some  manufactures 
of  linen  and  cotton,  brandy  and  leather. 
On  the  Boulevards  which  smrronnd  the 
town,  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
General  Desaix.  St.  Gregory  of  Toun, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  French  historians, 
was  born  here  in  589 :  he  wrote  the  Histo- 
ry of  France,  in  16  vols.  The  church  of 
Qt.AmabU  is  very  interesting  as  a  speci- 
men of  ancient  architecture. 

We  now  arrive  at  Clermont  Ferrandf 
formerly  the  capital  of  Lower  Anvergne. 
k  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  contains 
a  population  of  88,000  inhabitants.  Its 
principal  hotels  are  HStd  de  la  Paix  and 
If6tel  de  la  Potte.  It  is  composed  of  two 
towns,  Clermont  and  Mont  Ferrand,  for- 
merly separate,  but  now  united  by  a  fine 
promenade.  Being  situated  near  Puy-de- 
D6rae,  it  is  surrounded  by  volcanic  forma- 
tions of  the  most  varied  aspect.  In  one 
of  its  suburbs  is  the  fountain  of  St.  Alyne, 
the  incrustations  of  which,  during  the  suc- 
cessive deposits  of  700  years,  have  formed 
a  curious  natural  bridge.  Its  principal  ed- 
ifices are  the  Gothic  cathedral  and  diurch 
of  N6tra  Dame.  In  the  latter  is  a  black 
image  of  the  Ylrgin,  which  was  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well ;  it  was  reported  as 
having  the  power  to  work  miracles,  and  is 
much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  on  the  16th 
of  May.  Clermont  has  a  university,  acad- 
emy, normal  school,  and  botanic  gardens,  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  school  of  de- 
sign. It  contains  manufactures  of  linen 
and  woolen  fabrics,  hosiery,  paper,  and 
cutlery.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  commerce 
between  Bordeaux  and  Lyons;  but  it  is 
particularly  noticed  as  being  the  place 
where  Pope  Urban  II.  held  his  grand  as- 
sembly of  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bish- 
ops.    He  was  assisted  by  Peter  the  Her- 
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mit,  who  here  proclaimed  the  first  crnsade. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Pope's  eloqnent  ad- 
dress, wfai^h  melted  eveiy  listener  to  tears, 
the  red  cloaks  worn  by  the  nobility  were 
torn  in  stripe,  and  laid  on  the  breast  in  the 
form  of  a  crosa  of  all  who  toolc  the  tow. 
Clermont  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Plascal, 
the  celebrated  mathematician. 

We  next  arriTo  at  Le  Pvjf,  the  end  of 
our  ronte.     It  contains  20,000  inhabitants ; 
principal  hotel  De$  Ambattadort.     It  Is 
beantifblly  situated  on  the  sonth  slope  of 
lit.  Cenis,  crowned  by  the  basaltic  rock  of 
Comeille,  and  has  on  its  highest  point  a 
pictoresqae  Gothic  catliedral,  dating  back 
to  the  10th  century.    This  cathedral  is 
celebrated  for  containing  the  miracle-work- 
ing  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  called 
NSire  Dame  du  Pvy.    Many  of  the  popes 
and  ancient  kings  of  France  have  Tisited 
it.    The  numbers  that  flock  to  the  cathe- 
dral are  not  so  great  as  formerly,  owing  to 
the  original  figures,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah, having  been  destroyed  or  removed, 
and  the  present  ones  made  by  a  native  art- 
ist   On  the  side  of  the  church  is  a  tablet 
recording  the  number  of  priests  who  were 
slangbtered  here  by  the  Revolutionists  in 
1793.    The  museum  of  Le  Puy  contains 
one  of  the  most  valuable  oollectlons  of 
mineralogical  and  geological  specimens  in 
France.     The  mahufiM^ure  of  cotton-lace 
is  carried  on  here  to  great  extent,  some 
fine  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  moseom.    The  remains  of  Da  Gneso- 
lin,  the  Ulnstrioas  warrior  and  Constable 
of  France,  were  removed  and  deposited 
here  in  the  Church  of  St  Laurent. 

A  short  distance  from  Le  Pay  lies  the 
town  of  E^paUUy.  On  the  summit  of  a 
rock  stands  the  ancient  castle  in  which 
Charles  YII.  was  residing  when  the  news 
of  his  father's  death  arrived ;  he  was  im- 
mediately declared  his  successor,  whQe  at 
the  same  mooient  Henry  YI.  of  England 
was  crowned  at  Paris  with  great  pomp. 

Paris  to  Yichy  by  FotUakuhUa^  Mon- 
iaryui  JVeeen,  and  Ifoulmi,  by  the  Bonr- 
bonnais  line.  This  route  to  Vichy  is  more 
direct  than  that  via  Orleans,  and  daring 
the  season  at  Vichy  (from  May  to  October) 
an  express  train  makes  the  distance  ftrom 
Paris  in  eight  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 
If  not  wishing,  then,  to  stop  at  Orieans  or 
Bourges,  this  route  is  decidedly  the  roost 


preferable.    FoiUaiitebhau  is  described  in 
the  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

After  passing  NtmimrSf  a  town  of  4006 
inhabitants,  which  contains  an  eld  castle, 
the  former  residence  of  tin  Savoy  line  of 
the  Dukes  of  Nemours,  and  the  Ferris 
Station,  five  mUes  east  of  which,  in  the 
village  of  Bignon,  Mirabean  was  bom,  we 
arrive  at  Mtmtargu^  a  town  of  9000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Canal  de  Briare  and  Orleans,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  an  extensive  forest.  Its  castle  was 
the  former  nursery  of  the  royal  children  of 
France.  It  snirendered  to  the  rebel  Prince 
Cond6  in  1652.  The  scenery  is  now  much 
more  beantiful  as  we  approach  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  is 
sitnated  the  town  of  Briare^  from  which 
Sully's  celebrated  canal  takes  its  name. 
Tills  canal,  completed  in  1642,  connects  the 
River  Loing  at  Montargis  with  the  Seine 
at  StMammes.  Nevert  is  described  in 
Route  No.  8,  as  is  also  MottHm,  At  St. 
Germain  des  Fosses  the  traveler  changes 
cars  for  Vichy,  and  arrives  at  tiiat  town  in 
20  minutes.  Fare,  Ist  class  from  Parif,  A% 
fir.  90  c. =$8. 

Vick^.— Grand  EM  de  la  Pate,  Cfrand 
HM  du  Pare,  and  Cfrand HM  da  Ambat^ 
tador$.  These  are  the  three  best  hotels  in 
the  plaoe,  and  are  all  first-class  and  very 
reasonable.  Their  terms  are,  first  floor, 
per  day,  vin  ordinaire  included,  15  fr. ;  sec- 
ond floor,  13  fr. ;  third,  11  fr.  The  Ambassa- 
dor is  immediately  opposite  the  beantiful 
Cassino  and  music-stand,  where  a  most 
capital  orchestra  perfcrms  twice  each  day. 
The  Du  Pare  is  opposite  the  beantifiil  park 
which  connects  the  Etablissement- Ther- 
mal with  the  Cassino.  The  De  la  Paix  is 
also  opposite  the  park. 

Lif^ts  are  charged  extra,  and,  in  some 
of  the  houses,  half  a  franc  per  day  for  serv- 
ice. It  is  customary  for  all  the  guests  to 
breakfest  and  dine  at  a  table  d'h6te. 

Vidt!^  is  a  town  of  6000  inhabitants,  pret- 
tily  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  AUier, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Baden-Baden, 
has  more  vidtors  during  tiie  season  than 
any  other  watering-place  in  Europe.  There 
were  registered  alone  in  1868,  28,500.  A?, 
though  Baden  is  visited  by  40,000  per  yeat; 
few  of  those  take  the  waters,  whereas  near- 
ly every  visitor  to  Vichy  does.  The  proof 
of  their  eflScacy  is  the  steadily  incre«sing 
number  each  year.    Two  hundred  yean 
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ago  it  was  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  the 
vicinity,  as  well  as  many  who  could  afford 
to  oome  from  a  distance.  The  first  inspect- 
or was  appointed  by  Henry  IV.,  in  1608. 
Visitors  to  Vichy  should  read  the  letters 
of  Madame  S6vign6;  she  graphically  de- 
scribes the  manners  and  cnstoms  of  the  vis- 
itors to  Vichy  during  her  time. 

The  Thermal  Establishment  of  Vichy  is 
now  decidedly  the  largest  and  best  regu- 
lated in  France.  It  consists  of  three  sep- 
arate buildings,  each  containing  complete 
bathing  apparatus :  the  largest  owes  its  or- 
igin to  the  munificence  of  Adelaide  and 
Victoria,  sisters  of  Louis  XVI. ;  then  the 
hospital  establishment;  and,  lastly,  the  im- 
mense and  splendidly  directed  new  build- 
ing erected  by  the  company,  which  has 
leased  the  establishment  from^the  govern- 
ment for  the  term  of  fifty  years.  These 
three  buildings  contain  over  300  cabinets 
for  baths,  with  40  others  for  different  kinds 
of  douches.  Each  bath  occupying  an  hour, 
the  company  can  consequently  accommo- 
date 3000  persons  daily.  In  1868  there 
were  172,600  baths  and  douches  paid  for; 
there  were  2,416,500  pints  of  waters  bottled 
and  exported  to  different  parts  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  The  company  also  sold  224,000 
bottles  of  other  sources,  as  well  as  52,000 
bottles  of  Chateldon,  a  water  much  used  in 
the  hotels  of  Vichy ;  80,000  lbs.  of  tiie  salts 
of  Vichy  extracted  f^om  the  water  by  dif" 
fiued  cryttallizalion  for  the  purposes  of 
drink  and  bath,  and  450,000  boxes  of  pas- 
tiles  of  different  forms.  There  is  a  govern- 
ment stamp  on  all  boxes  of  pastiles  and  jars 
of  salts,  placed  there  by  a  commlssaiy  of 
the  government,  that  purchasers  may  not 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  carbonate  of  soda 
used  in  trade  to  make  Vichy  water.  Nature 
is  the  best  chemist.  Use  the  genuine,  or 
don*t  use  any,  is  the  advice  of  all  first-class 
physicians. 

The  springs  of  Vichy  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber, eight  of  which  are  natural  and  four 
artificial.  The  principal  are  La  Grande 
Grille,  Le  Puks-Carri,  Le  PuU  Chomel  Lu- 
cat^  VhdpUal^  Les  Celestms  (these  are  all 
from  natural  sources),  and  ffauterivej  Me^- 
datnetj  and  ParCy  artesian.  These  are  all 
the  property  of  the  state.  The  sources 
Lartfy  and  Larbaud  are  private  property. 

All  these  springs  have  the  same  physical 
property;  they  only  differ  in  their  tem- 
perature, whidi  gives  them  different  tastes. 
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They  are  composed  of  the  same  ingredi- 
ents, and  have  the  same  chemical  proper- 
ties, but  they  diffisr  slightly  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  ingredient,  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda  predominating.  They  are  also  large- 
ly impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  They 
are  gaseous,  alkaline,  and  thermal  in  va- 
rious degrees.  In  all  the  natural  springs 
the  quantity  and  the  temperature  are  in  di- 
rect ratio,  that  is,  they  increase  or  diminish 
at  the  same  time.  Where  the  water  is 
most  abundant  it  is  always  the  warmest. 
The  Celestina  is  the  only  exception  to  this 
rule.  These  waters  are  used  internally  and 
externally  as  drinks,  baths,  and  douches. 
The  usual  time  to  perform  a  cure  is  twen- 
ty-one days,  but  many  physicians  say  there 
is  no  fixed  time ;  it  depends  on  the  patients 
and  on  the  disease.  The  springs  of  Vichy 
are  good  for  nearly  all  diseases  of  a  chronic 
order,  but  only  certain  in  those  affecting 
organs  below  the  diaphragm. 

The  principal  diseases  for  which  the  wa- 
ters are  known  to  be  efficacious  are  diseases 
of  the  Hoer,  skbt,  ffravel,  gout,  rhetanatism, 
womb,  indigettum,  diabetes,  and  catarrh.  It 
is  said  that  in  cases  of  govt  and  diabetes  the 
soothing  effects  of  the  Vichy  waters  are  su- 
perior to  all  known  remedies.  The  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  proves 
their  efficacy.  The  prices  for  baths  of  the 
first  class  are  three  fhuics;  the  same  for 
douches ;  second  class,  two  fhmcs ;  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  being  in  tiie  quan- 
tity of  linen.  There  are  some  reserved  cab- 
inets where  you  can  repose  on  a  bed  after 
your  bath  for  one  franc  extra. 

The  new  Gassino,  the  charm  and  pride 
of  Vichy,  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant  of 
the  kind  in  Europe;  it  covers  over  twenty- 
five  thousand  square  feet.  The  theatre 
alone  contains  800  large  arm-chairs,  all 
numbered,  each  subscriber  retaining  his 
own  seat  during  the  term  of  his  subscrip- 
tion. The  price  per  month  is  fift^  francs ; 
this  gives  you  also  ^he  right  to  all  parts  of 
the  Cassino  as  well,  viz.,  the  taiUes  dejeux 
(no  toj^  vert  or  roulette),  the  balls,  concerts, 
chairs  in  the  park,  at  the  Celestins,  read- 
ing-room, etc  Subscribers  to  the  Cassino 
alone  pay  twenty  francs,  and  enjoy  all  the 
rights  except  to  the  theatre.  Entrance  to 
the  theatre  (when  not  occupied  by  subscri- 
bers), four  francs;  boxes  containing  four 
chaks,  ten  firancs. 

In  addition  to  the  theatre  (where  per- 
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formances  by  the  best  artists  are  given 
nightly),  the  Cassino  contains  a  splendid 
concert  and  ballroom,  a  satte  dejeux^  read- 
ing-room for  both  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
biUiard-room,  smoking-room,  all  splendidly 
furnished  and  decorated.  The  billiard- 
Toom  contains  fonr  good  tables,  and  is  un- 
der the  charge  of  Professor  Gibelin,  proba- 
bly the  best  teacher  in  Paris.  He  spends 
his  sonuners  at  Vichy. 

In  1862,  a  beantiftil  park,  containing 
twenty-six  acres,  was  laid  ont  along  the 
banks  of  the  Allier ;  it  contains  many  bean- 
tif  nl  promenades ;  it  is  protected  by  a  digoe 
1^  milae  long;  behind  this  parte  may  be 
seen  the  Soeker  deg  CthtHmt,  at  the  foot  of 
whkh  that  spring  rises ;  it  takes  its  name 
from  a  convent  of  that  name  which  former- 
ly stood  on  its  top.  Its  geological  con- 
struction is  very  curions. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  has  done 
much  toward  the  advancement  of  Yichy. 
Its  digHe,  park,  reservoir  of  fresh  water  for 
the  use  of  the  town,  a  h6tel  de  ville,  light- 
ing with  gaS)  in  addition  to  three  beantifril 
ch&lets  bidlt  for  his  own  nse  and  at  his  own 
expense,  are  all  due  to  him. 

There  are  nomeroos  pleasant  excursions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Vichy,  viz.,  to  the  Chateau 
of  Ramdan,  distance  ten  miles:  this  was 
fonnerly  the  property  of  Madame  Adelaide, 
the  sister  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  bequeathed 
it  to  lier  nephew,  the  Due  de  Montpensier. 
The  tariff  for  two  horses  to  Randan  is  24  fr. 
to  the  Chateau  de  Bourhon  Bnatet^  distance 
ten  miles.  Some  very  beautiful  views  may 
be  had  during  this  excursion ;  fare,  two 
horses,  22  fr.  to  CAaiMm^  the  source  of  the 
celebrated  water  by  that  name ;  price  20  fr. 
to  Let  MaHavamx^  a  romantic  fdld  gorge. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle  which  belonged  to  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, 10  fr.  La  MorUagne  VerUj  a  very  line 
view  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sichon,  10  fr. 
The  tariff  in  the  town  fh>m  six  A.M.  until 
midnight,  one  horse,  1  fr.  25c.  the  course, 
and  25c.  the  hour;  for  two  horses,  the 
course  2  fr.,  the  hour  3  fr. 

The  principal  consulting  physicians  at 
Vichy  are  Dr.Amable  Dubois,  inspector; 
Dr.Willemin,  assistant,  and  Dr.  Casimir 
Daumas.  The  last-named  has  written  an 
admirable  work  on  the  Vicby  waters,  and 
stands  bigh  in  the  profession. 

If  entering  Switzerland  fh>m  Vichy,  the 
most  direct  route  is  to  Geneva  via  Lyons ; 


time  to  Lyons  Tli.  dOro.  Expense,  Ist  class, 
18  f.  60  c.  =#8.72. 

Returning  to  St.  Germain  de  FotUs, 
where  the  traveler  changes  cars,  and  soon 
passes  the  important  town  of  J&mzium,  which 
contains  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  finely 
situated,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  at 
the  head  of  that  river's  navigation.  From 
hence  tiie  productions  of  Lyon  and  the  Le- 
vant, the  coal  of  St  Etienne,  and  the  iron 
of  Soutliem  France,  wliich  have  been 
brought  here  by  canal  or  rail,  are  convey* 
ed  to  Nantes,  on  the  western  coast  of 
France,  or  by  the  Loire,  and  Canal  de  Bri- 
are,  and  the  Seine  to  Paris.  Notice  the 
admirable  bridge  over  the  Loire,  which 
cost  $600,000.  After  passing  through  a 
tunnel  nearly  two  miles  long,  we  arrive  at 
Tarare,  a  town  of  15,000  hihabitants,  noted 
for  its  manufacture  of  muslin,  tiie  town 
and  all  the  immediate  vicinity  being  em- 
ployed in  that  branch  of  industry'.  The 
muslin  is  remarkable  for  its  fineness,  and 
the  weavers  are  obliged  to  work  in  the 
damp  and  cold,  the  moisture  being  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  thread  from  breaking. 

Perrache,  th^  Lyon  Btaldon,  For  descrip- 
tion of  Ljon,  see  Index. 

Fh>m  Lyon  to  Geneva,  express,  4h.  45m. 
Fare,  16 1 90  c.  =$8.87,  vid  Amberien,  Cu- 
loz,  and  Bellegarde.  At  Amberieu  yon 
change  cars,  taking  the  train  from  Paris. 
[At  Culoz,  if  on  your  way  to  Italy  by 
Mount  Cenis,  you  change  cars.]  Take 
your  seat  in  the  right-hand  side  of  the  cars, 
as  the  rail  keeps  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
River  Rlione,  and  the  scenery  is  very  beau- 
tiful. Bellegarde  is  the  frontier  station  in 
France;  passengers  from  Switzerland  are 
here  asked  for  passports,  and  their  baggage 
is  examined.  You  had  better  have  a  pass- 
port, as  the  authorities  have  the  right  to 
demand  them  from  Americans,  not  from 
Englishmen. 

The  river  here  becomes  exceedingly 
narrow,  and  the  scenery  wild  and  pictur- 
esque. After  passing  several  tunnels  of 
more  or  less  length,  wo  enter  the  Tumielof 
Credo,  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  which 
cost  one  and  a  half  million  of  dollars  to 
France,  and  three  years  of  time.  It  is  one 
of  the  longest  in  Europe.  After  passing 
this  tunnel,  notice  on  the  left  the  powerful 
fortress  of  Eduee,  originally  erected  by  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy.  It  is  built  on  the  side  of 
a  wild  and  narrow  gorge,  formed  by  Mont 
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Vonache  on  tho  side  of  Savoy,  and  Mont 
Credo,  a  spur  of  the  Jura,  on  the  side  of 
France.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  celebrated 
Vauban,  but  dismantled  by  the  Austrians 
after  the  downfall  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
but  has  since  been  repaired,  at  great  ex- 
pense,  by  the  French  government,  and  is 
one  of  the  greatest  strong-holds  in  Europe. 

Eight  miles  flrom  Bellegarde  we  pass  the 
station  Chancy,  the  fh>ntier  town  of  Switz- 
erland. No  examination  of  baggage  nor 
passports. 

For  Geneva,  see  Index. 


ROUTE  No.  9. 

From  Paris  to  ManeilUi,  Toulon,  Nice, 
MenUntn,  and  Genoa,  by  Fontainebleau,  Di- 
jon, Macon,  Lyons,  Valence,  Avignon:  rail- 
road finished  to  Nice ;  will  be  completed  to 
Genoa  in  two  years ;  fare  to  Marseilles,f  19. 

Fontainebleau  is  described  among  the 
suburbs  of  Paris.  The  next  place  of  imi 
portance  is  Dijon  and  the  wine-growing 
district  of  Burgundy.  It  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  40,000  inhabitants,  and  has  many 
fine  public  walks  and  beautiful  environs. 
Principal  hotel,  Hotel  de  Jura,  in  front  of 
the  station,  and  most  admirably  managed. 
The  principal  buildings  are  a  palace  of  the 
Princess  of  Cond6,  a  castle  built  by  Louis 
XIV.,  which  now  serves  for  barracks,  the 
church  of  N6tre  Dame,  built  in  the  purest 
Grotbic  style,  and  remarkable  for  the  bold- 
ness of  its  construction :  it  contains  the  ca- 
thedral clock,  made  by  Jacques  Marques, 
and  seized  upon  by  Philippe  le  Hardi  at 
Courtrai,  as  one  of  the  most  curious  trwks 
then  in  existence ;  its  bells  are  struck  by 
two  hammer-men,  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  called  Jacquemars,  a  corruption 
of  the  maker's  name.  Dijon  contains  a 
prefecture,  a  large  old  court-house,  theatre, 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  orphan  asylum,  also 
a  national  court  for  the  departments,  courts 
of  assize  and  commerce,  a  university-acad- 
emy, numerous  colleges,  schools  of  med- 
icine and  fine  art,  and  a  botanic  garden. 
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It  contains  manufactories  of  woolen  febrics, 
linen,  cotton,  earthenware,  soap,  beer,  and 
candles.  Its  principal  dependence,  how- 
ever, is  in  its  wine-trade,  being  the  princi- 
pal d6p<^t  and  market  for  the  sale  of  the 
Burgundy  wines  which  grow  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

As  our  travelers  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
a  wine-drinking  people,  and  as  commodi- 
ties can  be  sold  or  withheld  at  pleasure, 
and  be  mingled  and  adulterated  with  no 
regard  to  the  natoral  principle  of  the  arti- 
cle in  adherence  to  blind  cupidity,  and 
where  the  price,  too,  ceases  to  be  the  natu- 
ral maricet  valne,  it  is  abscdntdy  necessa- 
ry to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent brands,  manner  of  preparation,  and 
the  amount  distilled,  in  self-protection,  that 
every  petty  dealer  in  the  article  may  not 
have  it  in  his  power  to  call  wines  by  ft«ud- 
ulent  names,  not  only  imposing  upon  you, 
but  every  friend  who  partakes  of  your  hos- 
pitality. For  this  purpose,  the  author 
has  made  a  short  extract  from  Redding*s 
*<  Modem  Wines,"  on  the  subject  of  Bur- 
gundy  wines.  We  have  described  the 
Bordeaux  wines  in  Route  No.  5,  and  will 
describe  the  Champagne  wines  on  our  route 
to  Strasbourg. 

**  Ancient  Burgundy  now  forms  the  three 
departments  of  the  Cote  d*Or,  the  Sa6ne 
et  Loire,  and  the  Yonne.  The  wine  dis- 
trict is  situated  between  46°  and  48°  lat., 
and  is  about  60  leagues  long  by  80  wide. 
The  most  celebrated  district  is  the  CSte 
cTOr,  thus  named  on  account  of  the  rich- 
ness of  its  vineyards.  It  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  chain  of  gentle  calcareous 
hills,  which  extend  northeast  and  south- 
west from  Dijon  into  the  department  of 
the  Sa6ne  and  Loire,  including  a  small 
part  of  the  arrondissement  of  D^jon  and  all 
that  of  Beaune.  One  side  of  these  hills 
presents  an  eastern,  and  one  a  south  and 
southeastern  aspect,  both  of  which  are 
highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
The  vineyards  cover  the  elevations  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  their  range,  at  the 
bases  of  which  a  plain  of  argillaceous, 
deep-reddish  earth  extends  itself,  rich  in 
agricultural  produce  of  another  species. 
The  training  of  the  vines  is  after  the  low 
method,  on  sticks  about  three  feet  long. 
They  are  set  much  closer  together  than  is 
in  general  customary.  The  superfices  de> 
voted  to  vine  cultivation  in  the  depart* 
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ment  of  CAte  d*Or  is  aboat  63,878  acres. 
The  department  of  the  Sa6iie  and  Loire, 
the  least  important  district  of  Bargandy 
as  respects  the  quality  of  the  vines,  con- 
tains 76,776  acres  of  yineyards.  The  third 
district  of  Borgnndy,  the  department  of 
the  Yonne,  nearly  equals  the  C6te  d'Or  in 
the  quality  ot  its  produce,  while  its  vine- 
yards are  more  eztensiye,  containing  no 
less  than  84,(^75  acres  of  sur&ce.  The  to- 
tal of  acres  in  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy 
are  23i,228.  The  value  of  the  wines  pro- 
duced in  the  whole  of  Burgundy,  in  years  of 
ordinary  production,  amounts  to  52,189,485 
francs — over  ten  mUlions  of  dollars.  The 
wines  of  France  are  grateful  and  ben- 
eficial to  the  palate  and  to  health ;  they 
do  not,  by  being  too  strongly  impregnated 
with  brandy,  carry  disease  into  the  stom- 
ach at  the  moment  of  social  joy ;  they 
cheer  and  exhilarate,  while  they  fascinate 
all  but  coarse  palates  with  their  delicate 
flavor.  About  a  million  of  hectolitres,* 
out  of  2,126,798,  are  consumed  in  the  three 
departments  composing  the  ancient  prov- 
ince ;  the  rest  is  sent  to  dififerent  ports  of 
France,  and  to  fonsign  countries,  and  natu^ 
rally  consisiB  of  the  wines  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. The  red  wines  of  Champagne  resem- 
ble them  most  in  character.  The  vine  dis- 
tricts of  Burgundy  are  known  in  the  coun- 
try by  the  divisionB  C6te  de  Nuits,  Cote  de 
Beaune,  and  C6te  Ch4lonnaise. 

"  The  difference  of  the  qualities  of  the 
wine  may  be  judged  by  the  following  listB 
of  prices,  taking  for  example  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Beaune;  in  the  centre  of  C6te  d'Or. 
There  2800  hectolitres  of  superior  wine  are 
produced  at  125  francs  each,  17,700  at  96, 
46,000  line  wines  at  60,  60,000  of  good  or- 
dinary at  80,  and  118,670  at  18  francs. 
This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  other 
districts  in  respect  to  quality,  except  in 
the  department  of  the  Sa6ne  and  Loire— 
80  francs  the  hectolitre  is  the  highest 
price,  and  16  the  lowest.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Tonne,  the  higher  classes  of 
real  Burgundy  fetch  from  800  to  400  francs 
the  muidyj  w  rather  126  the  hectolitre, 
while  the  lowest  brings  but  14  francs. 
The  white  wines  bring  from  98  to  28. 
Thus  the  white  wines  neither  rise  as  high 
nor  sink  as  low  as  the  red.  The  quantity 
of  alcohol  in  these  wines  is  said  to  be  18.60 
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per  cent.,  but,  in  this  respect,  there  is  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  experiments, 
as  no  two  wines  are  exactly  alike  in  point 
of  strength.  The  results  yet  obtained  are 
not,  therefore,  very  satis&ctory. 

*' Burgundy  is  jterhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  all  the  known  rod  wines,  in  the  qualities 
which  are  deemed  most  essential  to  vinous 
perfection.  The  flavor  is  delicious,  the 
bouquet  exquisite,  and  the  superior  delica- 
cy which  it  possesses  justly  entitles  it  to 
be  held  first  in  estimation  of  all  the  red 
wines  known.  It  can  not  be  mixed  with 
any  other;  even  two  of  the  first  growth 
mingled  deteriorate  the  quality  and  injure 
the  bouquet. 

''  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  histo- 
ry of  the  lower  growths  of  the  wines  of 
Burgundy,  because  they  are  rarely  export- 
ed. It  will  suffice  to  take  a  cursory  no- 
tice of  them,  and  dwell  longest  on  those 
wines  which  are  best  known  out  of  France. 
The  three  more  celebrated  districts  have 
been  previously  enumerated,  namely,  those 
of  Beaune,  Nuit,  and  Chalonnaise. 

**  The  fine  wines  of  Upper  Burgundy,  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Dyon,  are  the  prod- 
uce of  about  700  hectares,  while  in  the  ar- 
rondissement of  Beaune  7000  are  cultivated 
for  making  the  better  growths.  The  ar- 
rondissement of  D^on,  near  Gevray,  6  miles 
from  D^on^  produces  the  red  and  white 
Chamb^tiui  The  vineyard  is  very  small. 
The  soil  is  gravelly,  with  loam.  The  gravel 
is  calcareous,  and  the  subsoil  marl,  with 
amall  shells.  It  is  a  wine  of  great  fullness, 
keeps  well,  and  has  the  aroma  perfect.  It 
was  the  favorite  wine  of  Napoleon.  The 
first  class  never  passes  out  of  France. 
They  make  an  efiervescing  Chambertin,  a 
wine  inferior  to  good  Champagne.  It 
wants  the  delicate  bouquet  of  Champagne, 
by  the  absence  of  which  it  is  easily  detect- 
ed. The  French  complain  of  its  having  too 
much  strength;  but  this  would  commend 
it  in  Enc^and  or  America.  It  is  a  very 
delicate  wine  notwithstanding,  and  highly 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  It  has. been  fre- 
quently imported  into  London,  and  is  much 
commended  by  those  whose  regard  for  the 
delicate  bouquet  of  Champagne  is  less  than 
that  for  the  carbonic  effervescence  of  sim- 
ilar growths.  In  spirit  it  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  above  the  average  of  Champagne, 
which  it  resembles  so  much  that  persons 
not  judges  might  easily  mistake  the  one 
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for  the  other.  The  principal  plants  used 
are  those  called  the  Ncirien  and  Pmeau. 
The  Gibaudot  and  the  Gamete  which  last 
grape  has  an  ill  name,  are  used  for  the  in- 
ferior kinds  of  wine.  The  Gamei  yields 
largely,  sometimes  a  thousand  gallons  an 
acre.  It  is  manured,  and  is  called  the  poor 
man's  wine.  The  Chaudatatf,  tat  white 
wine,  is  gathered  here  at  the  latest  period, 
and  carefully  assorted.  There  is  a  saying 
that  a  bottle  of  Chambertin,  a  ragout  a  la 
SardafMpalt,  and  a  lady  causeuH^  are  the 
three  best  companions  at  table  in  France. 

**  At  B^ze,  St.  Jacques,  Mazy,  Y^roilles, 
Musigny,  Cbambolle,  the  Clos  Bemardon, 
du  Roi,  of  the  Chapitre,  of  Chendve,  of 
Marcs  d'Or,  of  Violettes,  of  D^on,  in  the 
commune  of  that  name,  most  excellent 
wine  is  made.  In  the  Clos  de  la  Perri^re, 
in  the  commune  of  Fixin,  belonging  to  M. 
Montmort,  a  wine  in  quality  and  value 
equal  to  Chambertin  is  grown.  Many  of 
these  vineyards  produce  white  wines  as 
well  as  red. 

'*  In  Beaune,  as  already  stated,  the  wine 
country  is  much  more  extensive  than  in 
Dijjon.     The  aspect,  as  before  observed,  is 
northeast  and  southwest,  being  the  direc- 
tion of  the  main  road  conducting  fromD^n 
to  Chalon-sur-Saune,  passing  through  the 
towns  of  Beauno  and  Nohs,  both  names  fa- 
miliar to  connoissevrB  in  wine«    The  first 
commune  Is  Yougeot.     Upon  the  right 
hand  on  leaving  the  village,  the  vineyard 
of  that  name,  once  belonging  to  a  convent, 
is  seen  extending  about  400  yards  along 
the  side  of  the  road :  it  forms  an  indosure 
of  about  48  hectares,  112^  acres  English, 
and  sold  for  1,200,000  francs;  the  aspect 
is  E.S.E.,  and  the  slope  of  the  ground 
makes  an  angle  of  from  8^  to  4^.     Here 
is  produced  the   celebrated  wine   Clos- 
Vougeot     The  upper  part  of  the  land 
turns  a  Httle  more  south,  forming  an  angle 
of  5^  or  6^.     The  soil  upon  the  surface 
differs  in  this  vineyard ;  the  lower  part  b 
clay,  while  the  uppermost  has  a  mixture  of 
lime,  and  there  tiie  beet  wine  is  g^wn. 
The  average  is  about  two  hogsheads  and  a 
half  the  English  acre.    No  manure  is  used ; 
but  the  soil  from  the  bottom  is  carried  up 
and  mingled  with  that  at  the  top.     The 
cellars  contain  vats,  each  of  which  contains 
about  14  hogsheads,  in  which  the  must  is 
fermented :  the  time  occupied  is  uncertain. 
The  wine  is  best  when  the  fermentation  is 
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most  rapid.    Above  this  vineyard  is  an« 
other  choice  spot,  called  Ess^jaux,  which  is 
much  esteemed,  but  less  so  than  the  high- 
er part  of  Clos-Vougeot.     Farther  on  is 
Yosnes,  a  village  which  produces  the  most 
exquisite  wines  that  can  be  drank,  uniting 
to  richness  of  color  the  most  delicate  per- 
fume, a  racy  flavor,  fine  aroma,  and  spirit. 
*^The  most  celebrated  of  these  wines 
are  the  Romanie'ffivaMi  (so  called  from  a 
monastery  of  that  name),  BomaMie^oniiy 
Richebourg,  and  La  Tache,    The  vineyard 
producing  the  first^mentioned  wine  is  be- 
low those  which  yield  the  Ricbebourg  and 
Roman^e-Conti,  and  contains  only  10  hec- 
tares of  ground,     llie  Roman6e-Conti  is 
considered  the  most  perfect  and  best  wine 
in  Burgundy.     Ouvrard,  the  contractor, 
bought  this  vineyard  for  80,000  francs. 
The  wine  is  produced  in  an  inclosnre  of 
about  2  hectares  in  extent,  forming  a  paral- 
lelogram, and  the  quantity  made  is  very 
small.     The  Richebourg  inclosure,  of  the 
same  form,  contains  only  about  6  hectares. 
The  aspect  of  the  Roman6e-Conti  is  south- 
east, and  the  ground  forms  an  angle  of  5^  in 
slope.    There  is  no  difierence  in  the  man- 
agement frx>m  that  of  the  neighboring 
growths. 

"  Continuing  to  follow  the  road,  about  a 
league  from  Yosnes  is  the  onall  town  of 
Nuits.  A  part  of  the  ground  extends  south- 
west, and  is  mostly  flat     Upon  this  supe- 
rior wines  are  grown ;  and  among  them, 
on  a  spot  of  only  6  hectares  in  extent,  in  a 
slope  with  a  soathwestem  aspect  oif  not 
more  than  8°  or  4^,  the  well-known  St. 
George*s,  of  exquisite  flavor,  delicious  bou- 
quet, and  great  delicacy.     The  other  vine- 
yards on  the  road  produce  wines  of  ordi- 
nary quality.     In  the  commune  of  Aloxe 
a  wine  called  Corton  is  grown,  which  is  in 
repute  for  its  bouquet,  delicacy,  and  bril- 
liant color.     The  ground  upon  which  this 
wine  is  made  gives  only  lO.or  12  litres  of 
wine  each  hectare,  of  which  there  are  but 
46.     Nothing  is  more  remarkable  or  unac- 
countable than  the  difference  of  production 
in  these  fine  wine  districts.    The  most  de- 
licious wines  are  sometimes  grown  on  one 
little  spot  only,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards 
which  produce  no  other  but  of  ordinary 
quality;  wlule,  in  another  place,  the  prod- 
uct of  a  vineyard,  in  proportion  to  its  sur- 
face, shall  be  incredibly  small,  yet  of  ex- 
quisite quality ;  at  the  same  time,  in  t^ 
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8oU,  aspect,  treatment  as  to  culture  and  spe- 
cies of  plant,  there  shall  be  no  perceptible 
difference  to  the  eye  of  the  experienced 
-wine-grower.  In  such  a  district  as  the 
Cdte  d*€>r  it  is  difidnence  of  site  rather  than 
treatment  to  which  the  superior  wine  owes 
its  repute,  for  there  is  no  want  of  oompeti- 
tion  in  laboring  after  excellence. 

**  Bordering  on  Aloxe  is  the  rinejard 
of  Beaune,  a  well-known  wine  of  a  very 
agreeable  character.  Not  tar  ftom  thence 
is  produced  the  Vohay,  a  fine,  delicate,  light 
wine,  witii  the  taste  of  the  raspberry,  and 
Pomard,  of  somewhat  more  bod^  than  y<4- 
nay,  and,  therefore,  better  calculated  to 
keep,  especially  in  warm  dimatas.  These 
are  wines  whidi,  iHien  genuine,  bear  a 
good  character  all  over  the  world. 

**  Between  Yc^ay  and  Meursanlt  tiie 
yineyard  of  Santenot  is  situated.  It  con- 
sists of  tw^ve  hectares  upon  a  soutiiem 
slope.  The  higher  part  produces  a  cele- 
brated white  wine,  called  Meorsanlt ;  the 
•  middle  and  lower  a  red,  which  is  consider* 
ed  preferable  to  Volnay.  In  tiie  neigh- 
borhood of  Meursault  are  grown  the  wines 
denominated  '  passe-tous-grains*  by  the 
French,  and  the  dry  white  wines,  of  a  slight 
sulphurous  taste,  and  much  drank  in  hot 
seasons,  called  wine  of  Oendvri^s^  of  the 
6kHitte  d'Or,  and  of  Perri^res.  The  quan- 
tity of  hectares  on  which  these  last  wines 
are  grown  Is  but  sixteien.  The  situation 
to  the  southwest  of  Meursault,  where  it 
joins  Pnligny,  is  noted  fbr  the  delicious 
white  wine  oJled  Moni-Rachet,  of  exqui- 
site perfome,  and  deemed  one  of  the  most 
perfect  white  wines  of  Burgundy,  and  even 
of  France,  being  the  French  Tokay,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  connoisseurs,  but  only  in 
renown,  fbr  these  wines  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  The  yine-ground 
of  Mont-Bachet  is  divided  into  VAimi  Mont- 
Bachet,  le  CkeoaUer  Mont-Bachet,  and  la 
BaUtrd  Mont-Bachet  The  vineyard  of 
the  Chevalier,  which  is  on  the  higher  part 
of  the  ground,  is  a  slope  of  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  degrees,  and  c(mtains  about  eighteen 
hectares.  L*Aine,  or  the  true  Mont-Ba- 
chet, is  about  six  or  seven  hectares.  The 
Batard  is  only  separated  flnom  the  two  oth- 
er vineyards  by  the  road  iThich  leads  fit>m 
Puligny  to  Chassagne,  and  contains  about 
twelve  hectares.  These  vineyards  have 
all  the  same  southeastern  aspect,  yet  the 
wine  from  them  is  so  difVerent  in  quality 
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that,  while  Mont-Bachet  sells  for  1200 
firancs  the  hectolitre,  the  Chevalier  brings 
but  600,  and  the  Batard  only  400.  Theiv 
are  two  vine-grounds  near,  called  the  Per- 
rikres  and  Clavoyon,  which  produce  the 
white  wines,  sought  after  only  fhwn  their 
vicinity  to  Mont-Bachet. 

"  Chassagne,  four  leagues  southwest  of 
Beaune,  called  Chassagne  le  Haut,  and  Le 
Bas,  not  far  ftrom  Puligny,  is  productive 
vine-land.  The  canton  of  Morgeot  con- 
tains twenty  hectares,  which  produce  a 
red  wine  mndi  sought  after.  It  fhoes  the 
soothweet,  and  owes  its  good  qualities  to 
its  excellent  aspect.  The  village  of  Sas- 
tenay,  on  the  borders  of  the  department 
terminating  the  elevated  land,  grows  some 
choice  wines,  such  as  Clos-Tavannes,  Clos- 
Pitdis,  and  the  Gravitoes,  though  not  equal 
in  quality  to  those  already  enumerated. 
There  is  an  infinite  variety  hi  tiie  winee 
of  Burgundy  which  an  TgngHfhypftw  can 
hardly  comprehend.  Accustomed  to  winea 
less  delicate  than  intoxicating,  and  regard- 
ful rather  of  the  wine  taken  fh>m  habit 
tlian  quality,  his  favorite  beverage  is  cho- 
sen more  flnom  that  cause  than  perfection 
of  flavOT.  The  nature  of  the  soU,  the  as- 
pect, the  season,  the  plant,  and  mode  of 
culture,  as  well  as  the  making,  each  and 
all  equally  affect  the  quality  of  these  wines 
more  than  wines  in  general,  on  account  of 
their  great  delicacy.  The  most  finished 
and  perfect  Burgundies,  the  Flinch  say, 
are  deteriorated  by  so  short  a  voyage  as 
that  across  the  Channel  from  Calais  to  Do- 
ver, indnding,  of  course,  the  joum^  to 
tiie  former  |Jaoe.  They  are  never  sent 
away  but  in  bottle. 

«*  The  best  Burgundies,  called  Ut  ikit  de 
cuoSet,  are  finom  the  select  vines,  namely, 
ihe  Noirim  and  Pmeau,  Grown  on  the 
best  spots  in  the  vineyard,  having  the 
finest  aspect,  these  rank  first  in  quality, 
and  are  wines,  when  well  made  in  fiivora- 
ble  seasons,  which  include  every  excel- 
lence that  the  most  choice  palate  can  appre- 
ciate :  fine  color,  enough  odT  spirit,  redness, 
good  body,  great  fineness,  an  aroma  and 
bouquet  very  powerful,  strong  in  odor,  and 
that  peculiar  taste  which  so  remarkably 
distinguishes  them  firom  all  other  wines  of 
France.  .  The  next,  called  the  first  c«t^ 
vms  de  pnmeur^  approximate  very  closely 
to  the  first  class  in  quality,  except  that  the 
perfume  is  not  quite  80  high.    Goodwines, 
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hs  bonnm  ciw4es,  which  are  grown  on  a  soil 
less  favorable  than  the  furegoing,  are  in 
an  aspect  inferior,  fairly  rank  third  in 
quality.  Then  come  let  envies  rondes,  hav- 
ing the  same  color  as  the  foregoing,  and 
equal  their  strength,  but  wanting  their 
full  fineness  and  boaquet.  Next,  they  dis- 
tinguish the  second  and  third  cunks,  the 
color  of  which  is  often  weak  to  the  pore- 
ceding  growths.  They  are  deficient  in 
sphrit,  and  destitute  of  fineness  and  flavor. 
These  three  last  classes  of  the  wines  of 
Burgundy 'come  from  the  same  species  of 
wine  as  the  two  first,  but  the  soil  is  inferi- 
or, or  the  aspect  not  so  good,  being,  per- 
haps, more  humid,  or  less  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Their  abundance  compensates  the 
grower  for  their  inferiority. 

"  Of  the  common  red  wines  of  C6te  d'Or 
there  are  two  sorts,  called  wines  de  Unu 
$rain^  or  pane  tout  grams j  which  come  from 
a  mixture  of  the  Nmrien  and  Pmeau  grape 
with  the  Gamag,  The  wine  de  tons  grains 
is  an  ordinary  wine,  which,  when  good,  is 
much  esteemed  in  hot  seasons.  It  has  a 
deep  color,  tending  to  the  violet,  nrach 
body,  sufficient  spirit,  and,  after  a  certain 
age,  a  little  bouquet.  It  is  a  coarse  wine, 
but  will  keep  a  long  time  without  sickness 
of  any  kind,  and  is  much  valued  for  sus- 
taining such  wines  as  tend  to  dissolution. 
It  is  often  much  better  than  those  which 
are  called  '  les  seoonde  et  troisi^me  cnv^' 
of  a  middling  season. 

*^  There  are  only  two  sorts  of  white 
wine  in  the  C6te  d*Or ;  the  first  made  from 
the  white  Pmeau,  and  the  second  from  the 
common  plant  mingled  with  it.  These 
two  sorts  are  marked  by  two  or  three  sub- 
divisions. The  first  in  quality,  the  finest 
and  the  best,  is  the  Mont-Bachet,  already 
mentbned.  It  is  distinguishable  in  good 
years  for  its  fineness,  lightness,  bouquet, 
and  exquisite  delicacy,  haying  spirit,  with- 
out too  great  dryness,  and  a  luscious  taste, 
without  cloying  thickness.  In  making, 
they  endeavor  to  keep  it  with  as  little  col- 
or of  any  kind  as  possible ;  no  doubt  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  that  lightness 
of  hue  which  white  wines  rarely  possess, 
being  yellowish,  probably  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  which  incorporates  with 
them  while  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere. Most  of  the  other  white  wines  of 
the  C6to  d'Or  difler  most  essentially  ttom 
that  of  Mont-Rachet.  The  common  kinds 
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are  more  or  less  flat,  acid,  without  body, 
and  deficient  in  firmness  and  strength. 

**  The  prices  of  the  wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or 
differ  greatly,  and  can  not  be  "fixed.  The 
ikes  de  cwoie,  or  choice  producte  in  the  best 
3rear8,  are  not  sold  under  1000  francs  the 
queue  or  tonneau,  or  215  francs  the  hecto- 
litre. *  Les  premier  cuv^es'  in  such  sea- 
sons bring  700  or  800  francs,  according  to 
their  grades  of  distinction ;  *  les  bonne  en- 
vies,' frmn  600  to  700 ;  Mes  ronde,'  from 
400  to  600;  4es  deuxi^me  et  troisi^e,' 
from  850  to  400  and  above ;  the  others  not 
more  than  two  hundred  francs. 

"The  Mont-Rachet  brings  1200  firancs, 
the  other  white  wines  fit>m  800  to  600,  and 
the  common  sorts  from  50  to  70  the  queue. 

"  It  often  happens  in  superior  years  that 
the  best  wines,  after  making,  do  not  bear 
a  higher  price  than  400  francs;  and  yet, 
in  fifteen  months,  1200  or  1500  m  demand- 
ed for  them.  It  may  easily  oe  judged, 
therefore,  that  no  scale  of  prices,  when  the 
wines  are  perfect,  can  be  permanent,  ow-  • 
ing  to  this  circumstance.  Tlie  following 
is  a  list  of  the  prices  the  Burgundy  wines 
brought  from  the  vineyards  on  tiie  hilb 
of  Beauhe,  on  an  average  of  ten  years ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  time 
of  purohase  was  at  the  vintage,  immediate- 
ly upon  making,  and  paid  by  the  highest 
bidder,  and  not  when  the  wines  had  been 
kept.  Volnay,  the  queue,  460  frtmcs ;  Po- 
mard,  450  fr. ;  Beaune,  440  fr. ;  Savigny, 
420  fr. ;  Aloxe,  480  fr. ;  Aloxe,  the  Corton 
wine,  490  fr. ;  Chassagne,  410  fr. ;  Chas- 
sagne  Morgeot,  470  fr.  The  product  of 
Puligny,  viz. :  Mont-Rachet,  1000  fr. ;  Per- 
ri&res  and  Clavoyon,  880  fr.  Meursauh 
wines,  viz. :  Les  Oen^vri^res,  La  Gontto 
d'Or,  450  fr. ;  and  Saulenot  red  wine,  480 
fr. ;  the  common  red  wines  sell  for  90  or 
100  fr.,  and  the  white  fh>m  75  to  90  fr.,  in- 
cluding the  cask. 

**  The  wines  from  the  Nuits  district  are 
superior  to  those  of  Beaune  for  aroma, 
body,  softness,  raciness,  and  will  bear 
transport  to  any  distance :  Pr6manx,  500 
fr. ;  Nuits,  600  fr. ;  Nuite  St.  George's,  580 
fr. ;  Yosnes,  580  fr.  The  wines  of  Vosnes, 
viz.:  Richebourg,  600  fr.;  La  Sache,  600 
fr. ;  Romance  St  Yivant,  700  fr. ;  Roma- 
n6e-0onti,  6  or  7  fr.  a  bottle ;  Vougeot, 
580  fr. ;  Clos  de  Vougeot,  5  or  6  fr.  the  bot- 
tle, at  ten  or  a  dozen  years  old,  if  the  vint- 
age has  been  very  fine ;  if  otherwise,  at 
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three  or  four  years  from  the  vintage.  It 
is  presenred  in  large  vats  till  bottled,  in 
which  it  mellows  better  than  in  the  cask. 
The  quantity  prodnced  is  but  about  two 
hogsheads  and  a  half  to  the  English  acre. 
The  white  wine  made  here  has  been  long 
diminishing.  The  grape  is  the  black  and 
white  Pmeau  and  the  damdenay.  No  ma- 
nure is  permitted.  The  vines  are  fifteen 
inches  apart. 

**The  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  of 
Yongeot  and  Roman^e-Conti  do  not  usual- 
ly sell  their  wines  in  wood,  nor,  except  in 
years  of  bad  quality,  do  they  sell  them  im- 
mediately, and  then  generally  by  auction. 
They  keep  them  in  their  cellars  for  years, 
and  only  at  last  dispose  of  them  in  bottles 
made  on  purpose,  and  bearing  their  own 
seab.  In  the  arrondissement  of  D^on 
the  following  were  not  long  since  the  price 
of  two-year-old  wines.  It  may  be  judged, 
from  what  has  already  been  stated,  that 
such  a  list  can  only  be  an  approximation 
to  the  truth  for  consecutive  years.  The 
white  wines  less  celebrated  in  this  district 
than  the  red  cany  a  price  generally  of  456 
litres  the  queue,  or  about  114  gallons; 
Chambertin,  800  to  1000  fir.  the  queue; 
Gevray,  600  to  650;  Chen6ve  Montrual, 
860  to400;  Yiolettes,  810  to  860 ;  Marsan- 
nay,  dOO  to  880 ;  Perri^res,  200  to  240. 
The  red  wines  are,  per  queue,  Chamber- 
tin,  1400  to  1500  fr. ;  Gevray,  700  to  800; 
Chambolle,  700  to  800;  Chen6ve,  400  to 
460;  Dgon,  800  to  400  fir.;  Marsannay, 
and  other  ordinary  wines,  200  to  800; 
Fizin  and  Fixey,  light  wines,  good  ordi- 
nary, 150  to  250  fV.,  the  cask  included. 

**The  wines  of  the  C6te  d*Or  most  in 
repute,  and  of  the  best  class,  are  those 
which  generally  develop  their  ^^ood  quali- 
ties the  slowest,  when  they  have  not  been 
cellared  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them 
potable  too  soon.  Opinions  are  different 
upon  the  most  eligible  period  to  bottle 
them.  Some  think  that  they  preserve 
their  good  qualities  best  when  Uiey  are 
bottled,  at  the  end  of  15  months,  from  the 
vat;  but  more  think  the  third  or  fourth 
year  a  better  time,  when  the  proprietor 
can  afford  to  delay  it  so  long.  The  infe- 
rior sorts  are  delivered  for  consumption  at 
the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality.  The  fine  wines 
are  not  commonly  delivered  until  the 
month  of  March  of  the  second  year  after 


the  vintage.  The  good  ordinary  wines 
are  bottled  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or 
they  remain  longer,  if  convenient  to  the 
consumer.  The  care  bestowed  upon  the 
making  accelerates  or  retards  the  perfec- 
tion of  these  wines.  The  longest  dura- 
tion of  the  finest  wines  most  capable  of 
keeping  does  not  exceed  12  or  15  years 
from  the  season  in  which  they  are  made. 
After  that  time,  though  they  will  support 
themselves  some  years,  they  decline  in- 
stead of  improving.  From  the  second 
year  in  bottle  the  fullest  bodied  and  hardi- 
est wines  have  attained  their  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection.  All  that  can  be  de- 
sired after  this  period  is  that  they  shall 
not  deteriorate.  The  duration  of  the  or- 
dinary wines  is  not  so  easily  defined. 
They  are  rarely  kept  long  in  bottle,  for 
after  the  second  or  third  year  they  would 
become  good  for  little.  The  produce  of 
some  of  the  wines  of  the  C6te  d'Or  is  near- 
ly a  thousand  English  gallons  the  acre. 

*<  The  manner  of  Snaking  the  best  and 
most  celebrated  wines  of  the  C6te  d*Or  is 
sufildently  coarse:  the  grapes  are  com- 
monly trodden  before  they  are  thrown  into 
the  vat ;  a  part  of  the  stalks  are  then  taken 
out,  and  the  must  is  suffered  to  ferment. 
The  gathering  takes  place  in  the  hottest 
sunshine.  The  fermentation  in  the  vat, 
which  contains  about  18  hogsheads,  and 
is  usually  left  uncovered,  lasts  from  80  to 
48  hours  if  the  weather  is  hot,  and  from 
three  to  eight  days,  and  even  12  days,  if 
it  be  cold,  for  the  first  class  of  wines.  The 
white  wines  are  longer.  The  wine  is  then 
drawn  off  into  vats  containing  each  about 
700  gallons.  The  management  consists 
of  a  racking  in  the  month  of  March  follow- 
ing the  vintage,  and  a  second  racking  in 
September,  repeated  every  six  months,  for 
the  red  wines.  The  casks  are  kept  exact- 
ly filled,  and  the  wine  is  fined.  Many 
persons  make  the  first  racking  soon  after 
the  first  frost  happens,  fine  immediately, 
and  rack  again  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  then  in  the  month  of  September. 

'^The  next  division  of  Burgundy  con- 
sidered as  respects  the  excellence  of  its 
wines,  is  the  Department  of  the  Yonne. 
It  contains,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
more  space  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the 
vino  than  the  C6te  d*Or;  but,  though  it 
produces  some  wines  of  very  good  quality, 
they  are  inferior  to  those  of  that  renowned 
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district.  The  prices  in  tlie  arrondissement 
of  Auxerre  are  40  francs  tlie  muid  of  280 
litres,  to  800  and  350. 

**  These  wines  may  be  arranged  in  three 
classes :  The  first  is  made  from  the  black 
Pineau  grape  alone ;  it  has  a  good  color, 
and  agreeable  bouquet,  with  strength  and 
spirit,  and  yet  does  not  injure  the  head  or 
stomach.  In  this  class  may  be  placed  the 
following  wines  in  their  order  of  superiori- 
ty :  Chainette,  Migraine,  Clairion,  Boivins, 
Quetard,  Pied  de  Rat,  Chapotte,  Jadas, 
Boussicat,  Rosoir,  Champean,  the  lies. 
These  wines  are  produced  on  180  hectares 
of  land.  Hence  may  be  judged  tiie  vast 
variety  of  species.  They  bring  ftrom  800 
to  400  francs  the  muid ;  the  mean  price  is 
about  850  firancs.  In  the  communes  of 
Irancy  and  Cravant  wine  is  produced. 
Palotte,  worth  about  90  francs  the  hecto- 
litre, and  much  esteemed. 

"  This  district  produces  red  wines  still 
lower  in  price.  The  second  class  of  wines 
is  made  from  the  grapes  called  Tretsecai, 
romoan,  AndplatU  duBoi,  alone  or  mingled. 
Of  this  class  the  Treiteau  alone  is  the  su- 
perior kind ;  the  wine  sells  for  86  fhmcs 
the  hectolitre.  The  third  dass  is  made 
tsQm  the  vine  Gamay  or  Gamely  and  is  on 
that  account  a  common  wine,  strongly 
colored,  but  cold.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  wine,  mingled  with  white  wine,  be- 
comes sooner  ripe  than  in  its  natural  state. 
Of  the  white  wines  of  the  Tonne,  the  best 
class  is  produced  from  the  Pineau  Uane. 
The  chief  of  these  is  Chablis.  If  this  wine 
is  the  product  of  a  favorable  year  it  should 
be  very  white.  It  is  a  dry  wine,  diuretic, 
and  tastes  flinty.  The  best  wines  of  Cha- 
blis stand  in  the  following  order :  first,  Val 
Mur ;  secondly,  Vauxdesir ;  thirdly,  Gre- 
nouille ;  fourthly,  Blanchot ;  fifthly,  Mont- 
de-Milieu,  forming  togetiier  about  fiffy- 
five  hectares  of  vineyards.  These  wines 
sell  in  the  common  run  of  the  seasons  at 
from  250  to  800  francs  the  muid. 

"  The  third  class  of  white  wines  is  the 
product  of  the  Plant  vert,  grown  in  a  bad 
aspect  and  soil,  and  brings  about  28  francs 
the  hectolitre. 

*'  The  white  wines  of  the  first  quality  do 
not  keep  so  well  as  the  red.  The  first 
class  of  red  wines  ia  often  kept  in  the  wood 
for  more  than  three  years  after  bottling. 
It  is  excellent  after  it  has  remained  a  year 
in  bottle,  and  will  keep  good  for  ten  years 
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more.  The  white  wines  are  perfect  at 
three  or  four  years  old,  but  are  subject  to 
get  thick  as  they  acquire  age.  In  the 
wine  districts  of  the  Yonne  the  wines  are 
racked  twice  the  first  year,  and  not  again 
except  just  before  they  are  sold.  They 
are  never  fined  except  fdt  bottling.  The 
vineyards  of  Availlon  produce  three  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wine :  the  first  delicate, 
fine,  spirituous,  and  good,  bringing  50 
francs  the  hectolitre ;  secondly,  a  wine  of 
ordinary  qualit}-,  bringing  40  francs;  third- 
ly, common  wines,  worth  very  little.  The 
best  wines  of  Availlon  are  those  fh)m 
Ronvres,  Annay,  Month6ch6rin,  Monfaute, 
Clos  de  V6zeley,  and  Clos  de  Givry.  Wines 
which  form  the  ordinary  wines  of  rich  fam- 
ilies are  Vault,  Yalloux,  Champgachot, 
Thurot,  Girolles,  and  Etandes.  These 
wines  are  treated  very  nearly  the  same  as 
in  Auxerre  prior  to  bottling.  The  Champ- 
gachot  is  liable  to  a  singular  disease.  In 
spite  of  racking,  and  adl  the  care  taken, 
it  is  sometimes  loaded,  in  spring,  with  a 
cloudiness,  which  changes  its  taste  and 
hue.  In  this  state  they  are  careful  not  to 
disturb  it,  and  it  soon  works  itself  clear 
and  of  a  good  color.  It  is  rarely  better 
than  after  this  sickness,  which  never  hap- 
pens but  once.  Some  of  the  growers  are 
pleased  to  see  the  wine  put  on  this  appear- 
ance. The  best  wines  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Poigny  do  not  fetch  more  than  40 
francs  the  hectolitre.  In  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Sens  there  are  wines  that  bring 
about  60,  sach  as  that  of  Paron,  but  the 
quantity  is  small.  The  arrondissement  of 
Tonnerre  merits  attention  for  its  wines. 
The  vines  are  planted  on  calcareous  slopes, 
differing  in  aspect.  Those  of  the  south- 
east and  south  are  very  good ;  such  as  bear 
a  southwest  aspect  are  also  much  esteem- 
ed, and  give  the  best  wine.  Of  this  latter 
aspect  is  the  vine-ground  from  Tronchoy 
to  Epineuil  inclusively,  where  the  most 
distinguished  wines  are  grown,  such  as 
of  Pr6aux,  Perri^res,  des  Poches,  and  oth- 
ers, particulariy  Olivette,  in  the  commune 
of  Dannemoine.  The  wines  of  Tonnerre, 
of  the  finest  kind,  fetch  90  francs  the  hecto- 
litre, on  an  average ;  and  the  other  kinds, 
in  gradation,  from  60  to  85.  The  wine  of 
Olivette,  one  of  the  best,  has  a  good  flavor, 
is  fine,  and  of  excellent  color,  but  it  laclcs 
the  true  bouquet  unless  in  very  favorable 
years,     The  commupes  which  famish  the 
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best  wines  are  Tonnerre,  Epineuil,  Danite- 
moine,  for  the  fine  red  wines;  those  of 
the  second  and  third  qualities  are  grown 
at  Molosme,  St  Bfartin,  Neury,  and  Yczin- 
nes.  White  wines  are  grown  in  the  com- 
xnanes  of  Tronchoy,  Fley,  Bdru,  Yiviws, 
Tissey,  Roffey,  Serigny,  and  Yezannes. 
Those  of  Grixe,  in  the  commnne  of  £pi- 
nenl,  as  well  as  that  of  Tonnerre,  and,  above 
all,  of  Yanmorillon,  in  the  commune  of 
Jnnay,  are  distingnished.  These  wines 
are  treated  in  making  as  in  the  Cote  d^Or, 
and  will  keep  good  in  bottles  from  five  to 
ten  years.  The  department  of  the  Saone 
and  Loire  is  the  other  division  of  ancient 
Burgundy.  The  quality  of  its  wines  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  the  Cote 
d'Or  or  the  Yonne,  and  they  are,  there- 
fore, the  Bnxgundies  of  the  less  opulent 
classes.  These  wines  differ  in  jnices :  the 
arrondissement  of  M^on  famishes  red 
wines,  for  example,  to  the  extent  of  4849 
hectolitres,  at  60  francs  the  hectolitre,  and 
219,782  hectolitres,  of  varying  quali^,  at 
intermediate  prices,  down  to  16.  There 
are  ezoellent  wines  in  quality  between 
those  of  Burgundy  and  the  Rhone,  which, 
at  6  or  7  years  old,  are  in  their  prime  age. 
They  drink,  with  water,  better  than  any 
other  wines.  Lyona  is  a  great  consumer 
of  these  wines.  The  wines  of  the  com- 
mune of  Romaneche,  called  Les  Theoreins, 
sell  for  56  francs ;  La  Chapelle  de  Guin- 
diay,  Davay^  Creuze  Noire,  St.  Amonr,  at 
different  prices,  down  as  low  as  25  feancs. 
The  white  wines  of  the  first  class,  such  as 
Ponilly,  are  of  superior  quality,  and  better 
adapted  for  carriage  than  the  red,  but  tiie 
quantity  made  is  much  less.  They  sell  at 
56  francs;  Fniss^  at  47;  Solutr6,  Chain- 
tti,  Loch^  Yinzelles,  Yergisson,  Salomay, 
Chamay,  Pierre-doe  still  lower.  The  an- 
nual value  of  the  wine  does  not  increase 
in  consequence  of  the  goodness  of  the  qual- 
ity. The  wines  of  Burgundy  are  gener- 
ally dearest  in  years  when  their  quality  is 
indifferent.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  among  the  wine-growers,  Vin  vert, 
vim  cAer  —  *tart  wine,  dear  wine.*  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  good  quality  of 
the  wine  always  accompanies  abundant 
years,  and  the  reverse.  The  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  these  districts  has  been  very 
much  improved  of  late.  The  quantity  of 
fruit  produced  is  also  more  considerable. 
The  svstem  in  the  Maconnais  b  for  the 


most  part  a  division  of  the  produce  be^ 
tween  proprietor  and  cultivator.    The  Yig- 
nerons  here  are  a  sober,  economical,  re- 
spectable class  of  men.     The  hectare  of 
vines,  or  about  two  acres  and  a  quar- 
ter English,  represents  a  capital  of  5000 
or  6000  francs.     Not  less  than  40,000  or 
50,000  hectolitres  might  be  sent  out  of  the 
district,  were  wine  demanded  to  that  ex- 
tent.    Of  other  red  wines,  the  little  Cor- 
tin^  named  Moulin-k-vent,  produces  a  light 
and  delicate  species,  but  it  must  be  drank 
in  the  second  or  third  year.     It  will  not 
keep  beyond  the  tenth.     The  wine  of 
Davay^  ameliorates  best  by  age.     It  may 
bo  drank  in  the  second  year,  and  will  keep 
till  the  twentieth.     It  approaches  nearest 
the  wines  of  C6te  d'Or  in  excellence, 
though  considered  but  an  ordinary  wine. 
When  it  is  kept  some  time,  it  rises  superi- 
or to  the  class  denominated  ordinary  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word.    The  .white 
wines  of  Pouilly  rank  superior  to  any  of 
the  red  wines  of  the  Maconnais.     In  good 
years  they  rival  the  first  products  of  the 
French  soil,  and  compete  with  the  best 
wines  of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  or  the 
Bordelais,  according  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Maconnais.    Their  characteristic  is  the 
nutty  taste  they  leave  on  the  palate.     At 
one  year  old  they  drink  smooth  and  agree- 
able, after  which  they  much  resemble  dry 
Madeira  both  in  color  and  strength.    They 
will  keep  a  long  while.    The  wine  of  Fnissd 
does  not  taste  of  tlie  nut  like  Pouilly,  but 
has  a  flinty  flavor;  is  fine  and  delicate. 
It  becomes  more  spirituous  by  age.     The 
wines  of  S(4utr6  are  more  like  those  of 
Pouilly  than  Fniss6,  but  are  inferior. 

*■*  These  and  the  other  white  wines  enu- 
merated before  are  often  sparkling  or 
mou$teux  of  their  own  accord  in  the  first, 
and  sometimes  the  second  year,  when  bot* 
Ued  in  March.  They  keep  long  and  welL 
The  red  wines  keep  a  good  while  in  wood ; 
but  the  white  are  bottled  in  the  month  of 
March  of  the  first  year.  They  are  twice 
racked  and  fined  only  six  days  before  bot- 
tling. In  Autun  there  are  three  qualities 
of  wines.  The  best  is  called  Maranges ; 
it  is  left  in  wood  three  years,  bottled  the 
fourth,  and  keeps  well.  Its  mean  price  is 
76  francs.  The  second  quality  of  wine  is 
that  of  Sangeot,  and,  indeed,  sdl  the  wines 
of  Dezlze,  except  Maranges.  These  are 
ordinary  wines,  and  bottl^  at  three  years 
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of  age;  will  keep  twenty.  They  increase 
in  quality  by  age,  and  become  from  vitu 
d* ordinaire  to  be  vins  d^efUrenuts.  The 
mean  price  ia  35  francs  the  hectolitre.  -The 
wines  of  Chalons  admit  of  the  same  divi- 
sions  in  quality  as  those  of  Antnn.  The 
best  wines  are  from  the  noirien  grape,  and 
the  best  of  the  first  growth  fetch  66  fhincs, 
and  of  the  second  growth  44  francs.  These 
wines  have  a  fine  and  delicate  taste ;  they 
please  by  then*  agreeable  odor  and  aroma. 
In  the  ordinary  wines  the  aroma  is  not 
present,  stUl  they  are  pleasant  drinking 
of  their  class.  The  better  ordinary  wines 
of  Chalons  increase  in  value  by  age,  aug- 
menting a  fourth  in  prico  every  year  they 
are  kept.  A  bottle  of  the  finest  wine 
fetches  Arom  2  to  3  francs.  In  the  arron- 
dissements,  the  produce  of  which  is  not 
here  detailed,  the  mean  price  of  the  hecto- 
litre is  from  20  to  24  ftuncs.  Such  are 
these  wines,  the  most  perfect  ever  grown, 
and  yet  the  care  taken  of  them  by  the 
maker  from  the  press  to  the  bottle  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  that  taken  of  Cham- 
pagne. Nature  and  the  site,  with  the  ob- 
servance of  a  very  simple  and  common 
process,  are  all  that  are  demanded  to  bring 
to  its  present  perfection  the  first  red  wine 
in  the  world. 

"  The  secret  of  the  excellence  of  Bnr- 
gnndy  depends  upon  unknown  qualities  in 
the  soil,  which  are  developed  only  in  par- 
ticular places,  often  in  the  same  vineyard, 
at  all  events  within  a  very  narrow  district. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  France  has  in  these 
wines  a  just  cause  fbr  boast,  and  a  staple 
in  which  she  has  never  been  excelled. 
WhUe  much  is  owing  to  the  climate  and 
aspect,  it  is  evident  that  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  Burgundy  depend  least  upon 
the  art  or  labor  of  man,  since  wines  inferior 
in  quality  receive  as  much  or  more  of  his 
attention  tiian  those  of  Burgundy.  There 
is  very  little  of  the  first  class  of  these 
wines  exported  fh>m  France,  in  thb  re- 
spect differing  firom  Champagne,  where 
the  best  finds  its  way  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. There  are  several  reasons  for  this, 
and  among  the  foremost  the  small  quan- 
tity produced,  which  the  French,  who  are 
choice  in  wines,  know  very  well  how  to 
distinguish,  but  which  foreign  merchants 
very  rarely  do.  As  good  a  price  can  be 
obtained  in  France  for  the  highest  class 
of  Burgundy,  such  as  Roman6e-Conti,  of 
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'  which  only  a  dozen  pieces  arc-  annually 
made,  or  for  La  Tache,  as  can  be  obtained 
any  where.     The  first  of  these  wines,  be- 
ing grown  upon  less  than  four  acres  of 
land,  is  not  beyond  the  supply  of  the  Paris 
market ;  and  to  the  second,  grown  upon  a 
spot  of  ground  of  about  six  acres,  the  same 
remark  will  apply.     The  genuine  Cham- 
bertin  is  a  scarce  wine  with  the  foreigner. 
The  other  wines  of  the  first  dais  of  Bur- 
gundy are,  therefore,  substituted  for  these 
to  the  stranger  almost  universally.     This 
is,  however,  of  less  consequence,  when  it 
is  considered  that  very  few  persons,  except 
those  of  the  best  taste  habitually  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  can  discern  the  dififerencc. 
In  wholesomeness,  and   every  essential 
quality  to  the  ordinary  drinker,  they  aro 
equal  to  the  first  growths.     To  recapitu- 
late the  wines  of  the  C6te  d*Or,  the  finest 
Burgundies  of  the  C6te  de  Nuits  are,  Uo- 
mande-Conti,  La  Tache,  Chambertin,  Ro- 
man^ St.  Yivant,  Richebourg,  Nuits,  St. 
George^s,  Clos-Yougeot,  Pr^maux,  Vosnes, 
and  La  Perri^.    Of  the  C^te  de  Beaune, 
Chambolle,    Musigny,  Yolnay,  Pomard, 
Beaune,  Savigny,  Aloxe,  Aloxe  de  Cortin. 
Of  the  Cote  de  Challonais,  Vosnes,  Morey, 
Santenot,  St.  Aubin,  Maranges.   These  are 
the  three  first  and  finest  qualities  among 
red  wines.   Of  white,  the  celebrated  Mont- 
Rachet  takes  the  first  place,  then  the 
(Joutte  d'Or  and  Gen^vri^res  of  Meursault. 
The  red  wines  of  the  second  class  above 
are  many  of  them  a  little  inferior  to  the 
first.     The  first  class  of  the  wines  of  the 
Yonne  comprises  those  called  Olivettes, 
near  Tonnerre,  and  Perri^.     Those  of 
Auxerre  have  been  enumerated  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  to  which,  in  the  second  dass, 
may  be  annexed  the  wines  of  Epineuil,  Les 
Poches,  Haute  Perri6re,  Irancy,  Danne- 
moine,  and  Coulanges  la  Yineuse.    The 
white  wines  of  the  first  class  are  Chablis, 
Tonnerre,  Le  Cloe,  Yauxdesir.    The  first 
class  of  Burgundies  in  the  Saone  and  Loire 
are  Moulin-^vent,  Torins,   and  Chenas, 
The  second  class  comprise  Fleuri,  Chapelle 
de  Bois,  and,  in  short,  all  the  district  of 
Roman^he.* '    The  buffet  at  the  station  of 
Lyons  is  very  fine,  and  the  landlord,  M. 
Paul,  is  a  liberal  wholesale  dealer  in  wines. 
After  leaving  Dijon  we  pass  the  Vougeot 
station,  renowned  for  its  celebrated  wines, 
described  by  Mr.  Redding.     We  next  pass 
Nuii$f  a  town  of  3000  inhabitants ;  its  wines. 
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described  aboro,  were  rendered  famous  as 
for  back  as  1676  by  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
j^ysician  prescribed  their  use  exclusively, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  his  health. 

Beaaatej  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants. 
nSUl  de  France^  fair.  It  contains  a  fine 
hospital,  founded  in  1448 ;  a  public  library 
of  10,000  volumes;  it  has  manufactures 
of  doth,  leather,  and  casks.  Its  principal 
trade,  however,  is  in  tiie  wines  of  Burgun- 
dy, nearly  100  of  the  leading  mercantile 
houses  being  engaged  in  that  business. 
Over  40,000  butts  are  annually  exported. 
Monge,  the  celebrated  mathematician  and 
favorite  of  Napoleon,  was  bom  here. 

Cktthn^^ur''Sa6ne,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Sa6ne ; 
it  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  town  worth  seeing.  Here 
the  CancU  du  Centre  connects  the  Loire  to 
the  Sadne.  Hotels,  EoUl  du  Pare  and 
//.  Trois  Faisans,  There  is  a  granite  col- 
umn supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Boman 
period,  an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Napo- 
leon, and  a  fountain  with  a  statue  of  Nep- 
tune. The  town  has  a  school  of  design 
and  a  public  library  containing  10,000  vol- 
tmes.  The  Hospital  of  St.  Laurent,  which 
is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Sa6ne,  is  an 
admirably  managed  institution,  as  well  as 
that  of  St.  Louis.  There  is  also  a  theatre, 
public  baths,  and  college,  manufactories  of 
watches,  jewelry,  and  linen,  and  exports  a 
large  quantity  of  wine,  timber,  and  char- 
coal. The  famous  Abelard  died  here  in 
1142 ;  he  was  buried  at  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Marcel,  but  was  afterward  removed  to  Par- 
aclete. Steamers  go  down  the  Sa  ne  to 
Lyons  daily  in  five  or  six  hours. 

Afacon,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sa6ne :  population  19,000 :  HStel  de  t Eu- 
rope. The  Huguenots  and  Revolutionists 
have  swept  nearly  every  object  of  interest 
and  antiquity  fVom  Macon,  and  nothing  of 
interest  remains  to  be  seen  ;  its  chief  edi- 
fices now  are  the  HUel  de  VUU,  cathedral, 
and  old  episcopal  palace.  Passengers  for 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  via  Bourges,  Point 
d*Ain,  here  change  cars.  This  is  the  most 
direct  road  to  enter  Switzerland. 

I^fOMj  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  Sadne :  population  828,954,  The 
prindpal  hotels  are  Grand  H6ul  de  Ly<m^ 
Rue  Imperiale,  first  class  in  every  respect, 
and  Grand  HM  CoUet,  No.  60  Rue  Impe- 
riale and  No.  99  Rue  de  Tlmp^ratrice,  near 


Place  Lottis-le-Grand— good  house,  prices 
reasonable.  Lyons  is  the  centre  of  man- 
ufactures in  France,  and  the  second  dty 
in  the  empire  in  point  of  size  and  pop- 
ulation. It  is  of  great  antiquity.  Un- 
.der  the  Latin  name  of  Lugdnaumj  it  was 
the  capital  of  Cdtic  Gaul ;  in  modem 
times,  its  share  in  the  horrors  of  the  Revo- 
lution, where  it  was  one  of  the  chief  scenes 
of  the  Jaeobin  excesses,  has  aided  in  giv- 
ing it  notoriety.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton  has  rendered  its  name  enduringly  pop- 
ular in  connection  with  scenes  of  an  oppo- 
site and  more  attractive  kind. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Saone  are  magnificent  quays ;  and  the  city 
possesses  many  fine  public  edifices  which 
we  will  notice  in  detaiL  It  is,  however, 
for  the  most  part  dosely  built,  with  narrow 
and  dfarty  streets,  the  usual  characteristics 
of  a  manufacturing  town.  The  regenera- 
ting hand,  however,  of  the  present  Empe- 
ror is  visibly  displaying  itself.  Lyons  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  manufiictnre,  in- 
cluding that  of  velvets,  satins,  and  other 
varieties  of  the  same  fsbric,  but  the  present 
number  of  silk  looms  is  much  below  what 
it  was  at  a  former  time,  prior  to  the  exten- 
sive pursuit  of  this  branch  of  industry  by 
Zurich  and  other  places  on  the  Continent, 
as  well  as  the  fuller  development  among 
the  manufactures  of  England.  There  are 
in  Lyons  considerable  fsctories  for  the  prod- 
uce of  cotton,  woolen,  and  other  goods, 
besides  gold  lace,  jewdry,  and  other  arti- 
cles. 

To  obtain  a  topographical  view  of  Lyons, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  very  beautiful  sight, 
the  traveler  had  better  make  the  ascent  of 
the  heights  of  Fourvi^res:  in  reaching  them 
from  the  H6td  de  Lyon,  you  pass  the  tfos- 
piUU  of  AfUtquitieSy  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  palace  where  Claudius  and  Caligula 
both  were  bom.  On  the  top  of  the  heights 
stands  the  church  of  N6tre  Dame  de  Four- 
visre^  surmounted  with  a  dome  on  which 
stands  a  colossal  copper  figure  of  the  Vir- 
gin. The  church  contains  numerous  of- 
ferings to  the  Virgin,  whose  intercession 
saved  Lyons  fh>m  being  devastated  by 
cholera.  Close  to  the  church  an  enterpris- 
ing individual  has  built  a  tower  which 
stands  over  600  feet  above  tiie  bed  of  the 
Sa6ne,  and  on  clear  days  Mont  Blanc,  100 
miles  oflT,  is  often  seen,  Immediatdy  bo- 
hind  Fourvi^res  stands  the  church  of  Si, 
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Iranie,  of  no  importaiice  in  itself,  but  erect- 
ed on  the  spot  where  that  cruel  tyrant, 
Septimins  Severus,  in  the  year  202,  caused 
the  massacre  of  neariy  20,000  Christians 
-who  had  met  here  to  pray.     Their  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  vaults  undemea^ 
the  church.    The  museum  contains  several 
fine  pictures  by  some  of  the  best  masters. 
The  principal  picture  in  the  gallery  is  the 
Aicensum,  by  Perugino,  master  of  Raphael. 
There  are  also  a  number  by  Rubens,  6uer- 
cino,  Teniers,  and  Palmo  Vecchio.    There 
are  also  some  specimens  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ty, foremost  among  which  are  the  bronze 
tables  on  which  is  carved  a  speech  of 
Claudius,  a  native  of  Lyons,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Roman  Senate  in  A.D.  48.  Among 
the  celebrated  persons  bom  in  Lyons  was 
Jacquard,  inventor  of  the  silk-loom.   There 
is  a  very  fine  portrait  of  him  in  the  picture- 
gallery;  also  one  in  the  Sc^oci  qf  Design^ 
or  Irutituiion  de  la  Afartinih'e ;  the  latter  is 
produced  by  the  loom,  and  is  in  imitation 
of  an  engraving.     Lyons  also  contains  a 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  well  filled  in 
all  its  various  departments,  and  a  public 
library  containing  10,000  volumes.      Be- 
fore the  siege  of  L^'ons  it  contained  nearly 
100,000;  after,  the  city  was  taken,  the  be- 
siegers turned  the  library  into  a  barrack, 
and  insbted  in  using  the  books  only  for 
fuel.    The  HM  de  VtUe  is  rendered  histor- 
ically  of  great  importance.     It  was  here 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  sat  after  the 
siege   of  Lyons,  consisting  of  Couthon, 
Foueh6,  and  CoUot  d'Herbois.     The  last 
named,  who  was  chief  of  those  t3rrants,  had 
been  an  actor,  and  had  been  hissed  off  the 
stage  at  Lyons.     Maddened  at  his  recep- 
tion, he  threatened  the  direst  vengeance 
against  the  inhabitants ;  chance  gave  him 
the  power ;  and  the  poor  unfortunates  were 
executed  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  day. 
The  guillotine  being  too  tedious  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  both  innocent  and  guilty,  they 
were  tied  to  a  cable,  sixty  at  a  time,  and 
cannon  loaded  with  grape-shot  were  fired 
along  the  line;  after  over  2000  persons 
were  butchered  in  this  manner,  the  city 
was  razed  to  the  ground. 

Lyons  is  well  fortified  by  detached  forts 
in  a  circle  round  the  town :  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  heights  of  St,  Croixy  of 
Fottrvtires,  and  Croix^Boume;  the  last  stands 
above  the  suburbs  of  that  name,  which  are 
principally  inhabited  by  silk-weavers,  who 
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live  in  houses  of  immense  height,  in  nar. 
row,  dirtj'  streets.  This  suburb  is  the  hot- 
bed of  insurrection,  teeming  with  tuTbu<k 
lence  and  sedition;  nearly  all  the  riots 
and  revolts  in  Lyons  sprung  from  this 
quartier :  there  are  over  80,000  silk-weav- 
ers in  Lyons,  all  of  whom  are,  physically 
considered,  an  inferior  set  of  men,  and  are 
generally  exempt  from  military  duti^  on 
that  account.  They  do  not  work  in  large 
fiictories  as  with  us,  but  the  employer 
gives  out  the  raw  silk  to  the  weavers  and 
dyers.  This  manufacture  of  silk  was  first 
established  at  Lyons  about  ^e  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  The  Conteil  des  Prud- 
kommeSj  alluded  to  in  our  description  of 
Paris,  is  here  brought  into  requisition  with 
very  beneficial  effect,  in  settiing  difficul- 
ties arising  between  master  and  man.  Om- 
nibuses traverse  the  town  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  voitures  stand  on  the  principal 
places :  where  the  names  of  the  streets  aro 
written  in  black,  the  streets  run  parallel 
with  the  two  rivers,  and  when  in  yellow, 
at  right  angles.  Steamers  on  the  Rhone 
leave  daily  for  Avignon  and  Aries,  leaving 
frt>m  Place  Belcour,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone;  but  take  the  railway  by  all 
means.  The  scenery  of  the  river  can  be 
seen  just  as  well  fW)m  the  cars  by  sitting 
on  th^  right-hand  side,  the  road  skirting 
the  river  on  its  left. 

Vtemtef  a  very  ancient  town,  anterior 
even  to  Lyons,  contains  20,000  inhabitants : 
hotel  Table  Ronde,  It  was  made  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Viennoise  by  the  Romans, 
and  was  the  capital  of  the  first  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  residence  of  the  dau- 
phin. It  has  a  (Gothic  cathedral,  and  nu- 
merous ancient  remains,  among  which  is 
the  Castie  ofSalomafiy  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  prison  of  Pilate,  he  having  been 
banished  from  Rome  to  Vienna,  in  Gaul, 
after  his  return  from  Jerusalem.  Pope 
Clement  v.  and  Philippe  le  Bel  here  held  a 
council  in  1811,  and  abolished  the  Order  of 
the  Templars. 

Our  next  place  of  any  importance  is,  aft- 
er passing  the  village  of  St.  Vallier,  the 
Ckdteau  de  Poruas,  where  it  is  said  Pontius 
Pilate  committed  suicide  by  throwing  him- 
self from  a  rock  I  Nearly  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Doux,  on  our  left,  before  we  ar- 
rive at  Tom,  we  perceive  a  small  conical 
hill.  Tradition  says  that  an  inhabitant 
of  the  town  of  Condrieu  determined  to 
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torn  hermit,  and  established  his  cell  on 
the  top  of  this  hill :  he  amosed  his  leisure 
honrs  by  breaking  the  stones  and  rocks 
-which  snrronnded  his  dwelling,  and  plant- 
ing among  them  some  vine-slips  of  the 
Yionnier   species   from    Condrien.     The 
Shiraz  was  afterward  introdnced.     It  sac- 
eeeded  to  admiration :  the  hermit's  exam- 
ple was  copied  by  others,  and  the  sterile 
hill  side  was  soon  converted  into  a  vine- 
yard of  about  800  acres,  which  produces 
the  celebrated  white  and  red  wines  known 
as  the  Hermitage,     The  real  Hermitage 
will  not  keep  more  than  20  years  without 
altering :  that  of  the  first  class  is  not  bot^ 
tied  for  4  or  5  years ;  it  is  generally  sold 
at  that  age  for  exportation ;  its  average 
price  on  the  spot  is  about  80  cents  the  bot- 
tle.  The  quantity  produced  is  about  68,000 
gallons,  including  every  quality.    A  large 
quantity  of  the  first  quality  is  sent  to  Bor- 
deaux to  mix  with  the  best  qualities  of 
claret,  which  gives  the  claret  body,  and  fits 
it  for  exportation.     The  white  Hermitage 
is  made  of  white  g^pes  only,  and  is  di- 
vided into  three  quaUties.     This  is  the 
finest  white  wine  i^mnce  produces,  and  lit- 
tle or  none  of  the  first  quality  is  exported. 
The  French  value  it  highly.     The  second 
quality  is  generally  passed  off  as  the  first 
to  the  fordgner,  and  figures  as  such  in  the 
list  of  the  foreign  merchant:  its  color 
^onld  be  a  straw  yellow,  its  odor  like  that 
of  no  other  Jmown  wine.     It  is  of  a  rich 
taste,  between  that  of  the  diy  and  luscious 
wines.     It  is  often  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion for  two  years,  but  is  never  delivered 
to  the  consumer,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  until 
fermentation  is  complete.     The  quantity 
of  real  white  Hermitage  does  not  exceed 
120  tierces,  or  8400  gaUons  annually.     It 
keeps  much  longer  than  the  red,  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  century,  without  the  least 
deterioration;  though  after  25  or  80  years 
old  it  assumes  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  certain  old  Spanish  wines,  and  its  aroma 
and  taste  undergo  a  change. 

Valence  contains  20,142  inhabitants.  It 
is  surrounded  by  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
woods,  and  inclosed  by  walls.  Principal 
hotel,  <fe  Poete,  It  was  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  Valentmois,  and  Louis  XII.  created 
it  into  a  dukedom  for  Caesar  Borgia.  Its 
principal  edifices  are  a  cathedral,  contain^ 
ing  the  tomb  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  barracks, 
court- house,  citadel,  and  theatre.    The 


principal  occupation  of  its  inhabitants  is 
the  reeling  and  throwing  of  silk. 

A  short  distance  east  from  Valence  is 
the  village  of  St,  Perey^  noted  for  its  very 
excellent  red  and  white  wines,  and  are 
considered  some  o(  the  verv  best  of  the 
Rhone  wines.  The  sparkling  St  Percy 
is  a  much  sweeter  and  more  wholesome 
wine  than  Champagne,  its  sweetness  being 
derived  from  the  natural  juice  of  the  grape. 
The  red  St.  Perey  derives  its  color  from 
the  skin  of  the  grape,  wliich  is  of  a  deli- 
cate rose  tint.  The  Grand  Mousseaux 
of  St  Perey  ranks  equal  to  the  first-class 
Champagne. 

Av^non,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  contains  a  population  of  86,407. 
Principal  hotels  ^d^non  and  r£^r(>pe.  The 
ancient  city  of  the  Popes,  whose  residence 
it  was  for  half  a  century,  and  under  whose 
jurisdiction  it  remained  for  nearly  400 
years.  Their  palace  is  now  used  as  a  mil- 
itary barracks.  The  city  is  surrounded 
by  lofty  walls,  surmounted  with  battle- 
ments and  flanked  by  watch-towers.  Its 
chief  edifices  are  the  Cathedral  of  Ndtre 
Dame  dee  Dome,  which  'contains  the  tomb 
of  Pope  Jean  XXII.  In  one  of  the  chap- 
els there  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  by  Prs' 
dier;  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  in  which 
Petrarch's  Laura  was  buried,  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides,  a  theatre  recently  built,  and 
the  H6tel  Crillon.  There  are  many  Ro- 
man ruins,  and  the  remains  of  a  magnifi- 
cent bridge  built  by  the  Popes.  Avignon 
has  many  important  scientific  and  literary 
estabHslunents,  a  botanic  garden,  and  mu- 
seum of  antiquities.  It  is  the  centre  of 
the  madder  districts  of  France,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  is  very  general.  It  con- 
tains founderies,  forges,  and  numerous 
printing  establistiments.  The  museum  con- 
tains many  objects  of  great  interest  to  the 
antiquarian.  In  the  picture-gallery,  where 
there  are  a  number  of  very  fine  paintings, 
there  is  a  bust  of  Horace  Vemet,  the  great 
marine  painter,  by  Thorwaldsen.  The 
library  has  nearly  60,000  volumes.  Tho 
Palace  of  the  Popes  is  rich  in  historical  as^ 
sociations.  Here  *  *  the  redeemer  of  bright 
centuries  of  shame,"  the  immortal  tribune 
Rienzi,  was  confined  a  prisoner,  chained 
in  a  vault  in  the  dungeon,  until  liberated 
through  the  intercession  of  his  friend  Pe- 
trarch the  poet,  who  was  entertained  here 
as  a  guest.    From  Avignon  to  Vauduse 
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is  a  very  interesting  excursion  to  visit  the 
haunts  of  Petrarch.  The  trout  at  the  lit- 
tle inn  are  exquisite. 

Arlei^  a  river-port  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  principal  Ivanch  of  the  Bhone ; 
contains  about  6,867  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotel,  du  Nord,  This  town  is  princi- 
pally celebrated  for  its  amphitheatre  and 
other  Bonum  antiquities.  The  amphithe- 
atre is  459  feet  long  and  338  wide.  It  has 
five  corridors  and  43  rows  of  seats,  and 
was  capable  of  holding  25,000  people.  It 
was  excavated  in  1880.  It  was  used  as  a 
fortress  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cento- 
ry  by  the  Saracens  at  the  time  they  were 
expelled  ttom  the  city  by  Charles  Martel. 
The  town  is  inclosed  with  old  walls.  Its 
streets  are  narrow  and  intricate,  and  houses 
mostly  old  and  mean ;  but  it  has  some  spa- 
cious quays,  and  several  good  squares. 
Around  the  Palace  Boyale  are  a  handsome 
town  hall,  the  Cathedral  of  St,  Tropfdmus, 
This  saint  was  said  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  St.  Paul,  and  here  it  was  the  first  cross 
was  planted.  The  cathedral  contains  Bome 
very  good  statoary.  Here  also  is  an  an- 
cient theatre,  in  which  was  discovered  the 
celebrated  **  Venus  of  Aries,"  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre.  Aries  is  the  en- 
trep6t  for  goods  passing  irom  Marseilles 
and  Lyons.  It  is  also  noted  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  Constantino  the  Younger, 
and  the  seat  of  many  celebrated  councils. 
The  most  important  was  held  in  314,  at 
which  the  Donatbts  were  condemned. 

MarteUUa,  the  commercial  capital  of 
France,  and  for  a  long  time  possessed  of 
the  most  important  share  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  quays  are  very 
magnificent,  and  its  harbor  is  always 
crowded  with  the  shipping  of  Southern 
nations.  It  contains  a  population  of 
300,131  souls. 

Principal  hotel,  and  one  of  the  best  in 
France,  is  the  Grand  Hotel  de  Maneillesj 
recently  erected,  and  fitted  up  with  all  the 
comforts  of  which  the  best-class  Ameri- 
can hotels  can  boast ;  and,  although  every 
thing  is  first  class,  the  prices  are  reason- 
able, and  both  landlords  and  servants  po- 
lite. The  hotel  is  situated  in  the  most  eli- 
gible and  beautiful  position  in  Marseilles 
(the  Rue  de  Noailles,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Cannebiere),  between  the  railroad 
station  and  the  steam-boat  wharf.  The 
splendid  apartments  are  in  suits  or  sepa- 
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ratel}',  furnished  in  the  most  approved 
style  of  luxury  and  comfort.  In  addition 
to  the  handsome  bedrooms,  there  are  beau- 
tiful drawing-rooms,  lounging-rooms,  read- 
ing-rooms, and  bath-rooms.  There  is  also 
an  improvement  which  our  American  ho- 
tels might  imitate  with  advantage,  vix., 
on  every  floor,  in  the  best  position  of  the 
house,  there  is  a  public  reception-room, 
where,  if  a  party  is  traveling  together,  or 
acquaintances  are  made  on  the  journey, 
they  can  meet  to  talk  over  affisurs  without 
descending  to  the  lower  floor.  There  is  a 
fine  table  d'hote.  The  proprietors  have 
been  the  principal  hotel-keepers  in  Mar- 
seilles for  the  last  seventeen  years. 

Grand  HStd  det  Colonies  is  also  a  first- 
class  establishment.  These  are  the  two 
best  kept  houses  in  Marseilles. 

Marseilles  was  founded  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians GOO  years  before  Christ,  and  served 
as  a  reAige  for  them  from  the  vengeance 
of  Cyrus.  It  soon  became  the  entrep6t 
of  all  the  surrounding  countries ;  founded 
many  fine  colonies;  was  long  celebrated 
for  the  cultivation  of  letters  anid  arts ;  pre- 
served its  liberty  under  the  Romans,  and 
often  acted  as  an  independent  republic ; 
but  it  has  left  but  few  traces  of  its  ancient 
wealth  and  grandeur.  These  consist  of  a 
few  firagments  of  sculptnre,and  a  few  Greek 
inscriptions.  The  harbor  is  the  most  com- 
mercial in  France,  and  capable  of  contain- 
ing 1200  vessels.  Its  entrance,  which  ad- 
mits only  one  vessel  at  a  time,  is  defended 
by  two  hills,  surmounted  by  the  forts  St. 
Jean  and  St.  Nicolas,  and  the  road  is  de- 
fended by  the  fortified  islands  Chateau 
d'lf,  Pom^gue,  and  Ratoneau.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  arrive  and  depart  from 
Marseilles  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  over 
25,000.  The  connection  of  Algiers  to 
France  has  given  a  very  great  impetus  to 
the  prosperity  of  Marseilles,  as  it  monopo- 
lizes nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  that 
colony.  Marseilles  suffered  severely  from 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  1720.  Over 
one  half  the  population  of  the  town  was 
swept  away.  The  scourge  lasted  the  whole 
summer.  It  was  fhmi  here  St.  Louis  sail- 
ed with  an  immense  fleet  of  galleys — all 
of  which  Marseilles  furnished — on  the  cru- 
sade. Marseilles  has  been  the  birtii-place 
of  several  very  celebrated  persons,  among 
whom  are  M.  Thiers,  historian  and  ex- 
premier,  son  of  a  blacksmith ;  the  astroor 
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omer  Py  theas,  the  pretcher  Mascaron,  and 
the  sculptor  Poget.  It  was  united  to  the 
crown  of  France  by  Louis  XI.  in  1481. 
The  public  garden  of  Marseilles  is  yeiy 
beautiful ;  by  no  means  fail  to  take  a  drive 
or  a  walk  to  it.  A  new  and  magnificent 
museum,  equal  to  any  in  Europe,  will  soon 
be  finished,  which  will  add  much  to  the 
attractions  of  the  city.  New  and  beauti- 
ful buildings  are  being  erected  on  every 
side,  and  the  master  mind  which  governs 
the  country  is  seen  in  every  direction. 
The  principal  churches  are  St.  Victor  Char- 
treaux  and  NStrt'Dame  de  la  Garde.  A 
few  days  may  be  well  spent  in  seeing  Mar- 
seilles. 

Steamers  leave  Marseilles  daily  or  week- 
ly to  nearly  every  port  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  principal  line  is  that  of  the 
French  Messageries  Imperiales  Company. 
They  have  one  line  of  steamers  that  sail 
dirtct  to  Constantinople,  stopping  only  at 
Messina  and  Athens ;  one  line  direct  to 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  stopping  at  Messi- 
na and  Palermo ;  one  line  to  Naples,  stop- 
ping only  at  Civita  Yecchia;  a  line  to 
Naples,  stopping  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and 
Civita  Yecchia;  also  a  line  to  Algiers. 
The  company  employ  nearly  sixty  steam- 
ers, and  ihib  time  is  so  admirably  arranged 
that  they  all  connect  at  different  points. 
They  also  have  a  line  from  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  to  Constantinople,  stopping  at  Jaf- 
fa, Beirout,  Tripoli,  Alexandretta,  Rhodes, 
and  Smyrna;  also  a  line  direct  to  Con- 
stantinople. These  are  decidedly  the  best 
boats,  and  their  table  d'hSte  is  excellent 
The  company  publish  a  small  book,  giving 
the  names  of  Uie  difiTerent  boats,  their  time 
of  starting,  and  fares  from  all  the  different 
pobits,  which  is  of  incaknlable  benefit  to 
th^  traveler ;  they  may  be  obtained  gratis 
at  the  Coropany*8  ofilce  in  Paris  or  Mar- 
seilles. As  the  fare  and  time  of  sailing 
is  changeable,  it  is  bad  policy  to  insert  any 
time  in  a  work  of  this  description.  The 
author  was  once  kept  waiting  in  Marseilles 
three  days  on  account  of  following  implic- 
itly an  English  guide-book.  If  starting 
for  Italy  or  the  East,  visit  the  office  of  the 
Company  in  Paris,  ascertain  the  time  of 
sailing,  allowing  two  day»y  which  is  suffi- 
cient, to  see  Marseilles.  There  b  a  com- 
pany of  Italian  boats  which  sail  twice  a 
week  for  the  Italian  ports.  Persons  sail- 
ing for  Alexandria  might  take  the  boats 


of  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Company, 
which  sail  twice  a  month,  touching  only 
at  Malta :  they  are  magnificent  steamers. 
The  diflferent  companies  will  obtain  lor 
you  the  proper  vis^s,  if  you  have  not  ob- 
tained them  in  Paris.  Be  careful  to  at- 
tend to  it  the  first  thing  after  your  arrival, 
as  the  ofikers  of  the  Company  are  very 
particular,  and  yon  can  not  procure  a  tick- 
et unless  every  thing  is  properly  d<Mie,  and 
your  passport  ^en  regie"  Travelers  to 
Spahi,  not  wishing  to  return  to  Paris, 
generally  take  steamers  from  Marseilles. 
They  leave  here  weekly  for  Barcelona, 
Valencia,  Alicante,  and  Cadiz. 

From  Marseilles  to  Toulon  the  distance 
is  only  86  miles.    Fare,  7  f.  50  c. 

Tciilon  is  the  great  naval  arsenal  of 
France  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  second 
only  to  Brest  in  the  empire.  It  contains 
about  71,126  inhabitonts.  Principal  ho- 
tel, Croix  de  Make.  It  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, defended  by  a  double  line  of  bastion- 
ed  fortifications,  and  strengthened  by  forts 
on  the  adjacent  heights.  The  Frendi  con- 
sider it  impregnable.  Around  the  harbor 
are  magazines  and  arsenals,  ship>bnilding 
docks,  rope  and  sail  wotIls.  Toulon  was 
originally  a  Roman  colony ;  it  was  taken 
by  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  in  1524,  and 
by  Charles  v.  in  1536.  It  was  taken  by  an 
English  exx)edition  in  August,  1793,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Sidney  Smith;  but  the 
5000  British  troops  being  inadequate  to 
garrison  so  vast  an  extent  of  works,  and 
the  important  pass  of  Ollioules — the  only 
approach  to  ihe  city  on  the  west — being 
left  unguarded,  it  was  entered  by  50,000 
mad  RepuUlcans,  reeking  with  the  gore 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  and  Lyons. 
Enraged  that  a  place  of  so  much  import- 
ance should  have  been  given  up  to  the  en- 
emy, they  massacred  all  who  came  in  their 
way,  friends  or  enemies.  Two  hundred 
of  their  friends,  the  Jacobins,  who  had  gone 
out  to  meet  them,  shared  the  same  fate. 
Six  thousand  unfortunate  victims  were 
murdered  by  order  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  of  which  Robespierre  was 
at  the  head,  notwithstanding  the  French 
General  Dugommier,  and  Bonaparte,  who 
was  acting  under  him  as  lieutenant,  pro- 
tested loudly  against  this  wholesale  mas- 
sacre. Fifteen  thousand  of  the  inhabit- 
ants took  advantage  of  the  English  fleet, 
embarking  thereon.     Here,  at  Toulon, 
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young  Bonaparte,  for  the  first  time  in 
command,  bad  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  vast  military  genius  in  planning 
and  directing  the  batteries  on  the  heights 
of  Br6gaillon,  Evesca,  and  Lambert,  which 
positions  commanded  all  the  forts  held  by 
the  enemy.  A  few  days  after  they  open- 
ed their  iire  the  British  and  Spanish  fleet 
were  standing  out  to  sea.  In  1707,  the 
English  and  Dutch  fleets,  and  an  Austrian 
and  Sardinian  army,  bombarded  the  city, 
but  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  Mus6e 
de  la  Marine  and  the  Botanical  Garden — 
the  last  is  outside  the  town — are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

The  railway  to  Genoa  is  now  finished 
as  far  as  Nice.  Time,  fh>m  Marseilles, 
6  hoars.  Fare,  25  f.  20  c.  In  about  two 
years  it  will  be  finished  all  the  distance, 
and  will  be  unsurpassed,  not  only  for  the 
beauties  of  the  country  through  which  it 
will  pass,  but  for  its  magnificent  engineer- 
ing and  construction.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Comiche  road  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
roost  interesting  diligence  roads  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Nice^  which  in  the  Greek  means  vic- 
tory, is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, with  a  fine  southern  aspect, 
protected  from  the  chilling  winds  of  the 
North  by  a  spur  of  the  Alps,  which  rises 
behind  it  lilte  a  gigantic  amphitheatre. 
Since  its  annexation  to  France  it  has  rap- 
idly improved,  not  only  in  population, 
wliich  now  (1870)  amounts  to  55,000,  but 
in  overy  thing  which  tends  to  promote 
comfort  and  pleasure.  The  principal  ho- 
tels .  are  Grand  JI,  Chanoin^  H,  d^AngU- 
terre,  and  //.  de  France.  The  last,  admi- 
rably  conducted  by  Mr.  Zundel,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Quay  Massena,  near 
the  Promenade  Anglais,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea ;  contains  reception,  smok- 
ing, and  reading  rooms,  with  English  and 
American  newspapers ;  the  proprietor  and 
servants  speak  English.  The  HM  d'An- 
gleierre  has  for  a  long  time  maintained  its 
position  as  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Eu- 
rope.  The  **  Jardin  des  Plantes"  and  En- 
£^ish  promenade  are  immediately  opposite. 
The  Chawin  is  an  immense  establishment, 
admirably  conducted  by  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
Chauvin,  who  uses  all  his  ability  to  make 
his  guests  comfortable.  All  these  houses 
have  fine  tables  dli6te,  and  are  situated  in 
the  most  healthy  part  of  the  city. 
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The  climate  of  Nice  is  very  regular,  and 
the  temperature,  even  in  December,  is  sel- 
dom below  freezing-point  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  while  during  the  day  the  sun  la 
often  inconveniently  warm.  The  sea- 
bathing is  very  good,  and  there  are  few 
places  in  Europe  where  the  invalid  had 
better  make  a  winter^s  residence,  while 
for  fiunilies  spending  the  winter  in  Europe 
it  offers  all  the  advantages  of  a  capital  in 
the  matter  of  education ;  masters  of  lan- 
guages, of  music,  of  dedgn,  of  dancing, 
gymnastics,  etc.,  are  numerous.  ThM«  is 
a  public  library,  museum,  Italian  <^ra, 
theatre,  and  numerous  clubs.  The  city  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  elegant  villas. 
Carriages  and  donkeys,  to  make  the  nu- 
merous excursions,  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 

The  city  of  Nice  b  divided  into  three 
quarters,  viz.,  the  Old  Town,  the  Harbor, 
and  the  Quartier  de  la  Croix,  This  last, 
in  which  is  situated  the  principal  hotels 
and  lodgings  inhabited  by  foreigners,  is  so 
called  m>m  a  marble  cross' erected  in  1588 
to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Paul  III., 
pope  of  Borne,  who  came  to  reconcile  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France  with  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.  of  Germany.  Immediately  opposite 
this  stands  a  monument  to  commemorate 
the  visits  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  in  1809  and 
1814.  Here  is  situated  the  Public  Garden 
and  the  Promenade  AngUns^  a  very  beauti- 
ful promenade  facing  the  sea,  where  for 
three  hours  every  afternoon  may  be  seen 
all  the  fiishions  of  the  world,  from  the  Em- 
press of  all  the  Russias  downward. 

The  climate  and  waters  of  Nice  are 
noted  for  the  cure  of  the  following  com- 
plaints :  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  Nervous 
Affection,  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  all  Lym- 
phatic Maladies,  and  diseases  peculiar  to 
females. 

The  excursions  and  ancient  ruins  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nice  are  quite  numerous. 
To  obtain  a  view  of  the  lovely  situation  of 
Nice  and  the  surrounding  country,  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  <dd  chateau  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  back  of  the  Old  Town. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  house 
where  the  Italian  patriot  Garibaldi  was 
bom,  July  4th,  1807 ;  it  is  No.  4  Quay  Cas- 
sini.  Massdna  was  also  bom  in  Nice, 
May  6th,  1758.     No.  1  Rue  de  Yillafranca 
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is  the  hoase  where  Napoleon  I.  lodged  in 
1794 ;  and  No.  15  Rne  Droite  is  the  palace 
of  the  Emperor  Lascaria,  who,  when  de- 
throned at  Constantinople,  fled  to  Nice  in 
1261,  and  resided  with  his  daughter,  who 
married  one  of  the  Grimaldi. 

One  of  the  most  important  excursions 
from  Nice  is  that  to  Monaco,  In  fact,  yon 
might  as  well  visit  Rome  and  not  see  the 
pope,  as  Nice  and  not  see  Monaco.  The 
kingdom  of  Monaco  is  the  oldest  and  small- 
est in  the  world.  For  its  age,  the  present 
prince  is  a  descendant  of  the  Grimaldi,  of 
the  tenth  century,  who  drove  the  Saraoons 
from  his  dominions.  For  its  size,  you  can 
to-day  shoot  an  arrow  over  it  in  any  di- 
rection ;  yet  h  possesses  a  palace,  ships, 
a  harbor,  a  newspaper,  a  patron  saint 
(whose  remarkable  fSite  takes  place  on  the 
27th  of  January),  ramparts,  cannon  (?), 
etc 

The  prince  leases  the  most  Jbeautiful 
portion  of  his  dominions  to  a  French  com- 
pany, which  has  built  a  most  magnificent 
casino  and  grand  hotel.  This  company  is 
the  same  which  has  done  so  much  to  im- 
prove Homburg  and  othe^ashionable  wa* 
tering-places.  The  hotel  Is  modeled  after 
the  Grand  Hotel  of  Paris,  with  magnifi- 
cent apartments,  French  cooking,  table 
dk6le,Kadalacarte,  The  beautiful  Bath 
House  is  situated  at  the  port:  here  one 
has  both  salt  and  fresh  water  bathing, 
the  temperature  being  the  same  during 
the  winter  as  the  months  of  June  and  July 
in  Paris.  The  Casino  is  open  during  the 
entire  year,  with  jfiay-rooms,  ball-rooms, 
dandng-rooms,  and  reading-rooms,  with 
daily  concerts.  Steamers  leave  Nice  sev- 
eral times  each  day ;  time,  one  hour. 

Visitors,  if  intending  to  take  apartments 
in  Nice,  should  consult  a  resident  physi- 
cian, as  the  climate  varies  considerably  in 
diffident  parts  of  the  city.  The  best  are 
Commandenr  Pantaleone,  M.D.  (allopath- 
ic), who  is  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  Eu- 
rope, and  Dr.  Montanari,  homeopathic. 

Nke  is  also  blessed  with  a  first-rate 
American  dentist,  Chas.  0.  Hall,  D.D.S., 
a  graduate  of  the  Baltimore  Dental  Col- 
lege ;  he  has  a  fine  practice. 

Near  the  Hotel  Grand  Bretagne  may 
be  found  a  branch  of  the  celebrated  Watch 
and  Jewelry  Manufacturing  Establishment 
of  P.  Resmaud  &  Co.,  of  Geneva,  noted 
both  for  the  extensivenoes  of  the  business 


and  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  work. 
Here  may  be  found  large  collections  of 
enamel  paintings,  musical  birds,  etc.,  etc, 
at  Geneva  prices.  Under  the  Grand  Bne^ 
tagne  will  be  found  a  branch  of  the  cele- 
brated house  of  Henry  Capt  of  Geneva, 
where  all  his  watches,  jeweby,  etc,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  same  prices  as  at  Greneva. 

In  another  year  the  railroad  will  be  fin- 
ished through  to  Genoa,  when  this  route 
from  Paris  to  Italy  must  supersede  all  oth- 
ers. Meanwhile,  we  must  take  two  days  if 
going  by  the  Corniche  road,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  Europe.  By  mak- 
ing an  arrangement  with  the  diligence  com- 
pany, yon  can  go  half  the  distance  the  first 
day,  stopping  overnight  at  Oneglia,  and, 
continuing  the  next  day,  reach  Genoa  by 
sunset,  or  you  can  go  direct  in  24  hours. 
Steamers  for  Genoa  leave  Nice  three  times 
a  week,  making  the  journey  in  eight  hours. 

The  town  of  MenUme^  with  about  GOOO 
inhabitants,  is  some  15  miles  from  Nice,  on 
the  road  to  Genoa.  Principal  hotels  D'A  n- 
gktenre  and  Grand  HM  de  Turin.  This 
town  is  quite  noted  for  the  purity  of  its  at- 
mosphere, and  is  attracting  much  attention 
as  a  winter  residence.  A  diligence  leaves 
Nice  for  Mentone  three  times  each  day. 

The  other  towns  on  tlie  way  to  Genoa  are 
only  noted  for  the  beauty  of  their  situations. 

A  short  distance  from  Nice  (one  hour  by 
rail),  in  a  delightftil  position,  is  the  town  of 
Cannetf  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
noted  for  the  salubrity  of  its  atmosphere, 
and  for  the  fact  that  Bonaparte,  on  his  menu 
orable  return  from  Elba,  landed  in  its  vi- 
cinity. One  of  the  finest  and  best-man- 
aged hotels  in  France  is  situated  here. 

The  environs  are  perfectly  delightful, 
and  the  excursions  and  drives  numerous. 
From  Mount  Chevalier,  where  ore  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  fort,  a  magnificent 
view  is  obtained.  For  particulars  of  the 
trip,  see  Index,  **  Different  Routes  and 
Passes  into  Italy." 


ROUTE  No.  10. 

From  Paris  to  Strasbourg,  by  Epemajf, 
the  Champagne  Wine  District,  Chdlons-suT' 
Mame.  and  Nancy.  Distance,  810  miles ; 
trains  daily  in  10  hours.  Fare,  first  class, 
5Cf. 

Mtanr,  a  town  of  9000  inhabitants,  25 
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miles  from  Paris,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Mame.  Principal  hotel,  Palais  Royal, 
It  is  a  tribunal  of  commerce ;  has  a  com- 
mercial college,  with  a  librarj  of  18,000 
Tolumes.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1520,  alter  a  siege  of  fire  months :  its  Cct- 
thedralofSt,  EHeime  is  a  magnificent  Goth- 
ic edifice,  containing  a  monument  of  Bos- 
suet,  who  was  bishop  of  Meaux,  and  that 
of  Philippe  of  Castile.  The  town  does  a 
large  trade  in  grain  and  cheese. 

Chateau  Thurry^  a  pleasant  town  of  5000 
inhabitants,  named  fh>m  the  vast  castle^ 
built  on  a  hUl,  by  the  celebrated  Charles 
Blartel,  in  720,  for  King  Thierry  lY. :  it  is 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Jean  de  la  Fon-. 
taine,  bom  1621 ;  in  the  public  walk  there 
is  a  very  fine  marble  statue  erected  to  his 
memory.  The  Russians  were  kept  a  long 
time  in  check  here,  in  1814,  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  bridge. 

Epematfy  containing  a  population  of  8000 
intiabitants :  it  was  formerly  a  fortified 
city:  HMder  Europe,  The  town  is  kept 
neat  and  clean :  it  is  the  principal  entrepot 
fur  Champagne  wines,  which  are  kept  bot- 
tled in  curious  vaults  excavated  in  the 
sandstone  on  which  the  town  is  built: 
they  contain  many  millions  of  bottles. 

As  we  are  essentially  a  Champagne- 
drinking  people,  it  will  be  well  to  devote 
a  few  pages  descriptive  of  the  difierent 
brands  of  Champagne,  their  price,  and 
manner  of  preparation^  which  we  quote 
from  Redding  on  Wines,  the  best  author-^ 
ity: 

*'  In  1328  Rheims  wine  bore  a  price  of 
10  livres  only,  while  Beaune  brought  28. 
In  1559,  at  the  coronation  of  Francis  II., 
Rheims  wines  were  dearer  than  Burgundy ; 
but  the  wines  of  the  Lyonnais  carried  a 
still  higher  price.  In  1561  these  wines  had 
risen  in  price.  In  1571  there  were  nearly 
eight  times  increased  beyond  their  former 
value.  Champagne  reached  its  present  per- 
fection and  estimation  about  1610,  at  the 
coronation  of  Louis  XIII.  The  oldest  an- 
ecdote which  the  French  possess  relative 
to  the  excellence  of  Rheims  wine  dates 
as  far  back  as  1897,  when  Yincesilaus, 
king  of  Bohemia  and  the  Romans,  on  com- 
ing to  France  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
Charles  VI.,  arrived  at  Rheims,  and  hav- 
ing tasted  the  wine  of  Champagne,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  for  the  first  time,  spun  out  his 
diplomatic  errand  to  the  longest  possible 
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moment,  and  then  gave  up  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  him  in  order  to  prolong  his  stay, 
getting  drunk  on  Champagne  d^y  before 
dinner. 

*'  It  is  said  that  Francis  I.  of  France, 
Pope  Leo  X.,  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and 
Henry  Y III.  of  England,  had  each  of  them 
a  vineyard  at  Ay,  their  own  property,  and 
on  each  vineyard  a  small  house  occupied 
by  a  superintendent.  Thus  the  genuine 
article  was  secured  by  each  sovereign  for 
his  own  table.  If  this  be  true,  it  shows 
pretty  accurately  the  length  of  time  that 
Champagne  wine  has  been  in  esteem.  The 
vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame  are 
those  which  possess  the  highest  character, 
producing  most  of  the  wine  known  by  the 
general  term  of  Champagne  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  wines  are  divided  into  those 
of  the  river  and  the  mountain,  the  former 
being  for  the  most  part  white.  In  a  cli- 
mate so  far  north,  these  and  other  French 
wines  bear  remarkable  evidences  of  human 
industry.  In  the  south  Nature  does  ev- 
ery thing,  and  man  is  idle.  In  the  north 
man  is  the  diligent  cultivator,  and  he  is  re- 
warded in  the  deserved  superiority  of  his 
produce,  and  the  estimation  it  jusUy  holds. 

"  Champagne  wines  are  farther  divided 
into  sparkling  (mousseux),  demi-sparkling 
(demi-mousseux),  and  still  wines  (non 
mousseux).  Some  are  white  or  straw-col- 
or, others  gray,  others  rose-color,  and  some 
red.  They  are  of  a  light  quality  in  spirit, 
the  average  of  alcohol  in  Champagne  wine 
in  general,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  being 
but  12.61  per  cent. 

**Tlie  entire  quantity  of  wine  made  in 
Champagne,  of  all  kinds,  varies  with  tho 
season,  but  the  average  may  be  taken  at 
1,560,687  hectolitres,  or  40,968,088  £^ons, 
£rom  55,540  hectares,  or  188,870  acres,  of 
vines.  The  department  of  the  Mame  is 
that  in  which  the  most  famous  of  these 
wines  are  made.  There  are  19,066  hec- 
tares of  land  devoted  to  the  vine  in  the  de- 
partment, though  some  say  abdve  20,000, 
and  of  this  number  110  are  situated  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Chalons-snr-Mame,  6856 
in  that  of  Eperaay,  425  in  that  of  St.  Mene- 
hould,  9029  in  that  of  Rheims,  and  2646  in 
that  of  Wtry  sur  Mame.  The  quantity 
of  wine  made  in  the  whole  department, 
422,487  hectolitres,  and  the  value  about 
11,285,897  francs.  Of  this  sum,  nearly 
four  fifths  in  value  are  made  in  the  arrcn- 
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of  Epcmay  aad  RIwiwb  Each 
liectu«  giTes  from  28  to  SO  hectolitres. 
The  prodnctt  hes  incveMed  of  Ute  yeus, 
from  the  impioTed  node  of  cvkirmtioii. 
The  quntitj  exported  fttm  the  depart- 
neat  is  the  beet  kiod,  and  amounts  to 
•bout  108,043  hectolitres  aimiiaUy;  the 
reeldae  is  distilled  or  oonsnmed  bj  the  in- 
habitants. The  best  red  wines  are  sold  in 
Belgian  and  the  Rheniwh  proriaces ;  the 
<^U«ry  goes  toFlms  and  to  England,  and 
the  spariding  wines  not  only  over  France, 
but  the  entire  civilised  world.  For  En- 
gland, this  wine  is  made  more  spiritnoos 
than  that  for  export  to  other  conntriee, 
and  it  is  Taloed  here  in  proportmn  to  its 
extreme  efferreacence  in  place  of  the  con- 
trarj,  which,  as  all  judges  of  the  wine  al- 
^dw,  is  beat  mcommendatoiy  of  it.  That 
which  gentlj  sends  np  the  gas  in  qiarkles 
is  to  be  preferred,  and  the  finest  <^  all  is 
the  still  Vm  dm  rvi,  Kone  should  be  pnr- 
chased  in  France  which  does  not  cost  three 
francs  to  the  merchant  on  the  spot.  That 
of  less  price  is  good  for  little.  The  French 
merchants  of  Paris  and  Meaax  take  near- 
1j  all  the  wine  grown  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Epemay. 

''The  vintage  of  1882  gave  480,000  hec- 
tolitres, vis.,  50,000  in  white  sparkling 
or  still,  810,000  comm<Hi  red,  of  middling 
quality,  and  120,000  choice  red. 

'*Tlie  annual  consumption  of  Cham- 
pagne wine  in  France  was  estimated  at 
026,000  bottles  in  1886,  bat  the  quantity 
was  thought  to  be  on  the  decline.  The 
export  was  then  reported  to  be,  to  £n- 
gluid  and  the  East  Indies,  467,000  bottles, 
Germany  479,000,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  400,000,  Russia  280,000,  and  Sweden 
and  Denmark  80,000. 

*'The  mean  price  in  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Chalons,  St.  Menehould,  and  Yit- 
ry,  which  are  inferior  kinds,  is  about  16 
francs  the  hectolitre ;  those  of  Yitry  bring 
20  francs,  St  Menehould  16,  and  Chalons 
about  12. 

*'  Though  in  England  most  people  un-* 
derstand  by  Champagne  only  wine  that  ef- 
fervesces, this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  error. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  Champagne 
wine,  but  the  best  are  those  which  froth 
slightly.  They  are  improved  in  the  drink- 
ing by  ice,  which  tends  to  suppress  the 
efierveseence ;  the  Sillery  has  no  sparkle 
xit  all.    Every  connoisseur  in  wine  will  se- 


lect wine  of  moderate  eflerveecence,  and 
such  wine  always  cairies  the  best  prica. 
:  When  the  glass  is  entirely  filled  with  fh>th, 
OB  pouring  out  the  cootents  of  the  bottle, 
the  better  qualities  of  the  wine  and  BfitH 
evaporate.  The  quantity  of  spirit  in  Cham- 
'  pagne,  as  we  havo  seen,  is  but  small,  and 
the  reskiue  b  a  flat,  meagre  fluid. 

"There  is  an  exquisite  delicacy  about 
the  wines  of  Champagne,  which  b  more 
sensible  to  the  foreigner  than  that  which 
disthignishea  the  richest  kinds  of  Burgun- 
i  dy  to  the  taste  of  the  French  amateur. 
I  The  French  have  terms  for  distinguishing 
i  different  qualities  in  their  wines,  some  of 
which  can  not  be  translated;  but  the  term 
*  delicate,' or  *  fine,*  as  applied  to  the  wines 
of  Champagne,  the  peculiar  *  aroma,*  which 
remains  in  the  mouth  alter  tasting  them, 
together  with  tibe  'bouquet,*  which  is  un- 
derstood alone  of  the  perfrune,  applying  to 
the  sense  of  smell,  are  terms  pretty  int^ 
ligible  to  Englidunen  who  are  drinkers  of 
French  wines. 

'*  It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame  that  the 
best  efienresdng  wines  are  made,  w,  to  fol- 
low the  French  designation,  in  '  the  vine- 
yards of  the  river.*  We  have  already  noted 
the  general  divisions  of  river  and  mountain 
wines,  which  are  of  some  antiquity  in  char- 
acterising the  wines  of  this  part  of  France. 
The  French  fiurther  divide  this  district  or 
vine-ground  of  Rheims  into  four  general 
divisions,  namely,  the  river-vineyard  dis- 
trict, that  of  the  mountain  of  Rheims,  that 
of  the  estate  of  St.  Thierry,  and  that  of  the 
valleys  of  Norrois  and  Taidenois.  There 
are,  moreover,  one  or  two  other  spots  which 
do  not  eome  into  these  divisions ;  one  of 
them  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  northeast  of 
Rheims. 

"The  river  district  is  situated  on  a  cal- 
careous declivity,  open  to  the  south,  at  the 
foot  of  which  runs  the  Mame,  frt>m  Bis- 
senil  to  the  borders  of  the  department  of 
the  Aisne.  The  chalk  abounds  here,  min- 
gled with  stones  in  the  uppermost  soil. 
The  vines  are  as  closely  planted  as  possi- 
ble. On  this  declivity  comes  first  in  or- 
der the  vine-ground  of  Ay,  which  produces 
on  an  average,  year  by  year,  about  4820 
hectolitres  of  red  wine,  valued  at  60  francs 
the  hectolitre,  and  8392  hectolitres  of  whito 
wine,  at  180 ;  also  the  vineyards  of  Mareuil 
and  Dizy,  yielding  8220  hectolitres  of  red, 
at  40  francs,  and  1070  of  white  wine,  ai 
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110.  These  are  the  districts  -which  pro- 
duce Champagiie  wines  of  the  very  first 
quality  Ildowii.  Thej  are  light  and  deli- 
cate, vinous,  of  the  most  agreeable  taste, 
and  preserve  to  a  great  age  their  virtues 
and  eflfervescence.  When  these  wines  are 
destitute  of  the  sparlding  quality,  they  ri- 
val those  of  Sillery,  as  BtUl  Champagne, 
and  are  firequenUy  preferred  to  SiUer}^  be- 
cause they  are  lighter  and  more  luscious. 
The  red  wines  of  this  quarter  also  keep 
-well.  It  yet  remains  to  account  for  cer- 
tain differences  in  wine  of  adjoining  vine- 
yards met  with  here,  with  apparently  the 
same  soil  and  exposure. 

**  The  next  vine-lands  of  Uiis  district  in 
rank  are  those  of  Cnmi^res  and  Hautvil- 
liers,  which  yield  about  7130  hectoUt^res  of 
red  wine  of  the  second  quality,  at  60  francs. 
Hautvilliers  was  the  spot  where  Father 
Perignon,  a  Benedictine,  first  introduced 
tlie  mixing  grapes  of  dififSsrent  qualities  in 
maldng  these  wines.  This  wine  resem- 
bles tliat  of  the  hilly  district  of  Rheims  in 
lightness  and  delicacy,  but  will  not  keep 
to  so  great  an  age.  In  warm  seasons  it 
reaches  maturity  the  first  year.  Formerly 
white  wine  made  at  Hautvilliers  rivaled 
that  of  Ay,  but  of  late  the  manufitctore 
has  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  division 
of  tlie  property  on  which  the  wines  were 
produced,  the  greater  part  of  the  Tine4ands 
which  grew  the  finest  qualities  having  got 
into  the  hands  of  wine-makers  who  have 
changed  the  quality  of  the  wine.  All  the 
other  wines  of  the  river  are  common,  and 
fetch  in  the  market,  on  the  average,  only 
from  25  to  40  francs. 

**The  mountain  or  hilly  district  of 
Rheims  is  at  the  back  of  the  preceding  ac- 
clivity, and  its  slope  is  much  less  steep 
thah  that  toward  the  river.  The  soil  Is 
of  the  same  calcareous  description.  The 
prices,  however,  differ  with  the  reputation 
of  the  vineyards.  The  aspect  is  cast  and 
north.  The  first  vine-lands  are  those  of 
Bouzy  and  Ambonnay,  producing  2100  hec- 
tolitres, either  of  red  or  white  wine  at 
pleasure,  at  about  150  firancs  the  hectolitre. 
Next  come  the  vineyards  of  Verzenay,  Sil- 
lery, Mailly,  and  Yerzy,  producing  2832 
hectolitres  of  the  same  kind  of  wines,  at 
180  firancs.  It  is  here  that  the  best  red 
wines  of  Champagne  are  produced.  They 
have  good  lK)dy,  are  spirituous,  fine,  and 
keep  their  qualities  to  an  advanced  age. 
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The  red  wines  of  Bonsy  approach  in  boo- 
quet  the  best  winee  of  Burgundy. 

*'  It  is  fhnn  this  district  that  the  exqiii' 
site  wliite  still  Champagne,  called  Silleiy, 
is  produced.     The  vineyard  is  not  more 
thim  fifty  arpents  in  extent.     The  hill  on 
which  it  stands  has  an  eastern  aspect. 
This  wine  has  more  lK)dy,  is  more  spir- 
ituous than  any  other  wliite  Champagne 
whie,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  dry  and 
agreeable  taste.     It  is  grown  principally^ 
on  the  lands  of  Verzenay  and  Mailly,  of 
the  blackest  grape,  of  whkh  also  the  gray 
bright  wine,  having  the  complexion  of 
crystal,  is  made.     It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  of  late,  owing  to  the  cluuiges  of  prop- 
erty there,  they  have  planted  iHiite  grapes, 
that  make  a  veiy  inferior  wine,  which  will 
not  keep  half  as  long.     The  name  of  Sil- 
lery was  given  to  the  wine  firom  that  of 
the  soil ;  after  a  marquis  who  improved  it, 
the  wine  was  also  styled  Vm  de  la  Mar^ 
chak.     Very  little  is  now  produced  in  the 
commune  of  Sillery,  which  coven  a  con* 
siderable  space  of  ground.    The  grape  is 
subjected,  for  making  this  wine,  to  a  less 
pressure  than  for  a  red  wine,  and  it  is  kept 
longer  in  wood  than  the  other  sorts  gener* 
ally  are,  or  about  three  years.    The  quan- 
tity made  differs  every  year,  according  to 
the  ordera  received  for  it.     It  is  chiefly 
manufactured  for  wino-merehants  who  buy 
the  proper  grape  firom  the  proprietora  of 
the  vine3rards  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
made  on  them  for  export.     It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  durable,  as  well  as  the  most 
wholesome  to  drink,  of  all  the  wines  of 
Champagne,  the  fermentatbn  being  more 
perfsct  than  that  of  any  other  species. 

**  The  second  class  of  wines  is  generally 
valued  at  50  francs,  while  there  are  oth- 
ers, such  as  those  of  Villa  Dommange, 
which  are  only  worth  from  25  to  80  fhmcs 
the  hectolitre  on  the  spot  They  are  made 
firom  the  vineyards  of  Ambonnay,  Ludes, 
Chigny,  Rilly,  Vlllers-Allerand,  and  Trois- 
Paits,  and  in  quantity  produce  about  9408 
liectolitres.  These  wines  are  some  of  them 
of  tolerable  quality,  and  are  mostly  sold 
to  foreigners.  The  rest  of  the  wines  of 
the  mountain  district  are  ordinary  wines, 
bringing  only  firom  80  to  40  fhincs  the 
hectoUh^e,  and  some  only  15  and  20. 

*'  The  third  Champagne  d&ttigl,  or  that 
of  St.  Thierry,  produces  6592  kectolttfei 
of  delicate  wines,  bearing  prices  tnOk  80 
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to  60  frmncs,  and  some  ordinary  sorts  as 
low  as  20. 

*'  The  fourth  district,  namely,  the  yallej 
of  Korrois  and  Tardenois,  as  well  as  that, 
of  the  hOl-side  near  RheJms,  produces  only 
common  red  wines,  the  bolk  of  which  sell 
ftom  25  to  80  firancs  the  hectolitre. 

*'  In  all  the  disttngnished  vineyards  of 
Champagne,  as,  for  example,  in  tiie  river 
district  of  Ay,  Marenil,  Dizy,  HantviUiers, 
and  Cnmt^res ;  and  at  Bonzy,Teny,  Yen- 
enay,  Haflly,  in  the  mountain,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  of  the  Tine4ands,  they  culti- 
Tate  the  black  grape,  whidi  is  called  the 
'  Golden  Plant*  {plami  dori),  being  a  vari- 
ety  of  the  vine  called  PmiBt,  and  red  and 
white  Pmeau,  Crescenzio,  who  wrote  in 
the  tiiirteenth  century,  speaks  of  a  vine 
near  Milan  called  PignohUf  wliich  was 
probably  of  the  same  species,  especially 
as  an  ordinance  of  the  Louvre,  of  the  date 
of  18Hf  places  the  Pmox,  as  then  called, 
above  all  the  common  species  of  vine. 
The  product  of  the  white  grape  produces  a 
very  inferior  wine  to  that  from  the  forego- 
ing fruit  It  seems  at  first  singular  that 
the  blackest  grape  should  produce  wine  of 
the  purest  white  color,  or  straw,  but  such 
b  nevertheless  the  feet.  The  prioe  of  the 
vine-lands  difler  much.  It  is  greatly  sub- 
divided ;  there  are  vineyards  not  exceed- 
ing the  tenth  of  an  arpent  in  slse.  Some 
productive  land  will  not  bring  £40  per 
acre,  En^ish,  on  sale,  while  spots  have 
been  knowp  to  sell  for  £800,  which  have 
yielded  750  bottles  to  the  acre.  The  ex- 
pense  of  cultivation  at  Ay,  a  small  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mune,  a  little  above 
Epemay,  mnarlcable  for  the  delicacy  of 
its  wines,  is  from  600  f.  to  900  f.  per  heo- 
tire.  The  selling  price  of  vine3riirds  av- 
erages 5000  francs ;  the  highest  has  been 
24,000;  the  lowest  2500.  These  wines  are 
grown  in  a  southern  exposure,  upon  a 
range  of  chalk  hUls,  on  flie  mid  elevation 
of  which  the  best  wines  are  produced. 
The  number  of  wine  proprietors  in  the  ar- 
rondissement  of  Rheims  is  11,906;  for  the 
whole  department  they  are  not  less  tlian 
22,500.  The  produce  may  average  in  tiie 
districts  most  noted  ftom  440  to  540  gal- 
lons, English,  per  acre,  some  producing 
660.  But  it  is  well  known  that  certain 
spots  in  this  department  have  c^ven  1000 
gallons  the  Englbh  acre. 

The  still  wines  of  Epemay,  both  red 
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and  white,  are  inferior  to  those  whiefa  ai« 
made  on  the  lands  of  Rheims.  The  best 
red  wines  of  Epemay  are  those  of  Mardeu- 
il,  at  the  gates  of  Bpemay,  those  of  Dam- 
ety,  Tertus,  Montbelon,  Cuis,  Mancy,  Cha- 
vost,  Moussy,  V inay,  and  St  Martin  d' Ab- 
lois.  They  fetch  only  middling  prices, 
from  40  to  60  f.  the  hectoUtie.  The  wines 
of  Fleury,  Tenteufl,  Yauciennes,  and  Bour- 
sault,  on  the  Mame,  are  only  to  be  classed 
as  ordinary  wines  of  the  district  Those 
of  (Builly,  Mareuil  le  Port,  Leuvrigny, 
Crossy,  Yememl,  and  the  canton  of  Dor- 
mans,  rank  as  common  wines  ftom  22  f.  to 
90  f.  on  the  spot  Among  the  lands  where 
white  wines  are  produced,  the  vineyard  of 
Pierry,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Epemay,  is 
most  esteemed.  It  is  dry,  spiritaous,  and 
will  keep  longer  than  any  of  the  other 
kinds.  Yaryingfroml50f.to20t,tbedif. 
ference  in  the  wines  may  be  easily  conjeo> 
tured. 

"  At  Epemay,  where  the  black  grape  is 
most  cultivated,  there  are  lands  which  pro- 
duce wine  approaching  that  of  Ay  in  deli^ 
cacy,  in  the  abundance  of  saccharine  prin- 
ciple, and  in  the  firagrance  of  tlie  bouquet. 
TlKHigh  customarily  arranged  after  the 
wine  of  Pierry,  it  may  foirly  be  classed  on 
an  equality.  The  wines  from  the  white 
grape  of  Cramant,  Avize,  Oger,  and  M6- 
nO  are  characterized  by  their  sweetness 
and  liveliness,  as  well  as  by  the  lightness 
of  their  effervescence.  To  a  still  dass, 
put  into  bottles  when  about  ten  or  eleven 
mcmths  old,  they  give  the  name  of  ptiatm- 
nm  uti  Champagne,  much  reoonmiended  by 
physicians  as  aperient  and  diuretic  The 
grounds  of  Chouilly,  Cuis,  Moussey,  Yi- 
nay,  St  Martin  d'Ablois,  and  Grattve,  as 
well  as  those  of  Monthelon,  Mancy,  and 
Molins,  produce  wine  used  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  sparkling  Champagne,  being  fit  for 
that  purpose  alone. 

"  It  is  proper  to  explain  that  the  wine  is 
put  into  casks  of  100  and  80  litres  each. 
But  white  wines  of  Champagne  are  not  in- 
tended for  consumptton  at  these  prices  in 
the  piece ;  it  is  only  to  be  understood  of 
such  wiaee  as  are  thus  preserved  by  the 
merchants  at  Epemay  and  Rheims,  when, 
during  the  vintage,  or  for  three  months 
after,  they  wish  to  hold  the  stock  of  the 
growers,  which  it  is  not  convenient  at  the 
moment  for  them  to  bottle,  as  it  is  the 
general  custom  among  the  wine-makers  to 
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take  upon  themselTCM  the  expense  and 
troable  of  bottling.  Thus  they  aie  ena- 
bled to  dispose  of  a  small  quantity  at  once, 
if  demanded,  and  can  still  wait  to  the  end 
of  the  first  year  for  ascertaining  the  whole 
of  their  stock.  They  suffer  the  less  by 
breakage,  leakage,  and  filling  up  of  the 
bottles,  and  obtain  a  portion  of  the  profits 
at  once  from  the  immediate  sale  of  a  part 
of  their  stock  to  the  merchant.  The  price 
of  a  bottle  of  Champagne  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, either  in  France  or  abroad,  varies 
more  according  to  the  scarcity  or  abun- 
dance of  the  crop,  and  the  agreement  with 
the  seller,  than  the  difference  of  the  qual- 
ity at  the  place  of  growth.  The  following 
prices  will  give  an  idea  of  these  yariations : 

'*  The  wine  of  Pierry  and  Epemay,  in  a 
plentiful  year,  sells  from  180 1  to  160  £ ; 
in  a  medium  year  from  190  f.  to  200  f. ;  in 
a  year  of  scarcity  from  200  f.  to  250  f.  the 
piece. 

'*  Those  of  Cramant,  Avize,  Oger,  M6- 
nU,  from  80  f.  to  100  f.,  and  from  100  f.  to 
200  f. 

**  Those  of  ChottJlly  from  60  fl  to  150  f., 
under  such  circumstances. 

*' Those  of  Moussy,  Yinay,  dt  Martin 
d' Ablois,  Cub,  Grauve,  Monthelon,  Mancy, 
and  Molins,  from  50f.to60f.,60f:to80£. 
or  80  f.  to  100  f. 

*'  Sold  in  bottles  by  the  grower  to  the 
merchant  in  gross,  the  waste  not  replaced, 
and  bottles  not  filled  up,  1  f.  25  c.^  1  f.  50  c, 
2£to2£50c.;  in  medium  years,  1  f.  80  c, 
2  f.,  and  2  £  50  c. ;  in  years  of  ficarcity,  2  f., 
2  &  50  c.  to  3  £  The  bottles  filled  and  no 
waste,  in  abundant  years,  1  f.  50  c^  1  f.  75  c, 

2  f.  25  c,  2  f.  75  c.  In  years  of  average 
product,  1  f.  75  c^  2  f.  25  c^  2  f.  75  c.  In 
years  of  scardfy,  2  f.  25  c,  2  f.  75  c,  9 1 

''  In  bottles  sold  by  the  merchant  to  the 
consumer,  in  years  of  abundance,  2  f.,  2  f. 
50  c,  3  f. ;  medium  years,  8  £  50  o. ;  years 
of  scarcity,  8  f.  50  c,  4  f.  50  c,  6  f.     From 

3  £.  to  3  f.  50  c.  is  the  average  for  good 
quality.  Some  class  the  qualities:  the 
firiL,  from  8 f.  to  4f. ;  the «0co»m^  fi^nm  2 f. 
50 c.  to  3  f. ;  the  third,  from  2£  to  2 fl  50c. 
From  10  to  20  per  cent,  fluctuation  in  price 
is  not  common.  England  and  her  colonies 
consume  this  wine  largely.  The  annual 
exportation  is  about  2,690,000  bottles,  with 
an  increasing  demand. 

"  In  1818  there  were  effervescing  wines 
sold  at  from  1  f.  25  c.  to  1  f.  50  c,  after  the  I 
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firstmonthof  bottling;  but  this  makes  noth« 
ing  against  the  foregoing  prices.  These 
wines  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and, 
being  sweetened  or  seasoned  with  sugar 
and  spirit,  could  only  answer  for  tnnfam^ 
consumption.  Such  wines  are  neither 
sound  nor  wholesome,  and  it  is  probable 
are  the  same  that  the  advertising  wine- 
quacks  of  London  puff  off  by  advertise- 
ments as  the  best  Champagne.  Those 
who  have  any  regard  for  Uieir  organs  of 
digestion  should  avoid  them  as  poison,  for, 
though  good  Champagne  is  one  of  the 
wholesomest  of  wines,  the  bad  is  more  than 
commonly  pernicious. 

"  Some  of  the  more  respectable  growers 
and  merchants  never  keep  any  Champagne 
but  the  best  quality,  and  never  sell  under 
3  &)  let  the  season  be  as  abundant  as  it 
may.  These  are  the  best  persons  of  whom 
to  buy.  They  have  always  the  finest 
stock,  and,  after  encountering  the  first 
year's  loss  by  breakage,  they  have  a  cer- 
tain property  in  their  cellars,  which  cov- 
ers the  return  of  bad  seasons. 

'*  The  best  red  wines  of  Epemay  are  fit 
for  consumption  the  second  year.  They 
gain  little  by  being  kept  above  two  years 
in  the  wood,  but  in  bottle  they  lose  noth- 
ing of  their  good  qualities  for  six  or  seven. 

''The  wines  of  Champagne,  whether 
still  or  effervescing,  white,  gray,  or  rose, 
whether  solely  of  black  or  white  grapes, 
or  of  both  mingled,  are  generally  in  peifec- 
tion  the  third  year  of  bottling.  The  best 
wines,  bowevei^  gain  rather  than  lose  in 
delicacy  for  ten  and  even  twenty  years, 
and  are  often  found  good  at  the  age  of 
thirty  or  forty. 

"  It  will  not  now  be  amiss  to  give  a  cur- 
sory view  of  the  mode  in  which  the  effer<» 
vesdng  wines  of  Champagne  are  made. 
By  this  means  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  care  required  in  bringing  them  to 
a  perfection,  which  has  aided  in  placing 
them  beyond  all  rivalry. 

* '  The  vine-crop  designed  for  the  mann- 
fiM^ure  of  white  Champagne  is  gathered 
with  the  greatest  care  possible.  The 
grapes  for  the  purest  wines  consist  only  of 
those  from  an  approved  species  of  vine.  ' 
Every  grape  whidi  has  not  acquired  a 
perfect  maturity,  every  rott^i  giape,  or 
touched  with  the  frost,  or  pricked,  is  rer 
jected.  In  gathering  or  in  emptying  the 
baskets,  and  in  the  carriage  to  the  press, 
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evaiy  motkm  that  ct^  injure  the  frnit  ia 
avoided,  as  weU  as  the  sun^s  action.  On 
airiTing  at  the  press,  the  baslLets,  or  what- 
ever the  grapes  are  carried  upon,  are 
placed  in  a  shade  in  a  cool  spot.  When 
the  qnantity  is  sufficient  for  a  pressing, 
they  are  heaped,  with  as  little  motion  as 
possible,  on  the  press,  and  the  bandies  are 
veiy  carafollj  arranged. 

**  The  most  is  not  immediately  cashed, 
but  is  placed  in  arat,  wheitt  it  remains  six, 
ten,  or  fifteen  honrs,  that  the  dregs  may 
deposit.  When  Ht  begins  to  ferment  it  is 
immediately  transferred  to  the  caslc 

'*  Perhaps  there  are  none  of  the  prodno- 
tions  of  ^  soil  that  require  more  care 
than  the  grape,  to  make  it  prodoce  tiie  de- 
lidous  wines  to  perfection.  In  no  comitry 
is  the  art  of  maUng  wine  so  weU  nnder- 
stood  as  in  France,  and  being  a  commodity 
which  it  is  impossible  to  equal,  except  in  a 
soil  and  temperature  of  exactly  the  same 
character,  it  is  impiobable  that  country  wUl 
be  excelled  by  any  other  in  her  staple  prod- 
Oct.  An  advantage  of  no  slight  moment 
when  compared  to  these  of  h«r  manufeo- 
tnres,  which  time  may  enable  fereigneft 
to  equal,  and  in  many  cases  to  surpass. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  process 
of  bottling,  and  the  treatment  of  the  wines 
of  Champagne  before  they  are  ready  for 
the  marlbBt. 

''About  Christmas,  after  the  vintage, 
the  fermentation  being  complete,  the  wine 
is  racked.  This  is  always  deoe  in  dry 
weather,  and,  if  possible,  during  fh)6t.  A 
month  after  it  is  racked  a  second  time,  and 
fined  with  isinglass;  before  it  is  bottled  it 
undergoes  a  tliird  racldng  and  a  second 
fining.  There  are  some  makers  of  wine 
who  only  fine  it  once  after  the  second  rack- 
ing^ and  immediately  bottle  it,  taking  care 
that  it  has  been  well  fined  in  the  cask. 
Others  ra<^  it  twice,  but  fine  it  at  each 
racking.  The  best  wines  are  always  able 
to  bear  three  raddngs  and  two  finings,  and 
the  benefit  of  such  repetitions  is  found  of 
the  utmost  importance  afterward  in  man- 
aging the  wine  when  bottled. 

'*  The  wine  which  is  designed  to  effer- 
vesce, and  the  piitamtes  and  wines  of  the 
third  pressing,  are  radced  and  fined  in 
March  and  April  in  the  cellar,  out  of  which 
they  are  <mly  taken  in  bottles.  That 
which  is  designed  to  be  still  wine  is  not 
bottled  at  Epemay  until  autumn,  and  is 


taken  to  the  under-ground  cdlar  in  April 
or  May.  This  is  not  the  practice  at  Rheims 
with  the  Sillery.  It  has  been  found  there 
the  most  advantageous  plan  to  bottle  the 
wine  in  the  month  of  January,  though  at 
the  risk  of  its  imbibing  the  sparkling  qual- 
ity. In  this  case,  and  forthwith  after  the 
first  racking,  whkh  is  called  debomrbaffe^ 
it  is  fined,  and  drawn  off  in  ten  or  twelve 
days.  Still  wines  are  found  by  this  means 
to  be  much  improved  in  character. 

"The  great  com^aint  against  Cham- 
pagne wine  has  been  that  it  can  not  be  ob- 
tained of  a  uniform  quality.  This  is  prin- 
dpally  owing  to  its  being  put  into  small 
casks.  The  wine  in  every  cask  will  not 
be  aUke,  as  the  minutest  d^fi^rence  in  tho 
operation  of  preparing  it  for  the  market 
will  alter  tiie  quality.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  so  justly  oomplained  of,  Mumm,  Geis- 
ler,  ft  Co.,  at  Rheims,  provided  tuns  hold- 
ing 12,000  litres  each,  which  they  import- 
ed from  the  Palatinate,  and  they  found  it 
a  mode  that  ftiDy  obviated  the  evil.  The 
strength  of  the  bottles,  and  their  uniform 
thickness  far  Hxb  sparkling  wines,  are  most 
carefully  ascertained.  Eveiy  bottle  with 
an  air-bubble  in  the  glass,  or  with  too  long 
or  too  narrow  a  neck,  or  with  the  least 
malfonnation-*in  short,  with  any  thing 
which  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  pro- 
duction or  retention  of  the  effervescence, 
is  put  by  for  the  red  wine.  Hie  bottles, 
too,  are  jingled  together  in  pairs,  one 
against  the  other,  and  those  which  crack 
or  break  are  csrried  in  account  against  the 
maker. 

'*  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  efferves- 
cing wine  made  in  the  department  of  the 
BCarne,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Bpernay 
alone,  is  obtained  from  the  fiict  that  no 
less  than  666,000  gallons  have  been  mann- 
fectured  in  one  year.  A  third  was  pur- 
chased by  the  merchants  of  Rheims,  and 
at  least  as  much  more  has  been  made  in 
one  year  in  this  last  arrondissement.  In 
the  month  of  March  or  April,  after  the 
wine  designed  for  effervescence  is  made, 
it  is  put  into  botties.  Some  begin  as  early 
as  February,  at  the  risk  of  exposing  the 
¥rine  to  feilnre,  or  the  bottles  to  more  ex- 
tended breakage  in  case  they  succeed.  Fif- 
teen per  cent,  is  a  common  loss ;  sometimes 
it  reaches  much  higher. 

**  The  effervescence  is  owing  to  the  car- 
bonic add  gas  produced  in  the  process  of 
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fermentation.  This  gas,  being  resteted  in 
the  fennentation  of  the  white  wine,  scarce^ 
Ij  begins  to  develop  itself  in  the  cask,  bat 
is  very  quiddy  reproduced  in  bottle.  In 
this  process,  the  saccharine  and  tartaions 
principles  are  decomposed.  If  the  latter 
principle  predominate,  the  wine  effervesces 
stron^y,  bat  is  weak.  If  the  saccharine 
principle  be  considerable,  and  the  alcohol 
found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  limit  its  de- 
composition, the  quali^  is  good.  The 
wines  do  not  efifervesce  in  uniform  times. 
Seme  will  do  it  after  being  in  bottle  fifteen 
da3r8,  others  will  demand  as  many  months. 
One  wine  will  require  a  change  of  temper- 
ature, and  must  be  brou^t  from  the  un- 
der-ground  cellar  to  anotlier  on  the  sndkoe ; 
a  third  will  not  exhibit  the  desired  qual- 
ity imtil  August.  One  kind,  when  pa^ 
tience  is  exhausted,  and  the  eflervescence 
so  long  expected  is  given  up,  will  give  it 
all  of  a  sodden;  another  wine,  standing 
until  the  following  year  without  this  ac- 
tion, must  then  be  mingled  with  the  prod- 
uct of  a  new  vineyard  which  is  known  to 
abound  in  the  effervescing  principle,  such 
as  that  of  the  white  grapes  of  Avize.  The 
effervescence  of  the  Champagne  wine,  con- 
sidered in  all  its  bearings,  is  most  uncer- 
tain and  changeable,  even  in  the  hands 
of  those  best  acquainted,  through  experi- 
ence, with  its  management.  The  differ- 
ence of  a  spdt  of  growth ;  the  mixture ;  the 
process,  more  or  less  carefal,  in  the  ma- 
king; tJie  casking,  And  the  preservation  in 
the  wood ;  the  glass  of  the  bottles ;  the  as- 
pect of  the  cellars ;  the  number  and  direc- 
tion of  the  air-holes ;  the  greater  or  less 
depth,  and  the  soil  in  which  the  cellars  are 
situated,  all  have  a  varied,  and  often  an 
inexplicable  influence  on  the  phenomena 
of  effervescence.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to 
follow  up  the  subject  &rther  in  its  details, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 
attention  necessary  in  an  operation,  to  a 
stranger  apparently  the  least  important  re- 
lation to  the  mamtfacture  of  this  delicions 
wine. 

'^The  bottles  must  be  new,  having  been 
some  days  preceding  rinsed  twice  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water  and  shotted.  live  work- 
men are  required  to  manage  them  in  what 
is  called  the  workshop,  or  atelier. 

"The  barrel-heads  are  bored,  and  a  lit- 
tle brass  pipe  inserted  in  them  with  a  fine 
gauze  strainer,  to  prevent  the  smallest  sub- 
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stance  from  passing.  The  bottles  are  filU 
ed  so  as  to  allow  about  two  inches  space 
between  the  wine  aad  the  cofk.  This 
space  diminishes  during  the  time  tiie  gas 
is  forming,  and  in  those  bottles  wMch 
burst,  it  appears  that  the  void  is  filled  np 
entirely  by  the  expansion  of  the  liquid. 

**The  workman  whose  du^  it  is  to  fill 
the  bottles  passes  them  by  his  right  side 
to  the  principal  operator,  who  sits  on  « 
stool,  having  before  haa  a  Kttle  table  cov- 
ered with  sheet-lead,  and  not  higher  than 
his  knees.  He  takes  the  bottle,  inspects 
the  allowance  left  between  the  wine  and 
the  place  the  cork  will  occupy,  regulates 
it  very  nicely,  chooses  a  cork,  moistens  it^ 
introduces  it  into  the  botUe,  and  striktB  it 
ibrcibly  two  or  three  times  with  a  wooden 
.mallet,  so  smartly  that  it  would  almost  be 
thought  the  bottle  must  be  broken  by  the 
violence  of  the  blows;  but  fracture  is  rare 
in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  worionan, 
who  has  paid  attention  to  placing  his  bottle 
solidly,  and  resting  it  with  a  perfectly  even 
pressure  on  the  bottom. 

'^The  bottle  thus  corked  is  passed  bj 
the  right  hand  to  another  workman,  seat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregofai^, 
who  crosses  it  with  pack-tln^ead,  very 
strongly  tied,  and  then  hands  it  to  a  fourth, 
who  has  a  pincers  and  wire  by  him;  ho 
wires  it,  twists  it,  and  cuts  the  wire,  and 
gives  it  to  a  fifth,  who  places  the  bottles 
on  their' bottoms  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
parallelogram,  so  that  they  can  be  counted 
in  a  moment.  The  daily  labor  for  a  work- 
shop is  calculated  at  80  casks  of  200  litres 
each,  or  a  drawing  of  1600  or  1700  bottles. 
M.  Mo^  of  Epemay,  who  deals  in  the  bot- 
tled wine,  has  constantly  from  three  to  four 
miHion  bottles  in  store,  and  sometimes  not 
less  than  ten  of  his  workshops  are  in  fail 
employ. 

''The  cellars  of  M.  Meet,  at  Epemay, 
are  in  the  limestone  nx^,  and  of  immense 
extent.  The  piles  of  bottles  render  it  a 
labyrinth.  They  rise  to  the  height  of  six 
feet. 

'*  The  bottles  are  arranged  in  heaps  (m 
tas)  in  the  lower  cellars.  They  are  carried 
down  by  means  of  baskets,  which  inclose 
each  %  ozier  cases  for  the  bottles;  two 
workmen,  by  means  of  leather  belts  drawn 
through  the  handles,  transport  them.  The 
heap  or  pile  runs  along  the  wall  of  the  cel- 
lar, most  commonly  for  its  entire  length. 
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Among  the  wholesale  nmchaiits  sk^we  are 
prepared  in  cement  for  the  {Hies,  having 
flatten  to  cany  off  the  wine  from  the 
broken  bottlee,  and  else  reservoin  to  col- 
lect it.  The  bottles  are  arranged  lioriaoii- 
tallj  one  against  the  other.  The  lowest 
TOW  has  the  necks  tuned  to  the  wall,  and 
the  bottles  placed  upon  laths.  The  bot- 
tles thus  situated  indicate  the  vacant  space 
left  be^een  the  wine  and  the  cork,  just 
at  the  spot  where  the  bend  of  the  bottle 
takes  place  to  form  the  neck,  by  which  the 
diminution  in  the  void  space  is  easily  seen. 
Small  wedges  secure  the  first  range  of  bot- 
tles toward  the  wall.  All  the  rows  are 
placed  on  laths,  the  corks  of  one  row  one 
way,  and  the  other  the  reverse.  The  pUes 
of  bottles  are  Urns  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  English  bins,  bat  are  carried 
to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  This 
they  cmll  in  France  to  heap  them  (mettre 
en  tas  on  entreiller). 

*'  The  pile  is  very  solid,  and  any  of  the 
bottles  with  their  necks  to  the  wall  can  be 
withdrawn  at  pleasure,  by  which  means 
they  can  be  examined  to  observe  if  they 
are  "np^"asitistermedin£nc^d.  If 
not  they  most  be  got  into  that  state,  let  the 
expense  smonnt  to  what  it  may.  A  bottle 
drawn  firom  the  heap  to  examine  if  it  be 
in  a  proper  state  is  held  horisontally,  when 
a  deposition  is  observed,  which  the  work- 
men call  tbe^ri^  or  claw,  from  its  branch- 
ing appearance.  The  indications  of  a  bot- 
tle's breaking  is  tlie  dtiappearance  of  the 
vacancy  below  the  cork  before  spoken  of, 
by  the  expansion  of  the  carbonic  add  gas. 
It  is  generally  in  Jnly  and  Angost  that 
this  breakage  happens,  and  that  considep- 
able  loss  ensues.  In  ordinary  cases,  in- 
deed, from  four  to  ten  per  cent,  is  the 
amount.  Sometimes,  however,  it  amounts 
to  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.  It  is  very  re- 
markable, too,  such  is  the  uncertainty  of 
the  prooesB,  that  of  two  piles  in  the  same 
part  of  the  cellar,  of  the  very  same  wine, 
not  a  bottle  shall  be  left  of  one,  while  the 
other  remains  without  efiervescence  at  alL 
A  current  of  fresh  air  will  frequently  make 
the  wine  develop  its  effervescence  Airi- 
ouriy.  The  proprietor  of  the  wines  is  ev- 
ery year  placed  in  the  alternative  of  suf- 
fering great  loss  by  breakage,  or  is  pot  to 
great  expense  in  making  wine  effervesce 
that  will  not  naturally  develop  Itself.  Of 
the  two  evils  be  prefers  submitting  to 


breakage  frvm  too  great  efifervescence, 
rather  than  be  put  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  correcting  the  inertness  of  the 
liquid.  If  the  breakage  be  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  the  owner  does  not 
trouble  himself  further  about  it  If  it  be- 
come more  serioos,  he  has  the  pile  taken 
down,  and  the  bottles  placed  upright  on 
their  bottoms  for  a  time,  which  is  longer 
or  shorter,  as  he  judges  most  advisable. 
This  makes  the  quali^  of  one  bottle  of 
wine  somewhat  different  ttom  another. 
Sometimes  he  removes  it  kito  a  deeper  cel- 
lar, or  finally  uncorks  it,  to  disengage  the 
over-abundant  gas,  and  to  re-establish  the 
void  under  the  cork.  This  last  operation 
is  naturally  expensive. 

'  *  It  happens  that  when  the  gas  develops 
itself  with  fiuious  rapidity,  the  wine  is 
wasted  in  large  quAntities,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  save  any  portion  of  it.  Even  that 
which  is  least  deteriorated  is  of  bad  quali- 
ty. The  piles,  as  before  observed,  are 
longitudinal,  and  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
with  a  very  small  space  between  each  pile. 
The  daily  breakage,  before  it  reaches  its 
fullest  extmt,  will  be  in  one  day  perhaps 
five  bottles,  another  ten,  the  next  fifteen. 
Those  pQes  which  may  have  the  smallest 
number  broken  still  fly  day  by  day  among 
the  mass,  and  scatter  their  contents  upon 
the  sound  bottles.  Sometimes  a  fragment 
of  a  bottle  is  left  which  contains  a  good 
proportion  of  its  contents.  In  a  short  time 
this  becomes  acid  fh>m  fermentation,  and 
finally  putrid ;  during  the  continuance  of 
the  breakage,  the  broken  bottles  which  lie 
higher  in  the  pile  mingle  their  contents 
with  what  is  spoiled,  resting  in  the  frag- 
ments beneath.  The  overflow  runs  to- 
gether into  gutters  in  the  floor.  When 
there  are  many  of  these  accidents,  the  air 
of  the  cellar  becomes  foul,  and  charged 
with  new  principles  of  fermentation,  which 
tend  to  increase  the  loss.  Some  merchants 
throw  water  over  the  piles  of  bottles  two 
or  three  times  a  week  during  the  period  of 
breakage  to  correct  the  evil.  The  work- 
men are  obliged  to  enter  the  cellars  with 
wire  masks,  to  guard  against  the  fhig- 
ments  of  glass  when  the  breakage  is  fre- 
quent, as  in  the  month  of  August,  when 
the  fragments  are  often  projected  with 
considerable  force. 

**The  breakage  ceases  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  in  October  they  *  lift  the 
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pile/  as  they  style  it,  which  b  done  sim- 
ply  by  taking  the  bottles  down,  one  and 
one,  patting  aside  the  broken  ones,  and 
setting  on  their  bottoms  those  which  ap- 
pear, in  spite  of  the  cork  and  sealing,  which 
are  entire,  to  have  stirred  a  little;  upon  ex- 
amining the  vacant  space  in  the  neck. 
Bottles  are  sometimes  fonnd  in  this  state 
to  have  dimimshed  in  quantity  to  the 
amount  of  one  half  by  evaporation.  This 
loss  must  be  replaced.  In  the  other  bot- 
tles there  is  observed  a  deposition  which 
it  is  necessary  to  remove.  For  this  latter 
purpose,  the  bottles  are  first  placed  in  an 
inclined  position  of  about  25°,  and,  without 
removing  them,  a  shake  is  given  to  each 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  to  detach  the  sedi- 
ment. Planks,  having  holes  in  them  for 
the  necks  of  the  bottles,  are  placed  in  the 
cellar  to  receive  them,  thus  slopingly,  three 
or  four  thousand  together.  For  ten  or  fif- 
teen days  they  are  submitted  to  the  before- 
mentioned  agitation,  which  is  managed  by 
the  workmen  with  great  dexterity,  so  as  to 
place  all  the  deposition  in  the  neck,  next 
to  the  cork,  and  leave  the  wine  perfectly 
limpid.  Each  bottle  is  then  taken  by  the 
bottom,  kept  carefully  in  its  reversed  posi- 
tion, and,  the  wire  and  twine  being  broken, 
the  bottle  resting  between  the  worionan's 
knees,  the  cork  is  dexterously  witiidrawn, 
so  as  to  admit  an  explosbn  of  the  gas, 
which  carries  the  deposition  with  it.  An 
index  is  then  introduced  into  the  bottle,  to 
measure  the  height  to  which  the  wine  shall 
ascend,  and  the  deficiency  is  immediately 
made  good  with  wine  that  has  before  un- 
dergone a  similar  operation.  As  it  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  to  do  this,  from  the 
evaporation  of  the  gas  while  the  bottle  was 
open,  an  instrument  has  been  invented, 
and  is  every  where  used  for  the  purpose, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  here. 
The  bottle  is  then  a  second  time  corked 
and  wired. 

**The  wine  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
away  by  the  maker.  The  bottles  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  pile,  as  before ;  but  if  they  re- 
main any  time  longer  in  the  cellar,  they 
are  uncorked,  and  submitted  to  a  second 
disengagement  {degagenunC)  of  the  deposi- 
tion, and  sometimes  to  a  third,  for  it  is  a 
strict  rule  never  to  send  Champagne  out 
of  the  maker's  hand  without  such  an  op- 
eration about  fifteen  days  preceding  its  re- 
moval. If  this  were  not  done,  the  deposit 
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would  afi^ect  the  clearness  of  the  wine  in 
the  act  of  transporting  it.  Thus  the  proc- 
ess, to  the  last  moment  the  wine  remains 
in  the  maker's  hands,  is  troublesome  and 
expensive.  Sometimes,  too,  in  the  second 
year  of  its  age,  the  wine  wiU  break  the  bot- 
tles, though  such  breakage  will  be  very 
limited,  it  generally  remaining  tolerably 
quiet. 

"  The  non-efiervescing  wines,  if  they  are 
of  the  white  species,  are  all  submitted  to 
the  q;>eration  of  uncorking  and  clearin^^, 
at  least  once,  before  being  sent  out  of  the 
maker's  hands. 

^'  The  white  wines  of  Champagne  do  not 
admit  of  being  mixed  with  any  but  those 
of  their  own  growth.  The  wines  of  Ay 
are  sometimee  mixed  with  tiioee  of  Cra« 
mant,  Avize,  Oger,  and  M4nil,  to  produce 
the  gas  more  favoraUy ;  and  the  makers 
in  those  places  have  recourse  to  that  of  Ay 
for  a  similar  purpose,  from  its  abounding^ 
in  the  saccharine  principle.  When  mix- 
tures take  place  in  some  districts  they  are 
made  simply  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  con- 
sumer. Wines  that  would  please  a  Paris- 
ian palate  would  not  be  diank  at  Frank- 
fort. These  mixtures  are  called  assort- 
ments. They  take  place  in  tiie  first  mak- 
ing of  the  wine,  by  purchases  from  other 
growths ;  it  is  done  very  soon  after  the 
wine  is  made.  For  Ibe  purpose  of  bring- 
ing wine  to  perfection  in  this  way,  many 
makers  have  their  cellap-Tsts,  denominated 
fondresj  which  will  contain  ftom  80  to  100 
hectolitres  each. 

'*  Mixtures  are  not  often  made  of  the  ef> 
fervesdng  wines.  They  generally  remain 
the  pure  production  of  the  spots  th»  names 
of  which  they  bear. 

*'*  The  Ted  wines  are  differently  assorted. 
The  aiaker  often  mingles  the  ]Mt>ductions 
of  his  best  wines  together.  The  dealer  in 
the  white  wines,  who  happens  to  be  the 
proprietor  of  vineyards,  buys  red  wines  of 
the  third  class,  strong  in  color  and  pure  in 
taste,  which  he  mingles  with  his  wines  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  of  his  white  pressings, 
thusamelioratingthem.  Expoience  teach- 
es the  maker  of  red  wines,  two  or  tiiree 
years  in  wood  and  weak  in  quality,  that  it 
is  .a  useful  custom  to  mingle  iHth  each 
piece  ten  or  twelve  litres  of  very  gener- 
ous wine  from  the  Scmtfa,  which  improves 
them  and  adds  to  their  body. 

The  gray  Champagne  wine  is  obtain* 
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ed  hy  tnading  tlw  grapes  i>r  a  quarter  of 
on  hour  befole  tbey  are  salmittod  to  the 
preaa.  A  ro86-c(d<Hrediriiie  b  obtained  by 
c<mtmiimg  this  process  a  koger  period; 
bfot  in  the  arnmdissement  of  Rheims  the 
Tose-eolored  wines  are  the  onlj  ones  of  the 
second  qnalitj,  lightly  tinged  with  a  small 
<inantity  of  veiy  strong  red  wine,  or  with 
a  few  drops  of  Uqnor  made  at  Fismes  from 
elder-berries.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
both  tiie  taste  and  quality  of  the  wine  are 
injured  by  this  ^ixtnre.  Indeed,  no  one 
who  knows  what  the  wines  are  at  all  would 
drink  rose-colored  Champagne  if  he  conld 
obtain  the  other  kmds." 

Seren  minntes  from  Epemay  by  rail,  on 
the  road  to  Rheims,  we  pass  the  town  of  Ay, 
noted  for  its  Champagne.  The  prindpsl 
wine-growing  honse  is  that  of  Dents  ft 
Creldermann,  weU  known  in  the  United 
States  for  their  &mons  Goldlack  brand. 
They  also  put  ap  the  brands  Cabinet^  Carte 
SkmekB,  Femlle  de  Vijpie,  (kU  de  Ptrdrix, 
SiUeryj  and  Grtmd  vim  tTAy.  Messrs.  John 
Arthar  &  Co.  are  their  agents  in  Paris,  and 
.  snpply  these  wines  at  the  growers*  prices. 

**  Tlie  red  wines  of  Champagne  are  little 
known  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
Yerzy,  Veraenay,  Mailly,  and  St.  Basle, 
near  Rheims,  produce  what  are  called  the 
moontain  wines.  They  are  of  excellent 
qnallty,  and  the  wines  of  Bonsy,  in  par- 
ticnlar,  are  distingnishedby  great  detiosoy 
of  flavor.  The  red  wines  of  Clos  de  St. 
Thierry,  a  leagoe  tnm  Rheims,  is  of  a 
quality  between  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
pagne, and  b  very  highly  esteemed  by  flie 
connoisseur.  The  price  b  from  thirty  to 
sixty  francs  the  hectolitre.  Aubigny  pro- 
duces a  delicate  red  wine,  and  liontsan- 
geon  a  red  wine  which  keeps  well  for  forty 
years,  though  of  a  yery  delicate  (piality. 

*'  It  b  useless  here  to  particularise  ev- 
ery variety  of  wine  produced  in  Cham^ 
pagne.  Some  classes  are  too  meagre  to 
attract  the  attentkm  of  foreigners,  while 
others  will  not  bear  exportation.  It  suf- 
fices to  remaric  that  in  no  other  spot  on  the 
globe  b  the  art  of  making  wine  of  such  a 
delicate  flavor  so  well  understood;  and 
that  the  great  pains  taken,  and  the  labor 
requbite  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  added  to 
the  loss  in  the  process  of  effervescence,  and 
not  the  scarcity  of  the  grape,  as  some  pre- 
tend, are  the  causes  of  the  high  prices  of 
the  wines  in  comparison  with  other  sorts. 


In  truth,  they  are  an  article  of  very  high- 
ly finished  manoAietnre." 

In  Epemay,  in  the  same  street,  and  im- 
mediately opposite  the  house  where  Napo- 
leon slept  the  night  preceding  the  great 
battle  cf  Montmirail,  lives  M.  Mo6t,  one 
of  the  largest  wine-merchants  in  the  world. 
Hb  cellars  run  under  the  streets,  and  gen- 
erally contain  five  or  six  thousand  pipes. 

From  Epemay  there  are  trains  running 
daily  to  the  ancient  city  of  JUetsw,  which 
contains  a  population  of  50,000  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotel,  the  Lion  d'Or,  Rheims  is 
noted  not  only  for  being  the  entrepot  for 
the  world-renowned  wines  of  Cliampagne, 
but  for  being  the  city  where  nearly  all  the 
kings  of  France  have  been  crowned  from 
the  time  of  Philip  Augustus.  It  ao- 
quiied  thb  honor  on  account  of  its  being 
Uie  depository  where  the  Sarnie  Amfoule  or 
holy  oil  was  kept.  Tradition  says  that  at 
'the  time  St.  Remy  was  about  to  baptise 
Clovb,  a  dove  flew  down  from  heaven 
with  a  flask  of  oO.  Although  thb  was  at 
the  commenoement  of  the  6th  oentury,  it 
contained  ml  auffident  to  last  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th,  when  it  was  broken 
to  pieces  by  a  Revolutkmist  named  Ruhl. 
Notwithstanding  thb  foct,  it  was  resusci- 
tated, and  appeared  again  at  the  coronation 
of  Charies  X.  Rheims  retains  hardly  any 
remains  of  antiquity,  11  we  except  the  Ro- 
man gates.  Porta  MarHs  and  Porta  Oererii, 
The  Abbey  Church  of  St,  iZiemt,  founded  by 
Glovb  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
and  the  Cathedrai,  which  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  18tb,  are  well  worth  seeing. 
The  last  stands  second  to  none  north  of  the 
Alps.  It  was  designed  by  Robert  de  Cour- 
oy ;  b  466  feet  long  by  121  in  height,  and 
contains  many  statues  and  monuments. 
One  of  the  most  important  ceremonies  that 
ever  occurred  within  its  noble  walb  was 
the  coronation  of  Charles  YIL,  which  event 
was  coDsummated  through  the  enthnsbsm 
of  Joan  of  Arc  She  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  king  while  he  was  being  anointed,  with 
her  ever-memorable  banner  unfiled  in 
her  hand,  the  spectators  gazing  in  wonder 
and  astonbhment.  Rheims  was  taken  by 
the  Russians  in  1814,  but  they  wero  soon 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter  by  Napoleon. 
Colbert,  minbter  of  Lonb  XTV.,  was  bom 
here.  Ruinart,  p^re  and  fils,  b  tlie  most  re- 
sponsible wine-house  of  Rheims. 
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Marshal  MacMahon  entered  Rheims  on 
hifl  way  to  relieye  Bazaine  on  the  2l8t  of 
August,  and  left  on  the  22d.  The  King 
of  Prussia  entered  Rheims  September  6th, 
1870. 


LeaWng  the  direct  ronte  to  Strasbourg, 
a  most  interesting  excursion  can  be  made 
through  Mi2ihtt,  Sedan,  BateUki,  M<mt- 
medy,  Luxembourg,  TkumviUe,  and  MeU  to 
Nancy.  Most  of  those  places  have  an  in- 
tense interest  to  the  traveler  in  connection 
with  the  late  war  between  (Germany  and 
France. 


Half  way  to  M6zi^res  we  pass  Rethely  a 
town  of  7500  inhabitants.  Maclfahon*s 
army  passed  through  here  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1870. 


MiMiiretf  finely  situated  on  the  Mouse, 
contains  nearly  6000  inhabitants.  It  is 
one  of  Yauban's  strong  fortresses,  but  was 
taken  by  the  Grermans  during  the  last  war. 
It,  however,  resisted  a  Spanish  attack  of 
40,000  under  Charles  Y.  Prands  I.  pro- 
posed to  destroy  it,  but  the  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard, with  two  tliousand  men,  sustained  the 
siege  for  six  weeks.  Nine  miles  from 
M6zi^res,  on  a  line  running  parallel  to  the 
Belgian  frontier,  is  the  celebrated  fortress 
of  Sedan,  which  commands  the  entrance 
from  Luxembourg  into  France.  Here  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  retreated,  August 
80^  1870,  and  hen  the  great  battle  of  Sedan 
was  fought,  September  1st,  two  days  after. 
MacMahon*s  army  of  80,000  men  wero  sur- 
rounded and  forced  to  capitulate.  The 
emperor  surrondered  his  sword  to  the  King 
of  Prussia.  The  day  following  the  capitu- 
lation was  signed  by  General  Wympffan, 
Marshal  MacMahon  being  disabled  by  his 
wounds.  Four  miles  farther  is  the  village 
of  Bazeilies,  completely  sacked  and  burned 
by  the  Germans  during  the  late  war ;  hun- 
dreds of  the  inhabitants — men,  women,  and 
children — ^were  also  burned.  The  great 
Turenne  was  hero  nursed.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  the  Comte  de  Soissons  defeat- 
ed the  army  of  Richelieu,  but  lost  his -life 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Twenty-seven  miles 
farther  stands  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Montmedy,  situated  on  the  Chien,  a  tribu- 
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tary  of  the  Mouse.  It  was  bombarded  by 
the  Germans,  and  capitulate  December 
Uth,  1870,  with  sixty-five  guns  and  three 
thousand  prisonen. 


Nine  miles  west  of  Mootmedy  is  situated 
the  important  town  of  Stenay,  formerly  of 
considerable  strength.  It  was  captured 
by  Louis  XI Y.  in  the  17th  century,  and  its 
fortifications  raied  to  the  ground.  Turenne 
and  the  Duchess  of  Longu^ville  here  signed 
a  treaty  of  alliance  wiUi  Spain. 


Eighteen  miles  firom  Montmedy  stands 
the  junction  town  otLongvyon,  whence  the 
traveler  should  diveige,  making  an  excur- 
sion to  Laxembourg,  passing  tiie  fortress 
of  Ldmgvy,  and  returning  by  JldimvUk  to 
MeU,  Ten  miles  fh>m  the  junction  we  ar- 
rive at  Longwy,  called  by  Louis  XIY.  the 
Iron  Gate  of  France.  It  is  situated  close 
to  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  made  a  noble 
defense  a^nst  the  Germans  during  the 
late  war.  It  was  obliged,  however,  to  capit- 
ulate. It  also  surrendered  on  honorable 
terms  to  the  Allies  in  1816,  after  a  length- 
ened bombardment  and  heroic  resistance. 


LuxeaAourg  contained  in  1871 14,684  in- 
habitants. This  city  is  the  capital  of  the 
Grand-Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  a  portion 
of  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 
The  territory  contains  a  population  of 
200,000,  which  is  mostly  German.  The 
city  is  noted  for  the  strength  of  its  fortress, 
which,  however,  has  been  partly  disman- 
tled, rendering  it  extremely  picturesque. 
The  duchy  was  given  to  the  King  of  Hol- 
land by  th^  treaty  of  1816,  in  consideration 
of  his  giving  up  all  claim  to  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau.  There  is  very  little  to  detain  the 
traveler  here  after  having  examined  the 
fortifications.  The  Cathedral  of  Ndtre 
Dame,  buUt  in  the  16th  century,  contains 
some  indiffiBrent  paintings.  John  the  Blind, 
king  of  Bohemia,  was  buried  here,  but  his 
body  has  long  since  been  removed. 


Thirty-one  miles  ftom  Luxembourg  is 
the  ancient  city  of  Treoee,  in  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, which  contains  a  population  of  21,849. 
Principal  hotel,  2VMrMd^/r</.    This  an- 
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^ent  city  is  sittiAted  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Moselle,  and  has  the  repatation  of  being 
the  oldest  city  in  (Germany.  A  colony  was 
established  here  by  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
It  afterward  became  the  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  north  of  the  Alps,  and  the  res- 
idence of  Constantine,  JuliaUfValentinian, 
Theodosius,  and  other  emperors.  Treves 
became  the  residence  and  was  under  the 
rule  of  a  series  of  archbishops  for  one  thou^ 
sand  years,  who  were  princes  and  electors 
of  the  German  Empire.  The  last  of  these 
removed  to  Coblents  in  1786,  since  which 
time  Treves  has  declined  in  importance. 
This  city  contains  a  greater  quantity  of 
Roman  remains  tlian  any  other  city  in 
Northern  Europe,  more  remarkable,  how- 
ever, for  their  vastness  than  for  the  beauty 
or  purity  of  their  style. 

The  palace  of  the  Electors  occupies  the 
site  of  a  Roman  edifice,  a  part  only  of 
which  remains,  the  rest  having  been  de- 
stroyed to  make  way  for  the  palace.  This 
portion  is  now  called  the  Heatiien's  Tower ; 
the  walls  are  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and, 
though  composed  entirely  of  bricks  and 
tiles,  are  witliout  a  crack  on  the  surikce. 
This  was  the  &vorite  residence  of  Constan- 
tine. The  palace  to  which  this  building 
was  attached  is  a  liandsome  edifice,  now 
used  as  a  barrack.  A  little  in  front  of  the 
palace  are  remains  of  Roman  baths,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  baths,  outside 
the  walls,  is  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  tiie 
size  of  which  is  284  feet  long  and  165  feet 
broad.  Here  Constantine  entertained  his 
subjects  with  Prankish  sports,  which  con- 
sisted  of  exposing  thousands  of  unarmed 
Franks  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts. 

The  Cathedral  at  Treves  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine,  who  placed  here 
our  Savior's  coat  without  seam.  Little  re- 
mains of  the  original  building.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  consisted  of  nine  arches,  sup- 
ported by  four  granite  pillars;  tliree  of 
these  still  remain,  but  were  walled  up  for 
the  preservation  of  the  building  in  the  11th 
century,  the  fourth  column  having  g^ven 
way.  The  church  contains  several  inter- 
esting monuments  of  the  Electors  of 
Treves.  The  Porta  Nigra,  or  Black  Gate, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments 
of  Treves,  believed  to  have  been  built  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Constantine.  In  the  11th 
century,  Simeon  of  Syracuse  made  its  sum- 
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mit  his  habitation,  in  imitation  of  Simeon 
Stylites.  After  his  death  he  was  enrolled 
in  the  calendar  of  saints ;  the  building  was 
consecrated,  a  circular  apsis  was  attached 
to  one  end,  thus  forming  three  churches  in 
it,  one  above  another,  where  service  was 
regularly  performed. 

The  Inridge  over  the  Moselle,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  is  believed  to  have  been  found- 
ed in  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  was  blown 
up  by  the  French  during  the  wars  of  Louis 
XIY.,  and  the  piers  of  large  stones  are  the 
only  ancient  parts  remaining ;  many  of 
these  are  flrom  six  to  nine  feet  in  leng^. 

From  Treves  the  traveler  may  continue 
to  Strasbourg  by  way  of  Sarre-Louls  and 
Saarbrtlck,  the  latter  place  being  the  scene 
of  the  first  conflict  (August  16th)  which 
took  place  during  the  late  war  between  the 
French  and  Prussians ;  or  he  may  proceed 
thither  by  way  of  Thionville  and  Metz. 


TMotwiUe  is  a  town  of  7876  inhabitants, 
and  is  a  fortress  of  third  class,  constructed 
byVauban.  It  has  been  taken  three  times: 
by  the  Due  de  Guise  in  1668,  by  the  Due 
d'Enghien  in  1648,  and  by  the  Prussians, 
November  24th,  1870.  It  has  passed,  by 
the  treaty  of  1871,  into  the  possession  of 
Prussia. 


J/iste,  seventeen  miles  fhmi  Thionville, 
was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  fortress- 
es belonging  to  France.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Moselle,  and  contains  a  population  of 
64,817.  It  possesses  a  fine  cathedral,  part 
of  which  dates  from  the  14th  century.  The 
town  contains  also  a  large  arsenal,  with 
cannon  foundery,  and  a  military  hospital. 
The  fortifications  were  planned  by  Yauban. 
The  most  important  works  are  the  forts  of 
Belle  Croix  and  La  Double  Couronne,  also 
a  redoubt  called  Le  Pat^,  which  may  be 
converted  into  an  island.  It  was  besieged 
in  1662  during  ten  months  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  who  was  finally  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege.  Until  the  late  war  it  has  borne 
the  name  of  the  Virgin  Fortress,  but  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1870,  it  capituhUed :  three 
marshals  of  France,  66  generals,  6000  offi- 
cers, and  178,000  troops,  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war.  It  has  since 
passed,  by  treaty,  into  the  hands  of  Prus- 
sia. 
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Stratbourg,  the  chief  city  in  the  depart- 
ment Du  hoi  JRhm,  contains  nearly  70,000 
inhabitants.  The  principal  hotel,  and  one 
of  the  best  in  France,  is  HStel  de  Paris. 
Strasbourg,  although  belonging  to  France, 
is  essentially  a  German  town,  both  in  ap- 
pearance, and  in  the  language  and  costume 
of  the  lower  orders,  few  of  whom  speak 
French,  although  it  is  taught  in  all  the 
public  schools.  It  is  situated  about  1^ 
miles  from  the  Rhine,  which  is  crossed 
here  by  a  bridge  of  boats :  it  was  besieged 
and  ti^cn  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1681,  since 
which  time  it  has  belonged  to  the  French. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses in  Europe.  In  addition  to  its  for- 
tifications, there  are  sluices  constructed  by 
Yauban,  which,  when  opened,  will  flood 
the  country  for  miles  around.  The  arse- 
nal contains  1000  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
arms  for  150,000  men.  The  gates  of  Stras- 
bourg are  closed  at  10  o'clock  in  summer 
and  8  o'clock  in  winter,  but  travelers  are 
generally  admitted  at  all  times. 

The  principal  object  of  interest,  and  tlie 
one  to  which  travelers  find  resort  after 
their  arrival,  is  the  Cathedral  or  Minster. 
This  masterpiece  Y>f  architecture  is  the 
work  of  Erwin  of  Steinbach,  and  continued 
after  his  death  by  his  son  and  daughter 
Sabina :  it  was  begun  in  1277,  and  finished 
in  1601;  John  Hultz,  of  Cologne,  com- 
pleted the  work.  Its  spire  is  remarkable 
for  being  the  highest  in  the  world,  standing 
d68  feet  above  the  level  of  the  cathedral 
floor :  it  is  26  feet  higher  than  the  Pyramid 
of  Cheops  at  Cairo,  although  the  pyramid 
must  have  been  about  the  same  height, 
but  has  been  worn  away  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  surface  of  its  top  being 
now  about  16  feet  in  diameter.  The  view 
from  the  top  of  the  spire  is  most  grand : 
the  windings  of  the  Rhine,  the  Vosges 
Mountains  of  France,  and  the  Black  For- 
est of  Germany,  the  scene  of  so  many  his- 
torical romances.  A  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  whole  panorama  will  well  reward  the 
adventurous  sight-seer ;  adventurous,  be- 
cause the  ascent  can  not  be  made  without 
some  danger,  and  requires  considerable 
nerve  and  st«Eidiness  of  head.  The  stone- 
work is  so  very  open  that,  in  case  of  a  sud- 
den attack  of  giddiness  or  the  slipping  of 
the  foot,  the  body  might  pass  through; 
there  have  been  several  such  cases.  Two 
thirds  of  the  wa^  an  there  19  a  wa^hman's 
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station,  where  persons  live  to  keep  a  look^ 
out  for  fires :  here  the  visitor's  register  is 
kept,  and  you  can  purchase  prints,  plans, 
and  books  descriptive  of  the  catJiedral. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  stained  glass,  but 
the  most  remarkable  object  of  interest  it 
contains  is  its  world-renowned  doqk,  in- 
vented 800  years  ago.  It  would  require  a 
volume  to  describe  it  When  yon  visit  it, 
be  particular  to  be  present  at  12  o'clock 
precisely,  as  that  is  the  only  time  during 
the  twelve  hours  when  the  cock  crows,  and 
all  the  images,  puppets,  etc.,  are  set  in  mo- 
tion. 

The  church  of  8t,  Thomas  should  be  vis- 
ited for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  mon- 
ument of  Blarshal  Saze  by  Pigalle,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  that  hero  by  bis  sover- 
eign, Louis  XY.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  efiTorts  of  the  chisel.  This  church 
also  contains  two  bodies  in  glass  cases, 
said  to  be  those  of  the  Count  of  Nassau  and 
his  daughter:  the  flesh  and  clothes  have 
been  preserved  in  their  present  state  for 
over  400  years.  The  fkii^  Zt6rary,  which 
formerly  contained  over  100,000  volumes, 
is  rich  in  its  collection  of  early  efibrts  in 
the  art  of  printing,  among  which  are  Me- 
telin's  Bible,  printed  in  1466,  and  Cicero, 
printed  by  Faust  in  1466.  This  building 
was  destroyed  by  the  Prussian  bombs  dur- 
ing the  late  siege.  Gnttenberg,  to  whom 
a  statue  by  David  has  been  erected  on 
Place  Guttenberg,  made  his  first  attempt 
at  printing  here  in  1486.  On  the  site  of 
the  present  Prefecture,  in  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century,  2000  Jews  were  burned 
to  death,  accused  of  having  poisoned  the 
fountains  and  wells,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
plagae  which  at  that  time  desolated  the 
city. 

Strasbourg  is  noted  for  the  celebrated 
PaUs  defois  gras,  made  from  the  liver  of 
geese.  They  are  fed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  liver  grows  to  an  unnatural  size ; 
it  often  weighs  three  pounds  when  the 
goose  is  killed. 

Steamers  descend  the  Rhine  daily  to 
Mayence  in  ten  hours.  Omnibuses  con- 
vey you  to  the  railway  station  at  Kehl. 
From  thence  to  Baden-Baden  the  time  is 
four  hours. 

The  memorable  siege  of  Strasbourg  by 
the  Prussians,  and  its  heroic  resistance, 
t)nly  equaled  by  that  of  Paris,  well  de- 
serves a  few  lines. 
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On  the  8th  of  Angast  a  German  officer 
appeared  with  a  white  flag  before  the  city, 
and  snmmoned  the  commandant,  General 
TJhrich,  to  surrender,  threatening  a  bom- 
bardment in  case  of  refusal.  This  request 
was  peremptorily  denied,  notwithstanding 
that  the  town  was  by  no  means  in  a  state 
of  defense,  most  of  the  garrison  having 
been  withdrawn  from  the  town  by  Mar- 
shal MacMahon.  On  the  19th  of  August 
the  bombardment  commenced,  firom  which 
time  it  continued  almost  without  interrup- 
tion until  the  surrender  of  the  city  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1870.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  destroyed  were  the  Bank 
of  France,  the  Public  Library,  the  Museum 
of  Painting,  the  Theatre,  the  Prefecture, 
the  Arsenal,  the  Palace  of  Justice,  several 
churches,  and  part  of  the  roof  and  the  or- 
gan of  the  CathedraL  Whole  streets  were 
devastated,  and  the  citadel  was  literally  a 
mass  of  ruins. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  a  delegation 
sent  by  the  Swiss,  offering  an  asylum  to 
the  women  and  children  of  Strasbourg,  en- 
tered the  city,  and  on  the  15th  500  persons, 
and  on  the  17th  568  persons,  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  passed  the  Prussian 
lines  on  their  way  to  Switzerland,  where 
every  comfort  was  afforded  them. 

Strasbourg  now  belongs,  by  the  treaty 
of  1871,  to  Germany. 


Continuing  on  our  direct  route  from 
Eheims,  we  pass 

ChaUmisur-ifame,  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  15,000  inhabitants.  Principal  ho- 
tel, i>0  /is  ffcnUe  Mhre  Dim.  It  is  noted 
for  containing  the  largest  wine-cellars  in 
France.  Its  Champagne  tiade  makes  it 
still  quite  popular,  altiiongh  it  is  not  as 
much  so  as  in  years  gone  by.  The  Cathe- 
dral, which  so  narrowly  escaped  being  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  by  fira  in  the  year 
1668,  is  now  a  specimen  of  both  modem 
and  ancient  architoetnre.  The  chnrch  of 
N6tre  Dame  is  decidedly  tlie  finest  church 
b^e.  It  contains  Tarioos  monoments, 
and  specimens  of  glass  painted  three  cen- 
turies ago.  In  1^  mass  was  performed 
almost  ooastantly  in  the  chdr  during  the 
dedication  of  the  nave  to  the  €k)ddess  of 
Season.  The  Pnmmmde  dm  Jard  is  situ^ 
ated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame,  and  is 
I^antM  with  asb^nes  numbering  about 


2000.  The  immense  Champagne  cellars 
of  M.  Jacqueson  contain,  as  an  ordinary 
thing,  something  like  4,000,000  of  bottles. 
Before  the  wine  is  properly  cleared  and  fit 
for  use,  each  bottle  passes  about  two  hun- 
dred times  through  the  hands  of  the  work- 
men. Loaded  wagons  pass  through  the 
excavations  in  the  chalk  rock,  the  galleries 
of  which  Kte  fifteen  miU$  in  length.  These 
wines  are  for  sale  by  Mr.  Bingley,  No.  4 
Boulevard  des  Italien,  Paris, 


^anc$r.— Principal  hotel,  HM  de  France, 
It  contains  a  population  of  about  41,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  generally  thought  a  veiy 
pretty  town ;  is  clean  and  neat,  its  streets 
are  wide,  and  its  buildings  very  regular. 
Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  very  fine, 
among  which  are  the  H6tel  de  Yille, 
£v6che,  and  Theatre ;  these  are  among  the 
fine  buildings  which  surround  the  Place 
Eoyal.  Two  handsome  fountains  and  a 
statue  of  Stanislaus,  ex-king  of  Poland,  are 
among  the  attractive  objects.  The  king 
resided  in  Nancy  many  years  after  abdi- 
cating the  throne  of  Pohuid  in  1735,  and 
remained  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1766.  The  triumphsl  arch,  considered 
very  handsome,  was  erected  in  honor  of  the 
Dauphin's  birth,  and  to  celebrate  the  vic- 
tories of  France  and  her  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  The  paintings  contained 
in  the  Jtfiif^  de  la  Ville  are  by  a  native  of 
Nancy,  Isabey,  A  specimen  of  the  flam- 
boyant Gothic  architecture  stands  in  the 
Grand  Rue,  and  is  known  as  the  Pcdace  of 
the  Dukes  of  Lorraine.  The  Church  ofN. 
D,  de  Bon  Seoours  contains  the  tomb  of 
Stanislaus,  who  was  accidentally  burned  to 
death  by  his  clothes  taking  fire.  It  also 
contains  the  tomb  of  his  queen.  In  the 
Church  of  (he  Corddiers  are  tombs  of  Car- 
dinal de  YandSmot,  Philippa  of  Gueldres, 
considered  fine  specimens  of  art  We  also 
find  the  ChapeUe  Ducale  a  Boionde^  erected 
for  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine,  and  intended 
for  a  fhneral  chapeL  During  the  Revolu* 
tion  the  coffins  were  removed  and  thrown 
into  the  public  cemetery,  and  a  warehouse 
represented  where  the  chapel  once  had 
been.  7%e  Church  of  3t.  Etere  has  become 
old  and  is  very  much  altered.  The  Last 
Supper  in  bas-relief  may  be  seen  behind 
the  altar.  One  hundred  men  were  hung 
in  the  tower  out  of  pure  revenge  for  the 
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death  of  Suffron  du  Backiery  who  was  pot 
to  death  by  Charles  the  Bold :  the  one  han- 
dled were  compelled  to  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  being  his  officers.  The  Gate  of 
St.  Jean  leads  to  the  Croix  du  Due  de  BouT' 
gogM,  It  was  near  this  spot  the  body  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  perfectly  lifeless,  was 
found  in  a  pond,  and  a  statue  was  erected 
in  memory  of  the  event.  Nancy  is  paitic- 
ularly  noted  ibr  its  mannfiscture  of  **  plu- 
metus**  embroidery,  one  half  of  the  entire 
population  being  employed  upon  it. 

A  short  distance  from  Nancy  we  pass 
the  ancient  town  of  Ztfnevitts,  containing  a 
population  of  10,000  inhabitants,  celebra- 
ted only  for  being  the  place  where  the 
treaty  of  peace  t)^tween  France  and  Aus- 
tria was  signed  in  1801,  and  where  Francis, 
dulce  of  Lorraine,  was  bom :  he  married 
Maria  Theresa,  and  became  founder  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Austria.  It  contains  one 
of  the  principal  cavalry  barracks  in  France. 
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ALGERU. 

The  province  of  Algeria  extends  along 
the  Moditerranean  coast  for  about  600 
miles,  and  contains  over  100,000  square 
miles  of  territory.  It  is  divided  geograph- 
ically into  three  portions — ^the  sea-coast, 
the  Atlas  or  monntidnonk  district,  and  the 
l»62aA,  or  pasture-grounds  bordering  on  the 
desert.  The  two  former  divisions  are  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  the  territory; 
the  soil  is  fortile,  and  the  climate  delight- 
ful. Oranges,  pomegranates,  and  lemons 
grow  in  abundance,  and  experiments  made 
with  cotton,  tobaooo^  and  sugar-cane  have 
met  with  great  sueoess.  The  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  also  good;  cine, 
iron,  copper,  and  lesd  aie  the  most  abun- 
dant. 

The  native  inhabitants  are  diiefly  Araba 
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and  Moon,  and  exceed  2,000,000  in  nnm- 
ber. 

Thb  country  was  inraded  by  the  French 
in  1880,  when  Algiers,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  was  taken ;  bnt  it  was  not  until 
1847,  after  the  surrender  of  the  fsmoos  Abd- 
el-Kader,  that  the  entire  territory  was  con- 
quered. Great  improvements  have  been 
made  since  that  time;  roads  have  been 
constructed,  schools  established,  swamps 
drained,  and  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  agriculture. 

Alffierg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  b 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and 
its  streets,  rising  one  above  another  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  hill,  present  a  very  pretty 
view  at  a  little  distance  lirom  the  shore. 
There  is  no  such  difficulty  in  Undlng  as 
may  be  experienced  in  other  Eastern  cit- 
ies, and  one  recognizes  with  pleasure  the 
effect  of  French  discipline.  The  Hotel 
ttOrietU  and  the  HSUlde  JUgatoe  are  among 
the  best  Algiers  has  been  for  the  last 
few  years  a  great  resort  for  invalids,  its 
climate  being  superior  to  that  of  the  south 
of  France  or  of  Italy.  The  cost  of  living 
is  also  less,  and  the  comforts  quite  as  good. 
The  city  is  fSist  changing  its  Moorish 
aspect  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
French  town,  and,  though  thus  losing  a 
great  deal  that  is  picturesque,  it  gains  in 
health  and  cleanliness. 

Tlie  colony  of  Algiers  is  divided  into 
three  provinces,  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Con- 
stantine,  with  capitals  of  the  same  name. 
The  boundaries  of  the  colony  are,  the  Med- 
iterranean on  the  north,  the  Desert  of  Sa- 
hani  on  the  south,  Tunis  on  the  east,  and 
Morocco  on  the  west.  Steamers  sail  week- 
ly from  Marseilles.  See  pamphlet  for  days 
of  sailing  and  prices,  published  gratuitous- 
ly by  the  Messagerie  Imperial  Company. 


DIFFERENT  ROUTES  AND  PASSES 
INTO  ITALY, 

WITH  TUIK  AMD  EXFKMSS. 

Froat  Parit  to  Gmoa  bjf  l^fcm^  Mar- 
idQes^  and  Nice, — Express  train  to  Lyons, 
9  hours ;  fare  57  f.  36  c.  From  Lyons  to 
Marseilles,  time  6|  hours ;  fore  38  f.  80  c. 
From  Marseilles  to  Nice,  time  6  hours ; 
fure  25  f.  20  c.  From  Nice  to  Genoa  by 
steam-boat,  S-9  hours,  on  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and. Saturdays,  at  9  A.M. ;  fare,  in- 
cluding breakfost,  82  f.  50  c  The  journey 
by  land  in  diligence  over  the  Cornice  Road, 


timeSihonrs.  Fare  in  the  ooup^,  40 f. ;  in 
the  interior,  84  f. ;  banquette,  80  f. ;  ro- 
tunda, 25  f.  The  diligence  leaves  daily  at 
8  A.M.  and  9  P.M.  The  traveler,  by  an 
additional  pajrment  of  a  small  amount,  may 
pass  the  night  at  Oneglia,  which  is  half 
way,  and  continue  his  Journey  by  the  dili- 
gence that  arrives  there  the  next  morning. 
This  arrangement  is  preferable. 

After  leaving  Paris,  the  first  station  of 
importance  is  Charenton,  a  village  of  1900 
inhabitants,  containing  a  lunatic  asylum 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mame.  On  the 
opposite  bank  is  the  town  of  Alfort,  which 
possesses  the  finest  veterinary  coUege  in 
France.  The  forts  of  Ivry  and  Charenton 
here  command  the  course  of  the  Seine,  one 
on  each  bank.  Before  reaching  Bmnoy 
Station,  the  train  passes  over  a  viaduct  of 
nine  arches,  which  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Y^res  River.  After 
leaving  Bnmoy,  a  second  viaduct  of  28 
arches  is  passed. 

MMun  (H6tel  de  France),  a  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants,  is  the  chef-lieu  of  the 
Department  of  Seine-et-Mame.  It  was 
known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  CtBsar 
as  Melodonum. 

Station  of  Fontainebleau  (see  Index). 

Thomeiy  Station,  renowned  for  its  las- 
dons  grapes  (Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau). 
Near  Moiet  St.  Mamm^  Station  a  viaduct 
of  80  arches  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Riv- 
er Loing. 

Montereau  Station,  H6tel  Grand  Mo- 
narque.  Population  6465.  This  town  oc- 
cupies a  picturesque  and  advantageous  sit- 
uation at  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and 
Yonne.  Here  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Jean 
sans  Peur,  was  murdered  in  1419,  and  here 
Napoleon  gained  his  last  victory  over  the 
Allies  and  the  Prince  of  Wurtemburg  in 
1814. 

Sens  (H6tel  de  TEau),  a  town  of  12,000 
inhabitants,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Se- 
nones.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Etienne  b  a 
remarkable  edifice  of  the  12tii  centary. 

Tonnerre,  H6tel  Lion  d'Or.  Population 
6000.  The  hospital  in  thii  town  was  en- 
dowed by  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne,  queen 
of  Sicily.  Here  is  buried  the  Marquis  de 
Louvois,  minister  of  war  in  the  tfane  of 
Louis  XIY.  The  monument  is  by  Girar- 
din. 

Tanlay  possesses  one  of  the  finest  chA- 
teaux  in  Burgundy.     It  was  founded  by 
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CoUgSky  d' Andelot,  brother  of  Admiral  Co- 
ligny 

Montbard  Station,  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  naturalist  Buffon,  1707.  The  cha- 
teau in  which  he  lived  still  exists,  and  is 
shown  to  strangers. 

Dijon  (see  Index). 

On  leaving  Dijon  begins  the  celebrated 
C6te  d'Or,  fh>m  which  the  choicest  Bur- 
gundy wines  are  produced — the  Chamber- 
tin,  Clos  Yougeot,  Nnits,  Beanne,  Yolnay, 
Pomard,  Bichebourg,  Boman^  Tache,  and 
St.  George. 

Gevray  Station,  Yougeot  Station,  Noits, 
Beaune,  Chagny,  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne,  and 
Toumus  Station  are  now  passed. 

Macon  (see  Index).   Lyons  (see  Index). 

Yienne,  H6tels  Ombry  and  Table  Bonde. 
Population  19,678.  This  town,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  France,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bhone.  It  was  known  to  the 
Bomans  in  the  time  -of  Cesar,  and  several 
interesting  monuments  of  its  former  great- 
ness are  still  to  be  seen ;  among  them  the 
Temple  of  Augustus,  the  Cath^lral  of  St. 
Maurice,  and  the  Tower  of  St.  Andr6  le 
Bas.  Outside  the  town  is  thd  Boman  ob- 
elisk or  Plan  de  rAiguille.  On  Mount 
Pipet  are  some  insignificant  remains  of  a 
Boman  theatre. 

Yalenoe,  Hdtel  Lion  d'Or,  H^l  T^ 
d'Or.  Population  18,720.  Yalenoe  is  the 
chef-lieu  of  the  Department  of  the  Drdme. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  Yalentinois.  The  only  sights  worth 
seeing  are  the  Cathedral,  and,  near  it,  an 
antiquated  house  called  le  IHmdentif,  erects 
ed  in  1548.  The  arms  of  the  Mistral  fam- 
ily may  still  be  seen  on  it.  A  fine  view 
may  be  had  from,  the  Castle  of  Crussol. 

Station  Montelimart,  noted  for  silk  cul- 
ture since  the  campaign  of  Charles  YIII. 
against  Italy,  1494.  The  ancient  castle  of 
the  celebrated  Monteil  d'Adhemar  family 
may  still  be  seen. 

Orange  (H6tel  des  Princes,  H6tel  Grif- 
fon  d'Or)  was  the  ancient  Aransio  of  the 
Bomans,  and  is  interesting  for  its  ruins. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  may  be 
seen  the  Triumphal  Arch.  It  is  remarka- 
bly well  preserved,  and  ajqiears  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  2d  century.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  town  stands  the  Boman 
theatre.  It  is  121  feet  in  height,  834  feet 
in  lengrth,  and  its  walls  are  18  feet  thick. 

Avignon  (see  Index). 
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Tarascon,  H6tel  dos  Emperears.     The 
Church  of  St.  Martha  and  the  castle  for- 
merly belonging  to  King  Ben6  of  Anjou. 
are  the  only  objects  worthy  of  the  travel- 
er's attention. 

Aries  (see  Index). 

Near  the  Station  St.  Chamas  the  railway 
skirts  the  margin  of  the  Etang  de  Berre, 
an  inland  lake  connected  with  the  sea  by 
a  canal  at  Boue.     Bognao  Station. 

Marseilles  (see  Index). 

Frejus  (Hotel  du  Midi)  contains  a  num- 
ber of  Boman  antiquities,  among  them  the 
celebrated  Forum  Julii,  founded  by  Julius 
Cesar,  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  Boman  arch 
called  the  Porte  Dor^.  This  town  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  Boman  general  Julius 
Agrioola. 

Station  St.  Raphael.  Here  Kapoleon 
landed  on  his  return  from  Egypt  in  1799, 
and  here  too,  after  his  abdication,  he  em- 
barked for  Elba  in  1814. 

Cannes  (see  Index). 

Antibes,  H6tel  de  France.  A  flourish- 
ing* sea-port  town,  finely  situated  on  a 
promontwy,  and  commanding  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  sea,  the  Bay  of  Nice,  and  the 
Maritimo  Alps.  A  pier  constructed  by 
Yauban  connects  it  with  some  islands  in 
the  bay. 

Nice  (see  Index). 

In  another  year  the  railroad  will  be  fin- 
ished through  from  Nice  to  Genoa,  when 
this  route  fh>m  Paris  to  Italy  must  super- 
sede all  others.  Meanwhile  we  must  take 
the  Cornice  Boad,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  Europe. 

A  short  time  after  leaving  Nice  the  road 
commences  to  rise,  and  is  one  continuous 
ascent  for  ten  miles.  Two  miles  before 
reaching  Turbia  it  attains  its  greatest 
height,  2100  feet 

Turbia,  the  first  village  of  importance,  is 
celebrated  for  the  Tropea  Augusti,  which 
consist  of  a  mass  of  blocks  and  masonry 
surmounted  by  a  Grothic  tower.  After 
leaving  Turbia  a  fine  view  opens,  disclos- 
ing Monaco,  Mentone,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. For  descriptions  of  Monaco  and 
Mentone,  see  Index. 

Yettthniglia(H6tel  Croce  di  Malta),  the 
Italian  firontier  fortress,  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  the  brow  of  a  hOl.  From  its  im- 
portuit  military  position,  its  possession 
was  much  contested  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  the  Genoese. 
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Bofdii^era,  Hotel  d'Angletorre.  The 
eoMt  around  this  Tillage  is  especially  noted 
for  its  cultivation  of  palm-treeS|  wUch  are 
sent  to  Borne  annually  for  the  decoration 
of  the  churches  there  on  Palm  Sunday. 

St.  Bemo  (H6tel  della  Palma)  is  a  flour- 
ishing town  of  11,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
BJtwated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  whose  sides 
aire  coTered  with  vines,  olives,  and  fruit- 
trees.  St.  Bemo  possesses  a  curious  Goth- 
ic church.  After  leaving  St.  Bemo,  the 
uninteresting  villages  of  Saint  Laurent, 
San  Stefimo,  and  Biva  are  passed. 

Porto  Manriaio  (H6tel  dn  Commerce)  is 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  the 
Biviera.  It  is  a  naval  station,  and  pos- 
sesses a  hariwr.  Its  exports  are  olive  oil 
and  other  agricultural  produce.  On  ap- 
proaching Oneglia  a  fine  suspension  bridge 
is  crossed. 

Oneglia  (H6tel  Yietoria),  a  small  sea^ 
port  town  with  6400  inhabitants.  The  best 
olive  oil  is  produced  here.  Passing  Dlano 
Marino  and  Cervo,  picturesquely  situated, 
we  reach  the  small  town  of 

Alassio,H6telde  la  Belle  Italie.  From 
this  point  the  island  of  QalUaaria  may  be 
seen,  so  called  by  the  Bomans  fnm  the 
wild-fowl  which  they  found  there. 

Albenga,  the  andent  Boman  Albigao- 
num.  The  ruins  of  the  PoBt6  Longo  may 
be  seen  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fivm  the 
town. 

Passing  Cereale,  Bor^etto  di  Santo 
Spirito,  Loano,  and  Pietra,  the  town  of 
Finale  liartna  is  reached.  H6tel  de  Lon- 
dres,  H6tel  de  Y enise.  The  cathedral  and 
ruins  of  OasteUo  Gkvone  deserve  a  visit. 
After  leavhig  Yarigoth,  the  road  passes 
throuf^  the  tunnel  or  gallery  of  the  Capo 
di  NoU. 

N<di,  a  small  town  of  2000  inhabitants, 
is  very  well  buUt,  and  defended  by  a 
castle. 

Savona  (Grand  H6tel  Boyal,  H6tel  Su- 
isse,  after  Nice  and  Genoa),  the  most  impor- 
tant town  on  the  Biviera.  Population 
18,960.  Under  Napoleon  I.  it  was  the 
capkal  of  the  Department  Montenotte. 
The  cathedral  oontdns  several  fine  paint- 
ings; among  them  the  Annunciation  by 
AU»ani,  the  Scourging  of  Christ  by  Cam- 
brasi,  and  a  Yirgin  and  Child  by  Lodovi- 
co  Brea.  In  the  Church  of  the  Domini- 
cans is  a  iine  painting  by  DOrsr,  an  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi ;  also  the  Nativity,  by 


Antonio  Lemini.  The  poet  Chiabrera  was 
a  native  of  this  town.  To  him  the  thea- 
tre fai  1858  was  dedicated. 

Passing  Yarazze  and  Cagoletto,  the  lat- 
ter ascribed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Columbus,  we  come  to  YoltrL 

Yoltri,  a  town  of  9000  inhabitants,  is 
noted  for  its  paper  and  cloth  manu&ctures. 
A  gesat  many  richly-adorned  churches  are 
hero  to  be  seen ;  also  a  number  of  villas, 
among  them  tliat  of  the  Marquis  di  Brig- 
noli  Sale.  From  Yoltri  to  Genoa  the  rail- 
way is  open.  The  journey  is  performed  in 
thirty  minutes. 

Yegli  Station.  The  travelers  should 
here  visit  the  Yillas  PalUvicini,  Doria, 
and  GiimaldL  The  latter  has  a  small  bo- 
tanic garden  attached. 

Sestri  de  Ponente  is  noted  for  its  man- 
u&etories.  Population  6000.  In  the 
Church  of  the  Assumption  ai^  paintings 
by  Sarsano  and  Carlone. 

Comigliano.  Population  8800.  Print- 
ed calicoes  are  extensively  manufactured 
here.  The  Palazso  Serra  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  tlie  Coronata.  The  bridge  over 
the  Polctvera,  which  is  here  passed,  was 
built  by  the  Dnrazzo  f)unUy. 

San  Pierdarena  is  properly  a  suburi>  of 
Genoa.  The  palaces  of  Spinola  and  SaQli 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  In  the  former  are 
fireseoes  by  Carione.  The  principal  church 
contains  a  Flight  into  Egypt  by  Cambrasi, 
and  frescoes  by  Sarzano. 

From  Parii  to  Turin  hy  MotU  Cem$,^ 
Bailway  firom  Paris  to  St.  Michel  in  IH 
hours.  Fare  77 1 60  c.  From  St.  Michel 
to  Susa,  over  Mont  Cenis,  by  Mont  Cenis 
Bailway,  in  five  hours.  This  route  by  rail 
is  firequently  impassable ;  the  past  winter 
(1869-1870)  it  was  out  of  order  for  several 
weeks.  We  are  in  hopes  in  evtty  new  edi- 
tion to  announce  the  opening  of  tite  Ikmous 
tunnel.  From  Susa  to  Turin  Bailway  in 
1}  or  2  hours.  Through  tickets  fh>m  Paris 
to  Turin,  101 1 66  c. 


From  Paris  the  railway  proceeds  as  far 
as  M4con  on  the  Lyons  Ibie.  The  first 
place  of  importance,  after  leaving  M&con, 
is  Bourg  (H6tel  FEurope).  Bonrg  is  the 
chef4ieu  of  the  Department  deTAin.  The 
only  object  of  interest  is  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Brou,  erected  in  the  16th 
century  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  regent 
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of  tbe  Netherlands.  It  ooBtains  monn^ 
ments  of  herself^  her  husband,  the  Duke  of 
Savoj,  and  her  mother-in-hiW)  Margaret  of 
Bourbon.  Her  motto,  *' Fortune  infortn- 
ne  forte  une,"  maj  be  seen  in  various  parts 
of  the  church.  The  architect  was  Maistre 
LoysYan  Boglem,  and  the  sculptor  Maistre 
Conrad. 

Amb^en,  a  little  town  situated  on  the 
Albarine,  is  the  junction  for  Lyons.  Sta- 
tion Culos,  the  junction  of  tbe  Geneva  line. 
The  journey  froas  Geneva  to  Culos  may  be 
performed  in  2^  hours. 

Aix-les-Bains,  H6tel  Imp6rial,  Hotel 
Guillard,  H6tel  Yenat  Population  •1000. 
This  celebrated  watering-plaoe  was  known 
to  the  Romans  as  Agne  Gratina.  It  is 
resorted  to  on  account  of  its  sulphur 
springs,  and  yearly  attracts  more  than 
3000  visitors.  Balls  are  given  twice  a 
week  at  the  Casino.  A  pleasant  excur- 
sion may  be  made  to  Haut6  Combe,  on  the 
northwest  bank  of  the  Lac  du  Bourget,  a 
Cistercian  Abbey  founded  in  1225,  and  the 
burial-place  of  the  princes  of  Savoy  until 
1781.  The  abbey  was  destroyed  during 
the  French  Revdution,  but  entirely  rebuilt 
by  Charles  Felix  in  1824.  Near  Haut6 
Combe  is  the  Place  de  Gessens,  the  view 
fh>m  which  has  been  described  by  Rous- 


There  is  a  branch  line  from  Aix-les- 
Bains  to  Annecy.  Time  1^  hours.  Fare 
4f.50c. 

Chambery,  H6tel  de  France  (see  Index). 

Route  de  Grenoble  is  the  junction  for 
the  branch  line  to  Grenoble,  which  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Is^. 

Montm^Uan,H6teldeeYoyageurs.  The 
Castle  of  Montm^lian  was  long  the  bul- 
wark of  Savoy  against  France.  It  was 
nobly  defended  by  Geoff^y  Bens  de  Ca- 
vour  against  Louis  XIII.,  but  subsequent- 
ly destroyed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1706.  A 
veiy  good  white  wine  is  produced  here. 
In  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Is^  a  fine 
view  may  be  obtained  of  Mont  Blanc,  the 
only  point  on  this  route  fh>m  which  it  may 
be  seen.  The  next  station  is  St  Pierre 
d*Albigny. 

Aignebelle,  Hotel  Poste.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  here  are  afflicted  with  the  goi- 
tre, the  situation  of  Aignebelle  being  re- 
markably unhealthy  on  account  of  the 
marshes.  The  Castle  1a  Charbonni&re 
was  tbe  birthplace  of  several  of  the  Counts 
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of  Savoy.  Crossing  the  River  Arc  we 
come  to  the  stations  of  La  Chambre  St. 
Julien,  where  excellent  wine  is  produced, 
and  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  Hotel  de  TEu- 
lope.  Population  8000.  The  cathedral 
here  is  the  only  object  worth  the  traveler's 
attention. 

St.  Michel,  Hotel  de  la  Poste,  railway 
restaurant.  The  railway  terminates  here;, 
and  the  diligence  and  vehicles  in  waiting 
generally  start  an  hour  after  the  arrival 
of  the  trains. 

Modane,  Hotel  Lion  d'Or.  At  Four- 
neau,  three  miles  from  Modane,  the  new 
railway  will  leave  the  valley  of  the  Arc 
and  enter  the  tunnel,  now  in  construction 
through  the  Alps,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
88  million  francs.  It  is  eight  miles  in 
length,  without  a  shaft,  and  is  to  come  out 
near  Nardonn^he,  on  the  Italian  side. 
According  to  the  latest  calculations,  the 
tunnel  wUl  be  finished  in  1871. 

Lano-le-Bourg  (H6tel  de  TEurope),  a 
miserable  village  at  the  foot  of  Mont 
Cenis. 

The  road  across  Mont  Cenis  was  con- 
structed by  order  of  Napoleon,  and  attains 
an  elevation  of  0354  feet.  The  engineer 
was  Fabbroni.  It  is  the  inrincipal  route 
from  Fkance  to  Italy,  and  generally  con- 
sidered the  safest  and  best.  There  are  23 
houses  of  refuge,  where  assistance  b  ren- 
dered to  travelers  if  required.  The  dili- 
gences are  pulled  up  the  mountains  by 
eight  mulei  and  two  horses,  and  in  winter 
the  diligence  is  changed  for  one  on  sledges, 
which  often  requires  14  men  and  12  mules 
to  conduct  the  diligence  across.  To  reach 
the  18th  refuge,  c^ed  La  Ramasse,  which 
is  the  boundary  between  France  and  Italy, 
carriages  require  8}  houn,  pedestrians  2|. 
About  half  a  mile  beyond  the  18th  reftige 
we  come  to  the  Hospice,  on  Mont  Cenis, 
where  the  Benedictine  monks  entertain 
poor  travelers  gratuitously.  Good  accom- 
modations are  reserved  for  the  richer  class* 
es,  who  are  expected  to  contribute  some- 
thing toward  the  maintenance  of  the  con- 
vent. The  road  is  toleraUy  level  until 
we  reach  the  Grande  Croix.  Here  it  com- 
mences to  descend  till  it  reaches  the  Plain 
of  St.  Nicholas,  which  it  traverses  in  a 
straight  direction.  To  the  left  is  seen  tbe 
Mountain  of  Rochemelon,  on  whose  sum- 
mit is  situated  the  Chapel  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Neiges,  which  is  visited  every  6tb  of 
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August  by  pilgriniB.  Molaret  is  the  first 
Piednumtese -village. 

Snsa,  Hotel  de  Savoie,  Hotel  de  France. 
Population  8000.  Sum  is  a  very  ancient 
to-wn,  known  to  the  Bomana  as  Segusiiun. 
The  garden  of  the  governor  contafaos  a  tri- 
umphal arch  of  the  Corinthian  order  48  feet 
higli,  40  feet  wide,  and  25  Ibet  in  depth, 
erected  in  honor  of  Augustus,  8  B.C.,  by 
tbe  order  of  the  Prefect  Cottius,  son  of 
Dounus. 

Tbe  railway  is  open  fh>m  Sua  to  Turin, 
and  the  journey  may  be  performed  in  two 


jbcMira. 
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Tarin  (see  Index). 
From  LaiiBCume  to  Arona  on  the  Logo 
Maggiort^  ooer  the  Simpkm, — Bailway  from 
Lausanne  to  Sion4(  hours.  Fare  101 60  c. 
From  Sion,  over  the  Simplon  in  diligence, 
which  leaves  daily,  19  hours,  ^are  in  the 
coiip6  to  Douro  d'Ossola,  86  f.  80  c.  From 
Douxo  d'Ossela,  85  f.  80  c'  From  Douro 
d'Osaola  to  Arona  8  f. 

From  Lausanne  (Onchy)  to  Yilleneuse 
or  Boaveret,  it  is  preferable  for  travelers 
\  to  take  the  steamer.  Travelers  stopping 
at  Lausanne  may  reach  Onchy  in  ^  hour 
by  omnibus.  The  uMMt  beastifhl  part  of 
Lake  Geneva  is  seen  on  tliis  trip. 

Passing  the  villages  of  Glarens,Chemex, 
and  Yemex,  we  come  to  Montreuz,  a  favor- 
ite winter  residence  of  invalids  on  account 
of  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  The  hotels 
and  pensions  in  the  vicinity  are  numerous. 
Hotel  and  Pension  Du  Cygne  the  best. 

About  H  miles  ftom  Montreux  stands 
the  Castle  of  CMUon,  on  a  lock  in  the  lake 
connected  with  the  bank  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  It  is  shown  daily  to  stmngers,  and 
is  well  worth  a  visit.  For  description  of 
castle,  see  Index. 

Villenenve  (Hdtel  de  Yille)  is  an  an- 
cient town  of  some  1500  inhabitants,  situ- 
Ued  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bhone.  Near 
ViUeneuve  lies  the  island  mentioned  by 
Byron  in  the  Prisoner  of  Ghillon.  Near 
Yilleneuve  is  the  H5tel  Byron,  beautifhlly 
situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  Ura 
lake.  Travelers  wishing  to  make  any  stay 
here  will  find  it  an  excellent  hotel  in  ev- 
ery respect.  At  Bonveret  travelers  take 
the  cars  for  Sion.  Passmg  the  stations 
Aigle,  Ollon,  and  St.  Triphon,  we  colne  to 
the  village  Bex,  celebrated  since  the  16th 
(^«atary  for  its  salt  mmes  and  works.  They 
are  situated  about  two  miles  from  Bex,  in 


the  valley  of  La  Giyomie.  About  half  a 
day  is  required  for  this  exeursion,  which 
is  a  very  interesting  one. 

St.  Maurice  (Hotel  de  U  Dent  du  Midi) 
is  an  old  town  of  about  1070  inhabitants. 
The  abbey  founded  by  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  in  515,  in  honor  of  St.  Maurice,  con- 
tains some  very  interesting  works  of  art, 
among  them  a  Grecian  agate  cameo  cup,  a 
chalice  given  by  Bertha,  queen  of  Burgun- 
dy, and  an  ampaule  given  by  Charlemagne. 

Martigny,  H6tel  de  la  Tonr  (see  In- 
dex). 

A  visit  by  all  means  should  be  paid  to 
the  (Sorge  de  Trient,  and  the  Pissevache^ 
or  the  waterfoll  of  the  Sallenche. 

Sion  (see  Index). 

Sierre  (Hotel  and  Pension  Baur),  a  small 
but  prettily  situated  town,  with  some  ruins 
in  the  vicinity.  The  post-road,  alter  cros»- 
ing  the  Bhone,  passes  the  valley  of  Tenk 
or  Loeche,  situated  at  the  month  of  the 
Gorge  of  the  Dala.  Pfynn  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  French  and  Grer- 
man  languages. 

Tourtemagne,  H6tel  Poste,  Hotel  So- 
leU.  Near  the  town  is  a  fine  cascade  well 
worth  a  visit. 

Yispach  (H^tel  Soldi),  a  miserable  vil- 
lage,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Yisp 
with  the  Bhone.  In  1855  it  was  seriously 
injured  by  an  earthquake,  which  only  left 
seven  houses  remaining.  Excursions  may 
be  made  fh>m  here  to  Zermatt  and  Goma 
Gratt. 

Brieg  (Hotels  Poste,  d'Angleterre,  and 
Trds  Couronnes)  is  a  small  town  of  about 
800  inhabitants,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
Simplon.  The  Simplon  Bead  was  com- 
menced by  Napoleon  in  1800,  on  the  Ital- 
ian side,  and  finished  in  1806  on  the  Swiss. 
At  Brieg  the  ascent  of  the  Simplon  com- 
menoes.  In  2^  ho9rs,Ber6sal,  the  third  ref- 
uge, is  reached.  It  consists  of  two  build- 
ings, a  post-house  and  inn.  The  portion 
of  the  road  between  the  fifth  ref^ige,  Schal- 
bet,  and  the  sixth  reftige,  which  is  the 
suBunit,  is  the  most  dangerous  in  winter. 
About  three  miles  firom  the  summit,  which 
ia  6218  flBct  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
the  hospice  founded  by  Napoleon,  but  not 
furnished  until  1825.  It  is  a  very  com- 
fortaUe  building,  warmed  by  a  heating  ap- 
paratus, and  occupied  by  monks  of  the  Au- 
gustine order.  To  the  south  may  be  seen 
the  Bant  Glacier. 
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SimploD.  Here  the  road  leads  through 
the  Ravine  of  Gondo,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent among  the  Alps.  The  Galler}'  of 
Gondo,  the  longest  tunnel  of  the  Simplon, 
measures  683  feet  in  length.  Close  at  the 
issue  of  the  gallery  is  the  Fall  of  Fressi- 
Bone.    Qondo  is  the  last  Swiss  village. 

Issella.  Here  the  Italian  custom-house 
and  passport  office  are  situated. 

Dome  d'Ossola  (Grand  H6tel  de  la 
Yille),  a  small,  uninteresting  town,  tally 
Italian  in  every  respect.  There  is  a  Cal- 
vary above  the  town  well  worth  a  visit. 

Omavasso,  noted  for  marble  quarries  in 
its  vidnity.  The  road,  after  passing  the 
lovely  village  of  Fariola,  soon  reaches  the 
southwest  bank  of  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
The  Isola  Madre  of  the  Borromean  Islands 
■lay  be  seen  from  this  point.  The  islands 
are  generally  visited  from  Bareno,  the 
next  station. 

Stresa(H6tel  des  lies  Borrom6ee)i8  per- 
haps more  convenient  for  visiting  the  isl- 
ands tlian  Bareno. 

Arena,  Albergo  Reale.    From  Arona  to 

ilan  by  Novara,  time  ^iiours ;  fare  10 1 

From  Lucerne  to  Como  <ner  ike  St,  Go- 
. — Steam-boat  from  Lucerne  to  Fltte- 
len  four  times  daily,  in  2|  hours.  Fare  4 
f.  60  c.  Frem  FlQelen  to  Como,  diligence 
twice  daily,  in  28  hours ;  coup6, 87  f.  80  c ; 
interior,  81  f.  90  c.  It  is  very  little  mora 
expensive  for  parties  to  take  a  carriage, 
which  costs  about  150  f.  for  four  or  five 
persons,  not  including  fees,  which  are  giv- 
en at  each  station.  For  description  of  this 
pass,  see  Index. 

fYomCoireioCoUoo((mdMikm)<werthe 
iSjp/A^eii.— Diligence  from  Coire  to  Colico 
twice  daily,  in  16  hours.    Fare  22  f.  50  c. 

Coire  (see  Index).  On  the  road  from 
Coire  to  Reiohenau,  which  leads  along  the 
valley  of  the  Bhine,  there  is  little  deserv- 
ing  Uie  traveler's  attention  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Caland*  Mountain,  and,  at 
at  its  base,  the  village  Felsberg,  partially 
buried  by  a  hindslide  in  1850. 

Beichenau  (H6tel  Adler)  consists  mere- 
ly of  a  few  houses  situated  at  the  Junction 
of  the  Yorder  and  Hinter  Rhine.  The  chlU 
teau,  the  principal  building  in  the  village, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Planta  &mily, 
was,  in  1798,  converted  into  a  college  by 
Burgomaster  Tschamer.  Here  Louis  Flii- 
lippe,  under  tiie  name  of  Chabot,  held  a 
situation  as  teacher  of  French  mathemat- 
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ice,  and  history  lor  eight  months.  At 
Reichenau  the  road  crosses  the  Rhine  and 
Yorder  Rhine,  and  then  enters  the  valley 
of  the  Hinter  Rhine.  The  viUages  of  Bo- 
naduz  and  Rhftcllns  are  soon  passed,  also 
the  Castle  of  RboetEUns  of  the  Yiel6  fam- 
ily, still  inhabited.  This  part  of  the  val- 
ley  of  the  Rhine  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  great  number  of  castles  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  every  direction,  and  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  religion  and  language  of 
each  hamlet.  The  Castles  of  Ortenstein, 
Yaspela,  Canooa,  Rietberg,  and  RealU  are 
passed  in  rapid  succession  before  reaching 
Thusis.  That  of  Ortenstein  is  probably 
the  best  preserved  in  the  valley,  and  is  still 
occupied  by  the  Traven  fkmilv. 

ThusU  (HAtels  Yia  Mala  and  Adler),  a 
village  of  700  inhabitants,  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Nolla.  After  leaving  Thusis  the  NoU 
U  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  which  afiRords 
an  interesting  view  of  the  valley  and  peak 
of  Fix  Bevexin.  About  half  a  mile  from 
Thusis  the  Yia  Mida  commences — the  most 
sublime  ravine  in  Svritcerland.  The  road 
crosses  the  river  three  times.  The  finest 
view  ifl  obtained  fkt>m  the  Middle  Bridge, 
about  a  mile  ftwm  Rougellen.  The  Yia 
Mala  extends  for  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
and  terminates  at  the  Upper  Bridge,  where 
the  road  enters  tlie  beautiftil  Schamser 
Thai. 

Andeer  (H6tel  Krone)  is  the  principal 
village  in  the  valley.  The  inhabitants  are 
Protestants,  and  speak  Romansch.  Soon 
after  leaving  Andeer  the  road  enters  the 
Rofiia  Goige.  The  Averser  Rhine  here 
forms  the  Fall  of  the  Rofila,  which  de- 
scends the  Ferrera  valley  to  the  Hinter 
Rhine. 

SplQgen.  Thte  little  village  holds  an 
important  position,  being  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Splttgen  and  Bernardino 
routes.  The  Splttgen  Road  turns  to  the 
left,  crosses  the  Rhine,  and,  leaving  that 
river,  begins  at  once  the  ascent,  and  soon 
passes  through  a  short  tunnel  90  yards 
in  length.  After  numberless  windings  it 
reaches  the  summit  of  the  Splfigen,  6788 
fset  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Almost 
immediately  the  road  begins  to  descend. 
About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  the 
summit  the  Austrian  custom-house  and 
passport  office  are  reached.  The  road  re- 
oommenoes  the  descent  on  the  eastern 
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fetope,  and  passes  throagh  three  gaUeries, 
the  first  700  feet  long,  the  second  642  feet, 
and  the  third  1580  feet,  the  longest  gaHer- 
ies  on  any  Alpine  road.  Near  the  village 
of  Pianazao  a  beantiftil  waterftdl,  800  feet 
high,  may  be  seen. 

Campo  Dolcino  is  hot  a  miserable  vil- 
lage, consisting  of  a  few  detached  gronps 
of  houses.  The  Lira  valley,  throagh  which 
the  road  now  passes,  presents  a  scene  of 
desolation,  occasionaUy  modified  by  chest- 
nnt-trees,  which  hide,  in  a  measure,  the  bar- 
renness of  the  rocks  which  surround  them. 

Cliiavenna  (H6tel  Conradi)  was  once  a 
flourishing  town  in  possession  of  the  Dukes 
of  Milan,  and  the  ruins  of  former  resi- 
dences and  palaces  of  the  nobles  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  Church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
.  the  Baptistery,  and  the  chameUhouses,  in 
which  skulls  and  bones  are  curiously  ar- 
ranged, may  be  visited  by  travelers.  About 
feur  miles  fhmi  Chiavenna  is  the  Fall  of 
Cbrdona,  which  b  worth  a  visit.  The  road 
firom  Chiavenna  to  the  Lake  of  Biva  is 
rather  disagreeable,  and  the  scenery  is 
very  uninteresting.  Biva  is  situated  at 
the  north  extremity  of  the  lake. 

Colico  (H^tel  Piazza  Oaribaldi),  a  vil- 
lage situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Legnone. 

Steamers  three  times  daily  from  Colico 
t6  Como.  Fare  4  f. ;  time  8|  hours.  Rail- 
way firom  Como  to  Milan  in  2  hours. 

From  Ccire  to  Mapadmo,  on  the  Lake 
Maggiore  (and  MUan)^  over  the  Bernardino, 
— DUigence  twice  daily  in  summer  from 
Coire  to  Magadino.  Time  18  hours ;  fare 
in  the  coup^  80  f.  50  c. ;  interior,  26  f.  10  c 

The  Bernardino  route  was  constructed  in 
1822,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Sardinian 
and  Grison  governments.  The  road  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  SplUgen  up  to  Spltt* 
gen.  Leaving  Splttgen,  it  advances  up  tlie 
valley  of  the  Hinter  Rhine,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  for  a  distance  of  seven 
mUee,  until  It  reaches  Hinterrhein,  the 
highest  village  in  the  valley.  The  road 
over  the  BemarcHno  here  leaves  the  Rhine, 
imroediaiely  begins  to  ascend,  and  soon 
reaches  the  summit  of  the  BenuudinoPass, 
6584  feet  above  the  level  of  tiie  sea.  This 
mountain,  known  to  the  Romans,  and  call- 
ed Yogelberg  down  to  the  15th  century, 
ewes  its  present  name  to  St.  Bernardino  of 
Sienna,  who  first  preached  the  Gospel  here, 
and  to  whom  a  chapel  was  erected  on  the 
couth  side  of  the  mountain.     On  the  sum- 


mit of  the  pass  is  the  Lake  Moesola,  and 
near  it  a  house  of  refuge.  After  descend- 
ing for  a  short  distance,  the  Moesa  is  cross- 
ed by  the  handsome  inm  bridge  "Victor 
Emmanuel,"  from  which  a  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  Pis  Moesola. 

San  Bemardine(H6tel  Bnkjco,  H6tel  Ra- 
vizza,  and  H6tel  Motto),  the  Icrftiest  village 
in  the  valley  of  Mesocoo.  It  possesses  a 
mineral  spring,  with  baths,  and  attracts  a 
considerable  number  of  visitors.  Near  the 
village  St.  Giacomo  are  quarries  of  gyp- 
sum.  A  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the 
bridge  of  St  Giacomo  of  the  ruined  Castle 
of  Mesocco.  The  descent  now  becomes 
very  rapid  until  we  reach  Mesocco,  a  mis- 
erable village,  but  very  picturesquely  sit- 
uated. Here  the  traveler  first  becomes 
aware  of  his  approach  to  Italy  by  the  pres« 
ence  of  vines,  chestnut,  walnut,  and  mul- 
berry trees.  Below  Soazza  the  road  passes 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Moesa.  Near 
the  second  bridge  the  beautifU  waterfell 
Bufialora  is  seen. 

StVittore  is  the  last  village  in  the  Can- 
ton of  the  Grisons.  Soon  we  enter  the  Can- 
ton Teesin,  and  the  road  unites  with  that 
of  the  St.  Gothard  Pass.  Just  beyond  the 
junction  of  the  Rivers  Moesa  and  Hoino 
stands  the  village  of  Arbedo,  memorable 
for  the  battle  which  was  fought  here  be- 
tween the  Milanese  and  Swiss,  In  which 
2000  of  the  latter  wcqb  slain.  They  were 
interred  near  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  called 
Chiesa  Rossa  on  account  of  Its  red  color. 

Bellinsona  is  the  chief  town  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Tessin.  It  is  a  place  of  considera- 
ble importance,  owing  to  its  situation  at 
the  junction  of  four  roads — from  the  St.Go- 
thard,  the  Bernardino,  ftt>m  Lugano,  and 
fhnn  Locarno. 

At  Cadenazzo  the  road  diverges  from 
that  which  leads  to  Lugano  over  the  Monte 
Cenere. 

Magadino  (H6tel  Bellevue)  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tldno,  on  Lake  Mag- 
giore.  Steamers  leave  three  times  daUy 
for  Arena,  performing  the  journey  in  4^ 
hours. 

From  Tnnsbrwih  to  Coiico  (and  Milan) 
over  (ke  StelvSo. — Diligence  from  Innsbruck 
to  Landeck  daily  at  4  A.M. ;  time  8f  hours. 
From  Landeck  to  Bfals  four  times  weekly, 
in  9  hours.  Omnibus  dally  from  Inns- 
bruck to  Landeck,  and  from  Landeck  to 
Mais.   Travelers  are  obliged  to  hire  a  veU 
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tiirmo  to  cross  the  Stelvio,  which  costs  12 
florins  a  day,  then  being  no  diligence  for 
the  pass. 

From  Innsbmck  tlie  road  passes  along 
the  left  baniL  of  the  Inn  for  a  distance  of 
seven  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  village  of 
Ziri,  sitoated  at  the  foot  of  the  Martins- 
wand,  the  precipice  upon  which  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  I.  nearly  lost  his  life 
while  hunting.  On  the  right  of  the  vil- 
lage may  be  seen  the  pictnresqae  ruins  of 
the  Castle  of  Fragenstein. 

Near  Silz  the  rood  passes  the  Cistercian 
convent  of  Itambs,  founded  in  1271  by  the 
mother  of  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufen.  About  a  mile  from  Silz 
is  the  Castle  of  Petersberg,  the  bhthplace 
of  Margaret  Maultasch,  who  brought  Ty- 
rol to  Austria  as  her  dowry.  Leaving  the 
river,  the  road  now  proceeds  to  Imst,  a  vil- 
lage of  about  8000  inhabitants,  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  Laggersberg.  Near  Mils 
the  road  again  approaches  the  Inn.  It  was 
here  that  one  of  the  ambuscades  of  the  Ty- 
ToLese  took  place  in  1809..  Awaiting  the 
Bavarians  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  they 
overwhelmed  them  on  their  approach  by 
hurling  trunlcB  of  trees  and  rocks  upon 
them.  The  Castle  of  Kronberg  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  height  of  an  emi- 
nence a  short  distance  from  Starkenbach. 
Near  the  nunnery  of  Zams,  founded  in 
1826,  the  Inn  is  again  crossed,  and  we 
reach  lAudeck,  situated  on  its  right  bank. 
On  the  east  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the 
strong-hold  of  Landeck,  and  on  the  north 
those  of  Schrofenstein.  The  road  crosses 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Inn  at  the  Pontlatz- 
er  Bridge,  but  returns  to  the  right  bank  at 
the  village  of  Prutz,  situated  on  a  marshy 
plain  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kaunserthal. 

Bied,  a  small  but  thriving  town,  is  next 
passed,  and  we  arrive  at  Pfunds,  which 
consbts  of  two  groups  'of  houses  situated 
on  either  bank  of  the  river.  Four  miles 
frrom  Pfunds  begins  the  Pass  or  Finster- 
mUnz,  the  most  imposing  defile  in  Switzer- 
land with  the  exception  of  the  Via  Mala. 
About  half  way  between  Pfunds  and  Nau- 
ders  is  situated  an  inn  which  commands  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  valley  and  the  moun- 
tains in  the  background. 

Nauders  is  about  thr^  miles  frx>m  the 
Finstermilnz  and  three  from  the  Swiss  fron^ 
tier.     The  road  now  ascends  to  the  pass 
called  Beschen-Scheideck. 
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Mais,  H6tel  Post  Near  this  town  ia 
seen  the  imposing  ruined  castle  of  Lich- 
tenberg. 

Praa  is  a  small  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
Stelvio  Pass.  Upon  a  height  on  the  right 
is  seen  the  village  of  Stilfs  or  Stelvio,  from 
which  the  pass  takes  its  name.  The  road 
over  the  Stelvio,  the  loftiest  in  Europe, 
was  constructed  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  1820-25. 

At  GUxnagoi,  where  the  custom-house  is 
situated,  is  seen  the  Sulden  Glacier.  Tra- 
foi,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Ostler 
Mountain,  consists  of  a  few  huts.  The 
hamlet  derives  its  name  of  **Tres  Pontes*' 
from  the  three  fountains  which  burst  from 
a  cliff  in  the  vicinity.  From  Franzenshdhe 
the  traveler  may  look  down  upon  the  vast 
Madatsch  glacier,  which  descends  from  the 
west  side  of  the  Ostler  several  thousand 
feet  into  the  valley  beneath  him.  Eight 
miles  from  Franzenshdhe  is  the  summit 
of  the  Stelvio  Pass,  9828  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  A  house  called  Ferdi- 
nandshohe  stands  at  the  top,  the  highest 
habitation  on  the  Continent.  At  Santa 
Maria,  the  4th  Cantoniera,  is  situated  the 
Italian  custom-house.  Passing  the  Can- 
toniera al  Pinano  del  Branglio,  we  come  to 
a  series  of  galleries  or  tannels  built  to  pro- 
tect the  road  from  avalanches.  Soon  the 
singular  waterfall  called  the  Source  of  the 
Adda  is  seen  bursting  from  a  precipice  on 
the  right.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Bonnio  are  the  New  Baths.  They  are 
much  Arequented  in  the  summer  months 
(see  Bormio  in  Index).  The  hotel,  which 
contains  140  bedrooms,  is  admirably  man- 
aged by  M.  Caflisch.  These  baths  may  be 
reached  from  Botzen,  or  from  Coire  via 
Samaden  and  Tirano,  crossing  the  Bernini 
Pass ;  from  Italy,  via  Verona  and  Botzen, 
or  Lake  Como,  Ciolico,  and  Sondrio.  At  Lo- 
yera,  in  1807,  a  landslide  took  place,  which 
completely  filled  up  the  bed  of  the  River 
Adda,  thus  causing  an  inundation  which 
converted  the  valley  as  &r  as  Lovo  into  a 
vast  lake.  At  Lovero  the  water  rose  18 
feet,  and  the  traces  of  the  disaster  there 
are  still  discernible. 

Tirano,  a  small  town  containing  the  did 
residences  of  the  Pallavicini,  Yisconti,  and 
Sails  families.  It  has  also  suffered  at  va- 
rious periods  from  the  inundations  of  the 
Adda. 

Sondrio,  capital  of  the  Yal  Tellina,  ia 
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.pictQTMqnel^r  situated  on  the  Malevo,  near 
its  jnnctioQ  wttti  the  Adda. 

Mombegno,  noted  for  the  excellent  silk 
prodnced  in  the  neighborhood,  is  sitoated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  YalTellina.  From 
Colico,  -which  is  next  reached,  steamers 
traverse  the  lake  to  Como,  and  travelers 
tlience  proceed  by  rail  to  Milan. 

fVvin  Inntbrudb  to  Verona  b^  the  Bmmer 
Pastn — Railway  from  Innsbmck  to  Botzen, 
time  6^  hoars ;  fiare  6  fl.  12  Icr.  FromBot- 
sen  to  Verona,  time  6^  hoars ;  hn  8  fl« 
82  kr. 

The  Brenner  is  the  oldest  of  the  Alpine 
vootes;  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  em- 
ployed by  Drosos.  Carriages  were  able 
to  pass  it  in  1772,  and  in  1867  the  railway 
was  opened.  The  scenery  is  less  imposing 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Alpine  passes. 

Soon  after  leaving  Innsbruck,  the  tun- 
nel  of  Isel,  700  yards  in  length,  is  passed, 
and  the  nilway  proceeds  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  1^1.  Before  reaching  Matrey 
nine  tunnels  are  passed  through,  the  long* 
est  over  nine  hundred  yards  in  length. 

Station  Steinaeh,  a  town  entirely  rebaOt 
since  the  oon£agration  of  1858.  In  the 
chorch  here  are  several  good  altar-pieces 
by  Knoller.  Passing  the  small  lake  Bren- 
ner, which  abounds  in  excellent  trout,  we 
reach  Brenner.  The  River  Sill  here  falls 
intothe  Inn,  and,  through  it,  into  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  River  Eisach  forms  another 
cascade,  descends  to  the  Adige,  and  flows 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  railway  now  passes 
along  the  bank  of  the  Eisach,  and  descends 
to  Station  Schelleberg. 

Station  Stersing,  a  very  old  town,  situ- 
ated on  the  Sterzlnger  Moos,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Tipetenum.  Popu- 
lation 2600.  It  derived  much  wealth  in 
the  Middle  Ages  from  the  rich  silver,  lead, 
and  copper  mines  in  the  neighborhood. 
From  Stersing  to  FreienfUd  the  castles  of 
Spreehenstein  and  Reifonstein  are  passed. 
Beyond  Freienfold,  on  the  left,  rise  the 
ruins  of  Wolfenstein,  the  strong-hold  of  the 
pass  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mittewald.  Here  Marshal  Lefebvre, 
duke  of  Dantzlg,  at  the  head  of  the  French 
and  Saxon  forces,  was  repulsed  by  the  cour- 
ageous Capuchin  Haspinger,  at  the  head 
of  his  Tyrolese  Landsturm.  Quite  a  dis- 
tance from  the  station  is  the  fortress  Tranz- 
ensfoste,  constructed  by  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment in  1888  to  command  the  routes  to 


Carinthia,  Brixen,  Verona,  and  Innsbruck; 
A  new  fortress  is  about  to  be  constructed. 
Pedestrian  travelers  would  do  well  to  as* 
send  the  Pusterthal  from  here  as  far  as 
Bruncken,  and  proceed  thence  through  the 
Gader  and  GrMner  Valley  to  Botsen. 

To  the  left,  on  the  Eisach,  is  Neustift, 
founded  in  1142,  the  richest  monastery  in 
the  Tyrol. 

Brixen,  for  nine  centuries  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  united  to  the  Tyrol  in  1802.  It 
contains  several  churches,  a  cathedral,  and 
the  palace  of  the  archbbhop.  The  cathe- 
dral possesses  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Schdpf. 

Station  Klausen,  a  little  town  consiBting 
of  a  single  street,  is  situated  in  a  defile  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  mountain.  Above 
the  town,  on  the  right,  is  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Seben.  Outside  the  town  is 
the  Capucin  convent  founded  by  the  wife 
of  Charles  1 1,  of  Spain.  The  Loretto  Chap- 
el adjoining  the  monastery  contains  the 
most  valuable  ecclesiastical  treasures  in 
the  T3nrol.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Eisach, 
beyond  Station  Waidbmck,  rises  the  pict- 
uresque castle  of  Trostburg,  the  pn^rty 
of  Count  Wolfenstein. 

Atzwang  (H6tel  Poste)  and  Station  Blu- 
man  are  next  passed  before  Botsen  is 
reached.  For  description  of  Botzen,  see 
Index. 

Leaving  Botzen,  the  Eisach  is  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  and  the  train  proceeds  to  Station 
Branzoll,  where  the  Adige  first  becomes 
navigable. 

Station  Neumarkt.  East  of  this  town  a 
road  runs  east  to  the  interesting  Flumers- 
thal. 

Station  Salum.  Above  the  town  is  a 
picturesque  castle  in  ruins,  which  formerly 
commanded  the  Adige. 

Station  Lavis,  situated  on  the  Avisio, 
which  here  descends  fh>m  the  valley  of 
Fleims  and  Pass  to  join  the  Adige. 

Trent  (H6tel  Europa,  H6tel  Corona), 
the  Tridentum  of  the  Romans,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige.  Population 
14,000.  It  was  formerly  the  wealthiest 
and  most  important  town  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
possesses  numerous  rained  castles  and 
marble  palaces  to  tell  of  its  former  great- 
ness. Tlie  finest  building  in  the  city  Is  the 
cathedral,  founded  in  1812,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Vigilius.  It  is  built  entbely  of  marble, 
and  is  surmounted  by  two  domes. 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore  is  the  church  in 
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which  thfi  celebrated  Council  of  Trent  met 
from  1546  to  1568.  It  contains  a  i>ainting 
of  the  assembly,  with  portraits  of  the  mem- 
berS|  7  cardinals,  8  patriarchs,  88  archbish- 
ops, 235  bishops,  7  abbots,  and  146  profess- 
ors of  theology.  A  fine  view  may  be  had 
of  Trent  and  its  sorroundings  from  the 
rocky  eminence  on  the  right  of  the  Adige 
called  Verruca,  or  Dos  Trento,  fortified  in 
1867. 

The  stations  Saxdagna,  Martarello,  and 
Calliana  are  next  paiuled. 

Boveredo,  a  poiMilous  town  of  8000  in- 
habitants, espedally  noted  for  its  silk  cul- 
ture since  the  year  1200.  There  are  60 
Jilandef  mills  in  which  the  silk  is  wound 
from  the  ooooou,  and  40  jS^otorw,  spinning 
mills.  In  the  Piazza  Podest^  is  situated 
the  remarkable  Castle  Junk.  Two  miles 
from  Boveredo  is  the  Castle  of  lizzaaa,  In 
which  Dante,  exiled  from  Italy,  was  enter- 
tained by  Lord  Castelbarco. 

Station  Ali,  once  celebrated  for  yelret 
manufactories. 

Station  Avio  is  the  last  village  in  the 
Tyrol. 

Peri  is  the  first  village  in  Italy.  The 
Valley  of  the  Adlge  is  separated  from  the 
Logo  di  Gaido  in  the  west  by  the  ridge  of 
the  Monte  Baldo.  The  train  now  passes  into 
the  celebrated  ravine  Cbiusa  di  Verona. 

Near  Pescantina,  Solferino,  situated  on 
the  Mincio,  is  passed,  noted  for  the  battle 
fought  here  June  24th,  1859. 

At  St.Lncia  the  railway  unites  with  the 
Verona  and  Milan  line,  and  soon  reaches 
Verona. 

From  Vierma  to  Trieste  by  the  Semmerimg 
RaiUway, — Express  train  from  Vienna  to 
Trieste  three  times  weekly,  time  14  hours 
25  m.;  fkre  28  fl.  26  kr. 

The  terminus  of  the  railway  in  Vienna 
is  near  the  Belvedere  and  New  Arsenal. 

Modling  and  Baden  are  the  first  stations 
passed,  for  descriptions  of  which,  see  In- 
dex. Leaving  Baden,  the  ruined  castles  of 
Rauhenstein  and  Bauheneck  may  be  seen. 

Beyond  Leobersdorf,  in  the  distance,  no- 
tice the  barren  summit  of  the  Schneberg. 

Neustadt,  H6tels  Hirsch  and  Krone. 
Population  10,800.  In  1884  a  great  con- 
flagration took  place,  leaving  only  14  build- 
ings standing,  since  which  time  the  town 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt.  In  1752  the  old 
castle  of  the  Babenberg  dukes  was  convert- 
ed into-a  military  academy  for  the  prepar- 
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atoiy  instruction  of  the  officers  of  the  linet, 
Neustadt  is  connected  with  Vienna  by  a 
canal  40  miles  in  length,  used  chiefly  for 
the  transportation  of  coal  from  the  mines 
of  Oedenburg,  and  of  wood  from  the  Ba^ 
konyerwald. 

Gloggnitz.  Here  the  Semmering  Bail- 
way  commences  an  enterprise  execute^ 
by  the  Austrian  government  in  1848-54. 
Leaving  Gloggnitz,  the  train  ascends  the 
left  bank  of  the  River  Schwarzer,  and 
crosses  the  Reichenauer  Thai  to  Station 
Eichberg,  where  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of 
the  plain  and  the  mountain  Gostritz. 

EJamm.  Above  the  town  is  the  ruined 
castle  of  Prince  Lichtenstein.  The  Klamm 
tunnel  and  the  viaducts  of  J&jergraben  and 
Gamperlgraben  are  passed  and  Semmering 
is  reached,  the  summit  of  the  pass.  About 
a  mile  from  tiie  station  is  the  Erzherzog 
Jofaann  Inn.  In  order  to  avoid  any  far^ 
ther  ascent,  the  highest  part  of  the  Sem- 
mering is  penetrated  by  a  tunnel  4600  feet 
long. 

Murzzschlag  (H6tel  Br&nhauss  and 
Railway  Restaurant),  situated  on  the 
MtLrz,  which  river  tlie  train  now  follows. 
The  scenery  from  here  to  Brfick  is  most 
picturesque. 

Brtlck,  a  pretty  town  situated  at  the 
confiuence  of  the  Mttrz  and  the  Mllr. 
Above  the  town  rises  the  picturesque  Cas* 
tie  of  Landskron.  The  line  now  winds 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  MUr,  passes  the 
Castle  of  Pemegg  and  the  stations  of  Mieg- 
nitz  and  Peggau  to  Gratz.  See  Index  for 
description  of  Gratz. 

Marburg,  the  second  town  in  St3rria,  is 
next  reached — a  dull  place,  containing 
8000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Vends,  a  Sclavo- 
nic tribe,  the  Gfrerman  language  now  being 
entirely  replaced  by  the.Sdavonic  dialect. 

Cilli,  an  ancient  town  situated  on  the 
Sann,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  Boman  ruins  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity.  A  little  dis- 
tance beyond  the  town  rise  the  ruins  of 
the  Castle  of  Obercilli,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Counts  of  CUly,  who  once  possessed 
all  Caiinthia.  From  Cilli  to  Steinbrucken 
is  the  finest  scenery  of  the  line. 

Steinbrucken,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Save  and  Sann.  The  line  now  trav- 
erses tiie  valley  of  the  Save,  and  passes' 
the  stations  Hrratittg,  Trefoil,  Sagor,  Luva, 
and  Sallocfa  to  Laybach. 
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For  Laybach,  Bee  Index.  Leaving  Lay- 
bach,  the  line  croesea  the  marshy  plain  of 
Laybacher  Moos,  and,  just  before  reaching 
Franzdorf,  passes  over  a  viadoct  1600  feet 
long  and  1600  feet  high. 

Loitsch,  Hotels  Poste  and  Stadt  Trieste. 
The  qoicksilYer  mines  of  Istria  should  be 
▼bited  firom  here.  A  carriage  may  be 
hired  for  6  florins.  The  excursion  occu- 
pies 12  hours. 

Station  Rauk.  Three  miles  £rom  this 
town  is  the  Lake  of  Zirknitz,  remarkable 
for  the  disappearance  of  its  waters  for 
months  at  a  time,  during  which  interval  the 
inhabitants  cultivate  buckwheat  in  its  bed. 

Station  Adelsberg  (see  Index). 

Near  Adelsberg  commences  the  desolate 
plain  ot  Karst,  a  maas  of  limestone  rock 
abounding  in  gorges  and  caverns,  occa- 
sionally varied  by  thickets  oC  brush-wood. 
A  short  distance  before  reaching  Trieste 
the  Chatean  of  Miramar  is  reached,  the 
former  residence  of  the  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian of  Mexico.  A  pleasant  excursion  may 
be  made  to  it  from  Trieste. 

Trieste  (see  Index). 

ROUTE  No.  11. 

From  Paris  to  Cologne^  by  Compiigne,  St. 
Quentin,  Charleroi,  Nqmur^  ^*^i  andAix' 
h-CkapeUe,  Trains  daily :  time  12  hours. 
Fare,  first  class,  69  f. ;  second,  43  t  Ton 
change  cars  at  Charleroi  for  Brussels.  This 
is  the  quickest  and  most  direct  route  for 
Belgium  and  Holland. 

GmtpUffne,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oise,  contains  10,000  inhabit- 
ants. Hotels,  La  Cloche  and  8oleil  d'Or. 
This  town  is  noted^r  its  being  one  of  the 
favorite  residences  of  the  French  kings. 
Its  forest  occupies  an  area  of  over  80,000 
acres.  The  Boyal  Palace  is  magnificent- 
ly furnished,  and  contains  some  veiy  fine 
pictures  and  statuary.  It  was  erected  by 
Louis  XV.,  but  was  thoroughly  renovated 
and  additions  made  by  Napoleon,  who  here 
received  his  bride,  Maria  Louisa.  Com- 
pibgne  was  once  a  fortified  town,  but  is  so 
no  longer.  It  was  in  endeavoring  to  enter 
the  town  gate,  after  having  made  a  sally 
on  the  besiegers,  that  Joan  of  Arc  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  handed  over  to  John 
of  Luxembourg,  who  sold  her  to  the  £n- 
gU^.  The  Tour  de  la  Pucelle  marks  the 
spot.,  A  most  lovely  excursion  may  be 
made  to  the  pretty  village  of  Pierre/oruk, 
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distance  6  miles;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
Agreeable  and  quiet  retreats  in  France, 
and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 

Nojfon,  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  con- 
tains a  fine  old  cathedral  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, but  is  principally  noted  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  John  Calvin,  the  great  re- 
former ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  notary  of 
Noyon. 

From  here  yon  can  take  a  diligence  to 
visit  the  state  prison  of  JTiam,  rendered 
famous  by  its  being  the  place  where  the 
present  Emperor  of  France  was  confined 
for  six  years.  We  have  described  the  cir- 
cumstance in  his  biography.  The  walls 
are  86  feet  thick,  and  the  donjon  100  high ; 
strangers  are  not  admitted. 

St,  QxteiUm  contains  82,690  inhabitants. 
EM  cbi  C^fgne  the  best.  It  is  a  manufac- 
turing town,  prettily  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Somme.  The  principal  manufiic- 
ture  is  that  of  linen  cloths.  The  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  northern  France.  St. 
Quentin  is  celebrated  for  the  great  battle 
fought  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
trobps  in  1557.  Queen  Mary  having  dis- 
patched a  laige  force,  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  assist  her  hus- 
bandv  Philip  II.,  the  town  was  carried  aft- 
er the  eleventh  assault;  the  inhabitants 
were  treated  with  great  cruelty.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Germans  October  21, 1870. 

Cambraif  a  mannfkcturing  town  of  22, 207 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Scheldt.  US' 
id  de  fEurope,  Archbishop  F6nelon,  au- 
thor of  ^^  Telemaohus,"  was  buried  here. 
His  coffin  was  torn  firom  the  grave  by  the 
demons  of  the  Bevolution,  and  melted  to 
make  bullets.  There  is  a  very  fine  mon- 
ument erected  to  his  memory  in  the  new 
church,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  cathe- 
dral, which  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
Revolutionists.  The  article  known  in  En- 
gland and  the  United  States  as  *  ^  cambric'* 
is  named  from  this  town,  being  manufiio- 
tnred  here.  Cambrai  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1815.  It  is  noted  also  for  the 
treaty  of  peace  signed  here  between  Charles 
y.  and  Francis  I. ;  also  for  the  League  con- 
cocted against  the  Republic  of  Venice. 

Previous  to  our  4irriving  at  Charleroi, 
we  pass  the  JeumotU  station,  where  bag- 
gage is  examined  coming yVom  Belgium ; 
the  next  station  is  Esqueltne,  where  bag- 
gage and  passports  are  examined  going  to 
Belgium. 
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Charleroi,  the  first  Belgian  fortress  on 
the  line  of  defense  toward  France ;  popu- 
lation, including  suburbs,  20,000.  It  is  one 
of  the  busiest  and  most  thriving  places  in 
Belgium.  The  coal-fields  in  the  vicinitj 
emi^oy  over  10,000  men;  7000  are  em- 
ployed making  nails ;  and  the  glass-woriu 
are  the  largest  in  Belgium.  Coal,  fonnd- 
eries,  furnaces,  and  smoke  surround  yon  in 
every  direction.  Charleroi  was  founded 
by  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and  named  alter 
bim.  Its  fortifications  were  destroyed  by 
the  French  in  1795,  bat  restored  in  1816  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Ncunur,  the  Sheffield  of  Belgium,  con- 
tains 23,889  inhabitants.  HMdeUoUcmd 
best — ^beautifully  situated  at  the  Junction 
of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  but  contains  few 
objects  of  interest  to  attract  the  notice  of 
travelers.  Should  they  stop,  the  fortifica- 
tions and  citadel  are  well  worth  a  visit,  as 
is  the  handsome  Cathedral  of  8t,  A  ubin.  It 
contains  the  mausoleumof  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, the  hero  and  conqueror  of  Lepanto. 

Liege^  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ourthe  and  Mouse,  contains  over  104^169 
inhabitants.  It  has  several  good  hotels, 
among  which  are  the  H,  de  BeUevue,  H*  de 
V Europe, And H.d'Angieierre,  Everything 
in  and  about  Liege  proclaims  it  a  manu- 
&cturing  city.  It  is  the  Pittsburg  of  Bel- 
gium. Foremost  among  its  manufactures 
are  fire-arms,  over  600,000  being  yearly 
made  here.  It  contains  also  a  royal  can- 
non foundery,  manufactures  of  spinning- 
machines  and  cutlery.  Liege  was  ancient- 
ly an  imperial  free  city,  governed  by  bish- 
ops, who  held  the  rank  of  independent 
princes  fh>m  the  10th  century  down  to  the 
French  invasion  of  1794.  Although  there 
are  still  some  twenty  churches  remaining, 
the  number  was  four  times  as  great  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  princi- 
pal religious  edifice  is  the  OatkedreU,  which 
dates  back  to  the  10th  century.  It  con- 
tains some  very  good  paintings.  The  carv- 
ing of  the  oaken  pulpit  is  very  magnificent- 
ly executed.  The  Church  of  8L  Jacques 
is  most  elaborately  painted  and  g^lt,  and 
its  painted  glass  is  considered  the  very  per- 
fection of  the  art.  The  PalaU  de  Justice, 
formerly  the  bishop^s  palace,  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century  by  Bishop 
Erard  de  la  Marck,  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  WiUiam  de  la  Marck,  who 
figures  in  his  **Quentin  Durward,"  the 
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scene  of  whidi  is  laid  at  Liege.  The  watch- 
tower  that'  rises  above  the  Palais  is  now 
nsed  as  a  prison.  The  University,  a  very 
beautiful  edifice,  erected  in  1817,  contains 
a  Museum,  in  which  is  stored  a  fine  o^ec- 
tion  of  fossil  forms  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. There  is  also  a  fine  botanical  gar- 
den attached.  Outside  the  walls,  in  the 
midst  of  very  elegant  grounds,  there  is  a 
casino,  in  which  balls  are  given.  Stran> 
gers  are  freely  admitted.  We  would  strong- 
ly recommend  the  traveler,  if  he  has  not 
read  Quentin  Durward,  to  do  so  ere  he  vis- 
its Liege,  and  when  in  the  bishop's  pal- 
ace he  may  recognize  much  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novel.  It  is  asserted  by  some  writ- 
ers that  Sir  Walter  never  visited  Liege, 
but  it  seems  hard  to  reconcile  that  state- 
ment with  Us  veiy  accurate  descriptions. 

A  short  distance  to  the  right  of  Liege  is 
the  watering-place  of  Spa,  near  the  Rus- 
sian fh)ntier.  It  was  at  one  time  the  first 
watering-place  of  Europe,  but  sadly  run 
down  in  quality,  Baden-Baden,  Wiesbaden, 
and  Ems  having  superseded  it.  Still,  it  is 
well  worth  an  excursion.  The  number  of 
permanent  inhabitants  is  about  4500.  Prin- 
cipal hotels,  H,  d^Orange,  H.  de  Flandre, 
ff.  de  BeOetme,  H,  de  York,  ff,  de  Pays-fBas, 
Prices,  as  a  general  thing,  average  low. 
Table  d'hdte,  3}  f. ;  fair  room,  8  f. ;  bieak- 
fut,  2  £— about  $1  70  per  day. 

The  water  of  Spa  is  considered  effica- 
cious in  cases  of  bilious  and  nervous  dis- 
orders. Its  medicinal  properties  consist 
in  the  admixture  of  iron,  salt,  and  carbon- 
ic acid.  The  principal  spring  is  called  the 
Pouhon.  It  is  situated  under  a  very  pretty 
colonnade  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Vis- 
itors repair  to  this  spring  as  early  in  the 
morning  as  six  o'clock,  take  their  first 
drink,  then  promenade  backward  and  fbr- 
ward,  drinking  every  ten  minutes,  until 
nine  o'clock ;  in  the  mean  time  a  band  dis- 
courses most  eloquent  music  They  then 
return  to  their  hotel,  and  dress  for  break- 
iiEwt,  after  which  the  terrible  Bedaute  opens. 
This  is  the  principal  gambling-house.  It 
includes  also  a  caf^room,  theatre,  and  ball- 
room. The  rooms  are  open  to  every  per- 
son, and  nearly  every  person  enjoys  the 
privilege.  Visitors  are  not  expected  to 
play  unless  they  wish,  and  not  one  half  of 
them  do ;  yet  many  persons  throw  down  a 
Napoleon,  and  lose  or  win  it,  that  would 
be  horrified  at  entering  a  gambling-room 
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in  Us  own  wmaiiy.    The  Kahop  of  Lieg^  ' 
was  the  fafwi  owner,  or  at  least  a  part- 
ner, in  the  gamUing-honses  of  Spa,  and ' 
dtfhred  ttom  them  a  large  rerenve.    The ' 
plaj  is  fiur,  a  liheral  percentage  heing  in 
fitTor  of  the  banks.    Tlioee  who  do  not 
wish  to  plaj  or  look  on  take  ponj  rides  to 
the  other  springs,  some  distance  ftom  the 
town.     Tbeprice  of  a  ponjibr  thetripis 
8f.;  ferthewhi^da7,61;  fiMracairiage 
to  the  springs,  8  f.    Tlien  are  horse-Taees 
in  Angnst,  and  honnds  are  kept.    There 
are  sereral  fine  promenades  in  and  abont 
the  town. 

Eight  miles  from  Spa  is  the  reined  cas- 
tle of  fet  Qaofre /^  ^Ijrsioii,  the  former  res- 
idence of  '*  the  Boar  of  Ardennes,**  Wil. 
liam  de  la  Marck,  <me  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
characters  in  Qnentin  Durward,  who  slew 
the  Archbishop  of  Liege.  Spa  is  celebra- 
ted for  the  mannfiuitnre  of  wooden  toys. 

Verviert,  a  town  of  80,000  inhabitants, 
contains  nothing  but  weavers  and  djers ; 
45,000  in  the  town  and  saborbe  are  em- 
plojed  in  making  tho  doth  of  Verviers, 
$20,000,000  in  value  being  mannfijctored 
here  annually.  The  traveler  is  detained 
at  the  station  a  considerable  time,  to  exam- 
ine baggage  preparatory  to  entering  Pres- 
sia.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  passpcnts  are 
examined. 

Ai»4a^Ckapdle  (in  Rhenish  Prussia), 
the  birthplace  of  Charlemagne,  is  a  ci^ 
of  60,000  inhabitants.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  good  hotels,  chief  among  which  are 
NweOen's  HoUi^  H,  Grand  Monarqme,  H. 
^EmpertMTy  and  Coumme  Imphiaie :  rates 
about  the  same  as  at  Spa. 

Aix-UuChapelle  was  named  after  *'ihe 
diapel**  erected  by  Chariemagne.  It  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  or  min- 
ster, and  was  intended  as  a  place  of  burial 
for  himself  and  descendants.  It  was  con- 
secrated by  Pope  Leo  III.,  assisted  by  865 
Ushops  tatd  archbishops.  The  church  was 
destroyed  by  the  Normans  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury. The  present  edifice,  however,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and  is  unequaled 
in  the  number  and  value  of  the  rdics  it 
contains,  some  of  which  are  only  shown 
once  in  seven  years,  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  in&tuated  mortals  make  pil- 
grimages to  see  them.  They  were  pre- 
sented to  Charlemagne  by  the  Grand  Pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem.  They  consist  of  the 
swaddling-clothes  in  which  the  Savior  wa^ 
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wrapped,  the  acaif  he  were  at  the  Crud- 
flxion,  spotted  with  blood,  a  eotton  lobe 
worn  by  the  Yirgin  at  tin  Nativity,  and 
the  doth  ea  which  the  head  ef  John  the 
Baptist  was  laid.  These,  with  numerous 
presents  of  grsat  vafaie  pwaited  by  dif- 
ftreot  German  emperors,  are  deposited  in 
a  silver  vase  of  great  cost,  and,  as  wei  be- 
fore  rsmaiked,  are  shown  only  every  sev- 
en years :  1860  was  the  last  time. 

There  are  also  numerous  other  reBcs, 
oonsiderBd  not  of  as  much  importance,  but 
guarded  with  jealous  care.  Itrtquheaa. 
fee  of  one  dollar  to  make  the  guard&m  ex- 
pose them ;  the  prindpal  of  which  are,  a 
locket  of  the  Virgin's  hair,  and  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  both  of  which  Chariemagne 
wore  round  his  neck  when  he  died  and  in 
the  grave ;  the  leathern  girdle  of  Christ ; 
the  bones  of  St.  Stephen ;  the  cord  which 
bound  the  rod  which  smote  the  Savior ;  a 
piece  of  Aaron's  rod,  and  the  arm-bone  of 
the  Emperor  Chariemagne.  All  the  em- 
perors and  empresses  of  Germany  for  over 
700  years  swore  on  these  relics  at  their 
coronation.  Under  the  centre  of  the  dome 
is  a  slab  of  marble,  on  which  are  inscribed 
the  words  **  Oarkfma^iiOy^*  pointing  out  the 
position  of  his  tomb.  A  Aill  mass  is  chant- 
ed in  the  Cathedral  every  Sunday  at  10 
o'clock  A.M. 

The  HStel  de  Ville  is  an  hnposing  build- 
ing of  the  14th  century,  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  palace  where  Charlemagne  was 
bom.  It  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the 
congresses  held  there— that  of  1748,  when 
a  general  peace  was  signed  by  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  that  of 
1818,  when  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  addi- 
tion to  deputies  fkt>m  Louis  XVIII.  and 
George  IV.,  here  assembled.  After  this 
Congress,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  had  been 
annexed  by  Napoleon,  was  ceded  to  the 
Eling  of  Prussia,  in  whose  possession  it 
has  since  remained.  In  the  centre  of  the 
market-place  stands  a  fine  bronze  eques- 
trian figure  of  Charlemagne. 

The  springs  of  Aix  are  celebrated  for 
their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  tem- 
perature is  180^  F.  At  the  fountain  of 
Elisa  there  is  a  caf6,  drinking-room,  and 
restaurant.  A  band  plays  trcm  7  to  8 
o'dock,  and  the  process  of  time-killing  is 
much  the  tame  as  that  described  at  Spa, 
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with  the  exo^tioii  of  the  gtmbUng,  which 
was  prohibited  hefe  in  1854.  The  Knr- 
koMBf  at  which  place  weekly  balls  are  giv- 
en, is  a  splendid  suite  of  rooms.  For  the 
accommodatkA  of  Tisitors,  then  is  a  read- 
ing-room supplied  with  reriews,  and  all 
the  magasines  and  foidgn  newspapers, 
for  the  use  of  which  Tiiitors  lemaiking 
anj  length  of  time  pay  a  small  monthly 
subscription  fee. 

The  manuikctures  of  Aix  aro  very  ex- 
tensive, in  propoitioa  to  the  pbpulation  of 
the  town,  chief  among  which  Is  the  mann- 
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fiictnre  of  doth,  steam-engines  and  spin- 
ning-machinery, looking-glasaes  and  em- 
broidery. 

Baroette,  a  small  town  some  three  miles 
distant,  is  mon retired,  endless  expensive 
for  persons  taking  the  waters. 

We  now  arrive  at  Coiogne^  which  will 
be  described  in  our  tour  of  the  Rhine. 
Hero  we  oondude  Tour  No.  11.  Return- 
ing from  Cologne  to  Paris,  we  oommenoe 
Tour  No.  13,  from  Parb  through  Belgium, 
Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  to  Italy,  ending 
at  Genoa. 
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From  Paris  to  Ftenno,  via  Charlerois, 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  the  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  Minden,  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Prague ;  from  Prague 
to  Vienna,  Trieste,  Venice,  Padua,  Vicen- 
za,  Verona,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Milan  to 
Genoa^ 

From  Paris  to  Charlerois  is  described  in 
Route  11.  Having  now  entered  the  king- 
dom of  Belffium,  we  shall  devote  a  few 
pages  to  a  description  of  the  history,  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  resources  of  that 
kingdom: 

Bbloium  is  situated  between  France 
and  Holland,  and  has  been  established 
since  the  separation  of  its  provinces  from 
those  of  Holland  by  the  Revolution  of 
1830.  Its  territory  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  great  European  states,  being 
only  about  one  eighth  •of  that  of  Great 
Britain,  while  its  population  but  little  ex- 
ceeds five  millions.  However,  the  import- 
ant position  the  country  has  occupied  in 
the  political,  military,  commercial,  and  ag- 
ricultural history  of  Europe — ^its  former  ce- 
lebrity in  manufactures  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  its  present  rapid  progress  in  every  in- 
dustrial pursuit  and  social  improvement, 
give  it  a  peculiar  interest.  Its  climate  is 
less  chilly  and  damp,  and  more  favorable 
to  health  than  that  of  Holland ;  but  it  is 
certainly  humid  compared  with  France 
and  Germany,  and  may  be  considered  very 
similar  to  that  of  England,  except  that  it 
is  still  subject  to  more  frequent  variations, 
with  a  tendency  to  excess. 

During  the  time  of  Cffisar,  the  natives 
of  Belgium  were  considered  the  least  civ- 
ilized and  most  courageous  of  all  the  Gallic 
nations.  They  had  cities  surrounded  by 
lofty  stone  walls  and  fortified  gates,  re- 
quiring the  use  of  the  Roman  battering- 
rams  and  moving  towers.  Their  armies 
contained  troops  of  cavalr}'.  The  country 
produced  supplies  of  com,  and  abundant 
herds  of  cattle.  The  people  consisted  of 
two  classes,  chiefs  and  slaves.  Druidism 
from  Britain  was  universally  predominant. 
Flanders  was  occupied  by  the  Menapii  and 
Morini,  Brabant  by  the  Aduatici,  Hai- 
nault  and  Namur  ]»y  the  Kervii  (who  ex- 


celled in  desperate  courage),  and  Luxem« 
burg  and  Limburg  by  the  Eburones,  etc. 
In  the  great  confederacy  of  these  clans 
against  the  Romans,  they  levied  about 
120,000  fighting  men,  60,000  of  whom  were 
reduced  by  Ciesar  to  500  in  his  battle  with 
the  NervU  near  Namur,  and  of  the  Aduati- 
ci  he  sold  53,000  for  slaves  on  taking  the 
town  of  Tongres.  In  stature  and  bulk 
they  surpassed  the  Romans,  whom  they 
fiercely  encountered,  and  nearly  destroyed 
CsBsar's  army  of  the  best  disciplined  troops 
in  the  world.' 

The  highland  tribes  soon  became  amal- 
gamated with  their  Roman  conquerors, 
adopted  their  manners  and  language,  and, 
during  the  long  dominion  of  Rome  in  those 
regions,  they  served  in  her  armies,  and 
were  greatly  distinguished  for  their  intre- 
pidity ;  so  that  many  of  Caosar's  subsequent 
victories,  especially  that  of  Pharsalia,  were 
decided  by  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry 
of  Belgium.  The  lowland  people,  on  the 
contrary,  continued  faithful  to  their  an- 
cient manners,  customs,  and  language,  and 
sought  only  to  secure  national  independ- 
ence by  maritime  commerce  and  agricul- 
tural industry.  Pliny,  who  speaks  from 
personal  obsanration,  says  that,  in  his  time, 
their  fruits  were  abundant  and  excellent. 

In  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  centuries,  the 
character  of  the  Belgic  population  was 
greatly  changed  by  successive  invasions 
of  Salian  Franks  from  the  North,  whose 
progress  westward  terminated  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Frankish,  or  French  em- 
pire in  Gaul,  and  under  whose  dominion 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Ardennes 
were  either  destroyed  or  reduced  to  slavery. 

Christianity  was  introduced,  and  mon- 
asteries were  founded  in  the  immense  for- 
ests and  solitudes  of  the  higher  country, 
where  the  French  nobles  visited  only  for 
the  sake  of  hunting  bears.  The  maritime 
lowland  descendants  of  the  Menapii,  now 
blended  with  Saxons  and  Frisians,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Flemings,  continued 
to  prosper  in  commerce  and  agriculture. 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  A.D.  800, 
the  physical  state  of  the  country  had  be- 
come much  improved.  In  the  west  em- 
bankments were  raised  against  the  en- 
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croachments  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  east 
large  tracts  of  forest  were  cleared ;  but  the 
fierce  and  valiant  warriors,  who  formerly 
occupied  the  soil,  were  succeeded  by  an 
abject  race  of  serfo,  who  cultivated  the  do- 
mains of  haughty  lords  and  imperious 
priests.  The  clergy  enjoyed  immense  pos- 
sessions :  14,000  families  of  vassals  belong- 
ed to  the  single  abbey  of  Nivelle,  and  the 
income  of  the  abbey  of  Alore  exceeded 
1,300,000  doUars. 

The  Flemings  formed  associations  called 
GUden  (the  English  guilds)  for  protection 
against  the  despotic  violence  of  the  Franks, 
as  well  as  for  social  assistance.  These 
were  the  origin  of  all  the  ancient  munici- 
pal corporations,  and  within  a  century  aft- 
er the  time  of  Charlemagne  Flanders  was 
covered  with  corporate  towns.  At  the  end 
of  the  9th  century,  the  Normans,  that  is, 
rapacious  inhabitants  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  commenced  a  series  of  ]>irat- 
ical  irruptions  into  Belgium,  and  continued 
to  plunder  and  devastate  the  whole  coun- 
try during  150  years. 

In  1070  Flemish  maritime  commerce 
had  made  great  progress  with  Spain  and 
England,  from  whence  wool  was  largely 
imported.  Woolen  stuffs  and  herring-fish- 
ery were  the  principal  sources  of  wealth, 
with  com,  salt,  and  jewelry. 

The  men  of  Flanders  were  so  highly  re- 
puted for  martial  spirit,  that  many  foreign 
sovereigns  obtained  them  to  form  their 
best  troops.  They  constituterl  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Norman  army  in  the  con- 
quest of  England ;  and  a  Flemish  princess, 
daughter  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
and  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  em- 
broidered with  her  own  hands  the  celebra- 
ted tapestrj'  of  Bayeux,  which  represents 
the  whole  history  of  that  event. 

The  country  had  long  been  divided  into 
provinces,  belonging  to  different  families, 
and  governed  by  different  laws.  Hence 
the  counties  or  earldoms  of  Flanders,  Na- 
mur,  and  Hainault ;  the  duchies  of  Brabant, 
Limbourg,  and  Luxembourg;  the  princi- 
pality of  Liege;  the  marquisate  of  Ant- 
werp ;  and  the  seigniory  of  Mechlin. 

At  the  end  of  the  11th  centur^',  when  all 
the  states  except  Flanders  were  reduced 
by  the  fierce  quarrels  of  the  feudal  lords 
and  prince  bishops  to  a  cheerless  waste  of 
bondage,  the  fanatical  frenzy  of  the  Cru- 
sades induced  manv  of  the  nobles  to  part 
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with  lands,  and  to  grant  great  pririleges 
and  political  powers  in  order  to  obtain  th« 
means  of  equipping  armies  to  fight  tbo 
Saracen.  Their  wealthy  vassals,  tiie  Flem- 
ish burghers,  were  thus  enabled  to  purchase 
independence  and  a  jurisdiction  of  their 
own.  They  consequently  formed  them- 
selves into  communes,  elected  bailiffs,  di- 
rected their  own  affairs,  and  built  magnifi- 
cent town  halls,  with  huge  belfries,  as 
temples  and  trophies  of  theb  liberties. 

The  people,  conscious  of  their  power, 
gradually  extorted  from  their  rulers  so 
many  concessions  that  the  provinces  form- 
ed, in  reality,  a  democracy,  and  were  only 
nominally  subject  to  the  monarch  of  Freaco 
and  his  nobles. 

When  the  rest  of  Europe  was  subject  to 
despotism,  the  court  of  the  Counts  of  Flan- 
ders was  the  chosen  residence  of  liberty 
civilization,  and  useful  knowledge;  and 
when  the  ships  of  other  nations  scarcely 
ventured  beyond  the  sight  of  land,  those 
of  the  Flemish  merchant  traversed  the 
ocean,  and  Bruges  and  Antwerp  possessed 
all  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  north 
of  Europe. 

In  this  state  the  provinces  long  con- 
tinued, until  they  came  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  Previous  to 
this  event  we  find  only  disconnected  duch- 
ies, counties,  lordships,  and  towns,  with  in- 
numerable rights,  claims,  and  privileges, 
advanced  and  enforced  now  by  subjects 
and  vassak  against  each  other  or  against 
their  lords,  and  now  by  lord  and  vassal 
against  the  monarch,  without  the  expres- 
sion of  any  collective  idea  of  Belgium  as  a 
nation. 

Under  the  Burgnndian  dynasty  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
Low  Country  enjoyed  a  remarkable  pros- 
perity. The  famous  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  was  instituted  in  1480,  and,  before 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  city  of 
Ypres  had  4000  looms,  and  the  city  of  Ghent 
50,000  weavers. 

Bruges  and  Antwerp  were  the  great 
marts  of  the  commercial  world,  and  con- 
tained about  200,000  inhabitants.  In  the 
Flemish  court  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
named  Philip  the  Good,  about  1455,  luxu- 
rious living  was  carried  to  a  foolish  and 
vicious  excess.  The  wealthy  were  clad  in 
gcnrgeous  velvets,  satins,  and  jewelry,  and 
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their  baiMinets  were  given  with  almoet  in- 
credible splendor.  Tliis  Inxtuy  prodaoed 
depravity  and  crime  to  sach  an  extent  that 
in  one  year  1400  murders  were  committed 
in  Ghent  In  tlie  gambling-hooses  and  other 
resorts  of  debaucbeiy.  The  arts  were  cul- 
tivated with  great  sacoess.  Yati  Eyck  in- 
vented the  beantifol  oil  colors  for  which 
the  Flemish  school  is  renowned.  Paint- 
ing on  i^ass,  polishing  diamonds,  laoe 
tapestry,  and  chimes  were  also  invented  in 
Belgimn  at  this  period.  Most  of  tlie  mag- 
nificent cathedrals  and  town  halls  in  the 
country  were  built  in  the  18th  and  14th 
centories. 

Histor}*-,  poetry,  and  learning  were  mnch 
cultivated.;  and  the  Universi^  of  Louvaui 
was  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  In 
1477,  Belgium  passed  under  the  dynas^ 
of  Uie  empire  of  Austria ;  and,  after  many 
year3  of  contest  between  the  despotic  Max- 
imilian and  the  democratic  Flemings,  the 
government,  in  1519,  descended  to  his 
grandson,  Charles  V.,  King  of  Spain  and 
Emperor  of  Germany.  In  his  reign  the 
affluence  of  the  Flemish  burghers  attained 
its  highest  point. 

The  city  of  Ghent  contained  175,000  in- 
habitants, of  whom  100,000  were  employ- 
ed in  weaving  and  other  industrial  arts. 
Bruges  annuidly  exported  stuffs  of  En- 
glish and  Spanish  wool  to  the  value  of 
8,000,000  florins.  The  Scheldt  at  Antwerp 
oftoi  contained  2500  vessels  waiting  their 
turn  to  come  to  the  wharves.  Her  gates 
were  daily  entered  by  500  loaded  wag- 
mis,  and  her  Exchange  was  attended  twice 
a  day  by  5000  merchants,  who  expended 
130,000  golden  crowns  in  a  single  banquet 
given  to  Philip,  son  of  Charles  Y.  The 
value  of  the  wool  annually  imported  from 
England  and  Spain  exceeded  4,000,000 
pieces  of  gold.  This  amazing  prosperity 
experienced  a  rapid  and  fatal  decline  un- 
der the  malignant  tyranny  and  bigotry  of 
Philip  II.,  son  of  Charles  V.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Protestant  Reformation  had 
found  very  numerous  adherents  in  Bel- 
gium. Lutheranism  was  preached  with 
frenzied  zeal  by  several  popular  fanatics, 
who  drew  around  them  crowds  amounting 
sometimes  to  10,000  or  15,000.  Parties  of 
Iconoclasts  also  appeared,  and  demolished 
the  ornamental  property  of  400  churches. 
Protestant  persecution  by  the  Inquisition 
had  been  commenced  by  Charles  Y.,  but 


by  Philip  II.  it  was  established  in  its  most 
diabolical  extravagance.  He  filled  the 
country  with  Spanish  soldiers,  and  com- 
missioned the  Duke  of  Alva  to  extirpate 
without  mercy  every  Protestant  heretic  in 
Belgium. 

Yolumes  have  been  written  to  describe 
the  proceedings  of  this  able  soldier  but 
sanguinary  persecutor,  who  boasted  that 
he  had  put  to  death  in  less  than  six  years 
18,000  men  and  women  by  the  sword,  the 
gibbet,  the  raclc,  and  the  flames.  Ruin 
and  dread  of  death  in  its  most  hideous 
fojtns  drove  thousands  of  artisans  to  En- 
gland, where  they  introduced  the  manu- 
iSscturing  skill  of  Bruges  and  Ghent  Com- 
merce and  trade  in  Flanders  dwindled 
away.  Many  of  the  rich  merchants  were 
reduced  to  beg  for  bread.  The  great  cities 
were  half  deserted,  and  forest  wolves  often 
devoured  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  des- 
olated villages. 

Belgium  remained  under  Spanish  do- 
minion until  the  memorable  victory  of 
Ramillies  in  1706,  after  which  it  was  sub- 
ject again  to  Austria;  and,  having  been 
several  times  conquered  by,  and  recon- 
quered from  the  French,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1795  with  the  French  Republic, 
and  divided  into  departments.  By  this 
union  Belgium  secured  a  suppressipn  of 
all  the  old  feudal  privileges,  exemption 
from  all  territorial  contributions,  the  abo- 
lition of  tithes,  a  more  extensive  division 
of  real  property,  a  repeal  of  the  game-laws, 
an  admirable  registry  law,  a  cheap  system 
of  tax  collection,  the  advancement  of  ed- 
ucation in  central  schools  and  lyceums,  a 
uniform  system  of  legislation  for  the  crea- 
tion of  codes,  publicity  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, trial  by  jury,  and  the  general  use  of 
the  French  language. 

In  the  centre  of  Belgium  was  fought  the 
great  battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815,  to  which 
event  we  will  allude  in  our  description  of 
i  Brussels,  remarldng  that  Belgium  has  been 
Wten  the  scene  on  which  the  surrounding 
lotions  have  settled  their  quarrels,  and  lias 
long  been  styled  the  cockpit  of  Europe. 

By  the  Congress  of  Yienna,  the  prov- 
inces of  Belgium  were  annexed  to  those  of 
Holland,  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, which  existed  until  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1830,  when  Belgium  became  an  in- 
dependent nation.  Her  union  with  Hol- 
land was  one  of  convenience  on  the  part 
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of  those  by  whom  it  was  negotiated,  and 
not  attributable  to  any  congeniality  of  the 
people  joined  together,  nrho  differ  in  na- 
tional character,  in  religion,  and  in  Ian* 
guage.  The  Belgians  complained  of  be- 
ing forced  into  a  union  which  they  would 
not  have  sought,  and  that  its  terms  were 
unequal.  The  French  Revolution  which 
had  recently  transpired  excited  the  pre- 
disposition to  insurrectionary  movement, 
and  the  result  was  a  declaration,  and  final- 
ly a  general  recognition  of  independence. 

Belgitim  is  the  first  state  in  Europe  in 
which  a  general  sj'stem  of  raUvxiys  has 
been  planned  and  executed  by  the  govern- 
ment at  the  public  cost ;  and  certainly  it 
is  an  honorable  distinction  to  have  given 
the  first  example  of  such  a  national  and 
systematic  provision  of  the  means  of  rapid 
communication.  The  undertaking  was 
first  projected  in  1838,  and  the  object  pro- 
posed was  to  unite  the  principal  commer- 
cial towns  on  one  side  with  the  sea,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  Prussia.  In  this  respect  Belgium  is 
most  favorably  situated  for  the  experiment 
of  a  general  system  of  railroads. 

It  is  compact  in  form,  of  moderate  ex- 
tent, is  surrounded  on  throe  of  its  sides 
by  active  commercial  nations,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  the  sea,  ttom.  which  it  is  separ- 
ated only  by  a  few  hours*  voyage  f^om 
England.  On  the  west  side  are  the  two 
large  and  commodious  ports  of  Antwerp 
and  Ostend,  and  its  eastern  fh>ntier  is  dis- 
tant only  a  few  leagues  fh>m  the  Rhine, 
which  affords  a  connection  with  the  na-f 
tions  of  central  and  southern  Europe.  It 
is  therefore  in  possession  of  convenient 
markets  for  its  productions,  and  of  great 
fkcillties  for  an  extensive  transit  trade. 

That  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  low 
fores  b  beneficial  to  the  managers  of  rail- 
ways may  clearly  be  seen  in  the  fkct  that, 
in  Belgium,  where  the  charges  are  only 
half,  or  a  third  of  those  in  England,  the 
proportion  of  the  population  who  travel  is 
five  times  greater ;  for,  according  to  official 
documents,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
travelers  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line,  compared  with  the  population  of  lines 
along  its  course,  gives  one  trip  to  each  per- 
son a  year ;  while  a  similar  comparison  of 
the  travelers  and  population  on  the  line 
between  Antwerp  and  Brussels  shows  the 
average  number  of  trips  of  each  individual 
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to  be  five.  Since  the  establishment  of 
railway  communication  between  these  two 
cities,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the 
expense  of  traveling  to  one  half  the  previ- 
ous charges  on  the  common  road,  the  in- 
tercourse has  become  nearly  ten  ttmen 
greater,  and  it  appears  that  the  diflference 
is  mainly  occasioned  by  the  poorer  classes 
being  enabled  te  avail  themselves  of  tills 
means  of  locomotion  both  for  business  and 
recreation;  an  advantage  of  which  the 
same  classes  in  England  are  unfbrtunately 
deprived  by  the  amount  of  raikoad  fores 
being  kept  above  their  reach. 

The  Belgians  have  always  displayed  a 
passionate  fondness  for  social  liberty — an 
impatience  of  control  that  always  embroil- 
ed them  with  all  their  different  rulers,  and 
involved  them  in  ruinous  disasters  during- 
many  successive  centuries.  Writers  of  all 
ages  agree  in  describing  the  Belgians  as 
the  most  restless^  unruly,  tumult-loving 
mortals  in  existence ;  alwaystreating-their 
best  rulers  the  worst,  while  the  bad  over- 
awed them.  In  the  history  of  no  other 
country  do  we  find  such  unbounded  liber- 
ty, with  such  an  invincible  disposition  to 
abuse  H. 

The  Flemish  burghers  no  sooner  eman- 
cipated themselves  from  the  despotism  of 
Uieir  feudal  lords  than  Jealousy  of  each 
other's  power  engaged  them  in  fk^uent 
and  fotal  hostilities;  so  that  ** liberty,*' 
says  Mr.  Hallam,  "never  wore  a  more 
unamiable  countenance  than  among  these 
burghers,  who  abused  the  power  she  gave 
them  by  cruelty  and  insolence.**  They 
confirmed  every  compact  with  ceremoni« 
ous  oaths,  and  then  broke  them  one  after 
another,  always  complaining  of  encroach- 
ments on  their  liberties ;  and  tills  charac- 
teristic deficiency  of  good  foith  appears  to 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  present  de- 
scendants of  the  Belgians  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Music  and  dancing  are  veiy  fovorite 
amusements,  especially  with  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  On  every  fine  summer 
evening,  balls  are  given  at  the  tavern  gar- 
dens, which  are  numerous  In  the  outsldrts 
of  every  large  town.  The  price  of  admis- 
sion vuies  ftvm  four  sous  to  a  ftranc. 

Musical  festivals  are  celebrated  every 
year  at  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  by 
amateur  performers,  who  are  emulated  by 
enthusiastic   ambition  to  win  numerous 
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prizes,  which  are  awarded  to  the  beat  per- 
formers. The  musical  skill  exhibited  on 
these  oocasions  is  truly  astonishing,  and 
the  trial  of  the  comparative  ability  of  the 
natives  of  particnlar  localities  is  regarded 
irith  intease  excitement,  which  is  maniflast- 
•d  by  marching  the  perfonners  to  the  con- 
test in  stated  processions,  accompanied  by 
party  banners  and  thousands  of  spectators. 
Music,  in  £sct,  is  so  commonly  and  care- 
fnlly  learned,  even  by  the  laboring  dassee, 
that  the  haimony  of  the  airs  which  are 
song  by  groops  of  peasants  while  at  work 
is  often  delij^tf^  to  the  most  cultivated 
musical  ear.  The  national  taste  for  music 
is  strongly  manifested  in  the  numerous 
and  singularly  excellent  chimes  of  60  or 
100  bells,  caUed  cariHotu^  which  are  placed 
in  the  church  steeples  and  towers  of  the 
town  halls;  those  in  the  large  cities  are 
not  ^ways  i^yed  by  means  of  a  revolv- 
ing barrel  worked  by  macliinery,  but  by 
ke3r8  similar  to  those  of  an  organ,  thou^ 
of  far  greater  dimensions.  The  perform- 
er, an  accomplished  musician,  is  paid  a 
considerable  salary  for  amusing  the  citi- 
zens, during  an  hour  or  two  each  day, 
with  the  finest  musical  compositions.  His 
hands  are  cased  with  thick  leather,  and  the 
ptkjucai  force  required  is  so  severs  aa  to 
exhaust  the  strength  of  a  powerful  man  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  some  localities, 
the  different  chimes  are  so  numerous  as 
scarcely  to  leave  an  interval  of  silence  day 
ornight. 

The  manufactures  of  Belgium  employ 
an  immense  quantity  of  foreign  wool,  of 
which  the  annual  vidue  exceeds  fourteen 
million  francs.  It  is  imported  from  Sax- 
ony, Prussia,  Silesia,  Poland,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Moravia,  and  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  Russia.  The  annual  production 
of  the  indigenous  wool,  of  pure  and  mix- 
ed breeds,  scarcely  amounts  in  value  to 
200,000  fkancs.  Woolen  dotbs  form  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  they  are  greatly 
superior  in  quality  to  those  produced  in 
France.  The  manuCsctures  of  carpets,  lin- 
en and  cotton  cloths,  as  well  as  silks,  leath- 
er, and  paper,  have  long  been  highly  re- 
puted. 

The  *'  Brussels  lace,"  the  thread  of  which 
is  made  of  the  finest  flax  in  the  country,  is 
superior  to  every  other  description  made  in 
Belgium  or  fSoreign  countries,  and  the  de- 


mand is  kept  up  for  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Its  peculiar  qualities  are  delicate 
firmness,  and  a  great  elegance  and  variety 
of  design.  The  patterns  are  all  worked 
separate,  and  are  stitched  on.  The  flax 
employed  grows  near  Hal,  and  the  best  at 
Bebeoque.  The  finest  description  costs 
ftom  800  to  400  fhmcs  a  pound.  The 
spinning  is  performed  in  darkened  rooms, 
with  a  beam  of  light  admitted  only  upon 
the  woric  ttirongh  a  small  aperture.  The 
principal  house,  and  one  we  strongly  rec- 
ommend, is  that  of  the  Compagnie  des  In- 
des,  which  has  established  hi  Brussels  a 
house  of  great  importance  for  the  sale  of 
laces,  and  which  is  the  necessary  append- 
age to  its  excellent  manu&ctory. 

The  house  is  No.  2  Rue  de  la  R^nce, 
opposite  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant. 
We  can  only  repeat  what  we  said  of  this 
house  in  Paris,  that  its  fabrications  are  su- 
perior, and  its  business  is  conducted  with 
most  perfect  regularity.  Persons  buying 
their  laces  where  fabricated  will  have  these 
advantages  at  the  Compagnie  des  Indes, 
besides  securing  the  superiority  of  French 
taste  in  its  execution  (Gold  Medal  and  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1867  was  awarded  to  this  house). 

Unrestricted  religious  freedom  exists  in 
Belfdum,  which  possesses  a  large  number 
of  charitable  institutions  for  the  relief  of 
misfortune,  misery,  and  want.  The  an- 
nual amount  devoteid  to  public  charities  ex- 
ceeds 10,000,000  fhmcs. 

The  firanc  is  the  monetary  unit  of  Bel- 
gium, and  its  divisions  are  made  accord- 
ing to  the  decimal  system,  as  in  France. 
There  are  eleven  difibrent  Belgic  coina, 
namely,  two  of  gold — the  pieces  of  40 
fhmcs  and  the  pieces  of  20  firancs ;  five  of 
silver — ^pieces  of  five  fhmcs,  two  fhmcs, 
one  franc,  and  half  franc ;  four  of  copper — 
l^eoes  of  ten  centimes,  five,  two,  and  one. 
Bdgium  has  also  adopted  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  French  metrical  syst^n. 

After  those  of  England,  the  roads  of 
Belgium  are  the  best  in  Europe.  They 
are  capable  of  sustaining  great  extremes 
of  changes  of  weather  without  undergoing 
any  injury  worthy  of  notice.  Roads  of 
the  best  class  are  all  paved  or  Macadam- 
ized. 

The  custom-house  officers  on  the  Belgi- 
an frontiers  are  very  particular  in  the  ex- 
amination of  y<mr  baggage.    Passports  are 
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never  asked  for  now,  bat  it  is  just  as  well 
to  have  them. 

Brussels^  the  capital  of  Belgiam,  is  beau- 
tifully: situated  on  the  River  Senne,  about 
50  miles  from  the  sea.  Including  its  sub- 
urbs, it  contains  about  174,678  inhabitants. 
The  principal  hotel,  and  one  of  the  best 
and  most  beautifully  situated  in  Europe, 
is  the  HStel  de  Bellemte,  on  Place  Boyale, 
on  which  stands  a  finely-executed  statue 
of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  by  M.  Simonis. 
Its  position,  in  sight  of  the  park,  king*tf 
palace,  etc.,  makes  it  the  most  desirable 
stopping -place  in  Brussels.  The  ex- 
penses are  about  the  same  as  at  a  first  class 
hotel  ui  the  United  States.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  acclivity 
of  a  hill,  and,  when  viewed  from  the  west, 
reminds  the  traveler  of  Genoa  or  Naples. 

The  fortifications  that  existed  a  century 
ago  have  all  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
on  their  site  beautiful  boulevards  and  prom- 
enades have  lieen  made,  the  whole  planted 
with  stately  linden-trees,  extending  nearly 
five  miles  around  the  ci^.  The  principal 
promenades  are  Boulevard  du  Regent  and 
Boulevard  de  Waterloo, 

The  upper  town  contains  the  park,  the 
royal  court,  and  government  offices,  the 
finest  squares,  streets,  and  hotels,  and  the 
residences  of  the  richer  classes ;  the  lower 
town  has  a*  more  crowded  and  mean  ap- 
pearance, and  is  the  residence  of  the  opta- 
tive portion  of  the  population,  though  it 
still  abounds  in  fine  old  picturesque  man- 
sions, which  were  formerly  occupied  by 
the  ancient  nobles  of  Brabant.  The  HUel 
de  Ville,  in  this  quarter,  is  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and,  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the 
Gothic  style,  that  are  to  be  seen  in  per- 
fection only  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was 
erected  in  1400.  It  contains  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  quaint  sculptures,  and  its  pyram- 
idal tower  rises  to  the  height  of  864  feet, 
and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  field 
of  Waterloo  and  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  statue  17  feet  high 
of  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon. 

In  the  court  there  is  a  beautiful  fount- 
ain formed  of  dolphins  in  bronze,  and  riv- 
er-gods in  white  marble.  There  are  two 
other  fountains  deserving  of  notice,  the 
first  of  which  is  situated  in  Place  du  Grand 
Sablon^  and  is  named  Fountain  of  Miner- 
va. It  was  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
bury in  1741,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the 
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inhabitants  after  residing  In  their  midst 
for  forty  years.  It  consists  of  a  beaatifbi 
group  of  figures  in  white  marble.  The 
nu>st  celebrated  of  all  the  fountains  is  the 
world-renowned  "Mannildn."  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  H6tel  de  VUle.  The  "Han- 
nikin"  is  considered  the  oldest  citizen  of 
Brussels.  It  is  an  exquisite  bronze  figure, 
about  two  feet  in  height,  of  an  urchin  boy 
who  dischaiges  a  stream  of  water  in  a  nat- 
ural manner.  Great  value  and  historical 
interest  are  attached  to  this  antique  little 
figure  by  the  old  citizens  of  Brussels,  who 
regard  it  with  peculiar  solicitude  as  a  kind 
of  municipal  palladium.  Tradition  invests 
him  with  an  importance  which  is  exhibited 
on  fete-days;  he  is  then  dressed  in  uni- 
form, and  decorated  with  the  Order  of  St. 
Louis. 

Four  beautiAd  streets  surround  the  park, 
or  palace  garden,  any  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  surpass  in  any  city  in  Europe,  but 
the  tout  «m$emhle  of  the  whole  is  truly 
charming.  The  Rue  Bellevue,  containing 
the  king's  palace ;  the  Rue  Ducale,  in 
which  are  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange (the  late  king  of  Holland),  and  the 
grand  concert-room ;  the  Rue  Brabant,  in 
the  centre  of  which  are  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  the  Rue  Royale,  on  which  are 
situated  the  finest  mansions  in  Brussels ; 
the  general  appearance  of  the  whole  is 
similar  to  the  surroundings  of  Place  la 
Concorde  in  Paris,  on  a  small  scale;  in 
fact,  the  whole  city,  opera  house,  theatres, 
squares,  restaurants,  and  ca£^,  is  a  minia- 
ture Paris. 

One  of  the  principal  squares  is  Plaoe  da 
Martyres,  It  is  planted  with  linden<4ree8 
and  surrounded  by  elegant  buildings  in 
the  Doric  style  ;  it  was  chosen  as  the  sep- 
ulture for  those  who  fell  in  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  of  1880 ;  a  monument  has 
been  erected  over  their  graves ;  it  consists 
of  a  marble  statue  of  Liberty,  with  a  gen- 
ius kneeling  at  each  comer  of  the  pedes- 
tal.    Geefs  was  the  artist. 

In  the  Place  de  la  MonmaU  are  situated 
the  mint,  exchange,  and  theatre,  with  the 
principal  cafito  in  the  city.  The  principal 
and  most  frequented  streets,  and  those  in 
which  are  situated  the  most  elegant  shops, 
are  Rue  Montague  de  la  Cour  and  Rue  de 
la  Madeleine.  Of  the  public  buildings 
that  surround  the  park,  the  first  In  order  is 
the  Royal  Palaoe  at  the  southern  extremi* 
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ty;  its  general  aspect  18  plammndiiiuusiim- 
ing ;  the  interior  is  very  magnificently  fhr- 
nisbed  in  the  nsoal  style  of  European  pal- 
aces, but  contains  few  pictures  of  any  great 
value,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  by  Van- 
dyke and  Darid. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  park  is  the  pal- 
ace, which  before  the  Revcdotion  of  1830 
was  occni^ed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  it 
was  presented  to  the  prince  by  the  city  of 
Brossels;  it  is  a  beantif ol  bnikUng  240  feet 
in  length,  with  a  central  dome  and  cupola. 
The  paintings  it  formerly  contained  were 
of  the  highest  (^er,  comjvising  some  of 
the  most  choice  prodoctions  of  the  Flemish 
and  Italian  schools ;  all  of  them,  however, 
with  the  magnificent  fiimitare  the  palace 
contained,  have  been  sold.  Many  were 
boQght  by  the  city,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
mfuevm  in  the  Old  Palace. 

On  the  north  end  of  the  park  the  Hoose 
of  Parliament  is  situated.  It  is  a  noble 
building,  omamonted  with  fluted  Doric 
columns ;  it  was  built  by  Maria  Theresa; 
The  two  chambers  of  Parliament  are  ele- 
gantly fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the 
members.  Males  and  females  are  admit- 
ted into  both  chambers  during  the  debates. 
It  contains  several  very  splendid  pictures. 

Near  the  Place  Royale  is  situated  the 
handsome  old  Palace,  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
governors  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  Neth- 
erlands, and  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
richest  palaces  in  Europe.  It  was  built  in 
1800,  and  rebuilt  in  17-16.  It  now  con- 
tains museums,  public  libraries,  galleries 
of  pointing  tud  sculpture,  and  lecture- 
room. 

In  the  picture-gallery  there  are  some 
very  fine  paintings,  especially  those  pur- 
chased by  the  city  at  the  King  of  Holland's 
sale.  There  are  some  six  or  seven  by  Ru- 
bens, all  of  which  have  been  severely  crit- 
icised by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  They  are 
all  considered  fiir  inferior  to  those  by  the 
same  artist  in  Antwerp.  There,  however, 
his  masterpieces  exist. 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  give  a  small  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  different  leading  paint- 
ers of  Europe,  and  as  the  traveler  will  soon 
begin  to  see  acres  of  Rubens'  pictures, 
where  of  other  great  artists  he  sees  but 
3rards,  and  as  we  are  now  on  his  '*  native 
heath/'  we  think  it  not  inappropriate  to 
append  to  our  sketch  a  selection  from  Sir 
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Joshua  Re3nidd8  on  Rubens  as  an  artist 
and  man  of  genius. 

'*  Rubens  (Peter  Paul)  was  bom  at  Co- 
logne  in  1577 ;  be  studied  the  art  first  at 
Antwerp ;  from  there  he  went  to  Venice  to 
study  under  Titian ;  from  there  he  went  to 
Rome,  in  1600,  to  study  its  antique  monu- 
ments and  the  pictures  of  RaphaeL  His 
reputation  soon  spread  throui^out  Europe. 
Marie  de  Medids  sent  fior  him  to  come  to 
Paris  to  paint  the  series  of  pictures  of  that 
queen  from  her  birth  to  her  reconciliation 
with  Louis  XIIL  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham presented  him  to  the  Infanta  Isabella 
of  Spain,  who  appointed  him  her  embassa- 
dor to  England  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
Charles  I.  He  was  very  successful  in 
this  mission.  Charles  conferred  on  him 
the  honor  of  knighthood,  gave  him  his  own 
sword,  a  rich  ring,  and  his  portrait.  Ru- 
bens was  embassador  in  Spain;  then  in 
Holland ;  after  which  he  reUred  from  po- 
litical life,  and  died  at  Antwerp  in  1640. 

'*  The  works  of  men  of  genius  alone, 
whose  great  faults  are  united  with  great 
beauties,  afford  matter  for  criticism.  Gen- 
ius is  always  eceentrio,  bold,  and  daring, 
which  at  the  same  time  commands  atten- 
tion, is  sure  to  provoke  criticism.  It  is  the 
regular  cold  and  timid  composed  who  es- 
capes unseen  and  deserves  no  praise. 

**Tlie  elevated  situation  on  which  Ru^ 
bens  stands  in  the  esteem  of  the  world  is 
alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  some  examina- 
tion of  his  pretensions.  His  fiune  is  ex- 
tended over  a  great  part  of  the  Continent 
without  a  rival,  and  it  may  be  justly  sdd 
that  he  has  enriched  his  country,  not  in  a 
figurative  sense  alone  by  the  great  exam- 
ples of  art  which  he  has  left,  but  by  what 
some  would  think  a  more. solid  advantage 
— the  wealth  arising  from  the  concourse  of 
strangers  whom  his  works  continually  in- 
vite to  Antwerp. 

"  To  extend  his  glory  still  farther,  he 
gives  to  Paris  one  of  its  most  striking  fea- 
tures, the  Luxembourg  gallery  (and  the 
Louvre) ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  many 
towns,  churches,  and  private  cabinets, 
where  a  single  picture  of  Rubens  confers 
eminence,  we  can  not  hesitate  to  place  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  illustrious  painters. 

"  Though  I  still  entertain  some  general 
opinion  with  regard  to  his  excellence  and 
defects,  vet,  having  now  seen  his  greatest 
compositions,  where  he  has  more  means  of 
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displajing  those  parts  of  his  art  in  -which 
he  particuhirly  excelled,  my  estimation  of 
his  genius  is  of  course  raised.  It  is  only 
in  large  compositions  tliat  his  powers  seem 
to  have  room  to  expand  themselves.  They 
really  increase  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  canvas  on  which  they  are  to  be  dis- 
played. His  superiority  is  not  seen  in 
easel  pictures,  nor  even  in  detached  parts 
of  his  greater  works,  which  are  seldom 
eminently  beautiful.  It  does  not  lie  in  an 
attitude,  or  in  particular  expression,  but 
in  the  general  effect — ^in  the  genius  which 
pervades  and  illuminated  the  whole. 

**  The  works  of  Rubens  have  that  pecul- 
iar property  always  attendant  on  genius — 
to  attract  attention  and  enforce  admiration 
in  spite  of  all  their  faults.  It  is  owing  to 
this  fiwcinating  power  that  the  perform- 
ances of  those  painters  with  which'  he  is 
surrounded,  though  they  have  perhaps  few- 
er defects,  yet  appear  spiritlees,  tame,  and 
insipid ;  such  as  the  altar-pieces  of  Cra}*et, 
Schut,  Segers,  Haysnm,  Tyssens,  Van  Ba- 
len,  and  the  rest.  They  are  done  by  men 
whose  hands,  and  indeed  all  their  fhculties, 
appear  to  have  been  cramped  and  confined, 
and  it  is  evident  that  every  thing  they  did 
was  the  effect  of  great  labor  and  pains. 

**  The 'productions  of  Rubens,  on  the 
contrary,  seem  to  flow  with  a  ft^eedom  and 
prodigality,  as  if  they  cost  him  nothing, 
and  to  the  general  animation  of  the  com- 
position there  is  always  a  correspondent 
spirit  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  The 
striking  brilliancy  of  his  colors,  and  their 
liVely  opposition  to  each  other ;  the  flow- 
ing liberty  and  freedom  of  his  outline ;  the 
animated  pencil  with  which  every  object 
is  touched,  all  contribute  to  awaken  and 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  spectator ; 
awaken  in  him,  in  some  measure,  corre- 
spondent sensations,  and  make  him  feel  a 
degree  of  that  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
painter  was  carried  away.  To  this  we 
may  add  the  complete  uniformity  in  all 
parts  of  the  work,  so  that  the  whole  seems 
to  be  conducted  and  grow  out  of  one  mind. 
Every  thing  is  of  a  piece,  and  fits  its  place. 
Even  his  taste  of  drawing  and  of  form  ap- 
pears to  correspond  better  with  his  color- 
ing and  composition  than  if  he  had  adopt- 
ed any  other  manner,  though  tliat  manner, 
simply  considered,  might  have  been  bet- 
ter. It  is  here,  as  in  personal  attractions, 
there  is  frequendy  a  certain  agreement 
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and  correspondence  in  the  whole  together, 
which  is  often  more  captivating  than  reg- 
ular Ijeauty. 

**  Rubens  appears  to  have  had  that  con- 
fidence in  himself  which  it  is  necessary 
for  every  artist  to  assume  when  he  has  fin- 
ished his  studies,  and  may  venture  in  some 
measure  to  throw  aside  the  fetters  of  au- 
thority; to  consider  the  rules  as  subject 
to  his  control,  and  not  himself  subject  to 
the  rules ;  to  risk  and  to  dare  extraordina- 
ry attempts  without  a  guide,  abandoning 
Idmself  to  his  own  sensations,  and  depend- 
ing upon  them.  To  this  confidence  must 
be  imputed  that  originality  of  manner  by 
which  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  ex- 
tended the  limits  of  the  art;  After  Ru- 
bens had  made  up  his  manner,  he  never 
looked  out  of  himself  for  assistance ;  there 
is,  consequently,  very  little  in  his  works 
that  appears  to  be  taken  fVom  other  mas- 
ters. If  he  has  borrowed  any  thing,  he 
has  had  the  address  to  change  and  adapt 
it  so  well  to  the  rest  of  his  work  that  the 
thief  is  not  discoverable. 

**  Besides  the  excellency  of  Rubens  in 
these  general  powers,  he  possessed  the  true 
art  of  imitating.  He  saw  the  objects  of 
Nature  with  a  painter's  eye ;  he  saw  at 
once  the  predominant  feature  of  which 
every  object  is  known  and  distinguished ; 
and  as  soon  as  seen  it  was  executed  with  a 
facility  that  is  astonishing ;  and,  let  me 
add,  this  fiicility  is  to  a  painter,  when  he 
closely  examines  a  picture,  a  source  of 
great  pleasure.  How  far  this  excellence 
may  be  perceived  or  felt  by  those  who  are 
not  painters,  I  know  not ;  to  them  certain- 
ly it  is  not  enough  that  objects  be  truly 
represented  with  grace,  which  means  here 
that  the  work  is  done  with  facility  and 
without  effort.  Rubens  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  master  in  the  meehanical  part  of 
the  art,  the  best  wotltman  with  his  tools, 
that  ever  exercised  his  pencil. 

*'  This  power,  whtch  Rubens  possessed 
in  the  highest  degree,  enabled  him  to  rep- 
resent  whatever  he  undertook  better  than 
any  other  painter.  His  animals,  particu- 
larly lions  and  horses,  are  so  admirable 
that  it  may  be  said  they  were  never  prop- 
erly represented  but  by  him;  His  por- 
traits rank  with  the  best  works  of  the 
painters  who  have  made  that  branch  of 
the  art  the  sole  business  of  their  lives ; 
and  of  these  he  has  left  a  great  variety  of 
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fpecimens.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
landscapes;  and  though  Claude  Lorraine 
finished  more  minutely,  as  becomes  a  pn^ 
fessor  in  any  particular  branch,  yet  there 
is  such  an  airiness  and  facility  in  the  land- 
scapes of  Bttbena  that  a  painter  would  as 
soon  wish  to  be  the  author  of  them  as  those 
of  Claude,  or  any  other  artist  whatever. 

**  The  pictures  of  Rubens  havp  this  offset 
on  the  spectator,  that  he  feels  himself  in 
nowke  dbpoaed  to  pick  out  and  dwell  on 
his  defects.  The  criticisms  which  are 
made  on  Urn  are,  indeed,  often  unreasona- 
ble. Hia  style  ought  no  more  to  be  blamed 
for  not  having  the  sublimity  of  Michael 
Angelo,  than  Ovid  should  be  censured  be- 
cause he  is  not  like  VlrgiL 

'*  However,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  he  wanted  many  excellences  which 
would  have  perfsotly  united  with  his  style. 
Among  these  we  may  reckon  beauty  in  his 
female  characters;  sometimes,  indeed,  they 
make  approaches  to  it ;  they  are  healthy 
and  comely  women,  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
possess  any  degree  of  elegance.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  his  young  mso  and  chflp 
drsii.  His  old  men  have  that  sort  of  dig- 
nity which  a  bushy  beaid  will  ccmfSer ;  but 
he  never  possessed  a  poetical  conception 
of  character.  In  bis  representations  of  the 
hi^eet  characters  in  the  Christian  or  the 
fiUmloos  world,  instead  of  something  above 
humanity,  whidi  mi^  fill  the  idea  that 
is  eoneeived  of  such  beings,  the  spectator 
finds  little  more  than  mere  mortals,  such 
as  he  meets  with  every  day. 

"TheinooirectDessof  Babensin  regard 
to  the  outline  oftener  proceeds  from  haste 
and  carelessness  than  inahUity ;  there  are 
in  his  great  works,  to  which  he  seems  to 
have  paid  more  particular  attention,  naked 
figures  aa  eminent  for  their  drawing  as  for 
tfaHBir  coloring.  He  af^tears  to  have  entec^ 
tained  a  great  abhccrenoe  for  the  meagre, 
dry  manner  of  his  predecessors^  the  old  Oeiw 
man  and FlemiBh  painters;  to  avoid  wUeh 
he  kept  his  outline  large  aod  flowing;  this, 
carried  to  an  extreme,  produced  that  heav- 
iness which  is  so  often  to  be  foqnd  in  his 
figpres. 

"Another  defoct  of  this  grsat  painter  b 
his  inattention  to  the  foldhngs  of  his  di»- 
pery,  eqieokaiy  that,  of  his  women ;  it  is 
scarcely  even  cast  with  any  choice  of  aldU* 
Carlo  Maratti  and  Bnbens  are  in  tUs  re- 
spect, in  oi^KuvHe  extvepn^fff  one  dJ»OQT<e«s 


too  much  art  in  the  disposition  of  drapery, 
and  the  other  too  little.  Rubens'  drap- 
ery, besides,  is  not  properly  historical ; 
the  quality  of  the  stuff  of  wUch  it  is  com- 
posed is  too  accurately  distinguished,  ro- 
sembling  the  manner  of  Paul  Veronese. 
This  drapery  is  less  offitnsive  in  Rubens 
than  it  would  be  in  many  other  painters, 
as  it  partly  contributes  to  that  richness 
whidi  is  the  peeuliar  oharacter  of  his  sty lo, 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  set  forth  as  of 
the  most  simple  and  subUrae  kind. 

*^  The  diffsrence  of  the  manner  of  Ru- 
bens from  that  of  any  other  painter  before 
him  is  in  nothing  more  distinguishable 
than  in  his  coloring,  which  is  totally  differu 
ent  from  that  of  Titian,  Comeggio,  or  any 
of  the  great  oolorists.  The  efibct  of  his 
{ictuses  may  not  be  improperly  compared 
to  dustoca  of  flowers :  all  Ids  colors  appear 
as  dear  and  beautifol,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  avoided  that  tewdiy  elTect  whidi 
one  would  expect  such  gay  colors  to  pro- 
duce; in  this  respect  resembling  Baiocci 
more  than  any  other  painter*  What  wi^ 
said  of  an  ancient  painter  may  be  applied 
to  those  two  artists,  that  their  flgurss  look- 
ed as  if  they  fed  ^  roses» 

*^It  would  be  a  curious  and  profitablo 
study  for  a  painter  to  examine  the  differ- 
ence, and  the  cause  of  that  diffwence,  of 
effect  in  the  werks  of  Corrsgipo  and  Ru- 
bena,  both  exosUent  in  diffsrent  ways. 
The  difiersncev  probably,  woald  be  given 
aooerdiag  to  the  diffisrent  habits  of  the 
connoisseurs:  those  who  had  reodved  their 
first  impressions  fkem  the  weeks  of  Rubens 
would  eensare  Cecreggio  as  heavy;  and 
the  admirers  of  Cotreggio  would  say  Rubens 
wanted  solidity  of  effect.  There  ia  light- 
ness, airiness,  and  facility  in  Rubens,  hia 
advocates  will  .urge,  and  oompantively  a 
laborious  heavinMs  in  Correggio,  whose 
admirsrs  ^iriU  complain  of  Rubens'  man- 
ner bsing  careleM  md  unfinished,  wlUle 
the  walks  of  Ooneggio  are  wrought  to  tiie 
highest  degree  of  ddioacy;  and  what  may 
be  advwioed  in  fover  of  Coiroggio's  breadth 
of  Ui^  wiB,  by  hiaoeaflarfrsy  be  catted  af- 
footed  and  pedantte.  It  most  be  observed 
we  are  speakiaqg  adfely  of  the  wtmner,  ^e 
eflbot  »f  the  pletaffe ;  and  we  may  condnde, 
aooordfaig  to  the  custom  in  pattwatpoetiy, 
by  bestowing  on  'oaeh  of  tiiesa  illnstrieua 
painters  •  garlandt-withaiil-attributlng  so- 
periorifcy  tOioithpT,       ,  .< 
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**To  condude,  I  will  venture  to  repeat 
in  favor  of  Rubens  what  I  have  before  said 
in  regard  to  the  Dutch  school,  that  those 
who  can  not  see  the  extraordinary  merit 
of  this  great  painter  either  have  a  narrow 
conception  of  the  variety  of  art,  or  are  led 
away  by  the  affectation  of  approving  noth- 
ing but  what  comes  from  the  Italian 
school." 

Correggio  was  bom  in  Modena  in  1494 : 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  Lombardy  school 
of  painters,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  40 
years  from  excess  of  labor,  being  in  very 
indigent  circumstances.  He  was  remark- 
able for  the  coloring  of  his  pictures,  and 
the  females  which  adorned  them  have  al- 
ways been  considered  models  of  perfection. 

Brussels  contains  several  splendid  ca- 
thedral churches,  erected  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
Cathedral  of  SU  GuduU,  founded  in  1010. 
The  outside  was  restored  in  1843.  Its  im- 
posing  fh>nt  is  surmounted  by  two  large 
square  towers,  from  the  top  of  which  Ant- 
werp is  distinctly  visible :  its  bell  weighs 
14,600  pounds.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
beautiful  painting  of  its  windows.  The 
magnificent  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  in  the  principal  window,  is  by 
Frans  Florins,  a  celebrated  Flemish  paint- 
er. The  windows  of  the  north  chapel,  of 
the  Sacrament,  of  the  Miracles,  are  by 
Soger  Van  der  Weyde.  In  this  chapel  are 
preserved  three  miraculous  consecrated 
wafers,  said  to  have  been  stolen  by  Jevrs 
in  the  14th  century,  and  miracok>u8ly  re- 
covered. They  were  stolen  on  Good  Fri- 
day, and  the  Jews,  to  add  to  the  sacrilege, 
are  supposed  to  have  stabbed  the  wafers 
with  their  knives,  when  streams  of  blood 
gushed  from  the  wounds.  The  Jews  were 
then  struck  senseless,  and  the  inhabitants, 
supposing  this  a  second  miracle,  tore  their 
flesh  fit>m  their  bones  and  burned  them  at 
the  stake.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  thuig  was  trumped  up  for  the  pur- 
ixwe  of  enridiing  the  accusers  with  the 
confiscated  goods  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
very  wealthy  at  the  time.  These  wafers 
are  still  annually  paraded  with  great  pomp 
through  the  principal  streets. 

The  pulpit  of  the  Cathedral  is  formed 
of  wonderfully  carved  groups  of  figures, 
representing  tiie  expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve  from  Paradise :  the  figures  are  the 
size  of  life.  Above  th«r  pulpit,  which  is 
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supported  by  the  tree  of  knowledge,  stands 
the  Virgin,  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her 
arms,  who  is  endeavoring  to  thrust  the 
cross  into  the  serpent's  head.  The  Cathe- 
dral contains  numerous  magnificent  altars 
and  fine  paintings.  The  organ  is  remark' 
able  for  the  depth  and  power  of  its  intona- 
tions and  perfect  unison. 

The  Cat|iedral  of  N6tre  Dame  de  la  Cha- 
pelU  in  the  Hue  Haute  is  a  beautiful  Goth- 
ic structure,  founded  in  1184.  The  mon- 
uments contained  in  it  are  very  numerous, 
chief  o{  which  b  that  of  the  Sphiola  fami- 
ly ;  it  stands  to  the  left  of  the  altar.  Wo 
find,  also,  a  large  number  of  very  fair  pic- 
tures. Its  pulpit  is  curiously  carved,  rep- 
resenting Elijah  fed  by  an  angeL 

The  church  of  N&in  Daum  de  ban  8e- 
couriy  built  in  the  17th  oentory,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  dome.  The  ornaments 
of  the  interior  are  very  magnificent;  it  is 
the  best  attended  church  in  Brussels,  and 
high  mass  is  very  frequently  performed. 

The  church  of  NStre  Dame  da  Vk*okre$ 
is  a  beautiful  Gothic  structure,  firanded  in 
the  Idth  century.  Its  exterior  is  profuse- 
ly ornamented,  and  is  very  symmetrical  in 
its  plan.  It  contains  many  marble  mon- 
uments and  statues,  and  its  organ  is  con- . 
sidered  one  of  the  finest  in  Bel^um. 

In  the  church  attached  to  the  convent 
of  Beffidn  nuns  there  are  some  very  fino 
pictures.  The  convent  formerly  contain- 
ed over  1000  nuns.  There  are  two  other 
convents  in  Brussels — one,  Le$  Sesurt 
Noires,  the  other  the  convent  of  BeHkanont, 

The  old  court,  or  Palace  of  the  line 
Arts,  is  divided  into  three  departments : 
the  first  contains  the  paintings  of  the  great 
Flemish  masters,  from  Van  Eyck  to  Rn^ 
bens,  and  their  numerous  pupUs ;  the  sec- 
ond contains  a  splendid  library-  of  200,000 
volumes  and  20,000  MSS.— many  of  tho 
latter  were  collected  at  a  very  early  period 
by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  are  of 
great  value ;  the  third,  the  museum  of  nat» 
ural  history,  which  is  in  the  lower  story, 
and  surpasses  in  extent  and  value  evor^ 
other  in  the  kingdom. 

The  different  collections  are  open  to  trav* 
elers  on  Sundays,  Mondays,  and  Thurs* 
days,  also  on  fNs-days :  admiseion  giatis. 
A  fee  to  the  porter  will  open  the  doors  at 
all  times. 

Brussels  has  numerous  and  excellent  es- 
tablishmonts  of  public  instniction ;  a  ft^ 
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unhrenit}',  foanded  in  1884;  a  i>rimai7 
nonnal  school,  an  academy  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  engraving ;  a  royal  school 
of  mosic;  a  school  of  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  established  1834,  and  nomerous  pri- 
mary schools  and  schools  of  industry. 

Its  astronomical  observatory  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe.  Brussels  is  the  seat 
of  the  principal  banks,  and  of  the  only 
mint  in  the  kingdom;  it  has  a  savings' 
bank,  and  many  wealthy  and  charitable 
institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  mann£icture  of  laoe 
mentioned  in  our  description  of  Belgium, 
.Brussels  is  largely  interested  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  carpets,  hosiery,  fine  linen, 
printed  cottons ;  in  articles  of  iron,  brass, 
gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  cut  glass ;  clocks, 
lamps,  mathematical  and  surgical  instrup 
ments. 

Brussels  affords  peculiar  advantages  to 
those  who  require  Uie  use  of  modem  pub- 
lications for  study  or  amusement.  Sur- 
rounded by  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, the  veiy  centre  of  European  Utera* 
ture,  all  the  best  works  in  every  depart- 
ment of  science  and  literature  are  reprint- 
ed immediately,  with  equal  neatness,  for 
about  one  third  the  original  cost. 

The  palace  of  Arembnrg  contains  some 
very  fine  paintings  and  curiosities.  It*  is 
shown  in  the  absence  of  the  family.  A 
fee  of  two  francs  for  a  pajty  is  expected. 
In  the  studio  of  Yerbockhoven,  in  Bne 
Boyale  ExtJ^reure,  there  are  some  very  fine 
paintings.  There  is  a  very  nice  caf6  in 
the  park  near  the  theatre.  If  you  do  not 
intend  to  remain  many  days  in  Brussels, 
and  have  no  courier  with  you,  take  a  valet- 
de-placo  by  all  means.  The  regular  tariff 
is  five  francs  per  day.  The  excursion  to 
Waterloo^  which  of  course  you  must  make, 
will  occupy  a  whole  day.  The  distance 
is  about  12  miles.  A  carriage  with  two 
horses  will  cost  about  one  napoleon.  Stage- 
coaches leave  Place  Boyale  every  morning 
for  the  field.  Care  five  francs.  Be  partio- 
iilar  in  stipulating  that  you  must  be  con- 
veyed to  the  field,  else  they  will  leave  you 
at  the  village. 

Sergeant  Munday,  a  fine-looking  old  sol- 
dier of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  was  in  the 
battle,  is  an  excellent  guide.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  guides,  who  speak  both  French 
and  English,  and  who  were  in  the  battle, 
and  who  will  describe  the  action  in  ac- 


cordance with  jfOMr  sympathies,  no  matter 
on  which  side  tiiey  are.  The  field  is  now 
covered  with  smiling  crops  of  com.  A 
conical  mound  200  feet  in  height,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  bronze  figure  of  the  BeU 
gic  lion,  commemorates  the  events  of  June, 
1815.  From  the  top  of  this  mound  is  the 
best  position  for  surveying  the  field.  It 
marks  the  spot  where  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  wounded,  and  the  very  centre  of  the 
conflict,  although  on  both  sides  of  it,  at 
the  Farm  of  la  Uaye  Sarnie  and  the  Chd- 
teem  of  Hougounumt,  some  of  the  most 
bloody  combats  took  place. 

There  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  memorable 
event,  the  number  of  men  engaged ;  wheth- 
er the  English  had  or  had  not  gained  the 
day  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians. 
The  best  Englbh  and  German  authorities 
say  that  Napoleon's  force  was  76,000  men ; 
while  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  was  but 
54,000,  and  only  82,000  of  these  were  of 
the  BriUsh  or  German  legion;  and  the 
Pmssian  General  Moffling  says  **the  bat- 
tle could  have  afforded  no  fkvorable  result 
to  the  enemy,  even  if  the  Prussians  had 
never  come  up."  The  Prussians  certainly 
did  not  do  much  execution  until  after  mv- 
en  o'clock,  it  being  nearly  five  o'clock  be- 
fore the  first  regiment  arrived.  One  of 
our  own  writers  on  the  subject  says :  "  In 
regard  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  were  we 
to  believe  the  British  accounts,  the  victo- 
ry would  have  remained  with  them,  even 
Uiough  no  Prussians  had  arrived  on  the 
field,  while  the  Pmssian  and  French  state- 
ments unequivocally  demonstrate  to  the 
contrary.  The  British  maintained  their 
position  with  the  most  obstinate  courage; 
jio  one  doubts  that;  but,  in  the  language 
of  Gneisenau's  official  bulletin,  *  Napoleon 
continually  advanced  in  masses;  and  with 
whatever  firmness  the  English  troops  main- 
tained themselves  in  their  position,  it  was 
not  possible  but  that  such  heroic  exertions 
must  have  a  limit.'  And  even  after  the 
arrival  of  the  fourth  Pmssian  corps  under 
Bulow,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
field  of  battle  would  have  remained  in.  pos- 
session of  the  French.  As  the  result  was, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  glo- 
ry which  the  British  and  Pmssians  have 
taken  to  themselves  for  effecting,  with 
140,000  men  and  380  pieces  of  cannon,  the 
rout  of  a  French  army  with  70,000  men 
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and  240  gnus,  did  we  not  know  that  the 
}atter  was  commanded  by  the  French  £m- 
peror, '  who,  out  of  thhrteen  of  the  greatest 
pitched  battles  recorded  in  history,'  had 
lost  but  one  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo." 

Near  the  building  of  the  fSorm  of  la  Haye 
Sainte^  which  was  riddled  with  shot,  is  the 
spot  where  the  brave  English  Life-guards- 
man was  buried,  after  having  killed  fikte 
Frenchmen  with  his  own  hand.  Near  the 
mound,  on  either  side  of  the  road,  are  two 
monuments  erected,  one  to  the  Hanoveri- 
an officers  of  the  German  legion,  the  other 
in  memory  of  Col.  Gordon,  erected  by  his 
family.  The  epitaph  on  the  last  is  one  of 
the  most  touching  ever  penned.  Descrip- 
tions of  the  battle  may  be  purchased  on 
the  field.  When  we  say  that  lai^  quan- 
tities of  buttons  are  imported  yearly  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  relic-hunter, 
the  traveler  will  know  what  importance 
to  place  upon  them. 

About  three  miles  distant  from  Brussels, 
to  the  northward,  and  near  the  west  bank 
of  the  Senne,  is  the  palace  of  Lacken^  the 
frequent  residence  of  the  king.  The  cha- 
teau of  Lacken  was  originally  bought  by 
the  first  Napoleon  during  the  time  of  the 
imperial  supremacy,  and  when  part  of  the 
Low  Countries,  to  which  Belgium  had  till 
then  belonged,  was  absorbed  by  France, 
as  a  palace  for  the  Empress  Jos^hine; 
and  it  was  beneath  its  roof  that  he  signed 
his  fatal  declaration  of  war  against  Rus- 
sia—a locality  pregnant  with  yet  darker 
influences  on  his  destinies.  The  gardens 
and  park  attached  to  the  palace  are  very 
fine.  Madam  Malibran  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery,  and  a  monument  erected  by  her 
husband:  it  is  a  very  fine  marble  statue 
by  Geefis. 

From  Brussels  to  Antwerp  by  MaUnes  or 
Mechlin^  distance  26  miles;  time,  1  hour 
10  minutes.     Fare,  1st  class,  4  f.  50  c. 

Malines,  containing  85,474  inhabitants, 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  in 
Belgium.  ffM  St.Jaeqws  in  the  corn- 
market,  and  La  Grue  in  the  Grand  Place. 
The  name  of  this  dty  is  familiar  to  trav- 
elers from  the  celebrated  Medilin  lace  be- 
ing manufactured  here.  It  is  of  a  coarser 
kind  than  that  made  at  Brussels,  and  its 
manufacture  Bas  fallen  off  considerably. 
The  town  is  divided  by  the  River  Dyle  in 
two  parts.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the 
bouses  on  the  public  square  and  market- 
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place  are  lai^  and  well  built.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  curiosity  in  the  town  is  the 
fine  Gothic  Cathedral  of  St.  Rumbold.  It 
has  a  tower  850  feet  high,  of  massive  con« 
struction.  Its  pulpit  is  very  curious ;  the 
carvings  represent  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul.  In  the  chapel  on  tiie  left  is  the 
masterpiece  of  Vandyke ;  it  is  the  Crud* 
Jacion  of  Christ  between  tiie  two  thierea. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  it  is  the  most 
capital  of  all  his  works.  In  the  difibrent 
chapels  around  the  choir  are  several  paint- 
ings by  Michael  Coexie,  a  native  of  Mech* 
lin,  and  puinl  of  Raphael.  The  Church 
of  St.  John  possesses  several  of  Rubens* 
best  paintings,  among  which  is  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.  To  show  the  rapidity 
with  which  Rubens  painted,  there  is  a  re- 
ceipt of  his  preserved  in  the  church,  which 
states  that  he  painted  eight  of  these  pic- 
tures in  eighteen  days,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived 1800  florins.  In  the  Church  of  N6- 
tre  Dame  may  be  seen  his  Miracnloiaa 
Draught  of  Fishes.  This  is  considered 
one  of  his  best  works. 

The  railway  station  is  a  short  distance 
fVom  the  town.  An  obelisk  has  been  erect- 
ed to  show  where  the  various  lines  di- 
verge. The  line  from  Ost^d  and  Ghent 
to  Liege  here  crosses  the  road  fkom  Brus- 
sels to  Antwerp.  As  there  is  great  con- 
fusion here  in  the  meeting  and  changing 
of  cars,  travelers  shotdd  be  particular  that 
they  get  into  the  right  ones. 

As  some  of  our  travelers  might  widi  to 
return,  or  go  to  London  ftom  here,  which 
they  could  do  in  12  hours  f^om  Ostend 
by  steamer  to  Dover;  and  ai  tiiere  are- 
three  very  important  towns  on  the  route, 
we  propose  to  visit  Ostend  by  the  way  of 
Ghent  and  Bruges^  and,  returning  to  Ma- 
lines,  proceed  on  our  route. 

ROUTE  No.  13. 

liaUnu  to  Ottmd  hff  Ghent  amd  BruffeSf 
distance  77  miles.    Fare,  Ist  class,  11  f. 

Ghenl^  situated  at  the  ccMifluence  of  the 
Scheldt  and  Lys,  oonteins  116,000  inhabit- 
ants. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  Y.  (1640),  Ghent 
was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  city  in 
western  Europe,  and  contained  nearly 
200,000  inhabitants ;  but  having  rebelled 
agidnat  ^  sovereign,  and  proposed  to  trans- 
1  fiar  its  allegianoe  to  his  rival,  Francis  L, 
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Idng  of  France,  it  fbrfeited  its  best  privi- 
leges, and  enormons  sabsidies  were  levied 
on  H,  from  the  effect  of  which  it  never 
folly  recovered.  In  1400  the  city  of  Ghent 
had  80,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  has  for  five  years  at  a  time  withstdod 
the  siege  of  its  sovereign ;  but,  when  con- 
quered, what  fearAil  retribution  the  inhab- 
^nts  underwent! 

The  circumference  of  the  walls  of  Ghent 
is  between  7  and  8  miles.  The  city  is  di- 
vided into  numerous  islands,  most  of  which 
are  bordered  by  magnificent  quays.  There 
are  over  seventy  bridges  crossing  the  dif- 
ferent canals  and  rivers.  The  streets  are 
generally  wide  and  the  houses  handsome, 
although  antique.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  pnbUc  squares ;  the  principal  are  St. 
Peter's,  which  serves  as  a  parade-ground 
for  the  garrison,  and  Friday  Market  Square, 
named  from  its  weekly  linen  market  held 
on  that  day.  In  this  square  there  is  an 
enormous  iron  ring  on  which  the  authori- 
ties expose  all  defective  linen  brought  into 
tiie  market.  Here  the  horrible  civil  broil 
took  place  between  the  weavers  and  ftiU- 
ers,  when  1500  persons  were  slain.  Here, 
also,  the  people  of  Ghent  gare  their  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Yan  Artaveldt  previous  to 
his  leading  them  against  their  oppressor, 
Louis  de  Male. 

One  of  the  oldest  relics  in  Ghent,  and 
perhaps  in  Belgium,  is  the  turreted  gate- 
way fbrmerly  belonging  to  the  castle  in 
which  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  was  bom ; 
it  was  built  In  868,  and  Edward  III.,  fk- 
ther  of  John  of  Gaunt,  resided  here  in  1338 : 
it  is  situated  in  Place  PharftUde. 

The  principal  building  in  Ghent  is  the 
Patace  of  the  University.  It  was  founded  by 
William  I.,  king  of  Holland,  in  1816.  It 
'  contains  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  hold- 
ing 1600  persons,  where  prizes  are  distribu- 
ted to  the  students  of  the  University ;  there 
is  also  a  library,  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory and  comparative  anatomy.  The  Ca- 
tiiedral  of  St.  Bavon,  founded  In  S41,  ex- 
ternally has  a  very  ordinary  appearance, 
but  the  interior  is  unrivaled  by  any  church 
in  Belgium.  It  is  entirely  lined  with  black 
marble ;  the  balustrades  and  pillars,  which 
are  of  pure  white  or  variegated  Italian  mar- 
ble, form  a  beautifril  contrast.  Over  the 
choir  are  placed  the  arms  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
held  the  last  chapter  here  in  1559.    This 


church  contains  many  very  valuable  pic- 
tures, chief  among  which  are  Rubens'  St. 
Bavon  renouncing  the  profession  of  sol- 
dier; the  brothel^  Van  Eyck's  Adoration 
of  the  Lasnb :  this  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated pictures  in  Europe.  It  was  taken  to 
Paris  by  Napoleon,  but  only  the  body  of 
the  picture  was  returned;  the  wings  or 
shutters  that  inclosed  it  are  preserved  in 
the  Museum  at  Berlin.  Considering  it  is 
430  years  since  this  picture  was  pfl&ted, 
the  coloring  is  most  remarkable ;  it  looks  as 
pure  as  the  first  day  it  left  its  painter's 
hands. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael  contains  the 
once  ikmous  picture  of  the  "  Crucifixion,*^ 
by  Vandyke,  but  it  has  been  ruined  by 
modem  restorers.  There  are  several  fine 
modem  paintings  in  this  church.  There 
are  numerous  other  churches,  such  as  St. 
Peter,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Nicholas,  all  of 
which  contain  very  fine  paintings. 

Near  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  is  situa- 
ted the  £unou8  Belfry  Tower,  founded  1188. 
Its  summit  is  wnamented  with  a  copper 
dragon  taken  from  the  city  of  Bruges  in 
1445 ;  its  lower  part  is  now  used  as  a  prison ; 
it  was  formerly  used  as  a  watch-tower,  and 
in  case  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the 
ringing  of  its  bell  was  the  sigpal  to  collect 
the  citizens  together  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  or  deliberating.  When  the  Emper- 
or Charles  Y.  punished  the  citizens  (tf 
Ghent  for  their  insurrection  by  beheading 
some,  forfeiting  the  estates  of  others,  and 
compelling  the  corporation  to  demand  par- 
don on  their  knees,  barefooted  and  bare- 
headed, with  ropes  around  their  necks, 
even  this  5e// was' punished  for  aiding  in 
the  insurrection  by  calling  the  inhab- 
itants together,  and  taken  down  from  the 
tower. 

The  only  nunnery  in  Ghent  that  has 
survived  the  dissolutions  of  these  institu- 
tions is  the  Grand  Beguinaye.  It  is  a 
small  town  in  itself,  is  surrounded  with  a 
moat,  and  contains  streets,  squares,  and 
promenades  within  its  walls.  It  is  inhab- 
ited by  600  nuns,  many  of  them  of  noble 
blood.  They  are  bound  by  no  particular 
vow,  and  may  return  to  the  world  when- 
ever they  please,  but  there  is  no  case  on 
record  where  they  have  ever  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  They  may  all  be 
seen,  at  the  hour  of  vespers,  in  the  chapel. 
They  attend  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  and 
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private  bousos,  and  are  considered  excel- 
lent nurses. 

There  are  about  20,000  persons  employ- 
ed in  Ghent  in  bleaching,  cotton-printing, 
and  thread  £Eictories ;  lace-making,  woolen, 
silk,  and  linen  manufactures,  are  of  con- 
siderable importance.  It  has  many  ex- 
tensive sugar-refineries,  distilleries,  brew- 
eries, and  tanneries,  with  manufactories  of 
oil-cloths,  chemical  products,  and  cutlery 
machinery,  and  enjoys  a  large  trade  in  ag- 
ricultural produce. 

Ghent  has  given  birth  to  many  distin- 
guished individuals,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Cliarles  Y.  of  Germany,  John 
of  Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  III.,  Jacques  van 
Artaveldt,  *'the  Brewer  of  Ghent,"  and 
his  son  Philip. 

This  city  was  pillaged  by  the  Danes, 
under  Hastings,  when  repulsed  firom  En- 
gland ;  belonged  successively  to  the  Ck>unts 
of  Flanders  and  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  In 
1678  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  in 
1706  by  Marlborough. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  tho  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain  was 
concluded  here  in  1814.  Louis  XYIII. 
took  refuge  in  Ghent  in  1816.  The  largest 
cannon  in  Europe  is  here ;  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  is  2|  feet! 

The  theatre  is  one  of  the  finest  in  £u- 
rc^ ;  it  was  erected  by  the  city  at  an  ex- 
pense of  nearly  $500,000. 

The  nursery  gardens  in  Ghent  are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

From  Ghent  to  Bruges,  distance  28  miles. 
Price,  Ist  class,  8  f.  70  c.    Time,  1  h.  20  m. 

Bruges  contains  a  population  of  47)231 
inhabitants.  Principal  hotel,  and  a  very 
good  one,  is  the  /T.  de  FUmdres,  being  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  canals  from  Ghent, 
Ostend,  and  L*Ecluse.  It  is,  like  Ghent, 
crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  finom  whence 
it  derives  its  name.  Bruges  was  formerly 
the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Counts  of 
Flanders,  who  resided  here  fh>m  the  9th  to 
the  15th  centuries,  and  in  the  13th  centn- 
r}'  was  <me  of  the  most  commercial  cities 
in  the  world,  and  even  in  the  7th  century 
it  was  a  prmperous  seat  of  manufacturing 
and  commerdal  industry.  In  1430,  Phil- 
ip the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  here  in- 
stituted the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece ; 
and  during  his  reign  the  wealth  and 
splendid  attire  of  the  citizens  of  Bruges 
were  subjects  of  extreme  wonder. 
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Bruges  has  preserved  all  the  peculiar- 
ities which  distinguished  its  appearance 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  altliough  presenting  a 
mournful  aspect  of  desolation.  Southey, 
in  his  **  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,"  describes 
its  ancient  grandeur : 

^*  Fair  city,  worthy  of  her  ancient  fame ! 
The  season  of  her  splendor  is  gone  by, 
Yet  every  where  Its  monuments  remain : 
Temples  which  rear  their  stately  heads  on 

high. 
Canals  that  Intersect  the  fertile  plain— 
Wide  streets  and  squares,  with  many  a  court 

and  hall, 
Spacioos  and  undefaced — ^but  ancient  all. 
Where  I  may  read  of  tilts  in  days  of  old. 
Of  toumays  graced  by  chieftains  of  renown. 
Fair  dames,  grave  citheenB,  and  warriors  bold; 
If  fiincy  could  portray  some  stately  town, 
Whidi  of  such  pomp  fit  theatre  may  he, 
Fair  Bruges !  I  shall  then  remember  thee.** 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in 
the  city  is  the  Caihedrcd  of  Nttre  Dame, 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  high  tower,  which  it 
is  said  may  be  seen,  in  remarkably  clear 
days,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The 
interior  contains  some  voy  fine  paintings, 
among  whidi  are  the '**  Crucifixion"  and 
' *  Last  Supper,' '  by  Porbus.  There  is  also 
an  exquisite  statue  of  the  Yiiigin  and  Child^ 
said  to  bo  by  Michael  Angelo.  Horace 
Walpole  offered  $15,000  for  it.  But  the 
principal  objects  of  interest  and  attrac- 
tion in  this  church  are  the  monuments  of 
Cliarles  the  Bold  and  his  daughter  Mar}% 
wife  of  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Austria. 
The  last-mentioned  was  a  lovely  and  ami- 
able princess,  and  much  loved  by  thti 
Flemish  people.  She  was  thrown  from 
her  horse  during  her  pregnancy  while  out 
hawking  with  her  husliand,  and  killed,  at 
the  early  age  of  25.  Her  father's  monu- 
ment was  erected  half  a  century  later 
(1558)  by  his  grandson,  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
Thoy  are  both  alike ;  the  effigies  are  richly 
gilded  bronze  and  silver,  and  lay  on  slabs 
of  black  marble.  The  duke  b  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  A 
fee  of  50  cents  is  chai^ged  to  inspect  the 
monuments. 

In  the  Hospit4jl  of  St.  John  there  are  a 
number  of  very  fine  paintings  by  Vandyke, 
Hembling,  and  others. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  this 
hospital  contains  is  the  coffin  in  which  is 
kept  the  arm  of  St.  Ursula.  On  the  sides 
of  the  coffin  are  painted  the  difierent  sub- 
jects from  the  foolish  story  of  the  Saint 
and  l\cr  11,000  virgins.     See   Cologne. 
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The  paintings  are  by  Hembling.  Kngler, 
in  his  Hand-book  of  Painting,  says,  **  They 
are  among  the  very  best  productions  of  the 
Flemish  schooL" 

In  the  principal  square,  or  Grand  Place, 
stands  a  lofty  GoiMc  belfry ^  considered  the 
handsomest  in  Europe.  In  it  are  48  bells, 
some  of  them  weighing  six  tons.  They 
are  played  four  times  an  hour,  and  are 
nearly  incessantly  going.  Their  music  b 
considered  the  most  complete  and  harmo- 
nious in  Belgium.  They  are  played  by 
means  of  an  immense  cylinder  communi- 
cating with  the  dock.  On  ffite-days  a  pro- 
fessor of  music  performs  the  most  exquisite 
airs  by  striking  on  immense  keys,  his  hands 
being  covered  with  leather. 

In  the  H6kl  de  VUie  is  the  public  Wta- 
ry,  containing  many  rare  and  valuable 
manuscripts.  There  may  also  be  seen  the 
scheme  of  a  lottery  drawn  in  Bruges  in 
1445,  which  renders  it  very  probable  that 
lotteries  first  originated  in  ilanders.  At 
one  of  the  windows  of  this  building  the 
Flembh  counts  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  laws. 

At  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Cailh6- 
drcd  of  SLSauveur  there  are  some  very 
good  pictures. 

The  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  founded 
by  Pierre  Adomer;  it  is  a  fac-simile  of 
the  interior  of  the  Savior's  tomb  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

There  is  a  benevolent  institution  in 
Bruges,  entitled  Mont  de  Pietl^  for  lending 
money  on  pledges  at  low  rates ;  an  insti- 
tution worthy  of  being  copied  in  every  city 
in  Christendom. 

In  the  council  chamber  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice  there  is  a  vcrj'  curious  chimney- 
piece,  with  figures  as  large  as  life  of  the 
Emperors  Charles  Y.  and  Maximilian, 
Charles  the  Bold  and  his  wife,  Mai^ret 
of  York.  Part  of  the  decorations  are  in 
marble,  bas-reliefs,  illustrating  the  stoxy 
of  Susannah  and  the  Elders. 

The  chief  industry  of  Bruges  is  the  man- 
ufacture of  lace.  Tbere  are  also  manufac- 
tories of  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  cloths. 
It  has  numerous  distilleries,  breweries,  and 
Tanneries;  salt  and  sugar  refineries,  and 
ship-building  yards.  It  imports  largely 
of  wool,  cotton,  wine,  and  colonial  products. 
Charles  II.  of  England  resided  in  Bruges 
daring  his  ex/lA.   Id  ^4^,  Philip  the  Good, 


duke  of  Burgundy,  here  instituted  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  a  compliment 
to  the  weavers  of  Flanders,  who  had 
brought  their  manufacture  of  wool  to  such 
a  state  of  perfection. 

There  is  a  convent  of  Beguin  nuns  in 
Bruges  similar  to  that  of  Ghent,  but  in- 
ferior in  size. 

From  Bruges  1o  Ottend,  distance  14  m. 
Fare,  1  f.  70  c. ;  time,  86  minutes. 

Ostend^  a  strongly-fortified  sea-port  town 
of  17,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotel  is 
/^Tfitome— well  conducted.  This  town  is 
principally  known  as  a  watering-place, 
but  possesses  little  attraction  for  the  trav- 
eler. Its  Digus^  which  is  forty  foet  hi^ 
constructed  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  forms  a  most 
agreeable  promenade  during  the  season. 
There  are  nearly  100  bathing  machines  oo 
the  beach,  in  addition  to  a  bathing-house 
on  the  Digue. 

The  king  and  queen,  with  many  of  tbe 
nobility,  generally  visit  Ostend  during  the 
month  of  August. 

On  arriving  at  Ostend  with  the  desire  to 
pass  through  Belgium  without  stopping,  by 
specifying  the  same  to  the  custom-house 
officers,  your  baggage  will  be  charged  "  in 
transit,' '  and  will  not  be  examined ;  and  the 
same  leaving  Ostend  by  declaring  at  the 
yron<»er  custom-house.  Steamers  leave  Os- 
tend for  Dover  every  evening  at  6  80  P.M. 

ROUTE  No.  14. 

From  Malines  to  Antwerp^  distance  14  m. 
Fare,  2  f.  30  c. ;  time,  45  minutes. 

Antwerp  contains  128,384  inhabitants: 
principal  hotel  St,  Antome,  on  Plaoe  Yerte, 
most  admirably  conducted  by  Uie  present 
director :  fine  table  d'hote,  good  cooking, 
clean  rooms,  and  an  excellent  wine-cellar. 

Antwerp,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt, 
is  the  chief  port  of  Bdgium,  and  commands 
a  large  amount  of  foreign  trade.  Its  impor- 
tance in  this  respect  is  inferior  to  what  it 
possessed  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  fortified  cities  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  citadel  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Scheldt,  which  is  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  the  largest  burden.  From  the  12Ui 
to  the  14th  century  it  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  cities  of  the  globe.  The 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  mined  her 
commerce  by  driving  her  merchants  to  Am- 
sterdam and  Rotterdam.    It  began  to  re- 
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coyer  its  fonner  prosperity,  however,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Anterior  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Antwerp  was  almost  without  a  rival 
among  the  commercial  cities  of  Europe. 
In  the  great  struggle  which  then  aroee,  its 
citizens  embraced  the  Reformed  cause,  in 
support  of  which  their  town  suffered  Uie 
most  dreadful  calamities.  In  1576  it  was 
sacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  being  after- 
ward wrested  from  them,  surrendered  on 
favorable  terms,  after  a  siege  of  more  than 
a  year's  duration,  to  the  Prince  of  Par- 
ma. Subjected  to  the  bigoted  and  tyrannic 
sway  of  Spain,  and  oppressed  by  the  active 
rivalry  of  Holland,  it  lost  nearly  all  its 
commerce,  and  presented  the  mere  shadow 
of  its  former  greatness.  With  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  Frendi  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
century  commenced  a  partial  revival  of  its 
prosperity.  Bonaparte  made  it  one  of  his 
grand  naval  arsenals,  and  spent  enormous 
sums  on  the  constmotion  of  its  docks  and 
other  works.  It  is  fast  recovering,  howev- 
er, the  thrifty  aspect,  extensive  trade,  and 
numerous  population  whidi  it  possessed  at 
an  earlier  period,  when  its  inhabitants  are 
said  to  have  numbered  200,000  persons. 

There  are  few  places  in  Europe  so  rich 
in  magnificent  churches  and  embellished 
by  the  most  remarkable  works  of  art,  such 
as  Rubens*,  Vandyke' 8,  Jordaens',  and  other 
great  masters  of  painting,  who  were  na- 
tives of  Antwerp.  The  principal  street. 
Place  de  M&re,  rivals  any  in  Europe.  The 
older  and  narrower  streets,  bordered  by 
lofty  houses  with  their  gables  to  the  streets, 
are  singularly  picturesque. 

The  most  important  public  edifice  of 
Antwerp,  and  one  of  which  its  citizens  are 
justly  proud,  is  the  Cathedral,  a  magnifi- 
cent building  of  895  feet  long  and  250  faet 
wide.  Of  the  height  of  its  steeple  we 
hardly  know  what  to  say,  the  difference 
between  different  authorities  is  so  great. 
Schrieber  says  it  is  466  feet.  Murray's 
Hand-book  gives  it  408;  while  the  Penny 
Cyclopedia  affirms  it  to  be  only  386 !  It 
is  of  the  most  beautlAil  and  delicate  work- 
manship. The  original  design  was  to  raise 
both  towers  to  the  same  height  The  fin- 
ished tower  contains  a  mammoth  set  of 
chimes :  a  fee  of  1  f.  for  one  person,  and  1  f. 
50  c.  for  a  party,  is  demanded  by  the  cus- 
todian to  make  the  ascent.  The  view  is 
very  magnificent. 
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Near  the  foot  of  the  tower  will  be  seen 
a  splendid  iron  canopy :  it  is  the  work  of 
Quentiji  Matsys,  the  blacksmith  of  Ant- 
werp, who  fell  in  love  with  a  painter's 
daughter,  but  was  refused  by  her  fiEither, 
who  would  bestow  her  hand  only  on  a  paint- 
er. He  abandoned  the  anvil  and  took  to 
the  easel,  and  eventually  &r  surpassed  her 
&ther  in  his  own  art,  as  his  masterpiece, 
the  '*  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  mu- 
seum,  will  testify.  He  married  the  daugh* 
ter,  and  left  these  two  monuments  of  his 
genius. 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  corresponds 
in  magnificence  and  grandeur  with  the  ex- 
terior ;  but  its  chief  attraction  is  the  nuu- 
terpUce  of  Ruben$,  **  The  Descent  from  tike 
Cro§8,^*  It  presents  Joseph  and  Nicode- 
mus  removing  the  body  of  Christ  fh)m  the 
cross,  while  the  three  Mark's  are  near,  as- 
sbting  with  all  the  care  and  tenderness 
imaginable,  for  fear  the  dead  Savior  might 
still  have  the  power  to  feel.  The  suffer- 
ing Mary,  kneeling  and  looking  up  at  her 
Redeemer,  with  tears  of  love  and  sorrow, 
b  one  of  the  most  magnificent  conceptions 
of  female  loveliness.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
sa^'s  he  considers  **  Rubens'  Christ  as  ono 
of  the  finest  figures  that  ever  was  invent- 
ed;  it  is  most  correctly  drawn,  and,  I  ap- 
prehend, in  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty to  execute.  The  hanging  of  the 
head  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  falling  of  the 
body  of  Christ  on  one  side,  give  it  such  an 
appearance  of  the  heaviness  of  death  that 
nothing  can  exceed  it." 

This  picture  was  given  by  Rubens  for 
the  ground  on  which  he  built  his  house  in 
Antwerp. 

In  the  north  transept  of  the  Cathedral 
is  Rubens'  next  best  work,  **  The  Elevation 
to  the  CrosM,"  There  are  also  his  **  JResur- 
rection  of  the  Savior'*  and  ^^Aesumption  of 
the  Virgm,**  The  sculptured  Grothic  stalls 
in  the  principal  choir,  and  the  carving  of 
the  pulpit,  are  well  worth  a  visit.  In  * 
front  of  the  Cathedral,  in  Place  Yerte,  there 
is  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Rubens  by  Gee&. 
The  old  convent  of  the  ReeoUects  has  been 
converted  into  a  Jfnamm,  in  which  is  a  V 
magnificent  collection  of  paintings,  com- 
prising the  choicest  specimens  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Flemish  school,  Vandyke^  Jor- 
daens,  Rubens,  Teniers,  and  others.  Ad- 
mission fee  1  fr.  There  is  a  very  good 
catalogue,  which  you  should  by  all  means 
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buy.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  numbers 
of  each  picture,  as  custodians  are  continu- 
ally changing  them. 

You  will  here  find  the  masterpiece  of 
Vandyke,  "  The  CrucifixioH,"    This  cele- 
brated artist  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Peter  Vandyke,  who  was  also  a  distinguish- 
ed painter,  and  bom  at  Amsterdam.     An- 
toine  Vandyke  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in 
1599 :  he  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens ;  he  trav- 
oled  through  Italy ;  resided  some  time  at 
Some,  and  a  long  time  at  Venice,  where  he 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  col- 
oring of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  the 
Venetian  school.    He  painted  the  portraits 
of  many  noted  personages :  one  of  his  chef- 
d'cenvres  is  a  portnut  on  foot  of  Charles 
I.,  which  is  at  the  Louvre ;  his  St  Sebas- 
tian is  at  the  same  place.    He  died  in  1641. 
There  are  two  other  pictures   of  Dead 
Christs  by  this  artist  that  have  acquired 
great  celebrit}-.     There  are  two  pictures 
b^'  Rubens  here  which  are  considered  by 
many  as  fully  equal  to  his  *'  Descent  from 
the  Cross'*  and  "  Elevation  to  the  Cross'* 
in  the  Cathedral :  they  are  the  "  Crucifix- 
ion of  Christ  between  the  two  Thieves," 
and  his  **Dead  Christ,"  which  lies  on  a 
stone  table,  covered  with  straw.     The  art- 
ist, in  the  former  picture,  has  chosen  the 
time  when  the  executioner  is  plunging  his 
spear  into  the  Savior's  side ;  at  the  same 
time,  a  soldier  is  breaking  the  limbs  of  one 
of  the  malefactors,  the  expression  of  whose 
face  is  truly  horrible :  in  his  writhing  he 
has  torn  one  of  his  feet  from  the  cross. 
The  attitude  of  the  other,  as  he  gazes  on 
the  dying  Savior,  Is  truly  expressive  of  re- 
pentance :  the  Horse  of  the  good  centurion 
is  a  magnificent  composition.     There  are 
several  other  pictures  here  by  Rul}ens  of 
inferior  merit.    "  Boors"  Smoking,"  by  Te- 
niers :  this  artist  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1610 ;  his  father  also  was  a  painter.     His 
pictures  are  all  of  a  small  size.     All  the 
sovereigns  of  his  time  conferred  honors  on 
him,  Louis  XIV.  only  excepted. 

The  Church  of  St,  Jacques  is  the  hand- 
somest in  Antwerp.  It  contains  nearly 
all  the  monuments  and  vaults  of  the  lead- 
ing &milies,  chief  among  which  is  the 
tomb  of  Rubens,  who  was  buried  here.  It 
is  covered  with  a  slab  of  marble  sunk  in 
the  floor. 

During  the  excitement  of  the  French 
RevolutioD,  when  all  the  other  tombs  in 


the  church  were  pillaged,  the  universal 
respect  for  Rubens'  genius  left  this  un- 
scathed.    There  are  numerous  paintings 
by  Rubens  in  tliis  elegant  church,  among 
which  is  his  Holy  Family.     The  repre- 
sentation of  Calvanf  on  the  outside  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  is  a  very  singular  composi- 
tion.   At  the  top  of  the  eminence  Uiere  is 
a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross :  at  the  bot- 
tom there  is  what  is  pretended  to  be  a  copy 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  or  some  portion  of 
it,  at  Jerusalem,  though  in  no  one  particn- 
lar  can  we  see  any  similarity,  and  we  ex- 
amined it  very  carefully.     In  one  part  of 
the  grotto  there  is  a  figure  dressed  to  rep- 
resent the  Savior  as  he  lay  in  the  sepul- 
chre ;  in  the  other  there  is  a  painting  rep- 
resenting hell.     It  contains  numerous  fa^ 
ces,  apparently  in  great  torment.     The 
paintings  are  miserable,  and  the  design 
worse.     Scattered  all  around  are  statues 
of  saints,  priests,  and  prophets  in  vari- 
ous attitudes.     The  principal  picture  the 
church  contains  is  Rubens'   "Scourging 
of  Christ." 

The  Church  of  St.  Aufftutine  contains 
Rubens'  celebrated  picture  of  '*  The  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine."  It  is  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  church,  and  considered  one  of 
his  best  works.  "  The  Ecstasy  of  St.  Au- 
gustine," by  Vandyke,  has  justly  obtained 
a  world-wide  notoriety.  There  are  sever- 
al other  churches  in  Antwerp,  such  as  the 
Church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Church 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Church  of  the  Jesuits, 
etc.,  all  of  which  contain  fine  paintings, 
beautiful  carvings  in  wood,  and  are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

The  house  in  which  Rubens  di^  is  sit- 
uated in  Rue  de  Ruben,  and  may  be  seen. 
After  Rubens'  death  the  Duke  <^  Newcas- 
tle resided  here,  and  entertained  Charles 
II.  while  in  exile.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  to  visit  in  Antwerp  is  the 
ZwUoffical  Gardms,  The  large  collection 
of  beautiful  birds  and  fine  specimens  of  an- 
imals are  not  a  whit  inferior  to  those  of 
London.  Antwerp  is  noted  for  the  magnif- 
icence of  its  black  silk,  which  is  a  special- 
ty of  this  city.  The  oldest  and  best  house 
is  that  of  J.  H.  Vanbellingen  and  Max'n 
Suremont.  The  Belgian  Faille  and  Le- 
vantine Washing  Silks  are  much  esteemed 
in  England  and  America. 

From  Antwerp  to  Eotterdam,  distance  69 
I  miles.     Fare,  10  f.     Time,  8  h.  15  m. 
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HOLLA27D  forms  an  independent  state 
to  the  northward  of  Belgium,  and  lying 
along  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean ;  its 
average  dimensions  in  the  direction  of 
north  and  south  are  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles ;  its  mean  breadth  is  about 
one  hundred  miles.  The  area  of  the  prov- 
inces at  present  constituting  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands— that  is,  including  the 
duchies  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg — ^is 
18,598  square  miles.  The  total  population 
is  about  three  and  a  half  millions. 

The  **  Netherlands,  "  as  the  term  im- 
plies, are  low  countries,  exhibiting  an  al- 
most perfectly  level  surface ;  a  great  part 
of  the  country,  indeed,  toward  the  coast, 
is  even  lower  than  the  level  of  the  adja- 
cent ocean — in  some  places  as  much  as 
forty  feet  below  high-water  mark.  But 
the  sea  is  prevented  from  overflowing  the 
Umd,  partly  by  natural  and  portlj"^  by  artifi- 
cial means,  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Zuyder-Zee.  The  sea  is  shut  out  by  enor- 
mous artificial  mounds  or  dikes,  which 
are  constructed  chiefly  of  earth  and  claj", 
sloi^ng  gradually  firom  the  sea,  and  usual- 
ly protected  in  the  most  exposed  parts  by 
a  dicing  of  wicker-work,  formed  of  wil- 
lows interlaced  together.  Sometimes  their 
bases  are  faced  with  masonry,  and  in  some 
places  they  are  defended  by  a  breast-work 
of  piles,  intended  to  break  the  force  of  the 
waves.  The  preservation  of  the  dikes  in 
good  condition  is  an  object  of  constant  at- 
tention with  tile  people  of  Holland,  as  it 
is  only  by  their  means  that  large  tracts  of 
country  are  prevented  from  inundation. 
The  expenditure  of  keeping  these  dikes  in 
repair  amounts  to  a  large  sum  annually. 
The  cost  of  each  dike  is  defrayed  by  a  tax 
laid  on  the  surrounding  lands. 

The  general  aspect  of  Holland  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  country  in  En- 
rope.  Its  surface  presents  one  grand  net- 
work of  canals,  which  are  there  as  numer- 
ous OS  roads  in  any  other  coUntiy,  the  pur- 
poses of  which  indeed  they,  for  the  most 
part,  answer.  The  facility  with  which  the 
country  may  be  laid  under  water  con- 
tributes materially  to  its  strength  in  a  mil- 
itary point  of  view.  This,  indeed,  is  not  a 
resource  to  Im  resorted  to  except  on  ex- 
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treme  occasions;  but  it  was  repeatedly 
made  use  of  in  the  war  of  liberation,  and 
also  in  1672,  when  Ixjuis  XIY.  invaded 
Holland.  It  is  said  that  in  1830  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  an  inundation. 

The  climate  of  Holland  is  colder  than  the 
opposite  coasts  of  England  in  similar  lati- 
tudes, and  the  winter  is  generally  severe. 
The  atmosphere  is  very  moist,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  water.  The  eastern  prov- 
inces are  drier  and  more  healthy  than 
those  immediately  adjacent  to  the  coast. 
The  climate  of  Holland,  indeed,  is  damp, 
raw,  and  cold  for  eight  months  of  the  jeur ; 
hot  and  unwholesome  for  four. 

In  the  second  century  Holland  was  over- 
run by  the  Saxons.  In  the  eighth  it  was 
conquered  by  Charles  Martel ;  and  it  sub- 
sequently formed  part  of  Charlemagne*! 
dominions.  For  four  centuries  it  was  gov^ 
emed  by  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  Countf 
of  Holland  and  Flanders.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  passed,  by 
marriage,  into  the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  then  to  the  house  of  Austria ; 
and  lastly,  in  1548,  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
y.  Philip  II.,  jealous  of  the  lil)erties  en- 
joyed by  the  Dutch,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  extirpating  the  Reformed  faitli,  which 
liad  taken  firm  root  in  Holland,  dispatched 
a  powerful  army  under  the  Duke  Alva; 
but  the  Dutch,  instead  of  being  sul>du6d, 
were  driven  into  open  rebellion,  and  after 
a  fearful  struggle,  the  independence  of-tiie 
republic  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  in 
1609.  Holland  now  contended  with  En- 
gland for  the  empire  of  the  sea.  She  suc- 
cessfully resisted .  the  attacks  of  Louis 
XIY.,  and  extended  her  conquests  in  the 
east  and  west. 

From  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  down  to  the 
Revolution  the  position  of  Holland  gradu- 
ally declined  (see  Motley *s  *'  Dutch  Repub- 
lic"). Notwithstanding  the  policy  of  Hol- 
land had  long  been  peaceful,  it  could  not 
protect  her  from  being  overrun  by  revolu- 
tionary France.  Napoleon  constituted  her 
a  kingdom  for  his  brother  Louis,  father  of 
the  present  emperor.  In  1815,  after  the 
downfall  of  Bonaparte,  she  was  united  to 
Belgium  by  interested  parties,  and  agnini>t 
the  wishes  of  the  people.     The  two  nations 
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being  totally  dSBsimikr,  the  imioii  never 
was  cordial,  and  it  was  dissolved  in  1880. 

Hfdland  is  not  distingaished  as  a  milita- 
rj  power,  and  only  a  small  standing  army 
is  actnally  maintained  (20,000  men).  Her 
fleet  is  more  considerable,  and  the  Dntch 
have  always  been  distingaished  in  mari- 
time war&re.  The  amount  of  her  com*- 
merdal  traffic  is  very  large,  and  is  inferior 
in  number  and  tonnage  only  to  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

An  English  writer,  speaking  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  of 
Holland,  says  ttiey  are  proverbially  distin- 
gmriied  by  their  habits  of  cleanliness,  in- 
dustry, frugidity,  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness. Every  thing  in  the  aspect  of  Hol- 
land bespeaks  this  fiu^.  The  towns  are 
uniformly  dean,  regular,  and  well  built; 
the  private  dwelUngs,  in  which  order,  econ- 
omy, and  quiet  always  present  the  ascend- 
ency ;  and  the  open  country,  divided  into 
well-drained  and  carefully  cultivated  fields, 
rich  meadows,  or  productive  tracts  of  gar- 
den-land. Drunkenness  is  rarely  met  with 
in  Holland,  and  the  general  i^ence  of 
beggars,  even  in  the  largest  towns,  at- 
tracts the  admiring  notice  of  the  stranger. 

The  out-door  amusements  of  the  Dutch 
take  their  form  and  coloring  from  the  as- 
pect and  climate  of  their  countiy.  Dur- 
ing the  prolonged  severity  of  the  winter 
season,  many  sports  are  performed  on  the 
ice ;  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  fishing  is 
a  favorite  amusement.  The  habits  of  the 
Umvk.  population  are  sedentary ;  and  with 
the  people  of  town  and  country  alike,  and 
with  all  ranks  and  classes,  smoking  is  a 
taste  that  is  uniformly  indulged.  jGnong 
tlie  fine  arts,  painting  is  that  which  has 
been  most  liberally  and  successfully  culti- 
vated. The  works  of  the  great  masters  in 
the  Dutch  school  are  well  known  and  de- 
servedly appreciated  in  our  own  country. 
The  peasantry  of  both  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders have  their  peculiar  local  costume, 
shown  in  the  wide-spreading  breeches  of 
the  men  and  the  short  jackets  of  tlie  wom- 
en. The  higher  classes,  however,  are  gen- 
erally attired  either  in  the  French  or  Ger- 
man style.  Holland  can  boast  of  nothing 
sublime ;  but  for  picturesque  foregrounds 
— ^for  close,  compact,  snug  home  scenery, 
with  everything  in  harmony,  and  stamped 
with  one  strong  peculiar  character — Hol- 
land is  a  cabinet  picture,  in  wliich  nature 


and  art  join  to  produce  one  Impression,  one 
homogeneous  effect. 

The  Dutch  cottage,  with  its  glistening 
brick  walls,  white-painted  wood-work  and 
rails,  and  its  massive  roof  of  tliatch,  with 
the  stork  clappering  to  her  young  on  the 
old-established  nest  on  the  top  of  the  gable, 
is  admirably  in  place  and  keeping,  just 
where  it  is,  at-the  turn  of  the  canal,  shut 
in  by  a  screen  of  willow-trees  or  tall  reeds 
from  seeing  or  being  seen,  beyond  the  sun- 
ny bright  of  the  still  calm  water,  in  which 
its  every  tint  and  part  is  brightly  repeated. 

Then  the  peculiar  character  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  the  household  furniture,  which  the 
Dutch-built  house -mother  is  scouring  on 
the  green  before  the  door  so  industriously ; 
the  Dutch  character  im|»«ssed  on  every 
thing  Dutch,  and  intuitively  recognized, 
like  the  Jewish  or  Gipsy  countenance, 
wherever  it  is  met  with ;  the  people,  their 
dwellings,  and  all  in  or  about  them — ^their 
very  movements — make  this  Holland  no 
dull  unimpressive  land. 

The  Hollander  has  a  decided  taste  ffx 
the  romantic.  Great  amateurs  are  the 
Mynheers  of  the  rural  districts.  Every 
Dutchman  above  the  necessity  of  working 
to-day  for  the  bread  of  to-morrow  has  his 
garden-house  (buyteplaats)  in  the  suburbs 
of  his  town,  and  repairs  to  it  on  Saturday 
evening,  wifli  his  feunily,  to  ruralize  until 
Monday  over  his  pipe  of  tobacco.  Dirck 
Hatterick,  we  are  told  in  Guy  Mannering, 
did  so.  It  is  the  main  extravagance  of 
the  Dutch  middle-class  man,  and  it  is  oft- 
en an  expensive  one.  This  garden-house 
is  a  wooden  box,  gayly  painted,  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  square— its  name,  '*My  Delight,'' 
or  "  Rural  Felicity,"  or  **  Sweet  Solitude," 
stuck  up  in  gilt  tin  letters  on  the  front, 
and  situated  usually  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
slip  of  ground,  inclosed  on  three  sides  by 
well-trimmed  hedges  and  slimy  ditches, 
and  overhanging  the  canal,  which  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  garden-plot  on  its 
fourth  side. 

The  slip  of  land  Is  laid  out  in  flower- 
beds, all  the  flowers  in  one  bed  being  gen^ 
erally  of  one  kind  and  color ;  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  these  large  masses  of  flowers — 
the  white,  and  green,  and  paint-work,  and 
the  gilding  about  the  garden-houses ;  and 
a  row  of  these  glittering  &iry  summer 
lodges  shining  in  the  sun  upon  the  side  of 
the  wide  canal,  and  swimming  in  humid 
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briUiancy  in  the  midst  of  plots  and  par- 
terres of  splendid  flowers,  and  with  the  ac- 
companiments of  gay ly-dressed  ladies  at  the 
windows,  swiftly  -  passing  pleasure  •  boats 
with  bright  burnished  sides  below,  and  a 
whole  city  population  afloat  or  on  foot,  en- 
joying themselves  in  their  holiday  cloUies, 
form,  in  truth,  a  summer-evening  scene 
which  dwells  upon  you  with  much  delight. 
Coffee,  tea,  beer,  and  native  gin,  but  espe- 
cially the  first,  are  the  favorite  drinks. 

When  we  say  that  there  are  nearly  ten 
thousand  wind-mills  in  Holland,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  they  are  hardly 
ever  out  of  sight  in  a  Dutch  landscape. 
They  are  used  for  every  purpose  for  which 
we  use  the  steam-engine.  Their  sails  are 
immense,  averaging  8  feet,  broad  and  100 
long. 

Holland  is  now  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 
Princes  of  Orange,  founders  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country.  The  king  is  also 
Grand-Duke  of  Luxemburg,  in  which  car 
pacity  he  belongs  to  the  German  confed- 
eration. He  nominates  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers,  proposes  and  promulgates  the 
laws,  declares  war,  and  makes  peace.  The 
States-General  consists  of  two  chambers ; 
the  first  is  nominated  by  the  king,  the  sec- 
ond consists  <^  66  deputies  from  the  nobil- 
ity, towns,  and  several  districts.  The 
States-General  are  convoked  annually,  and 
one  third  {mrt  of  the  second  chamber  is  an- 
nually selected.  All  persons  are  eligible  to 
public  office.  The  public  debt  of  Holland 
is  very  large,  and  taziition  oppressive. 

It  is  very  unsafe  to  drink  water  in  Hol- 
land— drink  any  thing  else. 

In  Holland  money  is  kept  in  gilders, 
stivers,  and  cents:  1  gilder =20  stivers = 
100  cents  =  43  cents  United  States  cur- 
rency. 

Rotterdam^  the  second  city  in  Holland, 
contains  121,027  inhabitants.  There  is  no 
decent  hotel  in  Amsterdam,  and  we  advise 
travelers  to  proceed  on  to  the  Hague.  The 
city  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  chief 
outlet  of  the  Meuse,  through  the  channel  of 
which  the  Rhine  is  most  frequently  reach- 
ed. The  river  is  sufficiently  deep  to  admit 
the  largest  class  of  ships  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  city,  lliere  being  as  many  canals 
as  streets  in  the  city,  the  communication  is 
maintained  by  draw- bridges  and  ferr^^- 
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boats.  The  city  is  thoroughly  Dutch  in 
aspect — ^healthy,  clean,  and  unifornL.  The 
houses  high,  often  quaint-looking,  and  built 
of  veiy  small  bricks,  they  are,  as  a  general 
thing,  more  useful  than  omamentaL  Neaiw 
ly  fdl  of  the  houses  have  small  mirrora 
outside  the  windows,  the  one  reflecting  up, 
the  other  down  the  street;  the  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  all  that  passes  outside 
may  be  seen  without  going  to  the  window 
and  being  seen  yourself.  This  contrivance 
is  very  general  in  every  aty  and  town  in 
Holland. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  male 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  is  ecioring  meer- 
tchaums;  that  of  the  female  is  scrubbing, 
scraping,  mopping,  and  washing  every 
thing  within  her  reach,  whether  it  requires 
it  or  no.  Althou^  there  are  some  hund- 
red very  fine  merchant-ships  belonging  to 
this  port  that  do  quite  a  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  in  sugar,  coffee,  and  spices, 
still  the  loading  and  unloading  is  secondary 
to  the  coloring  business ;  there  is  also  quite 
a  trade  in  the  ship-building  business,  but 
that  also  is  secondary  to  the  coloring  trade. 
Since  1880  the  commerce  of  Rotterdam  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any 
other  town  in  the  Netherlands,  it  being 
much  more  &vorably  situated  for  trade 
than  Amsterdam. 

The  public  edifices  of  Rotterdam  are  the 
cathedral  Ckurch  ofSL  Lawrence,  built  1460, 
with  a  magnificent  organ,  and  the  tombs 
of  Admirals  De  Witt,  Rortenaar,  and  Van 
Brakel ;  the  Exchange,  with  a  library  and 
a  good  coUectiou  of  philosophical  instru- 
ments ;  Cuttofn-hottse,  new  Stadt^touse,  Pal- 
ace  of  Juttice,  Admiralty,  and  Doch-fford, 
It  contains  many  charitable  institutions, 
the  central  prison  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
many  superior  schools.  Erasmus  was  bom 
here  in  1467.  The  house  of  his  birth  is 
still  preserved,  and  there  is  a  bronse  statue 
of  the  reformer  in  the  market-place.  There 
is  nothing  that  will  more  amuse  the  trav- 
eler during  a  day  (long  enough  to  remain 
here)  than  walking  about  the  streets  and 
canids ;  he  will  be  struck  with  the  oddity 
of  every  thing,  so  entirely  different  firom 
his  own  country.  There  are  no  galleries 
to  amuse  the  stranger.  There  is,  however, 
a  very  fine  botanical  garden,  and  several 
refreshment  gardens  outside  the  gates. 
There  are  also  several  clubs  in  the  city. 

From  Rotterdam  to  ike  Hague  hy  Deljt, 
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distance  8}  miles.     Fare,  first  class,  90 
cents  Dutch =87  cents  United  States. 

Ddfi  contains  17,000  inhabitants.  Et- 
td  Gouden  Mwim  the  best  This  town 
was  formerly  veiy  oelebratod  for  its  **  pot- 
tery-ware," known  by  the  name  oiDel/t- 
ware.  The  principal  objects  of  cnriosky 
are  the  Stadtkuis  and  the  New  Churdky 
which  contains  the  monmnent  of  William 
I.,  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  assassin- 
ated Joly  10,  1684,  by  Balthazar  Gerard, 
an  agent  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  the 
Jesnits :  they  had  previously  made  eight 
attempts  to  murder  him.  There  is  an  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  refSarring  to  a  small 
fiiTorite  dog^  who,  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  Spanish  asaassins  were  on  the  point  of 
murdering  the  prince  while  asleep  in  his 
tent,  by  his  jumping  on  the  bed  and  bark- 
ing violently  awoke  the  sleeper  in  time  to 
make  his  escape.  The  poor  creature,  alter 
the  murder  of  his  master,  pined  away  and 
died. 

The  Old  Chxarck  contains  the  monument 
of  Admiral  Von  Tromp,  the  hero  of  thirty- 
•wo  fights ;  the  monument  has  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  oigagement  in  which  he 
was  killed.  This  church  lias  a  leaning 
^ower.  Near  it  is  the  Prim$Mnhof^  the 
liouse  where  the  prince  was  shot.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  town  is  the  state  ar- 
senal of  Holland,  surrounded  by  canals. 
The  town  is  well  built  of  brick,  clean,  but 
dulL 

The  H(^fU6  has  a  population  of  92,021. 
The  principal  hotel  is  BeUevue:  this  house 
is  very  beautifully  situated,  and  well  con- 
ducted. The  city,  situated  three  miles 
from  the  shore  of  the  German  Ocean 
and  thirty-two  from  Amsterdam,  is  one 
of  the  best-boilt  cities  in  Europe.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  paved  with  brick ;  it 
contains  many  fine  walks  bordered  with 
trees.  It  is  the  seat  of  government,  and 
of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  ranks 
as  the  political  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  court  and  tlie  abode 
of  foreign  ministMs.  Hague  was  origin- 
ally the  hunting-seatof  the  Counts  of  Hol- 
land, and  was  named  La  Baye,  from  the 
hedge  which  surrounded  their  lodge.  The 
Hague  is  indebted  to  Louis  Bonaparte  for 
conferring  upon  it  the  privileges  of  a  city. 

The  chief  attraction  at  the  Hague  is  an 
unrivaled  collection  of  paintings  by  the 


Dutch  masters,  in  the  National  Museum, 
which  occupies  the  former  palace  of  Prince 
Maurice— an  elegant  building  of  the  17th 
century.  The  lion  of  this  coUection  is  the 
'*  Young  Bull"  by  Paul  Potter,  a  picture 
which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  end  of  one 
of  the  rooms.  This  highly-prized  work  of 
art  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  order  of 
Napoleon,  and  hung  up  in  the  Louvre, 
where  it  was  considered  the  fourth  in  val- 
ue in  tliat  collection,  which  is  the  largest 
in  the  worid,  though  not  the  most  valua- 
Ue.  The  Dutch  government  offered  Na- 
poleon one  hundred  thousand  dollars  if  he 
would  allow  it  to  remain  at  the  Hague. 
The  picture  represents  a  young  bull  with 
white  and  brown  spots,  a  cow  reclining  on 
the  green  sward  before  it,  two  or  three 
sheep,  and  an  aged  cowherd  leaning  over 
a  fence ;  the  figures  are  all  life  size,  and, 
unlike  large  pictures,  every  thing  will  en- 
dure the  ck>sest  inspection.  It  is  Potter^s 
masterpiece,  and  vidued  at  $25,000.  Paul 
Potter  was  bom  at  Enkhuysen,  in  Holland, 
in  1025 ;  his  particular  forte  lay  in  paint- 
ing animals ;  he  died  in  1654.  The  next 
work  of  art  in  importance  is  by  Rembrandt ; 
it  is  the  dissection  of  a  dead  man  by  a  pro- 
fessor and  his  papils.  Paul  Rembrandt 
was  bom  in  1606.  He  was  very  celebrated 
as  a  portrait  painter ;  he  also  painted  some 
historical  pictures.  He  died  in  1674.  There 
are  several  other  fine  pictures  by  him  in 
the  Museum. 

One  of  the  finest  pictures  in  this  collec- 
tion is  Poussin*8  **Vem»  asleep:'^  a  satyr 
is  drawing  off  the  drapery.  This  artist 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  historical 
painters  the  world  has  ever  produced :  he 
was  bom  at  Andelys  in  1594;  studied  a 
long  time  at  Rome;  was  high  in  favor 
with  Louis  XIII.  and  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
He  died  at  Rome,  in  the  72d  year  of  his 
age.  There  are  several  other  splendid  pic- 
tures by  Gerard  Dow,  Holbein,  Keyzer, 
Albert  Dnrer ;  some  of  Wouverman's  best 
specimens ;  a  Storm  at  Sea,  by  Horace 
Yemet,  etc.,  etc. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  Maurits  Huls 
contains  the  JiojfcU  Cabinet  of  curiosities, 
which,  for  its  size,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting ever  visited,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
small.  It  comprises  costumes  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  of  difforent  ranks,  his- 
torical relics  of  eminent  persons,  large  col- 
lections of  Japanese-ware,  weapons,  coats 
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of  mail,  and  surgical  instruments.  Among 
the  relics  is  the  dress  worn  by  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  the  day  he  was  murder- 
ed at  Delft,  the  shirt  and  waistcoat  worn 
by  William  IIL  of  England  the  three  last 
days  of  his  life,  sword  of  Yan  Speyk,  ^e 
armor  of  Admiral  Yon  Tromp,  etc.  The 
picture-gallery  and  moseam  are  open  dai- 
ly ft-om  9  A.M.  to  S  P.M.  There  is  a  very 
good  catalogue  fbr  sale. 

The  Kin^s  Palace,  which  is  near  the 
Museum,  is  built  in  the  Grecian  style, 
but  is  not  particularly  beantiftil  within 
or  without.  It  contains  the  state-rooms 
where  the  king  gives  andience  to  any  of 
his  subjects  every  Wednesday.  The  PaU 
ace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  contains  a  very 
good  collection  of  Dutch  paintrags,  and  a 
large  collection  of  chalk  drawings,  by  the 
old  masters.  It  was  formerly  the  proper- 
ty of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  The  Bkmer^ 
/ioffiB  a  handsome  Gothic,  irregular  build- 
ing, formerly  the  residence  of  the  Counts 
of  Holland.  It  is  now  occupied  by  differ- 
ent government  offices,  and  the  chambers 
where  the  States-General  meet. 

The  Hague  contains  a  large  number  of 
churches,  public  and  private  schools,  a 
state  prison,  a  library  containing  100,000 
volumes,  with  a  large  collection  of  medials, 
gems,  etc.  There  are  two  or  three  private 
galleries  of  paintings  that  are  well  worth 
a  visit ;  those  of  M.  Steengracht  and  M. 
Osthuis  are  the  principal.  There  is  a  fine 
equestrian  bronze  statue  of  William  I., 
prince  of  Orange,  near  the  Museum.  It 
was  erected  in  1848. 

We  would  most  strongly  advise  travel- 
ers not  to  leave  the  Hague  without  visit- 
ing T  Him  in  H  Bosch,  or  "  House  in  the 
Woods."  It  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
Queen  of  Holland.  The  king  visits  her 
here  once  a  year.  It  is  reached  by  the  el- 
egant promenade  the  VoarhmU,  a  fine  wide 
road  lined  with  elegant  mansions  and  rows 
of  trees.  The  "House  in  the  Woods" 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  finely-wooded 
park,  embeUbhed  with  artificial  lakes  and 
lovely  gardens.  Externally  it  is  of  an  un- 
pretending character,  but  within  it  has 
such  an  appearance  of  the  luxurious  home. 
The  queen's  apartments  were  teeming 
with  exquisite  litde  gems  of  painting,  stat- 
uettes, bronzes,  etc. ;  likenesses  of  Louis 
Niqwleon  and  his  lovely  empress  predom- 
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inating.*  The  billiard-room  is  hung  with 
family  portraits.  The  Orange  Hall,  or 
ballroom,  is  most  magnificent  in  pidnt- 
ings.  Ceiling,  walls,  and  all  are  covered 
Part  of  its  ceiling  was  painted  by  Rabeoi^ 
and  part  by  Jordaens,  while  Jordaena, 
Hondthorst,  and  others  finished  the  walla. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  hong  with  Chinese 
silk,  beaatifnlly  worked.  £it  then  its  frv- 
grant  gardens,  its  flowers,  its  butterflies, 
its  birds!  Ob,  what  music  I  The  most 
gorgeous  description  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
would  not  do  justice  to  it  Every  thing 
was  ft^sh  as  the  breath  of  spring,  bloom- 
ing as  a  rosebud,  and  fragrant  as  an  or- 
ange-flower. Surely  the  occupant  must 
be  happy  I     Ah!  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 


About  8  miles  ttom  the  Hague  is  the 
watering-place  of  Schevemmgem,  which  is 
very  fiuhionable  during  the  season.  Apart- 
ments may  be  had  at  any  ]mce,  although 
the  tariff  is  high.  It  was  from  this  place 
that  Charles  II.  embarked  for  England 
after  the  downfisll  of  Cromwell.  Omni- 
buses are  constantly  running  between  the 
village  and  the  Hague. 

From  the  Hague  to  Amsterdam  hyLeyden 
and  Haariem,  distance  86  miles.  Fare, 
first  class,  8  g.  10  c. ;  time,  2  hours. 

Leyden  is  a  town  of  87,000  inhabitants ; 
hotel,  Plaai  RoyaL  It  is  very  prettily  sit- 
uated on  the  Rhine,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  University,  which  has  500  students  and 
80  professors.  This  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished schools  in  Europe,  and  the  town 
long  maintained  the  appellation  of  the 
**  Athens  of  the  West."  It  has  a  very 
valuable  museum  attached  to  it.  The 
8tadAui$,  or  town  hall,  contains  some  very 
fine  lectures ;  among  them  is  a  portrait  of 
the  brave  burgomaster,  Peter  Yanderwerf, 
who  so  bravely  defended  the  town  when 
besieged  by  the  Spaniards  in  1574.  The 
inhabitants  lived  on  dogs,  cats,  and  rats 
for  weeks  after  their  provisions  had  given 
out.  They  were  finally  relieved  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  inundated  the  coun- 
try.    There  is  a  monument  erected  to  his 

*  Although  the  qneen  was  occupying  her  apart- 
ments at  the  time  the  author's  party  called,  she 
very  Undlj  went  out  to  walk,  that  we  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  eTamtne  them.   The  pro- 

Srietor  of  the  H.  de  TEun^  was  our  conductor, 
e  lieing  her  steward  or  purveyor,  whldi  ao- 
counU  iot  the  kindness  we  experienced. 
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memory  in  the  Church  of  Sahit  Pancns. 
There  is  also  a  picture  by  Wappers,  repre- 
sentiiig  the  siege.  In  the  Mosenm  of  Nat- 
oral  Histovy,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  tlirae  are  some  remarkable  mineral 
productions,  among  which  is  the  largest 
topaz  in  the  world ;  also  a  piece  of  natiye 
gold  weighing  nearly  17  pounds.  Tlie 
Botanical  Ga^lens,  Dr.Siebold's  Ji^Muiese 
Ck>Uection,  and  the  Egyptian  Collection, 
are  all  well  worth  a  Tisit. 

Haarimn  contains  80,887  inhabitants; 
hotel,  Zto»i<f(7r.  This  town  is  well  known 
in  history  for  the  remarluble  and  prolong- 
ed siege  which  it  endured  in  1678.  It  last- 
ed seven  months;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  when  wasted  by  famine,  having  con- 
sumed every  thing  within  the  walls,  they 
determined  to  make  a  sortie  and  cut  theb 
way  through  the  enemy's  camp.  The 
Spaniards,  hearing  of  this  desperate  de- 
termination, offered  pardon  and  amnesty 
If  they  would  yield  the  city  and  deliver 
up  67  Of  their  principal  citizens.  For  the 
sake  of  the  starving  women  and  children, 
67  of  the  citizens  voluntarily  yielded  them- 
selves up.  The  city  surrendered  to  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  who  basely  violated  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  putting  all  the 
garrison  and  nearly  2000  of  the  citizens  to 
death. 

Haarlem  was  formerly  famous  for  its 
bleacliing-works,  as  well  as  for  its  cotton 
manufactures;  but  both  of  these  branches 
of  industry  have  fallen  off.  It  is  a  great 
mart  for  the  sale  of  bulbous  roots,  tulips, 
hyacinths,  and  others,  which  are  very  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  its  outskirts,  and 
supply  tiie  floricultural  tastes  of  the  most 
distant  portions  of  Europe.  When  the 
tulip  mania  was  at  its  height  in  Europe, 
the  most  fabulous  prices  were  pidd  for  the 
bulbs  of  Haarlem.  Instances  are  record- 
ed where  $2000  was  paid  for  a  single  bulb. 
The  public  gambled  in  them  as  they  do  in 
the  different  stocks,  and  they  were  bought 
and  sold  without  ever  appearing  in  the 
transaction.  The  highest  price  any  of 
thera  now  brings  is  $60,  although  the  av- 
erage price  Is  about  26  cents.  There  b 
one  horticulturist  who  exports  annually 
800,000  crocuses,  200,000  tulips,  100,000 
hyacinths,  and  100,000  ranunculuses,  be- 
sides other  flowers. 

The  principal  edifice  in  the  city  is  the 
Church  of  SL  Bavon,  a  vast  Gothic  struc- 
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ture  with  a  high  square  tower,  from  which 
there  is  an  extensive  view.  It  contains 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  Continent,  the  great 
orgtm^  which  has  6000  pipes  and  60  stops. 
Its  largest  metal  pipe  is  16  inches  in  diam- 
eter. It  fills  up  the  whole  of  one  end  of 
the  church,  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof. 
It  is  played  on  certain  days,  when  all  are 
admitted  gratuitously.  At  all  other  times 
the  fee  is  $6  for  the  organist  and  $1  for 
the  blower.  The  party  may  be  large  or 
small,  it  makes  no  difference.  Under- 
neath the  organ  are  three  excellent  stat- 
ues, representmg  Faith,  Hope,  and  Chari- 
ty,. Opposite  the  church  is  a  statue  of 
Lawrence  Coster,  the  reputed  inventor  of 
movable  types. 

At  the  south  of  tlie  city  there  is  a  wood 
of  considerable  extent.  In  it  there  is  a 
pavilion  fitted  up  as  a  fucture-gallery ,  con- 
taining the  woiks  of  Dutch  living  artists. 
This  elegant  mansion  was  built  by  a  bank- 
er of  Haarlem  named  Hope,  and  sold  by 
him  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  for  a  res- 
idence for  Ills  brother  Louis.  It  now  be- 
longs to  the  King  of  Holland.  The  neigh- 
borhood round  Haarlem  is  beautifully  laid 
out  in  plantations  and  public  walks,  and 
sprinkled  with  lovely  villas.  The  famous 
engines  that  pumped  out  the  Lake  of  Haar- 
lem, nearly  1,000,000,000  tuns  of  water, 
aro  well  worth  a  visit.  By  means  of  this 
stupendous  undertaking,  60,000  acres  of 
land  have  been  redeemed  and  made  pro- 
ductive. The  appearance  of  the  countr}', 
as  we  ppproach  Amsterdam,  is  very  in- 
teresting, causeways,  canals,  sluices,  and 
wind-mills  in  every  direction. 

AnuierdaLin^  derived  from  to  "  dam'*  the 
river  '^Amstel,"  which  runs  through  the 
city,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions.  This  commercial  capital  of  Hol- 
land, and  one  of  the  most  wonderfhl  in  Eu- 
rope, contains  274,981  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotels  are  H,  Anutely  Bracket  Doelen 
Hotels  a  most  admirable  hotel,  one  of  the 
very  best  in  Holland:  it  has  large  and  spa- 
cious baths  connected  with  it ;  H,de$  Pays- 
BaSf  a  finely-conducted  and  most  comfort- 
able hotel.  The  first  named  is  a  new  and 
magnificent  house,  admirably  managed. 
There  is  a  telegraph  ofiice  in  the  house, 
and  stables  attached. 

The  city,  nearly  crescent-shaped,  has  had 
its  ramparts  planted  with  trees  and  convert- 
ed into  boulevards,  the  inhabitants  trust* 
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ing  their  safety  to  the  facility  for  innn- 
dating  the  atiTTOimding  country.  On  both 
aides  of  the  Amstel,  in  the  centre  at  the 
city,  the  streets  and  canals  are  very  Irreg- 
ular ;  bat  running  parallel  with  the  walls 
are  four  canals,  and  streets  not  easily 
matched  in  any  other  city  in  Europe,  either 
for  their  length,  width,  or  eleganoe  of  their 
buildings.  They  are  called  Pi^cenGracht, 
Keyser  Gracht,  Heeren  Gracht,  and  Singel 
Gracht.  These  are  so  intersected  with 
other  canals  tiiat  they  divide  the  city  into 
90  islands,  which  are  crossed  by  nearly  800 
bridges,  partly  wood  and  partly  stone.  The 
principal  streets  are  about  two  miles  long. 
The  houses  are  neariy  all  of  brick,  large 
and  well  built  The  whole  city,  however, 
wharves,  streets,  houses,  and  canals,  is 
buUt  on  piles  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
mouths  of  the  canal  which  open  into  the 
River  T  (pronounced  eye),  and  also  that 
of  the  River  Amstel,  are  provided  with 
strong  flood-gates,  and  a  dike  ia  erected 
upon  the  side  of  the  town  nearest  the  sea 
to  guard  against  the  chance  of  inundations. 
The  harbor  is  secure  and  spacious,  and  tlie 
largest  ships  come  close  up  to  the  quays 
and  warehouses. 

The  Ro^  Pakux  is  the  finest  boilding 
in  the  city,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  noblest 
to  be  any  where  met  with :  it  stands  in  an 
open  square  or  space  called  tho  damm. 
This  fine  structure,  regarded  by  the  Dutch 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  is  erect- 
ed on  a  foundation  of  over  13,000  piles :  it 
is  282  feet  in  length,  286  in  depth,  and  116 
high,  exclusive  of  the  cupola,  which  is  41 
feet  higher,  and  from  the  top  of  which 
there  is  an  excellent  view  of  this  most  sin- 
gular city.  The  palace  is  richly  adorned 
with  pillars  and  various  works  of  art. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  Bonaparte  it  be- 
came his  palace.  It  was  built  between  the 
years  1648  and  1655.  It  contains  one  lai^ 
hall  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  used  for 
a  ballroom,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe :  it  is  125  feet  long  by  55 
feet  wide,  and  is  lined  with  white  Italian 
marble.  The  palace  contains  many  splen- 
did paintings :  one  of  the  most  attractive 
is  Van  Speyk  blowing  np  his  ship  sooner 
than  yield  to  the  Belgians. 

The  J/tMeum,  containing  an  excellent 

collection  of  about  500  pictures,  including 

several   masterpieces,  principally  of  the 

Dutch  and  Flemish  schools^  is  open  to  the 
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public  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays ;  on  oth« 
er  days  1  gilder  admission  fee  U  charged* 
Catalogues  contsinijig  fiu>4iBiile8  of  tho 
different  painters'  autographs  are  for  sale, 
price  1^  gilder.    This  cataloigae  also  gives 
you  the  original  cost  of  moat  of  the  pk* 
tures,  also  the  cost  to  place  them  in  this 
gallery.     One  of  the  best  pictures  here,  al- 
though one  of  the  smallest,  is  Gerard  Dew's 
Evening  School :  the  efiect  of  se veral  can- 
dles is  magnificently  rendered.     The  pic- 
ture is  about  14  by  20  inches :  it  cost,  in 
1766^  $800 ;  in  1808,  when  purchased  for 
the  Museum,  it  cost  $8700.      The  great 
lion  of  the  gallery  is  considered  the  Baki* 
quet  of  the  Civil  Guard.  This  chel-d'ceavre 
of  Van  der  Heist  represents  a  banquet  of 
the  Gctrde  Bauryeoite,  which  took  place  June 
18,  1648,  in  the  grand  Salle  da  St.  Loris 
Docle  in  the  Singel  at  Amsterdam,  to  cel- 
ebrate the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Mubs- 
ter.     The  25  figures  which  compose  this 
picture  are  all  portraits.    Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds says :  **  Of  this  picture  I  had  heard 
great  commendations ;  but  it  as  far  exceed- 
ed my  expectation  as  that  of  Rembrandt, 
the  Kig^t  Watch,  fell  bdow  it."     Rem- 
brandt's **La  Bonde  de  Kuit,'*  as  well  as 
his  "  Five  Masters  of  the  Drapers'  Com- 
pany," axe  considered  remarkable  works, 
notwithstanding  Sir  Joshua's  opinion.   Te- 
niers'  Body-Guard,  Temptation  of  St.  An- 
thony, and  Hour  of  Repose,  are  all  excel- 
lent works.      The  New  Church  contains 
some  fine  monuments,  particularly  ono 
erected  hi  honor  of  the  brave  Admiral  De 
Ruyter.     The  Old  Church  of  St  Kichoks 
has  some  of  the  finest  painted  windows  in 
Europe. 

Amsterdam  b  famous  for  the  number  of 
its  charitable  institutions:  there  are  over 
twenty  of  different  descriptions  in  the  ci^*-. 
You  never  see  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
the  street  covered  with  rags,  and  a  case 
of  drunkenness  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

To  obviate  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  navigating  the  shallow  water  of  tho 
Zuyder-Zee,  a  ship-canal  has  beei|  con- 
structed from  Amsterdam  to  the  Helder,  a 
distance  of  50^  miles,  and  at  an  expense 
of  about  $5,000,000.  This  magnificent 
work  is  20  feet  deep,  and  sufficiently  wido 
for  two  large  |hips  to  pass  each  other. 
The  dues  are  moderate,  and  it  has  been  of 
the  greatest  service  to  Ainsterdam. 

There  are  three  theatres  in  Amsterdkm, 
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wlddi  are  opened  aHenately  ererf  niglrt 
in  the  week,  Sundays  excepted.  The 
perftmiances  are  in  Dutch,  ItaUan,  and 
FraBcfa.  Tliere  are  alao  two  smaller  ones, 
when  smoking  is  allowed,  with  concerts 
at  Fraseati^a.  An  Eagfish  writer  says 
the  D«ftch  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Chinsaei  like  that  indaetriova  aad 
eeenomkal  nee,  they  keep  their  hogs, 
tbsir  doeks,  aad  other  donieBtlc  airimals 
eoastaatly  on  board  their  ressels.  Their 
cabins  display  the  same  nsatnuss  as  the 
paclora  of  their  ooantiymeA  on  shore.  The 
women  employ  themsetves  in  all  Ae  do- 
mestio  ofiees,  and  are  asMnoos  in  embd- 
lishing  their  little  sitting-rooms  with  the 
labors  of  the  needle ;  and  many  of  them 
hare  little  gardens  of  tnlips,  hyacinths, 
anemones,  aad  Tarions  other  flowers.  Some 
of  these  vessels  are  of  great  length,  bnt 
gsneraUy  narrow,  soitable  t»  the  canals 
and  slnieeo  of  the  towns. 

Ship-bnildBig  is  cairied  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  Amsterdam.  There  are  also  man- 
nihetares  of  linen,  cotton,  sUk,  with  dis- 
tUleriea  and  breweries,  tanneries  and  to- 
bacco mannfisctories.  The  art  of  oatting 
diamonds  and  other  stones  for  the  lapidi^ 
rics  has  here  attained  a  great  perfeotioB. 
The  ftctories  or  diamoad-milb  are  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews.  If  yoa  are  not  a 
dealer  in  diamonds,  yoa  can  obtain  per- 
mission to  witness  the  process  of  catting 
and  polishing  the  stones.  The  miHs  are 
worked  by  steam-engines ;  the  machfaiery, 
acting  on  metal  plates,  canses  them  to  re- 
r^rfre  with  leaiAd  rapidity.  On  these 
pfartes  pnlTerized  diamond  is  laid.  The 
diamond  to  be  polished  is  then  placed  on  a 
cap  of  amalgamized  dno  and  qnicksUver, 
and  pressed  on  the  plates.  Diamond  dnst 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  cat  diamond. 
When  a  diamond  is  to  be  eut^  the  diamond 
dast  is  pat  on  a  very  fine  wire,  and  drawn 
rapidly  backward  and  forward.  Hence 
the  origin  of  **  diamond  eat  diamond." 
The  Jews  of  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp  mo- 
nopolise nearly  the  whole  of  tiiis  trade. 
The  refineries  of  smalt  and  betax  are  pe- 
caliar  to  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  the  mana- 
firatnres  of  vermilion  and  roage.  Steam- 
ers leave  for  Hamburg  every  five  days ; 
also  to  London,  Hull,  St.  Petersburg,  Stock- 
hcdm,  and  Bfarseilles. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  see  the 
town  ofBroeky  about  6  miles  east  of  Am- 


sterdam. Ton  take  the  steam  ferty^Kmi 
to  Wateriand,  and  a  carriage  from  there  to 
the  village.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  principally  land- 
ed proprietors  or  retired  merdiants,  but 
more  celebrated  for  the  extreme  ck«nli- 
ness  of  its  houses  and  streets,  the  attention 
to  which  has  been  carried  to  an  absurd  and 
ridiculous  excess.  The  houses  are  mostly 
of  wood,  painted  white  and  green;  the 
finonts  of  many  of  tiiem  are  painted  In  va- 
rious colors ;  the  rooft  are  of  polished  tile, 
and  the  narrow  streets  are  paved  with 
brick,  or  little  stopes  set  m  patterns.  Car- 
riages can  not  enter  the  town;  you  can 
not  even  ride  your  hotae  through  it^  but 
mast  lead  him  or  leave  him  oatside.  The 
natives  are  very  much  like  the  Turks: 
they  take  off  their  shoes  before  entering 
their  houses,  and  walk  in  slippers  or  in 
their  stockings.  Even  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, when  he  visited  Broek,  was  obliged 
to  comply  with  this  custom. 

Saardam, — Steamers  Jeave  Amsterdam 
eveiy  two  hours  for  Saardam  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  This  town  is  remarkable  for 
two  things— containing  the  cottage  in  which 
Peter  the  Great  lived  while  learning  the 
trade  of  a  shipwright,  and  the  immense 
number  of  its  frind-mills.  Peter  the  Great, 
founder  of  the  m^em  dynasty  of  Russia, 
visAted  Holland  in  order  to  learn  the  art 
of  ship-bailding,  that  he  might  be  enabhd 
to  instruct  his  subjects.  He  was  trouble 
so  madi  by  the  crowd  of  gazers  who  as- 
sembled to  see  him  work,  that  he  left  the 
employ  of  Mynheer  Calf,  in  whooe  yard  he 
worked,  and  entered  the  dodc-yard  of  the 
East  Indian  Company  in  Amsterdam,  that 
being  inclosed  by  walls.  He  subsequent- 
ly worked  in  the  dock-yards  of  Deptfonl, 
England.  The  cottage  was  purcbsised  by 
the  late  Queen  of  Holland,  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  it  inclosed 
with  shutters.  Every  portion  of  it  is  cov- 
ered with  the  names  of  visitors,  even  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  caused  a  tablet 
to  be  placed  over  the  mantle-piece  with 
the  inscription,  **  Nothing  too  small  for  a 
great  man.'*  Saardam  contains  about 
11,000  faihabitants.  It  is  the  Greenock  of 
Amsterdam,  and  splendid  fish  dinners  may 
be  got  at  the  Otter  Hotel,  Its  distance 
from  Amsterdam  is  9  miles ;  time  by  steam- 
er, 1  hour.  Many  of  the  400  wind-mills  at 
this  place  are  kept  continually  grinding  a 
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volcanic  tofii,  which,  when  mixed  with 
lime,  makes  terraas,  which  has  the  remarlc- 
able  property  of  becoming  harder  when 
submerged  in- water;  oonseqaently,  very 
valuable  to  the  Dutch  in  the  construction 
of  their  locks  and  dikes. 

Fron^  Avuterdam  to  Oberhaiuen  iy 
UtrechL,  <md  Amheimj  and  Emmerich,  dis- 
tance U2  miles.  Fare,  first  class,  8  g.  80 
c. ;  time,  4  h.  80  m.  by  express. 

The  ride  to  Utrecht  is  veiy  pleasant; 
the  neat  farm-houses,  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens blooming  with  flowers,  the  canals  and 
rich  green  fi^ds,  the  villas  and  summer* 
houses  of  the  rich  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam, the  whole  quiet,  soft,  and  subdued, 
create  an  impression  never  to  be  effaced. 

£r<rvcA<  contains  60,428  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels are  Pa^-Bai,  H,  Bdlevue,  and  H,  Katttd 
Van  Antwerpen.  It  is  a  well-built  and 
agreeable  city,  and  carries  <hi  considerable 
trade  by  means  of  rivers  and  canals.  It 
has  been  the  scene  of  several  important 
events  in  history.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
belonged  to  the  warlike  bishops,  who  de- 
rived their  title  from  its  name. .  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Rhine,  which  is  here  rednced 
to  a  very  insignificant  stream,  the  larger 
portion  of  its  waters  passing  into  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Mouse.  The  principal  objects 
of  attraction  in  the  city  %re  the  Caikiiraiy 
the  tower  of  which  stands  on  one  side  and 
the  church  on  the  other ;  the  nave  of  the 
church  was  carried  off  by  a  storm  in  1674. 
The  tower  is  820  feet  high,  firom  the  top  of 
which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  of 
Holland  may  be  had.  The  sexton  and  his 
family  live  half  way  up  this  steeple,  and 
all  his  children  were  bom  there  I  The 
church  contains  several  fine  monuments. 
The  Mint,  UmversUtf,  and  Jfiueum  are  the 
remaining  attractions.  The  University 
contains  nearly  500  students,  and  has  a 
fine  collection  of  minerals.  The  ramparts 
have  been  formed  into  a  boulevard  and 
planted  with  trees ;  that  on  the  side  of  the 
canal  forms  an  agreeable  proi&enade.  The 
MaUbaan  \b  a  beautifiil  avenue  of  lime- 
trees  half  a  mile  in  length  and  ei^ht  rows 
deep.  They  were  so  very  beautifiil  that 
when  Louis  XIY.  was  ravaging  the  coun- 
try, he  gave  an  express  order  that  they 
should  be  spared.  The  house  in  which 
the  famous  trea^  of  1713  was  signed, 
which  gave  peace  to  Europe,  has  been 
pulled  down ;  the  treaty  of  1579,  which 
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separated  Holland  from  Spain,  was  signied 
in  the  University. 

The  first  bishop  of  Utrecht,  St  WiUi- 
brord,  was  an  Englishman,  who  left  Eng- 
land in  the  seventh  century  to  convert  the 
heathen.  The  I\ype  ordained  him  bishc^ 
and  Charles  Martel  presented  him  wi&i 
the  castle  of  Utrecht  as  a  residence.  The 
museum  of  agricultural  implements  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  Lotds  Bonkparte. 
Utrecht  has  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
large  manufactures  of  woolen,  silk,  and  lin- 
en fabrics.  It  has  more  spacious  squares 
and  fewer  canals  than  most  Dutch  towns. 
It  b  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Adrian  VI. 
The  gates  of  the  city  close  at  9  o'clock,  bat 
a  small  fee  will  open  them  at  any  hour. 

About  six^miles  frvm  Utrecht  is  a  Mo- 
ravian colony,  well  worth  a  visit.  Near  it 
is  Hie  celebrated  mound  erected  by  80,000 
men  under  ICarshal  Gramraont,  in  memory 
of  the  day  on  which  Bonaparte  was  crown- 
ed emperor.  The  whole  army  were  thirty- 
two  days  in  raising  it. 

AnAmm  contains  81,792  inhabitants. 
Hotels  are  H,  Bdoiden,  H.  de$  PajfS'Bas^ 
Golden  Eaglej  The  Stm,  and  Boards  Head. 
Thb  town  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Rhine, 
and  is  the  chief  place  in  Guelderknd ;  it 
contains  nothing  of  importance  to  detain 
the  traveler,  although  its  suburbs  are  very 
beautifiil.  Most  travelers  start  here  in 
Steamers  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Rhine, 
but  we  intend  to  come  down  the  Rhine. 
If  your  time  should  be  limited,  and  you  do 
not  wish  to  go  fivther  east,  this  is  the  best 
place  to  take  a  steamer  to  make  the  ascent. 
(See  return  route  for  description  of  the 
cities  on  the  Rhine.) 

We  now  arrive  at  the  first  Prussian  town : 
Emmerich,  containing  a  population  of  5000 
souls,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  consid- 
erable of  a  garrison.  Baggage  is  here 
examined.  Hotd  Boyal,  near  the  station. 
Nothing  of  interest  to  be  seen. 

From  Emmerich  to  D&seeldorf,  about  2| 
hours. 

DCi8seldorf(SUt) Hotels:  Breidenbacher 
Hof,  excellent,  and  the  worthy  host,  Mr. 
Ci^llan,  is  ever  alive  to  promote  the  com- 
fort of  his  visitors;  Hotel  Domhardt,  Drei 
Beidkikronen  (Three  Imperial  Crowns). 
These  are  in  the  city — Enropaiecher  Hof, 
very  excellent,  and  Prim  wm  Pmnen,  near 
the  Coin  and  Minden  Railway. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  (hero 
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about  1200  feet  broad,  and  trevened  by  a 
bridge  of  boats),  at  the  junction  of  the  small 
river  IXissel,  is  situated  the  city  of  DQssel- 
dorf,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Berg.  It  has 
now  a  population  of  over  63,889,  which  is 
fast  increasing ;  many  new  and  handsome 
residences  being  in  course  of  erection, 
squares  being  laid  out,  and  great  improve- 
ments taking  place  daily.  DOsseldorf, 
until  the  peace  of  Luneville,  was  a  fortified 
town,  some  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen ;  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  surround- 
ed by  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  The 
Hof  Garten,  in  which  is  situated  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Prince  HohenEoUem^  cousin 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  abounds  with  beau- 
tiftilly-shaded  walks,  and  extends  fhmi  the 
Grand  Allee  down  to  the  Rhine,  and  is  the 
place  of  general  resort  for  the  inhabitants 
of  this  famed  littie  city,  which  contains  at 
present  nothing  worthy  of  notice  save  the 
school  of  its  living  artists  (and  a  very  pop- 
ular school  it  is  among  American  art-lov- 
ers). They  occupy  tiie  palace  near  the 
Rhhie  built  by  the  Elector  John  William, 
whose  bronze  equestrian  statue  stands  in 
the  market-place.  The  main  portion  of 
the  edifice  was  destroyed  by  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  French  in  1794.  It  was  here, 
up  tp  1805,  the  flunons  collection  of  pic- 
tures— now  of  world-wide  celebrity,  and 
known  as  the  Munich  Gallery — ^were  to  be 
seen.  All  were  at  that  time  removed  save 
one  large  painting  of  inferior  quality, 
"  The  Ascension  of  theViigin,"  said  to  be 
by  Rubens,  which  was  left  behind  with 
some  few  old  and  worthless  specimens  of  a 
by-gone  age. 

There  is,  however,  a  most  remarkable 
collection  of  drawings  by  the  old  masters 
of  neariy  15,000  in  number,  including  sev- 
eral by  Raphael,  A.  Montagna,  Guide,  Ro- 
mano, Domenkhino,  Miduiel  Angelo,  Ti- 
tian, etc.,  etc ;  also  about  880  water-color 
oopiea  of  the  most  remarkable  paintings  of 
the  Italian  school  from  the  fourth  century 
by  Rantoul.  Below  this  gallery  is  the  pub- 
lic library. 

The  modem  school  of  DOsseldorf  artists, 
which  has,  most  curiously  enough,  risen 
up  tmce  the  removal  of  the  old  picture- 
gallery,  was  only  originated  in  1828,  under 


the  direction  of  the  great  Cornelius  (a  na. 
tive  of  the  town),  in  whose  studio  most  of 
the  distinguished  artists  of  this  school  first 
displayed  their  now  acknowledged  talents. 
The  artists  in  1880  purchased  the  celebra- 
ted residence  of  the  poet  Jacoby,  and  there 
established  their  club,  known  as  the  *'MaI- 
kasten"  (Painters*  box).  Strangers  can 
easily  procure  admission  thereto  by  intro- 
duction of  any  artist,  and  then  can  have 
the  proud  privilege  of  roaming  through  the 
gardens  where  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing 
(the  poet),  and  all  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  their  thne  were  wont  to  congregate. 

In  the  Allee  Strasse  is  situated  Schulte*s 
Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  where  daily  new  pic- 
tures are  placed  on  exhibition  fresh  from 
the  easels  of  the  most  distinguished  artists. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  painters  of 
this  school,  every  work  issuing  from  their 
studios  is  placed  in  this  gallery,  if  only  for- 
a  few  days,  it  is  the  lounge  for  the  more 
wealthy  class  of  residents  as  well  as  all 
passing  visitors,  and  here  we  often  meet 
the  principal  artists,  who  come  in  to  criticise 
or  praise  each  other*8  works.  Achenbachs, 
Sohn,  Hildebrandt,  Preyer,  Tiddcman, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  usually  to  be  found  there, 
watching  with  pride  the  growing  talents 
of  their  younger  brethren. 

Another  collection  of  good  pictures  can 
always  be  found  at  Conzen*s  (Hohe 
Strasse) ;  admission  free. 

There  is  an  English  Church  service  on 
Sundays  at  the  German  Protestant  Tem- 
ple, Berger  Strasse,  at  11}  A.M. 

A  most  noteworthy  fact  is  the  establish- 
ment in  this  city  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Mooren,  the  oculist,  who,  to  aid  the  poor, 
has  given  up  a  most  lucrative  practice  to 
take  the  management  of  the  Ophthalmic 
Institution  of  this  town.  Thousands  of 
cases  yearly  are  either  cured  or  their  suf- 
ferings alleviated  by  this  most  worthy  ben- 
efector  of  the  human  race.  Parties  frxnn 
all  parts  of  the  world  flock  to  this  young 
man — ^from  China,  India,  Africa,  America, 
England — nay,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state 
from  whence  they  come  not;  and  though 
large  sums  are  frequently  ofi'ered  to  secure 
his  services,  yet  the  poor  are  the  first  to 
meet  attention  at  his  hands. 
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The  States  of  Gemumy  extend  over  a 
large  area  of  Central  Europe,  between  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  on 
the  north  and  sooth,  from  the  Netherlands 
and  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  on  the 
west,  to  the  borders  of  Poland,  Galicia, 
and  Hungary  on  the  east.  These  distances 
embrace  600  miles  in  the  direction  of  lati- 
tude, and  nearly  700  in  the  direction  of 
longitude,  and  the  total  area  which  they 
comprehend  is  little  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  square  miles. 

Within  this  extensive  range  the  people 
are  nearly  throughout  German,  and,  with 
some  minor  modifications,  the  language, 
customs,  usages,  and  manners  are  the  same. 
It  is  in  regaM  to  religious  and  political  in- 
stitutions that  the  chief  differences  are  to 
be  noted.  Southern  Germany  is  Catholic ; 
Northern  Germany  has  for  the  most  part 
embraced  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Lotlieran  or 
Reformed  Church.  The  former  exhibits 
in  most  of  its  governments  the  forms  of 
absolute  monarchy,  while  the  latter  has 
made  at  least  some  progress  toward  the 
development  of  free  institutions. 

But,  although  the  Germans  are,  in  a  ge- 
ographical sense,  one  people,  with  a  com- 
mon language,  and  altlioi^^  their  writers 
are  fond  of  indulging  in  dreams  of  a  com- 
mon nationality,  Grermany  is  by  no  means 
one  politically.  It  is  divkled  into  not  less 
than  27  states  of  various  sizes  and  popula- 
tion, and  in  which  various  forms  of  gov- 
ernment prevail.  The  two  principal  of 
these  states  are  Austria  and  Prussia,  which 
embrace  tliree  fifths  of  the  entire  extent 
of  Germany.  The  whole  are  embraced  in 
the  following  table. 

These  different  states,  while  possessing 
many  characteristics  of  climate  and  natu- 
ral productions  in  common,  have,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  larger  of  them  are  ooncemed, 
some  features  which  are  peculiar  to  each, 
which  will  be  noticed  as  we  pass  tlirongh 
their  various  countries. 

**For  nine  centuries  previous  to  1792 
Germany  formed  an  empire,  governed  by  a 
sovereign  elected  by  the  different  states. 
For  the  purpose  of  aidministration,  the  em- 
pire was  divided  into  ten  circles,  and  com- 
prised, besides  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
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Austria  (upper  and  low. 
er) 

AnstrlAt  with  her  dif- 
ferent provlnoei .... 

Pnuwia  (excluding  her 
Polbh  territories). . . 

Bavaria 

WGrtemburg; 

Baden 

Saxony*  

Mecklenburg  -  Schwe- 
rin» 

Hesse-Darmstadi* 

UoUteln  and  Lauen- 
burg* 

Oldenbnrg* 

Brunswick* 

Saxe-Welmar* 

Saxe-Meiaingen* 

Saxe-Cobarg-(}otha* . . 

Hechlenborg-SlreUts*. 

Saxe-Altenbiiig^ 

Waldeck* 

Reuse  (Younger)* 

lippe-Dekmold* 

Anhalt-Denau* 

Schwarzb.-  RudoUtadt* 

Schwarzburg  •  Sonders- 
hausen* 

Ltpp»4ohanml»eig" . . . 

Reuse  (Elder)* 

Hamburg  (free  cUy)". . 

Lubcck*  •* 

Bremen*        ^^ 


12,1HW 


2,173,000 


238,000  86,000,(K)0 


150,875 

20,628 

7.658 

5,018 

6,770 

4,845 
8,761 

8,720 
9,421 
1,581 
1,419 

J!7l 

790 
767 
5101 
461 
448 
488 
1,017 
831 

9?T 
907 
144 

151 
127 
106 


23,600,543 
4,519,000 
1,748,000 
1,868,000 
1,836,000 

524,000 
^,000 

627,000 
279,000 
269,000 
261,000 
163,000 
150,000 

94,000 
182,000 

68,000 

77,000 
106,000 
166,000 

66,000 

68,000 
81,000 
88,000 
188,000 
47,000 
78,000 


177 

150 

167 
153 
227 
SSO 
817 

108 
227 

U3 
115 
176 
183 
16T 
18T 
122 
26S 
126 
171 
246 
150 
206 

in 

140 
220 


The  States  marked  thus  * 
Narth  Crerman  (Confederation. 


belong  to  the 


the  Margravate  of  Moravia  and  the  Duchy 
of  SileslL    Its  capital  was  Vienna. 

**  The  Diet,  or  general  assembly  of  the 
.empire,  which  was  composed  of  three  col- 
leges, was  convoked  by  the  emperor;  he 
was  assisted  in  the  administradon  of  af- 
faiin  by  the  Anlic  Council,  which  exercised 
the  functions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
empire.  The  conquests  of  the  French,  and 
the  annexation  of  Belgium  and  the  other 
countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine  to 
France,  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
in  1806.  Tills  wad  replaced  temporarily 
by  the  Coi^ederatum  if  ike  likme,  which 
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had  for  its  object  mutual  assistance  and 
the  maintenance  of  peace  among  the  con- 
federate parties,  who  consisted  of  the  king 
of  Bavaria  and  WCirtembarg  and  several 
petty  sovereigns.  The  Confederation  was 
established  at  Paris  12th  of  July,  1806, 
under  the  protection  of  Napoleon.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  firom  time  to  time  considerably 
aogmented  till  its  dissdotion  in  1818. 

*'  In  1815,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  estab- 
lished the  Germamc  ComfedenUumf  com- 
posed of  all  the  states  of  Germany,  who 
formed  an  alliance  to  secure  the  integrity 
of  their  laws  and  their  respective  territo- 
ries, and  to  maintain  the  peace  and  order 
of  tlie  whole.  The  di£fierent  states  con- 
tributed to  the  military  force  in  proportion 
to  their  population.  The  Confederation 
was  represented  by  an  assembly  called  the 
Dietf  composed  of  deputies  from  the  differ- 
eqt  states,  the  seat  of  which  was  Frank- 
Ibrt  on  the  Main.  This  state  of  matters 
continued  until  1848,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  replace  the  German  Diet  by 
a  repreeeotative  Parliament,  to  meet  at 
Frankfint  on  the  Main.  Such  a  body,  com- 
posed of  600  representatives,  did  meet  at 
Frankfort,  March  30,  and  drew  up  a  plan 
of  representation,  In  accordance  with  which 
the  first  German  National  Assembly  was 
elected,  and  met  likewise  at  Frankfort, 
M^  18, 1848. 

'*This  Assembly  elected  Archduke  John 
of  Austria  to  be  lord  lieutenant  or  regent 
(Jiiecktverweser)  of  this  newly-constituted 
German  Empire.  The  same  prince  was 
in  like  manner  elected  regent  by  the  Diet, 
when  sitting  in  Frankfort,  and  with  this 
transaction  the  existence  of  the  Diet  may 
be  said  to  have,  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
virtually  terminated. 

'*  The  newly-constituted  Assembly  pro- 
ceeded to  form  a  constitution  tor  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  which,  however,  after  being 
passed,  was  not  recognized  by  the  several 
important  states.  Discussion  ensued ;  and 
on  May  80, 1840,  the  Assembly  resolved  to 
transfsr  its  place  of  meeting  to  Stuttgart. 

**  But  this  resolution  not  being  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  government,  it  resolved  to 
remain  at  Frankfort,  while  a  large  body  of 
the  members  withdrew  to  Stuttgart,  where 
the  so-9^ed  German  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned for  June  6th.  This  was  the  final 
death-blow  to  that  assembly,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  destined  to  play  so  important 


a  part  in  German  history.  Subsequently 
to  this  period  Prussia  endeavored  to  form  a 
confederation,  with  herself  at  the  head  of  it. 
This  plan  was  opposed  by  several  states, 
including  Austria,  which  last,  proceeding 
to  act  on  the  old  law  of  the  ConfiBdera- 
tion,  by  which,  since  1815,  the  Diet  of  Ger- 
man States  had  been  annually  assembled 
at  Frankfort,  convoked  the  Diet,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  Prussia. 
With  the  exception  of  Prussia  and  Olden- 
burg, all  the  states  obeyed  the  summons. 

**  Subsequently  to  this  period,  the  pre- 
tensions of  Prussia  to  form  and  head  a  sep* 
arate  confederation  nearly  involved  Ger- 
many in  a  general  war,  which  was,  howev- 
er, happily  prevented.  Meetings  between 
the  ministers  of  Prussia  and  Austria  took 
place,  and  differences  were  so  far  arranged 
that  these  two  leading  powers,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  states,  united  in 
attempting  to  re-constitute  the  German 
Confederation,  which  was  finally  accom- 
plished, and  the  Assembly  met  at  Frank- 
fort May  80th,  1851." 


PRUSSIA. 

The  startling  events  of  1866  are  so  re- 
cent, and  die  affairs  of  Germany  so  unset- 
tled, that  for  the  present  we  refktun  from 
stating  the  political  status  of  this  country 
as  a  whole. 

The  present  ruler  of  Prussia  is  Freder- 
ick William,  bom  March  22, 1797 ;  became 
regent  October  9, 1858 ;  and  succeeded  his 
brother  January  2, 1861,  under  the  title  of 
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William  I.  His  son,  tho  Prince  Boyal, 
married  the  Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  January  25, 1858. 
The  lung  is  descended  fh>m  the  younger 
branch  of  the  house  of  HohenEoUem,  which 
has  been  rapidly  angmenting  in  imppr- 
tance  for  the  past  five  hundred  years, 
while  the  elder  branch  has  been  dying  out. 
Prussia  is  goyemed  by  a  Constitution, 
adopted  January  81, 1850.  The  present 
territory  of  Prussia  is  148,606  square  miles, 
nearly  three  times  the  extent  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  population  is  24,089,548, 
nearly  half  of  whom  are  Protestants,  eight 
million  Catholics,  ninety-two  thousand  of 
other  Christians,  and  over  three  millions 
of  Jews.  The  receipts  and  expenses  of  the 
government  are  a  little  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty.five  millions  of  dollars,  the 
debt  about  three  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lions. The  army  of  the  Northern  Confed- 
eration, when  on  a  peace-footing,  is  820,000 
men,  on  a  war-footing  977,262.  The  navy 
comprises  eighty- nine  vessels  of  various 
size,  carrying  five  hundred  and  sixty-three 
guns  of  difi'erent  calibre. 

The  Germim  Cuttoms  League.  ^Vniii 
lately  every  different  state  in  Germany 
had  its  own  custom-houses,  its  own  tariff 
and  revenue  laws,  which  frequently  dif- 
fered very  widely  from  those  of  its  neigh- 
bors. Each  petty  state  endeavored  to  pro- 
cure a  revenue  for  itself  or  to  advance  its 
own  industry  by  taxing  or  prohibiting  the 
productions  of  those  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, and  customs*  officers  and  lines  of 
custom-houses  were  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  being  reciprocal  and  depend- 
ent. Now,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  this  immense  country,  there  b  nothing 
to  prevent  the  freedom  of  commerce.  A 
commodity,  whether  for  consumption  or 
transit,  that  has  once  passed  the  frontier 
of  the  League,  may  be  subsequently  con- 
veyed without  let  or  hinderance  through- 
out its  whole  extent. 

The  duties  are  received  into  a  common 
treasury,  and  are  apportioned  according  to 
the  population  of  each  of  the  allied  states. 

Throughout  Germany  thirty  pounds  of 
haggage  is  allowed  free  of  expense ;  all 
above  that  is  charged.  If  3^u  have  much 
heavy  baggage,  make  arrangements  to  send 
it  ahead,  as  very  often  the  director  will  not 
allow  over  fifty  pounds  in  case  the  baggage 
car  is  full. 
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Money, — Accounts  are  kept  in  Pmsski 
in  thalers  and  sflver  groschens.  30  silver 
groschen=l  thaler.  1  thaler =73  cent* 
U.  S.  In  Brunswick  and  Hanover,  1  tha- 
ler =24  good  groschens.  The  silver  coins 
are  marked  8  dnen  thaler =1^  thaler =24}c. 
U.  S. ;  i  thaler=12i  c.  U.  S. ;  ^  thaler = 
6^  c.  U.  S.;  Jj  thaler=8  c.  U.  8. ;  and  1 
sitver  groechen.  Prussian  gold  coins  are, 
doMe  Friedrichs  d'Or^  marked  10  thaler = 
$8  40  U.  S.;  single  Friedridks  d'Or,  mark- 
ed  5  thaler=t4  20  U.S.;  half  Fnedricks 
tPOr,  marked  2}  thaler=$2  10  U.  S.  The 
copper  coins  are,  1,  2,  8,  4  pfennings;  12 
pfienniiigs=l  silver  groschen.  Dedine 
taking  paper  money. 

The  traveler  will  notice  that  the  gold 
coin  is  marked  at  a  less  figure  than  it  act- 
ually passes  for.  For  instance,  ten-thaler 
pieoes  pass  for  11  thalers  and  10  silver  gros- 
chen. We  have,  however,  given  its  actual 
value  in  dollars  and  cents  U.  S.  currency. 

There  is  a  police  regulation  throughout 
Germany  compelling  the  proprietor  of  ev- 
ery hotel  to  hang  up  in  each  apartment  of 
his  house  a  regulated  tariff,  with  all  the 
charges  for  rooms,  meals,  servants,  com- 
missaires,  or  vcUeii  de  pXaee,  If  it  is  not 
hung  up,  you  may  insist  on  seeing  it. 
The  rates  are  examined  periodically  by  a 
proper  officer  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  when  he  thinks  a  charge  too 
exorbitant  he  has  it  reduced.  The  aver- 
age prices  are :  bedroom,  1st  floor,  50  c. ; 
2d  floor,  87^  c.  Table  d'hote,  60  c ;  break- 
&st,  with  beefsteak,  bread,  butter,  coffee 
or  tea,  85  c. ;  valet  de  place,  50  c.  per  day. 

From  Emmerich  to  Oberhauten  Station, 
distance  88  miles.  At  this  station  we 
change  cars,  taking  the  train  coming  di- 
rect frt)m  Cologne  to  Berlin,  via  Minden, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Magdeburg. 

From  Oberhauten  to  Minden,  distance 
118  miles.  Time,  7  hours.  Fare,  1st  class, 
6th.9s.g.=$4  66U.S. 

Minden,  a  strongly-fortified  town  on  the 
River  Weser,  contains  15,000  inhabitants. 
Hotds,  Eieembakn  Gatthof  and  Stadt  Lon- 
don, The  new  barracks  and  cathedral  are 
its  principal  buOdings.  The  last  has  some 
very  pretty  windows.  The  fortifications 
were  blown  up  by  Frederick  the  Qreat  at 
the  end  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  but  have 
since  been  rebuilt.  A  little  north  of  the 
town  lies  the  field  where  the  battle  of  Min- 
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den  was  fought  in  1759,  where  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Branswick  defeated  the  French. 
The  Weser  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  stone 
bridge  600  feet  long,  one  of  the  arches  of 
which  was  blown  up  by  tlie  French  in 
1818.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  here 
of  sufficient  importance  to  detain  the  trav- 
eler. Ton  change  cars  at  this  station,  and 
have  time  for  reAieshments.  There  is  a 
small  steamer  on  the  Weser  which  plies 
between  Minden  and  Bremen,  to  which  an 
•xcorsion  might  be  made. 

Brtmm,  —  'Popu]Atiaa  76,000.  Hotels 
H.  de  Nordf  HiUmamCs,  and  H.  de  V  Eu- 
rope. Bremen  is  an  independent  and  free 
city,  and  only  second  to  Hamburg  as  a 
seat  of  Gkrman  commerce.  The  greater 
number  of  German  emigrants  for  America 
embark  at  this  port.  It  is  built  on  both 
banks  of  the  Weser,  about  40  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  fortifications 
of  the  city  having  been  destroyed,  the 
grounds  on  which  they  stood  have  been 
laid  o^t  as  public  gardens,  with  rivulets 
and  sheltered  walks.  It  has  considera- 
ble manufactures,  among  the  principal  of 
which  are  those  of  snuff  and  cigars — the 
latter  are  the  largest  in  the  world — ^besides 
numerous  distilloies  and  breweries,  Unen 
and  woolen  foctories,  sugar  refineries,  tan- 
neries, soap  and  oil  works.  It  exports 
large  quantities  of  linen  and  woolen  goods, 
provisions,  and  grain.  The  literature  of 
Bremen  renders  her  the  principal  empori- 
um of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and 
other  countries  traversed  by  the  Weser, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  has  a  large 
and  incrMising  trade.  The  city  is  govern- 
ed by  a  senate,  called  Dk  Wktkeit  (<*The 
Wisdom").  The  principal  buildings  are, 
the  Cathedral,  built  in  1160 ;  the  Church 
of  St  Ansgarius,  with  a  spire  825  feet  in 
height ;  the  new  town  hall,  formerly  the 
archiepiscopal  palace,  a  buil^Ung  of  the 
same  elaborate  character  as  the  town  halls 
of  Bruges  and  other  cities  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Beneath  the  old  town  hall,  built 
in  1405,  are  the  fomous  wine-cellars,  con- 
taining vats  filled  with  hock,  said  to  be 
over  100  years  old.  In  one  compartment 
of  this  cellar  are  some  casks  called  ''Rose 
and  the  12  Apostles !"  It  is  said  the  hock 
contained  in  &em  is  150  years  old,  and  was 
formeriy  sold  for  two  dollars  a  glass !  Ves- 
sels of  laige  size  stop  atBremerliaven,  near 
the  mon£  of  the  river.    Those  drawing 
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18  or  14  feet  of  water  ascend  as  far  as 
Yegesack,  18  miles  below  Bremen,  and 
those  not  drawing  more  than  seven  feet 
come  up  to  the  city.  Steamers  leave 
twice  a  week  for  New  Tork.  Fare  $120. 
From  Bremen  to  Hull,  every  Tuesday; 
f^om  Bremen  to  London,  every  Monday 
and  Thursday.     Fare  $10. 

From  Mimdtn  to  Hatwvery  distance  40 
miles. 


KINGDOM  OF  HANOVER. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  occupies  a 
large  part  of  northwestern  Germany.  Its 
northern  boundary  is  the  North  Sea;  on 
the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Prussian 
dominions ;  on  the  east  by  Prussia  and  the 
course  of  the  River  Elbe,  which  divides  it 
from  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein ;  and  on 
the  west  by  Holland.  A  small  detached 
portion  of  Hanover  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  by  the  little  territory 
of  Brunswick.  In  the  detached  part  of 
Hanover,  to  the  southeast,  is  the  metallif- 
erous group  of  the  Harts  Mountains,  their 
highest  summit,  the  Brocken,  funous  for 
its  spectral  appearances — a  gigantic  repro- 
duction of  the  figures  of  the  spectator  and 
of  surrounding  objects  upon  the  white  veil 
of  mbt  which  envelopes  the  mountain  at 
early  dawn. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  has  lately 
been  incorporated  with  that  of  Prussia. 
The  late  reigning  family  derived  its  ori- 
gin firom  the  union  of  the  Marquis  d'Este, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  with  a  wealthy 
princess  of  Bavaria,  the  issue  of  which 
received  the  surname  of  Guelph  ttam 
his  maternal  ancestors,  and  inh^ted  the 
dukedom  of  Bavaria.  Heniy  the  Proud, 
third  in  descent  from  him  last  mentioned, 
married  Gkrtrude,  the  ruling  princess  of 
Brunswick.  Their  son,  well  known  in  the 
history  of  the  Crusades  as  Henry  the  Lion 
(bom  1129),  was  the  first  Gudfk  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry II.,  king  of  England,  and  ftrom  this  mar- 
riage both  the  houses  of  Brunswick  and 
Luneburg  are  descended.  The  Reformation 
numbered  the  princes  of  Brunswick  among 
its  most  zealous  supporters,  and  their  sub- 
jects, during  the  thirty  years*  war,  warmly 
seconded  their  anti-papid  efforts.  Ernest  of 
2^11,  the  reigning  duke,  was  one  of  the  roost 
eloquent  defenders  of  Luther  at  the  Diet 
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of  Woims.  His  ende&vors  to  improve  the 
people,  by  establishing  clerical  and  gener- 
al schools,  when  learning  was  esteemed 
only  by  the  few,  show  him  to  be  a  man  of 
enlightened  views.  His  grandson,  Ernest 
Augustus,  married  Sophia,  granddaughter 
of  James  I.  of  England  (by  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  the  Elector-Palatine), 
and  on  this  marriage  was  founded  tlie  claim 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick to  the  English  crown,  iicknowledged 
by  Parliament  in  1701.  George  Louis  was 
issue  of  this  marriage,  and  became  King 
of  England  in  1714^  from  which  time  till 
1887,  at  the  death  of  William  lY.,  both 
England  and  Hanover  have  had  the  some 
sovereign.  The  Salic  law,  which  is  in 
force  in  Hanover,  by  which  the  crown  does 
not  pass  in  the  female  line,  then  conferred 
the  Hanoverian  crown  on  Ernest,  d«ke  of 
Cumberland,  fifth,  but  eldest  surviving  son 
of  George  III. 

In  1804  Prussia  took  possession  of  Han- 
over, but  ceded  it  in  the  same  year  to 
the  French,  who  eonstituted  it  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  established  in 
1808  to  make  a  kingdom  for  Jerome  Bona- 
parte. At  the  peace  of  1813,  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  reclaimed  his  rightful  do- 
minions, which  were  much  enlar^ged  by 
the  stipulationa  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
and  formed  into  a  kingdom,  until  absorbed 
in  1806  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Hammer,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
sandy  plain,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Leine, 
an  affluent  of  the  Weser.  Population 
74,000.  Principal  hotels  are  H,  de  JRus- 
aia.  If,  de  Rogale,  and  II.  de  PEurope, 
There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  Hanover  of 
much  importance,  although  it  is  the  res- 
idence of  the  king.  The  old  town,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  has  crooked  and 
narrow  streets,  and  is  poorly  built  and 
dirty.  The  streets  of  the  new  town  are 
more  regular,  and  lined  with  handsome 
houses,  particularly  George  Street  and 
Frederick  Street,  opening  on  Waterloo 
Plata,  which  serves  for  a  parade-ground. 
It  is  aidomed  with  a  handsome  monumental 
rotunda  of  Liebnitz,  the  philosopher  and 
mathematician.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
square  stands  the  Waterloo  column,  156 
feet  high,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
Hanoverians  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo. On  the  north  side  of  the  square 
stands  a  statue  of  General  Alten,  com- 
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mander  of  the  Hanoverian  legion  in  Spain. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  roy- 
al palace  or  Schton,  of  very  good  exteric»r, 
and  splendidly  fitted  up  within.  The  Bit- 
ter-Saal,  or  Knight*s  Hall,  is  splendidly 
furnished,  and  contains  some  very  fine  por- 
traits. Among  the  best  are  Napoleon, 
Wellington,  George  I.,  II.,  HI.,  IV.  of 
England.  The  Reliquarium  contains  some 
very  curious  relics,  some  of  which  were 
brought  from  Palestine  by  Henry  the  lion. 
The  Opera-house  ia  a  very  handsome  build- 
ing; cdso  the  Mint)  Arsenal,  and  viceroy's 
palace.  The  royal  stables,  where  the 
well-known  breed  of  black  and  cream-ool- 
ored  Hanoverian  horses  are  kept,  are  well 
worth  a  visit.  This  is  the  same  stock  that 
draws  the  state  carriage  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  The  Sckkut  Kircke  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  churches  in  the  city;  it  con- 
tains the  remains  of  the  Electress  Sophia 
and  her  son,  Geoige  I.,  king  of  England. 
In  the  pLctnre-gallery  of  Bauroth  Hansman 
there  are  some  very  fine  pictures. 

About  half  a  mile  ftom  Hanover  is  Mount 
BriUiaxt,  the  king's  countiy  residenoe,  and 
formeriy  the  seat  of  Count  Walmsden,  who 
enriched  it  with  a  gallery  of  very  fine  plo- 
tures.  About  one  and  a  half  miles  distant 
is  the  old  palace  of  HerruihaQsen,  the  fa- 
vorite residence  of  George  I.,  who  built  it 
for  his  mistress,  Countess  Platen.  It  is 
heavy  and  tasteless,  and  appears  to  be  go- 
ing to  decay.  The  gardens  are  laid  out 
in  the  old  French  slyle — straight  walks, 
lined  with  high  clipped  hedges.    . 

If  wishing  to  visit  Hamburg,  here  leave 
the  direct  road  passing  Celle  and  Luneburg. 

CtUe  is  a  beautifid  town,  noted  for  its 
inhabitants  speaking  the  language  in  its 
greatest  purity.     The  Handel  School  is 
liighly  spoken  of,  as  is  its  principal,  Dr.  • 
Feidler. 

From  Hanover  toBrwuwick  is  87  miles. 

DUCHY  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

The  duchy  of  Brunswick  emfaraees  three 
detached  portions  of  moderate  size,  in- 
closed between  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
and  the  Prussian  dominions,  together  with 
several  pieces  of  much  smaller  extent 
The  inhabitants  of  this  duchy  are  mostly 
descended  from  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Saxons,  and  the  low  German  language  is 
nniventtl  among  the  viUagers,  except  on 
the  Harz  Mountains,  where  the  mining 
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population  tpeak  hi^  German.  Personal 
courage  and  open-heartedness  are  the  lead- 
ing characteriBtics  of  the  Brunswickers. 
T^y  are  allowed  to  be  the  best  situated, 
in  point  of  comfort  and  village  economy, 
of  all  the  Germans,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  country  is  indicative  of  good  order 
and  prosperity.  It  is  one  of  the  best-gov- 
erned states  in  Europe.  The  public  debt 
is  less  than  one  million  of  dollars,  and  is 
being  rapidly  reduced. 

The  present  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the 
last  of  the  house  of  Welf,  who  held  the 
united  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  In 
their  rivalry  with  the  Swabian  house  of 
Hohenstanfen,  in  the  12th  century,  the  par- 
ty  of  the  powerful  Welfs  was  stronger  in 
Italy  than  in  Germany,  and  the  jealousy 
entertained  of  their  power  in  the  former 
country  caused  all  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire to  unite  with  the  Erapermr  Frederick 
Barbarossa  in  humbling  theuL  Heniy  the 
Lion,  having  revised  to  aid  that  emperor 
in  his  wars  with  the  free  Italian  cities  and 
the  Pope,  was  deprived,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Diet  in  1180,  of  both  his  duchies,  and  only 
left  the  possession  of  his  allodial  domains 
of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg  (or  Hanover), 
which  were  subsequently  split  into  numer- 
ous branches,  but  merged  finally  into  the 
still  reigning  lines  of  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick, which  is  the  elder  branch.  As  such 
the  crown  of  England  would  have  de- 
volved to  this  line,  which  claims  descent 
from  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  on  the  exp 
tinction  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  had  not  the 
Duke  of  LnneburcT,  afterward  George  I., 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth, 
Countess  Palatine,  the  daughter  of  James 
L  of  England,  procured  a  prior  claim  to 
the  younger  line. 

Treaties  of  mutual  inheritance  exist  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  succession  only  passes  to  the 
female  side  when  legitimate  male  heirs  fail. 
The  intimato  family  connection  which  in 
the  last  century  subsisted  between  the 
houses  of  Brunswick  and  the  reigning  fSam- 
ilies  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  engaged 
the  princes  of  Brunswick  in  political  alli- 
ances with  these  two  powers,  in  opposition 
to  France  and  occasionally  to  Austria.  The 
Prussian  army,  at  the  outset  of  the  disas- 
trous campaign  of  1806,  was  commanded 
by  the  Duke  Charles  William  Ferdinand 


of  Brunswick,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Jena. 
Although  he  had  declared  his  duchy  neu** 
tral,  and  no  Brunswick  troops  were  with 
the  Prussian  army,  yet  his  lands  were 
immediately  seised  by  the  conqueror,  and 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia. His  youngest  son,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, after  the  death  of  bis  eldest,  and  the 
abdication  of  his  second  brother,  the  sole 
remaining  heir,  served  some  time  in  the 
Prussian,  and  afterward  in  the  Austrian 
army.  In  1809  this  adventurous  prince 
raised  a  small  corps,  and  attempted,  hi  co- 
operation with  the  grand  Austrian  army, 
to  excite  a  diversion  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  but,  finding  his,cause  ruined  by  the 
victory  of  the  French  at  Wagram,  he  cross- 
ed the  whole  of  Germany  at  the  head  of  a 
small  body  not  exceeding  2000  men,  and 
marched  tiom  the  Bohemian  frontier  to 
tlie  sea-coast  near  Bremen.  Eluding  and 
alternately  fighting  the  various  French 
corps  which  crossed  his  passage,  with  equal 
good  fortune  and  bravery  he  succeeded  in 
embarking  for  England,  where  his  troops 
joined  the  British  army,  with  permission 
to  retain  the  black  uniibrm  which  their 
bravery  had  rendered  celebrated,  and 
served  until  1814  in  the  Peninsula.  Hav- 
ing regained  his  dominions  under  the  stip- 
ulations of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Freder- 
ick WilUam  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
while  maintaining  his  position  at  Quatre 
Bras,  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. In  the  German  Confederation  Bruns- 
wick has  the  thirteenth  voice  conjointly 
with  Nassau,  and  has  two  voices  in  the 
Plenum. 

Brwuwickf  capital  of  the  duchy,  con- 
tains 51,000  inhabitants.  Hotels  axe  ff. 
tTAngleierrtyH^dePrusHy  and  Sckrieder, 
Henry  the  Lion  made  this  city  his  resi- 
dence in  the  12th  century,  fortifying  and 
adorning  it  From  this  prince  the  present 
royal  family  of  England  are  descended. 
The  principal  objects  of  curiosity  to  be 
seen  are  the  new  palace  otRe^damchhtt: 
it  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Grow  Uof, 
which  was  burnt  by  the  mob  in  1889.  It 
is  a  tasteful  Greek  structure,  and  is  ele- 
gantly furnished,  containing  many  very 
pretty  modem  pictures,  and  some  of  the 
old  masters.  The  exorbitant  fee  of  two 
doUan  is  charged  for  admission,  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  it.  The  Caikedral  of  Si. 
Bkuee  was  finished  by  Henry  the  Uon : 
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it  is  an  interesting  solid  stmctnre  in  the 
Byzantine  Gothic  style.  It  contains  the 
monuments  of  Henry  the  Lion  and  his  wife 
Matilda  (sister  of  Richard  C<Bar  de  Lion). 
In  the  vaults  beneath  the  church  lie  the 
coffins  of  Duke  Charles  William  Ferdi- 
nand,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  and 
his  son,  Duke  Frederick  William,  who  fell 
at  Qoatre  Bras,  nobly  avenging  his  father's 
death.  Small  black  flags  (the  color  of  his 
nniform),  presented  the  one  by  the  matrons, 
the  other  by  the  maidens  of  Brunswick, 
hang  above  Duke  Frederick's  coffin.  Close 
to  these  lies  the  coffin  of  CaroUne  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  unfortunate  queen  of  G^eorge  IV., 
king  of  England.  The  church  contains 
numerous  relics  brought  f^om  the  East  by 
Henrj''  the  Lion,  his  own  statue,  the  high- 
priest's  servant's  ear,  the  bone  of  a  whale 
which  was  formerly  passed  off  as  one  of 
Goliath's  ribs,  and  various  other  articles. 
Near  the  Cathedral  stands  a  large  bronze 
lion,  said  to  liave  been  cast  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  brought  from  there  by  Henry 
the  Lion,  who  placed  it  upon  a  pedestal  in 
front  of  his  palace,  on  the  site  of  which  a 
barrack  now  stands. 

The  Mmeutrij  also  near  the  Cathedral, 
contains  numerous  gems  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  Among  the  former  there  is  a 
portrait  by  Raphael,  an  Adam  and  Eve  by 
Giorgione,  portraits  by  Rembrandt  and  Al- 
bert DQrer,  a  Marriage  Contract  and  a 
Musical  Party  by  Steens,  a  Crucifixion  by 
Bonvenuto  Cellini.  Among  the  leading 
antiquities  there  is  a  stone  carving  of  St. 
John  Preaching  in  the  Wilderness  by  Al- 
bert D&rer;  Kosciusko's  cup,  carved  in 
prison ;  Luther's  ring,  the  sword  of  Duke 
Frederick  William,  and  the  uniform  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  The  museum  is  open 
daily  (Mondays  excepted)  from  11  to  1; 
at  all  other  times  a  fee  of  2}  Prussian  dol- 
lars is  charg^  for  a  party.  The  church 
of  St,  Andrewty  with  its  steeples,  one  of 
which  is  820  feet  high,  containing  a  bronze 
font,  and  that  of  St,  Catharine,  with  paint- 
ings by  Diebrich,  and  stained-glass  win- 
dows from  designs  by  Cranach  and  DQrer, 
as  well  as  the  church  of  St,Martm,  in  the 
pointed  Gothic  style,  are  interesting  to 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts. 

Brunswick  contains  numerous  manufac- 
tories of  linen  and  woolen  stuff,  hardware, 
etc.,  with  many  excellent  schools  and  char- 
itable institutions.    The  city  has  a  very 
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quaint  appearance,  with  innumerable  ga- 
bles, high-pitched  roofs,  and  overhanging 
stories,  one  above  the  other,  the  tope  of  the 
houses  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  streets 
often  making  close  approach  to  one  anoth- 
er. The  city  is  surrounded  with  pretty 
walks,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  former 
ramparts ;  here  the  citizens  have  erected  a 
cast-iron  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  the  two 
dukee  who  fell  at  Jena  and  Qnatre  Bras : 
it  is  60  feet  high.  About  a  mile  from  the 
city  is  the  monument  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  patriot  Schill,  who  was  shot  by 
the  French.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
rising  against  the  French  in  1808,  was  un- 
successfiiil,  captured,  and  shot,  with  many 
of  his  companions  in  arms.  The  body- 
guard of  the  present  duke  wear  the  fame 
imiform  that  distinguished  the  Duke  Fred- 
erick William— jet  black,  with  death's  head 
and  cross-bones.  Lessing,  the  celebrated 
German  author,  is  buried  in  the  Magni 
Kirchhof;  there  is  also  a  statue  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Hate  Lesging ;  he  was  a  long 
time  litirarian  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

From  Brunswick  to  Magd^mrg,  distance 
68  mOes.  Fare,  first  ckss,  85  s.  g.  =  $2  10 ; 
time,  2  h.  14  m. 

Prussian  Saxony  embraces  the  middle 
course  of  the  Elbe,  with  some  diversified 
territories  to  the  west  of  that  river;  it 
includes  numerous  small  manufacturing 
towns,  besides  several  places  of  greater 
size  and  importance. 

Magdeburg,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 
It  contains  79,000  inhabitants.  Hotels 
are  Erzherzog  Stephan  and  Stadi  London, 
Its  citadel  is  built  on  an  island  in  the  Elbe, 
which  runs  through  the  town.  Magde- 
burg is  noted  for  its  manuikctures  of  cot- 
tons, woolens,  gloves,  lace,  porcelain,  and 
tobacco.  It  has  an  active  trade,  which  is 
facilitated  by  steam  packets  on  the  Elbe. 
The  town  is  very  ancient,  having  been  in 
existence  since  flie  8th  century.  It  suffer- 
ed much  dtiring  the  religious  wars  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  but  most  of  all 
when  it  was  sacked  by  the  ferocious  Tilly, 
and  80,000  of  its  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  murdered  in  the  most  brutal 
manner.  It  resisted  the  Anstrian  army 
under  Wallenstein  for  seven  months.  It 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French  in 
1806,  and  also  in  1813. 

The  principal  and  perhaps  the  onl^  bniUU 
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Sng  worthy  of  note  is  the  IhmJardke  or 
Cathedral,  and  that  18  truly  splendid.  The 
interior  is  magnificent,  and  contains  many 
intereeting  and  highly-finished  scnlptor- 
ed  monuments.  It  was  badly  osed  by  the 
Flrench,  who  turned  it  into  a  stable ;  it  has, 
howeyer,  been  lately  restated  by  the  Prus- 
sian government  at  an  enormous  expense. 
The  principal  monuments  are  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Ernest:  it  is  in  bronae,  and  sur- 
rounded by  figures  of  the  twelye  apostles ; 
the  tombs  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  of 
his  queen  Editha ;  a  monument  of  Bake,  a 
canon  of  the  church,  who  saved  it  fh>m  de- 
struction by  interceding  with  Tilly,  whose 
schoolfjallow  he  was.  There  is  also  the 
monument  of  the  woman  of  Asseburg,  who 
was  buried  alive,  made  her  eecape,  returned 
to  her  hnsband  the  ni^^t  alter  her  burial, 
had  several  children,  and  lived  nine  years 
after.  In  the  old  market,  opposite  the 
Rsthhans,  stands  the  equestrian  statues 
of  the  Emperor  Otho  and  his  two  queens : 
it  was  erected  in  979.  The  Reformer  Lu- 
ther went  to  school  in  Magdeburg,  and 
used  to  sing  ftom  door  to  door  to  earn  suf- 
ficient to  support  him.  The  French  Gen- 
eral Camot  is  buried  here :  he  was  Minis- 
ter of  War  when  Kapdeon  was  First  Con- 
sul, and  during  the  hundred  days  was  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior ;  he  was  budshed  fh>m 
France  at  the  Bestoration,  and  died  at  Mag- 
deburg in  1821. 

From  Magd^bmg  to  BerKn,  dist^nc^  89 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  140  a.  (?.  =$8  41 ; 
time,  8  h.  5  m. 


BERLIN. 

Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  contains 
702,437  inhabitants.  The  best  hotel  is  the 
Grand  Hotel  de  Rome,  It  b  a  new  and 
magnificent  building,  containing  200  rooms 
and  saloons,  with  every  comfort  that  can 


be  obtained  in  a  first-class  house.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Unter  den  Linden,  the 
most  fitthionable  thoronghfiire,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  King's  Palace, 
Royal  Museum  and  Picture-gallery,  and 
other  public  buildings.  The  dining-rooms 
are  the  most  magnificent  in  Germany,  the 
cooking  admirable,  the  landlord,  Mr.  Mtth« 
ling,  particularly  attentive  to  his  guests, 
and  the  prices  are  more  reasonable  than  in 
other  first-class  houses.  Berlin  is  situ- 
ated on  the  River  Spree,  a  small  sluggish 
stream,  and  is  ordinarily  the  residence  of 
the  monarch.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
handsomest  cities  in  Europe,  being  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  a 
garrison  of  20,000  soldiers.  The  Spree 
intersects  the  city,  insulating  one  of  its 
quarters,  and  is  crossed  by  more  than  fifty 
bridges  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The 
Spree  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  canals  with  the  Oder, 
as  well  as  the  Elbe,  so  that  the  interland 
water-communication  of  Berlin  is  exten- 
sive. 

The  most  prominent  objects  of  attraction 
to  the  stranger  are  the  splendid  palaces 
and  other  buildings  found  upon  either  side 
of  the  principal  street,  called  Unter  den 
Linden^  from  its  magnificent  avenue  of 
limes.  At  one  extremity  of  this  street  is 
the  Brandenburg  gate,  which  forms  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  dty,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch, 
erected  in  1789.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  Pro- 
pylnum  at  Athens.  The  Car  of  Victory 
on  the  top  was  taken  to  Paris  by  Napoleon 
as  a  trophy,  but  was  returned  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Most  of  the  other 
streets  are  plain  and  without  ornament; 
but  there  are  some  extensive  open  spaces 
or  places  adorned  with  statues. 

The  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  is  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent monuments  in  Europe ;  covering  the 
sides  of  a  pedestal  of  granite,  twenty-five 
feet  high,  are  bronze  groups,  size  of  life, 
of  all  the  leading  generals  and  statesmen 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  amounting 
in  all  to  thirty-one  persons;  chief  among 
these  are  four  of  his  generals :  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  Prince  Heinrich  of  Prus- 
sia, General  Seydlitz,  and  General  Zie- 
then.  At  each  comer  of  the  pedestal, 
above  the  groups,  are  figures  of  Justice, 
Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance ;  be- 
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tween  these  are  bas-reliefi  representing 
different  periods  in  the  life  of  Frederick : 
the  Mose  teaching  him  history ;  Merouiy 
giving  him  a  sword ;  walking  in  the  gur« 
dens  of  his  palace,  surrounded  by  his  fa- 
vorite companions,  greyhounds ;  playing 
on  his  flute ;  in  the  weaver's  hut ;  draw- 
ing the  plan  of  a  battle  after  his  defeat  at 
Rollin.  On  the  front  tablet  is  the  foUow- 
ing  inscription :  **To  Frederick  the  Great 
Frederick  WiQiam  IIL,  1840,  completed 
by  Frederick  William  IV.,  1851."  The 
equestrian  statue  is  seventeen  feet  high, 
and  most  perfect  in  all  its  proportions ;  a 
mantle  hangs  from  the  monarch's  shoul- 
ders, his  stidc  hanging  from  liis  wrist;  all 
is  most  perfect  and  true  to  life.  It  is  the 
production  of  Ranch. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Museum,  which 
is  rich  in  works  of  art,  is  the  beautUU 
bronze  statue  of  the  Amazon,  by  Kiss. 
M.  Laing  says, "  Berlin  has  the  air  of  the 
metropolis  of  a  kingdom  of  yesterday:  no 
C^hic  churches,  narrow  streets,  fiintastic 
gable-ends,  no  historical  stone  and  lime,  no 
remnants  of  the  picturesque  age,  to  recall 
the  olden  time.  Voltaire  in  satin  breeches 
and  powdered  peruke,  Frederick  the  Great 
in  jack-boots  and  pigtail,  and  the  French 
classical  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  are  the  men 
and  times  Beriin  calls  up  to  the  traveler. 
Berlin  is  a  city  of  palaces,  that  is,  of  huge, 
barrack-like  edifices,  with  plUars,  statues, 
etc.,  etc." 

The  fixtures  which  strike  the  eye  in  the 
streets  of  Berlin  are  vast  fronts  of  build- 
Sngs,  ornaments,  statues,  inscriptions,  a 
profasion  of  gilding,  guard-houses,  sentry- 
boxes;  the  moval)le8  are  sentries  present- 
ing arms  every  minute,  offioers  with  fbatb- 
ers  and  orders  passing  unoeasingly,  hack- 
ney droskies  nitling  about,  and  numbers 
of  well-dressed  people.  The  streets  are 
spacious  and  straigfat,  with  broad  margins 
on  each  side  for  fbc^passengers,  and  a  band 
of  plain  flag-stones  on  these  margins  make 
them  much  more  waUutble  than  tlie  streets 
of  most  continental  towns.  The  open  ken- 
nels, which  are  Ixmrded  over  only  at  the 
gateways  of  the  palaces  to  let  the  car- 
riages cross  them,  must  be  particularly 
convenient  for  the  inlwbitants,  for  they 
are  not  at  all  particularly  agreeable.  Use 
reconciles  people  to  nuisances  which  might 
be  easily  removed.  A  sluggish  but  consid- 
vable  river,  the  Spree,  stagnates  through 
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the  town,  and  the  money  laid  out  in  stuo- 
co-work  and  outside  decorations  of  the 
houses  would  go  Ur  toward  covering  over 
their  drains,  raising  the  water  by  engines, 
and  sending  it  in  a  purifying  stream 
tlirough  every  street  and  sewer.  This, 
however,  is  now  being  rectified. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  differ- 
enoe  between  the  civilization  of  the  fine 
arts  and  that  of  the  useftil  arts  in  their  in- 
fluences on  social  well-being,  that  this  ei^, 
as  populous  as  Glasgow  or  Manchester, 
has  an  Italian  opera,  two  or  three  theatres, 
a  vast  pictuTB^alkiy,  a  statne-galkry, 
and  museums  of  all  kinds ;  a  musical  acad- 
emy, schools  of  all  descriptions,  a  Univers- 
ity with  142  professors,  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  science  who  can  be  collect- 
ed in  Germany,  and  is  nndonbtedly  the 
capital,  the  central  point  of  taste  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  of  mind  and  intelligence  in 
literature  for  a  vast  proportion  of  the  en- 
lightened and  refined  of  the  European  pop- 
nUtion. 

Berlin  owes  mnch  to  the  taste  and  mu- 
nificence of  its  sovereigiis.  The  quarter 
called  the  iView  iSteuft  was  built  by  the  great 
elector,  Frederick  William,  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  He  also  planned 
Unter  doi  Linden  Street,  and  otfaerwiae 
greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  the  ciiy. 
Tha  snoceediag  monarehs,  especially  Fred^ 
erick  I.,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  late 
monarch,  have  added  many  new  streets, 
squaVBS,  and  suburbs,  and  have  embellidi- 
ed  the  city  with  many  splendid  buildingB 
and  monuments.  The  long  bridge  of  stone 
which  crosses  the  Spree  has  a  Kne  eques- 
trian bronze  statue  of  the  great  elector, 
Frederick  William,  and  is  considered  a 
work  of  great  merit.  Opposite  the  Guard- 
house stands  the  bronze  statue  of  Blucher, 
and  on  each  side  stand  the  marble  statues 
of  Generals  Bulow  and  Schamhorst,  all  by 
Ranch. 

The  UfUer  den  Linden  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  streets  in  Europe.  It  is  about 
one  mile  long,  from  the  royal  palace  to 
the  Brandenburg  gate.  The  fine  avenues 
in  the  centre  are  composed  of  chestnut, 
linden,  plantain,  acacia,  and  aspen  trees, 
whose  various  foliage  contrasts  beautifully 
with  the  elegant  palaces  and  public  build- 
ings that  line  each  side  of  the  street.  Here 
are  the  palaces  of  the  Queen  of  Holland, 
Prince  William  of  Prussia  (son-in-law  of 
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QnMn  Victoria),  the  Academj  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  King's  Palace,  the  Opera-house, 
the  Arsenal,  and  the  Seminaries  of  the  Ar- 
tillery and  Engineers.  Here  ttie  fitfhion- 
able  and  wealthy  exhibit  themselres  and 
thdr  splendid  equipages. 

Berlin  is  the  first  city  in  Germany  for 
the  variety  of  its  manoikctnring  works. 
The  principal  are  thoee  of  cloths,  linen,  car- 
pets^ silks,  ribbons,  and  printed  cottons, 
Berlin  jewdry,  paper,  ptnroelain,  and  musi- 
cal instroBents.  It  is  the  great  centre  of 
iBstnustien  and  intelleetnal  development 
in  Northern  Germany.  Its  libraries  are 
large,  and  educational  establishments  very 
numerous.  Its  University,  founded  in 
1808,  oomprisiBg  sdiools  of  jurisprudence, 
medicine,  and  i^osophy,  has  nearly  two 
tiionsand  scholars.  It  has  an  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  an  Academy  of  Sciences,  an 
Academy  for  the  Encouragement  of  Indua- 
try,  and  an  Academy  of  If usie,  a  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  Society  of  Natural 
Hi^ocy,  a  Theological  Seminary,  schools 
of  Artillery,  Military  Engineering,  Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture,  Fating,  and  Music. 

The  Prussian  capital  has  numerous  ex- 
cellent hotels  and  caI^s,  and  its  public  con- 
veyances are  under  tiie  best  management. 
In  sammer,  upward  of  1000  drosdikiee 
are  kept  in  the  street  for  hire.  The  fores 
are,  for  1  or  2  persons  the  eowrte  or  drive, 
5  s.  g.  =12  c  U.  S. ;  8  or  4  persons,  one 
third  more;  and  by  the  hour,  17^  8.g. 
The  prices  at  hotels  are  high,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  rooms.  Diner  table  dliote, 
with  winet,  40  s.  g. ;  breakfost,  bread,  cof- 
fee, cutlets,  and  eggs,  20  s.g. ;  medium 
room,  20  s.  g. :  in  all,  about  $2  per  diem. 

The  suburbs  have  many  attractions. 
Outside  the  walls,  which  are  16  feet  higli, 
and  entered  by  16  gates,  we  have  the  TJder- 
ycirton,  in  which  a  oorso  has  been  establish- 
ed, and  the  Kretaberff^  a  sand-hill  south  of 
the  gate  of  Halle,  on  which  is  erected  an 
iron  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Prus- 
sians who  foil  in  the  war  with  Napoleon, 
and  whence  the  oidy  good  view  of  the  city 
is  obtained. 

The  churches  of  Berlin  are  not  of  mudi 
importance.  The  principid  one  here  is  the 
Caikedral  or  Dom,  It  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  Itst  century,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  being  the  burial-place  of  the 
royal  fomUy.  It  contains  the  coffin  of 
Frederick  TVilliam,  the  great  Sector,  and 


Frederick  I.,  king  of  Prussia.  It  also  con* 
tains  statues  of  various  electors.  Thtf 
"  Mendelssohn's  Choir"  chant  every  Sun- 
day at  10  A.M.  The  other  churches  are 
the  Church  of  Friedncktmerdar,  8t.  Peter'g, 
8t,  Nick4)la$-'4hlB  last  contains  the  tomb 
ofPnffsndorff;  toid  Si,  Hedwiff. 

The  Museum  ot  Berlin  stands  unrivaled 
in  Europe,  that  is,  if  taken  as  a  whole.  As 
a  building,  there  are  few  tliat  can  surpass 
it:  the  splendid  marble  columns  and  stair- 
cases, the  cleanliness  and  order  in  which 
every  thing  is  arranged,  renders  the  effect 
truly  magnificent.  Its  picture-gallery  may 
be  surpassed  by  the  picture-gallery  at 
Dresden,  or  the  Ufizzo  Gallery  or  Pitti 
Fhlace  at  Florence ;  but  the$  have  not  their 
Museum  of  Antiquities  nor  historical  relics. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  Museum  of  An- 
tiquities, on  the  second  the  Sc.ulptore-€kd- 
leiy,  and  on  the  third  the  Pioture-Gallery. 
In  the  rear  of  the  Old  Museum,  and  con- 
nected with  it  liy  a  covered  arcade,  stands 
the  Neto  Miueum^  a  most  sf^endid  building, 
rich  in  antiquities,  Egyptian  and  northern, 
as  well  as  historical  and  etimological  col- 
lections. In  front  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Old  Museum  stands  an  enormous  vase  of 
polished  granite  66  feet  in  ciroumference. 
It  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  block 
out  of  which  it  was  made  was  brou^t  from 
FOrstenwald,  a  distance  of  82  miles,  by 
floating  it  down  the  Spree.  It  was  polish- 
ed by  steam^ttgines,  and  placed  where  it 
now  stands  with  incredible  labor  and  ex- 
pense. The  front  walls,  or  portico  of  the 
Museum,  are  adorned  with  frescoes  jl>y  Cor- 
nelius, and  are  the  admired  of  all  admirers. 
•They  are  allegorical  representations  of  the 
creation  of  the  universe. 

The  Pioture-Gallery  is  divided  into  near- 
ly 40  different  departments,  containing  in 
the  first  division  the  pictures  of  the  Ital- 
ian, Fren^  and  Spanish  schools,  and  in 
the  second  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Ger- 
man. The  collection  of  pictures  here  has 
been  much  augmented  by  the  removal 
from  the  palaoe  of  Sans  Soud,  in  Potsdam, 
and  different  royal  palaces  in  Berlin,  the 
principal  worlES  of  art  contained  therein, 
which  has  been  done  with  the  permission 
of  the  king.  Tliere  is  a  very  fine  cata- 
logue published,  tiie  purchasing  of  which 
we  would  decidedly  recommend.  Fore- 
most in  this  gallery — not  as  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture to  look  at,  for  in  many  places  the  ccl- 
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or  IB  entirely  gone,  bnt  as  a  relic  of  the 
mighty  master — is  the  **  Madonna  Anca- 
jani"  of  Bapliael.  It  is  placed  in  a  large 
oaken  frame,  which  is  beantifolly  carved. 
It  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
stable  at  the  moment  when  the  magi  ar- 
rived to  worship  the  infimt  Christ.  There 
has  been  a  fine  copy  taken  of  it,  which  is 
also  shown.  It  derives  its  name  **  Anca- 
jani*'  from  its  former  owners. 

A  beantiftil  series  of  twelve  paintings  of 
the  Dutch  school  by  Van  Eyck  is  known 
as  "The  Worship  of  the  Spotless  Lamb." 
The  centre-piece  of  this  same  series  we  no- 
ticed in  our  description  of  Ghent.  Two 
pictures  by  Correggio — lo  and  the  Cloud, 
and  Leda  and  the  Swan — are  well  worth 
examination,  not  only  as  works  of  art,  nor 
for  the  celebrity  of  the  master,  bnt  on  ac- 
count of  the  incidents  connected  with  them. 
They  were  formerly  in  the  gallery  of  Phi- 
lippe, duke  of  Orleans,  whUe  Regent  of 
fiance,  and  were  considered  the  most  pre- 
cious gems  there.  After  his  death  tiiey 
descended  to  his  son,  Louis,  duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  was  renowned  for  his  piety. 
From  motives  of  fitlse  delicacy,  he  cut  out 
the  heads  of  lo  and  Leda,  and  burned  them. 
He  also  cut  the  picture  of  Leda  to  pieces, 
but  by  accident  the  pieces  were  not  de- 
litroyeid.  Both  pictures  were  purchased 
by  Frederick  the  Great.  The  head  of  lo 
was  replaced  by  a  French  artist,  and  that 
of  Leda  by  a  German.  You  can  hardly 
distinguish  that  they  have  ever  suflfered 
fh)m  any  ill  treatment.  In  the  Spanish 
school,  one  of  the  finest  paintings  of  Mu- 
rillo  is  St.  Anthony  embracing  the  infiiuit 
Savior.  There  are  several  fine  paintings 
by  Rubens,  among  which  is  his  Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus;  aportraitof  Duke  Adolph 
of  Guelderland  shaking  his  fist  at  his  fa^ 
ther,  by  Rembrandt;  a  bear-hunt  by  Sny- 
ders,  one  of  the  finest  pictures  jn  the  gal- 
lery. Teniers*  Temptation  of  St.  Antho- 
ny is  very  droU. 

The  entrance  to  the  Sculpture-Gallery  is 
most  magnificent  in  its  proportfons,  and 
decorated  with  antique  statues  and  origi- 
nal  tapestries.  The  principal  gems  here 
are  Canova's  Hebe,  the  antique  statue 
found  hk  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  of  the  Boy 
praying,  a  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  II., 
a  Venus,  and  the  bust  of  JuUns  Cssar 
standing  on  a  table  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
The  Antiquarium  is  filled  with  gems,  coins, 
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vases,  bronzes,  armors,  spean,  terracotta, 
and  all  kinds  of  earthenware. 

In  the  New  Museum  are  the  Egyptian 
curiosities  and  antiquities.  In  one  of  the 
halls  there  is  an  Egyptian  temple,  sur- 
rounded with  pillars,  and  inclosing  statues 
of  deities  and  kings.  The  whole  collec- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  Europe. 
Here  are  the  ancient  Egyptians*  weapons 
of  ofifense  and  defense,  implements  used  in 
the  various  arts,  articles  of  dress,  medicine- 
chests,  cooking  utensils,  instruments  used 
in  embalming,  such  as  brass  hooks  for 
drawing  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
mummies  of  sacred  animals  they  wor- 
shiped, the  contents  of  the  tomb  of  a  high- 
priest  brought  from  Thebes,  viz.,  2  mod- 
eb  of  such  vessels  as  navigated  the  NUe 
in  former  days,  completely  rigged,  with 
figures  of  a  dead  body  and  party  of  mourn- 
ers on  board ;  a  priest's  wand,  the  leg  and 
skull-bone  of  an  ox.  These  antiquitiea 
fill  five  difl^rent  apartments,  and  aro  most- 
ly the  collections  of  M.  Leipeius,  General 
Ifinutola,  and  M.  Passalacqua. 

The  Berlin  Museum  is  very  rich  in 
historical  collections  and  works  of  art. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  Lifo  of  Christ, 
carved  in  wood,  an  ivory  crucifix  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  a  bead  carved  in  wood  by 
Albert  DQrer,  an  ornamented  cabinet  made 
for  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Pomerania.  The 
jnindpal  relics  are  the  decorations  and  or- 
ders of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  presented 
by  the  different  soveroigns  of  Europe,  also 
his  hat,  all  of  which  were  found  in  his 
traveling-carriage  at  Waterloo,  from  which 
he  escaped  so  narrowly,  a  miniature  wind- 
mill made  by  Peter  the  Great  while  learn- 
ing the  trade  of  shipwright  at  the  docks 
of  the  East  India  Company  at  Amsterdam, 
a  wax  figuro  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  the 
same  uniform  he  woro  the  day  of  his  death, 
surrounded  by  his  books,  walking-cane, 
flute,  a  cast  taken  of  his  face  after  death, 
the  ball  with  which  he  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Rossbach,  etc.  Here  are  also 
two  cannon  balls,  both  flattened  on  one 
side.  It  is  said  they  met  in  the  air  at  the 
siege  of  Magdeburg.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous relics  of  the  father  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  prominent  among  which  are  his  to« 
bacco-pipes,  a  gaudy  white  dress  that  be. 
longed  to  Murat,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  men- 
tion.    It  would  be  advisable  to  take  a  val^ 
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et  de  place  the  first  day  yoa  visit  the  Muse- 
um, alter  that  jou  may  go  alone.  The 
ffcaipture  and  picture  galleries  are  open 
daily  (Sunday  excepted)  in  summer  from 
10  to  4,  and  in  winter  from  10  to  3.  The 
collection  of  vases  and  bronzes  can  only 
be  visited  on  Wednesdays. 

The  Umvemty  is  a  large  and  magnifi- 
cent building,  and  ranks,  as  an  educatioiw 
al  estaUishment,  second  to  none  in  G^er- 
many.  In  its  left  wing  is  the  Museimi  of 
Natural  History,  open  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  firom  12  to  2.  Tickets  of  admis- 
sion are  given  out  the  day  previous  by  the 
directors.  On  the  right  wing  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  Anatomical  Museum,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  Europe.  It  is  open  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  from  4  to  6  in 
summer,  and  from  2  to  4  in  winter. 

The  Boyal  lAbrary  is  a  very  indifferent- 
looking  building,  but  contains,  in  addition 
to  a  large  number  of  valuable  relics  and 
curiosities,  over  500,000  volumes  and  5000 
MSS.  There  is  also  a  public  reading- 
room  and  a  private  reading-room,  where 
may  be  seen  all  the  reviews  and  journals 
of  the  day.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
curiosities  in  the  library  is  an  album,  with 
six  very  beautiftal  miniature  portraits  by 
Lucas  (>anach ;  Luther*s  Bible,  from  which 
he  made  his  translation;  his  translation 
of  the  Psalms;  Guttenberg's  Bible,  the 
first  book  printed  with  movable  types 
(1450) ;  also  the  prayer-book  which  Charles 
I.  carried  to  the  scaffold ;  the  two  hemis 
spheres  of  metal  by  which  Otto  Guericke 
disqpvered  the  principles  of  the  air-pump, 
and  numerous  other  articles  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  scientific  traveler. 

The  Royal  Palace  is  a  building  of  im- 
mense size,  built  of  brick  and  covered  with 
stucco,  at  the  gate  of  which  stand  the 
bronze  horses  with  grooms,  copied  from 
the  "Monte  Cavallo"  horses  at  Rome. 
The  sumptuous  furniture,  the  grandeur  of 
the  apartments,  and  the  historic  interest 
which  hangs  about  this  palace,  renders  it 
an  object  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance. The  royal  chapel  is  quite  modem 
in  its  fittings,  paintings,  and  decorations ; 
it  contains  numerous  modem  pictures  and 
portraits.  The  white  hall  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent apartment  in  Berlin;  it  contains 
statues  of  the  Brandenburg  electors  and 
allegorical  figures.  The  knight*s  hall,  or 
throne-room,  b   sumptuously  decorated. 


Frederick  the  Great*s  rooms  will  be  ex- 
amined with  much  interest.  It  is  said 
this  palace  was  formerly  haunted  by  a 
white  ladffj  who  appeared  only  to  announce 
the  death  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family ! 

The  Schlostbmcke  is  ornamented  with 
eight  groups  of  marble  statuary,  very  fine- 
ly executed.  T%e  Artenal,  on  Unter  den 
Linden  Street,  is  a  very  beautifrd  building. 
It  contains  over  100,000  stand  of  arms,  and 
numerous  warlike  relics,  such  as  samples 
of  all  the  weapons  of  war  used  by  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Europe ;  the  keys  of  nu- 
merous fortresses  captured  by  the  Prus- 
sians, cannon,  guns,  colors,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Opera-house  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  in  no  city  on  the  Ckmtinent 
has  the  author  ever  seen  such  an  c^ra 
company  and  such  a  corps  de  ballet  imder 
one  roof.  There  is  no  city' where  music  is 
more  universally  patronized,  or  where  the 
opera  is  better  performed  or  more  heartily 
appreciated  than  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Strang 
says,  **  It  is  not  fiiuihion,  but  a  passion  for 
the  art  that  prompts  tiie  crowd  of  admiring 
listeners  to  congregate  in  the  Opera-house 
— ^listeners  whose  judicious  applause  is  at 
once  illustrative  of  their  taste  for,  and 
knowledge  of  good  music." 

The  New  Theatre,  built  by  Schinkel,  is 
ornamented  with  a  good  deal  of  sculpture. 
This  theatre  is  dedicated  to  the  regular 
drama,  and  is  generally  well  attended. 
The  German  and  French  company  play 
alternate  nights.  The  pieces  are  splendid- 
ly put  upon  the  stage.  There  is  attached 
to  it  subscription-rooms  for  balls  and  con- 
certs, which  are  frequently  attended  by 
the  court  The  concert-room  is  of  beauti- 
fid  architectural  proportions,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  holdmg  1200  persons.  There  are 
two  other  theatres  of  minor  importance, 
as  well  as  an  amateur  musical  association 
composed  of  persons  belonging  to  the  high- 
er cUsses,  who  give  weekly  performances. 

The  Orphum  is  a  ballroom  where  the 
lower  classes  dance  and  the  higher  classes 
look  on.  The  sights  seen  here  are  often 
very  amusing.  The  condittoris  are  much 
frequented  by  the  upper  classes.  They 
resemble  our  confectioners'  shops,  but  are 
far  more  spacious,  and  fitted  up  with  great- 
er attention  to  comfort  and  elegance.  In 
addition  to  refreshments  of  all  kinds,  they 
are  supplied  with  foreign  and  domestic 
newspapers,  and  literary  and  scientific  jour» 
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Hals.  The  bedt  are  H.  Schubert,  66  Char« 
lotten  Strasse,  and  Blumenthal,  No.  50  new 
Friedrich's  Strasse. 

Tea  and  coflfee  constitute  the  fiivoiite 
beverage  of  the  higher  chisses ;  and  the 
latter,  when  they  can  afford  it,  is  popular 
with  all  ranks.  The  gin-palaces  are  su- 
perior to  those  of  London,  and  more  fre- 
quented, dram-drinking  being  veiy  preva- 
.lent  in  Berlin. 

Berlin  is  a  celebrated  place  for  works 
of  fine  art,  and  the  best  German  artists  are 
living  here.  Mr.  N.  L.  Lepke,  the  famous 
picture-dealer.  Now  4  A  Unter  den  Linden, 
has  generally  on  exhibition  paintings  by 
Ludwig  Knaus,  Andreas  and  Oswald  Ach- 
enbach,  Meyer  F.  Bremen,  £d.  Meyerheim, 
Ch.Hoguet,  Carl  Graeb,  W.  Amberg,  Carl 
Becker,  W.  Riefstahl,  C.  F.  Lessing,  B.Yan- 
tier,  Ed.  Hildebrandt,  F.  Kraus,  and  of  all 
the  best  German,  French,  Dutch,  and  Bel- 
gian painters.  This  exhibition  is  recom- 
mended to  strangers  as  the  most  interest- 
ing of  tbe  town. 

The  gold  and  silver  manufactures  of 
Berlin  have  been  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection.  The  principal  dealers  and 
manufacturers  are  Haller  and  Bathenau, 
No.  84  Unter  den  Linden.  Their  collec- 
tion of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones  is  very  large  and  of  the  finest 
quality.  In  the  manufacture  of  carved 
fumkure  and  fancy  articles,  such  as  writ- 
ing-desks, easy-chairs,  card-cases,  portfo- 
lios, clock-cases,  wardrobes,  sideboards, 
etc.,  Berlin  also  excels,  and  in  no  other 
city  in  Europe  are  these  articles  carved 
finer  or  sold  chesper.  The  principal  deal- 
ers are  Louis  and  Siegfried  Ldvinson,  No. 
8  Unter  den  Linden.  This  firm  has  agen- 
cies in  different  cities  in  Europe,  and  re- 
ceived the  premium  at  the  English  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  London. 

Of  the  Embroidery  Manufactories,  the 
greatest  is  B.  Som^eld's,  No.  42  Lelp- 
seger  Street,  who  keeps  the  principal  store- 
bouse  of  finished  and  unfinished  embroid- 
eries. 

The  Magazin  do  Modes  of  Herman  Ger- 
son.  No.  5  Werderscher  Market,  is  the 
largest  in  Germany.  It  is  in  the  style  of 
that  of  A.  T.  Stewart  in  New  York,  and 
every  thing  new  and  modem,  as  well  in 
ladies'  articles  as  in  apartment  furniture, 
from  the  simplest  to  the  richest  taste,  is  to 
be  found  there  at  reasonable  fixed  prices. 
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The  American  banking  firm  of  Robert 
Thode  &  Co.,  of  Dresden,  have  lately  es- 
tablished a  branch  of  tliat  well-known 
house  at  No.  171  Friedrichstrasse,  where 
Americans  will  find  a  register  containing 
all  the  arrivals  at  Berlin,  reading-rooms, 
post^fflce,  etc 


Excwrgions  m  ihe  vidniiy  of  Berlin, — ^An 
excursion  should  be  made  to  C^caiottenbwy 
to  see  the  palace  built  by  Frederick  I.,  and 
the  monuments  of  the  late  King  and  Queen 
of  Prussia.  Queen  Louisa,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  most  beautiful  and  amiable 
princess  of  her  day,  is  buried  here  in  a 
small  Doric  temple.  Her  monument,  that 
all  travelers  visit,  is  considered  the  master- 
piece of  the  sculptor  Ranch.  The  town 
contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  ia 
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the  smiimer  residence  of  many  of  the  citi- 
sens  of  Berlin. 


The  distance  fhrni  Beilfai  to  Potsdam  is 
about  18  miles.  Trains  leave  every  two 
hours.  By  no  means  omit  making  this 
excursion.  PMtdam  is  the  Versailles  of 
Prassia.  It  contains  42,869  inhabitants. 
It  Is  a  great  station  fbr  tlie  Ptossian  army, 
and  b  altogether  mOitary  in  its  aspect. 
Potsdam  is  beantiftally  situated  on  the  Riv- 
er davel,  surrounded  by  groves  and  rivn* 
lets,  streams  and  forests,  meadows  and  gar- 
dens, and  eveiy  thing  to  make  a  landscape 
lovely,  mountains  lUone  excepted.  The 
architecture  of  the  houses  is  very  splen- 
did. It  boasts  of  five  royal  residences  in 
and  about  it,  the  palace  of  Sans  Sond,  the 
Bojral  Palace,  the  New  Palace,  the  Marble 
Palace,  and  Babelsbnrg.  A  carriage  with 
a  vaki  ds^place  had  better  be  taken  fhmi 
the  station.  In  the  Garrison  Kirche,  in 
the  town,  lie  the  remains  of  Fredericlc  the 
Great.  They  are  contained  in  a  plain  sar- 
cophagus, and  lie  above  the  ground.  He 
requeued  to  be  buried  with  his  favorite 
dogs  and  war-horse  in  the  garden  of  Sans 
Sond,  but  his  request  was  not  com^died 
with.  Bonaparte  carried  off  his  sword, 
which  formerly  lay  upon  the  top  of  his  cof- 


fin. The  pulpit  and  walls  are  now  adorn* 
ed  with  standards  and  eagles  taken  fh)m 
the  French.  The  same  vault  contains  the 
marble  sarcophagus  of  William  I.  The 
custodian  expects  a  fee  of  one  franc. 

3ans  Souci  is  built  on  the  height  of  a 
succession  of  terraces,  planted  with  vines, 
dives,  and  orange-trees.  It  is  a  series  of 
low  and  unpretending  buildings,  but  its 
colonnade  is  very  fine.  There  are  not 
many  fine  pictures  here.  The  principal 
objects  of  interest  are  the  apartments  in 
which  the  Great  Frederick  died.  They 
contain  the  clock  he  used  to  wind  up  with 
his  own  hand,  and  which  stopped  just  at 
the  moment  he  died,  twenty  minutes  past 
two.  At  the  ends  of  the  terrace  are  the 
graves  of  his  horse  and  dogs. 

Contiguous  to  Sans  Souci  stands  the  fa- 
mous historical  wind^nill.  Frederick  tiie 
Great  desired  to  purchase  it,  that  he  might 
pull  it  down  for  the  purpose  of  extendhig 
his  gardens  in  tliat  direction ;  the  nyller  re- 
fused, and  the  king  brought  a  suit  against 
him,  but  was  beaten  in  tlie  court.  He  then 
erected  for  the  miller  the  present  large  mill, 
as  a  monument  of  Prussian  justice.  Some 
years  since,  the  owner,  having  met  with  re- 
verses, offered  to  sdl  the  miU  to  the  king, 
who  inunediately  settled  enough  on  the 
miller  to  defhty  his  debts,  saying  the  mill 
bdonged  to  I^ussian  history,  and  should 
not  be  removed.  In  the  grounds  of  Sans 
Souci  stands  the  villa  of  Charlottenhof, 
buOt  by  Frederick  Waiiam;  it  is  in  imita- 
tion of  a  Pompeian  dwelling,  with  a  bath, 
fountains,  statues,  and  bronzes,  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

About  two  and  a  half  miles  firom  Potsdam 
stands  the  New  Pakboe^  erected  by  Frederick 
the  Great  after  the  Seven  Years'  War,  at  an 
enormous  expense,  to  show  his  enemies  the 
extent  of  his  finances ;  some  of  the  apart- 
ments are  beyond  description  in  the  profu- 
sion and  richness  of  the  marble  used ;  one 
room  is  entirely  lined  with  shells  and  min- 
erals, stuck  on  the  walls  to  represent  a 
grotto.  There  are  some  very  good  paint- 
ings here.  In  a  small  library,  for  Freder- 
ick's private  use,  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
Icing's  own  works,  with  notes  and  criti- 
cisms in  the  handwriting  of  Voltaire.  In 
a  small  temple  n^ar  tlie  palace  is  a  beauti- 
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All  statne  of  Louisa,  queen  of  Prussia,  by 
Rauch.  A  fee  of  2  francs  is  expected.  It 
would  be  better,  however,  to  let  the  com- 
missairo  attend  to  the  whole  of  the  fees  in 
Potsdam. 

The  Marble  Palace^  built  by  Frederick 
William  II.  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  is 
very  pretty,  and  has  some  fine  modem  pic- 
tures. A  beautiful  view  of  this  lovelv 
panorama  may  \»  had  from  the  Tower  or 
Pfingstberg,  erected  in  imitation  of  a  villa 
at  Tivoli. 

As  you  enter  the  town  from  the  station 
you  pass  the  old  palace,  erected  toward 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  It  contains 
nothing  of  importance  except  the  furniture 
used  by  Frederick  the  Great,  the  covering 
of  which  was  nearly  all  torn  off  by  the 
claws  of  his  dogs.  The  apartments  are 
kept  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
he  was  aUve.  Adjoining  his  bedroom 
there  is  a  small  cabinet  where  he  used  to 
dine  alone,  or  with  a  friend,  without  any 
attendance,  every  thing  coming  through 
the  floor  vii'%  dumb-waiter,  he  placing  tibe 
dishes  on  the  table  himself.  The  TVxiadbf- 
CoUegban,  or  smoking  dub,  where  Freder- 
ick's father  used  to  hold  his  boisterous 
meetings  and  deliver  his  smoking  lectures, 
is  bordering  on  the  basin  of  the  lake. 

One  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  Prussia,  or 
perhaps  in  Germany,  is  BadMurg,  the 
country  residence  of  the  late  Prince  Rc^nt 
of  Prussia  (now  king),  fitther  of  yoong 
Frederick  William,  prince  of  Prussia,  who 
married  the  Princess  Royal  of  England: 
it  is  often,  also,  the  residence  of  that  prin- 
cess. It  is  a  modem  castle  designed  by 
Schinkel.  The  house  Is  beautif^y  fur- 
mshed,  and  the  grounds  laid  out  with  ex- 
quisite taste.  Visitors  are  fireely  admit- 
ted. The  housekeeper  expects  a  fSse  of  a 
fhinc  each  person.  Yon  are  obliged  to  reg- 
ister your  name  in  the  visitors'  book  lie- 
fore  yon  leave. 

From  Berlin  an  excursion  might  be 
made  to  the  free  city  of  Hamburg,  al- 
though, if  not  intending  to  return  to  En- 
gland or  visit  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  hardly 
an  ol^ject,  as  it  is  entirely  out  of  our  route, 
and  the  distance  is  long.  We  will  give  a 
short  description  of  it. 

From  BerUn  to  Hcmburg^  distance  175 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  800  s.  g. = ^7  50 ; 
time,  9  hours. 

You  had  better  pay  hoik  ux^s  in  silver 
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groschens,  for,  according  to  Bradshaw's  0/^ 
Jicial  Guide,  you  pay  from  Hamburg  to  Ber- 
lin 25  marks :  it  says  a  mark =1«.  •^.  =33«. 
4d.=^  83  c.  U.  S.  On  the  opposite  pago 
it  says  from  "Berlin  to  Hamburg^  fare  800 
8.  g. :  1  s.  g.  =li<f.,  or  10=3#."  dOs.  =$7 
50 !     So  pay  in  groschens,  by  all  means. 

We  pass  the  town  of  Ludwigsltut,  con- 
taining about  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
sunmier  residence  of  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  His  stables  are 
well  filled  with  the  finest  horses  in  the 
country.  He  pays  particular  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  stock. 

Hamburg,  a  free  imperial  city  of  Ger- 
many, situated  on  the  Riv^r  Elbe,  about 
75  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  contains 
224,974  inhabitants.  The  principal  ho- 
tel is  StreWsj  which  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Lungfemstieg.  Money  is  kept  in 
marks  and  schillings.  17  schillings =1 
mark =80  c.  U.  S.  It  is  the  first  commer- 
cial port  of  Germany.  Its  imports  amount 
to  150  million  dollars,  and  exports  145 
million  annually.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  cities  of  the 
world.  Vessels  of  large  size  come  quite 
up  to  the  town,  in  firont  of  which  the  river 
is  divided  into  several  channels  by  numer- 
ous small  and  exceedingly  fertile  islands. 
The  older  portion  of  Hamburg  was  badly 
built,  and  consisted  of  narrow  and  dirty 
streets,  but  in  1842  nxty-one  streets  and 
1747  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
many  important  improvements  were  made 
in  the  process  of  rebuilding.  The  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city  is  re^y  vety  mag- 
nificent, but  there  are  few  public  buildings 
deserving  of  special  note. 

The  Exchiuige  here  is  a  very  beautiful 
building.  It  was  finished  in  1841.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  sights  is  to  look 
down  ftom.  the  galleries  during  change, 
and  watch  the  excitement  depicted  on  the 
faces  of  fh>m  4000  to  5000  merchants. 
Some  of  the  principal  churches  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  confiagration  of  1842,  and 
have  since  been  replaced  by  modem  edi- 
fices. There  is  an  degant  Jewish  Temple, 
besides  several  synagogues.  The  Gym- 
nasium, a  modem  structure,  possesses  a 
library  of  200,000  volumes,  with  a  museum. 
The  walls  and  various  fortifications  have 
been  converted  into  boulevards  and  gar- 
dens, which  extend  nearly  round  the  town. 
The  Church  of  St.  Peter's  is  the  most  an- 
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ciant  in  the  city,  having  been  bnilt  in  the 
12th  centory,  bat  St  Michael^s  i»  the  meet 
magnificent :  it  has  a  tower  460  feet  liigh, 
irhkh  is  ascended  by  600  steps.  It  con- 
tains an  organ  with  6600  pipes,  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  Qermany.  The  church 
is  capable  of  holding  6000  people. 

The  literary  and  charitable  institutions 
of  Hamburg  are  very  numerous,  and  its 
trade  embraces  every  article  of  German 
commerce,  both  in  the  way  of  import  and 
export,  and  the  Elbe  is  the  great  channel 
by  which  these  conmiodities  are  conveyed. 
It  has  likewise  considerable  manufactures. 
The  principal  branch  of  Industry,  in  this  re- 
spect, are  sugar  refining,  brewing,  and  dis- 
tHling,  calico  printing,  dyeing,  hat-mak- 
ing, ^Ik  and  vdvet  weaving,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  snuff  and  tobacco.  The  natives  of 
Hamburg  are  Cunous  for  their  hospitality, 
and  persons  visiting  the  city,  properly  in- 
troduced, receive  the  very  best  of  attention 
from  her  merchants.  Itiscostomaiytofee 
the  servants  in  private  houses  where  yon 
dine;  they  generally  expect  50  cents  from 
every  visitor.  The  city  is  subject  to  inun- 
dations from  the  Elbe,  which  often  rises  to 
twenty  feet,  filling  the  cellars  of  houses 
bordering  on  the  river,  the  tenants  of  which 
make  arrangements  for  oocupyingthe  upper 
floors.  The  suburbs  of  Hamburg  are  very 
beautifol;  flower-gardens,  tea-gardens, 
tombs,  and  monuments  in  every  direction. 

On  your  route  to  or  from  Hamburg  an 
excursion  might  bo  made  to  the  ancient 
and  picturesque  old  city  of  Lubeck,  It  is 
a  free  city  of  Germany,  and  contains 
about  S7,000  inliabitants.  Its  whole  ter- 
ritory contains  about  50,000.  Principal 
hotels  are  H.du  Nerd  and  Stadt  Handmrg, 
Its  accounts  are  kept  in  marks  and  schil- 
lings, the  same  as  in  Hamburg.  Lubeck 
has  considerable  transit  trade,  but  no  long- 
er enjoys  its  ancient  commercial  import- 
ance. She  has  never  recovered  from  hst 
destruction  by  the  French  troops  in  1806. 
Blucher,  after  the  defeat  of  the  battle  of 
Jena,  threw  himself  into  this  town,  much 
against  the  desire  of  the  citizens.  He  was 
hotly  pursued  by  70,000  French  troops  un- 
der the  command  of  Murat,  Soult,  and  Ber- 
nadotte,  who  carried  the  town  by  storm. 
It  was  then  committed  to  the  mercies  of 
the  French  soldiers  for  three  days. 

The  Dom  or  Cathedral  is  the  principal 
building;  it  dates  from  the  12th  century. 


The  Manm  Kireke  is  very  beauttfuL  It 
was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  contains  some  fine  pictures  by 
Oveiiech,  who  is  a  native  of  Lubeck.  The 
principal  object  of  attraction,  however^  is 
the  clock  standing  behind  the  high  altar. 
At  12  o'clock  figures  of  the  seven  electors 
pass  before  a  statue  of  the  emperor,  each 
bowing  as  it  passes.  The  dty  was  for- 
mtxly  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions, 
which  have  been  leveled  and  converted 
into  public  walks.  It  is  still  entered,  how- 
ever, by  four  ancient  gates.  Many  of  the 
buildings  present  a  highly  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, finely  decorated  with  high  roofs 
and  gable-ends.  Sir  Godfrey  Kndler  and 
the  brothers  Tan  Ostade  were  bom  in  Lu- 
beck. Steamers  leave  here  weekly  for  St. 
Petersburg. 

Before  proceeding  on  our  route,  a  short 
excursion  might  be  made  to  WiUtmberg^ 
rendered  immortal  a^  the  cradle  of  the 
Reformation.  The  excursion  can  be  made 
easily  in  one  day.  The  time  to  go  and  re- 
turn, A\  hours,  and  8  or  4  hours  is  suffi- 
cient to  see  all  the  sights.  We  would 
give  the  whole  route  to  Leipzig  by  Halle, 
Worlitz,  and  Pessau,  had  we  not  intended 
to  give  a  return  route  ftt>m  Dresden 
through  Weimar,  Erfurth,  Gotha,  and  Ei- 
senach to  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  case 
the  traveler  does  not  wish  to  continue  on 
route  12  to  Vienna,  Venice,  etc 

From  BerUm  to  WiUeiAtrg,  distance  60 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  8  t.  7}  s.  g.= 
$2  44  U.  S. ;  thne,  2  h.  15  m. 

As  a  general  things  we  advise-4f  per- 
sons can  afford  it — the  traveling  in  first- 
class  cars.  The  price  of  second  class  is 
generally  one  third  less ;  in  this  instance, 
however,  it  is  only  a  Utile  more  than  one 
half,  viz.,  $1 44.  Travelers  must  ride  in 
accordance  with  their  circumstances ;  but 
do  not  believe  people  when  they  tell  yon 
**the  second-class  cars  are  as  good  as  the 
first  class  in  Germany."  It  t«  not  90  f  and 
on  a  warm  summer's  day,  a  few  strong 
whiffs  of  garlic  in  a  second-class  car,  with 
eight  or  ten  persons  inside  of  it,  might 
make  you  wish  you  had  talcen  the  first 
class,  and  been  alone  with  your  own  party. 

WiUmberg  contains  about  12,000  inhab- 
itants.    Hotel,  Stadt  London,     It  is  a  for- 
tified town,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe.    This  town  is  noted  for  being 
I  the  plac^  where  Martin  Luther  first  com- 
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menced  his  war  against  the  evils  and 
abuses  of  the  Chnroh  of  Rome.  He  was 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Theolog}*  in 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  the  same 
school  where  Shakspeare^s  Hamlet  stud- 
ied. The  SchIo$s  Kirche  is  the  principal 
building.  It  was  against  the  doors  of  this 
church  that  Luther  hung  up  his  ninety- 
live  arguments  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
offering  to  defend  them  against  all  comers. 
In  the  centre  of  the  church  are  two  tablets 
let  into  the  floor,  pointing  out  the  spot 
where  Luther  and  his  fHend  Melancthon 
Ho  buried. 

Martin  Luther  was  bom  10th  of  Nov., 
1484,  in  Eisleben,  a  town  in  Prussian  Sax- 
ony. He  was  the  son  of  a  miner.  He 
studied  at  Eisenac,  beggfaig  in  the  mean 
time  to  obtain  a  subsistence.  A  thunder- 
bolt having  kiUed  one  of  his  companions 
at  his  side,  caused  him  to  embrace  religion. 
Ho  entered  the  convent  of  the  Aug^tins, 
and  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
13  niversity  of  Wittenberg.  Havhig  stud- 
ied the  writings  of  John  Huss,  he  rapidly 
acquired  a  taste  for  his  opinions.  The 
sale  of  indulgences  by  the  Pope  fbmished 
him  an  occasion  to  open  the  controversy. 
He  published  an  argument  in  which  he  de- 
nied their  efficacy.  The  quarrel  soon  be- 
came exdted.  Luther,  who  at  first  at- 
tacked but  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  now 
attacked  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  be- 
lief in  purgatory,  the  celibacy  of  the  priests, 
the  possession  of  temporal  wealth,  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  the  mass. 
He  married  a  nun  named  Catharine  de 
Bore,  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  He 
was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and 
Henry  YIII.  of  England  wrote  strongly 
against  him.  He  burnt  the  bulls  of  the 
Pope,  and  responded  to  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
strongest  terms.  The  duchy  of  Saxony, 
Denmaric,  and  Sweden  took  the  part  of 
Luther  in  this  quarrel.  At  the  Diet  of 
Worms  he  supported  his  opinions.  The 
first  Diet  of  Spire,  held  m  1^,  acknowl- 
edged the  liberty  of  conscience ;  that  held 
in  1629,  deeiring  to  rescind  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  first,  the  Lutherans  pro- 
tested against  it,  from  whence  is  derived 
the  name  of  Protestants.  Luther  died  at 
Eisleben,  in  1564,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  impetuous 
eloquence,  and  exercised  an  irresistible  in- 
fluence on  the  multitude.  His  works  are 
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very  numerous.  Bossuet,  In  bis  ItUtory 
of  the  Variations  of  the  Church,  has  tried  to 
refhte  his  doctrines. 

In  addition  to  the  tombs  of  Lather  and 
Melancthon  in  the  8Mm  JTircA^  are  the 
monuments  of  Frederick  the  Wise  and  John 
the  Steadiest,  both  of  whom  were  strong 
supporters  of  Luther  and  his  doctrines. 
TlHure  is  also  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  In  the  Market  Place 
there  is  a  Gothic  temple  of  iron,  and  in  it 
a  bronze  statue  6f  Luther,  erected  in  1821, 
with  this  inscription  in  German :  **  If  it  be 
the  work  of  God,  U  will  endure;  if  of  man, 
it  feiU  peruhJ**  In  the  University  build- 
ings, where  he  resided  after  be  was  mar- 
ried, there  still  remains  his  chair,  table, 
l)^i'*J"&  <^  ^^o  portraitB  of  him  by  Cra- 
nach,  who  was  a  native  of  Wittenberg; 
also  a  cast  of  his  ftice  taken  after  his  death. 
Many  of  the  nobles  of  the  earth  have  stood 
in  this  room,  and  left  their  namdi  on  the 
wall  as  memorials  of  their  visit ;  among 
others,  Peter  the  Great,  who  wrote  his 
name  with  chalk  over  the  door:  It  is  now 
covered  wiUi  a  piece  of  glass  to  protect  it 
from  the  touch  of  the  curious.  At  tbo 
Stadt  Kirche  may  be  seen  the  font  where 
Luther  baptized,  also  some  Tery  fine  pic- 
tures by  Cranach.  The  present  citadel 
was  formerly  the  castle  of  the  electors. 

The  town  of  Wittenberg  was  besieged 
by  the  Prussians  for  neaily  one  year  In 
1814,  and  was  finally  carried  by  storm; 
the  French  snfi^red  severely  in  this  action. 
On  the  place  where  Luther,  on  the  10th  of 
Dec.,  1520,  burnt  the  Pope*s  bull,  there  is 
a  tree  now  standing  inclosed  by  a  railing. 
The  ancient  University  was  removed  in 
1817,  and  united  to  that  of  Halle. 

Fhnn  BerUn  to  Dresden,  distance  IIG 
miles.  Fare,  Ist  class,  165  s.  g.  =  ^  07 ; 
time,  6  hours. 

Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony ,^  is  delightfhlly  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Elbe.  It  has  156,000  inhab- 
itants. The  principal  hotels  are  JTotel  de 
BeUevuB  and  Victoria  Hotel,  two  of  the  best 
in  Germany.  This  city  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  an  "American  Club" 
at  No.  22  Victoria  Street,  where  the  latest 
American  papers  can  be  found,  and  where 
a  list  is  kept  of  all  Americans  visiting 
Dresden.  Secretary,  Frank  S.  Allen,  of 
New  York. 

The  position  of  this  capital— which  dates 
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back  to  a  period  prior  to  the  10th  century — 
Is  excellent,  over  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  the  Saxon  -wine- 
districts,  occapying  the  most  beantiftil  and 
richly-caltivated  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Elbe.  The  succession  of  rising  vine- 
yards, groves,  meadows,  gardens,  and  or- 
chards, the  whole  stadded  with  beautiAil 
villas,  make  us  easily  imagine  the  Elbe  is 
the  Amo,  and  that  we  are  in  '*  La  belle 
Firense,"  and  that  the  city  itself  may  well 
be  termed  the  German  Florence.  There 
are  few  ciq[>itals  in  Europe  can  compete 
with  Dresden  in  works  of  art,  and  wmt  in 
the  value  of  its  immense  c<dlection  of  pre- 
cioHS  stones,  cariosities,  and  ofcijects  of  vir" 
tu,  Dresden  is  divided  into  an  old  and 
new  town,  the  first  on  the  right  bank  vit 
the  river,  the  second  on  the  left,  and  are 
connected  by  a  noble  stone  bridge  1400 
feet  in  length  and  36  in  breadth.  It  was 
originally  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
aale  of  dispensttions  fh»n  the  Pope  for 
9aJ&a%  eggs  and  butter  during  Lent.  It 
is  the  longest  and  finest  stone  bridge  in 
Germany.  On  the  centre  (ner  a  bronze 
cmctflx  has  been  erected  to  commemorate 
the  destruction  of  the  fourth  pier  from  the 
aide  of  the  AUtadt  by  Marshal  Davonst,  to 
fiudlitate  his  retreat  fai  1814,  and  its  resto- 
ration tile  same  year  by  Uie  Emperor  Alex- 
ander of  Russia.  There  is  iJso,  half  a 
mile  lower  down,  a  magnificent  railroad 
bridge,  built  for  the  Prague  and  Leipzig 
line.  It  has  likewise  a  carriage  and  foot 
way.  It  cost  nearly  f800,000.  The  new 
town  is  much  better  laid  out  than  the  old, 
and  contains  all  the  fine  squares,  spacious 
streets,  and  beautiful  fkubourgs.  The  mag- 
nificent Japanese  palace  founded  by  Au- 
gustus II.  is  ntuated  in  this  quarter;  but 
in  the  old  town  we  have  the  Eoifal  Pcdaoe, 
the  Terrace  ofBrOM^  the  Palace  ofBrSM, 
the  Cowri  Ckurck^  the  celebrated  Pkiure~ 
Giditry^  the  Zvomger,  and  other  leading 
objects  of  curiosity.  The  inhabitants  of 
Dresden  are  great  lovers  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  are  noted  Ibr  their  orderly  and  indus- 
trious habits,  retiring  at  ten  o*clock  and 
rising  at  six. 

There  is  no  place  in  Germany  where  the 
services  of  a  good  valet  de  place  are  more 
desirable  than  at  Dresden.  The  fees  for 
examining  the  curiosities  are  so  exorbi- 
tantly high,  and  the  times  when  you  can 
see  them  so  varied,  and  having  to  make 


applicati<m  ibr  tickets  of  admission  days 
before  yon  can  use  them, 'render  the  serv- 
ices of  a  vctlet  de  place  absolutely  indispens- 
able, in  the  absence  of  a  courier. 

The  Schloee,  or  royal  palace,  is  a  large, 
antique,  gloomy-looking  castle  on  the  oat- 
side  ;  within  it  is  ornamented  in  the  usual 
style.  The  throne-room  is  beautifhlly  dec- 
orated with  allegorical  frescoes.  The  £& 
ftrent  other  state-rooms,  library,  and  chap- 
el are  all  ornamented  in  every  respect  wor- 
thy of  the  occasion.  The  lion  of  the  pal- 
ace, however,  is  the  **  green  vaults,"  a  se- 
ries of  eis^t  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  apartments  were  formerly  hung  with 
green,  from  whence  they  derive  their 
name.  The  custodian  who  accompanies 
you  through  the  difierent  rooms  charges 
two  Prussian  thalers=$l  60,  for  one  or 
six  persons.  More  than  six  are  not  allow- 
ed in  the'same  party,  and  an  appointment 
must  be  previously  made,  although  often 
you  may  find  the  custodian  disengaged. 
The  origin  of  the  immense  wealth  lying 
idle  in  the  *' green  vaults*'  is  easily  ex- 
plained. The  Saxon  princes  were  former^ 
ly  the  richest  monarehs  of  Europe.  Most 
of  their  wealth  was  derived  from  the  Freid- 
burg  silver-mines,  which,  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  were  the  richest  in 
Europe,  much  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
they  expended  in  the  accumulation  of  jew- 
els and  works  of  art.  The  jewels  in  one 
room  are  considered  worth  $15,000,000 ! 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  in  detail  the 
numerous  woi^  of  art  and  value  in  the 
diflTerent  rooms :  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
each  one  is  more  valuable  than  the  one  last 
shown.  One  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in 
the  first  room  is  a  statue  of  Charies  II.,  in 
the  character  of  St  Geoige :  it  is  cut  out 
of  a  piece  of  solid  cast  iron.  In  the  sec- 
ond room  are  two  horses'  heads,  and  a  cm-' 
cifix  by  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  third 
room  there  is  a  magnificent  chimney-piece 
of  Dresden  china,  ornamented  with  pre- 
cious  stones,  beautiful  Florentine  mosaics, 
etc.  The  fourth  room  contains  the  gold 
and  silver  plate  used  at  the  emperor's  ban- 
quets, and  furnished  by  the  Electors  of 
Saxony.  In  the  fifth  room  are  some  speci- 
mens of  rock  crystal,  and  numerous  an- 
tique gems.  The  lion  of  the  fifth  room  is 
an  immense  pearl,  arranged  to  represent 
the  court  dwarf  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
is  OS  largo  as  a  hen's  egg.     There  are  also 
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some  beautiftil  wood  carvings  here.  In 
the  sixth  is  kept  the  magnificent  regalia 
used  at  the  coronation  of  Frederick  Augus- 
tas II.|  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of 
Saxony.  la  the  eighth  room  the  senses 
are  bewildered  by  the  splendor  of  its  con- 
tents :  diamonds,  crowns,  sceptres,  chains, 
and  collars ;  orders  of  the  Garter,  Golden 
Fleece,  and  Polish  Eagle  ;,coat  buttons — di- 
amondis  of  the  purest  water,  weighing  frofh 
40  to  50  carats.  The  whole  gida  dress  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  consisting  of  his 
coat  buttons,  rest  buttons,  epaulette  but- 
tons, sword-hilt,  scabbard,  and  collar,  all 
diamonds:  there  are  several  magnificent 
rings,  two  of  which  belonged  to  Martin 
Luther.  One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in 
this  room  is  'Uhe  Court  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul," by  Dinglinger,  jeweler  to  the  court 
of  Dresden.  There  are  188  figures,  made 
of  pure  gold  enameled,  all  of  them  carved 
in  the  most  finished  and  delicate  manner. 
The  artist  was  employed  six  years  on 
this  gem.  Its  cost  was  about  60,000  tha- 
lers,  equaling  $45,000. 

The  Picture^GaUery, — ^By  all  means  buy 
a  catalogue.  They  are  printed  in  French, 
price  75  cents.  This  gallery  is  open  to  the 
public  on  Sunday,  Monday,  Tu^day,  and 
Thursday ;  on  other  days  a  fee  of  25  cents 
will  open  the  doors. 

The  conquerors  of  Dresden  at  all  times 
have  paid  the  highest  respect  to  its  pic- 
ture-gallery. When  Frederick  the  Great 
bombarded  Dresden,  battered  down  its 
churches,  and  laid  its  streets  in  ruins,  he 
ordered  his  artillery  to  keep  clear  of  the 
picture-gallery ;  and  although  he  entered 
the  city  as  a  conqueror,  levied  his  contri- 
butions, and  superintended  the  govern- 
ment, he  desired  permission  of  the  con- 
quered Electress  to  visit  the  picture-gal- 
lery ;  and  although  Napoleon  carried  away 
the  gems  of  art  fiom  every  leading  gallery 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  he  treated  Dresden 
with  so  much  consideration  that  not  one  of 
her  pictures  made  the  journey  to  Paris. 

Chief  among  the  gems  of  this  gallery  b 
the  Madonna  S  San  8i$to  by  Rafael,  con- 
sidered one  of  his  best  works.  It  was 
named  after  Pope  Sixtus,  whose  portrait 
is  here  given,  gazing  with  reverence  and 
awe  at  the  Madonna,  who  is  soaring  up  to 
heaven  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  t is  the 
matchless  figure  of  St  Barbara  kneeling. 
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At  the  bottom  are  two  angel  boys  gazing 
upon  the  Madonna,  intelligence  and  devo- 
tion beaming  in  their  foces.  This  picture 
cost  $40,000.  It  was  purchased  by  Au- 
gustus III.  from  the  Duke  itf  Modena*8 
collection.  A  separate  room  is  set  apart 
for  its  exhibition.  The  masterpiece  of 
Holbein  has  also  a  separate  room  devoted 
to  it  This  is  also  a  Madonma.  The  Bur- 
gomaster  of  Basle,  whose  child  is  dying,  is 
praying  tiiat  the  Virgin  will  cure  him. 
She  has  lain  down  the  infant  Christ,  and 
taken  the  sick  child  in  her  anna.  The 
burgomaster  is  accompanied  by  his  fiimily. 

In  this  gallery  we  have  five  of  Cor- 
reggio's  best  works.  This  artist  is  con- 
sidered as  having  no  superior  in  original- 
ity', conception,  and  arrangement  of  color. 
Chief  among  his  works  is  the  world-re- 
nowned  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  the  In- 
fant Christ  in  the  Manger.  It  has  been 
engraved  in  every  style,  and  every  picture- 
dealer  has  seen  copies  of  it  The  celestial 
child  is  lying  on  the  straw,  emitting  a  su- 
pernatural light  The  Virgin-mother  bend- 
ing over  the  infant  undazzled,  while  her 
companion  is  shading  her  face  with  her 
hand,  unable  to  endure  the  dazzling  light 
WiUde  says,  **  The  matchless  beauty  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  the  group  of  angels  over- 
head, the  daybreak  in  the  sky,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  of  light  and  shadow, 
give  it  the  right  to  be  considered,  in  con- 
ception at  least,  the  greatest  of  his  works.** 
The  other  works  of  Correggio  are,  **  The 
Virgin  and  ChUd  with  St  George,"  the 
portrait  of  his  physician,  "  The  Vi^n  and 
Child  with  St  Francis,"  and  his  ''Recum- 
bent Magdalen."  Wilkie,  in  speaking  of 
this  last,  says,  *'  It  is  in  its  pristine  condi- 
tion, almost  as  left  by  the  master,  without 
even  varnish.  The  head,  neclc,  and  arms 
are  beautiful ;  the  foce  and  ri^t  arm  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  painting  I  have  wit* 
nessed."  This  is  a  small  picture,  about 
14  by  18  inches,  but  it  U  the  **llon"  of 
the  apartment  where  it  is  hung.  It  is 
placed  on  hinges,  that  it  may  be  viewed 
by  all  lights. 

Among  the  other  leading  pictures  are 
the  ''Christo  della  Moneta,"  or  Tribute- 
money,  by  Titian ;  a  reclining  Venus  by 
the  same ;  also  a  portrait  of  his  mistress ; 
St  Cecilia,  l)y  Carlo  Doloe,  his  master' 
piece.  There  are  several  pictures  by  Paul 
Veronese  in  his  best  style,  among  which 
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»re  his  Adontion  of  tbe  Wise  Men,  Mar- 
riage in  Cana,  Findiiig  of  Moses,  etc.  By 
Rubens,  we  here  see  his  Boar  Hunt,  Jadg- 
ment  of  Paris,  and  his  Garden  of  Love. 
There  are  several  pieces  by  Rembrandt, 
chief  of  which  are  his  Entombment  of 
Christ,  and  his  own  portrait  with  his  wife 
sitting  on  his  knee.  By  Yandjke  we  have 
several  of  hb  most  finished  portraits :  a 
portrait  of  old  Parr  at  the  age  of  161 ;  por- 
traits of  Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  Charles 
II.,  James  II.,  and  others.  By  Guido,  a 
Bacchus  and  Child.  There  are  nearly  400 
paintings  by  different  Italian  masters. 

In  the  works  of  the  later  German  and 
Flenush  masters  this  gallery  is  extremely 
rich.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  those  art- 
ists already  mentioned,  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  Hans  Holbein  the  younger,  Ruys- 
dale,  and  Wouvermans.  Of  the  French 
school  there  are  several  paintings  by 
Claude:  one  of  the  best  is  his  Flight 
into  Egypt.  Some  fine  specimens  by  Pons- 
sin  and  others.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  Wouvermans*  paintings  in  this  gal- 
lery— over  fifty — chief  of  which  is  his 
Horse-market. 

Among  the  collection  of  crayon  draw- 
ings is  one  by  liotard  of  **La  Belle  Choco- 
lati^re."  She  was  a  waitress  or  barmaid 
in  Vienna,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and 
married  into  a  noble  family  of  Austria. 
One  of  the  most  complete  collections  of 
engravings  to  be  found  in  Europe  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Dresden  gallery — over  1000 
framed  and  800,000  in  portfolios.  A  fee 
of  three  Prussian  ttialers  will  gain  you  ac- 
cess to  these  gems  of  art  at  all  times.  Be- 
neath the  gallery  of  pictures  there  is  a  fine 
collection  of  plaster  casts  of  the  most  fci- 
mous  statues,  made  under  the  sup3rintend- 
ence  of  Raphisiel  Mengs. 

The  Zwmger  was  originally  intended  as 
the  vestibule  of  a  new  palace,  which  Au- 
gustus II.  intended  to  erect  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century,  but  was  never 
carried  feurther.  It  is  a  fine  group  of 
buildings  surrounded  by  an  indosure  plant- 
ed with  orange-trees,  and  forming  an  ele- 
gant promenade,  much  frequented  by  the 
citizens.  The  Zwinger  contains  the  Arm^ 
ory^  which  is  considered  second  only  to 
that  of  Vienna,  and  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  onr  giving 
any  detailed  account  of  what  may  be  seen 
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in  this  MiSiary  Musewn,  It  outstrips  all 
others  in  the  variety  and  quantity  of  its 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons;  in  its 
accoutrements  of  the  tournament ;  the  rich' 
ness  and  skill  evinced  in  the  decoration  of 
the  armor  and  trappings  both  of  man  and 
horse;  and  the  relics  it  possesses  of  the 
greatest  warriors  of  different  ages.  Among 
the  relics  are  the  robes  worn  by  Augustus 
II.,  sumamed  **  Strong,*'  at  his  coronation 
as  King  of  Poland ;  the  horse-shoe  which 
he  broke  Vith  his  fingers;  his  cuirass, 
weighing  100  lbs.,  and  his  iron  cap,  25 
lbs.  He  is  said  to  have  lifted  a  trumpet- 
er in  ftdl  armor,  and  held  him  aloft  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand;  to  have  twisted  the  iron 
banister  of  a  stair  into  a  rope;  to  have 
made  love  to  a  coy  beauty  by  presentmg 
in  one  hand  a  bag  of  gold,  and  breaking 
with  the  other  the  horse-shoe  mentioned 
above.  Judging  from  the  great  weight  of 
his  armot  and  weapons,  he  must  have  been 
a  man  of  giant  strength.  There  is  also  a 
saddle  of  Napoleon's,  his  boots  worn  at  the 
battle  of  Dresden,  and  the  shoes  worn  at 
his  coronation. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  Turldsh  tent, 
with  all  its  furniture,  taken  from  the  Turks 
at  the  siege  of  Vienna ;  also  the  armor 
worn  by  John  Sobieski  at  the  same  siege, 
the  pistols  worn  by  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 
den on  the  day  of  his  death,  on  the  battle- 
field at  Frederickshal.  Some  of  the  tUt- 
ing-suits  worn  at  the  tournament  weigh 
over  200  pounds.  In  the  Gallery  of  Tourn- 
ament there  are  some  splendid  suits  of  ar- 
mor both  for  man  and  horse.  One  of  the 
finest  here  was  a  present  from  Philippe 
Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  Philippe  Emanuel  was  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  Victor  Emanuel,  king  of 
United  Italy.  In  a  cabinet  presented  to 
Luther  by  John  Frederick,  one  of  the  electa 
ors  of  Saxony,  are  numerous  relics  of  the 
great  reformer. 

A  whole  day  may  be  well  spent  in  ex- 
amining the  many  very  interesting  relics 
to  be  seen  here.  The  gallery  is  open  to 
the  public  certain  days  in  the  week;  on 
other  days  it  is  only  to  be  seen  by  ticket, 
price  2  tbalers,  which  is  good  for  six  per- 
sons. 

The  Muternn  of  Natural  History y  in  the 
lower  story  of  the  Zwinger,  is  open  from  11 
to  1 ;  at  other  times  a  fee  of  2  thalers  will 
gain  admission  for  six  persons.     There 
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ore  some  carious  specimens  of  minerals 
and  fossil  remains  here. 

Nearly  adjoining  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  Zwinger  stood  the  Grand  Operct-houMf 
capable  of  accommodating  8000  persons. 
It  was  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  Ger- 
many, and  was  used  alternate  nights  for 
opera  and  drama.  It  was  burned  in  the 
winter  of  1869.  Near  to  the  latter  is  the 
Catholic  Chnrch,  profusely  decorated  in 
the  Italian  style.  It  contains  a  fine  or- 
gan, and  its  music  is  celebrated  throu^^- 
out  Germany.  It  has  an  altar-piece  by 
Baphael  Mengs.  It  is  attended  by  the 
royal  family,  and  is  connected  with  the 
palace  by  a  bridge  thrown  oyer  the 
street. 

The  Frctuenkirckef  or  Church  of  Our 
Lady,  is  a  beautiful  stone  edifice.  It  is 
situated  in  the  New  Market,  adorned  with 
a  cupola  888  feet  high.  It  is  constructed 
after  the  model  of  St.  Peter^s  at  Rome. 

The  Japanese  Palace  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  new  town. 
It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  used  by  the 
public  for  a  promenade.  It  was  founded 
by  Augustus  the  Strong,  and  derived  its 
name  from  its  Japanese  decorations.  It 
was  intended  as  a  summer  palace  for  the 
Elector.  The  palace  is  now  used  as  a 
museum,  and  contains  a  collection  of  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  porcelain,  a  library,  and 
museum  of  antiquities.  The  library  is 
very  rich  in  valuable  relics,  among  which 
is  a  collection  of  portraits  of  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  17th  century ;  they  are 
beautifully  colored,  and  are  bound  in  19 
volumes.  The  collection  was  made  by 
Augustus  the  Strong.  Dr.  Faustus*  Con- 
juring Book  is  also  here;  volumes  filled 
with  miniatures  and  autograph  letters  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  and  women  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  specimens 
of  china  amount  to  over  .60,000  pieces,  and 
fill  20  rooms. 

One  of  the  handsomest  caf6s  in  Dres- 
den is  Halbig's  "Italian  VUUge,"  or 
Gbua  Palace:  it  is  situated  near  the  old 
bridge. 

Near  the  end  of  the  New  Bridge  there  is 
a  very  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Augustus 
the  Strong,  libere  is  also  a  statue  of 
Frederick  Augustus  in  the  centre  of  the 
Zwinger,  and  one  of  the  Elector  Maurice 
opposite  the  Arsenal. 

A  short  distance  fl'om  Dresden,  and  near 
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the  village  of  Backnits,  is  the  monument 
erected  to  Jean  Victor  Morean,  who  was 
shot  in  the  legs  by  a  cannon  ball  at  the 
battle  of  Dresden.  His  legs  were  ampu- 
tated by  Sir  James  Wylie.  He  was  tn  the 
service  of  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  was,  at  the  moment  he  was  shot,  recon- 
noitering  the  movements  of  the  French 
army.  The  monument  consists  of  a  gran- 
ite block  surmounted  by  a  helmet ;  under 
this  his  legs  are  buried ;  his  body  was 
conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  in  the 
Catholic  church  of  that  city,  yon  may  see 
a  marble  slab  which  recounts  the  briiUant 
deeds  and  unfortunate  end  of  the  hero  of 
Hohenlinden. 

The  capital  of  Saxony  and  residenoe  of 
the  court  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  fiish- 
ionable  winter  residences  for  Americans  in 
Europe.  In  addition  to  its  rich  collections 
of  works  of  art,  its  multiplicity  of  men  of 
learning  and  talent,  its  splendid  opera,  its 
advantages  for  education,  its  select  and 
elegant  society,  its  healthy  and  bracing 
climate— (a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  commemorate  the  fact  that  the  cholera 
has  never  visited  this  capital) — ^it  is  one  of 
the  most  economical  capitals  in  Europe. 
Its  court  is  as  renowned  to-day  for  its  ele- 
gant selectness  as  it  has  been  in  past  ages 
fbr  its  wealth  and  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts. 

The  Crasser  Garten  is  one  of  the  great- 
est charms  of  Dresden :  its  avenues  for 
rides,  drives,  and  promenades  are  perfect- 
ly lovely,  with  daily  open-air  concerts. 
Adjoining  is  one  of  the  finest  zoological 
gardens  in  Germany. 

Connected  with  the  consulate  is  the 
American  banking-house  of  Robert  Thodo 
&  Co.,  a  firm  well  known  to  all  Ameri- 
can travelers,  and  deserving  to  be  recom- 
mended in  every  respect :  they  keep  regis- 
ters of  Americans,  and  have  fine  reading- 
rooms. 

Among  the  specialties  of  Saxony  manu- 
fiicture  is  that  of  damask  table-linen  and 
sheeting  wove  to  order,  with  your  mono- 
gram, crest,  or  coat-of-arms.  Mr.  Joseph 
Meyer,  15  New  Market  Street,  is  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturer;  he  also  has  a  large 
supply  of  dress  goods  and  clothing. 

The  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Dres- 
den are  numerous,  conspicuous  among 
which  is  that  to  the  Saxon  Switzerland— 
why  called  Switzerland  we  hardly  know, 
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as  the  Bcenerr  of  the  two  countries  is  en- 
tirelj  different.  The  River  Elbe  flows 
through  the  centre  of  this  beaatifal  coun- 
try; and  we  advise  all  persons  visiting 
Dresden  daring  the  smnmer  months  to 
make  excnrsions  to  Pibiitz,  BasUi,  Otto- 
uxMer  GitmJ,  Korngtiein^  KuhttaU^  and 
Wtnierberg. 

Crood  walkers  can  **  do''  most  of  these 
delightftil  places  in  two  days,  and  much 
may  be  seen  in  one,  with  veiy  little  walk- 
ing. -  If  the  traveler  has  no  courier,  a  valet 
tk  place  had  better  be  taken  fh>m  DreMen. 

The  railroad  and  ctariages  had  better  be 
taken  as  fiir  as  Schandan,  and  retom  by 
boat  to  Dresden. 

Or  make  the  different  excnrsions  on  dif- 
ferent days.  For  instance,  by  rail  to  'P6t- 
scha,  whidi  Is  the  station  for  the  Battel; 
by  rail  to  KdrngtCem,  which  is  the  station 
for  that  fortress ;  and  to  Krippen,  which  is 
the  station  for  Sekandau  and  KvJutaiL 

Guides  may  be  found  at  the  different 
stations.  The  usual  fare  is  one  thaler  per 
day.  Horses,  ponies,  and  donkeys  may  be 
hired  at  the  different  stations ;  also  dume 
h  porkurt  for  ladies  who  can  not  ride. 
Boats  may  also  be  hired  along  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe. 

The  cart  start  ftom  the  old  town  (Alt- 
stadt),  and,  after  pasdng  the  Great  GaMen, 
the  town  of  Pima,  above  which  stands  the 
castle  of  Sonnetulein,  we  arrive  at  PSnitz, 
the  summer  residence  of  the  king.  The 
palace,  which  is  modem,  having  been  erect- 
ed in  1B18,  contains  some  very  flne  firescoes 
by  Yogel.  The  conservatories,  gardens, 
and  pleasure-grounds  are  very  flne. 

At  Pdtscha  we  cross  the  Elbe  by  ferry 
to  visit  the  Basteij  the  name  given  to  one 
of  the  most  singular  docks  in  Europe,  firom 
the  top  of  which  (600  feet  above  the  river 
which  sweeps  round  its  base)  one  of  the 
most  lovely  views  may  be  had.  Along  the 
banks  of  tile  river,  and  over  the  plain,  huge 
columnar  masses  start  up,  even  to  a  height 
of  1200  feet ;  conspicuous  among  these  are 
thehiUsofjrAM^seemandZaietMtetfi.  The 
first  is  a  virgin  fortress,  and  has  never  yet 
been  taken  by  man.  Here,  for  ages,  in 
time  of  war,  the  treasures  of  the  Green 
Taohs  in  Dresden  are  stored  by  their  Sax- 
'<m  monarchs,  and  cases  are  always  ready 
at  hand  to  store  them  in.  Napoleon  tried 
to  batter  this  fort  fTom  its  nei^^bor  Lilien- 
ftein,  but  without  effect.    Two  years'  pro- 


visions for  one  thousand  men  can  be  stored 
here,  and  water  is  drawn  fhmi  a  well  cut 
in  the  rock  over  600  foet  deep.  Make  the 
ascent  by  all  means ;  the  view  from  the 
top  is  nowhere  surpassed. 

The  natural  obelisk  of  UUenstein  sur- 
passes its  opposite  neighbor  in  height  by 
160  feet,  and  is  the  highest  of  these  isolated 
mountdns.  It  is  accessible  by  means  of 
ladders  and  paths  cut  in  the  rock. 

From  the  Bastei  to  Schandau  there  is  a 
carriage-road,  flrom  whence  an  excursion 
should  be  made  to  KuhttaU  (Cow's  Tail), 
which  is  six  miles  distant.  'This  is  a  most 
singular  cave  or  arch  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
800  feet  above  the  sea,  where  many  persona 
have  taken  leftige  in  stormy  times. 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  proceed  ftrthef 
on  Route  12,  or  to  Yienna,  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing route  the  most  advantageous  return* 
ing  to  the  Rhine  or  Paris. 

ROUTE  No.  16. 

From  Dresden  to  FrarOtfort  on  fAe  J^om, 
}jy  Leipzifff  Weimar^  Erfurt,  Ootka,  Else* 
nachy  Cauel,  Friedberg,  distance  880  miles. 

Firom  Dresden  to  Leipzig,  distance  72  m. 
Fare,fir8tclass,8thalers=$2  25;  time,  3} 
hours. 

Nearly  10  miles  ftom  Dresden  we  pass 
the  Niederau  station,  four  miles  f^om  which 
is  the  town  of  Meiaen,  celebrated  for  its 
porcelain  manufkctory,  where  the  Dresden 
china  is  made.  It  contains  a  population  of 
8000  inhabitants.  Above  the  town,  sit- 
uated on  a  rock,  is  the  castle  where  for- 
merly the  government  fectory  for  Dres- 
den china  was  situated.  Part  is  now 
used  as  a  state  prison,  and  the  flictory  is 
half  a  mile  farther  up  the  Elbe.  Porce- 
lain was  originally  brought  fhym  China, 
firom  which  it  was  named,  and  was  first 
made  in  Europe  in  the  16th  century  at  this 
place.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  manu- 
foctured  by  one  Botticher,  a  native  of 
Flauen,  aQ  alchymist  of  the  16th  century, 
who  accidentally  discovered  the  art  of  mak- 
ing it  in  the  course  of  his  search  for  the 
philosopher's  stone.  During  the  **  Seven 
Tears'  War"  this  establishment  was  near- 
ly ruined,  Frederick  the  Great  having  car- 
ried off  its  workmen,  medals,  and  archives. 
The  ware  now  manufactured  does  not  equal 
that  of  the  time  when  the  fSactory  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  Saxon  kings.  Near  the 
manufactory  is  the  Cathedral,  which  con- 
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Uins  some  very  fine  paintings,  also  the 
tombs  of  the  early  Saxon  princes. 

Meieaen  is  the  terminas  of  the  mammoth 
tunnel,  twen^-fonr  miles  long,  being  made 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  Fried  beig 
silveMninee,  which  have  been  for  ages  the 
sooroe  of  Saxon  wealth. 

IMptig  has  91,000  inhabitanls ;  princi- 
pal hotels  Hauff^  and  AiMie,  the  one  at 
the  station  the  best.  Carriages  are  sent 
to  the  d6p6t  by  the  diffsrent  hotels ;  Ikre, 
12|  cents.  Leipsig  is  the  second  city  in 
Saxony,  and  one  of  the  most  indnstrions 
and  commercial  dtiee  in  Europe.  Itstands 
on  a  fertile  plain  neartheright  bankof  the 
Biver  Elster.  The  traveler  should,  the 
first  thing  he  does,  ascend  the  tower  of  the 
Pleiflsenburg,  from  whence  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  dty,  coontry,  and  wh<4e  of  the 
field  of  the  celebrated  battle  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Leipzig,  although  a  place  of  great  his- 
torical celebrity  and  commercial  import- 
ance, has  but  Mttle  to  detain  the  traveler 
except  during  its  three  fiiirs,  which  axe  held 
hers  annually,  one  beginning  on  New- 
Year's  day,  the  other  beginning  on  the  first 
Sunday  aiter  Michaelmas,  and  the  last  and 
most  important  beginning  the  second  Sun- 
day after  Easter.  During  these  seasons 
the  town  is  very  gay.  Strangers  are  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  world :  Turks  and 
Jews,  Greeks,  Bomans,  Armenians,  Per- 
sians, Americans,  and  Hindoos.  While 
the  fiiirs  last  the  hotels  charge  double  their 
usual  price,  and  there  are  generally  as 
many  strangers  in  the  dty  as  its  popula- 
tion amounts  to.  The  money  transactions 
often  amount  to  80  million  dollars.  Leip- 
zig is  the  centre  of  the  German  book-trade, 
who^  to  the  number  fA  between  six  and 
seven  hundred,  meet  here  annually  to 
balance  their  accounts,  and  their  sales 
often  amount  to  two  million  dollars  year- 
ly. Nearly  every  bookseller  or  publisher 
in  Germany  has  an  agency  here.  There 
are  about  180  d6p6ts  for  books,  15  steam- 
presses,  and  200  hand-presses.  The  pub- 
lishers have  an  Exchange  of  their  own, 
called  the  BuMSmSkr  BSrte^  where  they 
transact  all  their  business. 

Leipzig  is  the  seat  of  a  University  which 
possesses  a  distinguished  reputation,  and 
has  numerous  literary  and  scientific  es- 
tablishments. The  city  was  of  early  ori- 
gin, and  has  often  been  noted  in  oonnec- 
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tion  with  the  events  of  modem  history. 
Its  University  was  founded  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  16th  century,  and  has  neariy 
1000  students :  it  is  very  finely  decorated 
with  statues  and  bas-reliefr.  G<ythe  studied 
at  this  University,  and  one  of  the  "  lions" 
of  the  place  is  Auerbach's  cellar,  where  he 
laid  one  of  his  scenes  in  the  tragedy  of 
Faust.  In  this  cellar  Mephistopheles  sup- 
plied the  drunken  students  with  wine  from 
gimlet-holes  bored  in  the  table.  Here  it 
was  Dr.  Fanstus  performed  his  feats.  In 
this  oeUar  Gdthe  himself  held  his  midnight 
orgies  when  a  student  si  the  University. 

On  one  side  of  the  picturesque  market- 
place is  the  RathhauM  or  town  hall,  former- 
ly the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Saxony. 
Marshal  Schwarzenberg,  general  of  the  ut» 
lied  army,  died  in  it.  It  was  occupied  by 
Napcdeon  during  the  battle  of  Leipzig. 
This  battle  was  the  most  fiunous  occur* 
rence  in  the  annals  of  the  town,  when  Na- 
poleon was  defeated  by  the  oombined  arm- 
ies of  Austria,  Bussia,  and  Prussia  in  1818, 
after  three  days'  contest,  which  was  de- 
servedly designated  "The  Battle  of  Na- 
tions."  It  was  fou^t  on  the  16th,  17th, 
18th,  and  19th  of  October.  Napoleon's 
army  amounted  to  170,000,  and  the  allied 
feroes  to  800,000.  Napoleon  left  Leipzig 
minus  80,000  men;  the  loss  of  the  allies 
was  about  50,000. 

In  the  garden  of  M.  Gerard  is  a  tfunb- 
stone  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  bravo 
Pole  Poniatowski,  who  was  drowned  in 
attempting  to  swim  his  horse  across  the 
Elster.  He  had  been  partially  instru- 
mental in  preventing  the  capture  of  Napo- 
leon by  covering  his  retreat ;  had  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  seriously 
wounded.  The  stream  was  so  filled  with 
the  dead  and  d3dng  men  and  horses  that 
the  miserable  steed  on  which  he  was 
mounted  was  unable  to  push  his  way 
through,  and  horse  and  rider  both  sank. 
The  brave  Macdonald  crossed  at  the  same 
place,  and  was  saved.  There  is  a  model 
of  Thorwaldsen's  statue  of  him  here. 
There  are  two  other  monuments  erected 
here  in  connection  with  the  battle,  one 
where  the  three  allied  sovereigns  met, 
and  another  to  the  memory  of  Marriial 
Schwarzenberg.  The  walks  and  gardens 
round  the  city  walls  are  very  interesting; 
and  the  park  of  JiosaUhal  is  much  fre- 
quented during  the  summer  months,  to 
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listen  to  the  ftoo  conoeittf  given  in  the 
caft^B. 

Leipzig  has  a  large  wooUmarket,  which 
is  held  here  in  May ;  it  also  has  extensire 
mano&ctixres  in  silken  fabrics,  hosiery, 
leather,  and  oil-cloths,  playing-cards,  to- 
bacco, gold  and  silver  articles,  snuff,  chopo- 
late,  liquors,  and  musical  instruments,  with 
numerous  printing,  engraving,  and  wool- 
spinning  establishments.  In  the  publish* 
•rs*  catalogue  issued  during  the  fair,  there 
are  often  from  4000  to  5000  new  books  an- 
nounced. 

An  excursion  might  be  made  to  the  res- 
idence of  Baron  Speck,  five  miles  from  the 
city.  His  gallery  contains  some  very  fine 
paintings ;  amcmg  them  is  a  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Murillo. 

There  is  a  collection  of  pictures  in  the 
Stadlicht  Museum  well  worth  seeing ;  also 
a  museum  of  natural  history  and  anatomy. 
Opposite  this  a  new  theatre  has  recently 
been  greeted. 

Fr<nn  Ldpag  to  Wwrnaty  distance  58 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  09  s.  g.  =^  50, 
very  dear;  second  class,  $1 50. 

About  20  miles  from  Leipzig  we  pass 
the  town  of  WfinmfeU^  containing  about 
11,000  inhabitants.  Napoleon  slept  here 
the  night  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  On 
the  height  above  the  town  is  the  Cos^, 
which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Weissenfels.  It  is  rendered  more 
famous  from  the  fSact  that  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  brought  here 
from  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where  he  was 
killed  in  1633.  He  was  embalmed  in  a 
room  in  the  castle,  and  his  Uood  is  still 
shown  on  the  wall.  His  heart,  which,  it  is 
said,  weighed  one  pound  and  two  ounces, 
was  conveyed  to  Stockholm  by  his  widow- 
ed queen. 

YTe/mar.— This  charming  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Ilm,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
groves  and  handsome  grounds ;  Its  popula- 
tion is  15,000.  Principal  hotels  are  JSics- 
Mcher  Eof  and  H,  Erbprinz.  There  are 
few  things  here  to  detain  the  traveler  any 
length  of  time.  It  possesses,  however,  a 
great  interest  as  the  residence  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of 
Germany,  drawn  thither  by  the  enlii^ten- 
ed  patronage  of  the  grand-duke.  Among 
the  great  names  thus  connected  with  it  are 
those  of  Schiller,  Gdthe,  Herder^and  Wie- 
Und,    Weimar  has  no  trade  or  manufac- 


tures of  any  importance,  but  its  literary 
and  scientific  estaUishments  surpass  those 
of  places  of  much  larger  size  and  vastly 
greater  commercial  importance.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  A  thou  qfGtmum^  ,*  its 
groves  alone  certainly  rendnd  one  of  the 
acadeihic  groves  of  CMcieni  Athens  (there 
are  no  groves  there  now,  nor  any  shade  save 
that  produced  by  stunted  mildewed  olive- 
trees). 

The  sights  to  be  seen  are  the  Grand-ducal 
Pahce,  which  is  a  handsome  structure ;  it 
contains  some  fine  modem  f^coes,  illus- 
trating the  works  of  Weimar's  greatest 
poets.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  kept  the  ar- 
mor and  one  of  the  thumbs  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  Bernard,  one  of  the  Protestant  lead- 
ers in  the  "Thirty  Tears' War."  Hisbody 
is  buried  in  the  Skukkireke,  Adjacent 
to  the  palace  is  the  PubUo  Library^  which 
contains  busts  of  Gk^the,  Schiller,  Herder, 
and  Weiland,  also  numerous  relics  of  Lu- 
ther and  others.  The  Stadlhirche  con- 
tains a  fine  painting  by  Lucas  Cranachi 
it  represents  the  Crucifixion,  and  is  coa« 
sidered  one  of  his  very  best  works.  In 
firont  of  the  church  stands  a  l)ronze  statue 
of  Herder,  by  Schiller.  The  interior  of 
the  church  contains  his  remains.  Thte 
church  was  also  the  buriaUplace  for  the 
members  of  the  ducal  family.  Gothe's 
hcuse,  in  which  he  lived  and  died,  is  shown 
to  the  public  every  FHday.  It  fo  situated 
in  the  Gdthe-platz,  and  remains  just  as  he 
left  it  in  1832.  Some  of  his  furniture  is 
preserred  with  religious  care,  especially  a 
common  deal. table  at  which  he  wrote, 
which  also  belonged  to  SchiUer,  making  it 
doubly  valuable. 

Out  of  the  town  is  the  New  ChwrcK-yardy 
which  contains  the  present  grand-ducal 
burial-vault.  Here  repose  the  bodies  of 
the  poets  Gdthe  and  Schiller.  Here  also 
lies  the  body  of  their  fHend  and  patron, 
the  late  grand -duke.  It  was  his  desire 
that  the  poets  should  lie  on  either  side  of 
him,  but  courtly  etiquette  forbade  the 
proximity.  This  church-yard  is  a  sweet 
place  to  visit  on  a  bright  summer's  morn- 
ing, the  air  made  fhigrant  by  the  opening 
rose-buds,  and  all  nature  still  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  musical  warbling  of  the 
birds  and  the  humming  of  the  bees.  Some 
of  the  monuments  are  perfect  gems  of  art. 
Here  may  be  seen  an  admirable  arrange* 
ment  to  prevent  the  accident  of  premature 
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burial  in  cases  of  suspended  animation. 
In  a  dark  chamber,  lighted  with  a  small 
lampf  the  body  lies  in  a  coffin ;  in  its  fin- 
gers are  placed  strings,  which  communi- 
cate with  an  alarm-clock ;  the  least  pulsa- 
tion of  the  corpse  will  ring  the  bell  in  an 
adjoining  chamber,  where  a  person  is-placed 
to  watcli,  when  medical  attendance  is  at 
once  supplied.  There  have  been  several 
cases  where  persons  supposed  to  be  dead 
were  thus  saved  from  premature  intoment. 

About  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Wi»> 
mar  is  the  town  of  Jena,  £unous  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  Napoleon's  greatest  victim 
ries  over  the  Prussians  in  1806.  It  pos- 
sesses a  celebrated  University,  which  has 
numbered  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  present  and  preceding  centuries 
among  its  professors. 

From  Weimar  to  Erfuri,  distance  13  m. 
Fare,  26  s.  g. ;  time,  40  minutes. 

Erfurt^  finely  situated  on  the  Genu 
Population  41,760.  Hotels  are  H,  Zum 
KcUter  and  ff.  Silbfr,  This  is  an  old  and 
well-built  town,  strongly  fortified,  and  of 
considerable  commercial  importance.  The 
principal  edifice  is  the  Cathedral^  which 
dates  from  the  12th  oentury.  It  possess- 
es a  famous  boll,  called  Gro$»e  Susanna, 
weighing  ^75  cwt.  The  church  contains 
some  pictures  and  very  fine  monuments. 
The  painted  glass  is  also  very  good.  The 
leading  object  of  interest,  however,  in  the 
town  is  the  orphan  asylum,  occupying  the 
Augustine  convent,  of  which  Luther  was 
a  member.  One  of  the  apartments  con- 
tains his  Bible,  portrait,  aq^  other  relics. 
The  two  chuTcheB^Predigertircke  and  Bar^ 
/utterkirckef  are  well  worth  a  visit  The 
University,  established  here  in  1892,  was 
abolished  in  1816.  It  has  now  a  Prot- 
estant and  Boman  CathoUc  school,  gym- 
nasia, a  normal  school,  an  academy  of 
sciences,  a  museum,  botanical  gardens, 
and  a  public  library  of  20,000  volumes. 
It  has  extensive  manu&ctories  of  woolen 
and  cotton  cloths,  shoes,  leather,  and  vin- 
egar. From  1807  to  1818  it  was  occupied 
by  the  French ;  and  in  1808  the  memora- 
ble interview  between  Napoleon  and  Alex- 
ander, emperor  of  Russia,  here  took  place. 
It  was  restored  to  Prussia  in  1814. 

From  Erfwri  to  Gotha^  distance  16  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  82  s.  g. ;  time,  48  minutes. 

Gotha,  which,  conjointly  with  Coburg, 
is  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  prince  of 
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the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Cobuig-Gotha,  is  beau* 
tifully  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the 
palace  of  Freidenstein.  It  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  19,000  inhabitants.  Principal 
hotels  are  ff,  Der  Mohr  and  Deyischer 
Hqf,  This  capital  has  become  familiar  to 
American  ears  from  the  relationship  ex^ 
isting  between  its  reigning  sovereign  and 
England's  mistress — the  duke's  younger 
iMTother,  the  late  Prince  Albert,  having 
married  Queen  Victoria. 

Nature  and  art  have  made  this  city  as 
fSsir  a  capital  in  miniatnre  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  It  is  one  of  the  best  laid  out 
and  best  built  towns  in  Germany,  and  sur- 
rounded by. handsome  boulevards,  which 
replace  its  ancient  fortiflcationB.  The  ut- 
uation  is  beautifyil,  and  the  climate  exceed- 
ingly healthy.  The  sceneiy  around  it  is 
varied,  pleasing,  romantic,  and  interesting. 
Within,  all  the  literary,  religious,  and  sci- 
entific institutions,  such  as  museupis  of 
natural  history  and  the  fine  arts,  Japanese 
and  Chinese  museum,  picture- galleries^ 
seven  churches,  a  large  number  of  chari« 
table  institutions,  such  as  orphan  and  lu- 
natic asylums,  institutions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  neglected  children,  and  others 
which  distinguish  larger  cities,  are  to  bo 
met  with,  as  .well  as  all  the  amusements, 
and  all  the  arrangements  for  convenience 
and  comfort,  and  for  cheapness  of  living, 
which  are  generally  fbund  only  in  first- 
class  cities. 

The  palace  of  Friedenttdn,  which  con- 
tains the  ptcture-paBerjf  and  mutevms,  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Tuesday  and  Friday 
gratis,  and  on  other  days  the  fee  is  one 
thaler.  In  the  picture-gallery  there  are 
several  fine  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  Ru- 
bens, Van  Eyck,  Holbein,  and  Tan  der 
Heist.  In  the  Kymthammer  are  many 
valuable  relics,  among  others  the  swords  of 
Charlemagne  and  John  Sobieski,  a  prayer- 
book  of  James  I.,  and  a  ring  of  Mary  Stu- 
art. The  library,  Japanese  and  Chinese 
museums,  and  museums  of  natural  histo- 
ry, are  all  in  the  same  building.  The  col- 
lection of  medals  and  coins  is  considered 
one  of  the  first  in  Europe. 

The  Almanach  de  Gotha  is  the  title  of 
a  small  book  published  here,  which  gives 
you  the  pedigree  of  all  the  crowned  heads 
in  Europe.  Gotha  has  a  large  manufiio- 
tory  of  porcelain,  and  does  considerabU 
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trade  in  linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  &brics. 
Among  other  branches  of  its  trade  is  that 
of  Goiha  Mcataages^  which  are  very  fine,  and 
are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Germany.  It  also 
does  a  large  business  in  lacqnerad  ware  of 
all  kinds. 

From  Gotka  to  Eiaenach,  distance  19  m. 
Fare,  first  dass,  85  s.  g. ;  thne,  45  minutes. 

.^tenaehy  the  capital  of  Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Nessa  and  Horsel,  and  contains  18,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  manufSacturing  towns  be- 
tween Leipzig  and  Frankfort  Its  hotels 
are  ff.  HcatUntrcnz  and  H,  Haibe  Mond, 
It  is  tlie  principal  town  in  the  Thuringian 
forest,  and  lias  been  rendered  fiunous  from 
the  fiict  of  Martin  Luther  being  detained 
a  prisoner  in  its  Castle  ofWctrtbtarff,  which 
is  situated  aboutl^  miles  south  of  the  town. 

On  the  4ih  of  March,  1521,  as  Luther 
was  returning  to  his  home  from  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  where,  in  defiance  of  all  threats 
and  the  Pope*s  excommunication,  he  had 
boldly  proclaimed  the  Protestant  religion, 
as  he  was  entering  the  borders  of  the 
wood,  his  party  was  attacked  by  a  body  of 
armed  knights  and  dispersed;  he  alone 
was  made  prisoner.  He  was  conducted  to 
the  castle  of  Wartbnrg,  when  he  ^scov- 
ered  the  whole  affiUr  was  managed  by  the 
order  of  his  friend  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  was  present  at  the  Diet  when  he  left. 
Although  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  had  giv- 
en Luther  assurance  of  safe-conduct,  a  de- 
cree for  his  arrest  was  instantly  sent  after 
him,  and  his  sentence  of  death  decided  on. 
The  Elector's  band  reached  him  before  the 
warrant  of  arrest,  and  he  was  carried  in 
secret  to  Wartburg,  where  he  remained  for 
ten  months.  He  cultivated  mustaches, 
and  passed  at  the  castle  for  a  young  nobl»> 
man,  thus  screened  by  the  friendly  Elect- 
or of  Saxony  until  Uie  first  friiy  of  the 
storm  had  passed.  The  chamber  which 
Luther  occupied  in  the  castle  contains  his 
portrait  and  that  of  his  Esther  and  mother. 
This  room  was  the  scene  of  his  conflict 
with  Satan.  There  is  an  absurd  story  told 
and  believed  that  the  Evil  One  appeared 
before  him  gnashing  his  teeth  and  threat- 
ening him  wiUi  vengeance,  whereupon  Lu- 
ther, who  had  defeated  his  foes  with  pen 
and  ink,  thought  he  would  try  the  ink 
ahme  on  the  devil,  and,  seizing  the  ink- 
stand, he  hurled  it  with  all  his  power  at 


the  head  of  his  satanic  majesty,  hitting  his 
—  imaginati<m  and  the  wall,  tnnlcitig  a 
greater  impression  on  the  latter  than  Sa- 
tan did. on  the  former.  The  hole  in  the 
wall  is  now  shown  to  the  traveler. 

In  another  part  of  the  castle  is  the  pic- 
ture of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  for- 
merly a  resident  of  Wartburg,  whose  hus- 
band was  as  hard-hearted  as  she  was'kind 
and  charitable  to  the  poor.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  she  had  her  apron  filled  with 
food  which  she  was  about  to  bestow  on  the 
hungry,  her  husband  caught  her  in  the 
act,  and,  demanding  yfheit  she  had  in  her 
apron,  she  replied, "  Flowers,"  when,  think- 
ing to  detect  her  in  a  falsehood,  he  tore 
open  her  apron,  when,  lo  and  behold !  the 
bread  and  cheese  were  transformed  into 
roses  and  lilies.  She  stands  in  the  pic- 
ture as  if  trembling  for  fear  they  will 
change  again.  In  another  part  of  the  cas- 
tle are  some  beautiful  suits  of  armor ;  con- 
spicuous among  these  is  that  of  the  rob- 
ber-knight Kunz,  of  Kaufungen,  who  was 
of  gigantic  stature.  He  was  bdieaded  at 
Friedbuig  for  kidnapping  two  young  Sax- 
on princes;  also  that  of  this  Conn6table 
de  Bourbon,  who  was  slain  while  taking 
Rome  by  assault;  and  those  of  the  two 
Saxon  inincesses,  Agnes  and  Kunegunde. 

From  EUenack  to  Casael,  distance  66  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  108  s.  g. ;  time,  4  h.  25  m. 

CasBd,  the  cajHtal  of  the  Electorate  of 
Hesse-Cassel  and  residence  of  the  Elector, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Fulda.  It  contains  a  population  of  about 
41,587.  Principal  hotels  are  ff.  Komg  von 
Pr^Ustenf  Bomucher  Kamr,  and  Husdteher 
Hqf,  The  first-named  is  a  very  fine  house, 
situated  in  the  Konig*s  Platz.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Friedrich  Platz,  the  largest 
square  in  any  Grerman  town,  stands  a  stat- 
ue of  the  Elector  Frederick,  whose  memory 
is  universally  detested  by  all  freemen  of 
the  Western  World.  He  it  was  who  hired 
his  bloodthirsty  soldiera  to  the  King  of 
England  to  crush  the  rising  growth  of  our 
young  republic.  Gassel  is  divided  into 
the  Old  and  Kew  towns,  the  former  of 
which,  close  to  the  river's  banks,  consists  of 
narrow  and  dirty  streets ;  the  latter  con- 
tains the  Elector's  palace  and  many  other 
public  edifices,  with  several  fine  squares. 
7^  Mtuetan,  which  is  situated  on  Fried- 
rich's  Platz,  next  to  the  Elector's  palace, 
is  the  finest  building  in  CasseL     It  con- 
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tains  a  library  of  80,000  volumes  and  a 
cabinet  of  cariosities.  Among  tlie  latter 
are  several  antiquities  from  Herculaneum, 
busts  of  Napoleon  and  his  son,  tlie  young 
King  of  Rome^y  Canoya,  several  very  fine 
antique  statues  purchased  from  the  Pope, 
among  which  are  a  Minerva  and  a  bronze 
head  of  Mars.  The  antique  bronze  figure 
of  Victory  is  the  lion  of  the  collection. 
There  are  also  some  fine  agates,  from  8  to 
4  feet  long,  from  the  Marburg  mines.  The 
fee  for  a  single  person  is  1  thaler,  and  2  for 
a  party.  The  picture-gallery  in  the  Bel- 
videre  contains  some  very  fine  pictures. 
They  are  principally  of  the  Dutch  school, 
Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  and  Teniers.  There 
is  a  very  fine  cattle-piece  by  Paul  Potter, 
and  a  portrait  by  Titian.  The  gallery  is 
open  to  the  public  from  10  to  12  on  Wednes- 
days ;  at  other  times  the  fee  is  1  thaler. 

A  little  below  the  Friedrichs  Platz,  in 
the  old  town,  is  the  Kattenburg,  a  large  un- 
finished palace,  begun  upon  tiie  site  of  the 
old  electoral  palace  destroyed  by  firo  in 
1811.  Work  on  it  was  suspended  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  Elector  who  com- 
menced it.  It  is  now  covered  with  moss 
and  weeds. 

Cassel  has  eight  churchoi:,  seven  Prot- 
estant and  one  Jewish.  Th?.  principal  is 
the  church  of  St.  Martin :  it  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  royal  family.  Its  educational 
and  charitable  institutions  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  among  the  latter  is  the  WUhdmt 
Institute  where  a  large  number  of  poor  are 
not  only  provided  for,  but  taught  different 
trades.  In  the  Aufforten,  or  public  gar- 
den, is  situated  the  Marble  Bath,  a  very 
elaborate  apartment,  filled  with  statues 
and  bas-reliefs,  not  of  the  most  delicate 
character.  Close  to  this  is  the  orangery. 
Cassel  possesses  few  manufactures,  com- 
paratively speaking:  the  principal  are 
woolen,  silk,  and  cotton  &brics,  snuff,  play- 
ing-cards, and  chemical  products.  It  has 
two  fairs  annually. 

A  straight  and  handsome  road,  shaded 
by  an  avenue  of  limes  three  miles  long, 
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leads  to  WUhelnuhohe,  the  Versailles  of 
Germany,  and  summer  residence  of  tho 
Elector.  By  no  means  quit  Cassel  with- 
out visiting  this  beautiful  spot.  The  wa- 
ters play  every  Wednesday  and  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  highest  fountain  on  tlie 
Continent  is  here;  one  stream,  12  inches 
in  diameter,  is  thrown  to  the  bight  of  200 
feet.  This  palace  is'regarded  as  one  of  tho 
most  magnificent  residences  in  Europe. 
Apart  from  the  immense  amount  spent  on 
it,  its  natural  beauties  are  hard  to  match. 
The  palace  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ; 
it  was  occupied  by  Jerome  Napoleon  while 
^iing  of  Westphalia;  close  to  it  is  the  the- 
atoe  he  built,  and  where  he  used  to  act. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  here  is  the 
colossal  Hercules,  and  the  Cascade  of 
Karlsburg.  The  cascade  is  900  feet  long, 
leading  up  to  the  colossal  statue,  which 
stands  on  an  octagon  building  1300  feet 
above  the  river.  The  figure  is  of  copper, 
and  80  feet  high ;  eight  persons  can  stand  at 
one  time  in  tho  hollow  of  the  club  tho  figure 
holds  in  his  hand.  Tho  view  from  the  stat- 
ue is  roost  delightful.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment is  said  to  have  kept  employed  daily 
2000  men  for  fourteen  years,  and  to  have 
cost  over  ten  milium  ddlar$!  altliough  the 
exact  amount  was  never  known.  The  gov- 
ernment, fearing  the  people,  destroyed  all 
record  of  the  expense. 

From  Cassel  to  Frankfort,  distance  120 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  9  florins  12  krs.— 
$3  80 ;  time,  5  hours  15  minutes. 

Friedberg  contains  a  population  of  about 
3500.  It  is  prettily  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  surmounted  by  a  fine  old  tower; 
there  is  nothing  here  to  detain  the  traveler* 

FraniforiynUl  be  described  on  our  return 
routes.  See  Index.  We  will  now  resume 
route  12,  starting  from  Dresden. 

From  Dresden  to  Prague,  distance  116 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  7  florins  40  krout- 
zer8=$8  10 ;  time,  6  hours.  An  express 
train  twice  a  week  makes  the  time  in  five 
hours,  or  the  whole  distance  from  Dres- 
den to  Vienna  in  14  hours. 


lA.]  RtnoBT. 

■e  Gennan  proTinces  ol  the  empiro  com 
'  preheiid(wlththoM  that  Tonn  put  of  Italy) 
'  ths  portion  of  Iti  popnUtkin  that  ia  most 
I  mdvanced  irith  regard  to  ciTJl  and  aocial 
'  condition.  But  tbo  G«rmaD  prarinm  can- 
I  atitutc  loM  than  a  third  pvt  of  tlw  entire 
'  aitent  of  ths  ampin ;  tba  HnDeariui  coon- 
'    tii«a  form  mora  tlutn  a  half  of  id  antirs 

,  and  Indode  two  fifUu  af  ite  papnla- 
Oilicia,  or  Anatrtan  Poland,  (■  aqoal 

la  eighth  of  the  whole  empire  aa  ngaris 

-  siie,  and  ineladea  mon  than  that  prapar- 
B   tioD  of  it!  population.     The  entire  Italian 

-  gabjecti  of  Anitria,  before  the  eeadoa  of 
I   Lombardj  to  Sardinia,  vaa  equal  to  one 

dghth  ita  popnlation. 
The  chief  dedwt  of  the  emidre,  la  rafcarJ 

to  natoral  capabilitiea,  is  the  limited  extent 
i  otitaaea-eoaet.  llie  enllta  range  of  thia  is 
I  oolj  abinlt  Ave  hondred  milaa,  wliidi  are 
I  confined  to  the  ahoraa  of  the  Adriatic;  and 
,  even  of  thia  eompantive  email  extent  of 
I  martUme  bontier,  b^  hr  the  gn^t^  P*^ 
>  beloDga  to  the  Hungarian  [aovliicee  of  the 
[  empire,  a  poitlDQ  which  ia  oolj  united  to 
I  it  hj  the  code  ofpoUtioal  neceisi^,  and  la 
I  liable  at  tuy  time  lo  be  diaaevand  from  its 
\  rale.  The  entire  IVontJer  of  the  empire 
area  apward  of  foor  thousand  mllea. 
I  The  greater  pardon,  howoTer,  of  these 
^   BtatcB  are  united  by  peaceable  meami,  that 

ia,  by  inheritance  ortreal3',  and  their  baond- 


rmedin 


0  they 


I   porta  of  Anatria  ai 


It  Btatea.    The  pilndpal 
•  Trieate,  Venice,  and 


H'CuUoch,  in  apeaking  of  the  size  and 

increase  of  the  Anitrian  empire,  eaya  : 

"The  bouae  of  Austria  derlvea  ita  origin 

and  the  foondationa  of  ita  poner  tnaa  Ro- 

l    dolph,  count  of  Hapsburg,  ia  Siritzerland. 

I    Bodolph  was  one  of  the  ableat  princea  of 

r    bia  age :  having  eiteoded  h!a  aothoritf 

over  tbe  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  and 

I    distinguiebed  himself  by  his  ability  and 

,    braTBry,  he  was  rained  in  127S  to  the  impo- 

>   rial  throne.     Bodalph'e  elevation  wai  aw- 

.    ing  piindpally  lo  the  wish  of  the  electors  to 

I    have  an  emperor  of  nndoubled  ability,  cap- 

I    able  of  putting  dovn  the  anarchy  that  bad 

I    long  prevailed  in  the  greater  part  of  the 

1    Btatea  included  within  the  limlta  of  the 
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empire,  and  whOj  at  the  same  time,  was  not 
powerfol  enough  to  occasion  any  fear  of 
subverting  the  privileges  of  the  different 
states.  The  family  of  the  ancient  Dukes 
of  Austria,  of  the  house  of  Bamberg,  be- 
came extinct  a  short  while  previously  to 
the  elevation  of  Rodolph ;  their  states  were 
taken  possession  of  by  Ottocar,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, whose  ascendency  threatened  the 
independence  of  the  empire.  But  Rodolph, 
having  secured  the  sanction  of  the  Diet, 
declared  war  against  Ottocar,  whose  forces 
were  totally  defeated  and  himself  killed  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Marchfleld  in  1278. 
This  formidable  competitor  being  removed, 
Rodolph  had  little  difficulty  in  procuring 
from  the  Diet  the  investiture  of  the  duchy 
in  favor  of  his  oldest  spn,  and  it  has  ever 
since  continued  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants, and  formed  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  their  power. 

*' Albert,  the  son  of  Rodolph,  did  not  in- 
herit the  talents  of  his  father.  The  Swiss 
revolted  from  his  dominion  in  1307,  and, 
after  a  lengthened  contest,  achieved  their 
independence;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
event,  and  the  elevation  of  several  princes 
of  otl^er  families  to  the  imperial  throne, 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria  rapidly 
increased,  and  in  no  very  long  time  its  do- 
mmions  embraced  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  countries  in  Europe.  It 
It  has  been  principally  indebted  for  its  ex- 
traordinary aggrandizement  to  fortunate 
alliances.  The  marriage,  in  1477,  of  Max- 
imilian, son  of  the  Emperor  f^^srick  III., 
with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  brought 
to  the  house  of  Austria  all  the  rich  inherit- 
ance of  the  latter  in  the  Low  Countries, 
Franche-Comt6,slidArtois.  Another  mar- 
riage opened  to  the  house  of  Austria  tlte 
succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in- 
cluding its  vast  possessions  in  Italy  and 
the  New  World.  And  Frederick  I.,  hav- 
ing married  in  1621  Anne,  sister  of  Louis, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  succeed- 
ed, on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the  battle 
of  Mohacz  in  1626,  to  these  states. 

"  Charles  Y.,  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch of  the  house  of  Austria,  concluded  in 
1621  a  treaty  with  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
by  which  he  assigned  to  him  the  heredita^ 
ly  possessions  of  the  family  in  Germany ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  ar- 
rangement was  for  the  advantage  of  both 
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branches  of  the  house — that  of  Austria, 
properly  so  called,  and  that  of  Spain. 

**  The  great  power  and  ambition  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  excited  a 
well-founded  alarm  among  the  European 
powers.  For  a  lengthened  period  the 
whole  politics  of  Europe,  its  alliances  and 
its  wars,  had  little  other  object  tlian  the 
humbling  of  the  power  of  Austria.  This 
was  the  motive  of  the  Thirty  Tears*  War, 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  which  secured  the  independence  of 
the  difierent  states  of  the  Germanic  empire, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. 

"For  a  lengthened  ^[>eriod  the  Turks 
held  the  greater  portion  of  Hungary,  but 
in  1699  they  were  finally  expelled  ttom 
that  kingdom,  and  the  arms  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene gave  the  Austrians  an  ascendency 
over  the  Ottomans  they  have  ever  since 
preserved, 

'*  In  1740  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Austria  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  Em- 
pQTOT  Charles  VI. ;  but  his  daughter,  Ma- 
ria Theresa,  married  to  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine, grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  succeeded 
to  Jiis  dominions,  and  eventually  to  the 
imperial  crown.  Shortly  after  her  acces- 
sion, Frederick  the  Great,  lung  of  Prussia, 
seized  upon  the  greater  part  of  Silesia. 
The  recovery  of  this  province  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  Austria  and  her  allies  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War ;  but  his  Prussian  majes- 
ty triumphed  over  all  his  enemies,  and  Si- 
lesia was  finally  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the 
treaty  of  Hubertsburg  in  1678. 

"The  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Maria  Theresa,  is  important  for 
the  reforms  he  effected  in  most  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  the  territo- 
ries he  added  to  the  empire.  Under  his 
reign  Galida  was  acquired  from  Poland, 
and  the  Bukowine  from  Turkey." 

It  would  be  nnnecessaiy,  even  if  our 
limits  admitted  of  it,  to  attempt  any  sketch 
of  the  fluctuations  of  the  Austrian  power 
during  the  eventfUl  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution in  1789.  At  certain  stages  of  her 
great  strangle  with  France,  Austria  seem- 
ed to  be  depressed  to  the  rank  of  a  second-t 
rate  power.  But  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  Napoleon  effMling  his  down&U,  Austria 
was  left  at  the  end  of  the  contest  as  pow- 
erful as  ever,  the  loss  of  the  Low  Countries 
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being  tuXiy  compensated  hy  her  Acquisi- 
tions in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

In  1804  f^rancis  assumed  the  title  of  he- 
xeditary  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1806,  renounced  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  latter  event 
had  been  preceded  by  the  formation  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  entire 
dissolution  of  the  old  Germanic  Confederal 
tion.  His  son,  Ferdinand  I.,  succeeded 
him  in  March,  1835,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  emperor,  Francis  Joseph, 
bom  Aug.  18, 1880,  ascended  the  throne 
Dec.  2, 1848. 

The  government  of  Austria  is  an  hered- 
itary and  almost  absolute  monarchy,  in 
which  the  chief  legislative  as  well  as  the 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror. Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Austria  are  the  followers  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church.  Next  in  num- 
bers are  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church, 
who  are  most  numerous  in  Transylvania, 
Southern  Hungary,  Slavonia,  Croatia,  and 
Galicia.  Members  of  the  various  Protest- 
ant churches  are  found  chiefly  in  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania;  in  these  countries, 
however,  as  in  the  bulk  of  the  empire,  the 
people  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Prot- 
estants are  oonfined  to  the  Magyar  portion 
of  the  population. 

Education  is  not  generally  in  an  ad- 
vanced condition  in  Austria,  though  more 
so  in  the  German  and  Italian  provinces 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  in 
our  country  we  have  a  wrong  impression 
entirely.  Thespiritof  elementary  instruc- 
tion, if  not  the  most  enlightened,  inculcates, 
at  every  step,  morality,  the  advantage  and 
happiness  of  a  virtuous  life,  the  evils  of 
vice,  and  the  miseries  consequent  on  crime. 

The  military  resources  are  considerable, 
and  a  very  large  standing  army  is  main- 
tained. Military  science  is  highly  esteem- 
ed, and  there  are  various  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  its  cultivation  at  Vienna 
and  other  principal  cities  of  the  empire. 
The  people  of  the  southern  counties  lead  a 
semi-military  life,  and  are  almost  constant- 
ly under  arms.  The  navy  is  small  and  of 
moiiem  date,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Adriatic  coasts  and  islands  are  enterpris- 
ing ship-builders  and  mariners,  and  are 
much  addicted  to  nautical  pursuits.  The 
estimated  strength  of  the  Austrian  army, 
when  on  a  war  footing,  is  littie  short  of 


600,000.  The  navy  consists  of  nine  ships 
of  the  line,  ten  frigates,  and  twenty  odd 
smaller  vessels.  The  principal  dock-yard 
is  at  Venice. 

As  every  province  in  Austria  forms  a 
separate  land,  each  has  its  peculiar  lan- 
guage or  dialect,  and  its  distinguishing 
customs  and  habits.  Of  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, the  Polish  possesses  the  richest 
literature ;  but  the  Bohemian  has  of  late 
years  been  highly  cultivated,  and  forms 
the  written  language  of  the  Moravians  and 
Slowaks  of  the  nortiiwest  counties  of  Hun- 
gary. The  dialect  of  Camiola  has  been 
methodized,  and  is  grammatically  t&ught 
as  the  written  language  of  Illyria  and  Cro- 
atia. The  ephemeral  existence  of  the  II- 
lyrian  kingdom,  established  by  Napoleon, 
sufficed  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  a  lyric 
poet  of  considerable  merit  named  Wodnik, 
who  wrote  in  this  dialect. 

The  Slavonian  nations  have  all  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  ardent  feel- 
ings and  sanguinity  of  temperament,  which 
makes  them  more  easily  elated  and  sooner 
depressed  than  their  neighbors  the  Ger- 
mans. They  are  fond  of  music,  and  every 
district  has  its  national  airs,  which  are 
often  of  great  antiquity,  and  usually  plain- 
tive. Among  tiie  Slavonians  the  Poles 
are  distinguished  by  a  martial  disposition 
and  love  of  show.  The  national  costume 
is  now  only  kept  among  the  peasantry, 
whose  winter  dresses  especially  are  taste- 
fiil  and  even  elegant.  In  the  other  Sla- 
vonic nations  of  the  empire  the  love  of 
ornament  is  less  remarkable,  the  national 
spirit  having  sunk  in  the  lapse  of  time 
during  whi<^  they  have  been  dependent. 
No  Slavonic  dialect  is  used  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  or  in  public  instruction  in  the 
higher  schools  of  the  empire. 

The  German  peasants  wear  the  dress 
commonly  met  with  all  over  Germany, 
with  varieties  in  the  color  and  head-gear 
in  nearly  every  village.  The  Austrian 
women  wear  caps  or  bonnets  made  with 
gold  laoe  and -decorated  with  spangles.  In 
Tyrol  the  German  costume  is  most  pictur- 
esque. 

The  German  language  is  that  used  in 
transacting  public  business  in  the  German 
and  Slavonian  provinces,  and  in  the  uni- 
versities on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps. 

The  Magyars,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Hun- 
garian plains  of  Tartar  descent,  are  a  high- 
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Spirited  race,  warmly  attached  to  their  hab- 
its and  rights.  Their  national  costume  is 
the  most  splendid  in  Europe,  and  every 
family  wears  its  distinguishing  colors.  The 
rich  doilman  (hussar  jacket)  and  the  taste- 
ful attila  (a  frock-coat  trimmed  with  fur) 
are  only  worn  on  state  occasions  by  the 
nobles ;  but  the  tight  pantaloon  and  short 
boot  is  the  usual  dress  of  the  peasant,  who 
also  wears  a  blue  jacket  and  low-brimmed 
hat.  Though  fond  of  music,  the  Hunga- 
rians are  no  musicians.  The  national 
dances  are  often  highly  pantomimic,  and 
the  >Iagyar,  who  is  seldom  seen  to  smile, 
expresses  the  excitement  of  his  feelings, 
whether  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in  dancing.  The 
Magyar  and  the  Latin  languages  are  those 
used  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  pub- 
lic offices.  The  dress  of  the  Wallachian 
peasantry  on  festive  occasions  is  highly 
ornamental  and  becoming.  The  Italian 
costume  is  both  rich  and  elegant,  especial- 
ly the  head-dresses  of  the  women,  which 
are  more  tasteful  than  those  worn  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Alps.  In  the  conflict  for 
superiority  between  the  Germans  and 
Italians,  neither  nation  does  perhaps  jus- 
tice to  the  good  qualities  of  the  other ;  but 
the  northern  Italian  must  be  allowed  the 
merit  of  displaying  those  of  continence,  so- 
briety, and  industry  in  a  high  degree, 
though  he  be  less  the  slave  of  form  than 
his  German  neighbor.  The  Italian  lan^ 
guage  is  used  in  the  government  offices,  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  Italian  provinces. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions are  occupied  by  the  Alps,  and  its 
scenery  is  most  enchanting.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  says,  "The  variety  of  the  scenery, 
the  verdure  of  the  meadows  and  trees,  the 
depths  of  the  valleys  and  altitudes  of  the 
mountains,  the  clearness  and  grandeur  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  give  it,  I  think,  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  Switzerland.*  *  There 
is  a  greater  disparity  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  than  in  the  scenery 
of  the  two  countries.  In  Austria  you  are 
struck  with  the  warm  reception  accorded 
to  you  from  all  with  whom  you  come  in  con- 
tact, and  an  earnest  desire  evinced  to  give 
you  an  they  can  for  your  money ;  in  Switz- 
erland it  is  just  the  reverse.  In  Switzer- 
land we  have  seenfijteen  persons  at  one 
time  maltreat  in  the  most  shameful  man- 
ner an  unoffending  traveler  (an  American), 
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and  the  courts  of  justice  refusing  to  punish 
the  ruffians ;  in  Austria  they  would  have 
been  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  for 
years.  That  occurred  at  Basle,  and  the 
judge  refiisedto  receive  the  important  tes- 
timony of  our  late  worthy  consul,  John 
Endlicb,  Esq.,  who  was  stationed  at  that 
place. 

Jl/o»wy.-^Accounts  in  Atistria  are  kept 
in  florins  and  kreutzers.  A  florin  at  par 
=50  c.  U.  S.  currency ;  but  its  value,  if 
in  paper  money,  fluctuates  from  38  c.  to 
40  c.  U.  S.  currency.  Sixty  kreutzers  = 
1  florin. 

aubthian  ooin. 
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^®*'*-   j  Imperial  ducat 4  40 
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By  no  means  carry  the  paper  money  of 
Austria  out  of  the  conntiy,  else  you  will 
suffer  a  most  incredible  discount  in  getting 
it  exchanged ;  in  fact,  it  will  not  be  taken 
at  all  but  by  money-changers. 

On  our  route  from  Dresden  to  Prague, 
50  miles  firom  the  former  is  tiie  town  of 
Autng^  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  the 
watering-place  of  Tdplitz,  which  lies  about 
14  miles  distant  on  the  route.  Passengers 
for  Carlsbad  change  cars  here,  proceeding 
by  railway  to  Tdplitz  and  thence  by  dili- 
gence to  Carlsbad,  a  distance  of  50  miles. 

ToplHz  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs, 
the  medical  properties  of  which  attract 
visitors  from  every  part  of  the  Continmt. 
Population  3000 ;  principal  hotels  are  JT. 
Pnnce  de  Liffne,  IT,  Kdnig  von  Pretusenf 
and  Stadi  London ;  for  lodging  alone,  the 
Hermhttus  is  the  best.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  town  belongs  to  Prince  Clar}-,  a  Bo- 
hemian nobleman  of  immense  wealth.  It 
is  said  he  owns  nearly  one  hundred  vil- 
lages in  Austria,  principally  in  Bohemia. 
The  baths  of  TdpUtz  are  nearly  one  hund- 
red in  number,  and  during  the  season  are 
in  constant  use  from  morning  until  night 
They  contain  carbonate  of  soda,  and  are 
very  efficacious  in  cases  of  gout  or  rl)eu- 
matism.  Their  temperature  averages  120^ 
Fahrenheit,  but  are  cooled  down  to  90^ 
preparatory  to  use.  A  bath  costs  about  15 
cents ;  time  allowed,  one  hour  only.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  very  particular,  else  you 
lose  your  turn.    The  routine  is  slightly 
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different  from  other  watering-places.  The 
momhig  is  spent  in  bathing ;  dinner  early, 
say  one  o'clock ;  the  afternoon  in  driving 
or  riding ;  at  6  o'clock  performances  com- 
mence in  the  theatre,  after  that  a  balL 
There  is  no  gambling  allowed.  The  prin- 
cipal place  of  resort  is  the  palace  and  gar- 
dens of  the  Prince  of  Clary.  The  prome- 
nades are  very  delightful.  Tdplitz  owes 
its  celebrity  to  the  number  of  crowned 
heads  and  nobDit}'  of  Europe  who  resort 
here  every  season.  It  is  considered  the 
cheapest  watering-place  in  Europe.  Din- 
ners at  the  table  d'hote  about  88  cents, 
and  a  paiior  and  bedroom  fbr  five  dollars 
per  week.  There  was  a  diplomatic  Con- 
gress held  here  in  1818  and  in  1886. 

From  Tdpiifz  to  Cariabad^  distance  50  m. 
by  diligence,  daily,  daring  the  season. 

CarUbad  contains  a  permanent  popula- 
tion of  8000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels 
are  H,  Prmce  Withelm  tfon  Preusteny  Stadt 
ffanovery  Dmtacher  Ho/,  Goldener  SehUd, 
and  Paradiet.  The  rates  are  about  the 
same  as  at  TOplitz.  Carlsbad  is  most  ro- 
mantically situated  in  a  narrow  valley, 
surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  every 
variety  of  foliage,  and  affording  the  most 
extensive  and  varied  prospect.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  most  aristocratic  and  fksh- 
ionable  watering-place  in  Europe.  The 
springs  were  fint  discovered  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  IX.  while  hunting  in  the 
neighhwhood.  One  of  his  dogs  fell  into  the 
Spradel,  which  is  the  principal  spring,  and 
the  hottest  in  Europe  (165^  Fahr.).  The 
cries  of  the  poor  animal  soon  brought  the 
hunters  to  the  spot.  The  Emperor  was 
suffisring  at  the  time  from  wounds  received 
in  batde.  His  physician  recommended 
thtee  waters,  and  his  wounds  were  cored 
in  a  miraculously  short  time.  He  gave  his 
natne  to  the  spring,  and  endowed  it  with 
his  patronage. 

llie  principal  baths,  which  are  efBca- 
cions  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
in  cases  of  the  gout,  are  the  MohlbftdM' 
and  Sprddelbftder;  the  principal  springs 
aie  the  Spmdel  and  Hygeia.  Visitors  par- 
taking of  the  waters  of  the  baths  are  obliged 
to  follow  certain  rules  in  regard  to  diet, 
which  are  laid  down  by  the  faculty  of  Carls- 
bad, the  neglect  of  which  would  be  danger- 
ous to  the  patient.  The  daily  routine  here 
is  the  same  as  at  T6plits.  The  walks  are 
thadv  and  delightful,  and  donkeys  for  rid- 


ing and  mounting  the  heights  in  plenty. 
There  is  a  reading-room  and  billiard-ta- 
bles, but  gambling  is  strictly  prohibited. 
It  is  customary,  in  leaving  the  town,  to 
give  one  or  two  frtmcs  to  the  girls  at  the 
springs  who  have  waited  npon  you. 
The  tariffe  may  be  seen  at  the  hotels. 
From  Carlsbad  to  Marienbad,  by  dili- 
gence, in  6  hours.  This  watering-place  has 
recently  become  quite  celebrated.  It  is 
beautifnlly  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  green 
valley,  with  promenades  finely  shaded.  The 
village  contains  several  good  hoteb  (the 
principal  Klinger\  and  about  100  houses. 

We  now  resume  our  route  from  Dre£- 
den  to  Prague,  This  city,  the  capital  of 
Bohemia,  stands  in  a  basin,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  rocks  and  eminences,  npon  the 
slopes  of  which  the  buildings  rise  tier  aft- 
er tier  as  they  recede  ttom.  the  water's 
brink.  It  contains  146,000  inhabitants, 
and,  next  to  Vienna,  is  the  most  important 
place  in  the  German  provinces  of  Austria, 
and  ranks  next  to  the  capital  in  point  of 
size  and  population.  The  principal  hotel 
is  the  H.  de  Angleterre, 

Prague  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Hol- 
dau  (the  chief  tributary  of  the  Elt)e),  in 
the  centre  of  the  province,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  and  beautiful  region.  It  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  roannfacturing  industry 
of  Bohemia,  and  a  place  of  great  inland 
trade.  This  is  fkcilitated  by  its  extensive 
railway  communication,  which  gives  its 
citizens  immediate  intercourse  with  Vien- 
na on  one  side,  and  with  all  the  great  cities 
of  northern  and  western  Germany  in  an- 
other direction. 

The  principal  quarters  of  the  city  are  the 
Neustadt,  the  Kleinseite,  and  the  Hrad- 
schin.  Tlie  A  Iskuky  or  old  town,  is  gloomy, 
and  the  Judenstadts,  or  Jews'  town,  filthy. 
The  Moldau,  which  flows  north  through 
the  dty,  is  crossed  near  the  middle  by  the 
celebrated  stone  bridge,  begnn  in  the  14th 
and  finished  in  the  16th  century :  it  is  1860 
fSset  in  lengtii,  and  is  ornamented  on  each 
side  with  28  statues  of  saints,  and  has  a 
lofty  tower  at  each  end.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  bridge  stands  the  bronze  statue  of 
St.  John  Nepomuk,  who  was  drowned  in 
this  river  by  King  Wencislaus,  because  he 
would  not  betray  the  secrets  which  the 
queen  had  intrusted  to  him  in  the  holy  rite 
of  confession.  The  place  where  his  body 
was  fbnnd  is  still  marked  by  a  cross  and 
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five  stars.  There  is  a  legend  in  existence 
here  that  flames  were  seen  issuing  from 
the  water  at  this  place  until  his  body  was 
searched  for  and  found.  There  is  a  gor- 
geous silver  shrine,  weighing  nearly  4000 
poundSf  placed  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus. 
In  this  shrine,  incased  in  a  silver  and  crys- 
tal coffin,  is  the  body  of  St  John ;  around 
the  shrine  are  silver  lamps  continually 
burning.  From  the  circumstance  of  his 
death,  St.  John  has  become  the  patron  saint 
of  all  bridges  in  Catholic  countries.  He 
waa  not  canonized  until  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century. 

The  peculiar  architecture  of  Prague,  and 
its  numerous  domes,  spires,  and  turrets, 
give  it  quite  an  Oriental  appearance. 
The  first  object  that  strikes  the  eye  on  en- 
tering Prague  is  the  Hradsckm,  or  palace 
of  the  hill,  the  former  residence  of  Bohe- 
mia's kings :  it  is  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, more  remarkable  for  extent  than 
beauty.  Immediately  behind  the  Hrad- 
Bchin  are  the  heights  of  Laurenziberg, 
where  in  ancient  times  the  native  pagans 
celebrated  the  rites  of  fire-worship.  On  a 
terrace  immediately  below  the  palace  are 
two  obelisks,  which  mark  the  spot  where 
the  imperial  commissioners  and  their  sec- 
retary, sent  thither  with  the  most  intoler- 
ant edicts  against  the  Bohemian  Protest- 
ants, were  indignantly  thrown  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  palace  by  the  deputies  of 
the  kingdom :  this  was  in  1618,  and  was 
the  commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  which  secured  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many, and  ended  with  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia in  1G48.  Within  the  precincts  of 
the  Hradschin  stands  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Vitus :  it  was  begun  in  1340,  and  finished 
in  I486.  It  is  a  most  interesting  edifice, 
and  a  complete  museum  of  curiosities.  Its 
choir  was  built  by  Charles  IV.,  and  the 
chapels  that  surround  it  are  much  admired. 
In  the  Cathedral  is  the  monument  erected 
by  Bodolph  II.  as  a  tomb  for  himself  and 
other  Bohemian  kings.  It  is  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  most  beautifully  executed.  Over 
the  high  altar  is  an  excellent  picture  of 
St  Luke  painting  the  Virgin.  It  is  in 
front  of  this  altar  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
are  crowned  Kings  of  Bohemia.  At  the 
back  is  the  tomb  of  Ottocar,  who  was  lull- 
ed in  battle  by  Bodolph  of  Hapsburg,  the 
founder  of  the  present  house  of  Hapsburg. 
In  addition  to  the  chapel  of  St  John  Nepo- 
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muk,  already  described,  is  that  of  St  Wen- 
zel,  patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  his  brother  in  the  10th  century: 
his  statue,  armor,  and  sword  are  here.  In 
the  Schatzkommer  of  the  Cathedral  are 
kept  some  very  curious  relics,  among  which 
are  some  of  the  bones  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  two 
thorns  firom  tiie  dying  Savior's  crown,  ono 
of  the  palm-branches  over  which  he  rodo, 
the  pocket-handkerchief  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  bridal  robe  of  Maria  Theresa, 
worked  by  herself  into  a  mass-robe,  with 
numerous  relics  used  at  the  coronation  of 
the  kings.  Near  the  Hradschin  is  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Counts  of  Czerin,  which  was  one 
of  the  finest  in  Bohemia ;  it  is  now  turned 
into  a  barrack.  There  are  also  many  oth-. 
er  fine  palaces  in  this  neighborhood,  among 
which  is  that  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tus- 
cany. 

The  CaroUnum  is  remarlcable  as  the  first 
great  public  school  established  in  Ger- 
many. This  univermty  was  founded  by 
Charles  IV.  in  1350,  and  contained  at  one 
time  40,000  students,  who  were  composed 
of  Bohemians,  Austrians,  Poles,  Saxons, 
and  Bavarians.  A  measure  proposed  by 
John  Hubs,  the  celebrated  reformer,  abridg- 
ing the  privileges  of  foreigners,  caused  tho 
secession  of  25,000,  who  founded  the  Uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  and  Cra- 
cow. The  Carolinum  is  now  exdusively 
devoted  to  instruction  in  medicine,  law, 
and  the  sciences,  while  theology  is  con^ 
ducted  in  the  Clementinum. 

Among  the  numerous  churches  is  that 
of  the  3%ien  Kirche,  noted  for  containing 
the  grave  of  Tycho  Brahe,  the  great  as* 
tronomer,  as  well  as  the  place  where  th« 
heads  and  hands  of  the  Protestant  leaden 
were  buried  after  being  taken  down  from 
the  gate  tower  of  the  bridge  after  the  bat- 
tle of  White  Hill,  where  they  were  stuck 
up  to  appease  the  anger  of  Ferdinand. 

The  Batiikaus,  and  the  square  in  which  it 
stands,  are  historically  interesting  firom  the 
many  remarkable  events  that  have  here 
occurred.  Here,  during  the  Hussite  troub- 
les, iba  mob  entered  into  the  councils 
chamber,  and  threw  the  German  council 
ors  out  of  the  windows  on  the  pikes  and 
spears  of  the  rabble  below.  Sixty  years 
later  the  mob  a^ain  entered  the  Bathhaus, 
and  threw  the  magistrates  out  in  the  same 
style.    John  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Po« 
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land  and  Bohemia,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  was  severely  wounded  in 
a  tournament  in  this  square.  This  war- 
rior, commonly  known  as  the  '^  Blind  King 
of  Bohemia,"  was  son  of  the  Emperor  Hen- 
ry YII.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Lithua- 
nians, when  he  lost  an  eye,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Montpellier  to  consult  a  physician, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Jew,  who  caused 
him  to  lose  the  other.  This  diminished 
not  in  the  least  his  taste  for  war.  At  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  whither  he  went  to  render 
assistance  to  his  ally,  Philip  of  Yalois,  his 
horse  was  led  on  either  side  by  a  brave 
wairior.  He  here  lost  his  life,  and  the 
Black  Prince  gained  his  spurs,  and  the 
featiiers  and  motto  which  the  {nrinces  of 
Wales  bear  to  this  day,  which  were  original- 
ly possessed  by  the  ''  Blind  King  of  Bohe- 
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On  the  KclowatitraMte^  in  the  same 
quarter  with  the  Bathhaus  Alstadt,  is  sit- 
uated the  Bohemian  or  National  Miueum^ 
containing  some  fine  antiquities  found  near 
Prague.  There  is  also  a  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural Histoiy  and  library.  Prominent  in 
the  latter  is  the  autograph  challenge  of 
John  Huss,  which  was  formerly  affixed  on 
the  gate  of  the  University  of  Prague,  chal- 
lenging all  comers  to  dispute  with  him 
on  the  articles  of  his  belief.  This  cele- 
brated reformer  was  bom  at  Huss,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  1B76;  he  was  educated  at  Prague, 
and  became  rector  of  the  University,  and 
confessor  of  Sophia  of  Bavaria,  queen  of 
Bohemia*  Having  become  strongly  im- 
bued with  the  declines  of  the  £nglish  re- 
former Wickliff,  he  set  out  to  reform  the 
Church.  He  declared  boldly  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin  and  saints  was  idcdatiy. 
The  Pope  condemned  him  for  a  heretic; 
but,  protected  by  Wencislaus,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, he  pursued  his  plan  of  reform  with 
energy  and  boldness.  He  was  summoned 
to  Constance  to  render  an  account  of  his 
doctrine.  Under  the  assurance  of  safo-con- 
duct  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  he  went. 
Hardly  had  he  arrived  before  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  tried,  and  condemned 
to  be  burned.  He  sufi^Bred  martyrdom 
with  heroic  courage.  A  portion  of  his 
ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Bhine;  the 
residue  were  retained  by  his  disciples,  who 
distributed  them  to  their  masters,  crying 
for  vengeance.  Thus  commenced  the  fa- 
mous Hussite  war. 


The  Hussites  put  at  their  head  John 
Trocznow  (nickniuned  Ziska^  from  having 
lost  an  eye  in  battle),  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Huss  on  the  Catholics.  He  was  de- 
scended fh>m  a  noble  family  of  Bohemia ; 
was  very  successful;  took  the  city  of 
Prague,  and  refused  to  recognize  Sigis- 
mund as  King  of  Bohemia.  He  attacked 
and  vanquiBhed  the  Emperor  at  the  siege 
of  Baby,  where  he  lost  his  second  eye. 
After  several  victories  over  Sigismund,  he 
forced  him  to  accord  to  himself  the  titlo 
of  Viceroy  of  Bohemia;  but,  taking  the 
plague,  he  died  suddenly  in  1424.  It  is 
said  he  gave  orders  to  have  a  drum  made 
out  of  his  skin  to  frighten  his  enemies 
agaui  after  his  death. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  reformed  relig-. 
ion,  which,  after  flickering  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, the  flame  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the 
Beformation  of  Luther.  The  Hussites  car- 
ried their  blind  zeal  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent :  they  destroyed  nearly  all  the  sculp- 
ture and  ornaments  of  the  different  church- 
es, defacing  the  frescoes,  and  breaking  the 
beautiftil  painted  glass;  this  accounts  for 
the  uninteresting  state  of  the  ancient 
churches  of  Prague. 

Among  the  diflbrent  places  worthy  of 
a  visit  in  the  Neustadt  are  the  Military 
Hospital,  House  of  Correction,  Mad-honso, 
Custom-house,  Ctoneral  Hospital,  and  Mon- 
ument to  the  Swedes. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  above 
the  suspension  bridge,  is  the  Wit$irady  or 
Acropolis.  These  precipices  are  &mous 
in  history.  It  is  said  that  Queen  Libussa, 
the  founder  of  Prague,  who  was  a  notori- 
ous wanton,  used  to  pitch  her  lovers  from 
thia  giddy  height  into  the  river  as  soon  as 
she  got  tired  of  them,  and  wished  a  new 
one.  A  country  clown,  who  was  more 
successful  tlian  the  rest  in  retaining  her 
passion,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  long  line 
of  Bohemian  kings. 

Near  the  Cz^cnio  Pftlace,  in  the  Hrad' 
Bohin,  is  situated  the  Lorelto  Chapd^  which 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  wandering  house 
of  Loretto  in  Italy  (neither  of  which  are 
any  thing  like  the  house  at  Nazareth). 
TUs  is  considered  the  holiest  place  in 
Prague,  and  pilgrimages  are  made  to  it 
from  all  parts  of  Qermany.  Here  you  will 
be  shown  the  leg^bone  c^  Mary  Magdalen 
and  the  skull  of  one  of  the  wise  virgins ! 
The  building  was  erected  by  the  Princess 
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of  Lobkowitz,  and  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Church  plate.  A  fee  of  one  franc 
is  expected. 

In  the  palace  of  Count  Sternberg  there 
is  quite  a  large  picture-gallery,  but  the 
paintings  are  yery  indifferent  on  the  whole. 

One  of  the  meet  important  palaces  in 
Prague  is  that  of  Wailmstem,  buUt  by  the 
hero  and  generalissimo  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  Albert,  duke  of  FriedUmd  and  Meek- 
lenburg,  prince  of  Sagau  and  Ologau.  In 
addition  to  these  estates  he  owned  lord- 
ships in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and,  at  the 
time  he  was  dismissed  ftom  the  imperial 
service,  lived  in  state  equal  to  the  Emperor. 
It  was  found  necessary,  when  this  palace 
was  built,  to  pull  dovm  one  hundred  houses 
to  make  room  for  it.  The  most  skillful 
workmen  on  the  Continent  were  employed 
in  beautifying  and  adorning  it.  *  His  sta- 
bles, in  winch  he  kept  three  hundred  car- 
riages, were  profbsely  ornamented  with 
marble.  He  had  sixty  pages  of  noble 
Uood  to  wait  on  him,  and  in  his  ante-cham- 
ber were  always  to  be  found  an  abundance 
of  barons  and  knights  in  waiting.  When 
be  traveled  from  home  a  hundred  car- 
riages and  wagons  were  necessary  for  his 
escort  and  baggage,  with  fifty  of  the  finest 
saddle-horses  led  in  his  train.  Although 
his  income  was  over  five  million  dollars 
yearly,  he  was  often  troubled  for  the  want 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  during  the  war. 
It  is  said  you  can  travel  ttom  Prague  to 
Vienna,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred 
miles,  without  quitting  his  estate. 

The  principal  places  of  resort  for  prom- 
enade and  amusement  are  the  bastions 
which  surround  the  Kleinseite  and  the  two 
islands  in  the  river.  The  JSophien  In$el 
is  frequented  by  the  higher  classes.  It 
contains  a  balb-oom,  bathing  establish- 
ment, and  numerous  cafes.  The  Gross 
Vened'g  island  is  the  favorite  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  lower  classes. 

About  15  miles  east  of  the  city  is  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Prague.  A  monup 
ment  is  tiiere  to  the  memory  of  Schwerin, 
Frederick  the  Great's  fietvorite  general,  who 
was  killed  in  this  battle. 

Prague  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  lin- 
en, silk,  and  woolen  stuffs,  hats,  earthen- 
ware, and  sugar  refineries,  and  is  the  cen- 
tre of  an  extensive  and  rapidly-increasing 
transit  trade.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  beau- 
tiful Bohemian  glass-ware,  which  is  roanu- 
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fictored  here  very  extensive!}'.  Thelargest 
and  most  responsible  nuinufacturer  is  H^t^ 
Ucun  Hofmcmnj  Hotel  Blue  Star.  He  also 
has  a  house  in  Frankfort. 

The  old  Jewish  burial-ground  is  rather  a 
singular  place,  and  well  worth  a  visit.  It 
is  no  longer  used,  not  being  capabk  ofhold- 
in5;  more.  There  are  some  tombs  which 
date  back  1200  years  I 

Prague  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  un- 
der Frederick  the  Great  in  1741,  but  they 
were  soon  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  held  by  the 
Austrians. 

From  Prague  to  Vienna,  distance  260 
miles.  Fare,  first  clas^  18  fl. ;  time,  12 
hours  40  minutes.     Via  BrOnn. 

Brimn,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  is  situa- 
ted near  the  junction  of  the  Schwarza  and 
Zwittawa,  two  small  afiiuents  of  the  River 
Morava,  which  carries  its  waters  to  the 
Danube.  It  contains  a  population  of 
48,000  inhabitants.  Its  principal  hotels 
are  Drd  FOrsUn  and  Kaiser  von  Oester- 
reich.  Terms  moderate ;  dinner  4  fa  carte. 
The  city  is  distinguished  as  a  great  seat 
of  the  woolen  manu&cture,  as  well  as  for 
its  silk,  soap,  glass,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
worlcs.  It  contains  nothing  to  detain  the 
traveler,  unless  he  wishes  to  visit  the  vil- 
lage of  Austerlitx,  the  scene  of  one  of  Na- 
poleon's greatest  victories,  which  lies  thir- 
teen miles  to  the  east. 

OlmMtz  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Mo- 
ravia, and  lies  to  the  northeast  of  BrQnn. 
It  contains  13,000  inhabitants.  It  ia 
strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Uni- 
versity. Stages  run  thither  daily  in  8} 
hours. 

VIENNA. 

Ftenna,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, is  situated  on  a  plain  500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  but  very  little  above 
the  level  of  the  Danube,  near  whose  south- 
em  bank  it  is  situated.  Population  825,165. 
Principal  hotels  are  H.  Archduke  Ckarles, 
Grand  Hotel,  Golden  Lamb,  Austrian  Court 
Hotel,  Kaiserin  EUtabetk,  and  Roman  Em- 
fetor.  The  former,  a  first-class  house,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  near  the 
theatres.  The  cooking  is  veiy  fine,  equal 
to  any  in  Europe,  with  a  splendid  whae-cel- 
lar.  The  Grand  Hotel  is  a  beautiful  new 
house,  situated  No.  9  Kfirnthner  King,  bean- 
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tiibny  located,  and  admirably  managed. 
The  Golden  Lamb  is  also  a  fine  house,  sita- 
ated  on  the  Prater  Strasso :  it  is  well  man- 
aged by  the  Messrs.  Hauptmann.  Kca- 
terin  Elizabeth,  also  a  first-class  house,  has 
capital  cooking  and  polite  landlords.  The 
Auitriam  Court  Hotel  is  finely  situated  in 
Bothethurm  Street ;  150  rooms ;  dining  sa- 
loons down  stairs  and  on  the  first  fioor ; 
carriages,  baths,  English  and  American 
papers ;  the  waiters  speak  English.  The 
Ronum  Emperor  is  admirably  managed  by 
its  proprietor,  Mr.  Dotzler. 

Vienna  is  a  city  of  ancient  origin,  and 
haa  been  the  scene  of  many  interesting  his- 
torical events.  It  was  successively  taken 
by  the  Goths  and  Huns,  and  subsequently 
by  Charlemagne,  who  placed  it  under  the 
government  of  the  margraves  of  the  East, 
part  of  his  dominions,  thence  called  Oester" 
reick,  and  Austria.  The  margraves,  after- 
ward dukes,  held  Vienna  until  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  again  by 
Bodolph  I.,  founder  of  the  Habeburg  dy- 
nasty, in  1297.  The  Hungarians  vainly 
besieged  it  in  1477,  but  eight  years  later  it 
waa  obliged  to  surrender  to  Mathiaa,  who 
then  possessed  the  united  crowns  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  and  made  it  the  seat 
of  his  court  Since  the  time  of  Maximil- 
ian I.  it  haa  been  the  usual  residence  of 
the  Archdukes  of  Austria  and  Emperors  of 
Germai^y.  The  most  memorable  eventin 
its  history,  however,  and  one  that  largely 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  ChriatiBndom, 
was  its  fiunous  siege  in  1688  by  a  Turkish 
army  200,000  strong,  under  the  command 
of  Kara  Mustapha,  when  it  was  only  saved 
fh>m  surrendeor  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
John  Sobieski,  the  heroic  King  of  Poland, 
who  defeated  the  besiegen  with  great 
danghter  under  the  very  walls  of  the  city. 
In  1619  Vienna  was  unsuccessfully  blodk- 
aded  by  the  Bohemian  Protestants.  In 
1806  it  submitted  to  the  conquering  anna 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  again,  after  a 
short  resistance,  in  1809. 

Vienna  ia  of  nearly  a  circular  form,  be- 
ing twelve  miles  in  circumference.  The 
<M  city,  or  dty  proper,  is,  however,  scaroe- 
ly  three  miles  round ;  it  was  formerly  in- 
closed by  fortiflcationB :  these,  however, 
have  been  converted  into  a  pubHc  prome- 
nade, known  as  the  BaHei,  Immediately 
outside  of  this  was  a  wide  teplanade,  called 


the  Glacis,  yrhXch  has  recently  been  ele- 
gantly built  up.  Beyond  are  the  ex- 
tensive suburbs  of  the  capital,  which  are 
about  fifteen  miles  in  circumftlrence.  In 
addition  to  the  Bastei,  Vienna  possesses 
numerous  fine  public  promenades,  among 
which  are  two  extensive  parks,  the  Pra- 
ter and  the  Augarten,  Volks  Garten,  Burg 
Garten,  SUdt  Park,  and  Botanischer  Gar- 
ten. The  Prater  is  the  Ikvorite  place  of 
resort  to  all  classes  of  the  population :  it 
is  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  Vienna,  and  dur- 
ing the  season  is  crowded  with  all  sorts  of 
equipages. 

Vienna,  from  its  wealth  and  size,  comes 
nearer  London  and  Paris  than  any  other 
European  city.  It  diflfers  fhnn  these  cit- 
ies in  this  respect,  that  it  preserves  about 
it  more  antique  g^randeur,  and  that  it  is 
the  old,  and  not  tiie  new  parts  of  the  dty 
that  form  tho  fashionable  quarters,  and 
contains  most  of  the  objects  of  interest 
which  Vienna  presents  to  the  stranger,  in- 
duding,  besides  the  imperial  palace,  those 
of  Prince  Esterhazy,  Lichtenstein,  Met- 
temich,  Schwarzenberg,  and  Auenberg, 
as  well  as  the  prindpal  churches,  muse- 
ums, galleries,  libraries,  and  public  offices 
of  every  kind.  There  is  no  dty  in  Europe 
that  has  so  large  a  number  of  resident  no- 
bility as  Vienna.  There  are  nearly  200 
families  of  princep,  countf>,  and  barons 
who  make  Vienna  their  residence  the  great- 
er part  of  the  year,  spending  fhmi  $50,000 
to  $200,000  yearly.  It  is  siEdd,  with  the 
exception  of  London,  the  dtizens  of  Vien- 
na are  the  richest  in  Europe. 

The  streets  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  are 
generally  broad  and  straight ;  but  some  of 
them,  being  unpaved,  are  in  wet  weather 
muddy  and  dirty,  and  in  dry  weather  dusty. 
The  Uioroughfiires  in  tiie  city  proper  are, 
on  the  contrary,  uniformly  clean  and  well 
paved ;  but  no  part  of  the  capital  has  as 
yet  the  advantage  of  foot-paths.  Most  of 
the  squares  or  spaces  in  Vienna  are  orna- 
mented with  fountains  or  monuments.  In 
the  Josephplatz  is  a  fine  equestrian  statue 
of  Joseph  II.,  but  there  are  few  statues  of 
her  great  men  and  benefactore. 

VienYia  is  fkr  fh)m  being  distinguished 
as  a  literary  dty,  and  amusement  seems 
to  fbrm  a  principal  object  of  its  pleasure- 
seeking  population.  A  fbndness  for  music 
is  general  among  all  classes.    The  Viens> 
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nese  have,  in  fkct,  been  described  as  a 
more  eating  and  drinking,  good-natured, 
illiterate,  laughing,  pleasure -loving,  and, 
withal,  hospitable  set  of  people  than  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  large  city  in  En- 
rope.  Neither  here  nor  in  any  other  large 
town  in  Germany  do  social  morals  occupy 
a  rery  high  grade.  Mr.  Russell  says  "  the 
Viennese  take  to  themselves  the  reputa^ 
tion  of  being  the  most. musical  people  in 
Europe,  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  their 
character  about  which  they  (Usplay  much 
jealousy  or  anxiety.  So  long  as  it  is  grant- 
ed that  they  can  produce  among  their  citi- 
zens a  greater  number  of  decent  perform- 
ers on  the  violin  or  piano  than  any  other 
capital,  they  have  no  earthly  objection  to 
have  it  said  that  they  can  likewise  produce 
a  greater  number  of  blockheads  and  deb- 
auchees." With  all  due  deference  to  Mr. 
Russell,  we  must  beg  to  difier  with  him, 
althouf^  they  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
musical  composers.  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beet- 
hooven,  and  others  have  composed  their 
best  works  in  or  near  Vienna. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Cathedral  of  St,  Stephen^  which  stands 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  ftx>m 
which  radiate  nearly  all  the  streets  not 
only  of  the  city  proper,  but  also  those  of 
the  suburbs.  It  b  an  elegant  Gothic  build- 
ing of  imposing  dimensions,  being  equal 
in  size  and  richness  of  architecture  to  those 
of  Strasburg  and  Antwerp.  Its  length 
is  860  feet,  breadth  220  feet,  and  height  of 
its  graceful  spire  450  feet.  Its  bell  wei^^ 
858  cwt,  and  was  made  of  the  180  pieces 
of  cannon  taken  fh>m  the  Turks.  Midway 
np  the  tower  is  the  fine  watch-station  of 
the  city,  where  a  watchman  stands ;  a  tel- 
escope is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  he  sees  a  fire,  by  reference  to  the 
chart  of  the  city  he  can  discover  in  what 
street  and  number  it  is.  He  immediately, 
by  the  aid  of  the  telegraph,  conveys  the 
information  to  the  fire-office,  when  in  a 
very  short  time  assistance  is  on  the  spot. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  the  spire  is  most 
magnificent,  taking  in  the  fEunoqs  battle- 
fields of  Wagram,  Lobau,  and  Essling,  as 
well  as  the  suburbs  of  the  dty  and  wind- 
ings of  the  Danube.  The  interior  of  the 
cathedral  is  rich  in  sculpture  and  stained 
glass.  The  principal  objects  of  interest 
it  contains  are  the  gorgeous  chapel  of  I 
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the  Lichtenstein  Dimily,  the  monument  of 
Prince  Eugene,  who  is  buried  here,  and 
that  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  This 
last  is  decorated  with  240  figures,  and  rep- 
resentations of  40  coats  of  arms.  Around 
the  sceptre  in  ib»  hand  of  the  effigy  are 
the  vowels,  which  was  Frederick's  motto, 
A,  £,  I,  O,  U:  Auttria  Ed  Imperare  Orbi 
Unifferdo,  **  Austria  must  rule  the  world.*' 
The  crypt  of  St.  Stei^en's  has  been  the 
borial-place  of  the  royal  family  for  cen- 
turies, but  for  the  last  200  years  only  the 
bowels  of  the  dead  have  been  interred 
here.  Their  bodies  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins,  and  their 
hearts  in  the  Church  of  the  Augustines ! 
The  open  space  that  now  surrounds  the 
cathedral  was  formerly  a  church-yard,  but 
Francis  Joseph  II.  ordered  the  remains  to 
be  removed  and  placed  in  the  vaults  under 
the  church,  and  the  ground  to  be  paved. 

The  Church  of  the  Avffustines  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  Vienna.  It  is  princi- 
pally noted  for  the  masterpiece  of  Canova, 
the  monument  of  the  Archduchess  Chris- 
tine. It  consists  of  a  pyramid  of  marble 
80  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
opening  representing  the  entrance  to  the 
vault.  This  is  reached  by  two  broad  mar- 
ble steps,  which  are  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
mid. Ascending  the  steps  is  a  figure  rep- 
resenting Virtue  bearing  an  urn  which 
contains  the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  By 
her  side  are  two  little  girls,  carrying  torch- 
es ;  behind  them  is  a  figure  ofBenevolence 
supporting  an  old  man  bowed  down  by 
age  and  griet  A  little  child  accompanies 
him,  the  very  picture  of  innocence  and  sor- 
row. On  the  other  side  is  an  admirably- 
drawn  figure  of  a  mourning  genius,  and  at 
his  feet  crouches  a  melancholy  lion.  Over 
the  entrance  to  the  vault  is  a  medallion  of 
the  archduchess,  held  np  by  Happiness, 
while  a  genius  is  presenting  her  with  a 
palm,  indicative  of  success.  There  are 
also  monuments  of  Leopold  II.,  General 
Dann,  Van  Swieten,  and  others.  Through 
the  door  to  the  Loretto  Chapel  may  be 
seen  the  silver  urns  in  which  are  contain- 
ed the  hearts  of  the  imperial  fiunUy,  con- 
spicuous among  which  are  those  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  Napoleon  II. 

The  Church  of  the  Capucmet  contains  the 
vault  where  are  interred  the  bodies  of  the 
royal  fkmily.  This  vault  is  shown  at  all 
times  by  torchlight,  under  the  guidance 
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of  one  of  the  brothers;  but  you  muBt  not 
come  daring  dinner-hour;  gold  will  not 
move  them  then.  One  of  the  first  coffins 
the  yisitor  will  look  for  will  be  that  of  the 
only  son  of  the  great  Napoleon,  the  only 
prince  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  with  the 
exception  of  the  present  Emperor  Napole- 
on III.  and  his  son  Eugene,  bom  under 
the  imperial  purple.  There  is  a  soirrawful 
romance  connected  with  his  life  and  death 
that  makes  it  an  object  of  univerial  attrao- 
tion.  It  is  of  simple  copper,  with  a  raised 
cross  upon  it.  Not  fiu-  remoyed  from  this 
is  the  coffin  of  his  grand£ather,  the  late 
Emperor  Francis  I.,  who  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  prince  daring  his  life,  and  re- 
quested to  he  placed  near  him  after  death. 
The  coffin  of  Joseph  I.  is  of  pure  silver. 
Here,  also,  are  those  of  Joseph  II.,  his  fa- 
ther Francis,  and  his  mother  Maria  The- 
resa. It  is  said  of  the  last  that  for  13 
years  she  every  day  descended  this  mau- 
soleum to  mourn  for  her  husband,  until 
death  gave  her  permission  to  lie  continu- 
ally by  his  side.  There  are  over  eighty 
coffins  in  this  narrow  house  of  royalty. 
Tlie  unadorned  coffin  of  the  early  instruct- 
or of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  the 
Countess  Fucbs,  lies  here,  by  the  special 
request  of  the  empress. 

The  other  principal  churches  in  Vienna 
are  the  Cctrmelite  church,  which  has  some 
fine  stained  glass,  the  church  of  St,  Mi- 
chad,  and  tb^  St,  CharU$  Borromeo^  a  splen- 
did building  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. There  are  some  sixty  other 
churches,  eighteen  conventual  establish- 
ments, a  Scotch  church,  several  Greek 
churches,  and  a  number  of  synagc^es. 

The  Imperial  Palace  or  Burg  is  a  con- 
fused mass  of  buildings  occupying  a  large 
extent  of  ground,  attached  to  which  b 
the  Imperial  Riding-school,  the  Library, 
the  Jewel  office,  a  museum  of  Antiquities, 
Minerals,  Zoology,  and  Botany.  The  im- 
perial apartments  are  shown  when  the 
court  is  absent.  There  are  hundreds  of 
palaces  in  Europe  far  superior  to  this  in 
magnificence,  although  it  contains  some 
fine  collections  in  art  and  science.  Adjoin- 
ing this  is  the  palace  of  the  Archduke  Al- 
bert, which  is  a  very  splendid  structure. 
It  contains  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
engravings  and  drawings  in  Europe :  they 
were  mostly  collected  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Teschen,  and  largely  increased  by  his  son- 


in-law,  the  late  Archduke  Charles ;  they 
amount  to  nearly  200,000.  There  are  over 
one  hundred  sketches  and  drawings  by 
Baphael ;  among  these  is  the  sketch  for  his 
great  picture,  the  Transfiguration.  The 
figures  are  all  drawn  naked,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  anatomy  of  each  figure. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  sketches  by 
Michae)  Angelo,  including  the  fignree  for 
his  Last  Judgment.  The  gallery  b  open 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  9  to  12. 

Attached  to  the  Imperial  Library  is  an- 
other  magnificent  collection  of  engravings, 
commenced  by  the  Prince  Eugene,  num- 
bering nearly  800,000..  In  thb  collection 
are  whole  volumes  of  the  drawings  of  Ra- 
phael, Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  Rubens,  Al- 
bert IKbner,  and  other  great  masters.  The 
Imperial  iJbraty  b  a  beautiful  building  sit- 
uated on  the  Josephplatz.  It  contains 
nearly  350,000  volumes  and  16,000  manu- 
scripts. In  the  centre  of  the  grand  hall,  a 
splendid  apartment  210  feet  long,  60  feet 
wide,  and  60  high,  b  situated  a  statue  of 
Charles  VI.,  founder  of  the  library ;  at 
least  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  pubUc  for 
the  first  time  by  thb  mcmarch.  AnM>ifg 
its  other  curiosities,  it  contains  the  Psalm- 
book  of  Charlemagne,  in  gold  letters,  and 
an  engraving  on  bronse  of  an  act  of  the 
Roman  Senate  prohibiting  the  BacchanaUa, 
bearing  date  186  years  before  Christ ;  also 
the  MS.  of  Tas8o*s  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
and  a  military  map  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  fourth  century. 

The  Cabinet  ofAtUiqtnties  contains  many 
rich'  and  valuable  relics.  It  b  open  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays.  Tickets  of  admis- 
sion must  be  procured  the  day  previous. 
It  contains  125,000  coins  and  medab,  50,000 
of  which  are  Greek  and  Roman.  Here  may 
be  seen  the  celebrated  salt-cellar  carved 
by  Benvennto  Cellini  for  Francb  I.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  Ambras  museum. 
There  are  several  other  works  here  by  thb 
celebrated  artbt :  hb  Leda  and  the  Swan, 
etc  The  finest  cameo  in  the  world  b  in 
thb  collection.  The  workmanship  b  con- 
sidered the  perfection  of  art :  it  represents 
the  Apotheosb  of  Augustus,  and  b  about 
26  inches  in  circumference. 

The  Cabinet  ofMineralSj  which  b  open 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  contains 
some  fine  specimens  of  diamond  crystab 
and  fossil  remains ;  also  a  large  collection 
of  meteoric  stones,  which  have  fiillen  fh>m 
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tiie  sky  in  different  parts  of  tbe  world,  Bome 
of  tbem  weighing  as  mocli  as  70  pounds. 
Among  tbe  most  noteworthy  relics  is  a  bon- 
quet  of  flowers,  made  of  predoos  stones,  for 
the  Empress  llaria  Theresa. 

The  Museum  of  Natnral  History,  Zool- 
ogy, and  Botany  is  considered  second  to 
none  in  Europe.  The  specimens  of  birds 
is  rery  complete.  The  leading  curiosities 
are,  an  immense  goose-  witii  four  legs !  a 
pigeon  with  the  same  number  of  pedal  sup- 
porters, a  horse  oorered  with  long  woolly 
hair,  and  a  homed  owl.  Tliis  mnsenm  is 
open  only  on  Thursdays. 

The  most  interesting  apartment,  how- 
erer,  in  tliis  vast  establishment  is  tlie 
Schabkammer^  or  Imperial  Jewel  Office, 
which  may  lie  visited  on  Friday  or  Sunday 
by  ticket,  although  a  Hw  zwanzigers  are 
qvite  as  effectual,  and  perhaps  more  so,  as 
they  secure  a  deal  of  information  from  the 
onstodian  that  a  ticket  does  not.  The  ar- 
ticles and  relics  contained  in  these  cham- 
bers are  rare  and  beautiful,  and  of  fabulous 
value.  Standing  foremost  among  these  is 
tlie  diamond  which  was  lost  by  Charles 
the  Bold  on  the  battle-field  of  Granson ;  it 
was  found  by  a  Swiss  soldier,  and  sold  for 
$2  60;  it  weighs  188  carats!  There  is  also 
an  emerald  here  weighing  2980  carats. 
Here  is  kept  the  regalia  of  Charlemagne, 
taken  from  his  grave  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  used  for  centuries  at  the  coronation  of 
the  German  emperors ;  the  crown  and  scep- 
tre of  Rodolph  II. ;  the  robes,  crown,  and 
sceptre  worn  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
when  he  was  crowned  King  of  Lombardy 
— the  jewels,  however,  are  only  imitations ; 
but  they  look  so  much  like  real  stones  that 
only  good  judges  can  tell  the  difi^rence^— 
the  silver  cradle  of  his  sbn  Napoleon  II., 
king  of  Bome,  which  was  presented  to  him 
by  the  citizens  of  Paris.  Among  the  relig- 
ious relics  are  the  table-cloth  used  at  the 
Last  Supper,  a  tooth  of  John  the  Baptist,  a 
piece  of  the  true  cross,  the  arm-bone  of  St 
Anne,  etc.  There  are  also  the  sabre  of 
Tamerlane  and  the  horoscope  of  Wallen- 
stein. 

Situated  under  the  library  is  the  imperial 
Coack-hcuiCy  in  which  are  kept  all  the  state 
carriages.  Here  may  be  seen  the  elegant 
state  sledge  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  im- 
perial Riding  School  \b  also  worthy  of  a 
visit. 

The  VoUagarten  (people*s  garden)  and 
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HcfgaHen^  fronting  the  palace,  are  hand* 
somely  laid  out,  and  in  the  summer  season 
are  the  nsual  resort  of  the  citizens ;  in  tbe 
former  is  situated  a  temple,  I>nilt  for  the 
express  purpose  of  securing  Canova's  fine 
group  of  Theseus  killing  a  Centaur.  Tbe 
artist  received  the  order  for  tlie  exeentioa 
of  this  piece  of  sculpture  from  Napoleon, 
who  intended  it  to  decorate  the  triumphal 
arch  at  Milan.  The  soldier  in  attendance 
expects  a  small  fee.  Corti*s  Cafi^,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  in  Vienna,  is  situated  in 
this  garden,  and  here  twice  a  week  Strauss* 
celebrated  band  plays  at  a  grand  concert, 
on  which  occasion  the  garden  is  always 
crowded  by  the  bean  monde  of  Vienna. 
In  the  T^ter  season  the  concerts  take  place 
on  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  Imperial  Royal  Picturt^GaUery,  Up- 
per Belviderc.  This  is  considered  the  sec- 
ond in  quantity  and  quality  in  all  Germany. 
It  is  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  a  fee 
of  one  f^anc  will  obtain  entrance  on  other 
days.  The  palace  which  contains  this  gal- 
lery is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture 
of  the  last  century.  It  was  built  by  the 
Austrian  general  in  chief^  Eogtoe  of  Sa- 
voy, in  1724.  Its  architect  was  Jean  Luc 
de  HUdebrand,  who  was  the  constructor  of 
many  other  magnificent  palaces  in  Vienna. 
It  came  into  possession  of  tbe  government 
in  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  was  ap- 
propriated by  Joseph  II.  to  hold  the  pic- 
tores  of  the  imperial  court  Jhis  palace, 
with  its  rich  flower-garden,  is  one  of  the 
finest  sights  of  the  capital,  and  the  view 
of  the  dty  and  its  environs  from  the  sec- 
ond stoiy  is  superb.  David  Teniers,  the 
younger,  was  counselor  of  the  Archduke 
William,  one  of  the  most  zealous  collectors 
of  tbis  galleiy,  and  was  director  of  the 
German  portion  of  this  collection  at  Brus- 
sels ;  one  of  his  best  pictures  is  in  the  sixth 
room.  No.  84 :  it  represents  him  in  presence 
of  the  Arcliduke  with  a  large  number  of 
his  Italian  collection  of  pictures. 

In  the  grand  marble  saloon  which  forma 
the  entrance  to  the  imperial  gallery,  and 
which  is  beautifully  frescoed,  we  perc^ve 
two  portraits,  one  of  Joseph  II.,  and  tbe 
other  of  Maria  Theresa,  painted  by  Maron, 
1775,  and  considered  the  best  likenesses  ex- 
tant of  those  noted  personages.  On  the  first 
story,  the  first  seven  rooms  on  the  right  are 
devoted  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schoob ; 
tbe  left  seven  rooms,  and  two  cabinets,  are 
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deToted  to  the  Dutch  aid  Flemish  schools. 
On  the  second  stay,  the  four  rooms  on  the 
right  are  devoted  to^  the  ancient  Grermanf 
Flemisli,  and  Dutch  masters ;  on  the  left 
of  the  same  story,  the  apartments  contain 
entirely  modem  German  pictures.  The 
general  catalogue  does  not  describe  these, 
as  they  are  daUy  increasing;  they  are  de- 
scribed in  a  separate  catalogue.  On  tlie 
ground  floor,  four  chambers  on  the  right 
contain  pictures  of  the  Italian  school;  the 
fifth  chamber  is  devoted  to  the  library,  and 
the  five  cliambers  on  the  left  to  picti^es  of 
the  Flemish  school,  and  to  copies.  In  the 
psviliMi  attached  are  exposed  the  sculp- 
tures in  marble  of  modem  artists. 

In  the  first  chamber  the  principal  pic- 
tures are,  No.  1,  the  Savior  at  the  hoose 
of  Simon  the  Leper,  with  Mary  Magdalen 
at  his  feet — school  of  Paul  Veronese ;  12, 
Mars  and  Yenus-^school  of  Titian;  23,  the 
Annunciation  of  St.  Mary,  by  Paul  Vero- 
nese ;  84,  Judith  with  the  head  of  Holo- 
femes,  by  the  same ;  49,  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  by  Tintoretto ;  50,  a  Holy  Family, 
with  Saints  Catharine  and  BarbaR^  by  Paul 
Veronese ;  54,  Venus  and  Adonis,  of  the 
school  of  Titian. 

In  the  second  chamber  the  principal 
pictures  are,  2,  Visitation  of  Mary,  by  Pal- 
ma  the  elder ;  17,  Diana  and  Kalliste,  with 
the  Nymphs,  by  Titian ;  19,  the  celebrated 
Ecce  Homo :  in  this  picture,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  of 
England,  and  sold  by  Cromwell,  the  artist, 
in  addition  to  his  own  portrait,  has  given 
those  of  several  celefandsd  personages  of 
his  time — that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
as  a  chevalier  in  armor ;  tiie  Suhan  Soli- 
man  as  a  Turicish  chevalier ;  Pitale  is  rep- 
resented by  a  fHend  of  Titian*s,  Peter  Ax«- 
thto ;  the  date  1548,  with  Titian^s  name, 
is  on  the  picture ;  86,  DanaO  reposing  on  a 
Couch,  by  Titian.  From  85  to  46,  with  one 
exception,  are  all  <tf  Titian ;  46  is  a  fine 
portrait  of  John  Frederick,  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, by  Titian ;  66,  a  young  Girl  embraced 
by  a  Warrior  in  armor,  both  of  whom*  are 
being  crowned  by  Victory ;  before  them 
viands  the  God  of  Love,  by  Paris  Bordone ; 
60,  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  and 
conducted  before  Christ,  by  Titian ;  59,  an 
Allegory :  the  old  man  on  the  right  sup- 
posed to  be  the  celebrated  general  of 
Charles  v.,  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  and  the 
young  girl  before  bim  liis  sweetheart. 


In  the  third  chamber  we  see  two  Roman 
battle-pieces,  Nos.  56  and  57,  by  Salvator 
Rosa.  This  room  contains  Raphael's  Ma- 
donna of  the  Meadow — the  Virgin,  Child, 
and  St.  John  in  a  meadow.  The  edge  of 
the  Virgin's  robe  bears  the  date  MDVI. 
It  is  painted  on  wood,  half  life  size,  and  is 
numbered  55.  In  the  Golden  Cabinet  is 
Henri  F&ger's  celebrated  allegorical  pic- 
ture of  the  Peace  of  1814,  a  magnificent 
composition. 

In  the  fourth  room  are  teveral  fine  pic- 
tures by  Carlo  Dolce,  an  exquisite  painter. 
These  are,  9,  St.  Mary  with  the  Infant ;  16, 
Christ  with  the  Cross ;  and  81,  the  Virgin 
hi  Grief;  29,  the  Presentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple, Simon  liolding  the^  Infant  Jesus,  and 
at  his  sides  St.  Joseph,*  St.  Anne,  and  St. 
Elisabeth,  by  Fra  BartcAomeo.  Rubens 
foraied  his  style  of  painting  fhnn  this  pic- 
ture. 

In  the  filth  room  are  a  large  number  of 
paintings  by  the  celebrated  master,  Guido 
Reni,  bom  1575,  died  1642.  Chief  among 
these  are,  1,  the  Baptism  of  Christ;  15,  an 
allegorical  picture  of  the  Four  Seasons ; 
24,  a  Magdalen  at  Prayer ;  27,  the  Present- 
ation in  the  Temple ;  18,  Adonis  surprises 
Venus  by  the  side  of  Love,  by  Annibale 
Caracci ;  80,  the  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  82,  the  Prodigal  Son  receiving 
new  Garments  from  his  Father,  both  by 
Guercino ;  36,  two  Females  at  the  Toilet, 
by  Elizabeth  SicanL 

In  the  sixth  room,  2,  Venus  playing  with 
Love,  in  the  badEground  a  Satyr,  by  Lo- 
dovico  Caracci ;  4,  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,  by  Preti ;  5,  Death  of  Cleopatra, 
by  Guido  Caynacci ;  12,  Clirist  and  the 
woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Fountain,  by 
Annibale  Caracd ;  17,  Roman  Charity,  by 
Fianceschini ;  19,  Jupiter,  hidden  in  a 
cloud,  embraces  lo,  by  Correggio ;  27,  St. 
John  as  a  Child,  with  a  lamb^  by  Murillo ; 
42,  43,  44,  45,  and  47,  48,  49,  50,  the  Tri- 
umphs of  Jidius  Cssar,  by  Andrea  Mon- 
tague. 

In  the  seventh  room,  14,  Picture  of  a 
fiunily,  by  Velasquez— excellent ;  18  and 
15  by  the  same  master;  44,  the  Archangel 
Michael  fighting  the  rebellious  Angels,  by 
Luca  Giordana ;  56,  a  figure  of  a  female 
and  Love,  by  Andrea  Schiavone ;  60,  the 
Dead  Christ,  supported  on  the  top  of  the 
tomb  by  Angels,  by  Antonello  da  Messina. 

The  first  room  on  the  left  of  the  hall 
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contains  nnmeroiiB  portraits  by  Rembrandt, 
Fjrt,  Van  Es,  and  other  painters ;  14  and  15 
are  Fish-markets — the  figures  are  bj  Jor- 
daens ;  the  rest  of  the  pictares  by  Van  Es. 

In  the  second  room  are  several  fine  land- 
scapes by  Raysdael ;  29  and  86,  Teniert 
the  elder,  and  Backhuysen.  The  view  of 
Amsterdam  by  the  last  is  his  best  picture 
here ;  the  port  is  filled  with  vessels. 

The  third  room  is  mostly  filled  with  por- 
traits by  Vandyke :  2  is  one  of  his  master- 
pieces— St.  Miury  with  the  In&nt  on  the 
Throne :  the  chUd  4i  crowning  St.  Rosalia 
with  flowers,  an  angel  with  flowera  is 
standing  by  her  side,  with  the  apostles  Pe- 
ter and  Paul  on  either  side  of  the  throne ; 
4,  portrait  of  Pripce  Rupert,  son  of  the 
Elector  Frederick  V.,  is  excellent,  by  Van- 
dyke ;  9,  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  black  robe, 
by  Kneller;  17  and  29,  by  De  Craycn — 
very  fine. 

The  fourth  chamber  is  entirely  filled 
with  Rubens*  paintings.  The  principal 
pictures  are,  1,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  cast- 
ing out  Devils ;  2,  the  Assumption  of  the 
lloly  Virgin ;  8,  St.  Francis  Xavier  preach- 
ing and  doing  miracles  among  the  Indians ; 
8,  St.  Ambrose  refusing  the  Emperor  The- 
odosins  admission  into  the  church  at  Mi- 
lan, touched  up  by  Vandyke — Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  says,  "The  better  for  every 
touch ;"  9,  the  Alliance  of  Frederick  III., 
king  of  Hungary,  afterward  emperor  of 
Germany,  with  Charles  Ferdinand  of 
Spain;  16,  a  scene  from  the  Decameron 
of  Boccace — Cimon  finding  Iphigenie  and 
her  two  companions  asleep ;  near  a  basin 
is  a  dog,  a  monkey,  and  a  bird,  with  vases 
of  fruits  and  flowers. 

In  the  White  Cabinet  are  some  elegant 
specimens  of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  Green 
Chamber  contains  three  very  magnificent 
pieces :  20,  the  Water  Doctor,  by  Gerard 
Dow ;  and  106  and  104,  by  Balthasar  Don- 
ner :  they  are  the  heads  (^  an  old  man  and 
old  woman,  and  are  most  remarkable  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  hair  and  wrinkles 
are  painted. 

The  fifth  room  is  nearly  filled  with  Ru- 
bens* work.  The  principal  are  1, 6,  7, 11, 
21,  22,  28.  Kb.  6,  the  penitent  Magdalen 
and  her  sister  Martha ;  7,  the  Feast  of  Ve- 
nus— a  statue  of  the  goddess  surrounded 
by  dancing  satyrs,  nymphs,  and  little  cu- 
pids:  the  sacrifice  is  burning  before  the 
statue ;  11.  a  portrait  of  Helena  Forman, 
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Rubens*  second  wife,  Entering  a  bath,  par- 
tially covered  with  a  wrapper. 

The  sixth  room  is  mostly  filled  with 
works  of  that  celebrated  artist,  David  Te- 
niera  the  younger ;  also  some  of  David  Te- 
niers  the  elder.  No.  11,  a  cabinet  of  art, 
with  pictares  and  a  variety  of  objects  in 
nature  and  art,  with  visiton  examining 
the  same,  by  Jordaens;  17,  a  Sorceress 
chasing  Phantoms,  by  David  Ryckaert; 
28,  Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Jansens ;  81, 
Pan,  with  nymphs  and  satyrs,  by  Tenien 
the  elder ;  84,  tiie  interior  of  the  picture^ 
gallery  at  Brussels,  with  portrait  of  the 
painter,  Teniers  the  younger,  in  the  fore- 
ground; 51,  the  Archduke  Leopold  Wil- 
liam, governor  general  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, receiving  a  deputation  from  the  cross- 
bowmen  of  Brussels — the  painter  Teniers, 
with  his  fiimUy,  in  the  foreground.  Kos. 
48,  44,  and  54,  by  thesame  artist,  are  very 
fine. 

In  the  seventh  room  are  some  fine  por- 
traits by  masten  of  the  Spanish  school, 
with  a  number  of  pictures  by  Rubens. 
Nos.  27  and  47,  by  Jordaens,  are  very  ex- 
cellent; 54,  an  Attack  of  Cavalry,  by  Pala- 
medes,  good. 

In  the  first  room  on  the  9§cond  floor  a 
number  of  the  masterpieces  of  Albert  Dii* 
rer  are  to  be  found,  his  best  works  being 
preserved  in  this  collection :  they  are  Nos. 
18,  15,  18,  26,  28,  and  80.  No.  18,  the 
Holy  Trinity,  is  considered  his  best.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  portraits  by  Holbein 
the  younger.  No.  81,  an  altar-piece,  the 
Crucifixion,  by  Schonganer— a  magnificent 
composition. 

In  the  second  room  we  find  a  number 
of  pictures  by  Quintin  Matsys :  29, 82,  and 
87.    No.  88  is  a  very  fine  picture. 

In  the  third  chamber  we  find  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  by  Pierre  Breughel ;  17,  Adam 
and  Eve  driven  from  Paradise,  by  F.  Flo- 
ris ;  a  number  of  fine  portraits  by  Pierre 
Porbus  the  elder,  and  a  number  of  very 
excellent  pieces  by  Roland  Savery. 

tn  the  fourth  room  stand  prominent,  1, 
David  and  Bethsaba;  4,  Mercury  surprises 
Venus  in  the  arms  of  liars ;  5,  the  Re- 
union of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  by  Van  Achen ; 
11,  Venus  reposing  on  a  Couch,  by  Joseph 
Heinz ;  19,  by  the  same  artist ;  24,  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine ;  89,  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  by  Van  Achen. 

The  four  rooms  corresponding  to  the 
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last  described  have  no  catalogue  of  pic- 
tnres.  They  are  all  of  the  modem  school 
of  Germany.  There  is  one  landscape  de- 
serving of  especial  notice.  It  is  by  Han- 
shofer.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  ground 
ioor  the  visitor  will  find  a  magnificent 
marble  statue  of  the  Emperor  Charies  Y  I. 
in  the  antique  costume  of  the  Boman  em- 
perors. It  was  executed  by  Creorge  Ra- 
phael Donner  in  1734.  The  nine  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  are  devoted  to  copies,  and 
Italian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  masters,  and 
in  the  adjoining  pavilion  may  be  seen  some 
sculpture. 

The  Lower  Bcdvidere,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  garden,  contains  the  celebrated  Am- 
brat  CoUectkn  of  armor,  so  called  fh)m  havt 
iag  been  brought  from  the  castle  of  Ambras, 
in  Tyrol,  where  it  was  collected  by  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  count  of  Tyrol,  and 
son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  It  is 
considered  the  most  authentic  historical 
collection  in  Europe,  the  prince  having 
himself  written  to  all  the  contemporary 
sovereigns  for  th3  purpose  of  obtaining 
suits  of  armor  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  attached  to  the  different  courts  in 
the  14th,  l&th,  and  16th  centuries.  There 
are  three  apartments  filled  with  armor.  In 
the  first  room  are  kept  aU  the  armor  be- 
longing to  members  or  connections  of  the 
imperial  family;  in  the  second,  those  of 
celebrated  German  princes  and  nobles ;  in 
the  third,  those  of  Spanish  and  Italian 
princes  and  nobles.  The  most  noteworthy 
in  the  collection  are  suite  of  Don  John  of 
Austria  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  the  armor 
of  the  Emperor  Maxlmflian ;  that  of  Mau- 
rice of  Saxony,  and  Alexander  Famese, 
doke  of  Parma ;  the  steel  suit  of  Albert  the 
Bear,  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

There  are  numerous  other  apartmente 
in  this  palace,  filled  with  portraits  of  all 
the  principal  European  sovereigns  and  dis- 
tinguished persons,  Roman  antiquities, 
weapons  of  sport,  and  musical  instrumento, 
collections  of  precious  stones,  valuable  jew- 
elry, coUections  of  dresses  brought  from 
the  South  Sea  by  Captain  Cook,  ete.,  etc 
The  gallery  is  open  to  the  public  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays;  at  other  times  a  small  fee 
will  obtain  an  admission.  A  catalogue 
may  be  obtained  at  the  door. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  very  val- 
uable private  galleries  in  Yienna,  which 
m:iy  be  visited  by  pa^'ing  a  small  fee  to 


the  custodian  Bay  one  franc.  One  of  tha 
best  is  the  picture-gallery  in  the  Esterhaat^ 
Summer  Palace^  which  contains  several 
Murillos,  Raphaels,  Paul  Potters,  Rubens*, 
Tintorettoe,  Lecmardo  da  Yincis,  Domeni- 
chinos,  Rembrandts,  and  other  great  mas- 
ters. The  finest  eoUection  in  Europe  of 
the  Spanish  masters  may  be  seen  here  out 
of  Spain.  There  is  also  a  fine  cdlection 
of  enpravrngi,  as  well  as  a  sculptttre-gcdlery^ 
containing  specimens  of  Thorwaldsen,  Ca- 
nova,  and  others.  Superior  in  extent  and 
value  to  the  former  is  the  picture-gallery 
in  the  sunmier  palace  of  Prince  JJchim' 
ttein.  It  may  be  visited  any  day  in  the 
week  from  9  to  12,  or  3  to  6.  Among  the 
most  valuable  of  this  collection  are  Ra- 
phaels, Correggios,  Titians,  Guidoe,  Do- 
menichinos,  and  Giorgiones,  also  several 
portraite  by  Yandyke  and  Gerard  Dow. 
The  grounds  about  this  palace  are  beauti- 
ftilly  laid  out,  and  kept  in  excellent  order. 
The  picture-gallery  <of  Cotmt  Ctemin  con- 
tains a  small  collection ;  the  pictures  are, 
however,  very  choice.  The  Counte  of 
SchOnbrunn,  Harrach,  Lemberg,  and  many 
other  noblemen,  have  collections  of  choice 
paintings. 

One  of  the  most  important  places  which 
the  traveler  should  see  in  Yienna  is  the 
Imperial  Arsenal,  within  the  walls  of  which 
are  fortified  barracks  capable  of  holding 
10,000  men.  It  was  erected  in  1849,  and 
is  a  large  and  massive  structure.  Within 
ite  walls  it  contains  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  army.  It 
has  manufactories  of  all  kinds  of  weapons, 
from  the  largest  cannon  to  the  smallest 
dirk.  It  also  has  a  hospital,  a  church,  and 
an  oflieers*  barradc.  It  contains  200,000 
stand  of  arms  always  ready  for  use.  Ite 
collection  of  arms  and  armor  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  in  Europe.  Itmaybevis- 
ited  any  day  by  a  ticket  obtained  fcom  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  is  open  to  the  public 
on  Thursdays  from  8  to  11,  and  2  till  5. 
Around  the  court-yard  is  hung  the  mon- 
ster chain  which  the  Turks  threw  across 
the  Danube  in  1529.  It  is  composed  of 
8000  links.  The  upper  rooms  contain  a 
great  many  interesting  historical  relics, 
among  which  are  Marlborough's  arms, 
the  armor  of  John  Sobieski,  Mohammed's 
green  standard,  which  Sobieski  captured 
at  the  sioge  of  Yienna,  the  elk-skin  coat 
worn  by  Gustevus  Adolphus  at  the  battle 
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of  LntzeOf  an  immense  amouit  of  stand- 
ardfl  captiured  in  battle,  and  other  relics. 

In  the  Toum  Artenal  are  a  large  qnantt* 
tj  of  arms,  the  same  that  were  stolen  by 
the  mob  in  the  late  revolution.  Here  is 
kept  the  head  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Kara 
Mustapha,  commander  of  the  Turkish 
forces  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1688.  He 
was  strangled  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  on 
account  of  having  fiuled  to  take  the  city. 
When  Belgrade  was  taken,  his  body  was 
disinterred,  the  head  cut  off  and  brought 
to  Vienna,  as  well  as  the  cord  with  which 
he  was  strangled. 

The  public  institutions  of  Vienna  are 
manj  and  liberally  endowed.  Few  capi- 
tals can  compare  with  it  in  the  number  of 
its  colleges,  scho<^  and  hospitals.  Its 
Umvenityj  which  was  founded  in  1287,  is 
celebrated  on  the  Continent  as  a  school  of 
medicine,  and  is  probably  attended  by  a 
greater  number  of  students  than  any  other 
German  University  except  that  of  Berlin. 
There  are  between  80  and  90  professors, 
who  are  paid  by  the  government,  and  are 
neither  permitted  to  receive  fees  on  their 
own  account  nor  to  give  private  lessons. 
The  theological,  surgical,  and  veterinary 
courses  are  delivered  fh>e,  but  the  student 
has  to  pay  about  #8  for  attendance  on  lec- 
tures on  philoeophy,  and  $18  for  those  of 
medicine  and  jurisprudence.  This  amount 
is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  indigent  stu- 
dents. The  Normal  School  of  Vienna  was 
founded  by  Maria  Theresa,  and  is  a  copy 
for  all  others  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Soldiers*  children,  and  children  of  parento 
too  poor  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  are 
taught  gratuhously. 

llie  General  HotpUal  of  Vienna  is  an 
immense  building,  capable  of  holding  8000 
patients.  It  is  ranged  round  numerous 
quadrangles,  and  receives  annually  80,000 
patients.  Connected  with  this  hospital  is 
the  Lging^  Hospital^  to  enter  which  not 
evMi  the  name  of  Uie  applicant  is  demand- 
ed. She  may  enter  veiled  or  masked,  and 
remain  incognito  the  whole  time  she  con- 
tinues in  the  house.  She  reoeives  every 
attention.  None  are  permitted  to  see  her 
but  her  physician  and  nurse,  and  when  her 
confinement  is  over,  she  may  leave  the 
hospital  without  any  person  having  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  who  she  is.  She 
has  only  to  inclose  her  name  in  a  sealed 
envelope  and  deposit  it  with  the  rupcrin- 
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tendent,  that,  in  case  of  death,  her  relativea 
may  be  apprised  of  the  event.  The  cases 
are  so  carefully  guarded  by  the  govern- 
ment that  neither  parents,  friends,  nor 
even  the  officers  of  justice  can  approach 
them,  and  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  prove 
their  presence  in  this  establishment  in  a 
court  of  justice.  According  to  their  cir- 
cumstances, they  pay  for  their  mainte- 
nance ;  the  best  accommodations  are  about 
60  cents  per  day,  80  and  12^  for  inferior. 
Persons  not  able  to  pay  any  thing  are 
obliged  to  act  as  nurses  for  two  months. 
Nearly  20,000  children  are  supported  in 
this  institution  at  one  time.  The  mother 
may  either  take  or  leave  the  child  in  the 
hospital ;  if  the  latter,  she  receives  a  tick- 
et, by  presenting  which  the  child  may  be 
reclaimed  at  any  time.  If  he  be  not  taken 
away  at  a  suitable  age,  he  is  Inxnight  up  to 
some  trade,  or  made  a  soldier ;  if  a  girl, 
a  nurse  in  a  hospital.  The  mort^y 
among  the  children  is  very  great.  The 
object  of  this  institution  is  to  prevent  the 
many  cases  of  infanticide  which  would  oth- 
erwise occur,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  secrecy  it  guarantees  acts  as  a 
powerful  incentive  to  the  immorality  of  the 
Viennese. 

Vienna  has  five  theatres,  two  in  the  city 
proper  and  three  in  the  suburbs ;  the  last 
are  the  minor  theatres.  The  Kanttktierthor 
Theatre^  or  Opera-house,  is  very  large,  and 
devoted  to  the  opera  and  ballet,  llie  pie- 
ces are  magnificently  put  upon  the  stage, 
and  only  the  best  performers  are  engaged. 
The  house  has  six  rows  of  boxes,  and  half 
a  row  next  the  pit  The  Uafbwrg  Tkealtre 
is  attached  to  the  palace,  and  is  supported 
by  the  government  It  is  devoted  solely 
to  the  performance  of  the  regular  German 
drama.  The  perfcnmers,  after  ten  years* 
service,  have  a  pension  settled  upon  them 
for  li^B  by  the  government,  with  an  annu- 
ity after  their  death  for  thdr  widows.  The 
best  seate  ton  gentlemen  are  the  orehestim 
stalls,  price  about  75  cento ;  boxes  in  the 
first  tier  about  $2.  The  Theatre  an  der 
Wien  is  the  handsomest  and  most  spacious 
in  Vienna.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
equestrian  pieces  and  melodramas.  A 
whole  box  must  be  taken  if  you  wish  to  sit 
in  the  first  tier ;  prioe  $2,  or  5  fl. 

The  really  national  house  of  amusement 
in  Vienna  is  the  Karl  Theatre^  formerly 
the  Beifm  Casparl,     It  is  appropriated  to 
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iuceSy  and  patronized  by  tiie  middUng  and 
lower  classes,  and  is  the  arena  on  which 
the  national  character  is  painted  in  the 
most  lively  colors  and  broadest  manner. 

The  City  Park  has  been  lately  much  im- 
proved, and  large  additions  made  to  IL  It 
is  now  one  of  the  most  beaatiAil  in  £nr(^>e. 
At  one  end  a  splendid  building  called  the 
Cure-hall  has  been  erected;  in  it  are  a 
handsomely-decorated  concortfoom,  a  caC& 
saloon,  and  a  drink-hall :  at  the  last  may 
be  obtained  the  genuine  waters  from  all 
the  celebrated  sprtogs  of  Europe;  the  city 
authorities  exercise  a  supervision  over  this 
establishment,  to  see  that  all  the  waters 
sold  are  genuine.  A  portion  of  the  park 
is  exclusively  reserved  for  children  as  a 
play-ground ;  here  pure  milk  only  is  sdd. 
A  *  *  horse-railway"  has  been  laid  around  the 
old  city  in  the  elegant  street  called  the 
^  Ring,"  firom  which  radiate  railways  to  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  suburbs.  The 
magnificent  structures  recently  erected  on 
the '^Ring"  put  the  finest  buildings  in  Paris 
to  shame ;  notwithstanding  the  n^nd  im- 
provement <me  sees  in  Paris,  Vienna  is  rap- 
idly gaining  ground  on  it. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  Votio- 
chnrch,  situated  before  the  Schattenthon, 
founded  by  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian 
of  Mexico,  in  oommemoration  of  the  saving 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  life  from  the 
hands  of  a  Hungarian  assassin. 


The  manu&ctures  of  Vienna  are  numer- 
ous; the  principal  are  velvet,  silk,  and 
cotton  cloths.  Its  porcelain  manufacture 
is  among  the  principal  on  the  Continent, 
with  numerous  factories  for  the  manu&c- 
tare  of  cutlery,  bronze,  and  meersdiaum 
pipes;  this  last  is  carried  on  to  a  very  large 
extent.  The  meerschaum  is  a  kind  of  clay 
coDsisting  of  hydrate  of  magnesia  and  si- 
lex.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  but  particulariy  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  when  first  taken  out  is  soft,  and  makes 
lather  like  soap.  When  it  is  manufac- 
tured it  is  boHed  in  oil  or  wax,  and  baked. 
Pipes  may  be  bought  here  much  cheaper 
than  at  any  other  place  in  Europe.   Charies 
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Hiess  is  a  most  liberal  dealer,  and  stands 
first-class  as  a  manu&cturor  of  the  finest 
meerschaums. 


Corrici^.— There  are  throe  classes  of 
corru^et  for  hire  in  Vieona;  thefirstdass 
is  the  ttadUoknwdgm :  these  are  the  same 
as  private  carriages,  and  have  tiie  privi- 
lege to  enter  into  the  court-yard  of  private 
houses ;  all  other  kinds  must  set  you  down 
in  the  street;  they  may  be  hired  by  the 
day,  week,  oi'  month,  at  from  $2  to  (4  per 
day,  with  50  cents  to  the  coachman.  The 
next  best  class  is  the /acre,  which  has  no 
fixed  price,  and  for  which  a  bargain  should 
invariably  be  made ;  the  ordinary  price  is 
60  cents  per  hour.  The  common  cab 
charges  12  cents  for  the  first  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  8  for  every  quarter  afterward. 

Cafes. — ^The  coffee-houses  in  this  city 
compare  favorably  wit^  those  of  Paris. 
Most  ai  them,  however,  are  rather  smoky ; 
nearly  all  contafai  a  billiard  and  reading- 
room..  Principal  coflfee^ouses  are  Daum's, 
No.  278  in  the  Kohlmarkt,  and  Naumer's, 
in  the  Plankengrasse ;  the  last  has  a  pri- 
vate apartment  for  ladies.  The  caf<6e  in 
the  L«opoldstadt  are  well  worth  a  visit, 
from  the  motley  crowd  one  meets  there. 

If  3rou  have  no  courier,  by  all  means  em- 
ploy a  vakt  de  pkux  for  the  first  few  days ; 
the  usual  price  is  about  75  cents.  He  is 
allowed  to  conduct  you  to  your  seat  in  the 
theatres,  and  will  be  on  hand  when  the  per- 
formance is  over  to  find  your  carriage  or 
conduct  you  home.  Julius  Mensch,  a  good 
commissionaire,  may  be  seen  at  the  Aus- 
trian Court  Hotel.  - 


TheEimnmtof  Viemta  are  well  worthy  of 
notice,  and  are  much  frequented  by  pleas- 
ure-parties from  the  metropolis.     Chief 
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amoDg  the  principal  places  is  Sokdnbnam, 
the  fiiTorite  somiiier  residence  of  the  em- 
peror. This  palace  was  begun  by  the 
Emperor  Mathias,  and  finished  by  Maria 
Theresa.  It  possesses  a  melancholy  histor- 
ical interest  on  aooonnt  of  Ni^joleon  II., 
dnke  of  Beichstadt,  having  died  here,  and 
in  the  same  bed  that  his  imperial  father 
occnpied  in  1809.  This  event  occurred  in 
1882.  There  is  a  false  impression  prevalent 
in  our  oonntrythattliis  prince  was  detained 
in  Aostria  ms  a  state  prisoner.  It  is  a 
great  mistaln.  He  was  universally  be- 
loved for  hit  goodness  of  heart  and  mild 
disposition,  and  was  an  especial  £svorite 
with  his  grandfiither,  the  late  emperor, 
who  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  him,  that  he 
might  not  become  the  victim  of  designing 
men  who  wbhed  to  carry  him  to  France ; 
but  tliere  was  not  the  slightest  restriction 
on  his  personal  liberty.  There  are  some 
very  fine  pictures  and  portraits  in  the  pal- 
ace, and  the  fomitore  is  of  the  richest  de- 
scription. The  gardens  behind  the  palace 
were  made  memorable  by  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Napoleon  by  the  German 
student  Stappa,  who  was  oonvicted  and 
shot  a  few  hours  afterward.  The  gardens 
are  beautifully  laid  out  in  the  French  style, 
with  long  avenues  bordered  with  hedges, 
arising  to  a  great  height.  At  the  eztxem- 
ity  of  one  of  the  avenues  is  the  Beaai^fid 
Fomiam^  or  Schdne  Brunnen,  from  which 
the  palace  derives  its  name.  From  the 
Glanetta  TempU,  in  the  rear  of  the  garden, 
a  beantifttl  view  of  the  grounds,  and  Vi- 
enna in  the  distance,  may  be  obtidned. 
There  is  a  fine  Botanical  Garden  and  Me- 
nagerie attached  to  the  grounds. 

At  Hittddorf  is  the  £mperor*8  deer-park, 
at  which  place  may  be  seen  3000  wild  boars, 
rather  an  unusual  sight. 

A  short  distance  from  Schdnbrunn  is 
the  beautiful  village  of  ffeilsdng.  In  the 
church-yard  there  is  an  exquisite  monu- 
ment, by  Canova,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Baroness  Pillersdorl  The  Casino 
of  Dommeyer  contains  a  caf6,  restaurant, 
billiard-room,  and  dancing  saloon.  It  is 
beautifully  fitted  up,  and  the  music  is  su- 
perb. Parties  ftrom  Vienna  generally  visit 
it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  suppers, 
which  are  finely  gotten  up  here. 

Saxenburffy  to  which  you  can  proceed  by 
railroad,  forms  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
excursions  from  Vienna.     It  was  the  fin^ 
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vorite  summer  residence  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  of  the  late  emperor.  There  is  a  bean* 
tifinl  avenue  of  trees  which  coimects  it  with 
the  palace  of  Schdnbmnn.  The  palace  in 
itMlf  is  not  worth  the  visit,  but  the  gardens 
and  park  are  exquisitely  laid  oat.  The 
winding  avenues  and  walks  are  so  densely 
hemmed  in  with  shrubbery  that  yon  are 
obliged  to  take  a  golde  at  the  entrance  to 
prevent  yonr  missing  your  way.  The 
*  *■  lion"  of  Saxenburg,  however,  is  the  /Von- 
tenMtr^y  or  RitterseUoss,  an  antique  castle 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  small  lake.  It 
wUl  occupy  several  hours  to  examine  all  its 
antique  furniture,  its  carvings  in  wood  and 
stone.  Its  collection  of  armor  is  rich  and 
varied ;  in  ikct,  it  is  a  perfect  museum  of 
antiquities  and  curiosities.  Among  the 
collection  of  armor  are  numerous  suits 
made  for  females  and  children.  In  one  cf 
the  rooms  there  is  a  procession  of  knights 
proceeding  to  a  tournament,  and  another  is 
snnonnded  with  statues  of  celebrated  Ger- 
man emperors.  In  another  room  there  is 
a  fko-slmile  of  a  chamber  of  torture,  and  in 
the  miniature  dungeon  a  wooden  prisoner. 
The  whole  castle  is  a  very  correct  imita- 
tion of  a  feudal  fortress  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
filled  with  authentic  relics.  Near  to  this 
castle  Is  the  T^rm'siyfate,  where  tourna- 
ments formerly  took  place  by  members 
of  the  imperial  femily  and  young  nobles. 
There  is  also  here  a  Temple  of  Diana,  a 
Prater,  and  artificial  waterfall. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  to  Mddiing  to  see  the  castle  and 
park  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  and  the  Knight 
Templar's  Church  of  Holy  Otmar.  On 
the  way  to  Mddiing  you  pass  the  Spinme- 
rim  am  Krenta  (the  spinner  at  the  cross), 
a  Gothic  cross  erected  in  1546.  by  Crispi- 
nus,  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Oispinus 
and  Crispianus.  It  received  its  name  firom 
a  tradition,  which  is  generally  b^leved 
among  the  natives,  that  a  maiden  during 
the  Holy  Wars  made  a  vow,  when  her  lov- 
er set  out  for  Palestine,  to  sit  here  and 
spin  until  his  return.  We  could  neither 
find  out  whether  she  kept  her  vow,  or 
whether  he  ever  came  back. 

An  excursion  to  the  warm  springs  of 
Bixdem  (one  hour  of  railway),  if  in  the  sea- 
son, to  see  the  manner  of  bathing  in  com- 
pany, will  to  some  be  found  very  amusing. 
Some  of  the  baths  will  accommodate  200 
persons  at  once.     Male  and  female,  attired 
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in  long  dressing-gowns,  enter  the  batli  pro- 
mlscnously,  and  stand  or  move  round  up 
to  their  necks  in  steaming  water.  The 
ladies  enter  from  one  side,  and  the  gentle- 
men from  the  other,  but  in  the  bath  there 
is  no  separation.  Every  body  is  talking, 
every  body  joking,  and  every  body  try- 
ing to  make  liimself  or  herself  agreeable. 
Many  who  are  in  perfect  health  take  great 
delight  in  mixing  in  this  motley  crowd. 
The  balconies  around  the  bath  are  filled 
with  the  friends  of  the  bathers,  bat  they 
are  often  compelled  to  retire,  as  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  withstand  the  heat  of 
the  steam. 

The  Emperor  and  many  of  the  nobility 
have  palaces  here,  and  often  during  the 
season,  the  town,  wfakh  contains  5000  in- 
habitants, has  a  population  of  15,000.  The 
walks  about  the  town  are  charming,  and 
the  valley  of  Helenenthal,  where  every 
body  repairs  after  dinner,  is  really  charm- 
ing. The  valley  is  surrounded  by  heights 
on  all  sides,  covered  in  many  places  with 
ruined  castles,  to  reach  which  are  paths 
running  up  the  woody  sides  of  the  valley 
in  all  directions.  On  the  left  is  the  beau- 
tiful palace  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  sur- 
rounded by  groves  and  flower-gardens ;  on 
the  heights  are  the  ruined  castles  of  Kau- 
henstein,  Kaoheneck,  and  Sctiarfsneck. 
The  owners  of  Kauhenstein  were  robber- 
knights,  and,  during  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
milian I.,  they  stopped  the  Empress  on 
the  high-road  and  robbed  her.  This  act 
was  the  cause  of  their  downfiedl. 

Another  excursion  may  be  made  to  2>- 
opokUberg^  Kaienberg,  and  Klo&temevburg, 
The  building  on  the  summit  of  Kalenberg 
was  formerly  a  conyent,  but  was  suppress- 
ed by  Joseph  II.  It  afterward  came  into 
possession  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  who 
died  here.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Prince 
lichtenstein.  The  Klostemeuburg  con- 
tains one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  mon- 
asteries in  Austria ;  it  is  also  one  of  the 
wealthiest.  The  vineyards  of  Klostemeu- 
burg belong  exclusively  to  this  monas- 
tery. It  \aa  a  library  of  80,000  volumes. 
The  monastery  was  founded  during  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  century  by  St.  Ag- 
nes, wife  of  St.  Leopold,  Margrave  of  Ba- 
denberg,  who  was  canonized  by  Pope  In- 
nocent VIII.  in  the  16th  century.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  legend  attached  to  its 
foundation — there  always  is.     It  is  said 


that  Agnes,  having  determined  to  erect  a 
convent,  in  looking  for  a  site,  had  her  veil 
blown  away.  It  was  not  found  until  nine 
years  afterward,  at  which  time  her  hus- 
band, while  out  hunting,  discovered  it  on 
a  tree  perf^Iy  preserved,  which  cleariy 
proved  that  was  the  site  for  the  prcgected 
convent.  The  veil  and  part  of  the  tree 
are  both  shown  to  convince  the  unbeliev- 
er !  (We  were  once  told  by  a  traveler  that 
he  had  caught  a  brook  trout  Uoofeti  long! 
and  on  our  venturing  to  suggest  a  few 
inches  off  as  a  compromise,  he  offered  to 
tihow  Kf  tha  broohvhere  he  ccatght  Uy  as  con- 
clusive proof!)  The  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian II.  placed  the  ducal  coronet  on  the 
shrine  of  St.  Leopold,  praying  the  saint 
to  take  charge  of  the  same.  Joseph  II., 
whose  name  should  have  been  Thomas, 
thought  the  keeper  of  the  crown  jewels  at 
Yienna  the  better  custodian  of  the  two, 
and  removed  it  accordingly.  Leopold  II. 
thought  he  would  give  his  namesake  an- 
other trial,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  saint, 
where  it  still  remains. 

A  few  days  could  be  spent  in  a  profita- 
ble manner  by  taking  the  steamer  at  Vi- 
enna, and  making  an  excursion  to  the  cap- 
ital of  Hungary,  Plesth,  The  distance  from 
Vienna  is  140  miles.  Time,  by  rail,  10 
hours ;  by  steamer,  going  doum^  12  hours. 
The  better  way  is  to  go  by  steamer  and 
return  by  rail.  Travelers  wishing  to  pro- 
ceed to  Constantinople  by  the  Danube  will 
find  excellent  steamers  leaving  Vienna  ev- 
ery Sunday,  at  6  80  A.M.,  for  Galatz,  from 
whence  they  can  proceed  directly  to  Con- 
stantinople or  Odessa.  Steamers  leave 
Odessa  once  a  week  for  Sevastopol. 

Pesth  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Danube.  It  contains  201,911  inhab- 
itants.  Principal  hotels  are  H.  de  TE^ 
rope  and  KGmigiim  von  England,  This  city, 
with  Buda,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Dan- 
ube, forms  the  modem  capital  of  Hungary, 
and  the  third  city,  in  point  of  popalation, 
in  tiie  Austrian  Empire.  Buda  is  an  an- 
cient place,  built  chiefly  upon  the  lower 
slopes  of  a  range  of  picturesque  hills.  The 
town  is  commanded  and  overlooked  by  a 
castle,  a  stem,  foudal-looking  pile.  In 
this  was  deposited  the  crown  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, king  oif  Hungary,  presented  by  Pope 
Sylvester,  A.D.  1000,  and  regarded  as  the 
palladium  of  the  Hungarian  nation.  This 
cherished  monument  of  Hungarian  inde- 
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p«Ddeiioe^  removed  by  Kossuth  during  the 
recent  struggle,  with  a  view  to  its  preaer- 
vAtion  by  the  Magyar  nation,  fell  subse- 
quently into  the  possession  of  Austria, 
and  has  since  been  deposited  at  Vienna. 
Buda,  which  haa  40,000  inhabitants,  com- 
municates with  Pesth  by  a  handsome  sus- 
pension bridge.  Pesth  is  the  seat  of  a 
University,  is  a  handsome-built  town,  and 
ia  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Hun- 
gary. The  town  bears  strong  evidence 
of  the  bombardment  it  sustained  at  the 
handa  of  the  Austrians  during  the  insur- 
gent movement  of  1849.  There  are  few 
public  buildings  worthy  of  note,  if  we 
except  the  barracks  and  artillery  d^pot, 
which  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  There 
Is  a  museum  and  two  theatres.  There  are 
four  annual  fairs  held  in  Pesth,  at  which 
it  is  said  over  20,000  people  are  present. 
The  principal  trade  is  in  wines  and  raw- 
hides. The  noted  Tokay  wine  is  much 
cultivated  by  the  Magyars.  The  hills 
around  Buda  are  all  covered  with  vine- 
yards, which  produce  the  Hungarian  wine 
called  Turk's  blood,  Ofner,  and  others. 

The  fortifications  which  crown  the 
heights  of  Buda  are  very  strong ;  never- 
theless, they  were  stormed  and  taken  by 
the  Hungarians  under  Gdrgei  in  1849,  aft- 
er a  fearful  struggle,  in  which  the  brave 
Austrian  general  Hentai,  with  418  of  his 
companions,  fell.  There  is  a  monument 
erected  to  them  in  the  square  of  the  royal 
palace.  It  consists  of  a  Gothic  cross,  un- 
der which  lies  a  wounded  soldier,  over 
whom  Fame  is  leaning.  At  the  side  of 
the  cross  are  the  names  of  the  418.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hills  on  which  the  fortress 
is  built  gush  copious  streams  of  hot  sul- 
phureous water,  which  were  highly  ap- 
preciated by  both  possessors  of  ^e  coun- 
try, Roman  and  Turlc,  and  are  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Turldsh  baths  are  numerous 
here,  and  for  all  classes.  Three  of  the  an- 
cient baths  are  now  in  use. 

An  English  writer,  describing  one  of 
them,  sa3rs:  **The  largest  and  best  pie- 
served  is  situated  near  the  bridge,  under 
the  Blocksberg :  its  Saracenic  architecture 
and  Turkish  inscription,  still  visible  out- 
side near  the  entrance,  sufficiently  mark 
its  founders.  On  opening  the  door,  I  was 
met  by  such  a  cloud  of  steam,  and  so  dis- 
agreeable an  odor  of  sulphur,  that  I  was 
in  doubt  at  first  whether  to  enter.  The 
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apartment  was  also  so  dark  that  I  could 
not  see  a  foot  before  me,  and  as  I  knew 
there  must  be  water  near,  and  that  a  single 
step  might  plunge  me  into  the  middle  of 
it,  my  hesitation  to  advance  increased.  My 
conductor,  however,  better  accustomed  to 
the  place,  led  me  to  a  spot  where,  in  a  few 
minutes,  my  eyes,  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  gloom,  begui  to  discern  objects  athwart 
the  darkness.  I  found  myself  in  a  spa- 
cious circular  vault  or  dome,  supported  by 
eight  massive  columns,  surrounded  by  r 
basin  of  water  so  hot  that  the  vapor  aris- 
ing from  it  filled  the  whole  interior,  and 
fell  in  drops  from  the  ceiling.  The  dim 
light,  partially  admitted  through  one  or 
two  very  small  windows,  was  banly  able  to 
penetrate  this  dense  atmosphere.  It  was 
therefore  only  by  degrees  that  I  discovered 
in  the  midst  of  the  basin  a  crowd  of  bath- 
ers, male  and  female,  of  the  very  lowest 
order,  promiscuously  intermingled,  the  for- 
mer stark  naked,  except  a  slight  vestmott 
round  the  loins,  the  women  in  not  much 
ampler  garb,  but  partially  covered  by  their 
long  tresses  falling  about  them.  Others 
were  squatting  on  the  floor  at  the  water- 
side, depositing  their  filthy  rags  previously 
to  enjoying  this  cheap  luxury ;  and  not  a 
few,  stretched  at  full  length  upon  the  stone 
benches  along  the  wall,  were  taking  a  va- 
por bath.  The  scene  was  curious,  but  very 
disgusting,  and  I  soon  retired  with  a  copi- 
ous deposit  of  steam  upon  my  face  and 
clothes." 

Four  miles  distant  from  Buda  is  ^4^^ 
Buda^  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Aguincum,  where  Attila  held  his  court. 
Upon  a  hill  beside  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  18  miles  north  of  Buda,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  castle  of  Wissegrad, 
long  the  residence  of  the  native  sovereigns 
of  Hungary. 

Freiburg,  the  former  capital  of  the  Hun- 
garian kingdom,  is  prettily  situated  along 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  It  contains  a 
population  of  46,644  inhabitants.  Hotels 
are  Oold&te  Sonne  and  Gruner  Bourn.  Its 
distance  firom  Vienna  is  84  miles.  Pres- 
burg  contains  little  to  interest  the  traveler. 
The  principal  object  of  attraction  is  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  palace  on  the  hill  above 
the  town.  It  was  here  that  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  threw  herself  on  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  who  re- 
sponded in  the  most  liberal  manner,  by 
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raising  men  and  money  for  her  protec- 
tion. 

Aboat  half  way  between  Presbarg  and 
Duda,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danabe, 
is  the  strong  and  almost  impregnable  for- 
tress of  Komom,  which  played  so  important 
a  part  during  tiie  straggle  for  Hnngarian 
independence  in  1849.  It  then  resisted  the 
united  force  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  it 
is  the  boast  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
that  it  never  yet  surrendered  to  an  ene- 
my. The  Hungarian  forces  were  under 
command  of  General  Klopka. 

fYom  Vienna  to  Triette,  distance  863 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  28  fl.  26  kr. ;  time 
by  express,  14  h.  26  m.  Express  only 
three  times  a  week. 

The  road  runs  through  a  yery  beantiftil 
country,  and,  although  the  distance  is 
long,  few  people  stop  until  they  arrive  at 
Trieste  or  Venice.  If  in  a  first-class  car, 
one  can  enjoy  a  night  on  the  road  very 
well. 

Grate,  distance  14<^  miles  firom  Vienna, 
contains  a  population  of  80,782;  hotels, 
Englischer  Hof  and  Stadt  Trieste.  The 
trains  stop  here  thirty  minutes.  Gratz  is 
the  capital  and  chief  city  of  Styria,  one  of 
the  provinces  of  Austria.  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Mur,  and  pos- 
sesses a  large  inland  trade,  and  has  a  great 
share  in  the  transit  traffic  between  Vienna 
and  Trieste.  The  streets  are  generally 
narrow  and  dark,  opening  occasionally  into 
large  irregular  places.  Gratz  has  a  large 
number  of  churches,  and  a  fine  Gothic  ca- 
thedral containing  many  handsome  mar- 
ble monuments.  Contiguous  to  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  chapel  containing  the  mauso- 
leum of  Ferdinand  II.,  who  was  a  native 
of  Gratz.  The  University,  founded  by 
Charles  Francis,  is  attended  by  upward  of 
800  students ;  it  contains  a  library  of  45,000 
volumes  and  2000  MSS.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  institutions  in  Gratz  or  in  Aus- 
tria is  the  JohanneHm,  of  which  every  na- 
tive of  the  city  is  proud.  It  was  founded 
in  1811  by  the  Archduke  John,  hence  its 
name.  Its  object  is  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts  and  manufi^ctures  in  Styria  by 
means  of  collections,  lectures,  and  public 
library.  It  contains  a  magnificent  muse- 
um, and  the  various  appurtenances  of  a 
great  educational  establishment.  Gratz 
is  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
and  is  considered  the  cheapest  town  in  Aus- 


tria to  live  in.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  persons  of  rank,  army  ofil- 
cers,  and  others,  who  reside  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  cheapness  and  quality  of  the 
market.  The  female  population  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  remarkable  beauty. 
Gratz  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1809, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  days.  Charles  X. 
of  France  and  his  family  resided  here  after 
the  Revolution  of  1880. 

Fifty  miles  from  Trieste  we  pass  AdeU- 
herg,  celebrated  for  its  grotto,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  magnificent  in  Europe. 
Hotel,  Ungaritch  Krone.     The   grotto   is 
well  worth  a  visit;  it  will  occupy  about 
three  hours,  and  cost  the  visitor  f  12  25, 
with  an  additional  florin  for  each  addi- 
tional person.     Lady  visitors  should  wrap 
themselves  up  carefully,  and  wear  thick 
shoes.     The  entrance  to  this  grotto  is  by 
two  large  apertures,  into  one  of  which  a 
river  flows,  and  accompanies  the  visitor  in 
his  progress  through  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage.    At  length  it  reaches  an  extensive 
natural  cavern,  and,  having  penetrated  a 
ledge  of  rock,  plunges  under  ground,  and 
is  seen  nb  more.     It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
River  Unz,  which  bursts  forth  at  Planina. 
Now  a  precipitous  wall  of  rock  seemingly 
arrests  all  farther  progress ;  but  some  rears 
since,  upon  scaling  this,  a  passage  was 
found  leading  to  a  double  range  of  most 
magnificent  caverns,  supported  by  pillars, 
and  fretted  with  cornices  of  the  purest 
stalactite.     These    columns   of  Nature's 
work  are  in  some  places  so  nicely  claster- 
ed  together,  and  so  regularly  arranged,  as 
to  resemble  the  nave  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 
The  roof  is,  in  part,  so  lofty  as  not  to  bo 
discernible  from,  beneath.     Not  a  sound 
but  the  dropping  of  the  water  is  heard 
within  this  deep  recess,  save  when,  once  a 
year,  on  Whit-Monday,  a  ball  is  given  by 
the  peasantry  in  one  of  the  most  spacious 
of  the  caves.     Here,  many  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  a 
mile  distant  fh>m  the  light  of  day,  the  sim- 
ple music  of  the  Carniolan  peasant  re- 
sounds through  halls   more  magnificent 
than  were  ever  built  for  monarchs. 

Not  far  distant,  and  within  the  same  dis- 
trict, may  be  seen  the  Lake  ofZerkmtz,  four 
miles  long  and  two  wide :  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  periodical  flow  and  ebb  of  its  waters, 
which,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  weeks, 
wholly  disappear ;  it  generally  takes  thir« 
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tj  days  to  empty,  but  fills  in  that  many 
hours. 

Before  reaching  Adelsb^rg  we  pass  the 
capital  of  Illyria,  Laybach,  It  contains 
17,000  inhabitants,  but  has  not  much  to  in- 
terest the  traveler.  The  city  is  grouped 
round  the  castle  hill,  the  castle  being  con- 
verted into  a  state  prison.  The  town  oon- 
tains  several  handsome  public  edifices, 
among  which  are  the  Cathedral,  Town  Hall, 
St.  Jameses  Church,  Prince  Auersberg's  pal- 
ace, which  contains  the  Landes  Museum, 
and  is  filled  with  a  very  good  native  collec- 
tion. It  is  celebrated  in  diplomatic  his- 
tory for  the  congress  held  here  in  1821. 
About  25  miles  to  the  westward  are  the 
rich  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria.  Passen* 
gers  direct  for  Venice  by  rail  change  cars 
at  Nebresina. 

TriestCy  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  is  situated  on  the  Adri- 
atic, near  its  northeast  extremity.  It  con- 
tains 85,000  inhabitants.  Hotels  are  ff, 
de  la  Viile  (the  best),  H,  de  France,  Lo- 
canda  Granda,  and  Victoria.  Trieste  is  a 
firee  port,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  commercial  places  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  It  has  completely  supplant- 
ed Venice,  and  monopoliized  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Adriatic  trade.  Ship-build- 
ing is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and 
there  are  important  manufactories  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Trieste  has  no  natural  harbor, 
but  a  canal  enables  vessels  of  considerable 
tonnage  to  penetrate  within  the  heart  of 
the  town,  and  load  or  unload  at  the  doors 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  has  also  a  large  mole, 
constructed  of  regular  masonry,  which 
serves  as  a  protection  for  the  shipping. 
The  city  is  divided  into  old  and  new  town 
by  the  Corso,  which  is  the  principal  street, 
and  on  which  are  situated  the  principal 
stores  and  coffee-bouses.  It  communicates 
with  two  public  squares,  the  Piaaaa  Grande 
and  BortenplatZy  in  the  former  of  which 
is  a  fine  public  fountain,  with  the  column 
and  statue  of  Charles  VI.,  to  whom,  and 
Maria  Theresa,  Trieste  is  principally  in- 
debted for  its  importance. 

The  Cathedral  of  San  Giusto,  in  the  old 
town,  is  situated  on  the  hill  near  the  castle. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Jupiter.  It  is  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
and  dates  back  to  the  fourth  century.  It 
contains  the  tomb  of  Winkelman  the  anti- 
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qnary,  who  was  murdered  in  an  inn  here 
by  an  Italian  to  whom  he  had  shown  a  gold 
medal  which  had  been  awarded  to  him  by 
the  government  at  Vienna.  Fouch6,  min- 
ister of  police  for  Napoleon,  died  here  in 
1820,  and  was  buried  under  the  terrace  be- 
fore the  cathedral. 

The  Exchange,  standing  in  the  Exchange 
Place,  is  a  very  beautiful  building.  The 
Casino  club  is  situated  here,  to  which  gen- 
tlemen can  easily  be  introdnced.  The 
finest  church  in  the  city  is  that  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  great  canaL  It  contains 
a  magnificent  altar,  and  its  organ  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  on  the  Continent. 
The  church  of  the  Jesuits  is  a  noble  build- 
ing, and  .contains  some  fine  painting^. 
The  trav^er  should  by  no  means  neglect 
to  drop  in  at  the  Tergegtetim,  It  contains 
the  rooms  of  the  Austrian  JJoyd^s,  a  baxar, 
concert  and  ball  room,  reading-rooms  and 
conversation-rooms,  all  fitted  up  in  the 
most  magnificent  style.  The  Piazzetta  de 
Rkardo  received  its  name  from  its  having 
been  the  place  where  Richard  Coeur  de 
lion  was  confined  on  his  return  from,  tiie 
Holy  Land. 

The  population  of  Trieste  is  very  Ori- 
ental in  its  appearance,  derived  as  it  is 
from  all  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
Mediterranean — Greeks,  Italians,  Jews, 
Armenians,  Germans,  and  Americans. 

The  Austrian  Uoyd^s  are  a  very  numer- 
ous line  of  steamers  running  to  all  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  starting  daily,  week- 
ly, and  semi-weekly.  Beets  leave  evenr 
evening  for  Venice  at  12  o'clock— time,  's 
hours — arriving  at  Venice  at  8  o'clock  next 
morning.  Fare,  ^  They  leave  once  a 
week  for  Constantinople ;  twice  a  month 
for  Alexandria ;  once  a  week  to  the  Dan- 
ube ;  once  a  fortnight  to  Syria,  by  Rhodes 
and  Cyprus,  to  Beirut  and  Jafik;  once  a 
week  to  Dalmatia  and  Croatia ;  once  a 
week  to  Istria;  and  once  a  week  to  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  Greece. 

We  would  be  particular  in  advising 
travelers  to  be  up  early  on  the  morning 
they  arrive  at  Venice — say  by  half  past 
six-^se  they  will  miss  some  most  splen- 
did views. 

Should  travelers  wish  to  go  direct  to 
Venice  from  Vienna  by  rail,  they  must 
change  cars  at  Nebresina,  a  distance  of  12 
miles  from  Trieste. 
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**  Thb  celabratod  name  of  Venice,  or  Ve- 
nettOt  was  formerly  diffoaed  over  a  large 
and  fertile  prorince  of  Italy.  It  waa  di- 
vided into  two  p§ita,Jir8i  and  $econd,  of 
which  the  first  appUed  to  the  main  land, 
and  the  second  to  the  islands  and  lagoons. 
In  the  first,  before  the  irraption  of  the  bar- 
barians, 60  Venetian  cities  fionrished  in 
peace  and  prosperity.  AqoOeia  was  placed 
in  the  most  conspicnons  station ;  but  the 
ancient  dignity  of  Padua  was  stqiported  by 
agricoltore  and  mannfkctores.  The  sec- 
ond part,  placed  in  the  midst  of  canals  at 
the  month  of  several  rivers,  was  occapied 
in  fisheries,  salt-works,  and  commerce." 

Venetia  was  formerly  a  celebrated  re- 
public of  Italy;  it  is  now  a  province  of 
United  Italy.  The  republic  was  formed 
soon  after  the  building  of  the  city  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  government  was  at 
first  democratic,  but  in  1247  became  an 
aristocracy;  none  could  afterward  have 
any  share  in  it  but  the  nobles :  the  Dogo 
was  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  was 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  by  means 
of  gold  and  silver  balls.  In  1797  the  city 
of  Venice  was  taken  by  the  French,  who 
instkuted  a  provi^nary  democratic  gov- 
ernment ;  but  soon  after,  by  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  the  dty  and  territory  lying 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Biver  Adige 
was  ceded  to  Austria  as  a  duchy,  and  also 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  dominions  lost  by 
the  Austrians  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
remainder  of  the  Venetian  territory  was 
annexed  by  the  French  to  the  Cisalpine 
Bepubllc. ,  In  1805,  by  the  treaty  of  ^s- 
burg,  the  whole  Venetian  territory  was  an* 
nexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  was 
once  one  of  the  most  powerfU  maritime 
and  commercial  states  in  Europe.  For 
this  it  was  indebted,  at  first,  to  the  mon- 
opoly of  the  commerce  of  India,  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  country  being  conveyed  during 
the  Middle  Ages  up  the  Qulf  of  Persia,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  as  far  as  Bag- 
dad, thence  by  land  across  the  desert  to 
Palmyra,  and  thence  to  ^e  Mediterranean 
ports.  Afterward  the  supplying  of  the 
Crusaders  on  their  way  to  Palestine  with 
provisions  and  military  stores  was  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  opulence  and  power. 


AU  this  declined  after  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Ciood  Hope 
in  1486  by  the  Portoguese. 

**  The  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  under 
the  Austrian  sceptre.  The  northern  psrt 
of  this  territory  is  mountainous,  the  south 
flat,  forming  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  The 
whole  country  abounds  with  rivers,  all  of 
which  have  a  southerly  ooune  except  the 
Po,  and  all  contribute  their  waters  to  the 
Adriatic.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  chains, 
in  the  north  of  Lombardy,  are  the  lakes  of 
Garda,  Como,  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Iseo,  etc. 
The  shores  of  the  Adriatic  are  lined  with 
extensive  lagoons,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  Venice."  The  climate,  except  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mantua  and  near  the  Adriatic, 
is  considered  healthy.  The  thermometer 
keeps  higher  in  summer,  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  sinks  lower  in  winter  in  Lombardy 
than  in  England ;  and  more  rain  falls  hero 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  In  V<»iice  the  annual  amount 
is  estimated  at  34  inches,  and  in  Lombardy 
at  45  inches :  the  rains  are  heavier  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  than  at  any  other  sea- 
son. The  spring  is  considered  the  most 
delightful  time  to  visit  this  country :  cloud- 
less skies  and  a  genial  climate  of  course  add 
much  to  the  pleasure. 

Large  sums  of  money  are  Fpent  in  keep- 
ing up  public  education.  A  larger  portion 
of  the  population  is  educated  in  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom  than  in  almost 
any  other  of  the  Austrian  provinces.  The 
government  of  Austria  in  Italy  is  undoubt- 
edly a  cold,  repulsive,  and  jealous  despot- 
ism ;  but  it  is  not  oppressive,  and,  in  point 
of  military  government,  it  is  not  as  rigid 
as  the  French.  "  The  greater  portion  of 
this  part  of  Italy,  after  the  fall  of  the  West- 
em  empire,  was  successively  possessed  by 
the  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  Greeks,  and  Lom- 
bards :  the  hitter  held  it  f^m  568  till  774, 
when  Chariemagne  annexed  it  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Franks,  to  which  it  remained 
attached  till  888.  From  that  period,  ex- 
cept the  territory  of  the  Venetians,  it  gen- 
erally belonged  to  the  German  emperors 
till  tiie  establishment  of  the  republic  of 
Milan  in  1150.     This  repubUc,  in  1558, 
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came  into  the  possession  of  Charles  Y .  Ven- 
ice and  its  territory,  which  had  existed  as 
an  aristocratic  republic  from  the  7th  centu- 
ry to  1797,  was  confirmed  to  Austria  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  1816,  of  which  it  remained 
a  portion  till  1866,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
United  Italy  through  Napoleon  III. 

VENICE. 

A  famous  maritime  city  of  United  It- 
aly, formerly  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
the  same  name.  Population  118,172.  The 
principal  hotels :  H,  Eoyal  DatvUH^  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  which  has  recently  been 
much  enlarged,  is  admirably  fitted  up, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  hotels  in  Europe ;  table  d*h6te,  read- 
ing, smoking,  reception,  and  converaation 
rooms.  The  cooking  is  admirable.  At  the 
arrival  of  each  train  the  proprietors  have  a 
commissioner  present,  who  speaks  all  lan- 
guages. The  charges  of  this  fine  house 
have  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  new 
proprietors.  Grcmd  Hotel  Victoria^  kept 
by  Robert  Etzenberger,  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  hotels  in  Tenice,  near  the 
square  of  St.  Mark's.  It  contains  180  bed- 
rooms and  private  sitting-rooms ;  reading- 
room,  smoking  and  billiard  rooms,  baths ; 
service  on  the  Swiss  ^stem ;  charges  very 
moderate ;  arrnngements  made  enpemion. 
Beau  Rivoffe,  also  a  fiist-class  house,  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  finest  positions  in  Ven- 
ice, admirably  managed  by  M.  Genovesi ; 
terms  moderate. 


The  city  of  Venice,  formerly  called  the 
"  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,*'  is  unrivaled  as  to 
beauty  and  situation.  It  stands  on  a  bay 
near  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  In  this  gulf,  or 
Adriatic  Sea,  the  ceremony  of  espoudng 
the  Adriatic  took  place  annually  on  Ascen* 
sion  Day.  It  was  performed  by  the  Doge, 
accompanied  by  all  the  nobility  and  em- 
bassadors in  gondolas,  dropping  into  the 
sea  a  ring  Ax>m  his  Bucentanr  or  state 
baige.  This  ceremony  was  omitted  for 
the  first  time  in  many  centuries  in  1797. 

Venice  is  situated  upon  72  islands.  Its 
peculiar  formation  renders  It  singulariy 
attractive.  The  islands  upon  which  the 
city  is  built  lie  in  the  midst  of  exten- 
sive lagoons,  which  surround  it  on  all 
sides.  The  access  to  the  city  b  very 
difficulti  a  great  portion  of  the  lagoon  on 
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which  it  is  situated  being  dry  at  low  wa- 
ter. Merchant  vessels  usually  moor  off 
the  ducal  palace;  sometimes,  however, 
tbe^'  come  into  the  Grand  Canal,  which  in- 
tersects the  ci^.  In  consequence  of  the 
chain  of  long  narrow  islands^  which  bound 
the  lagoon  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  being 
in  part  broken  away,  the  republic  during 
the  last  century  was  obliged  to  construct  a 
mole  several  miles  in  length,  to  protect  the 
city  and  port  tram  storms  and  the  swells 
of  the  Adriatic.  This  vast  work  is  ad^ 
mired  for  its  extent  and  solidity.  It  is 
formed  of  blocks  of  Istrian  marble,  and 
connects  various  little  islands  and  towns. 
The  principal  from  the  sea  to  the  lagoon  is 
at  Malamacco,  1^  leagues  from  the  city. 
There  is  a  bar  outside  of  Malamacco,  on 
which  there  is  not  more  than  10  feet  of  wa- 
ter at  spring  tides.  On  arriving  at  the 
bar,  ships  are  conducted  across  it  and  into 
ports  by  pilots,  whoso  services  must  bo 
availed  of. 

The  Grand  Canal,  which  takes  a  serpen- 
tine course  through  the  city,  is  intersected 
by  146  smaller  canals,  over  which  there 
are  306  bridges,  which,  being  very  steeps 
and  intended  only  for  foot-passengers,  are 
cut  into  steps  on  either  side.  I^ese  ca- 
nabi,  crossed  by  bridges,  form  the  water- 
streets  of  Venice,  the  greater  part  of  the 
intercourse  of  the  city  being  carried  on 
by  means  of  gondolas.  The  gondola  sup- 
plies the  place  of  coaches,  as  carriage  and 
even  horseback  riding  is  wholly  out  of  the 
question  here,  the  streets  being  so  very 
narrow,  not  usually  over  4  or  5  feet  in 
width,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jfercerto, 
which  is  from  12  to  20  feet  across,  in  tho 
centre  of  the  city,  which  is  lined  on  either 
side  with  handsome  stores.  The  gondola 
is  therefore  the  mode  of  conveyance;  it 
cuts  its  way  so  rapidly  through  the  water 
that  in  a  short  time  you  may  be  able  to 
visit  every  part  of  the  city.  They  are 
long,  narrow,  light  vessels,  painted  black, 
according  to  an  ancient  law,  containing  in 
the  centre  a  cabin  nicely  fitted  up  with 
glass  windows,  blinds,  cushions,  etc. ;  those 
belonging  to  private  families  are  much 
more  richly  decorated.  One  gondolier  is 
generally  considered  sufficient,  and  the 
price  is  then  four  lire  per  day,  but  double 
that  fare  for  two  rowers.  The  most  pleas- 
ant and  healthy  portion  of  Venice  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  tiie  Grand  Canal,  which  it 
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broad  and  deep,  on  either  side  of  wliicli  are 
magnificent  pidaces  and  cbnrches.  This 
canal,  wliich  varies  from  100  to  180  feet  in 
-width,  is  crossed  by  the  principal  bridge 
of  the  dty,  the  fiunons  iSioAo,  which  was 
bnilt  of  marble  by  Antonio  da  Ponte  in 
1691,  and,  like  other  bridges  of  Venice,  has 
stairs,  by  which  people  ascend  on  one  side 
and  descend  on  the  other.  The  view  fkom 
this  bridge  is  remarkably  fine ;  the  beau- 
ties of  Grecian  architecture  meet  the  eye 
of  the  stranger  on  whichever  side  he  feels 
dbposed  to  torn.  It  is  89  feet  in  the  span, 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  a  narrow 
street  ronning  through  the  centre,  with 
shops  on  either  side,  and  two  still  narrow- 
er between  the  shops  and  balustrade.  Its 
appearance  is  heavy,  and  by  no  means 
merits  the  great  fiune  and  attention  which 
it  has  excited. 

The  maanrfaclwrtt  of  Venice  are  much 
more  various  than  many  persons  suppose. 
The  Gloi^^toorhj  sitoated  on  the  isluid  of 
Murano^  employing  about  400  hands  (in- 
cluding females,  who  are  engaged  in  ar- 
ranging beads),  produces  magnificent  mir- 
rors, artificial  pearb,  colored  beads,  etc 
Gold  chains,  and  every  variety  of  jewelry, 
18  also  produced  extensively,  together  with 
gold  and  silver  materials,  velvets,  silks, 
laces,  and  other  valuable  goods*  Printing 
is  very  extensively  carried  <m  here;  die 
fiune  which  Venice  early  acquired  in  this 
respect  is  familiar  to  every  scholar,  and 
the  classics  that  issued  ftom  the  Aldme 
pres$e»  are  still  admired  for  their  correct- 
ness and  beauty.  Ship-building  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent  both  here  and  at  Ghioz- 
za.  The  first  steam-engine  seen  in  Ven- 
ice was  set  up  for  a  sugar-refinery  in  1886. 
The  Venetians,  in  the  15th  century,  at- 
tempted new  arts  at  a  time  when  they 
were  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
They  also  attended  to  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  navigation. 

The  policy  of  government  was  fittal  to 
the  pn^^ressive  advancement  of  manufee- 
tures,  although  favorable  to  their  introduc- 
tion, the  severest  penalties  being  inflicted 
upon  the  importers  of  foreign  domestio 
commodities  into  the  territory.  There  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competition, 
and  consequently  nothing  to  stimulate  in- 
vention or  discovery.  The  Venetian  gov- 
ernment was  so  jealons  of  foreigners  that 
they  issued  the  severest  laws,  and  also 
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enforced  them  with  respect  to  their  own 
workmen.  "  If  any  workman  carry  his 
art  to  a  foreign  country,  to  the  jvejudice 
of  the  republic,  he  shall  be  ordered  to  re- 
turn ;  if  he  do  not  obey,  his  nearest  rela- 
tives shall  be  imprisoned,  that  his  regard 
for  them  may  induce  him  to  return,  which 
if  he  does,  he  shall  be  forgiven,  and  employ- 
ment again  provided  for  him;  if,  in  de- 
spite of  the  imprisonment  of  his  relatives, 
he  perseveres  in  his  absence,  an  *emisscoy 
tkaU  6e  ewiployed  to  dispatch  Ami;*  and, 
alter  his  death,  his  relatives  shall  be  set 
free." 

In  consequence  of  having  no  competi- 
tion to  encourage  them,  the  manufiicturers 
of  Venice  during  the  last  century  were 
more  remarkable  for  their  perfection  than 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  carried. 
In  1880  Venice  was  made  a  fne  port,  and 
most  of  the  articles  for  the  use  of  the  citi- 
zens are  admitted  five  of  duty.  She  also 
carries  cm  a  considerable  trade  with  differ- 
ent parts  of  Greece.  Previous  to  1880, 
Trieste  was  encouraged,  in  point  of  trade, 
in  preference  to  Venice,  and  still  oontinnea 
in  the  ascendency.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  city  is  carried  on  threuf^  Trieste  by 
coasting  vessels  that  are  every  day  pass- 
ing between  the  two  cities.  Many  of  the 
inhabitantB  of  Venice  get  their  living  by 
fishing  in  the  lagoon  •and  the  contignoua 
portion  of  the  Adriatic.  Independent  of 
the  fishing-boats,  there  are  about  80,000 
tons  of  shipping,  of  which  a  large  propor- 
tion is  engaged  In  the  coasting  trade. 

Venice  was  the  earliest,  and,  for  a  long 
time,  the  most  extensive  commercial  city 
In  modem  £urepe.  Her  origin  dates  from 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila  in  462. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  AquHeia  and  the 
adjoining  territory  were  compelled  to  fly 
tmrn  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians  to  the 
cluster  of  small  islands  on  which  the  dty 
is  built,  opposite  the  month  of  the  Brenta. 
They  were  theil  compelled  to  cultivate  com- 
merce and  its  subsidiary  arts  as  a  means 
of  subsistmce.  In  the  16th  century  Ven- 
ice was  considered  by  fiir  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  dty  of  Europe,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Borne ;  and  those  who 
vi^ed  her  were  impressed  with  still  high- 
er notions  of  her  grandeur,  on  account  of 
her  singular  situation  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.    It  has  been  represented  as  a  delight* 
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ftil  place  to  reside  in.  At  first,  no  doubt 
the  novelty  gratifies  and  pleases,  but  it  Is 
too  monotonous  to  be  a  favorite  residence 
for  any  length  of  time.  Xbe  streets  being 
very  narrow,  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
dependent  upon  boats  to  carry  you  about, 
and  the  want  of  rural  beauty,  makes  one 
weary  of  the  scene.  The  saltness  of  the 
water  and  ih»  changes  of  tide  make  it 
more  endurable  than  it  otherwise  would 
be.  If  the  water  was  fresh  it  would  be 
uninhabitable.  There  were  formerly  no 
springs  or  wells,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  use  the  water  collected  in  cis- 
terns from  the  tops  of  the  houses ;  but  in 
1847  artesian  wells  were  constructed,  which 
afford  an  abundant  and  more  agreeable 
supply.  The  Venetians  are  improving 
their  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  flow- 
ers, etc.  Very  extensive  gardens,  con- 
structed by  the  French,  excite  much  admi- 
ration, from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
thej'  are  formed;  the  serpentine  walks, 
fine  trees,  shrubbery,  dififerent  views  of 
the  islands  and  lagoons,  make  this  an 
agre^ible  and  interesting  promenade. 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  upper  class- 
es are  from  three  to  four  stories  high,  gen- 
erally built  square,  and  have  two  entran- 
ces, one  on  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  other 
on  the  street.  Some  of  the  finest  palaces 
are  built  of  marble ;  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  family  are  frequently  small  and 
iMidly  ventilated,  in  consequence  of  setting 
apart  the  most  desirable  portions  for  ihe 
exhibition  of  statuary,  paintings,  and  oth- 
er works  of  art  Venice  is  a  very  reason- 
able place  to  reside  in:  rents  are  low,  and 
living  uncommonly  cheap ;  society  is  pleas- 
ing and  tmrestrained,  and  foreigners  are 
well  received,  and  are  usually  much 
pleased.  The  manners  tod  morals  of  the 
Venetians  have  been  very  much  miscon- 
strued and  exaggerated,  and  what  was 
merely  holiday  amusement  was  deemed 
by  some  to  be  corruption  of  morals. 

Piaxta  San  Mcerco  is  of  aA  oblong  form, 
600  feet  by  SOO :  it  is  the  only  open  space 
of  any  magnitude,  and,  with  the  piazzetta 
leading  to  it,  fbrma  the  state  entrance  to 
Venice  firom  the  sea.  On  one  side  is  the 
old  palace  of  the  doges,  on  the  other  the 
mint  and  library  of  St.  Mark :  the  archi- 
teoture  is  regular,  friesh,  and  modem,  and 
ibrms  a.  stitidng  contrast  to  that  of  its 
naighbora.  Two  magulficent  granite  col- 
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umna,  each  of  a  single  block,  one  bearing 
the  statue  of  St.  Theodore,  protector  of 
the  republic,  and  the  other  crowned  with 
the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  stand  on  the 
fourth  side  of  the  piazzetta,  on  the  sea- 
shore. Public  executions  formerly  took 
place  betweeu  these  two  columns.  On 
two  of  its  sides  are  regular  buildings  with 
arcades ;  on  the  north  is  the  long  row  of 
buildings  called  the  Procuratie  Vecdda,  on 
the  south  the  Procuraiie  Nuove  and  Ia- 
braria  Vecchia,  The  Piazza  and  neighbor- 
ing buildings  are  frequented  daily  at  the 
hour  of  two,  simultaneous  with  the  striking 
of  the  great  clock  of  the  Torre  dell  Oro- 
logio,  by  a  large  flock  of  pigeons,  which  is 
fed  at  that  place  at  the  expense  of  gov- 
ernment (so  it  is  said  by  some  authors) ; 
and,  although  government  receives  the 
credit  of  it,  yet,  as  the  stoiy  runs,  they  are 
fed  and  cai^d  for  by  the  liberality  of  an 
old  lady,  widowed  and  childless,  who  left  a 
large  amount  to  be  expended  for  this  pur- 
pose, she  having  been  much  interested  in 
their  wel£ue  during  her  life. 

The  church  of  St,  GeminianowM  former- 
ly situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  piaz- 
zetta, but  its  place  is  now  occupied  by  the 
staircase  of  the  imperial  palace.  The 
Cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  the  Orokgkk,  and 
CampcunU  stand  on  the  opposite  end :  there 
are  three  high  poles  in  front  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, from  which  were  formeriy  displayed 
the  flags  of  Morea,  Crete,  and  Cyprus,  of 
which  the  republic  was  mistress  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  Moham- 
med II.,  the  Turkish  sultan,  entered  Con- 
stantinople and  placed  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Constantino  and  Justinian.  The  square, 
being  the  only  open  place  of  any  cdze  in 
Venice,  is  a  celebrated  promenade,  imd  is 
the  scene  of  maiMiuerades  and  festivals. 

The  number  of  fine  private  residences  is 
quite  large,  mostly  built  on  heavy  piles  or 
massive  structure;  they  are,  however,  with 
the  exc^>tion  of  those  built  by  Palladio, 
Sansovino,  Scamozzi,  and  a  few  other  emi- 
nent architects,  devoid  of  good  taste,  and 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  gorgeous 
style  and  great  dispky :  they  are  general- 
ly a  mixture  of  Eastern,  Roman,  and  Gothic 
architecture.  Many  of  the  ancient  man- 
sions have  been  pulled  down,  and  the  rest 
mosUy  deserted.  The  singularity  of  style 
in  manj  of  the  buildings  is  peculiarly  at- 
tractive. 
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Ckttrch  of  San  Mctreo,  converted  into  a 
cathedral  in  1807,  previoos  to  which  time 
it  was  the  Dncal  Chapel,  founded  by  the 
Doge  Giostiniani  Participazio  in  the  year 
829.  In  conseqnence  of  his  death  ^it  was 
left  nnfinished ;  his  heirs,  however,  finish- 
ed it,  and  it  was  destroyed  by  the  confla- 
gration of  976.  In  977  the  present  edifice 
was  fonnded  by  Pietro  Orseolo  L,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Gandiano,  whose  life  and  reign 
terminated  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration. 
It  was  not  completed,  however,  until  the 
ivfgn  of  Domenico  Contarini,  1043.  In 
1071  the  Doge  Domenico  Sifilvo  added 
many  precloas  omamenits,  and  mosaics  in 
partionlar.  It  was  designed  by  architects 
from  Constantinople,  and  is  a  mixture  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  architecture.  The 
nave  is  243  feet  in  length,  the  transept  200 ; 
the  centre  dome  is  92  feet  in  height,  and 
the  other  four  81  feet  each.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  crpss :  width  of  the 
front  is  171  feet,  height  73.  Neiarly  600 
pillars  support  the  decorations  inside  and 
outside  of  this  building;  they  were  brought 
firom  Greece,  and  are  of  nuirble :  it  seems 
a  large  number  to  be  crowded  into  so  small 
a  space.  The  finishings  are  in  the  Italian 
Gothic  style  of  the  Iftth  century,  but  are 
not  light  and  graceftil ;  the  scaordty  of 
windows  gives  the  building  a  gloomy  ap- 
pearance. In  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
are  five  arched  doorways,  each  adorned 
with  a  double  row  of  litUe  columns ;  over 
these  arches  in  the  gallery  of  marble  are 
the  fkmotts  Bronae  Horses  of  Chian  origin, 
carried  to  C<mstantinople  by  Theodosius, 
from  whence  they  were  removed  by  the 
Venetians  in  1206,  when  they  plundered 
the  ca|Mtal  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  they 
crowned  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Plaoe 
du  Carrousel,  in  Paris,  from  1797  to  1815, 
at  which  time  they  were  restored.  In  the 
outer  walls  are  inserted  tablets  of  ancient 
sculpture  of  different  nations  and  ages ; 
one  on  the  north  side  represents  Proserpine 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  dragons,  and 
holding  in  either  hand  a  torch.  In  the 
comer  near  the  Ducal  Palace,  attractive 
from  th^  color  and  position,  is  a  group  of 
four  full-length  figures  in  red  porphyry, 
the  origin  of  which  is  not  exactly  known. 
Five  large  mosaics  are  placed  over  the 
doorways :  the  first  on  the  right  is  a  de- 
sign by  Pietro  Yeoohio,  executed  in  1660 ; 
the  subject  represented  is  the  body  of  St. 


Hark  being  renioved  from  the  tomb  at 
Alexandria.  The  Last  Judgment  occu- 
pies the  next  place ;  a  design,  dated  1728, 
representing  the  Venetian  magistrates  ven- 
erating the  body  of  St.  Biark.  The  last, 
and  probably  the  most  ancient  of  these 
mosaics,  represents  the  church  of  St.  Mark* 
Above  these  are  four  other  mosaics,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  the  Taking  down  from 
the  Cross,  Descent  into  Hades,  the  Besur- 
rection,  and  the  Ascension.  By  the  cen- 
tral portal  as  you  enter  the  vestibule  is  a 
small  piece  of  reddish  marble,  indicating 
the  spot  where  Pope  Alexander  III.  and 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  were, 
through  the  interposition  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  reconciled  on  the  2dd  of  July, 
1177.  The  vaulting,  and  many  portions 
of  the  wall,  are  covered  with  rich  marbles 
and  mosaics ;  the  columns  are  of  verd-an- 
tique  and  porphyry ;  the  pavement  is  com- 
posed of  small  pieces  of  white  and  colored 
marble,  agate,  jasper,  etc.,  and  is  beautiful-  ' 
ly  arranged.  Over  the  centre  door  of  the 
church  is  a  mosaic  representing  St.  Mark 
in  pontifical  robes,  executed  by  the  broth- 
ers Zuccati  in  1545 ;  the  Crucifixion  oppo- 
site by  the  same;  they  also  executed  the 
Eight  Presets,  the  Four  Evangelists,  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  the  Annun- 
ciation. The  magnificent  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Zeno,  from  the  design  of  Alessandro 
Leopardi,  is  situated  in  the  Zeno  Chapel^  on 
the  right  of  the  vestibule.  In  the  north 
corridor  is  the  ancient  bas-relief  of  Christ 
surrendered  by  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
the  monument  of  the  Doge  Marino  Moro* 
sini.  The  walls  of  the  interior  are  of  pre- 
cious marble.  A  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  of 
St.  Mark  is  over  the  central  door ;  by  the 
ddor,  on  the  right,  the  basin  for  holy-water 
is  placed,  composed  of  porphyry,  supported 
by  a  Greek  altar.  Farther  on  to  the  right 
is  situated  the  Baptistry,  executed  in  the 
14th  century ; .  the  granite  slab  upon  which 
our  Savior  is  supposed  to  have  stood  when 
he  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre, 
brought  frtnn  that  city  in  1126,  fbrms  the 
altar  table.  The  monument  of  the  last 
doge,  Andrea  Dandolo,  who  died  in  1584, 
and  was  intecred  in  St.  Mark's,  stands 
against  the  wall;  the  Grothic  tomb  was 
erected  to  the  Doge  Soranza.  Chapd  of 
the  Holy  Crou  by  the  north  transept;  one 
of  the  columns  which  support  it  is  of  a  rare 
specimen  of  black  and  white  granite. 
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Chc^l  of  the  Madonna  di  MascoHj  at  the 
end  of  the  north  transept,  contains  the 
statues  of  the  Madonna,  St.  Mark,  and  mar- 
ble altar  fh>m  the  design  of  Nicola  Pisano ; 
it  also  contains  the  History  of  the  Virgin 
in  mosaics.  Parted  from  the  nave  by  a 
rich  screen,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  is  the 
choir,  which,  with  its  divisions,  rise  in 
triple  ascent;  fourteen  statues,  executed 
by  JacobeUo  and  Pietro  Paolo  dalle  Mas- 
senge  in  1892,  surmount  it ;  statue  of  Christ 
in  silver  is  placed  over  the  centre.  In  the 
presbytery  is  the  high  altar,  supported  by 
fbur  columns,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  and 
covered  with  sculpture ;  the  events  of  Gos- 
pel history,  ftrom  the  Marriage  of  St.  Anna 
to  the  Ascension,  are  inscribed  upon  the 
columns.  Eight  bronze  statues  of  the  four 
Doctors,  by  Sansovino,  and  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, stand  at  the  sides  of  the  altar.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  features  is  the  Pala 
d*Oro,  a  remarlcable  specimen  of  Byzantine 
art,  the  finest  that  now  exists,  made  at  Con- 
stantinople in  977,  under  the  direction  of 
Doge  Pietro  Orseolo.  The  Doge  Ordelofo 
Faliero  had  it  repaired  in  1106 ;  it  was  re- 
pahred  again  in  1280  by  Pietro  Zani,  and  in 
1844  by  Andrea  Dandolo. 

The  Sacrighfy  entered  by  a  door  at  the 
side  of  the  altar ;  Sansovino  was  employed 
twenty  years  on  this  same  door.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  rich  mosaics,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  St.  Theodore  and  St. 
George.  From  the  south  transept  opens  a 
door  into  the  Treoiury  of  St,  Mark ;  it  is 
kept  locked,  and,  unless  by  particular  per- 
mission, can  only  be  seen  on  Fridays  at 
noon.  It  contains  many  precious  relics, 
rich  jewelry,  and  a  piece  of  our  Savior's 
dress. 

Torre  deW  Oroiogio^  or  Clock-tower,  sit- 
uated on  the  right  as  you  leave  St.  Mark, 
was  designed  by  Pietro  Lombardo  in  1494. 
The  two  upper  stories  are  decorated  with 
the  Virgin  in  gilt  bronze,  and  the  lion  of 
St.  Mark.  It  was  struck  by  lightning  in 
1760,  and  restored  in  1755  by  Ferracina  of 
Bassano.  The  entrance  to  the  Mereeria, 
where  the  principal  shops  are,  and  the 
most  trade  carried  on,  passes  beneath  this 
dock-tower.  Beyond  the  ^wer,  forming 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark, 
stands,  upon  61  arches,  the  Procwatie  Vec- 
diie^  which  was  intended  for  the  residence 
of  the  procurateurs  of  St.  Mark,  who  were 
among  the  most  important  personages  gf 
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the  republic.  It  was  erected  by  Barto- 
lomeo  Buona  da  Bergamo  in  1516.  The 
procuratori  were  honest  and  good  man- 
agers. From  this  body  the  Doge  was  gen^ 
erally  elected.  The  office  was  for  life; 
and  on  the  decline  of  the  republic  many 
of  the  offices  were  sold  to  benefit  the  state. 
The  old  nobility  paid  80,000  ducats,  and 
the  new  100,000.  In  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  numbers,  the  Procuratie  Nuove 
was  erected ;  it  is  now  the  Eoyal  Palace, 
and  is  a  rich  line  of  buildings,  fronted  aft- 
er the  Grecian  style.  At  the  time  the  ad- 
dition was  made  to  the  palace  the  Church 
of  San  Geminiano  was  entirely  destroyed. 
This  was  one  of  Sansovino*B  best  works, 
and  was  likewise  his  burial-place. 

Libraria  VeccMe  occu{de8  the  west  side 
of  the  Piazzetta,  and  is  united  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Piazza.  It  contains  a  great 
many  valuable  books,  among  which  are  a 
fine  copy  of  Sophocles,  Iliad  complete,  a 
great  part  of  Odyssey,  and  a  MS.  of  Ho- 
mer, and  nearly  all  the  works  of  Cicero. 
The  library  was  increased  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  presentation  of  valuable  works  from 
Cardinal  Grimani,  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and 
others.  In  1811,  120,000  volumes  and 
10,000  MSS.  were  transferred  to  the  fine 
saloon  in  the  ducal  palace  from  the  libra- 
ria Vecchie. 

IJbrary  of  St.  Mark,  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture of  Ionic  and  Doric  architecture.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  a  portico  consisting  of 
20  arcades,  decorated  with  columns;  in 
the  interior  are  arches,  many  of  which  are 
used  for  shops.  The  ornaments  in  the 
hall  which  contains  the  books  are  in  stuc- 
co, and  there  are  also  some  fine  paintings. 

The  Mint  is  situated  on  the  Molo  and  at- 
tached to  the  library ;  it  also  is  of  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  order,  and  was  built  in  1536  by 
Sansovino.  The  gold  coin  of  the  republic, 
the  zecchino,  derived  its  name  troxn.  this 
establishment.  Titian's  Madonna  in  fres- 
co, the  figure  of  Apollo,  and  portraits  by 
Tintoretto,  adorn  the  different  rooms. 

The  square  piers  of  St.  John  of  Acre, 
covered  with  Latin  inscriptions  dated  as 
far  back  as  the  7th  century,  are  situated  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  Piazzetta ;  also  a 
column  of  red  porphyry,  fVom  which  the 
republican  laws  were  promulgated,  called 
the  Pietro  del  Bando. 

The  CampanUe,  or  bell-tower,  near  the 
Piazzetta  and  Piazza,  is  320  feet  high,  and 
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was  commenced  in  903;  the  belf^  was 
boilt  in  1509.  At  particniar  times  the  bell 
is  struck  by  the  watchman,  who  resides  in 
it.  The  whole  tower  is  surmounted  by  a 
high  pyramid — view  magpnificent.  The 
Loggia  aronnd  the  base  of  the  tower  is  or- 
namented by  statues  of  Mercury,  Pallas, 
Apollo,  and  Peace ;  was  built  in  1&41.  Be- 
neath the  bronze  statues  are  two  bas-reliefSi, 
Leander  assisted  by  Tethys,  and  the  Fall 
of  Helle  fipom  the  Ram  of  Phryxus. 

Pakaao  Ducale,  or  Drge^t  Palace,  east  of 
the  Piazzetta.  It  is  open  to  visUors  ev- 
ery day,  including  Sundays,  from  9  until  4. 
The  first  palace  erected  on  this  spot  was 
in  the^9th  century,  but  the  present  edifice 
was  built  by  the  Doge  Maiino  Faliero  in 
the  14th.  There  are  ei^  gates  by  which 
it  is  entered,  the  principal  leading  into  the 
Cortile,  around  which  are  two  stories  of 
arcades.  A  double  row  of  arches  support 
an  immense  wall  of  brick-work,  in  which 
are  a  few  windows.  The  unity  of  design 
and  grandeur  of  dimensions  give  an*  impo- 
sing efifect  to  the  structure,  although  many 
defects  are  visible. 

GumCs  Stcdreate,  a  noble  flight  of  steps 
erected  by  A.  Bizzo  in  1482,  leads  up  from 
the  Cortile  to  the  Arcade,  where,  under  the 
republic,  the  lion's  mouth  gaped  to  receive 
communications  of  plots  against  the  state. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  statues  of 
Mars  and  Neptune  which  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  staircase  at  the  top.  The  arch- 
es and  steps  are  exquisitely  inlaid  with 
marble.  The  doges  were  crowned  at  the 
head  of  these  stairs.  The  statues  of  Adam 
and  Eve  are  conttidered  magnificent  spe- 
cimens of  the  Veneto- Lombard  school. 
Busts  of  celebrated  Venetians,  such  as 
Tintoretto,  I^zzaro  Moro,  Enrico  Dando- 
lo,  Marco  Polo,  etc.,  are  placed  round  the 
upper  colonnade.  In  the  court-yard  are 
two  bronze  openings  of  wells,  one  executed 
in  1359,  the  other  in  1566.  Left  of  the  Gi- 
ant's Staircase,  a  fa9ade  of  two  stories  forms 
a  side  of  the  Corte  di  Senatori ;  opposite 
the  top  of  the  staircase  is  an  inscription 
commemorating  the  visit  of  Henry  III.  of 
Franco  to  Venice  in  1678 ;  on  the  left  of 
the  Corridor  Loggia,  by  which  three  sides 
of  the  court  are  surrounded,  is  the  Scala 
dTOro,  or  great  staircase.  The  Stanze 
degli  Awogadori^  just  beyond  the  staircase, 
is  where  was  preserved  in  former  times 
the  roll  of  Venetian  aristocriicy.    A  sec- 


ond flight  of  stairs  Cuther  on  leads  to  the 
library ;  through  the  door  on  the  left,  after 
ascending  the  stairs,  you  pass  into  the  suite 
of  rooms  on  the  Molo  and  Piazzetta:  the 
first  room,  or  antechamber,  is  filled  with 
books ;  from  this  yon  enter  into  the  read- 
ing-room, which  contains  10,000  choice 
MSS.  and  many  fine  miniatures.  It  con- 
tains also  the  first  book  printed  in  Venice, 
in  1469,  Cietro  adjamitiarit;  the  will  of 
Marco  Polo,  1873;  and  many  other  rare  cu- 
riosities. The  door  opposite  the  anteroom 
leads  into  the  3aia  del  Maggior  ContigKo ; 
the  hall,  176  ftlong,  85  ft.  broad,  and  52 
ft.  high,  is  very  magnificent.  It  was  paint- 
ed by  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Titkm, 
and  Bellini.  After  its  completion  in  1884, 
that  and  the  adjoining  one,  Dello  ScruUniOf 
were  destro3red  by  fire  in  1677.  It  is  now 
the  BStliotheca  di  San  Marco,  and  is  open 
from  nine  until  four  every  day  (except  cer- 
tain feaslrdays),  indnding  Sundays.  Tho 
paintings  which  adorn  this  ball  of  the 
Great  Council  are  among  the  earliest  and 
largest  specimens  of  oil-paintings  on  can- 
vas. 

At  the  east  end  of  this  hall  is  the  im- 
pressive and  magnificent  painting  of  Par- 
adise. It  is  immensely  large,  84  feet  in 
width  and  88i  feet  in  height,  painted  by 
Tintoretto ;  also  the  Embassadors  meeting 
Frederick  II.  at  Pavia,  praying  to  him 
for  restoration  of  peace  to  Italy  and  the 
Church ;  the  second  Conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Crusaders  and  Venetians  in 
1204;  the  great  naval  battle  which  took 
place  in  Istria  at  the  time  the  imperial 
fleet  was  defeated,  and  Ctho,  the  emper- 
or's son,  taken  prisoner ;  Pope  Alexander 
III.  discovered  secreted  in  the  Convent  of 
La  Carita,  when  escaping  from  Frederick 
II.  in  1177 ;  the  Pope  presenting  the  light- 
ed taper  to  the  Doge ;  tha  Doge  departing 
from  Venice,  and  is  receiving  the  blessing 
of  the  Pope ;  the  Emperor  submitting  to 
the  Pope ;  Alexis  Comnenus,  son  of  the 
dethroned  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  im- 
ploring the  Venetians  to  aid  him  in  his 
father's  behalf;  the  return  of  the  Doge 
Contarini,  after  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Genoese  at  Chloggia  in  1878  by  the  Vene- 
tians ;  Paul 'Veronese's  painting  of  Venice 
amid  the  clouds  crowned  with  glory,  near 
the  great  picture  of  Paradise ;  an  oblong 
painting  by  Tintoretto,  divided  into  two 
parts :  in  the  upper  portion  Venice  is  rep* 
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resented  among  the  deities ;  below  is  the 
Doge  d«  Ponte  and  senators  receiving  from 
the  cities  the  deputation  who  wish  to  ten- 
der allegiance  to  the  republic;  the  cele- 
brated frieze  of  portraits  of  the  72  doges 
around  the  hall,  conmiencing  from  the 
year  809,  with  the  space  which  should  have 
been  occupied  bj  liarino  Faliero  covered 
bj  the  blacic  veil,  and  on  it  the  well-known 
inscription :  these  were  mostly  painted  by 
Tintoretto. 

8aia  delta  ScnUimo,  connected  with  the 
hall  by  a  corridor:  the  41  nobles  were 
elected  formerly  in  this  hall,  and  they  nom- 
inated the  Doge.  The  large  painting, 
which  is  situated  opposite  to  the  entrance, 
represents  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Fran- 
cesco Morosini,  sumamed  11  Peloponessi- 
aco,  in  1694 ;  opposite  to  this  arch  is  one 
of  Palma  Giovane^s  finest  works,  the  Last 
Judgment.  The  portrait  of  the  last  doge, 
Ludovico  Manini,  has  been  placed  in  this 
apartment,  in  which  the  frieze  was  contin- 
ued and  concluded.  In  the  middle  of  the 
ceiling  is  a  historical  painting  representing 
the  capture  of  Padua  from  the  Carraras  in 
1405.  Returning  to  the  spot  from  which 
we  entered  the  library  is  a  door  on  the  left 
which  opens  into  the  Archaoiogical  Mu- 
mum:  the  first  room  contains  many  an- 
cient marbles,  such  as  Esculapius  at  the 
baths  of  Abano,  etc.  Next  to  this  hall  is 
the  Camera  degli  Scarlati^  where  were  kept 
the  scarlet  robes  of  the  ifaggior  CotuigHo  : 
the  chimney-piece,  which  was  executed  in 
1490  for  Doge  Barberigo,  is  very  attractive. 
The  Doge  Loredano,  at  the  yirgin*s  feet, 
is  placed  over  the  door. 

Sola  deUo  Scudo,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  Doge's  coat  of  arms  being  placed  here 
at  the  time  of  the  election :  maps  drawn 
by  the  great  geographer  Ramusio,  in  the 
16th  centuty,  are  placed  upon  the  walls; 
the  Mappe  Monde  of  Frate  Mauro^  a  monk 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Michael,  is  now  among 
the  collection:  it  was  composed  for  Al- 
phonso  y . ,  king  of  Portugal.  Another  cu- 
riosity is  the  Turkish  map,  in  the  form  of 
a  heart,  by  Hadji  Mahomed  in  1559 ;  also 
the  block  which  it  was  struck  from,  cap- 
tured by  the  Venetians  in  a  galley  in  which 
it  was  found.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Sala 
della  Bussola,  the  anteroom  of  the  Council 
of  Ten,  is  the  LioiCg  Mouthy  celebrated  for 
being  the  receptacle  of  the  **  secret  denun- 
ciations.** 
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The  Chapel^  which  was  merely  used  as  a 
private  oratory,  is  noted  for  little  besides 
the  altar  and  a  Madonna  and  Child :  the 
only  ft^esco  painting  remaining  in  Venioe 
is  by  Titian,  and  placed  in  the  stairway  of 
this  chapeL  8cda  del  CoUegio^  in  which 
foreign  embassadors  were  received  by  the 
Doge  and  his  privy  t»unciL  Ante  CoUegh, 
containing  four  of  Tintoretto's  best  paint- 
ings-^the  Forge  of  Tolcan,  Mercury  and 
the  Graces,  Ariadne  crowned  by  Venna, 
Pallas  driving  away  Mars. 

Satio  Piombi,  formerly  used  as  prisons, 
in  which  Jacopa  Casanova  was  confined  in 
1775.  Gloomy  and  intricate  passages  lead 
you  to  the  Pozzi,  or  dark  cells,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  the  notes  to  the 
fourth  canto  of  ChiMe  Harold.  The  canal 
called  the  iHo  del  PoIommo  separates  the  du- 
cal palace  tnxn.  the  public  prisons,  which 
were  built  in  1587,  by  Antonio  da  Ponte: 
more  than  400  prisoners  can  be  accomnu>- 
dated  in*these  buildings. 

Ponte  de'  Sotpiri,  or  <*  Bridge  of  Sighs,** 

immortalized  by  Byron  in  the  fourth  canto 

of  ChUde  Harold: 

"I  stood  In  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  and  a  priion  on  eadi  hand : 
I  saw  from  out  the  waves  her  structures  rise. 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchantei's  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me*  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  tiroes,  when  many  a  subject  land    ■ 
LookM  to  the  winged  Hon*8  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hnn- 
dred  isles." 

Criminals  were  conveyed  across  this  bridga 
to  hear  their  sentence,  and  ftom  there  led 
to  their  execution ;  from  this  it  derives  ita 
melancholy  but  appropriate  name* 

The  fifth  bridge  which  crosses  the  canal 
conducts  you  to  the  AnenaL  It  opens 
upon  the  port  near  to  St.  Mark*s,  and  occu- 
pies an  island  nearly  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference; it  is  defended  by  lofty  walls.  In 
front  of  the  entrance,  which  is  guarded  by 
two  towers,  are  four  lions  brought  from  the 
PirsBus— the  winged  lion  still  frowns  defi- 
ance over  the  gateway.  Among  the  many 
fine  establishments  belonging  to  the  Arse- 
nal is  the  Rope-house,  1000  feet  in  length. 
Placed  in  the  Armory  is  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment representing  Fame  crowning  the  Ve- 
netian admhral  Angelo  Emo,  by  Canova. 
The  Armory  contains  many  curiosities, 
such  as  helmets  and  shields  belonging  to 
Venetian  soldiers  in  the  ancient  times; 
cross-bows,  quivers  full  of  arrows;  the  com- 
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plete  rait  of  Heniy  lY .  of  France ;  spring- 
pistoU,  etc. ;  also  a  model  of  tlie  Bucentaar 
used  at  the  espouBab  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
Dogana  del  Mare^  located  on  the  point  of 
land  which  divides  the  Grand  Canal  fhnn 
the  Giadecca. 

Among  the  palaces  in  Venice,  many  are 
very  attractive.  Pohzzo  Fo9cari^  erected 
at  Uie  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  by 
the  same  architect  as  the  Doge*8  palace. 
Francis  I.  vas  lodged  here  in  1574.  The 
history  of  the  Doge  Foscari  and  his  son 
most  be  fiamiliar  to  every  one;  the  lan- 
guage of  Byron  beantifully  expresses  the 
feeling  of  the  son  while  gaiing  npon  the 
land  of  his  birth  from  his  prison  window : 

^*  My  beantlfti],  my  own. 
My  onlv  Yenioe— tAi«  f«  brroM  /    Thy  breexe, 
Thine  Adrian  aea-breeze,  how  it  hxm  my  fiu»t 
The  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins, 
And  cool  them  into  calmnets !  how  unlike 
The  hot  gides  of  the  horrid  Cydadee. 
Which  howrd  about  my  Candiote  dungeoD,  and 
Made  my  heart  dck.** 

Palazzo  Pi»am  a  3,  Polo,  in  Arabesque 
Gothic  style,  built  eariy  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. The  celebrated  *  *  Family  of  Darius," 
purchased  for  £14,000,  was  in  this  palace; 
the  group  of  Icarius  and  Dndalus,  by  Ca- 
nova,  the  execution  of  which  so  rapidly 
raised  his  reputation,  is  still  here.  The  na- 
val commander,  Viitorio  Pitaniy  died  in 
1380,  after  saving  the  republic  fh>m  great 
peril  by  his  skill  and  bravery.  Palazzo 
Grimam,  now  the  poet-office.  In  the  Gri- 
mani  family  were  two  doges,  Antonio  and 
Marino.  In  1595)  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  latter,  his  duchess  was  inaugu- 
rated in  splendid  style,  according  to  the 
Venetian  custom ;  she  was  clothed  in  gold 
cloth,  wore  a  gold  crown,  and  was  brou^^t 
to  the  Piazza  of  San  Marco  in  a  bucentaur, 
where  she  was  saluted  with  peals  of  artil- 
lery and  martial  music.  She  was  present- 
ed with  the  golden  rose,  blessed  by  the 
pontiff  every  year,  by  Clement  VIII. ;  it 
was  afterward  taken  from  her  by  order  of 
the  senate,  and  placed  in  the  treasury,  of 
St  Mark.  Paiaaao  Manfrwi  formerly  con- 
tained, with  the  exception  of  the  Academy, 
the  finest  coUeotion  of  paintings  in  Venice  f 
the  best  of  them  were  s<dd  in  1856.,  One 
of  its  gems  is  now  in  possession  of  F.  P. 
James,  Esq.,  K.Toric  Palazzo  IToro,  on  the 
Campo  del  Carmine,  the  supposed  residence 
of  Cristofbro  Moro,  the  (Hhello  of  Shak- 
speare.    The  house  formerly  occupied  by 


Shylock  has  been  converted  into  a  govern^ 
ment  pawnbroker's  establishment.  Palaz* 
zo  Grimani  a  S.  Maria  Formosa  is  remark* 
able  fbr  containing  the  colossal  statue  of 
Agrippa,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  palaces  of 
the  15th  century,  adorned  in  tlM  Eastern 
style,  is  the  Ccua  tTOrOf  now  occupied  by 
MdUe.  Taglioni.  PalazBO  <fe»  Polo:  here 
resided  the  celebrated  traveler  of  the  18th 
century,  Marco  Polo:  he  was  taken  prison* 
er  at  Cnrzola  by  the  Genoese,  and  died  here 
in  1323.  Tintoretto's  house  was  situated  on 
the  quay  of  the  Campo  del  Mori,  and  7V- 
UatCt  opposite  the  island  of  Murano,  at  a 
place  called  Berigrande. 

CHURCHES. 

SaiUa  Maria  Ghriota  de'  Frarij  designed 
by  Nicolo  Pisano  in  1258.  As  we  enter  to 
the  right  is  the  monument  of  Titian,  raised 
at  the  personal  expense  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  diaries  V.  intended  to  have 
erected  a  tomb  over  ttie  remains  of  this 
great  painter,  but  it  was  left  to  the  Emper- 
or Ferdinand  I.  to  carry  out  the  idea.  The 
monument  was  first  exhibited  in  1858. 
There  is  a  massive  basement,  on  which 
rises  a  canopy  decorated  in  the  Corinthian 
style,  under  which  is  a  statue  of  the  paint- 
er seated,  and  crowned  with  laurel ;  there 
are  small  statues  on  either  side,  and  on  the 
basement  four  others— one  bearing  the  in- 
scription "  Titiamo  Monumentmm  ertctmn  tU 
Ftrdtn/ondnu  L^  1839."  Immediately  op- 
posite to  this  is  the  monument  erected  in 
1827  to  Canova ;  the  design  is  a  duplicate 
of  one  executed  by  himself  for  the  Arch- 
duchess Christina  at  Vienna :  its  beauty  is 
only  rivaled  by  tiie  <«iginal  design.  The 
most  conspicuous  monument  in  the  church 
is  that  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Doge 
Giovanni  Peearo  in  1650.  Moors  and  ne- 
groes in  black  marble,  robed  in  white,  sup- 
port it ;  the  Doge  sits  in  the  centre.  Over 
a  door  of  the  church,  beyond  the  altar,  is 
a  case  supposed  to  have  contained  the  r» 
mains  of  Francisco  Carmagnola,  executed 
in  1482  at  Venice :  it  is  now  believed,  how- 
ever, that  his  reftiains  were  carried  to  Mi- 
lan. The  tomb  of  Doge  Nicolo  Tron,  who 
died  in  1472,  is  composed  of  six  stones,  or- 
namented by  19  Aill-length  figures :  it  is 
70  feet  in  height  and  50  in  width.  The 
monument  of  Benedetto  Pesaro,  the  Vene- 
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tian  general,  decorates  the  door  of  the  sac- 
ristj* ;  in  the  sacristj'  is  a  very  beautifal 
painting  by  Bellini,  of  the  Madonna  and 
three  Saints:  it  also  contains  the  Cmci- 
iixion  and  Burial  of  the  Savior  in  high  re- 
lief. Over  the  Pesaro  altar,  in  the  chapel 
of  St  Peter,  is  a  painting  by  Titiiin,  repre- 
senting the  Yiii^  seated  in  a  lofly  posi- 
tion, sorronnded  by  magnificent  architect- 
ure, with  our  Savior  in  her  arms  turning 
to  St.  Francis :  St.  Peter  with  a  book ;  be- 
neath, five  members  of  the  Pesaro  fiimily 
are  kneeling  to  the  Virgin.  It  is  said  for 
this  work  Titian  received  102  golden  duc- 
ats. 

Church  of  Santa  Gwvanni  e  Paolo  was 
commenced  in  1^,  and  completed  in  1890. 
It  is  830  ft  long,  140  ft  wide  between  the 
transept,  90  ft  in  the  body,  and  120  ft  high : 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  are.  the 
monuments  and  paintings.  The  monu- 
ment of  the  Dog^  Leonardo  Loredan  was 
erected  to  his  memory  as  a  tribute  of  es- 
teem for  the  merits  of  one  of  the  most  pru^ 
dent  princes  of  Venice. 

One  of  the  finest  monuments  in  Venicd 
is  that  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Vendramin : 
the  style  is  dignified,  and  the  invention 
gracefuL  The  statue  of  the  Doge  upon  his 
bier  would  appear  to  represent  him  sleep- 
ing instead  of  having  passed  into  '^tiie 
undiscovered  country  fh>m  whose  bourne 
no  traveler  returns."  The  tombs  of  the 
General  Dionigi  JIaldo  and  Nicolo  Orsini, 
count  of  Pittigliano,  both  in  the  service 
of  Venice  against  the  league  of  Cambray, 
were  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  repub- 
lic. A  marble  group  representing  Vittore 
Capello  receiving  the  baton  from  Saint 
Elena.  In  the  north  transept,  the  painting 
of  St  Peter  Mart3rr,  by  Titian,  is  considered 
one  of  his  finest  works,  and  ranks  as  third 
best  painting  in  the  world.  There  are 
also  several  paintings  by  Tintoretto:  the 
Holy  League  of  1570,  Battle  of  Lepanto, 
the  Crucifixion.  The  painting  of  Mary 
Magdalene  washing  the  feet  of  our  Savior 
is  very  attractive.  In  front  of  the  church, 
on  the  Campo,  stands  the  statue  of  Barto- 
lomeo  Colleoni,  designed  by  Andrew  Veiv 
rocchio,  who  it  is  said  died  of  grief  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mould  being  a  fidlure, 
and  his  inability  therefore  to  complete  the 
statue. 

Church  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Salute,  the 
most  beautiful  in  Venice,  was  erected  as  a 
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monument  of  thanksgiving  after  the  dia- 
appearance  of  the  pestilence  in  1680,  at 
which  time  about  60,000  inhabitants  died. 
Many  splendid  works  of  art  decorate  tho 
interior ;  Titian^s  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  also  the  Evan- 
gelists and  Doctors  of  the  Church,  Titian 
himself  representing  the  figure  of  St  Mat- 
thew. Tintoretto^s  Marriage  of  Cana,  and 
Pandovino*s  Madonna  della  Salute,  are 
among  the  finest  specimens.  The  Oratory 
contains  the  tomb  of  Sansovini,  whose  re- 
mains were  interred  here  after  their  re- 
moval from  the  church  of  S.  Griminianoiy 
where  they  had  lain  for  over  250  years. 
The  altar  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  sculp- 
turing :  it  consists  of  a  representation  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child ;  St.  Mark  on  one 
side,  and  St  Justinian  on  the  other;  an 
allegorical  figure  of  Venice  kneeling  to  an 
angel  who  is  driving  away  a  figure  of  the 
plague.  On  each  side  of  the  altar  b  a  flag 
and  pacha's  tails  taken  from  the  Turks. 
There  are  also  two  old  crutches  standing 
up  on  the  right  of  the  altar:  it  is  related 
that  in  1857  an  old  woman,  humm  to  have 
been  lame  for  years,  came  a  long  distance 
to  make  her  confession  in  this  church,  in 
the  midst  of  which  her  lameneM  departed, 
and  she  went  on  her  way  rejoicing.  The 
court-yard  of  this  church  is  arranged  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner  for  filtering  water. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other 
churches  which  contain  many  very  inter- 
esting ol)jects  of  interest. 

Academia  delH  Belle  Arii,  open  fttmi  12 
to  8  every  day.  It  is  located  in  the  build- 
ing which  was  formerly  the  Convent  of  la 
Carita.  The  only  portion  of  the  building 
which  is  left  to  represent  the  great  study 
spent  upon  it  by  Palladio  is  the  TaUmo, 
or  square  hall,  now  used  as  one  of  the 
drawing-schools,  formerly  the  sacristy  of 
the  church.  In  the  Sola  delT  Atttunta  is 
tho  great  painting  by  Titian,  wherein  he 
has  displayed  his  greatest  talents  in  color- 
ing, arrangement  of  drapery,  illustration 
of  character,  and  magnificent  attitude,  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin ;  it  was  purchissed 
%x)m  the  friars  of  the  church  of  the  Frari, 
over  the  altar  of  which  it  was  formerly 
placed.  It  is  a  powerful  effort  of  this 
great  painter,  considered  beyond  any  of 
his  other  works. 

Titian,  or  THzkmo  Vieelli,  ''was  bom  at 
Cadore,  on  the  borders  of  the  Friuli,  A.D. 
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1477.    He  studied  with  Sebastiano  Zuccati, 
afterward  witli  Gentii  Bellini,  and  finally 
vritli  Giorgione ;  he  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Venetian  school,  and  is  acknowledged 
the  greatest  colorist  the  world  has  ever 
seen.     His  palette  was  extremely  simple ; 
the  colors  which  he  osed  being  few  in 
nnrnber,  and  very  pure  and  decided  in  tint. 
His  mode  of  painting  has  never  been  un- 
derstood or  imitated ;  he  has  enchanted  the 
world  by  his  wonderfkil  effects,  and  made 
many  artists  throw  down  their  pencils  and 
palettes  in  perfect  desperation.    His  flgnrea 
have  an  air  of  superb  repose,  but  in  some 
of  his  earliest  works  were  not  perfectly 
drawn.    He  was  doubtless  the  greatest 
piUnter  that  ever  lived;  was  also  a  fine 
landscape  painter,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  make  it  a  separate  art.    He  was  one  of 
the  most  laborious  of  artists,  and  continued 
to  paint  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  Aretino  in  1576.**     In  this  saloon  are 
also  two  other  pictures  by  this  celebrated 
artist,  the  **  Visitation  of  St  Elizabeth,** 
painted  when  he  was  14,  and  the  Deposition, 
when  at  the  advanced  age  of  98 ;  the  cele- 
brated ABSumption  was  painted  in  his  prime 
— so  we  are  affbrded  at  the  same  moment 
the  privilege  of  beholding  hlajlnt,  last,  and 
he$l  work.    In  the  picture  of  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  adjoining  room  there  is  a  life- 
size  portrait  of  his  mother  selling  eggs. 

The  painting  of  St.  Mark  staying  the 
Tempest  is  full  of  historical  interest,  and 
considered  one  of  the  best  works  of  Gior- 
gione. A  fine  picture  by  Bellini,  repre- 
senting the  Caiial  near  San  Lorenzo,  in 
which  the  Cross  was  dropped,  and  Arom 
which  it  was  recovered.  Our  Lord  visit- 
ing the  house  of  Levi  is  a  large  picture, 
and  the  subject  nicely  expressed  by  Paul 
Veronese.  Another  highly  interesting 
painting  is  Uie  Presentation  of  the  Ring  to 
the  Doge  by  the  Fisherman. 

i9cAoo2f— those  of  San  Marco  and  San 
Rocco  are  the  naost  important.  Tintoretto 
continued  to  paint  in  the  latter  for  17 
years ;  some  of  the  walls  are  entirely  cov- 
ered with  his  paintings.  His  greatest  work 
is  the  Cmciflxion. 

Giacomo  Bobusti  Tintoret  was  the  son 
of  a  dyer  (tintoretto),  firom  whence  he  de- 
rived his  surname,  and  was  bom  in  Venice 
in  1612.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Titian*8,  who, 
fearful  of  having  in  him  a  redoubtable 
rival,  feat  him  away.    He  studied  then 


alone,  proposing  to  himself  to  unite  the  de- 
sign of  Michael  Angelo  with  the  coloring 
of  his  old  master.  He  always  succeeded 
in  giving  to  his  figures  a  life-like  move- 
ment. His  portrait  of  himself,  and  his 
Susanna  at  the  Bath,  are  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre  at  Paris.  He  died  in  the  82d 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  dell*  Orto  in  1594. 

Mnteo  Correr, — ^This  collection  of  curi- 
osities will  be  found  worthy  of  a  visit 

Theatres, — La  Fenice  is  the  principal .  It 
is  a  large  building,  capable  of  containing 
2500  persons.  There  are  several  other 
theatres,  but  nothing  very  remarkable,  the 
drama  being  in  a  very  low  state  in  Venice. 

Charitable  inttitutiont  are  quite  numer- 
ous, and  do  an  immense  deal  of  good. 
There  is  one  house  in  which  700  poor  peo- 
ple are  lodged,  an  orphan  institution  for 
835  children,  hospital  to  accommodate  1000 
patients,  house  of  education  for  90  girls,  a 
foundling  hospital,  etc. 

The  Cemetery  b  situated  on  the  Island 
of  Murano.  The  rich  and  poor,  nobles  and 
beggars,  are  buried  here  together.  The 
expenses  of  burial  for  the  poor  are  defray- 
ed by  government.  A  gondola  is  used  to 
convey  corpses. 

The  price  of  a  gondola  per  hour  is  about 
40  soldi =20  cts.;  by  the  day,  Mith  two 
rowers,  4  florins.  There  are  upward  of 
4000  in  Venice.  "Didst  ever  see  a  gon- 
dola?** asks  Byron,  in  his  "Beppo,**  the 
strict  accuracy  of  which  supersedes  any 
other  description : 

**  Did«t  ever  see  a  goodoU?  for  fear 
You  should  not,  Pll  describe  it  you  exactly : 
*Tl8  a  loDg  ixxerei  boat,  tluit^s  common  here. 
Curved  at  the  proir,  built  lightly  bat  compact- 
ly, 
Rowed  by  two  rowen,  each  called  a  gondolier. 

It  glides  along  the  water,  looking  blackly, 

Just  Uko  a  coAu  clapped  in  a  canoe, 

Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  da 

^'  And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  gn. 
And  imder  the  Ittalto  ahoot  away. 
By  night  and  day,  all  paoev,  swift  or  slow ; 
And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng. 
They  watt  in  their  du»k  livery  of  woe ; 
But  not  to  them  do  woeftal  things  bdong, 
For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fiin. 
Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  funeraTs 
done." 

Speaking  of  the  Carnivals  at  Venice,  the 
same  author,  in  the  same  work,  says : 

**  *Tii  known,  at  least  It  should  be,  that  through* 
out 
All  countries  of  tlie  Catholic  per^nasion, 
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Some  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesdfty  comes 

about. 
The  people  take  their  fill  of  recreation. 
And  bay  repentance  ere  they  grow  derout, 
However  high  ttwicrank  or  low  tlieir  station, 
With  fiddlfiig,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking, 

masking. 
And  other  things  wliich  may  be  had  for  ask< 

ing. 

*^  This  fieast  is  named  the  Camiral,  which,  befaig 
Interpreted,  impUes  ^  Aurewell  to  flesh :' 
So  called  because,  the  name  and  thing  agree- 
Through  Lent  they  live  on  fish,  both  salt  and 

fresh: 
Bat  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee  in, 
Is  more  than  I  can  tell,  although  I  guess 
*T1s  aa  we  take  a  glass  with  friends  at  parting, 
In  the  stage-coach  or  packet,  Jost  at  starting: 

Travelers  in  need  of  a  physician  may 
place  confidence  in  Doctor  Namias,  phy^ 
cian4n-cbief  tothe  Grand  Hospital  of  Yen- 
ice*  He  resides  near  the  Palace  Bembo, 
Grand  Canal.  His  able  assistant,  Doctor 
Levi,  speaks  all  the  languages  fluently. 

FlH>tograph8  are  very  fine  and  cheap  in 
Venice ;  the  best  can  be  fbond  at  Cluuies 
Ponti's,  on  the  Grand  CanaL  This  gentle- 
man has  invented  a  new  instrument,  which 
every  American  ought  to  possess,  called  the 
Alethoscope.  The  advantage  of  this  instru- 
ment is,  that  with  a  single  photograph  of 
any  size  you  please,  you  have  a  correct  rep- 
resentation, tiie  same  as  a  stereoeoope  with 
an  opening  a  foot  square  to  look  into.  Po- 
ibsR)  TWeet  contains  the  last  great  works  of 
Canova,  vis.,  his  Hector  and  Aj^^  bou^t 
by  the  present  owner  for  100,000  francs* 
One  miUioQ  has  been  offered  for  them  by 
an  American  gentleman. 

Venice  is  not  without  her  streets ;  there 
is  access  by  land  to  every  house:  thou- 
sands of  little  alleys,  not  five  feet  wide 
some  of  them,  and  innumerable  bridges, 
so  that  the  great  mass  of  people  go  about 
their  business,  as  in  other  towns,  through 
the  streets.  Gondolas  are  bat  the  equiva- 
lent of 'hackney-coaches  in  other  cities, 
and  they  will  oonvey  jrou  to  the  best 
places  to  make  your  purchases  of  beads 
(glass  beads  are  a  specialty  in  Venice, 
and  some  are  very  beautiful),  antiquities, 
etc.  For  the  purchase  of  the  last,  M. 
Guggenheim  has  one  of  the  principal 
houses  in  Italy,  and  keeps  the  richest  and 
best  collection  we  have  ever  seen,  com- 
prising lectures,  bronzes,  marbles,  and  fiir- 
niture:  his  house  is  Palais  Gritti-Swift, 
Grand  Canal.  In  Venice  an  honest  vaUt 
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de  place  will  save  you  much  in  the  way  of 
fees.  An  intelligent  guide  wQl  be  found 
in  Antonio  Baldissera,  who  speaks  En- 
glish, French,  German,  and  Italian,  and 
who  may  be  seen  at  the  Hotd  Danieli; 
also  Roeh  Joepass,  Calift  Soiaero. 
The  nilfoad  is  now  opened  direct  to  Flor* 

ence,  through  Padoa,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna. 

PADUA. 

From  Vemce  to  PaduOy  distance  28  miles. 
Fare,  first  class,  81  c.  U.  S. ;  time,  1  hoar, 
20  mhiutes.  Hotels,  Aqviia  d^Ora,  La 
Stdla  d'Oro,  Population  63,000.  Padua 
is  the  most  ancient  city  of  the  north  of  Ita- 
Iv.  It  abounds  In  tradition,  and  its  foun- 
dation was  ascribed  to  Antenor,  after  the 
siege  of  Troy.  It  was  taken  by  Alaric, 
Attila,  and  the  Lombards,  but  restored  by 
Charlemagne  to  its  former  grandeur,  and 
under  his  successors  it  became  flourishing 
and  independent.  It  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  Carrara  ftmily  in  1818,  and  was 
united  to  the  Venetian  territory  in  140&.  It 
is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  the  supe- 
riOT  judicial  courts.  The  appearance  of 
the  city  is  very  singular :  large  portions 
of  irregular  unoccupied  ground,  situated 
on  the  outskirts,  adds  to  its  peculiarity. 
The  houses  are  supported  by  rows  of  point- 
ed arches:  the  city  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
surrounded  with  walls  and  intersected  by 
canals.  It  has  a  low,  marshy  situation,  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Canal  of  Monselici,  be- 
tween the  Brenta  and  Bacchiglione.  Trav- 
elers are  generally  much  disappointed  in 
the  appearance  of  this  city,  it  being  very 
damp  and  exceedingly  gloomy :  the  streets 
are  narrow,  unclean,  and  very  monotonous ; 
they  are  bordered  by  arcades,  and  have  no 
leading  thoroughfiu^ss. 

Padua  contains  nearly  100  churches, 
which  are  the  principal  buildings  in  the 
city. 

The  Dttomo  was  nearly  two  centuries  in 
progress  of  building,  and  was  not  completed 
until  1756:  it  contains  some  monuments 
of  interest,  also  a  few  paintings,  and  quite 
a  number  of  frescoes. 

Church  of  San  Ouittma:  the  first  build- 
ing was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1117 ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century ; 
the  present  structure  was  oommoiced  and 
finisbed  in  the  16th  century.  All  that  is 
left  of  the  ancient  edifice  is  represented  in 
the  two  lions  which  stand  in  firont  of  the 
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present  building.  It  possesses  a  predoas 
relic  in  a  fine  painting  by  Panl  Veronese. 
It  is  said  the  bones  of  3000  saints  are  here 
deposited. 

The  Church  qfSanf  AnUmio  is  singtdar- 
ly  constructed,  somewhat  in  the  Oriental 
style :  it  has  eight  cupolas.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  1281  by  the-  citizens  of  Padua,  just 
after  the  death  and  in  honor  of  their  patron 
saint.  The  interior  of  this  church  is  very 
elaborately  decorated ;  the  exterior  is  by 
no  means  attractive,  with  the  exception  of 
the  towers.  The  0uipd  of  the  saint  is 
adorned  with  a  curious  series  of  sculptures : 
it  is  illuminated  day  and  night  by  silver 
candlesticks,  golden  lamps,  and  candela* 
bras  supported  by  angels.  The  shrine  in 
the  centre  of  the  chapel  has  been  made 
truly  magnificent  by  its  ornaments  in  gold 
and  marble.  The  singular  chapel  of  the 
Madonna  Mom  contains  an  attractive  sar- 
cophagus of  the  Obice  fieunily ;  also  an  urn 
which  belonged  to  Fulgosa,  a  celebrated 
counselor  of  the  14th  century.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  FeUx  are  some  very  ancient 
frescoes,  impressive,  but  much  injured  by 
restoration.  The  Presbtftety  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  very  ele- 
gant screens  and  balustrades  made  of  mar- 
ble :  this  contains  the  great  bronze  cruci- 
fix, and  Deposition  in  ^t  and  temucotta, 
by  Donatello ;  also  his  group  of  the  Madon- 
na and  Saints  in  bronze.  Church  of  the 
Eremitam  is  quite  simple,  but  ornamented 
in  a  pleasing  manner;  some  of  the  frescoes 
are  nncommoDly  fine.  An  allegorical  pto- 
ture  of  Mercury,  Mars,  and  Venus  is  very 
singular;  so  also  is  that  of  £artfa  placed' 
between  Industry  and  Idleness, 

Of  tlie  Tombt  we  may  mention  particu- 
larly that  of  the  fifth  kid  of  Padua,  Jacopo 
diCarcara;  also  that  of  Ubertino  Carrara. 
These  are  about  the  only  memoriab  left  to 
the  Princes  of  Padua.  Tfaehistory  of  the 
total  extinction  of  this  fkmily  is  really 
quite  sad.  Franoesoo  di  Carriira  and  his 
two  sons  were  strangled  in  the  dungeons 
in  St.  Mark  after  having  surrendered  Pidna 
to  the  Venetians.  The  monument  to  Ben- 
avides,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  is  very  fine, 
and  remarkable  from  having  been  erected 
under  his  own  supervision:  he  employed 
great  genius  both  in  the  sculpturing  and 
architecture.  Students  ttom  the  Univers- 
ity attend  service  here  on  Sundays  and 
holidays ;  they  are  also  interred  here  after 


death.  The  Sacristy  contains  two  very 
handsome  and  interesting  monuments — 
one,  by  Canova,  erected  to  William,  prince 
of  Orange ;  the  other,  a  very  singular  one 
of  red  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Paulns  de 
Venetiit. 

The  Arefui,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Ro- 
man atfiphitheatre ;  in  portions  of  it  the 
Roman  masonry  is  still  visible.  It  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scrovigno  fkmUy,  a 
member  of  which  altered  it  into  a  castle, 
and  also  erected  the  chapel  of  Sia,  Maria 
delP  Anmmckdo  for  private  worship.  Gi- 
otto^ who  was  young  then,  and  was  work- 
ing in  Padua,  was  employed  in  decorating 
the  building ;  ho  also  designed  the  build- 
ing, which  accounts  for  the  unity  in  the 
ai^itecture  and  decorations ;  the  beauties 
and  character  of  his  st^ie  were  never  more 
forcibly  illustrated  than  in  this  original 
and  perfect  production.  While  at  work  on 
this,  he  had  a  pleasing  companion  in  the 
person  of  Dante,  who  at  that  time  lodged 
with  him. 

The  chapel  is  a  perfect  gem  of  the  art- 
ist's beauty  and  skill  in  ornamental  de- 
sign ;  his  f^^scoes  also  are  worthy  of  most 
particular  observation.  Those  persons  who 
have  a  taste  for  this  art  will  perceive  with 
what  exquisite  simplicity,  and  yet  with 
how  much  dignity  he  portrays  his  subjects, 
which  are  mostly  taken  frtmi  sacred  his- 
tory ;  he  has  here  combined  pathetic  ex- 
pression with  ease  and  beauty.  The  De- 
position horn  the  Cross  is  considered  his 
finest  painting.  Giotto  was  the  son  of  a 
shepherd,  and  was  bom  at  Vespignano, 
near  Florence,  in  1276.  He  became  the 
pupil  of  Cimabue,  and  soon  surpassed  his 
master  in  the  blending  of  his  tints  and  the 
symmetry  and  correctness  of  his  design. 
Many  of  his  works  possess  great  positive 
merh,  irrespective  of  tlie  eariy  age  in  which 
they  were  produced.  He  painted  portraits 
as  well  as  sacred  compositions;  among 
others,  one  of  Dante,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
podesta  at  Florence,  which,  after  having 
been  covered  with  whitewash  for  two  cen- 
turies, was  brought  to  Hght.  He  died  in 
1886. 

The  Unitertity  of  Padua  was  quite  cele- 
brated in  the  14th  and  16th  centuries ;  it 
was  not  only  patronized  by  an  immense 
number  of  students  flrom  all  parts  of  En- 
rope,  but  also  by  Mohammedan  countries. 
Dante  and  Petrarch  were  among  its  po- 
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pili ;  Harrey  received  his  degree  of  med- 
icine here  in  1602;  Eyelyn  was  a  stu- 
dent in  1645 ;  Galileo  and  Guglielmi  were 
among  its  professors  of  philosophy ;  and 
Fallopius,  Morgagni,  and  others  among  its 
medical  professors.  Padua  is  one  of  the 
live  sections  of  the  llteraiy  union  of  Aus- 
trian Italy.  It  excelled  greatly  iA  medi- 
cine, as  may  be  seen  from  the  names  of  the 
professors. 

Palazzo  of  the  Unirersity  derives  its 
name  of  //  B6  from  the  inn  upon  the  site 
of  which  it  is  located.  Here  is  the  statae 
of  the  celebrated  Elena  Lucrezia  Comaro 
PisGopia:  she  was  most  accomplished; 
spoke  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  Span- 
ish, French,  and  Latin  languages  fluently ; 
was  a  poetess,  an  excellent  musician,  well 
versed  in  mathematics  and  astronony,  and 
received  a  degree  of  medicine;  she  died 
unmarried  at  the  age  of  48. 

The  most  singular  building  is  the  Palaz- 
zo delta  Ifunictpalita,  the  history  of  which 
is  as  remarkable  as  its  appearance.  The 
roof  is  very  high,  towering  far  above  the 
walls  of  the  edifice,  and  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world  which  is  unsupported 
by  columns.  The  interior  of  the  hall  is 
not  at  all  prepossessing,  being  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  heavy 
mysterious  paintings,  which  rather  add  to 
the  dreary  appearance.  Among  the  busts 
and  monuments  which  this  building  con- 
tains is  the  bust  of  Pietro  d»  AbanOf  who 
first  revived  the  art  of  medicine  in  Europe ; 
Sperone  Sperom't  statue ;  Livy 's  monument 
and  its  history,  are  all  interesting,  but 
none  as  much  so  as  the  bust  erected  to  Im- 
crezia  Dondij  as  celebrated  for  her  virtues 
as  the  Roman  Lucrezia,  the  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  whom  so  aroused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Romans  against  the  Tarqidns 
that,  with  Brutus  as  their  leader,  they  bel- 
lowed forth  revenge  for  one  who  was  the 
"  mark  and  model  of  her  time,"  and  struck 
the  blow  for  liberty.  At  one  end  of  the 
hall  is  the  Altar  of  Into'jvency,  composed 
nf  black  granite;  at  the  other  end,  the 
famous  model  of  a  horse  by  Donatello.  In 
a  suite  of  apartments  near  the  entrance  to 
this  building  are  deposited  the  series  of 
Paduan  archives.  Among  the  diplomas  is 
one  of  Henry  V.,  to  which  he  was  obliged 
to  annex  a  cross,  being  unable,  from  the 
want  of  education,  to  write  his  signature. 

The  Biblhteea  Capitolare,  clafanhig  Pe- 
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trarch  as  one  of  its  founders,  contains 
10,000  volumes  and  some  curious  MSS. 
The  BibUoteca  PubUca  has  100,000  printed 
volumes  and  15,000  MSS. 

Padua  has  the  most  ancient  Bokudc  Gar- 
den,  in  which  are  the  oldest  exotic  trees 
and  plants  common  in  Europe.  The  ce- 
dar of  Lebanon  flourishes  very  extensive- 
ly ;  the  magnolias  are  remarkably  elegant. 

The  Atinmonucal  Obtervatory,  in  which 
many  of  the  victims  of  Eccelini  were  im- 
IHlsoned.  The  view  from  here  is  extend- 
ed and  exceedingly  fine,  combining  the 
Euganean  hills,  the  Lagoon  of  Venice,  and 
the  N.E.  Alps. 

The  Prato  delta  Valle  is  the  only  public 
promenade.  It  is  square  and  Irregular,  and 
somewhat  resembles  the  London  square, 
except  that  the  interior  is  surrounded  with 
a  cirtmlar  stream  of  water,  along  the  bor- 
ders of  which  are  statues  of  celebrated  na- 
tives of  Padua,  besides  some  celebrities  of 
other  countries. 

The  most  interesting  palace  is  the  Po- 
lazso  PappttfavOf  belonging  to  one  of  tiie 
most  pateiotic  noblemen  of  the  country, 
Count  Andrea  Cittadella  dl  Yicodoszere. 
Of  its  curiosities,  none  are  so  attractive  as 
the  group  in  sculpture  of  Lucifer  cast  out 
from  Heaven,  carved  from  a  single  block 
of  marble.  It  consists  ef  sixty  figures. 
Twelve  years  of  the  artist's  life  were  con- 
sumed upon  it. 

The  Satola  di  Sant' Antonio  is. rich  in 
frescoes  by  Titian,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  most  interesting.  The  first  represents 
a  woman  that  was  killed  by  a  jealous  hus- 
band being  restored  to  life  by  St.  Antho- 
ny. In  the  fourth,  the  saint  is  causing  an 
infimt  to  speak  in  defense  of  its  mother's 
innocence.  The  second  and  third  repre- 
sent St.  Antiiony  restoring  the  life  of  a  boy 
who  had  been  taken  trm  a  boiling  cal- 
dron, and  the  miraculous  joining  of  a  boy's 
foot  which  had  been  accidentally  cut  off. 

The  manufectures  of  Padua  are  woolen 
cloths,  broad  silks,  ribbons,  and  leather. 
They  also  do  a  large  trade  in  the  way  of 
garden  vegetables,  wine,  oil,  cattle,  etc. 
The  invention  of  striking  clocks  is  attrib- 
uted to  Padua.  In  the  tower  adjoining 
the  Cathedral  is  one  of  which  Dondi  was 
the  inventor,  indicating  the  hours,  days  of 
the  month,  phases  of  the  mlK>n,  etc.  The  - 
descendants  of  the  family  of  Dondi  bear 
the  name  of  **  Dondi  dell'  Orologio,"  he 
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liaTiiig  bMB  snrnumed  Orologio  from  the 
celebrity  of  his  invention. 

From  Jane  to  August  a  fair  is  held  in 
Padua,  daring  wliich  time  tlie  city  is  alive 
with  gayety;  Uie  theatres  are  open  also, 
the  prinoipal  of  which  are  the  Teairo  Nu- 
ovo and  TeairoDiunto, 

Many  charitable  institntions  exist  here, 
soch  as  civil  and  military  hospitals,  a 
foundling  and  orphan  asylum,  etc 

Excursions  can  be  made  easily  from  Pa- 
dua to  the  different  places  of  interest  sur- 
rounding it.  Battaglia  is  much  frequent- 
ed on  account  of  its  baths.  There  is  quite 
a  good  hotel ;  and  from  there  you  can  pro- 
ceed to  the  baths  of  Abano,  the  retreat  of 
Petrarch,  etc. 

From  Padua  to  Vicenaa,  distance  20  miles. 
Fare,  first  dass,  62  c.  U.  S.  currency :  time, 
1  hour. 

Vieenaa. — Principal  hotel,  HM  de  la 
VUle.  Population  85,000.  A  few  hours 
will  be  all  that  travders  require  to  stay 
here,  and  they  will  find  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion a  veiy  good  cafi6  answering  their  pur- 
poee.  The  city  of  .Yicenza  was  sacked  by 
Alaric  in  401,  and  pillaged  by  Attila,  the 
Lombards,  and  Frederick  IL  In  the  15th 
century  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Venetians,  who  retained  it  until  after  the 
down&ll  of  the  republic.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Bacchiglione,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Retrone.  It  is  one  of  the  best- 
built  cities  in  Italy.  The  different  rivers 
are  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  of  wliich  the 
finest  is  the  Ponte  de  San  Miehele,  and  may 
be  fiivorably  contrasted  with  the  Bialto 
of  Venice.  Vioenza  is  a  bishop's  see,  the 
seat  of  the  council,  and  the  superior  courts 
far  the  delegates.  The  Vicentines  are 
quite  celebrated  for  the  interest  they  take 
in  manufbotures ;  they  consist  chieifly  of 
silks,  woolen  fabrics,  leather,  earthenware, 
gold  and  silver  articles,  etc.  The  mode 
of  cultivation,  and  the  cleanly  manner  in 
which  tlie  fields-  are  kept,  make  quite  an 
impression  upon  the  traveler.  Vicenza  is 
a  very  ancient  city,  and  is  the  birthplace 
of  Palladio,  the  modem  Vitruvius,  who 
was  bom  in  1518.  The  buildings  display 
his  ddll  in  the  architecture,  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  the  city  is  **fall  of  Palladio." 
The  accuracy  of  proportion  is  the  principal 
attraction  in  his  style  of  architecture.  The 
Vicentine  villas,  which  are  very  beautiful, 
are  mostly  located  on  the  Monte,  a  rise  of 


ground  adjoining  the  city,  commanding  a 
rich  and  extended  view  of  the  great  plain 
of  Lombardy.  The  palaces  of  the  city  are 
exceedingly  han^me  in  design,  but  show 
that  they  have  been  much  neglected,  and 
only  half  inhabited. 

The  Duomo  is  of  but  little  interest,  con- 
taining scarcely  any  object  worthy  of  no- 
tice. Church  of  San  Lorento  is  built  in 
the  €k)thic  style,  and  has  lately  been  r^ 
stored,  after  having  remained  in  a  neglect- 
ed state  for  a  long  period.  It  has  some 
fine  monuments;  among  them  is  one  of 
Ferreti  the  historian,  also  of  John  of  Schio. 
The  principal  tombs  are  of  Scamozzi,  with 
his  bust,  and  the  slab-tomb  which  former- 
ly covered  the  remains  of  Giovanni  Gior- 
gio Trissino,  the  poet,  who  died  in  1550. 
Church  of  La  Santa  Corona,  the  burial- 
place  of  Palladio.  The  different  chapels 
are  richly  decorated,  the  tombs  and  paint- 
ings very  fine.  Palladio,  after  having 
lain  here  for  a  long  time,  was  removed  to 
the  Campo  Santo.  Church  of  Sta,  Maria 
del  Monte  is  located  about  a  mile  from  the 
city,  but  is  connected  with  it  by  a  range 
of  arcades  over  700  yards  in  length,  with 
165  arches.  It  stands  on  an  elevation  of 
815  fL  above  Vicenza,  and  the  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  perfectly  charm- 
ing. It  was  from  the  hill  in  front  of  this 
building  in  1848  that  Vicenza  was  bom- 
barded by  the  Austrians  for  nine  success- 
ive hours.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
objects  to  be  seen  from  the  Monte  is  the 
celebrated  March  Tower,  The  Museum  in 
the  Palazzo  Chiericati  contains  some  very 
good  pictures.  In  the  large  hall  is  the 
Supper  of  St.  Gregory,  by  Paul  Veronese, 
which  was  once  very  magnificent,  but  was 
most  shameftiUy  abused  in  1848  by  the 
Austrian  soldiers.  Teatro  Olympieo. — ^This 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Palladio,  by  whom  it  was  com- 
menced, and,  after  his  death,  was  oomple- 
ted  by  his  son,  who  followed  his  father's 
designs  as  correctly  as  possible. 

The  two  houses  which  attract  the  most 
attention  in  the  city  are  those  of  Palladio 
and  Piffofetta,  The  Rotonda  Capra,  situ- 
ated at  the  fbot  of  Monte  Berico,  more  f^ 
miliarly  known  as  Palladio's  villa,  shared 
the  same  fate  as  the  surrounding  buildings 
in  1848.  It  was  almost  entirely  ruined, 
and  now  presents  a  dreary  ai^>earance. 
Kear  this  villa  is  the  palace  of  the  celebra- 
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ted  TrissiDO  the  poet.  The  Public  Ceme- 
iery  is  located  at  a  distance  of  about  half 
a  mile  beyond  the  city.  Some  of  the  mon- 
uments are  veiy  fine.  The  one  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Palladio  is  said  to  have 
cost  upward  of  $15,000. 

Vincent  Scamozsi^  the  most  celebrated 
architect  of  his  time,  was  a  native  of  Yi- 
cenza.  He  died  in  1616.  He  wrote  "  Ideas 
on  Universal  Architecture,"  in  10  books. 

From  Vtceaea  to  Verona,  distance  81 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  $1  Ois  c.  U.  S.  cur- 
rency ;  time,  1  h.  80  m. 

VERONA. 

Hotel,  A  Ibergo  deUe  Dm  Torre,  Popular 
tion  58,000.  Vemoa  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  River  Adige,  which  flows  through 
it,  and  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts, 
forming  a  peninsula.  The  river,  being 
wide  and  rapid,  is  crossed  by  four  noble 
stone  bridges.  As  you  approach  Verona 
it  appears  very  magnificent,  and  the  street 
through  which  you  enter  the  city  bears 
comparison  with  any  in  Europe  as  to  width. 
The  city  is  extremely  well  built,  and  is 
most  interesting ;  it  has  been,  in  its  day,  of 
greatrenown  and  strength.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood Marius  fought  his  fiunous  battle 
against  the  Gimbri,  and  Theodoric  the 
Great  won  the  victory  over  Odoacer.  From 
this  time  to  that  of  Berengarius,  Verona 
was  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  was  the  cap- 
ital of  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  it  afterward 
became  the  capital  of  quite  a  large  terri- 
tory, governed  successively  by  the  Scali- 
gers,  Visconti,  etc  In  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  transpired  the  contentions  be- 
tween the  Capuletti  and  Monteochi  allud- 
ed to  by  Shakspeare.  Verona  submitted 
to  the  government  of  Venice  in  1405,  and 
continued  in  their  possession  until  the  over- 
throw of  the  Venetian  republic  in  1798. 
It  was  the  seat  of  Congress  in  1822.  The 
most  beautiful  workmanship  presents  itself 
in  the  fine  proportions  and  ornaments  of 
many  of  the  buildings.  There  are  five 
gates  in  the  city,  two  of  which  are  remark- 
ably fine  structures.  The  old  towers  and 
waUs  still  remain.  Extensive  fortifica- 
tions have  lately  been  built  in  place  of  the 
old  ones  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1797. 

Verona  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
having  been  the  birthplace  of  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  some  of  whom  are  worthy 
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of  particular  mention.  The  celebrated  Ro- 
man poet  Catullus,  bom  B.C.  86.;  he  lived 
and  died  poor,  as  many  other  poets  have 
done,  although  he  possessed  a  superior 
genius.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
80  years  old,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  at 
the  height  of  his  reputation.  He  had  a  great 
admiration  for  the  fair  sex:  in  speaking 
of  his  Lesbia,  and  how  many  kisses  would 
satisfy  him,  said  that  he  desired  as  many  as 
there  were  grains  of  sand  in  the  deserts  of 
Libya  and  stars  in  the  heavens.  Aurelius 
Macer,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
acquired  oonsideiable  fame.  Cornelius  Ne- 
pos,  the  Latin  historian,  who  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar:  he  left  the 
**  Lives  of  the  illustrious  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Captains"  as  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory: he  died  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
**  Caius  Secundus  Pliny  the  elder,"  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  ancient  Roman 
writers,  bom  A.D.  28.  His  death  was 
both  singular  and  tragical.  While  com- 
manding the  fleet  at  Misenum,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  cloud 
of  dust  and  ashes  which  proceeded  from 
Mt. Vesuvius;  he  immediately  embarked 
on  board  of  a  small  vessel,  and  landed  on 
the  coast,  where  he  remained  during  the 
night,  being  the  better  able  to  observe  the 
mountain,  which  appeared  to  be  one  con- 
tinual blaze.  He  was  soon  disturbed  by  a 
dreadful  earthquake,  and  the  eruption  of 
the  volcano  increasing,  the  fire  at  length 
made  its  approach  to  the  spot  where  the 
philosopher  was  making  his  observations ; 
he  endeavored  to  fly  before  it,  but  was  un- 
able to  escape,  and  soon  fell,  suffocated  by 
the  thick  vapors  that  surrounded  him,  and 
the  induppcTtable  stench  of  sulphurous 
matter.  His  body  was  found  three  days 
after,  and  was  buried  by  his  nephews. 
This  event  occurred  in  the  79th  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age.  He  composed  a  natural  history 
in  87  books,  which  has  ever  been  admired 
and  esteemed  as  a  judicious  collection 
from  the  most  excellent  treatises  that 
were  written  before  his  age  on  the  variuos 
productions  of  nature.  Panvinlus,  a  cele- 
brated  Augustine  monk,  was  bom  at  Ve- 
rona in  1529 ;  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  and  con- 
tinued the  '*  Lives  of  the  Popes,"  com^ 
menced  by  Platina,  whereby  he  acquireif 
the  title  of  the  father  of  history.     Vitni* 
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TtoB  of  anttqnity,  and  the  fiunoiu  JuUns 
Cassar  Scali^,  who  vepiesented  himself 
as  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the  Soaligers, 
lords  of  Verona,  and  entitled  to  that  seigno- 
17,  were  induded  among  the  illustrioos 
natives  of  this  dty,  hot,  it  appears,  with- 
out foundation,  for  it  is  said  Scaliger  was 
bom  at  Padua,  and  was  the  son  of  Bordoni, 
a  miniature  painter. 

There  was  one  person  who  did  more  to 
increase,  by  his  own  efforts,  the  £une  of 
the  city,  than  all  the  rest  of  its  natiyee. 
This  was  the  celelurated  painter  Paul  Gag- 
liari,  snmamed  Veronese  from  having  been 
bom  in  Verona,  which  event  took  pUoe  in 
1630.  He  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and 
at  an  early  age  manifested  a  strong  desire 
to  become  a  painter.  He  was  styled  by 
the  Italians  '' 11  piUor  feUc^"  *'the  happy 
painter.'*  Titian  and  Tintoretto  were  se- 
lected as  his  models  of  perfection.  He 
established  himself  at  Venice,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death.  The  vigor  of  his 
coloring,  the  richness  of  his  composition, 
and  the  power  displayed  in  his  pictures, 
met  with  general  admiration.  Scarcely  a 
church  in  Venke  is  unadorned  with  his 
works.  The  great  painting  of  the  ^*  Mar- 
riage at  Cana"  is  not  only  considered  his 
masterpiece,  but  almost  the  triumph  of  the 
art  of  painting.  He  died  of  a  fever  at 
Venice  in  1588,  and  had  a  tomb  and  a  stat- 
ue of  brass  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Sebastian. 

Verona  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
most  industrious  towns  of  Italy.  It  has 
nine  establishments  for  weaving  silk;  60 
silk-twist  factories ;  large  leather,  earth- 
enware, and  soap  factories ;  also  others  for 
the  weaving  of  linen  and  woolen  fabrics. 
Its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  tliese  articles ; 
also  in  raw  sUk,  grain,  oil,  sumach,  and 
agricultural  produce.  Two  weekly  mark- 
ets are  located  here ;  two  fairs  take  place 
annually,  and  continne  for  15  days  each. 
The  fruits  and  flowers  raised  in  Verona  are 
remarkably  fine.  The  climate  is  healthy, 
but  a  little  keen,  on  account  of  its  near  ap- 
proach to  the  Alps.  One  of  the  tremen- 
dous floods  of  the  Adige,  which  took  place 
in  the  13th  century,  is  illustrated  in  the 
frescoes  of  the  Cathedral.  In  1845  a  se- 
vere storm  occurred,  which  lasted  for  three 
days,  and  the  inhabitants  were  conveyed 
around  the  town  in  l)oats. 

AmpkUheatre. ^-On^  of  the  most  import- 


ant objects  of  interest  which  first  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  stranger  is  the  great 
glory  of  Verona,  its  AmphUheaire^  more 
perfectly  preserved  than  any  other  speci- 
men of  Bmnan  architecture :  it  presents  a 
most  imposing  sight.  It  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest existing  monuments  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Colosseum  at  Borne,  is  the  lugest  edifice 
of  its  kind.  The  interior  has  suffered  but 
little,  in  consequence  of  the  great  care 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  In 
1184  the  outer  circuit  was  very  badly  dam- 
aged by  an  earthquake.  There  were  fer- 
meriy  72  arches  in  the  outer  circuit,  and 
only  four  now  remain.  The  height  of  the 
building,  when  perfect,  exceeded  130  feet. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse ;  the  extreme 
length  of  its  diameters  to  the  outer  wall 
510  feet  and  412 ;  those  of  the  arena,  250 
and  147.  In  the  interior,  the  corridors, 
stairs,  and  benches  are  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation.  It  formerly  had  40 
successive  tiers  of  granite  seats,  each  row 
being  1^  feet  high,  the  some  in  breadth, 
and  the  whole  number  accommodating 
25,000  persons.  We  are  without  any  au- 
thentic information  in  reference  to  the 
founders  of  this  great  work.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  between  the 
reigns  of  Titus  and  Trajan.  It  was  used 
for  the  exhibition  of  shows  and  sports  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  sometimes  as  an  are- 
na for  judicial  combats.  At  a  later  period 
a  bull-fight  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II.',  then  at  Verona,  was  exhibited  here. 
In  still  more  modem  times  the  Pope  gave 
his  benediction  to  a  large  assemblage  col- 
lected within  the  Amphitheatre  as  he  was 
passing  through  the  city.  While  Verona 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  they 
erected  a  wooden  theatre  in  the  arena  of 
this  timie-honored  Institution,  for  the  per- 
formance of  ferces,  equestrian  feats,  etc, 
which  were  gotten  up  for  the  amusement 
of  the  troops. 

There  are  other  monuments  of  antiquity 
in  Verona  deserving  of  celebrity,  particu- 
larly the  ancient  double  gateway  composed 
of  marble,  built  under  Gallienus,  in  mem- 
ory of  whom  it  was  named.  Each  gate- 
way is  ornamented  by  Corinthian  pilasters. 
It  has  been  standing  1600  years. 

The  fortifications  of  the  d^  are  very  re- 
markable, of  early  origio,  and  are  attrib- 
uted to  Cliarlemagne,  the  Scaligers,  and 
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9ther  natives.  Since  1849  the  modem  for- 
tifications have  been  strengthened,  and 
made  impregnable  in  every  possible  way. 
A  new  arsenal  has  been  erected,  which  will 
accommodate  a  garrison  of  20,000  men. 
Besides  the  ancient  double  gateway  al- 
ready alluded  to,  there  are  others  possess- 
ing  great  beauty  of  architectmral  design, 
and  interesting  specimens  of  ancient  carv- 
ing. 

C%tfrcA<9.— The  churches  of  Verona  are 
distinguished  for  their  magnificence.  The 
exterior  of  most  of  them  show  evidences 
of  faded  beauty  and  luxury  of  art. 

Cathedral  of  8ta.  Maria  MatricoUtre  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
modem  portions  of  it  are  very  rich  and 
beautiful — chapels  of  the  MaflRsi  family  and 
St.  Agatha  particularly  so.  There  are 
many  very  peculiar  monuments  in  this 
building:  among  them  is  one  erected  in 
commemoration  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Ve- 
rona, to  whom  is  attributed  the  foundation 
of  seven  churches;  the  poet  De  Cesuris 
has  a  tomb  and  bust;  it  is  also  the  burial- 
place  of  Pope  Luduf  III.,  who  was  driven 
from  Rome  to  Verona,  where  he  died  in 
1185.  The  paintings  of  Importance  have 
nearly  all  been  removed.  Titian's  As- 
sumption has  been  replaced  hero  after  a 
tour  to  Psris  and  back. 

The  Prubjftery  and  BapdaUry  are  adorn- 
ed with  frescoes ;  in  the  latter  is  the  font, 
30  ft.  in  circumference,  and  designed  from 
a  single  block  of  marble.  Church  of  Zvtn- 
zenone,  a  curious  structure  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury: the  first  building  was  erected  on 
this  site  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, through  the  liberality  of  Otho  II., 
who  left  a  handsome  donation  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  it  was  restored  in  1178.  The  entire 
front  is  covered  with  bas-reliefr  in  stone, 
and  the  doors  in  sculpture  of  bronze ;  the 
wheel-of-fortune  window  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  well  proportioned,  and  presents 
a  striking  appearance ;  the  plan  is  of  a 
Latin  basilica;  it  has  no  transepts;  it  is 
rich  in  curious  relics,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  the  statue  of  St.  Zeno,  bishop 
of  Verona  in  862 :  he  was  by  birth  an  Afri- 
can. Among  the  other  curiosities  is  a  vase 
formed  of  a  single  block  of  red  porphyry, 
also  a  pedestal.  The  best  painting  is  one 
by  Mantegna,  back  of  the  high  altar;  it 
formerly  consisted  of  six  compartments, 
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but  on  its  return  frtmi  Paris  was  reduced 
to  three.  The  Ciypt  contains  many  early 
fi^escoes,  and  tombs  of  the  ancient  bishops 
of  Verona;  also  a  stone  sarcophagus,  in 
which  the  remains  of  St.  Zeno  were  dis* 
covered  in  1889.  In  the  CloUier  is  the 
tomb  of  Gimeppe  deUa  Scala,  alluded  to  by 
Dante.  The  Campamik  is  particularly  at* 
tractive,  being  a  most  beautiful  structure 
of  its  peculiar  style  of  architecture.  Ad- 
joining the  church  is  the  cemetery,  con- 
taining a  singular  mausoleum. 

Church  of  Saint  Anaatasiay  in  the  (xothic 
sfyle,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edi- 
fices of  its  kind  in  Italy :  it  is  7G  feet  in 
width,  and  over  800  in  length.  The  altars 
are  all  veiy  elegant;  paintings  good ;  the 
buildings  are  almost  entirely  covered  with 
frescoes.  The  pavement  is  composed  of 
red,  white,  and  gray  marbles,  most  taste- 
fully arranged. 

Church  of  JSan  Fermo  was  founded  in 
750;  its  piers  are  massive,  and  show  but 
little  alteration ;  there  is  quite  a  good  deal 
of  ornament  about  the  church,  a  number 
of  paintings,  and  some  remarkable  monu- 
ments; two  urns  belonging  to  the  last 
members  of  the  Dante  fkmily ;  the  frescoes 
are  very  singular. 

Church  of  San  Giorgio  contains  a  very 
large  number  of  paintings,  statues,  etc. 
The  high  altar  is  an  exquisite  piece  of 
workmanship.  The  principal  paintings 
are  those  of  Paul  Veronese,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  George,  and  Farinati's  Miracle 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes. 

Church  of  San  Bemardim^  now  used  as  a 
military  store-house,  is  full  of  old  tombs ; 
the  little  circular  chapel  was  a  perfect  gem 
of  the  early  Venetian  school. 

Verona  contains  upward  of  40  drarcbee, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

The  Palaees  of  this  dty  are  mostly  from 
the  designs  of  SanmicheU,  and  are  consid- 
ered some  of  his  finest  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture. 

The  Pakaao  del  Comiglio  was  built  by 
Fr4  Giacondo ;  it  is  adorned  by  statues  of 
celebrated  natives,  Catullus,  Fracastorio, 
the  poet  and  physician,  also  distinguished 
as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer,  Pliny 
the  younger,  and  others.  The  public  gal- 
lery belonging  to  this  palace  contains  some 
good  paintings,  although  the  best  have 
been  removed. 
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The  tombs  of  the  old  lords  of  Verona  are 
corioiu  specimens  of  ancient  scolptore. 
Thej  have  stood  in  a  public  thoroagfafare 
for  over  600  years  apparently  mii^jored. 
The  tomb  of  Can  Grande  I.  forms  a  kind  of 
entrance  to  the  Chnrch  of  Santa  M.  Antica. 
The  tomb  of  Can  Si|?norio  is  of  exquisite 
workmanship :  his  crimes  were  very  great, 
but  they  did  not  prevent  him  from  succeed- 
ing his  brother — whom  he  had  murdered — 
in  the  government. 

One  of  the  finest  collections  of  literature 
in  Italy  will  be  found  in  the  BibHoUca 
CapitoUxre :  unpublished  poems  by  Dante, 
a  Virgil  of  the  8d  century,  and  other  in- 
teresting specimens  of  early  literature. 

The  Picuaui  del  Erbe,  or  vegetable  mark- 
et, was,  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  the 
forum ;  from  the  tribune  criminals  received 
their  sentence.  The  fountain  in  the  cen- 
tre was  erected  by  King  Berengarins.  At 
one  end  of  the  Piazza  is  the  pidace  of  the 
BlafTei  family. 

The  Town  HaR,  Muteo  Lapidario,  £^ 
change,  lAfceum,  PhUKarmomc  Academyy 
and  Opera-house,  are  among  the  most  at- 
tractive and  conspicuous  buildings  of  Ve- 
rona. There  are  a  number  of  schools, 
theological  seminary,  public  libraries,  and 
galleries. 

Theatres, —  Teairo  Nuovo  and  Teatro 
VaUe. 

JuHeft  Tomft.— Every  reader  of  Shak- 
speare  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
Montagues  and  Capulets,  particularly  the 
portion  which  relates  to  the  fidthftil,  lov- 
ing Juliet,  and  the  cause  of  hermelancholy 
death.  Her  tomb  in  the  garden  of  the 
Orfanoirofio  does  but  little  justice  to  her 
momor}'.  The  Austrian  government  in- 
tend, however,  to  erect  a  more  suitable 
monument  to  this  Mr  heroine.  The  orig- 
inal author  of  the  story  of  La  Giulietta 
was  Luigi  da  Porta,  a  gentleman  of  Vicen- 
za,  who  died  in  1529.  His  novel,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  until  1585,  being  first 
printed  at  Venice.  It  harbeen  proved  by 
a  strict  inquiry  into  the  history  of  Verona, 
that  all  the  circumstances,  characters,  and 
truth  of  the  story  have  been  retained  by 
Shakspeare  in  the  production  of  his  play, 
which  was  written  in  1596.  Poor  Romeo 
realized  aa  unhappy  termination  to  his  an- 
ticipated union  with  his  lovely  Juliet.  Hb 
admiration  for  her  beauty  is  Expressed  in 
the  fcdlowing  lines : 

R 


*^  Bat  soft ;  what  light  through  yonder  whidow 

tuvaksf 
It  is  the  eest,  and  Jnliet  ia  the  nm : 
Arise,  fUr  son,  and  kill  the  envious  morn. 
Who  Is  already  rick  and  pale  with  grief 
That  thou  her  maid  art  Cur  more  fair  than  she. 

'•*'  Two  of  the  direst  eUn  fai  all  the  heaven. 
Having  some  bosinees,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  In  their  spheres  tUl  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  linad  ? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  tho«3 

stars. 
As  davU^t  doth  a  lamp;  her  eye  In  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  m> 

bright. 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not 

night" 

Several  excurdons  may  be  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Verona,  which  will  prove  inter- 
esting to  travelers  who  remain  any  timo 
in  the  city. 

i/an<ua.— A  short  excursion  fh)ra  the 
line  of  our  route  may  be  made  to  this  city. 
Distance  28  miles.  Fare  4  f.  80  cts.  Hotel, 
La  Fernet,  Population  28,000.  When  gov- 
erned by  her  own  dukes,  during  her  pros- 
perity, Mantua  contained  50,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  was  an  extensive  manufiKturing 
place.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  being 
founded,  it  is  supposed,  previous  to  Kome. 
Is  chiefly  celebrated  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  Virgil,  or,  rather,  he  was  bom  at 
Andes,  two  miles  from  Mantua,  70  B.C.,  at 
which  place  a  palace  was  built  by  one  of 
the  Gonzagoe,  and  firom  him  received  the 
title  of  Vpyiliano,  Mantua  became  a  re- 
public after  the  conquest  of  Northern  Italy 
by  Charlemagne,  and  until  the  12th  cen- 
tury continued  under  that  form  of  govern- 
ment, St  which  time  the  Gonzago  family 
became  msnagers  of  its  afiTairs,  and  directed 
them  with  supreme  authority.  They  still 
retained  possession,  after  being  raised  to 
the  title  of  dukes,  until  1707,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Anstrians. 

The  dtuation  of  the  city  is  very  singular, 
being  built  upon  two  portions  of  land,  be- 
tween which  flows  the  River  Mincio ;  the 
lowness  of  the  ground  makes  the  climate 
very  unhealthy.  It  is  deficient  in  natural 
beauty,  but  possesses  many  objects  of  in- 
terest in  its  ancient  bnildhigs  and  works 
of  art.  It  is  surrounded  by  lakes,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Loffo  di  Mezzo^  Lago" 
di  Sopra',  and  Logo  fnferiore.  A  portion 
of  these  lakes  are  natural,  and  the  other 
portions  are  formed  by  damming  up  the 
waters  of  the  river.  They  are  crossed  by 
six  stone  bridges,  which  connect  the  town 
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with  the  Borgo  di  Fortezza^  a  strong  citadel 
of  Porto  in  the  north,  and  also  with  the 
Borgo  di  San  Georgia,  and  is  surrounded 
hy  strong  walls.  M^tua,  from  being  so 
strongly  fortified,  is  rendered  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  Italy.  The  excursion  from 
Verona  to  Mantua  is  very  charming,  espe- 
cially as  the  sun  is  declining,  affording  the 
romantic  traveler  an  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing the  beauties  of  an  Italian  sky  and  sun- 
sot. 

The  central  part  of  the  city  exhibits 
signs  of  commeroial  activity,  but  the  out- 
skirts are  exceedingly  quiet,  and  the  dilap- 
idated state  of  many  of  the  buildings  bear 
witness  to  the  misfortunes  which  Mantoa 
has  sustained.  Its  ancient  splendor  is  still 
visible,  however,  in  many  Interesting  rel- 
ics which-  yet  remain.  One  of  the  most 
important  buildings  to  be  noticed  is  the 
Castello  di  CortSj  palace  of  the  G<mzago 
family,  erected  by  Francesco  Gonzago  IV., 
capitano  of  Mantua.  It  is  a  vast  struc- 
ture, with  noble  towers,  which,  however, 
are  greatly  decayed  and  battered ;  a  por- 
tion of  the  building  is  now  used  as  a  prison, 
the  other  portion  as  public  offices ;  in  these 
may  be  seen  some  ancient  frescoes  which 
are  very  rich. 

Pakmo  Imperkde, — ^This  mansion,  which 
once  boasted  of  so  much  grandeur,  is  now 
entirely  deserted ;  yet  on  every  wall  may 
be  seen  works  of  old  masters,  frescoes  of 
great  beauty  and  effsct.     The  rooms  are 
nearly  DOO  in  number,  and  were  formerly 
fitted  up  in  the  most  g^geous  style,  with 
Flemish  and  Mantuan  tapestry,  and  ele- 
gant furniture :  it  is  floored  with  porcelain. 
This  palace  was  built  for  the  third  sover- 
eign of  Alantna.    The  genius  of  Giulio 
Romano  is  most  advantageously  displayed 
in  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  building. 
Churches. — The  Duomo  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  Giulio  Romano,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore 
at  Rome.     It  is  richly  decorated,  but  pos- 
sesses few  paintings.    Church  of  St.  Andrea 
is  far  superior  to  the  Cathedral,  and,  in  fact, 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
churohes  in  Italy.     Mantegna  is  buried 
here,  and  the  bust  of  him  is  a  fine  piece  of 
workmanship.     Many  of  the  monuments 
are  interesting,  having  been  erected  to 
persons  of  celebrity.     Beneath  the  high 
altar  is  the  shrine,  containing  the  blood  of 
our  Lord.    The  Campanile  is  still  standing. 
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The  Mitteo  AfUiqmtrio  contains  many 
Roman  statues  and  some  Greek ;  also  sev- 
eral imperial  busts,  one  of  Viigil,  and  a 
superior  Caligula. 

The  best  part  of  Mantua  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Piaeaa  VirgUicma^  which  is 
a  large  sqnare  surrounded  by  trees  and 
open  to  the  lake.  The  PotUe  di  Sam  Gior^ 
gtOj  which  crosses  the  entire  lake,  is  2500 
feet  in  length:  it  was  built  in  the  14th 
century.  Mantna  has  an  academy  of  fine 
arts,  a  pnblic  library  containing  80,000 
Yolnmes,  two  orphan  asylnms,  a  lyceam,  a 
gymnasium,  a  woik-house,  botanic  garden, 
and  many  other  institotlons  of  sclent  and 
industry.  Opposite  to  the  church  of  Sta. 
Barbara  is  the  residence  of  Giulio  Romano : 
his  remains  were  interred  in  the  church 
Just  mentioned. 

A  short  distance  from  Mantna  is  the  Pa- 
lazzo d^  T;  it  is  from  the  design  of  GiuUo 
Romano,  who  also  acted  as  sculptor,  and 
bestowed  upon  the  paintings  some  of  his 
xami  exquisite  touches.  The  Hail  of  Gi- 
ants is  an  immense  study,  so  varied  are  the 
figures  therein  represented. 
.  From  Ferona  to  J/t/an,  distance  75  miles. 
Fare  14  lira  (a  lira  equals  17  cents  U.  S.  e.\ 
passing  Peschiera,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo. 

Peschkra  is  a  very  strong  fortification, 
situated  on  a  small  island  connecting  the 
River  Mincio  with  Lake  Garda ;  the  forti- 
fications were  first  erected  by  J^apoleon :  it 
was  surrendered  to  the  Piedmontese  in  1848,. 
after  having  been  besieged  two  months. 
Steamers  run  regularly  from  Peschiera  to 
i2toa,  at  the  other  end  of  Lake  Garda,  stop- 
ping at  the  different  towns  on  either  side 
of  the  lake.    Fare  4|  lira ;  time,  4  hours. 
Excursions  are  made  fhmi  this  point  to  the 
T^rol  and  Venetian  Lombardy,  Solferino. 
Logo  S  Garda. — This  lake  is  formed 
mostly  by  the  River  Mincio,  which  de* 
scends  from  the  Italian  Tyrol.    The  whole 
surroimding  country  is  a  garden  of  beauty. 
Garda  is  more  extensive  than  Como  or 
Maggiore,  although  it  receives  less  water. 
Its  height  is  about  800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  its  depth  1900  fieet.    Many 
of  its  sides  are  bold  and  precipitous,  and  is 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains. 
The  lower  portion  of  it  is  12  miles  across. 
Catullus  selected  this  lovely  situation  for 
his  villa,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visi- 
ble ;  he  was'  singularly  attached  to  the 
spot,  and  expressed  his  admiration  for  it  in 
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some  of  his  finest  verses.  The  climate  is 
more  mild  and  agreeable  than  upon  any 
other  of  the  Lombard  lakes.  Its  shores 
are  oovered  with  villages,  and  the  land  is 
very  fertile.  The  lemon-tree  is  planted 
very  extensively,  as  Well  as  the  olive.  The 
lake  abounds  in  fine  fish,  such  as  trout, 
pike,  etc ;  also  the  sardelle  and  agove,  spe- 
cies of  the  dellcions  herring  which  are 
found  in  the  other  lakes.  The  waters  are 
at  times  troubled,  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  storms  which  are  very  prevalent; 
the  waves  rising  to  an  Immense  height, 
owing  to  the  large  expanse  of  water.  The 
Mindo  is  the  only  outiet. 

Arescta.  — Hotel,  Albergo  Rede  deOa 
Pottcu  Population  41,000.  Brescia  is  a 
very  ancient  dty,  and  was  formerly  oele- 
brated  for  the  heroism  of  its  inhabitants 
and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications.  The 
heroism  of  the  Bresdans  has  not  degener<- 
ated,  but  the  fortifications  are  dilapidated, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  manuCsctures 
of  fire-arms  was  carried  in  ancient  times 
has  decreased  very  rapidly,  caused  by  the 
opposition  of  the  Austrians,  their  present 
rulers. 

Brescia  was  taken  by  the  French  dur- 
ing the  league  of  Cambray,  which  caused 
a  revolt,  and  resulted  in  behig  retaken  by 
storm  in  1612,  on  which  occasion  Chevalier 
Bayard  was  so  seriously  wounded.  Gas- 
tbn  de  Foix,  who  was  appointed  general 
of  Francis  I.*s  forces  while  yet  a  mere 
youth,  not  having  attained  his  twenty- 
third  year,  learned  that  the  city  of  Brescia 
had  been  delivered  over  to  the  Venetians, 
and  that  the  garrison  was  incapable-  of 
longer  resistance,  hastened,  with  incredi- 
ble exertion  and  fatigue,  to  the  rescue  of 
that  place,  fought  two  battles,  achieved 
two  victories,  and,  on  arriving  before  the 
gates,  summoned  the  city  to  surrender,  be- 
ing anxious,  if  possible,  to  avoid  fiuther 
sliraghter.  The  summons  was,  however, 
disregarded,  although  the  citisens  were  de- 
sirous that  it  should  be  complied  with. 
The  attack  commenced,  and  the  carnage 
which  ensued  was  fearftiL  The  Venetians 
fought  desperately,  but  in  vain.  The  city 
was  taken,  the  garrison  and  population 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town  delivered 
up  to  an  the  horrors  of  pillage  and  vio- 
lence. The  brave  Bayard  Ml  wounded 
by  a  pike  through  the  thigh,  which  broke 
in  the  wound,  and  was  borne  to  the  rear 


by  two  arohers.  The  citizens,  women,  and 
children  harassed  the  invading  troops  by 
hurling  briclLS  and  stones,  and  even  pour- 
ing boiling  water  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses ;  but  ultimately  between  7000  and 
8000  Venetians  fSall  in  action,  or  were 
butchered  as  they  attempted  to  escape, 
while  the  loss  of  the  French  did  not  ex- 
oeed  50  men.  Unhappily,  they  no  sooner 
saw  themselves  masten  of  the  eify  than 
the  most  brutal  excesses  supervened.  Mon« 
asteries  and  convents  were  invaded,  pri' 
vate  ikmilies  were  ruined  and  disgraced, 
and  the  groea  booty  secured  by  the  con- 
querors was  estimated  at  three  millioiis  of 
crowns — a  circumstance  which  ultimately 
proved  the  destruction  of  the  French  cause 
in  Italy,  numbers  of  the  individuals  thus 
suddenly  enriched  forsaking  their  posts 
and  returning  to  their  homes,  enfoebling 
the  army  of  De  Foix,  and  conducing  to 
the  fotal  temdnation  of  the  battle  of  Ra- 
venna. Brescia  has  produced  some  emi- 
nent men,  among  whom  was  the  historian 
MazKUchcdli,  the  mathematician  Tartaglia, 
and  Agoni. 

Churches^^TheDuomo  Veechto  was  bvilt 
by  two  Lombard  ^pl^es.  It  is  very  an- 
dent,  having  been  commencedin  660  A.D., 
and  finished  in  670.  It  still  retains  some 
old  tombs  and  paintings,  which,  howev- 
er, are  not  of  the  first  class.  The  Duo- 
fno  Nvbvo  is  a  modem  edifice  of  white 
marble,  completed  in  1825.  The  dome  is 
very  large,  next  in  size  to  that  of  the  Ca- 
thedral at  Florence.  In  front  of  this  build- 
ing is  a  fountain,  with  an  allegorical  stat- 
ue of  the  dty.  Church  of  8t,  Afra  con- 
tains many  beautiful  frescoes  and  paint- 
ings; among  the  latter  is  Titian*s  fine 
work,  **  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery." 
There  is  also  an  excellent  portrait  of  Paul 
Veronese  in  the  foreground  of  his  painting 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Afra.  The  church 
is  very  ancient,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
renovated.  A  temple  of  Saturn  formerly 
occupied  this  locatfon.  Church  of  /Sbi  iVo- 
foiro  t  Odto  is  richly  endowed  with  pidnt- 
ing^,  for  which  it  is  prindpaUy  remarka- 
ble. Church  of  ^Siim  GiopamU  EvangeUBta^ 
the  oldest  churoh  in  Brescia;  many  of 
Moretto^s  finest  productions  are  here  dis- 
played. Churoh  of  8cm  Franceteo  con- 
tains a  painting  of  great  beauty,  represent- 
ing the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Fran^ 
cesco  du  Pruto  i\  Caravaggio,  whose  works 
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an  very  rare.  It  was  in  this  building 
that  the  Bresciana  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  repablic  of  Venice  in  1421.  Church 
of  San  Pietro  in  Oliveio  is  also  remarkable 
for  its  paintings,  containing  many  speci- 
mens of  the  Brescian  art. 

Biblioteca  Qiiarim<mi,  founded  by  Cardi- 
nal Quirini  in  1750,  is  well  fhmished  with 
ancient  MSS.  and  books ;  80,000  volumes  it 
now  contains.  A  copy  of  the  Gospels,  in 
gold  and  silver,  of  the  9th  century,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  relics.  Its  found- 
er was  most  liberal  in  donations  of  early 
and  curious  works ;  none  more  useful  than 
the  collection  of  Cardinal  Pole. 

The  BroleUo,  or  ancient  palace  of  the  re- 
public, erected  of  brick,  of  peculiar  archi- 
tecture, was  commenced  in  the  11th  centu- 
ry and  completed  in  the  12th.  The  armo- 
rial bearings  were  almost  entirely  destroy- 
ed in  1796.  It  contained  many  ancient 
historical  objects  of  interest  and  some  ex- 
cellent paintings  previous  to  the  invasion 
of  the  F^nch.  It  is  now  used  for  public 
offices  and  prisons.  On  a  lai^  circular 
window  in  the  great  court  arc  some  terra- 
cotta ornaments  of  great  beauty. 

Palazzo  delLogffioj  in  the  Piazza  VeccUo, 
was  formerly  intended  for  the  town  hall. 
It  was  originally  as  beautiful  in  the  inte- 
rior as  in  the  exterior,  but  the  conflagra^ 
tion  of  the  18th  of  January,  1575,  defaced  it 
to  a  very  great  extent  The  exterior  suf- 
fered somewhat  by  the  bombardment  of 
1849.  Many  of  Titian^s  fine  paintings 
were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  confla- 
gration. 

Museo  Chico,— The  city  is  indebted  to 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens,  Count 
Torsi,  for  this  building  and  its  collections. 
The  most  valuable  of  its  contents  is  a  cel- 
ebrated work  of  Ri4>hael,  representing  our 
Savior  crowned  with  thorns,  for  which 
Count  Torsi  paid  24,000  francs.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Mosea  family  of  Pe- 
saro.  The  paintings,  busts,  etc.,  are  ad- 
mirably arranged,  and  occupy  ten  difierent 
rooms.  There  are  several  other  galleries 
containing  paintings  of  interest. 

The  gay  exterior  of  the  palaces  of  Bres- 
cia add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  city, 
also  its  numerous  squares  and  fountains — 
the  latter  72  in  number.  Its  public  insti- 
tutions are  numerous,  and  very  interest- 
ing in  appearance.  Altogether,  there  is 
an  air  of  grandeur  about  the  city  tliat  is 
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very  impressive.  There  are  two  towers  in 
the  city,  the  Torre  deC  Orologia^  and  the 
Torre  deila  PakUa,  The  former  has  a 
large  dial,  which  marks  the  course  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  hours  are  struck 
by  two  men  of  metal. 

The  antiquities  of  Brescia  add  much  to 
its  interest.  In  1820,  while  excavations 
were  being  made,  a  fine 'temple  of  white 
marble,  with  Corinthian  columns,  was  .dis- 
covered, which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Hercules  in  the  year  72.  It 
is  of  most  remarla&ble  architecture.  The 
masonry  is  very  magnificent.  Many  por- 
tions are  quite  perfect.  A  bronze  statue 
of  Victory  was  discovered  at  the  same  time. 
Many  of  the  relics,  such  as  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, fragments  of  architecture,  etc,  have 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  placed  in  a 
museum  which  has  l>een  instituted  within 
this  edifice. 

The  Campo  Santo, — ^This  cemetery  is  kept 
in  most  excellent  order,  and  is  well  worth 
a  visit,  being  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  cemeteries  in  Italy.  It  has  a 
beautiful  chapel,  and  many  very  elegant 
monuments.  The  expense  of  burial  here 
is  very  moderate.  The  cypress  is  grown 
to  a  great  extent,  many  of  Uie  avenuos  be- 
ing bordered  with  it. 

Brescia  has  five  gates — Porta  di  San 
Giovanni  leading  to  Milan,  San  Naearro  to 
Crema,  San  Aktsandro  to  Cremona,  Tu- 
Ivnga  to  Vienna  and  Mantua,  and  Porta 
Pile  to  Val  Trompia. 


Bergamo.  —  Principal  hotel,  Albergo  d* 
ItaUa.  Population  86,000.  Bergamo  is  di- 
vided into  two  portions,  upper  and  lower, 
which  are  sitniUed  half  a  mile  from  each 
other.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having 
existed  under  the  Romans.  During  tlie 
French  ascendency  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Department  of  Serio.  The  most  an- 
cient portion  of  it  has  an  elevated  situation, 
and  is  inhabited  principally  by  the  nobili- 
ty. The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  build- 
ings lofty  and  massive.  The  city  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Venetians  in  con- 
sequence of  its  position ;  many  of  the  walls 
are  still  standing,  and,  having  been  con- 
verted into  boulevards,  afford  beautiful 
and  extended  views.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  town  is  a  most  interesting  walk,  ex- 
tending over  tbe  plains  of  Lonil^rdy  to  the 
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Alps  and  Apennines,  in  Tvhich  the  steeples 
of  Cremona,  MonES,  and  Milan  are  easil^r 
dbdngaished.  Bergamo  has  heen  most 
nsafiil  to  the  musical  world  In  producing 
many  good  composers,  the  principal  ones 
being  Rubini  and  Donizetti.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  the  latter  Arom 
the  design  of  Vela,  the  celebrated  Swiss 
sculptor,  in  the  church  ofStcL  Maria  Mag- 
gioTt»  Many  other  eminent  men  claimed 
this  as  their  native  city ;  among  them  was 
Bernardo  Tasso,  father  of  Torquato,  the 
prince  of  Italian  poets ;  the  Abb6  Serassi, 
author  of  the  Life  of  Tassb ;  and  Tirabos- 
chi,  professor  of  rhetoric  at  BiUan,  and  au- 
thor of  the  elaborate  and  iuTaluable  worlc 
entitled  "Storia  della  Letteratura  Itali- 
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ChwrcheM. — The  church  of  Sicu  Maria 
Maggiore  is  composed  of  black  and  white 
marble,  and  many  portions  of  it  exhibit 
elaborate  workmanship.  The  interior  is 
richly  decwated  with  puntings.  The  Cam- 
panOe  is  800  feet  liigh,  and  is  a  most  con- 
spicuous object.  A4joining  this  church  is 
the  CoUeom  Chapel:  the  principal  object 
of  interest  is  the  monument  by  Amadeo, 
erected  to  the  founder.  The  tomb  of  his 
child,  Medea  CoUeoni,  is  also  remarkably 
fine.  Ths  Duamo:  the  most  attractive 
portion  of  this  edifice  is  its  cupola :  it  has 
an  ancient  baptisteiy  of  the  5th  century. 
There  are  several  other  churches,  contain- 
ing frescoes,  mosaics,  etc. 

The  Paklao  Nuovo  is  now  occupied  by 
the  municipal  authorities;  it  has  never 
been  entirely  completed.  P<JazMO  Vecckio, 
situated  opposite  to  the  above ;  in  front  of 
it  is  the  statue  of  Tasso.  Bergamo  has  a 
large  number  of  public  institutions :  a  pub- 
lic library  with  60,000  volumes ;  a  school 
liMmded  by  Count  Carrara,  where  gratui- 
tous instruction  may  be  received  in  music, 
painting,  and  architecture.  There  are  ex- 
tensive establishments  for  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  sQk.  An  annual  fair  is  held 
on  the  22d  of  August,  lasting  14  days ;  the 
amount  of  money  taken  in  at  this  fair  is 
said  to  be  jei,200,000. 

MILAN. 

Thirty-two  miles,  and  we  arrive  at  the 
ancient  city  of  Milan,  Population  196,000. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  Hotd  de  VUle, 
one  of  the  best-kept  in  Italy. 

Mtiaa  18  situated  in  a  fertile  and  richly- 


cultivated  plain,  between  the  Olono  and 
Lambra,  and  is  connected  with  these  rivers 
by  the  Variglio  Grande  and  other  canals, 
79  miles  from  Turin  and  150  from  Venice. 
It  is  the  principal  city  of  N.  Italy,  nearly 
circular  in  its  formation,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  a  wall  which  was  mostly  erected  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1555.  The  space  between 
the  canal  and  wall  is  laid  out  in  gardens 
and  planted  with  fine  trees ;  the  city  prop- 
er is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
and,  although  like  most  ancient  cities,  it  is 
very  irregularly  laid  out,  yet  it  is  one  o^ 
the  most  interesting  in  Europe,  Ml  of  ac- 
tivify  and  wealth,  has  some  noble  thor- 
oughfares, and  displays  a  number  of  fine 
buOdings  kept  in  thorough  repair^  An  ad- 
vancement in  improvements  of  all  kinds 
is  visible,  and  is  tree  frt>m  every  symptom 
of  a  declining  population.  It  Is  a  great 
business  city,  and  monetary  transactions 
are  exceedingly  well  conducted,  and  is  ex- 
tremely advantageous  to  the  traveler  in 
point  of  obtaining  extended  letters  of  cred- 
it, etc. 

Milan  stands  at  an  elevated  height  of 
452  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  annexed 
to  the  Roman  dominions  by  Scipio  Nasioa 
191  B.C.  It  ranked  the  sixth  city  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  4th  century.  In 
the  12th  century  it  was  the  capital  of  a  re- 
public, and  afterward  of  a  duchy  in  the 
families  of  Sforza  and  Yisconti.  It  was 
held  by  Spain,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
untn  it  was  ceded  to  Austria  in  1714.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1796,  and  also 
after  the  battle  of  Marengo  in  1800.  From 
1805  until  1814  it  was  tlw  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  barracks  of  Milan 
are  very  extensive :  the  largest,  Casema 
Grande,  Is  900  feet  in  length  and  700  in 
width.  In  front  and  on  the  sides  is  the 
Foro  Bcnaparte,  laid  out  in  elegant  walks 
planted  with  trees.  In  the  rear  is  a  large 
open  space  called  the  Piazza  d'Armi,  where 
the  Simplon  road  commences  by  the  A  rco 
ddla  Pace,  This  arch  is  a  fine  specimen 
Qlt  modem  architecture ;  it  is  of  marble, 
richly  adorned  with  statues,  and  was  de^ 
signed  by  the  Marquis  Cagnola.  Its  length 
is  78  feet,  depth  42  feet,  and  height  74 ; 
98  feet  to  the  top  of  the  principal  statue. 
Facing  the  city  \a  a  bronse  statue  of  Peace 
in  a  car  drawn  by  six  horses. 

The  city  is  entered  by  ten  gates ;  tha 
richest  one,  and  the  most  remarkable,  is 
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the  Porta  Ori&UcUe,  Many  of  the  others 
are  interesting  from  historical  associations, 
such  as  the  Porta  JHcmese^  leading  to  Pa- 
via,  through  which  Bonaparte  passed  after 
the  battle  of  Marengo ;  and  the  Porta  Bo- 
numcL,  erected  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
Margaret  of  Austria,  wife  of  Philip  III.  of 
Spain.  Between  the  Porta  Tanaglia  and 
the  Porta  Y icellina  stood,  in  former  times, 
the  dncal  castle  erected  by  Galeaszo  Yis- 
conti  II.  in  1858.  It  was  destroyed  after 
the  duke's  death,  but  rebuilt  by  Francesco 
Sforzl,  and  has  since  been  converted  into 
\  barrack,  which  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened since  the  outbreak  of  1849.  During 
Eugene  Beauhamais*  government  a  Doric 
gateway  was  erected  of  granite,  with  a 
portico  in  the  same  style.  The  Awipki- 
ihecUre  is  located  on  one  side  of  the  Piazza 
tTArmif  and  is  capable  (^  accommodating 
801,000  spectators.  Aquatic  sports  might 
easily  tako  place  here,  tlie  facilities  for 
flooding  it  being  very  extensive.  Napo- 
leon witnessed  a  regatta  here  in  1807. 

• 

CHURCHES. 

The  Duomo, — This  magnificent  cathe- 
dral astonishes  and  enchants  the  beholder. 
Fear  not  that  you  are  expecting  more 
grandeur  and  beauty  than  you  will  realize, 
for  this  is  impossible.  It  does  occur  with 
other  building^,  even  with  St.  Peter's,  but 
never  with  this  sublime  creation  of  art. 
**  Its  forest  of  pinnacles,  its  wilderness  of 
tracery,  delicately  marked  against  the  gray 
sky,  the  impression  sinks  deeper  and  deep- 
er into  the  mind,  wonderful  I  wonderful !" 
Wliat  a  head  wps  that  which  gave  birth 
to  this  conception  I  How  it  must  have 
glowed  as  the  great  temple  sprang  forth 
within  it,  holding  up  its  pinnacles  to  heav- 
en, and  shedding  this  sense  of  grandeur 
upon  earth.  The  style  of  architecture,  al- 
though somewhat  varied  in  consequence  of 
being  such  a  length  of  time  in  process  of 
erection,  and  the  different  ideas  of  a  large 
number  of  artists  displayed  upon  it,  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  of  exquisite 
beauty.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  white 
marble  from  the  quarries  of  the  Gandoglia, 
beyond  Lake  Maggiore,  which  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Duomo  by  Gian  Galeazzo. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ;  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  building  is  490  feet, 
breadth  180 ;  height  to  the  top  of  the  stat- 
ue 864  feet,  length  of  the  transept  284  feet^ 
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height  of  the  nave  152  feet.  The  fii^ade 
presents  a  fine  general  eflbct;  the  central 
tower  and  spire  is  very  beautiftil.  There 
are  accommodations  for  several  thousand 
statues,  but  the  precise  number  we  are  nn* 
able  to  give,  not  having  had  time  to  count 
them ;  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  like  to  jiidge  for  themselves,  we  will 
give  the  statement  of  difierent  authors  t 
MK)Qlloch  says  4500;  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime,  au- 
thor of  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East, 
affirms  that  there  are  already  7000,  and 
places  for  8000  more;  "Murray"  says  4400, 
which  is  the  most  correct.  In  order  to  ap- 
preciate Ailly  the  grandeur  of  the  Duomo, 
eveiy  person  who  can^  so  should  ascend 
the  flight  of  160  steps  to  the  root  Themost 
delightful  time  for  enjoying  this  the  widest 
and  loveliest  prospect  In  Italy  is  before 
sunrise  or  after  sunset,  particulariy  the  lat- 
ter, as  an  Italian  sky  at  this  hour  of  the 
day  is  surpassingly  beautifuL 

'^AUitBhnes, 
From  the  ridi  ranflet  to  the  ritf  ng  ttar. 
Their  megloal  varietj  difhise : 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strevi   • 
Its  mantle  o*er  the  mountains;  parting  day 
Dies  lUce  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  stUl  loreUest,  tUl— 'tis  gone,  and  all  is 
gray.- 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  b  very  im- 
posing: '*Its  double  ables,  its  clustered 
pillars,  its  lotty  arches,  the  lustre  of  its 
walls,  its  numberless  niches  filled  with 
marble  figures,  give  it  an  appearance  nov<* 
el  even  in  Italy,  and  singularly  mi^)estic.*' 
The  view  is  not  in  the  least  obstructed,  al- 
though it  contains  many  clusters  of  pillars 
which  support  the  vault,  nearly  90  feet  in 
height,  but,  being  only  8  feet  in  diameter, 
scarcely  conceal  any  portion  of  the  build- 
ing from  the  eye.  The  high  altar  is  situ- 
ated, as  in  all  other  ancient  churches,  be- 
tween the  deigy  and  the  congregation,  and 
immediately  before  the  choir.  In  a  sub- 
terraneous chapel  beneath  the  dome  is  a 
shrine  in  which  are  inclosed  the  remains 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  archlnshop  of  Mi- 
lan in  the  16th  century.  The  five  door- 
ways were  executed  by  Mangoni  in  1548 ; 
the  two  granite  columns  on  either  side  of 
the  centre  doorway  are  composed  of  a  sin- 
gle block  of  marble,  and  were  presented  by 
St.  Charles.  The  pavement,  composed  of 
red,  blue,  and  white  mosaics,  is  arranged 
most  tastefully  in  diflfiarent  flgnias;  the 
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whole  scene  is  greatfy  enlivened  by  the 
morning  son,  which  shines  through  the 
eastern  window.  The  three  immense  win- 
dows behind  the  high  altar  are  very  im- 
posing, and  the  darlc  bronzes  of  the  pulpit 
increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  background. 

Suspended  from  the  vaulting  over  the 
altar  is  a  casket  containing  one  of  the  nails 
of  the  cross,  which  is  always  exposed  at 
the  annual  feast  of  the  **Inventk>n  (JbuU 
mg)  of  the  Holy  Gross,"  at  which  time  it 
is  idso  carried  through  the  streets  with  all 
due  solemnity,  and  followed  by  a  proces- 
sbn.  Among  the  other  relics  belonging 
to  the  Cathedral  is  the  towel  with  which 
Christ  washed  the  feet  of  the  disomies,  part 
of  the  purple  robe  which  he  wore,  and  some 
of  the  thorns  ftom  his  crown ;  a  stone  from 
the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  rod  of  Moses ; 
teeth  which  belonged  to  Daniel,  Abraham, 
John,  and  Elisha,  etc. 

This  cathedral  is  certainly  the  finest 
Gothic  edifice  in  Italy,  and,  as  a  church, 
ranks  next  to  St.  Peter's.  No  person  can 
£Ail  to  be  impressed  with  its  sublimity ;  and 
the  idea  suggests  itself  to  one  beholding  it 
that,  alUioogh  Nature  in  her  works  was  so 
perfectly  faidtlesB  and  impressive,  man,  in 
hjs  eflbrts  to  compete  with  her,  was  brought 
into  very  dose  alliance.  If  so  grand  at 
all  times,  how  greatly  must  that  gprandeur 
be  increased  when  the  entire  building  is  il- 
luminated, as  it  was  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
genta, and  to  celebrate  at  the  same  time 
tiie  anniversary  of  the  five  days  of  March, 
1848,  when  the  Milanese  rose  and  expelled 
their  Austrian  masters  ?  After  the  entire 
dty  was  illuminated,  gorgeous  rays  of 
light,  representing  the  Italian  colors,  red, 
green,  and  white,  blazed  forth  .'Simultane- 
ously from  this  magnificent  edifice ;  spire, 
roof,  and  body  presenting  a  mysterious 
grandeur  and  sublime  beauty,  with  which 
no  one  could  fail  to  be  everlastingly  im- 
pressed. The  delicate  tints  of  the  crim- 
som,  as  they  reflected  upon  the  white  mar- 
ble of  the  Cathedral,  were  scarcely  surpass- 
ed by  the  deeper  color  which  itJifterward 
assumed,  and  then  so  mysteriously  changed 
into  green,  and  then  to  the  purest  white. 

Tomb»  and  MonumenU. — These  are  very 
numerous,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  give 
the  most  important.  Tomb  of  Giovanni 
Giacomo  de'  Medici,  uncle  of  San  Carlo 
BoiTomeo,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo  ; 
tombs  of  Cardinal  Caracciolo,  governor  of 


Milan,  and  Giovanni  Andrea  Yimercati,  a 
canon  of  the  Cathedral,  are  very  striking. 
Monument  of  Marco  Carell!,  a  benefactor, 
is  quite  remarkable ;  also  the  tomb  of  Ot- 
tone  Visconti,  archbishop  of  Milan,  is  com- 
posed of  red  Yerona  marble.  Above  this 
tomb  is  a  sitting  statue  of  Pope  Pius  lY. 

Chapel  of  the  JSolsf  Sacrament,  or  deW  Al- 
beroj  derives  its  name  from  the  splendid 
candelalHum  which  stands  before  it,  pre- 
sented by  Giovanni  Battista  Trivulzio, 
arch-priest  of  the  Cathedral.  It  contains 
quite  a  nnrober  of  slab  tombs,  statues,  etc. 
The  Baptistery  contains  the  ancient  font 
from  the  bath  of  the  lower  empire,  where 
baptism  was  administered  by  immersion. 
On  the  high  altar  is  the  superb  tabernacle 
of  gilt  bronze,  adorned  widi  figures  of  our 
Savior  and  the  twelve  apostles,  presented 
by  Pius  I Y. 

In  the  subterranean  church  under  the 
choir  services  are  performed  during  the 
winter,  it  being  more  comfortable  than  the 
one  above.  From  this  you  enter  the  chap- 
el of  San  Carlo.  It  is  lighted  by  an  open- 
ing in  the  pavement  above,  but  tapers  are 
used  to  increase  the  light,  which  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  allow  the  objects  to 
be  seen.  The  walls  are  covered  by  illus- 
trations of  the  principal  events  in  the  life 
of  the  saint.  His  body  is  deposited  in  a 
very  elegant  shrine  of  gold  and  gilded  sil- 
ver, presented  by  Philip  lY.  of  Spain. 
The  corpse  is  arrayed  in  splendid  robes  in 
an  inner  coffin,  and  seen  through  panes  of 
rich  crystal,  resembling  the  finest  glass. 
The  principal  sacristy  contains  many  ob- 
jects of  interest,  especially  the  specimens 
of  jewelry,  which  are  verj'  elegant. 

Church  of  S(,  Ambrozio,  founded  and 
dedicated  to  the  martyrs  of  SS.  Gerva,- 
sius  and  Protasius,  whose  bones  were  re- 
moved here  by  St.  Ambrose  while  Bishop 
of  Milan.  The  building,  as  it  now  standi*, 
was  erected  by  Archbishop  Anspertns. 
Among  the  most  interesting  relics  of  this 
church  are  tlie  doors,  containing  small 
panels,  which  are  a  portion  of  the  gates 
closed  by  St.  Ambrose  against  the  Emper- 
or Theodosius  after  he  slaughtered  the  in- 
habitants of  Thessalonica.  They  are  com- 
posed of  cypress,  and  are  extremely  an- 
cient in  appearance.  Beneath  the  high 
ahar  are  deposited  the  remains  of  St.  Am- 
brozio,  and  of  Saints  Gervasius  and  Prota- 
sius.    Over  the  altar  is  the  canopy  glitter- 
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ing  with  gold,  and  supported  by  columns 
of  porphyry. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  art  is  the 
elaborate  fiicing  of  the  altar.  The  front  is 
divided  into  three  compartments,  contain- 
ing smaller  tablets  composed  of  j^tes  of 
gold ;  the  back  and  sides  of  silver  set  with 
precious  stones,  and  richly  enameled.  It 
is  kept  closely  covered  most  of  the  time, 
but  is  shown  upon  the  receipt  of  a  small 
fee  by  the  sacristan.  It  was  presented  by 
Archbishop  Angilbertis  II.  in  886,  and  the 
name  of  ^^Volvonius,"  the  artist,  is  still 
preserved  npon  it.  In  1795  the  Bevolo- 
tionary  Commissioners  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  it,  for  the  purpose  of  melting  it 
down.  The  PulpU  is  a  singular  structure, 
built  upon  eight  arches ;  Uie  vaulting  of 
the  tribune  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  By- 
zantine art ;  it  is  covered  with  mosaic  upon 
a  ground-work  of  gold,  and  dates  back  to 
the  9th  century.  The  chair  of  St.  Am- 
brose, curiously  decorated,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  tribune.  The  chapel  of  San 
ScUiro  contains  many  fine  mosaics,  the 
most  interesting  of  any  in  the  church. 

In  this  church  the  German  emperors 
usually  received  the  Lombard  crown.  Here 
also  is  the  brazen  serpent  fabricated  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness.  Adjoining  this 
church  is  the  Convent  of  St.  Ambrosio,  now 
the  AfUUary  HotpitaL  It  was  formerly 
very  splendid,  and  traces  of  its  beauty  are 
still  visible.  The  interior  of  the  refectory 
Lj  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  decorations  in 
fresco,  by  Ccditio  da  Lodi, 

Church  of  Si,  Etutorzio  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  in  the  city :  it  was 
dedicated  in  the  4th  century  by  Archbish- 
op Eustorzio.  It  escaped  the  destruction 
of  Barbarossa,  and  has  been  remodeled, 
and  much  reduced  in  size.  The  momaneuU 
exceed  in  interest  any  in  Milan.  They  are 
placed  in  the  different  chapels.  The  most 
remarkable  are  as  follows :  One,  very  beau- 
tifully executed,  erected  to  Stefano  Brivio; 
marble  monument  to  the  son  of  Guide  To- 
relli,  Lord  of  Guastalla  in  1416;  tomb  of 
Stefisno  Visconti,  son  of  Matteo  Magno  (this 
is  very  ancient :  the  design  is  a  sarcopha- 
gus supported  by  eight  columns,  resting  on 
lions  of  marble);  monuments  of  Uberto 
Visconti  and  the  wife  of  Matteo  Ifagno; 
and  tombs  of  Gaspar  Visconti  and  his  wife 
Agnes.  In  the  chapel  of  Pietro  Biartiri  is 
a  very  beautiful  monument  erected  to  the 
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1  saint.  Here  are  also  many  fine  statses^ 
and  allegorical  representations  of  the  vir- 
tues. On  the  outside  of  the  church  is  a 
pulpit,  from  which  St.  Pietro  preached  to 
the  heretics.  He  was  murdered  near  Bar- 
lassina,  and  was  canonized  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  18  years  after  his  death,  his  prin- 
ciples being  greatly  admired.  A  statue 
has  been  erected  in  the  Plaza  opposite  npon 
a  lofty  granite  cohinm. 

Church  of  La  Madotma  di  Sam  Celao  is 
one  of  the  richest  churches  in  the  city. 
The  court  in  front  is  exceedingly  hand- 
some, and  the  fa9ade  remarkable  for  its 
sculptures.  The  AUar  of  the  Virgin,  rich 
in  cloth  and  gold,  has  the  figure  still  pre- 
served upon  it;  on  either  side  of  the  fine 
organ  are  statues  of  the  prophets.  The 
cupola  has  twelve  sides,  and  as  many  stat- 
ues. It  is  said  that  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent edifice  St.  Ambrose  placed  a  picture 
of  the  Madonna,  who  afterward  appeared 
there  on  the  80th  of  Dec.,  1488.  This  mir- 
acle drew  so  many  persons  to  the  church, 
which  was  then  a  very  small  one,  that  it 
was  deemed  judicious  to  erect  the  present 
building,  which  was  commenced  in  1491. 

Church  of  SaxUa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  to* 
gether  with  the  Dominican  convent,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1468.  The  interior  of 
the  church  still  presents  a  grand  appear- 
ance, although  extremely  dilapidated.  The 
frescoes  and  paintings  in  the  different  chap- 
els are  good,  and  tho  altar  is  beautifully 
inlaid  with  marble.  On  the  wall  of  the 
refectory  is  the  magnificent  Cenacola,  or 
'*  Last  Supper,"  by  Da  Vinci ;  it  is  80  feet 
in  length  by  15  in  height.  It  has  suffered 
dreadfblly  fh>m  damp,  age,  and  violence, 
but  still  remains  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ing in  the  world.  The  monks  cut  a  door 
through  the  wall,  cutting  away  the  feet  of 
the  principal  figure,  and  it  was  violated  to 
a  still  greater  extent  when  Napoleon  had 
possession  of  Milan,  the  monastery  being 
used  for  barracks,  and  this  room  as  a  sta- 
ble. This  painting  was  one  of  Da  Vinci*s 
first  woi^  upon  which  he  was  employed 
sixteen  years;  the  head  of  our  Savior, 
which  is  really  the  most  beautifully  con- 
ceived portion  of  the  entire  subject,  was 
the  only  part  which  he  felt  his  inability  to 
do  perfect  justice  to  (Raphael  and  Rnbens 
have  also  expressed  inability);  but  his 
success  proved  to  be  beyond  criticism  or 
comparison.     Many  a  tear  \ia8  been  shed 
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by  travelers  while  viewing  this  lovely  yet 
Bad  composition ;  lost  in  admiration  of  its 
magnificence,  we  sit  before  it  and  gaze 
upon  tlie  attractive  features  of  John  and 
Peter,  expressing  so  much  love  and  im- 
pulse, and  turning  from  them  to  the  miser- 
al>le,  wretched  traitor,  until  we  are  moved 
by  every  touch  of  skill  bestowed  by  so 
truthful  and  glorious  a  master.  But  few 
years  can  pass  before  it  will  be  entirely 
obliterated  Arom  the  view  of  those  who 
would  wish  to  behold  this  lovely  composi- 
tion, all  efforts  of  modem  artists  to  restore 
its  former  beauty  having  proved  ineffect- 
ual. 

"  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  the  son  of  Pie- 
tro  da  Vinci,  a  notaiy.  He  was  bom  in 
the  castle  Da  Vinci,  near  Florence,  in 
1452;  he  early  became  a  papil  of  Andrea 
Verocchia,  and  attained  distinction  with 
the  first  years  of  his  manhood.  He  paint- 
ed some  time  at  Florence,  afterward  at  Mi- 
lan. By  the  command  of  Leo  X.  he  visit- 
ed Bome  in  his  sixty-first  year ;  there  he 
found  Baphael  and  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  powers,  and,  from  pra- 
dential  reasons,  did  not  enter  the  lists  with 
them.  Upon  the  invitation  of  Francis  I. 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  terminated  his 
earthly  career  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
five.*'  **  Francis  was  affectionately  at- 
tached to  his  distinguished  prot6g6,  whom 
he  had  loaded  with  honors;  and  he  no 
sooner  ascertained  tliat  his  end  vras  ap- 
proaching than  he  hastened  to  the  death- 
chamber.  Da  Vinci  had  just  received  the 
last  consolations  of  religion  when  he  dis- 
covered the  presence  of  the  king,  and,  de- 
spite his  exhaustion,  he  endeavored  to  rise 
in  his  bed,  in  order  to  express  his  sense  of 
the  favor  which  was  thus  shown  him ;  but 
the  effort  was  too  great,  and,  before  he  had 
uttered  more  than  a  few  sentences  express- 
ive of  his  regret  that  he  had  not  used  his 
talents  more  profitably  for  religion,  he  was 
seized  with  a  paroxysm  which  rendered 
him  speechless.  As  he  fell  back  upon  his 
pillow,  the  king  sprang  forward  and  raised 
his  head  upon  his  arm ;  and  thus,  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  young  monarch,  Leonardo  da 
Vind  drew  his  last  breath.  The  good  ef- 
fects of  his  sojourn  at  the  French  court  did 
not,  however,  expire  with  him.  Although 
be  had  declined,  owing  to  his  advanced 
age,  to  undertake  any  new  work,  he  had 
given  public  lessons  and  lectures  which 
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had  awakened  ah  emulation  in  art  destined 
to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results ;  and 
the  three  fkmous  artists,  Cenun,  Janet, 
and  Limoges,  were  alike  his  pupils. "  *  ^  Le- 
onardo was  not  only  the  earliest  in  time 
of  the  four  great  boasts  of  modern  paint- 
ing, the  others  being  Correggio,  Raphael, 
and  Titian,  but  an  accomidished  engineer, 
architect,  poet,  musician,  and  engraver. 
The  art  of  painting  in  chiaro-oecuro  is 
said  to  owe  its  perfection  to  him.  He  did 
not  study  the  antique,  but  evolved  his 
magical  grace  of  outline,  as  well  as  his 
marvelous  conception  of  character,  from 
the  study  of  nature  and  the  clear  d^yths  of 
his  own  consdonsness.  "From  his  worka 
Raphael  first  discovered  that  awakening 
of  his  own  innate  but  slumbering  percep- 
tions of  beauty,  which,  in  their  unrestrain- 
ed action,  elevated  him  to  the  empyrean 
art." 

Church  of  San  VUtore  al  Corpo,  former- 
ly the  Basilica  Porziano.  The  interior 
magnificence  of  ihis  church  is  noted,  and 
all  the  decorations  are  of  the  most  dabo- 
rate  description.  The  location  commem- 
orates the  spot  where  the  patron  St.  Victor, 
who  was  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Maximil- 
ian, suffered  mart3rrdom ;  he  was  behead- 
ed A.D.  303.  In  this  church  are  some  fine 
paintings,  sctdpture,  and  monuments. 

Besides  the  churches  already  mentioned 
there  are  numerous  others  containing  ob- 
jects of  interest. 

Palaxao  dd  Corie:  this  noble  stractdre 
was  erected  by  the  French  upon  the  site 
of  the  old  Sforzi  palace.  It  was  one  of 
the  finest  palaces  in  Italy,  with  numerous 
spacious  apartments  decorated  with  ele- 
gant paintings,  and  some  of  the  rooms 
hung  with  Gobelin  tapestry.  But  little  of 
it  now  remains  except  the  chapel  of  San 
Gotardo,  the  steeple  of  which  is  a  singular 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  14th 
century,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
in  Milan.  It  was  the  first  to  contain  a 
clock  which  strack  the  hours;  fh)m  this 
circumstance  the  neighboring  street  was 
named  **De11  Ore.*'  In  connection  with 
the  gilt  brass  angel  on  the  summit,  a  singu- 
lar story  may  be  related :  "  A  bombardier 
in  1338  being  condemned  to  die,  offered  to 
beat  down  the  head  of  the  figure  at  one  shot, 
and  being  allowed  his  trial,  he  succeeded, 
and  his  dcill  purchased  his  pardon.'*  The 
tomb  of  Giovanni  Maria  Visconti  was  in 
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the  chapel  of  St  Gothard,  near  the  altar, 
but  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  It  was 
while  he  was  proceeding  to  church  on  the 
16th  of  May,  1412,  that  he  was  slain.  The 
barbarous  cruelty  of  tliis  tyrant  is  almost 
incredible,  his  favorite  amusement  being 
to  witness  his  blood-hounds  tear  into  pieces 
the  bodies  of  human  beings. 

The  Brtra  has  a  noble  collection  of 
paintings  by  most  all  the  artists  in  Italy, 
best  and  second  best,  also  many  engrav- 
ings. The  Ohtervatdnf  belonging  to  the 
Brera  was  founded  in  1762,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Father  BosooTich.  Many  fine 
instruments  are  provided  hers,  and  the  ob- 
servations publMed  annually  by  Carlinio, 
the  director.  In  the  entrance-hall  of  the 
Pinacoteca  are  many  frescoes  of  different 
Lombard  masters. 

Pmocoteco.— Faintings.— i2oom  Ul:  Ti- 
tian— St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert.  Bubens 
— the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Agostina  Caracci — ^Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
tery. Annibale  Caracci— the  Woman  of 
Samaria  at  the  Well,  etc.  Boom  2d:  Tin- 
toretto—Holy  Cross,  with  many  Saints  and 
a  Piet4.  Paul  Veronese — St.  Gregory  and 
St.  Jepme,  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine, 
and  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  also  the  Mar- 
riage of  Cana.  Boom  dd:  Gentile  Belli- 
ni— St.  Mark  preaching  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt.  Giovanni  QanziOf  father  to  Ba- 
phad—a.  fine  picture  of  the  Annunciation. 
Paul  Veronese — our  Savior  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Pharisee.  Gbtto — the  Vir- 
gin  and  Child  signed.  Booms  Gik  and  7th : 
Albani — Triumph  of  Love  over  Pluto. 
Guercino — Abraham  dismissing  Hagar, 
much  admired  by  Byron.  Andrea  Man- 
tegna — a  Dead  Savior  and  two  Marys. 
Raphael— Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  one  of 
his  earliest  and  most  interesting  works. 
Booms  Sih  and  9th :  Alessandro  Turchi— 
full  length  Magdalene.  Bonlfiizio — Pre- 
sentation of  the  Infant  Moses  to  Pharaoh's 
Daughter.  Sassoferrato — the  Virgin  and 
Infant  sleephig.  Booms  IQth  and  lltk: 
Salvator  Roeai--the  Souls  in  Purgatory. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci — ^the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  a  Lamb.  Comillo  Procacdni — the 
Nativity,  with  Adoration  of  the  Shepherda. 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari— 4he  Biartyrdom  of  St. 
Catharine,  ibwrn  12(4.*  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci— Head  of  our  Lord  in  red  and  black 
chalk.  TheMuseo  Lapidario  contains  some 
very  ancient  and  interesting  sculptures. 
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Among  them  is  the  statue  of  Napoleon  by 
Canova ;  equestrian  statue  of  Bemabo  Vis- 
conti ;  statue  of  Gaston  de  Foix ;  monu- 
ment of  Lanino  Curzio,  the  poet. 

The  BSfHateca  Ambrosiana,  open  daily 
from  10  to  8,  except  Sundays.  It  contains 
5600  MSS.  and  100,000  printed  volumes. 
This  institution  was  founded  by  Cardinal 
Federigo  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
and  was  the  earliest  Hbrary  in  Europe  open 
to  the  public  The  MSS.  are  of  the  high- 
est importance,  many  of  which  have  been 
brought  fixnn  suppressed  convents :  among 
them  is  a  note-book  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's ; 
lost  oration  of  Cicero;  translations  from 
Homer,  Josephus,  and  others ;  Livy  trans- 
lated into  Enc^h ;  a  volume  of  drawings 
by  Da  Vinci.  A  large  sum  of  money  was 
offered  for  these  works,  which  were  origi- 
nally in  12  volumes,  by  the  King  of  En- 
land  ;  it  was,  however,  reftised,  and  the  vol- 
mnes  were  presented  to  the  library  by 
Galeazzo  Areonote ;  11  of  them,  however, 
were  removed  to  Paris  at  the  time  the 
French  occupied  Lombardy.  There  is  also 
the  correspondence  between  Cardinal  Bem- 
boumd  Lncretia  Borgia,  with  a  lock  of  her 
hair  attached. 

The  principal  room  is  adorned  with  a 
frieze  of  portraits  of  distingmshed  individ- 
uals ;  it  idso  contains  busts  of  Lord  Byron, 
Thorwaldsen,  etc 

The  GaUery  and  J/Mfetan  possess  a  great 
many  paintings,  statues,  drawings,  etc. 

The  TeaiTO  deUa  Scala,—Th!iB  h  the 
Opera-house  of  Milan,  and  is  the  finest  in 
the  world,  surpassing  even  that  of  San 
Carlo  at  Naples.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments are  very  fine:  it  has  six  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  will  accommodate  8600  specta- 
tors ;  most  of  the  boxes  are  private,  and 
have  small  rooms  attached.  The  stage  is 
150  feet  deep.  Length  of  the  building 
from  the  front  of  the  centre  box  to  the  cur- 
tain is  95  feet,  and  width  78  feet.  Milan 
has  eight  other  theatres,  two  of  which  are 
open  for  day  performances. 

Otpedaie  Grande, — ^This  most  excellent 
and  well-regulated  institution  was  found- 
ed by  Francis  Sforza  in  the  15th  centu- 
ry. It  is  open  to  all  nations  and  religions. 
Medicines  are  distributed  gratis  to  the  poor 
upon  receipt  of  physicians'  prescriptions. 
Tlie  building  has  been  kept  in  a  flourish- 
ing state  through  the  liberality  of  Fran- 
cis Sforza,  his  duchess  Bianca  Maria,  and 
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other  inhabitants.  It  will  accommodate 
2500  persona,  and  the  number  of  patients 
admitted  annually  is  22,000.  The  system 
is  very  perfect,  as  much  so  as  in  Paris. 
.Sisters  of  Charity  attend  upon  the  sick; 
the  name,  disease,  and  physician's  direc- 
tions are  recorded  over  the  head  of  each 
patient.  The  building  is  kept  clean,  well 
ventilated,  and  firee  from  any  thing  that 
IS  disagreeable. 

Private  Pakuxa. — Some  of  these  are  very 
beautiful.  Among  them  are  the  Serbel- 
loni,  y  itti,  Marino,  and  Yisoonti  palaces ; 
also  one  of  great  beauty,  the  Palazzo  Bel- 
gioioso,  formerly  the  villa  of  Napoleon, 
afterward  of  Eugkie  Beauhamais. 

The  Piazza  <fe  Merccmti  contains  some 
remains  of  old  Milan;  the  large  square 
building  in  the  centre  was  the  Palazzo  ddl 
Boffiofte,  where  assembled,  in  earlier  times, 
the  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Milan,  and  where,  at  a  later  date,  the  ducal 
courts  of  justice  sat.  Other  buildings  of  in- 
terest surround  this  piazza;  one  of  the  most 
curious  is  the  Loggia  degU  dsi ;  fnm.  the 
balcony  in  front,  the  podesta  asked  the  as- 
sent of  the  citizens  to  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  sentences  of  criminals  were 
here  proclaimed.  The  coats  of  arms  of  the 
six  quarters  of  the  city,  and  of  the  V  iscontis- 
Sforzas,  decorate  the  front.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  piazza  is  located  the  andent 
college.  By  the  side  of  the  Loggia  is  the 
ancient  Sculo  Palatina,  in  ftront  of  which 
are  statoes  of  St.  Augustln  and  Ausonins. 
This  is  the  business  pOTtion  of  the  city,  and 
some  of  the  principal  streets  are  in  this  vi- 
cinity, containing  the  best  shops  in  Milan. 

Some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Milan 
are  the  government  and  judicial  palaces. 
City  HaU,  Mint,  Custom-house,  Treasury, 
etc.  It  also  has  four  asylums,  sevend 
hospitals,  two  work-houses,  a  government 
loan  bank,  two  lycenms,  a  high  female 
school,  six  gymnasiums,  deaf  and  dumb 
school,  colleges  of  medicine,  a  military  geo- 
graphical institute,  many  primary  schools, 
and  various  societies  of  literature,  agricul- 
ture, etc. 

The  manu£EU!tnres  are  silks,  velvets, 
laces,  carpets,  goldsmiths'  wares,  hats, 
leather,  earthenwares,  etc. ;  an  extensive 
commerce  in  Parmesan  cheese  and  rice; 
and,  next  to  Venice,  it  is  the  largest  book- 
mart  in  Italy.  It  has  also  a  large  tobac- 
co manufactory.     The  living  is  quite  rea- 


sonable, and  aflbrds  great  fiuilities  for 
study  and  amusement.  The  society  is 
good. 

From  Milan  a  very  pleasant  excursion 
can  be  made  to  Lakt  Como,  Railroad  to 
the  town,  distance  28  m.  Fare,  5  f.  20  c. 
H6(elAngelo,  Population  21,000.  Como 
was  formeiiy  a  town  of  some  importance. 
It  is  surrounded  by  hills,  and  defended  by 
double  walls.  It  has  four  gates,  one  of 
which,  leading  to  Milan,  is  a  grand  speci- 
men of  architecture.  It  is  quite  celebrated 
for  its  industry  and  trade.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  an  extensive  manufacturing 
place,  the  number  of  looms  exceeding  those 
of  Lyons.  The  scenery  around  Como  is 
perfectly  fescinating,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  study,  the  desire  being  so 
great  to  look  out  constantly  upon  its  pic- 
turesque loveliness.  The  pubKc  buildings 
are  quite  numerous ;  there  are  12  church- 
es, a  lyceum  erected  by  the  French,  a  li- 
brary of  15,000  volumes,  two  female  semi- 
naries, an  ecclesiastical  college,  a  hospital, 
orphan  asylum,  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
botanic  garden,  etc.  A  handsome  casino 
has  been  added  within  a  few  years.  Its 
manufactures  are  silks,  woolen  cloths,  cot- 
ton yam,  and  soap.  The  fine  climate  of 
Como  enUces  many  visitors.  Near  the  city 
is  the  Villa  d*£ste,  now  a  hotel,  formerly 
the  residence  of  Queen  Caroline  of  Engbnd. 

The  Duomo  is  an  imposing  building,  con- 
structed of  white  marble,  of  various  styles 
of  architecture.  It  contains  some  good 
paintings,  and  many  of  the  chapels  and  al- 
tars are  exceedingly  beautiful.  In  fh)nt 
of  this  cathedral  is  a  statue  of  Pliny  the 
younger,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place, 
and  so  frequently  wrote  from  the  borders 
of  the  lake.  The  sculpturing  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  Duomo,  representing  the  Flight 
into  Egypt  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
are  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  Lake  of  Como,  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  Kogers,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  hills,  surrounded  by  ancient  and  pictur- 
esque ruins.  The  views  from  every  por- 
tion of  tills  lovely  sheet  of  water  constant- 
ly charm  the  eye.  Its  borders  are  covered 
with  villas,  belonging  to  people  of  wealth 
and  artists.  Bulwer  has  made  the  name 
of  Lake  Como  fkmiliar  to  every  one  by  his 
elaborate  description  of  it  in  the  play  of 
the  Lady  of  Lyons.  The  Count  describes  to 
Pauline  his  pidace  in  most  elaborate  lan< 
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guage :  **  A  deep  vale,  shut  out  by  Alpine 
hills  Arom  the  rude  world,  near  a  clear  lake 
margined  by  fruits  of  gold  and  whispering 
myrtles ;  {passing  softest  skies,  cloadless, 
save  with  rare  and  roseate  shadows;*' 
there,  **A  palace  lifting  to  eternal  heaven 
its  marbled  walls  from  oat  a  glossy  bower 
of  coolest  foliage  musical  with  birds."  So 
we  might  follow  up  the  description ;  but 
Nature  will  prove  more  lovely  and  attract- 
ive, and  those  who  visit  this  charming  spot 
will  undonbtedly  be  impressed  with  cdl  the 
beauties  of  scenery  which  have  inspired  so 
many  authors.     See  Switzerland. 

We  would  advise  the  traveler  now  to 
proceed  to  Florence  by  rail  vii  Parma, 
Modena,  and  Bologna,  and  return  from 
Naples  by  sea  to  Genoa.  The  rail  to  Bo- 
logna has  recently  been  finished  through  to 
Florence.  -  In  this  manner  he  will  be  able 
to  see  the  capitals  of  the  former  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Modena,  and  the  ancient  city 
of  Bologna,  and  pass  through  a  very  inter- 
esting country,  formerly  but  little  traveled 
by  Americans  before  the  opening  of  the 
railroad. 

From  Milan  to  Parma,  Fare,  17  75  fr. ; 
time,  3^  hours. 

If  not  pressed  for  time,  stop  a  day  at 
Piacenza,  in  former  times  a  very  fine  cit3% 
situated  near  the  River  Po.  Principal 
hotel  Croce  Bianco, 

Piacenza  was  founded  by  the  Komans 
200  years  before  Christ.  It  was  complete- 
ly sacked  by  the  Carthaginians  during  the 
second  Punic  War,  and,  after  numerous 
other  sieges  and  conflicts,  it  finally  passed 
during  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  house  of 
Famese.  Sforza  at  one  time  reduced  its 
citizens  to  slavery,  and  sold  10,000  of  them 
into  bondage. 

The  Piazza  de  CavalU  is  the  principal 
place  in  the  town :  it  is  finely  paved  with 
granite.  On  one  side  is  situated  the  Pa- 
lazza  del  Comune^  in  front  of  which  notice 
the  equestrian  statues  of  the  Dukes  Alex- 
ander and  Ranuccio  Famese,  executed  by 
Mocchi,  a  pupil  of  John  of  Bologna.  Alex- 
ander was  the  same  duke  who  commanded 
the  armies  of  Philip  II.  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  took  Antwerp  in  1585. 

The  DiiomOj  which  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Contrada  drilla,  is  the  prin- 
cipal church  of  Piacenza.  It  contains 
some  fine  frescoes  by  Caraccf.  Tl^e  other 
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churches  are  Santa  Maria  di  Campagna^  by 
Bramante.  Although  in  a  very  damaged 
state,  the  beautiful  frescoes  of  Pordenone 
are  still  conspicuous. 

The  church  of  Son  Sisto  is  the  richestln 
the  town :  it  contains  several  fine  paint- 
ings. It  was  for  this  church  that  Raphael 
painted  his  celebrated  Madonna  San  Sisto, 
now  the  principal  gem  in  the  gallery  at 
Dresden.  It  was  sold  in  1753  to  the  King 
of  Poland  for  $40,000.  Notice  the  monu- 
ment to  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of 
Charles  Y.,  wife  of  Octavius  Famese,  duko 
of  Parma. 

From  Piacenza  to  Parma.    Time,  1 J  hrs. 

Parma  is  finely  situated  on  the  River 
Parma,  a  branch  of  the  Po :  it  contains 
47,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotel  Al- 
bergo  delta  Posta.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Italy.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans  123  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  who  made  a  colony  of  it  under 
the  name  of  Colonia  JuUa  Augusta  Parma. 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  Guelphs  daring 
the  Middle  Ages ;  was  besieged  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  11.  in  1245.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  the  scene  of  violent  intestine 
wars  between  the  Visconti,  the  Delia  Scala, 
and  the  Terzt  From  1545  to  1731  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Famese,  at  which  time  it  became  united  to 
Spain,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma.  From  1815  to  1847  it  was  ruled  by 
Maria  Louisa,  empress  of  France,  and  wife 
to  Napoleon  I.  Since  1859  Parma  has 
ceased  to  be  an  independent  duchy ;  that 
and  the  duchy  of  Modena,  as  well  as  Tus- 
cany, have  been  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  principal  object  of  interest  is  the 
Ducal  Palace,  which  contains  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  Picture-gallery,  Library,  Mu- 
seum, Archives,  and  Famese  theatre.  The 
palace  contains  some  fine  pictures  by  Da- 
vid— the  Toilette,  and  a  splendid  portrait 
of  Maria  Louisa.  The  Picture-gallery  con- 
tuns  four  of  Correggio*s  masterpieces. 
The  principal  is  his  St.  Jerome — the  Ma- 
donna with  the  infant  Savior,  St.  Made- 
leine, and  St.  Jerome :  it  is  known  in  Italy 
under  the  name  of//  GiomOj  "The  Day," 
in  contrast  to  his  masterpiece  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Dresden,  which  is  "The  Night." 
The  entire  chamber  is  devoted  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  work,  which  is  mostly  called 
The  MadontM  di  S.  Girolamfh    His  others 
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are  the  Madonna  ditUa  ScodeIJa,  or  the 
Flight  into  Eg^'pt,  Descent  fiom  the  Cross, 
Bearing  the  CroeSj  and  his  Madonna  della 
Scala^  a  fk^sco  removed  entire  from  the 
church  of  St.  Michael :  this  last  is  in  the 
library.  The  gallery  contains  many  other 
Taluable  paintings  by  Caracci,  F.^rancia, 
and  Van  dyke.  In  the  Sculpture-gallery 
there  are  several  valuable  antiques  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Velleia.  Among  the  mod- 
em works  holioe  a  bust  of  Maiia  Louisa  by 
Canova.  The  Library  of  the  Academy  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe :  it  contains 
140,000  volumes,  100,000  engravings,  and 
12,000  pieces  of  music.  It  also  contains 
some  most  valuable  relics,  such  as  a  manu- 
script of  Petrarch,  which  belonged  to  Fran- 
cis I. ;  a  Hebrew  Psalm-book,  with  notes 
by  Martin  Luther ;  a  copy  of  the  Koran, 
found  in  1688  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Kara  Mus- 
tapha  after  the  siege  of  Vienna;  a  letter 
of  Dante,  etc.,  etc 

The  Famete  Theatre  is  also  a  most  in- 
teresting object  attached  to  the  palace:  it 
is  now  in  ruins  as  far  as  the  boxes  and 
decorations  go,  having  been  built  nearly 
250  years  ago.  It  was  capable  of  holding 
8000  people.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
;9nperb  spectacles  produced  in  Italy  for 
over  100  years.  It  was  erected  by  Ranuce 
Famese  L  in  1618,  and  took  ten  years  to 
build.  It  is  over  1000  feet  long  and  100 
wide :  the  Corinthian  columns  which  dec- 
orate the  proscenium  boxes  are  65  feet 
high.  The  architect  of  this  superb  struc- 
ture was  Aleotti. 

In  the  Museum  there  are  now  20,000 
medals  found  in  the  ruins  of  Velleia. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Duomo,  is  the  princi- 
pal religious  edifice  of  Parma ;  it  is  very 
ancient,  having  been  commenced  in  the  hi- 
ginning  of  the  12th  century.  It  is  princi- 
pally visited  by  Strangers  on  account  of  the 
frescoes  of  the  cupola,  which  were  executed 
by  Correggio,  and  were  the  last  works  of 
this  celebrated  artist,  done  between  the 
years  1522  and  1530.  Notice  in  the  chiH)el 
of  St  Agatha  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Petrarch,  who  was  archdeacon 
of  this  church.  The  third  chapel  on  the 
right  contains  a  fine  bas-relief  representing 
a  Descent  from  the  Cross.  The  Cathedral 
should  be  visited  as  near  noon  as  possible 
to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  light. 

The  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Evwgelida  is 


a  small  church,  but  in  remarkable  fine 
taste.  The  cupola  was  painted  by  Cor- 
reggio, as  well  as  numerous  other  frescoes 
therein.  Attached  to  the  chapel  is  a  con- 
vent belonging  to  the  Benedictine  order. 
It  was  from  this  church  that  the  celebnu 
ted  fresco,  the  *■'•  Coronation  of  the  Virgin," 
by  Correggio,  which  is  in  the  Library,  was 
taken.  The  convent  has  been  the  reftage 
of  numerous  illustrious  persons,  among  oth- 
ers Charles  Emanuel  of  Sardinia,  the  Popes 
Pius  VI.  and  VII.  Notice  in  the  church, 
over  a  small  door  in  the  left  transept, 'a 
painting  of  St.  John  by  Correggio. 

The  Madonna  delta  SteccattOj  buQt  in  the 
16th  century,  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  is  finely  frescoed  by  Parmeggi- 
anino  and  Anselmi.  Notice  Moses  break- 
ing the  Tables  of  the  Law  and  the  Adam 
and  Eve,  also  the  monuments  of  Rossi  and 
Sforce.  In  the  crypt  the  tomb  of  Alexan- 
der Famese  may  be  seen. 

Attached  to  the  church  of  San  Lodovico, 
a  building  of  little  merit,  fonnerly  the  Con- 
vent of  StPaul,  is  the  Camera  di  San  Paolo, 
which  was  formerly  the  parlor  of  the  ab- 
bess. It  was  decorated  in  beautiftd  fres- 
coes by  Correggio,  by  order  of  the  abbess, 
in  1519,  for  which  my  lady  has  received  no 
small  censure  by  different  writers,  one  of 
whom  says  that  these  nude  m3rthological 
figures  pertain  more  to  the  house  of  a  for- 
mer citizen  of  Herculaneum  or  Ponipeia 
than  to  the  parlor  of  an  abbess.  The  ceil- 
ing is  decorated  with  emblems  of  the  chase, 
cupids,  the  Graces,  Fortune,  Adonis,  Di- 
ana, etc.  The  room  dhould  be  visited  as 
near  noon  as  possible :  remain  in  it  some 
little  while  to  allow  your  eyes  time  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  gloom. 

Visit  the  Palazza  del  Giordano,  or  Gar- 
den of  the  Palace,  founded  by  Octavius  Far- 
nese.  At  the  foot  of  the  terrace  is  the  plain 
where  De  Coigny  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Austrians  in  1733.. 

The  principal  promenade  b  the  Stra- 
done,  a  large  boulevard  between  the  cita- 
del and  the  botanical  garden,  which,  dur- 
ing fine  weather,  is  the  rendezvous  of  prom- 
enaders  and  elegant  equipages. 

From  Parma  to  Modena,  Time^l^houm. 
(Don't  depend  too  much  on  official  railway 
(glides  in  regard  to  the  starting  of  trains 
from  this  point.  The  time  is  frequenUy 
changed.) 

Modena,  former  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
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Modena,  but  at  present,  with  the  other 
dachies,  embodied  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Principal  hotel  Albergo  Reale,  The  town 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  between  the 
Panaro  and  Secchia,  and  contains  82,000 
inhabitants.  Unless  one  has  considerable 
time  to  spare,  the  sights  of  Modena  will 
hardly  compensate  hb  stopping  here.  The 
principal  building  is  the  Ducal  Paktce, 
which  is  quite  extensive,  and  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  forojier  size  of  the  state. 
The  apartments  are  large  and  magnificent, 
and  formerly  contained  many  fine  works 
of  art.  It  has,  however,  recently  been 
converted  into  a  military  school,  and  its 
fine  collection  of  pictures  removed  to  Tu- 
rin. The  Library  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  numerous  precious  manuscripts,  among 
others  one  of  Dante,  with  his  miniature. 
The  Cathedral  dates  back  to  the  11th  cen- 
tury.  The  architect  was  Yillafhmca.  It 
was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  the 
Countess  BCathilde,  and  contains  numerous 
paintings. 

The  CafftpanUe,  or  Ghirlandina,  was 
erected  in  the  13th  century :  it  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  Northern  Italy,  measuring 
845  feet.  It  received  its  name  on  account 
of  the  garland  of  flowers  in  bronze  on  the 
summit  of  the  weathercock.  It  is  slightly 
inclined  from  the  perpendicular,  leaning 
tovrard  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  The 
former  ducal  garden  forms  the  principal 
promenade  for  the  citizens. 

The  Lajndar^  Mutaim  contains  numer- 
ous Egyptian  and  other  relics,  consisting 
of  sarcophagi,  ancieht  inscriptions,  etc. 

From  Modata  to  Bohgna,  Time,  1  hour 
(by  rail). 

Bologna,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Italy,  is  finely  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  between  the  riv- 
ers Reno,  Aposa,  and  Savena :  it  contains 
90,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotel  (and 
very  good),  San  Marco,  It  was  f(mnded 
by  the  Etruscans,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Felsina.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
190  years  befbre  Christ :  it  was  declared  a 
firee  city  by  Chariemagne,  and  became  rich 
and  powerful  by  its  commerce ;  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  sangninaiy  intestine 
quarrels  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibe- 
lines.  In  conjunction  with  the  Pope,  it 
took  the  part  of  the  Guelphs  against  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II. ;  took  his  son.  King 
Enzio,  prisoner  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Fos- 
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sata,  and  kept  him  in  custody  until  his 
dealh  twenty-two  years  after.  Is  was  the 
scene  of  the  interview  between  Pope  Leo 
X.  and  Francis  II.  of  France  in  1515,  and 
between  Clement  VII.  and  Charles  V.  in 
1580  and  1582.  In  1547  the  celebrated 
Council  of  Trent  assembled  here.  In  1796 
it  was  incorporated  by  France  in  the  Cis- 
alpine republic,  and  in  1815  was  attached 
to  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  in  1859  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Bologna  has  borne  a  most  conspicuous 
part  in  the  worid  of  arts  and  letters.  Its 
school  of  painters  numbers  such  artists 
as  the  two  Caraccis,  Domenichino,  whom 
Poussin  regarded  as  the  greatest  painter 
after  Raphael ;  Guido  Ren6,  one  of  the  meet 
brilliant  painters  of  Italy;  Guercina,  Al- 
bana,  and  Lanfranca;  with  such  later  stars 
as  Pasinelli,  who  sought  to  unite  the  beau^ 
tifhl  designs  of  Raphael  with  the  brilliant 
coloring  of  Paul  Yeronete,  and  Carlo  Cig- 
nani,  who  sought  to  associate  the  grace  of 
Correggio  with  the  science  of  Annibale 
Caraoci.  In  1119  Bologna  founded  her 
Umoertity,  the  most  ancient  and  celebra- 
ted in  the  world.  As  early  as  1216  its  pu- 
pils amounted  to  10,000.  Imerius,  who 
here  taught  jurisprudence,  was  renowned 
throughout  the  world.  Medicine,  theolo« 
gy,  and  philosophy  were  also  taught.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  doctors  were  females. 
Among  those  were  Madame  Manzolina, 
Laura  Bassi,  Clotilde  Tambroni  (a  Greek), 
and  Novella  d* Andrea :  this  last  was  so 
beautiftd  that  she  was  obliged  to  hide  her- 
self behind  a  curtain  during  her  lectures, 
that  she  might  not  distract  the  attention 
of  her  pupils  by  her  beauty.  It  was  at 
Bologna  that  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
figure  was  first  taught,  and  here,  in  1789, 
galvanism  was  first  discovered  by  Joseph 
Galvani. 

The  outside  view  of  Bologna  is  very 
fine :  its  numerous  churches  (180  in  num- 
ber), convents  (20),  and  palaces,  its  pecul- 
iar towers  and  high  arcades,  give  it  a  very 
singular  and  interesting  appearance. 

The  principal  building  is  the  Church  of 
St,  Petrotdui,  which  is  the  finest  in  the  city. 
It  was  commenced  In  1890,  and  is  built  in 
the  Tuscan-Gothic  style.  Had  it  been 
built  according  to  the  original  plans  of  Vi- 
oenzi  it  ^rould  have  been  the  longest  in  the 
world,  viz.,  644  feet  (see  the  plans  and  mod- 
els in  the  sacristy).   As  it  nowis,  it  is  only 
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880  feet  long  and  150  wide.  It  is  but- 
rounded  by  chapels,  which  are  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  building ;  most  of 
them  were  magnificently  frescoed,  bat  are 
now  much  &ded.  Notice  in  one  of  the 
chapels  on  the  left  as  you  enter  (Bacciochi) 
the  monuments  of  Elisa  Bonaparte,  her 
husband,  and  four  children :  they  are  the 
work  of  the  two  Franzoni,  and  are  of  the 
purest  white  marble.  The  altar-piece  is 
by  Costa — a  Madonna  on  the  Tlmme  sur- 
rounded by  saints.  Notice  some  very  cu- 
rious frescoes  in  the  second  chapel  on  the 
light.  On  the  floor  of  the  church  may  be 
seen  the  meridional  line  traced  by  the  as- 
tronomer Cassini  in  1653.  On  the  24Ch 
day  of  February,  1530,  Pope  Clement  YII. 
crowned  the  Emperor  Cliarles  Y .  under  the 
canopy  of  the  dioir.  This  was  the  last 
German  emperor  crowned  in  Italy.  No- 
tice, while  examining  the  models  of  the 
church,  the  bas-reliefii  by  Proporzia  di  Roe- 
si.  This  beautiful  and  most  remarkable 
young  woman,  who  was  equally  proficient 
as  an  engraver,  sculptor,  musician,  and 
painter,  was  celebrated  for  her  attachment 
to  a  young  man  named  Malvasia,  who  for 
a  long  time  was  indifferent  to  her  love  (al- 
thou(^  in  the  end  he  did  succumb).  In 
her  representation  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's 
wife,  she  carved  her  own  portrait  to  repre- 
sent the  latter  and  her  lover  that  of  Jo- 
seph. 

The  seccad  chapel  on  the  left  as  you  en- 
ter contains  a  golden  safe  let  into  the  wall 
over  the  altar :  it  contains  the  head  of  St. 
Petronius,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city. 

Next  in  importance  to  St.  Petronius  is 
the  CktKrch  ofSt,  Dommico,  founded  by  tiiat 
saint  in  the  12th  century.  St.  Dominico 
was  bom  in  Castile,  Spain,  in  1170,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  celebrated  order 
of  monks  called  the  Dominicans :  he  lived 
for  a  long  time  in  the  convent  attached  to 
this  church.  In  tbfi  chapel  of  St.  Domin^ 
ico  is  his  tomb,  surmounted  with  a  cupola, 
and  decorated  with  bas-relieft,  represent- 
ing scenes  in  the  life  of  that  saint,  by  Pia- 
sano.  A  small  kneeling  angel  in  white 
marble,  to  the  left  of  the  altar,  is  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  This  tomb  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  13th  century. 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  Chc^  of  the  Bo- 
tarjfy  which  is  ornamented  with  frescoes 
*by  Guido  and  Caracd.  Notice  on  the  left 
St.  Dominico  burning  the  Books  of  the 


Heretics.  In  this  chapel  is  the  tomb  of 
Guido  Ren6.  The  ceilii^  of  the  dome  over 
the  high  altar  was  frescoed  by  Michael 
Angelo.  Notice  in  the  left  transept  the 
preserved  body  of  Serophini  Coppone,  who 
died  400  years  ago :  wtthont  the  swathing 
of  the  E^^tian  mummies,  it  has  been  kept 
in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation. 

San  Giaeomo  Maggiore^  situated  in  the 
street  San  Donato,  near  the  tower  of  Asi- 
nelle,  was  founded  in  1267,  and  restored  in 
1862.  The  pictures  contained  in  the  dif- 
ferent  chapels  are  very  fine.  The  Madon- 
na in  the  chapel  of  the  Bentivola  family  is 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Frsncia  Fran- 
cia. 

The  Cathedral  Church  ofSt,  Pieiro^  com- 
menced in  1605,  contains  but  a  single  nave. 
The  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  over  the 
high  altar,  is  the  last  work  of  Louis  Ca- 
racd. 

Visit  the  Campo  Santo,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  si^ts  in  Bologna. 

Academia  deUa  Betta  Arti^  containing 
one  of  the  finest  picture-galleries  in  It- 
aly, is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  dty.  In  addition  to  the  gallery  of 
paintings,  it  contains  the  Arsenal,  whero 
quantities  of  arms  taken  from  different 
nations  are  stored  The  gallery  can  -  e 
visited  every  day.  It  comprises  dght 
sak>ons.  The  principal  gems  in  this  col- 
lection are  Raphael's  St,  Cecilia  in  EcHO" 
tks,  one  of  his  masterpieces.  It  was  re- 
moved to  Paris  by  Napoleon  I.,  but  re- 
turned in  1815.  The  Death  of  St.  Peter,  by 
Domenichino;  Sameon  destroying  the  Phi- 
listinesy  by  Guido.  The  Madonna  della 
Pieti^  by  the  same  artist.  The  Baptism  of 
CliristjbyAlbana:  it  was  finom  this  picture 
that  Domenichino  took  his  ideas  for  his 
masterpiece  at  Rome.  The  Martgrdom  of 
St.  Agnes,  by  Domenichino,  for  a  long  time 
the  prindpal  object  of  attraction  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  The  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  by  Guido.  The  Ma- 
donna,  with  St,  Augustine  and  other  saints, 
by  Francia.  The  Apparition  of  the  Savior 
to  Mary  Magdalen  under  the  figure  of  a 
gardener,  by  Calvart. 

A  fee  of  one  franc  is  expected  by  the 
custodian. 

In  the  Bee-de^haussie  may  be  seen  the 
pictures  of  the  living  artists  of  Bologna. 
The  studio  of  Baruzzi,  one  of  Italy's  best 
sculptors,  should  be  visited :  he  was  a  pu- 
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pil  of  Canova's,  and  his  Venuses  are  justly 
celebrated. 

The  UrdvergUff  and  Mtueum  o/Aniiquides 
should  also  be  visited :  the  last-named  con- 
tains a  library  of  200,000  volumes.  The 
great  savan,  Joseph  Mezzofanti,  who  was 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1776,  was  formerly  li- 
brarian here.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  by 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  At  the  age  of  86  he 
fpoke  fluently  18  languages,  and  at  his 
death  42.  There  is  also  a  public  library, 
open  from  10  until  2. 

The  distance  from  Bologna  to  Florence 
rta  Pistoia  is  open  by  rail  the  whole  dis- 
tance. 


Pigtoia^  finely  situated  a  mile  distant 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ombrone,  a 
branch  of  the  Arno,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  and  contains  a  population  of 
12,000.  Principal  hotels  Jl  Giobo  and  Stella 
d*Oro.  Pistoia  gave  birth  during  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  two  powerful  factions 
the  "BUcks"  and  "Whites,"  originally 
the  same  fSunily,  which  for  a  long  time  des- 
olated the  country.  Some  of  the  members 
of  this  family,  which  was  closely  connect- 
ed, were  playing  cards  in  a  tavern,  when 
one  of  them  grossly  insulted  and  wouiided 
another,  who,  in  turn,  laid  in  ambuscade  for 
the  brother  of  the  insulter,  Judge  Vanni, 
whom  he  severely  wounded;  but  the  fa- 
ther of  the  young  man,  knowing  the  cus- 
toms of  the  times,  and  wishing  to  appease 
the  family  of  Vanni,  sent  his  son  to  the 
judge,  but,  instead  of  being  disarmed  by 
this  submission,  they  cut  off  the  hand  of 
the  young  man,  and  in  this  state  returned 
it  to  his  father,  whose  thirst  for  vengeance 
was  entered  into  by  every  member  of  his 
immediate  family. 

Pistoia  is  a  commercial  town,  with  nu- 
merous manufactories  of  cloths,  arms,  and 
organs.  Pistols  were  originally  manufac- 
tured in  this  town,  hence  the  name.  There 
are  several  fine  churches  in  Pistoia  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  Ca- 
thedral deserve  particular  notice :  some  of 
them  are  by  the  famous  Andrea  della  Rob- 
bia.  Notice  particularly  the  monument 
of  the  poet  Cino.  The  l)as-reliefs  of  the 
church  of  St.  Andrea,  by  Giovanni  da  Pisa, 
are  well  worth  particular  notice. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  delT  Umilla 
is  the  finest  church  in  the  city :  it  is  of  oc- 
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tagon  form  and  in  the  Corinthian  order. 
It  was  constructed  by  Vitoni,  a  pupil  of 
Bramante,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
centur^'.  It  contains  several  fine  paint- 
ings. 

The  palace  of  Prince  Rospigliosi  con- 
tains some  very  fine  pictures. 

To  Florence  the  distance  by  rail  is  one 
hour. 

[In  one  hour  fVom  Milan  we  pass  through 
the  battle-field  of  Magenta,  and  soon  arrive 
at  the  ancient  tewn  of  Novara,  Hotels, 
Alhergo  de  tre  Riy  Albergo  d* Italia.  Pop- 
ulation 29,000.  No  vara  is  situated  upon 
rising  ground  above  the  plain  of  Terdop^ 
pia,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  forti- 
fications which  had  witnessed  many  an 
attack,  but  they  have  now  mostly  passed 
away.  Monte  Rosa  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage from  this  point;  the  plain  around 
is  highly '  cultivated,  but,  owing  to  the 
marshv  soil,  the  neighborhood  is  unheal- 
thy. 

It  was  to  the  south  of  this  town,  almost 
in  its  suburbs,  that  occurred  on  the  28d 
of  March,  1849,  the  sanguinary  action  be* 
tween  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese, 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  abdication  of  the  brave  an^ 
chivalrous  Carlo  Alberto.  That  unfortu- 
nate sovereign,  pressed  by  the  democratic 
party  at  Tnrin,  denounced  the  armistice 
into  which  he  had  entered  in  August  of 
the  preceding  year,  after  his  unsuccessful 
campaign  of  Adige  and  the  Mincio,  and 
prepared  to  invade  the  Austrian  tenitory 
by  crossing  the  Tlcino  on  the  21st  of  March. 
On  the  same  day  the  veteran  Radetsky  in- 
vaded the  Piedmontese  tenitory  by  cross- 
ing the  same  river  at  Pavia  with  a  well- 
equipped  army  of  60,000  men  in  four  di- 
visions. Without  losing  a  moment,  his 
advanced  guard  was  put  into  motion  in 
the  direction  of  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Piedmontese  army,  then  lying  between 
Novara  and  TrecAte.  After  a  hard-fought 
action  at  Mortara  on  the  2l8t,  in  which 
the  Piedmontese  were  worsted,  the  Austri- 
ans advanced  upon  Novara,  where  both 
armies  were  engaged  on  the  28d — ^the  Aus- 
trians under  Radetsky,  the  Piedmontese 
commanded  by  the  Polish  general  Cher- 
worowski,  under  the  king  in  person.  The 
site  of  the  battle  is  a  little  south  of  the 
town,  in  tlie  space  separating  the  Agogna' 
and  Terdoppia  streams.     The  heat  of  the 
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action  was  between  Olengo  and  the  chap- 
el of  La  Bicocca,  about  one  mile  south  of 
Kovara,  on  the  road  to  Mortara.  The 
Piedmontese  performed  prodigies  of  valor, 
led  on  by  Carlo  Alberto  and  his  sons,  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy  (the  present  king)  and 
Genoa.  The  conflict  lasted  during  the 
whole  day,  and  at  its  close  the  Piedmont- 
ese retired  through  the  town,  committing 
some  acts  of  pillage  and  disorder.  On  the 
26th  of  March  an  armistice  was  signed,  in 
which  Badetsky  showed  much  generosity 
as  a  victor,  the  whole  campaign,  from  the 
crossing  of  the  Po  at  Pavia,  having  only 
lasted  five  days. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Novara  are 
the  Cathedral,  the  Dominican  church,  the 
church  of  St.  Gaudenzio,  etc. 

The  Duomo  is  a  fine  edifice,  although 
both  exterior  and  interior  have  been  great- 
ly damaged.  The  high  altar  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  workmanship.  The  pavement, 
composed  of  black  and  white  mosaic,  was 
laid  in  the  Roman  manner  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  figures  of  birds  in  the  me- 
dallion represent  their  subjects  in  an  inter- 
esting manner,  as  follows :  the  Pelican, 
emblematical  of  the  love  of  oar  Savior ;  the 
Phoenix,  of  the  resurrection ;  the  Stork,  of 
filial  piety,  etc.  There  are  many  other 
relics  in  this  Duomo  which  will  interest 
the  traveler.  Church  of  San  Pietro  cU  Ho- 
aarw  is  celebrated  for  being  the  spot  where 
the  sentence  was  passed  upon  Frati  Dol- 
cino  in  1807.  Ho  and  Margaret,  the  beau- 
tiful nun,  whom  he  abducted  from  her  con- 
vent, were  burned  alive  March  23d,  1807. 
The  Baailica  of  San  Gcatdenzio  was  erected 
to  commemorate  the  name  of  the  patron 
saint  and  first  bishop  of  Novara.  One  of 
the  chapels  contains  a  superior  work  of 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  consisting  of  six  apart- 
ments. The  subject  is  the  Nativity,  with 
Madonna  and  Child,  and  saints  with  at- 
tending angel.  A  lofty  bell-tower  is  at- 
tached to  this  church,  which  is  visible  for 
a  long  distance,  and  forms  quite  an  attract- 
ive and  conspicuous  object. 

Novara  has  a  number  of  public  build- 
ings, many  convents,  several  hospitals  and 
colleges,  a  theatre,  and  a  government  bank. 
The  manufinctures  are  chiefly  silk,  linen 
fabrics,  and  leather. 

If  travelers  intend  retammg  from  Italy 
via  Mt.  Cenis,  they  had  better  proceed  di- 
rect to  Genoa  via  Alexandria.    If  there  be 


any  doubts  about  returning  that  way,  they 
had  better  proceed  from  Novara  to  Turin, 
and,  after  visiting  the  late  capital  of  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  proceed  direct  to  Genoa. 

Frotn  Novara  to  Alexandria,  distance  41 
miles ;  fare,  6  f.  60  c.  Hotel,  Albergo  Nuo^ 
ro.  Alexandria  has  a  population  of  64,000, 
and  is  the  most  remarkable  monument  of 
the  Lombard  League,  situated  between  the 
Tanaro  and  Bormida.  By  the  sovereigns 
of  tho  bouse  of  Savoy  it  has  been  strong- 
ly fortified.  The  most  prominent  and  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  city  is  the  citadel, 
built  in  1728.  In  the  centre  of  the  for- 
tress, which  is  immensely  large,  is  a  par- 
ish church,  extensive  armories,  and  bar- 
racks. The  Duomo, — Principal  work  of 
art  in  this  building  is  the  colossal  statue 
of  St.  Joseph  of  Parodi.  Of  the  palaces, 
the  finest  specimen  is  the  Palazzo  GhUmo, 
built  by  Count  Alfieri,  now  belonging  to 
the  king. 

There  are  but  few  attractions  in  Alex- 
andria. In  April  and  October  two  large 
business  fairs  are  held  here,  and  goods  are 
arranged  and  sold  in  a  kind  of  bazar  erect- 
ed for  this  purpose.  It  is  both  expensive 
and  inconvenient  to  stop  in  the  city  while 
these  fkirs  are  going  on.  Alexandria  was 
founded  in  the  12th  century.  It  has  al- 
ways been  considered  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  Italy  on  the  side  of  France.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  silk,  cloth,  and  lin- 
en. Churches  are  numerous ;  there  are 
also  hospitals,  a  town  house,  gymnasium, 
theatre,  public  library,  etc. 

The  battle-field  of  Marengo  lies  a  little 
east  of  the  town.  This  was  one  of  Napo- 
leon's hardest-fought  battles.  Abbott,  in 
his  Life  of  Napoleon,  describes  this  action : 

'  *  Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  June,  Melas,  the  Austrian  general, 
having  accumulated  40,000  men,  including 
7000  cavalry  and  200  pieces  of  cannon,  made 
an  impetuous  assault  upon  the  French,  but 
20,000  in  number,  drawn  up  upon  the  plain 
of  Marengo.  Desaix,  with  a  reserve  of 
6000  men,  was  at  such  a  distance,  nearly 
30  miles  from  Marengo,  that  he  could  not 
possibly  be  recalled  before  the  close  of 
the  day.  The  danger  was  frightful  tliat 
the  French  would  be  entirely  cut  to  pieces 
Ijefore  any  succor  could  arrive.  But  the 
quick  ear  of  Desaix  caught  the  sound  of 
the  heavy  cannonade  as  it  came  booming 
over  the  plain  like  distant  thunder.     He 
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sprang  from  his  conch  and  listened.  The 
heavy  and  anintemipted  roar  prochumed 
a  pitched  battle,  and  he  was  alarmed  for 
his  beloved  chief.  Immediately  he  roused 
his  troops,  and  they  started  upon  the  rush 
to  saccor  their  comrades.  Napoleon  dis- 
patched courier  after  courier  to  hurry  the 
division  along,  while  his  troops  stood  firm 
through  terrific  hours  as  their  ranks  were 
plowed  by  the  murderous  discharges  of 
thefar  foes.  At  last  the  destruction  was  too 
awful  for  mortal  man  to  endure.  Many 
divisions  of  the  army  broke  and  fled,  ciy- 
ing,  Mtf  (s  lost:  taoe  him$elfwho  ccmP 

**A  scene  of  frightfhl  disorder  ensued. 
The  whole  plain  was  covered  with  ftigi- 
tives,  swept  like  an  inundation  before  the 
multitudinous  Austrians.  Napoleon  still 
held  a  few  squares  together,  who  slowly 
and  sullenly  retreated,  while  200  pieces  of 
artillery,  closely  pressing  them,  poured  in- 
cessant death  into  their  ranks.  Every  foot 
of  ground  was  left  encumbered  with  the 
dead.  It  was  now  8  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Melas,  exhausted  with  toil,  and  as- 
sured that  he  had  gained  a  comi^ete  vic- 
tory, left  General  Zach  to  finish  the  work. 
He  retired  to  his  head-quarters,  and  im- 
mediately dispatched  couriers  over  all  En- 
rope  to  announce  the  great  victory  of  Ma- 
rengo. *  Melas  is  too  sanguine,*  said  an 
Austrian  veteran,  who  had  before  encoun- 
tered Napoleon  at  Areola  and  Rivoli ;  '  de- 
pend upon  it,  our  day's  work  is  not  yet 
done.  Napoleon  will  be  yet  upon  us  with 
his  reserve.'  Just  then  the  anxious  eye 
of  the  First  Consul  espied  the  solid  col- 
umns of  Desaix  entering  the  plain.  De- 
saix,  plunging  his  spun  into  his  horse, 
outstripped  all  the  rest,  and  galloped  into 
the  presence  of  Napoleon.  As  he  cast  a 
glance  over  the  wild  confusion  and  devas- 
tation of  the  field,  he  exclaimed  hurriedly, 
*  I  see  that  the  battle  is  lost.  I  suppose  I 
can  do  no  more  for  you  than  to  secure  your 
retreat.'  *  By  no  means, '  Napoleon  replied, 
with  apparently  as  much  composure  as  if 
he  had  been  sitting  by  his  own  fireside ; 
Hhe  battle,  I  trust,  is  ^dned.  Charge  with 
your  column.  The  disordered  troops  will 
rally  in  your  rear.'* 

"Like  a  rock,  Desaix,  with  his  solid 
phalanx  of  10,000  men,  met  the  on-rolling 
billow  ot  Austrian  victory.  At  the  same 
time,  Napoleon  dispatched  an  order  to  Kel- 
lerman  with  his  cavalry  to  charge  the  tri- 
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umphant  column  of  the  Austrians  in  flank. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  field  was  changed.  Napoleon 
rode  along  the  lines  of  those  on  the  retreat, 
exclaiming,  *  My  friends,  we  have  retreat- 
ed far  enough.  It  is  now  our  turn  to  ad- 
vance. Recollect  that  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  sleeping  on  the  field  of  battle.* 

"The  fugitives,  reanimated  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  reserve,  immediately  rallied 
in  their  rear.  The  double  charge  in  front 
and  flank  was  instantly  made.  The  Aus- 
trians were  checked  and  staggered.  A 
tornado  of  bullets  from  Desaix*s  division 
swept  their  ranks.  They  poured  an  an- 
swering volley  into  the*bosoms  of  the 
French.  A  bullet  pierced  the  heart  of 
Desaix,  and  he  fell,  and  almost  immediate- 
ly expired.  His  last  words  were,  *  Tell  the 
first  Consul  that  my  only  regret  in  dying 
is  to  have  perished  before  having  done 
enough  to  live  in  the  recollection  of  pos- 
teritv.* 

"  The  soldiers,  who  devotedly  loved  him, 
saw  his  faWf  and  rushed  more  madly  on  to 
avenge  his  death.  The  swollen  tide  of 
uproar,  confusion,  and  dismay  now  turned, 
and  rolled  in  surging  billows  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Hardly  one  moment  now 
elapsed  before  the  Austrians,  flushed  wiili 
victory,  found  themselves  overwhelmed  by 
defeat.  In  the  midst  of  this  terrific  scene, 
an  aid  rode  up  to  Napoleon  and  said,  *  De- 
saix is  dead.*  But  a  moment  before  they 
were  conversing  side  by  side.  Napoleon 
pressed  his  head  convulsively  with  his 
hand,  and  exclaimed  mournfully,  *  Why  is 
it  not  permitted  me  to  weep  !*  Victor}'  at 
snch  a  price  is  dear. 

**  The  French  now  made  the  welkin  rin;t 
with  shouts  of  victory.  Indescribable  dis- 
may filled  the  Austrian  ranks  as  wildly 
they  rushed  before  their  unrelenting  pur- 
suers. Their  rout  was  utter  and  hopeless. 
When  the  sun  went  down  on  this  field  of 
blood,  after  twelve  hours  of  the  most  frights 
ful  carnage,  a  scene  was  presented  horrid 
enough  to  appal  the  heart  of  a  demon. 
More  than  20,000  human  beings  were 
strewn  upon  the  ground,  the  dying  and 
the  dead  weltering  in  gore,  and  in  every 
conceivable  form  of  disfiguration.  Horses, 
with  limbs  torn  from  their  bodies,  were 
struggling  in  convulsive  agonies.  Frag- 
ments of  guns  and  swords,  and  of  military 
wagons  of  every  description,  were  strewed 
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ground  in  wild  ndn.  Frequent  piercing 
cries,  which  agony  extorted  from  the  faio- 
QTBted  victims  of  war,  roee  above  the  gen- 
eral moanings  of  angnish,  which,  lilce  wail- 
ings  of  the  storm,  fell  heavily  upon  the  ear. 
The  shades  of  night  were  now  descending 
upon  this  awfol  scene  of  misery.  The  mal- 
titude  of  the  wounded  was  so  great  that, 
notwithstanding  tiie  utmost  exertions  of 
the  surgeons,  hour  after  hour  of  the  long 
night  lingered  away,  while  thousands  of 
the  wounded  and  the  dying  bit  the  dust  in 
tlietr  agony.*' 


TURIN. 

From  Hovcara  to  Turin,  69  miles.  The 
principal  hotel  b  the  Hotel  de  VEwrope,  op- 
posite the  king's  palace,  one  of  the  beet  in 
Europe,  magnificently  furnished,  and  con- 
taining all  the  comforts  of  a  private  palace. 
At  this  hotel  liberal  arrangements  can  be 
made  by  those  desiring  a  lengthened  visit 

Turin  has  a  population  (1862)  of  214,000. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed ;  the  last 
injuries  it  received  were  in  the  year  1566, 
at  which  time  the  suburbs  were  demolish- 


ed, also  the  amphitheatre,  and  many  other 
Roman  remains.  The  reconstruction  of 
the  city  was  commenced  by  Emanuele  Fil- 
iberto  and  Carlo  Emanuele  I. ;  it  is,  how« 
ever,  more  deeply  indebted  to  Carlo  £man« 
uele  II.  and  Vittoiia  Amadeo  II.  The 
three  late  kings  and  tlie  reigning  monarch 
have  done  still  more  to  increase  its  im- 
provements. It  was  made  a  military  sta- 
tion by  Julius  Cesar  on  the  faivasion  of 
Gaul.  In  812  a  great  victory  was  gained 
over  Maxentius  by  Constantine  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  Dukes  of  Savoy 
took  possession  of  it  in  1082,  and  it  became 
their  capital  in  1281 ;  through  Francis  I., 
the  French,  in  1686,  took  possession,  and 
retained  it  for  26  years ;  they  again  took 
it  in  1640.  In  1706  it  was  invested  with  a 
most  powerful  French  army,  and  the  prep- 
aration for  this,  the  most  celebrated  of  Tu- 
rin's sieges^  was  immense ;  the  talents  of 
Prince  Engine  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  se- 
cured an  easy  victory  over  the  French  Sep- 
tember 7th  of  the  same  year. 

Turin  is  situated  between  the  Dora  Ri- 
paria  and  the  Po,  just  beyond  the  junction 
of  these  two  rivers;  it  is  of  an  ovid  shape, 
four  miles  in  circuit ;  it  is  now  an  unforti- 
fied toWn,  situated  in  a  well- watered  plain, 
richly  cultivated,  approached  by  four  roads 
lined  with  forest  trees.  The  city  makes 
but  little  show  at  a  distance,  in  consequence 
of  being  built  on  a  flat ;  there  are  not  many 
domes  and  towers,  nor  are  they  lofty,  and 
on  looking  down  upon  the  city  fhAn  the 
surrounding  hills,  the  red  tile  roofs  give  it 
a  dingy  and  unpleasant  appearance ;  how- 
ever, its  clean  streets,  fine  hotels,  and  the 
regularity  of  its  formation  cause  it  to  be 
much  admired.  There  b  not  a  mean-look- 
ing house  in  the  city,  and  even  the  resi- 
dences of  the  poorer  classes  are  almost  pal- 
aces. 

"  Turin  forms  a  perfect  contrast  with  all 
the  cities  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
in  Italy ;  it  b  new,  Aresh,  and  regular,  in- 
stead of  antique  and  in  decay;  and  the 
buildings  all  alike  are  collectively  magnifi- 
cent, if  not  quite  so  in  detail,  the  material 
being  only  brick  coated  over  in  imitation 
of  stone.  A  profusion  of  running  watet 
keeps  the  fine  wide  pavement  clean.  All 
round  the  town,  ancient  trees,  of  luxuriant 
growth,  oppose  their  impenetrable  shade  to 
the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun.  The  views 
of  the  Alps  arc  magnificent.*' 
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^  Who  first  beholdd  thoiie  everla<ilng  clottdti, 
Seed-time  aod  liarvott,  morning,  noou,  and 

night, 
sun  where  they  were,  steadfast,  immovable: 
Who  first  beholds  the  Alps  that  mighty  cliain 
Of  mountains  stretching  on  from  eaHt  to  west 
So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  etliereal. 
As  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  cartli, 
lint  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 
A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  informs  liim  *tis  a  moment 
Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for- 
ever. 

*^To  me  they  seemed  the  barrlern  of  a  world, 
Saying  thus  far,  no  farther !  and  as  o'er 
The  level  plain  I  traveled  silently, 
Nearing  them  more  and  more  day  after  day, 
ily  wandering  thoughts  my  only  company, 
And  they  before  mo  still,  oft  as  I  looked 
A  strange  delight,  mingled  with  fear,  came 

o'er  mc, 
A  wonder  as  at  things  I  had  not  heard  of! 
<  )ft  as  I  looked  I  felt  as  thougli  it  were 
For  me  tlic  first  time.'* 

The  climats  of  Tnriu  i.^  chanpceablc,  and, 
at  most  times,  disagreeable.  A  lovely 
rango  of  hills,  called  the  ColUna  di  TorinOj 
rise  beyond  the  Po  to  the  height  of  1600 
feet ;  many  beautiful  villas,  with  gardens 
attached,  are  situated  upon  the  summit. 
The  architecture  of  the  city  is  attributed 
to  tyro  celebrated  persons,  Goarini,  em- 
ployed by  Carlo  Emanucle  II.,  and  juva- 
/a,  i)y  Vittoria  Amadeo  II. 

The  Duomo. — ^This  is  the  oldest  of  the 
sacred  buildings  of  Turin,  founded  origin- 
ally about  the  year  602  by  Agilulph,  king  of 
the  Lombards.  It  has  been  much  admired 
for  its  appearance ;  the  interior  has  recent- 
ly been  decorated  with  frescoes,  among 
which  is  a  copy  of  the  Cenaoola  of  DaYIn- 
ci.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  few  mon- 
uments in  the  Cathedral  is  that  of  Claude 
Seyssell,  archbishop  of  Turin.  In  the  chap- 
el of  Santo  Sinode  is  preserved  the  wind- 
ing-sheet of  our  Savior.  This  Cathedral 
was  formerly  one  of  the  wealthiest  church- 
es in  Italy,  possessing  as  it  did  immensely 
valuable  treasures  in  the  way  of  vases, 
images,  candlesticks,  etc.  The  greater 
part  of  them,  however,  have  been  sold  to 
pay  for  the  erection  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Po  in  this  city,  and  to  improve  the 
Tuileries  at  Paris,  and  building  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli.  In  the  MocrUty  b  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin  under  a  silver-gilt  canopy.  On 
the  8th  of  September  a  procession  takes 
place  in  honor  of  the  nativity  of  the  Vir- 
gin, also  to  commemorate  the  deliverance 
of  the  city  from  the  French ;  the  lUumina- 
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tions  at  the  time  of  these  processions  are 
verj'  beautiful. 

The  Chopd  of  Santo  Sindone  is  one  of 
the  best  efforts  of  Guarini.  In  the  capi- 
tals of  the  columns  the  crown  of  thorns  is 
exquisitely  interwoven  with  the  acanthus 
leaves.  The  altar  is  of  black  marble,  and 
the  shrine  which  is  placed  upon  it  is  of 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  suspend- 
ed from  either  side  arc  four  silver  lamps, 
presented  by  the  late  queen ;  the  pave- 
ment is  beautifully  inlaid  with  bronze 
stars.  Monuments  to  four  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious members  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
have  been  place<l  around  the  sanctuary  by 
the  late  king,  Charles  Albert.  Here  also 
is  a  sitting  statue  of  the  late  queen,  Marie 
Adelaide. 

Church  of  La  Consolaia  is  located  oppo- 
site to  the  handsome  column  of  granite 
upon  which  is  placed  a  statue  of  the  Virgin 
of  the  Consolation  after  the  cessation  of 
the  cholera. 

Church  of  del  Corpus  Domini,  designed  by 
Count  Alfieri,  is  one  of  the  grandest  and 
richest  in  Turin.  In  this  church  are  three 
I)ainting8  representing  a  miracle  which  oc- 
curred in  1458,  namely,  the  recovery  of  a 
piece  of  sacramental  plate  which  contained 
the  blessed  wafer.  It  was  stolen  by  a  sol- 
dier during  the  pillage  of  Exilles.  While 
passing  the  church  door,  the  vase  fell  from 
the  back  of  the  ass  which  was  carrying  it 
to  the  ground,  and  it  was  entiroly  de- 
stroyed. The  wafer  ascended  into  the  air, 
and,  surrounded  with  rays  of  most  brilliant 
light,  romained  suspended  until  it  was  tak- 
en possession  of  by  the  bishop,  who  came 
out  to  receive  it. 

The  Palazzo  Royai  is  located  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city,  in  the  Piaxza  di  CcuUUo^  a 
large,  elegant  square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  former  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Savoy.  The  arohitecture  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace is  not  particularly  attractive,  but  the 
apartments  are  large  and  richly  adorned. 
Tliere  are  many  paintings  by  artists  of  the 
Flemish  school  and  others,  including  Ti- 
tian, Guerdno,  Albani,  and  Mnrillo.  There 
is  also  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Amadeus 
I.  The  gardens  attached  to  the  palace  are 
open  daily  to  the  public,  and  are  a  fiuh- 
ionable  resort.  The  gates  which  separate 
the  palace  firom  the  Piazza  are  very  mag- 
nificent— statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
designed  by  Sangiorgio.     In  the  private 
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library  of  the  king,  which  is  very,  extens- 
ive, are  40,000  printed  volames  and  200 
MSS.,  some  of  vliich  are  very  carions. 

Armoria  Regia^  adjoining  the  royal  pal- 
ace, is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Turin. 
It  has  been  carefully  arranged  by  Count 
Seyssell  d*Aix.  The  contributions  have 
l>een  very  numerous  fh>m  private  individ- 
uals and  public  institutions.  There  are 
many  valuable  relics :  among  them  is  the 
cuirass  worn  by  Prince  Eugene  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Turin,  when  the  French  were  de- 
feated; full  suit  of  Duke  Emannele  Fili- 
berto,  worn  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin ; 
cuirass  worn  by  Carlo  Emanuele  III.  at 
the  battle  of  Guastalla ;  staff  of  AUbnso  di 
Ferrari ;  two  beautifully  ornamented  suits 
which  belonged  to  Antonio  llartoningo  of 
Brescia ;  also  shields,  targets,  helmets,  and 
some  delicate  stilettos,  which  were  carried 
by  the  Italian  ladies ;  a  crescent  attribu- 
ted to  Beuvenuto  Cdlini,  and  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  Labors  of  Hercules.  The 
collection  of  fire-arms  as  specimens  of  art 
will  be  found  interesting. 

Royal  GaUery  ofPcdfdinga  contains  a  fine 
collection.  Among  the  most  valuable  is 
the  Madonna  della  Tenda,  on  wood,  by  Ra- 
phael. It  is  of  great  beauty,  and  has  been 
purchased  by  a  great  number  of  persons, 
the  last  purchaser  having  given  75,000 
francs  for  it ;  Pharaoh^s  daughter  finding 
Moses,  by  Paul  Veronese,  into  which  paint- 
ing he  has  introduced  his  own  portrait ; 
Mary  Magdalene  washing  the  feet  of  our 
Savior  at  the  table  of  the  Pharisee ;  alle- 
gorical painting  of  the  four  elements, 
Earth,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water ;  Holy  FamUy, 
by  Tandyke.  The  paintings  of  the  Bat- 
tles, by  Hngtemberg,  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. 

Mu$eum  of  Antiqitkiet. — This  collection 
has  acquired  much  importance  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Huseo  Egizzo.  There  are 
many  interesting  relics  which  should  be 
carefully  examined.  The  statues,  bronzes, 
etc,  deserre  great  merit ;  also  the  Etrus- 
can vases  and  medals,  which  are  very  va- 
rious and  valuable. 

Mutewn  of  Natural  HUtory  possesses  a 
mineralogies!  odlectlon  which  is  very  fine, 
and  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  persons 
who  are  interested  and  familiar  with  such 
specimens.  The  zoological  department  has 
been  much  increased  and  improved  during 
the  past  few  years,  under  the  care  of  Pro- 


fessor di  FilippL    There  is  a  laige  collec- 
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'  The  UfdversUa  RecUe  is  a  magnificent 
building,  and  possesses  many  relics  and  in- 
scriptions worthy  of  examination.  It  is  a 
fiourishing  institution,  employing  60  pro- 
fessors, and  which,  with  the  University  of 
Grenoa,  forms  the  two  educational  estab- 
lishments of  the  monarchy.  The  library 
contains  120,000  printed  volumes  and  a 
vast  oollectioc  of  MSS.  The  University 
was  founded  in  1405,  and  has  five  faculties, 
consisting  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  sur- 
gery, and^e  arts.  It  is  usually  attended 
by  1200  students. 

The  PicuMa  di  San  CaWb.— This  is  the 
principal  and  finest  square  in  Turin.  In 
it  is  located  the  statue  of  Emanuele  Fili- 
berto,  presented  to  the  dty  by  King  Carlo 
Alberto.  The  subjects  represented  are  the 
Battle  of  St.  Quentin  and  the  Treaty  of 
Ch&teau  Cambresis.  It  was  designed  in 
the  ablest  manner  by  Baron  Marochetti. 

The  Piazza  Sutini  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  the  fine  granite  obelisk  being  lo- 
cated in  its  centre  to  commemorate  histor- 
ical events.     It  was  erected  in  1853. 

The  Piazza  Vkioria  Emanuele  ^  located  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Contrada  del  Po.  It 
is  vast  in  size,  and  regular,  and  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  Po.  At  the  east  end  is 
the  bridge  which  connects  the  Piazza  with 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  termi- 
nates in  front  of  the  church  of  La  Gran  Ma- 
dre  di  Dio.  The  bridge  was  erected  by  the 
French  in  1810,  and  completed  by.Vittoria 
Emanuele  II. 

The  Palaces  of  Turin  are  not  particular- 
ly remarkable.  The  Palazzo  Carignano 
is  associated  with  many  historical  inci- 
dents ;  here  the  Constitution  was  proclaim- 
ed in  1821.  The  old  palace  of  the  Savoys, 
now  converted  into  the  Palazzo  Madonna, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful Piazza  dell  Castello.  It  has  four 
fh>ntB,  all  designed  differently.  In  1718 
it  was  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  Mada- 
ma  Reale,  motlier  of  King  Victor  Amadous 
II.  The  towers  are  about  all  that  remains 
of  that  old  castle. 

Theatres. — ^There  are  many  theatres  in 
Turin ;  the  most  important,  however,  is  the 
Teatro  Regie,  designed  by  Count  Alfieri, 
who  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  educated 
a  lawyer ;  his  preference,  however,  was  for 
architecture,  which  caused  him  to  revere 
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the  names  of  those  celebrated  in  the  art, 
such  as  Michael  Angelo,  and  others.  He 
was  employed  by  Carlo  Emanuele  II.  apon 
thb  theatre,  which  proved  his  fortune,  as 
he  was  afterward  appointed  court  archi- 
tect, and  became  the  recipient  of  numer- 
ous  fiivors.  He  was  esteemed  the  best  ar- 
chitect of  his  time. 

The  CkaritabU  JntUtuHont  of  Turin  are 
quite  numerous.  The  most  interesting  is 
the  Ritiro  della  Rosina,  originally  founded 
by  Roso  Govona  for  the  benefit  of  thoae 
persons  who  desire  to  earn  their  owb  liv- 
ing. There  is  also  a  Magdalehe  Institu- 
tion, founded  by  the  Baroness  Barol. 

liie  numitfactures  are  principally  silk 
goods.  The  printing  business  is  carried 
on  extensively. 

At  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from 
Turin  is  situated  the  magnificent  church 
of  La  SupfrgcL,  erected  according  to  a  vow 
made  by  Victor  Amadeus  (Duke  of  Savoy) 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  and  as  a  testimony 
of  gratitude  to  the  God  of  Battles  for  hav- 
ing given  him  a  victor}'  over  the  enemy. 
It  was  on  this  spot  that  he  and  Prince  Eu- 
gene met  to  concert  their  plans  for  the  at- 
tack of  the  French  and  the  deliverance  of 
the  city  in  1706.  The  fine,  stately  appear- 
ance of  this  edifice  is  greatly  increased  by 
its  beautiful  columns  of  different-colored 
marble.  The  altars  are  decorated  with 
fine  sculpture  instead  of  paintings;  the 
pavement  is  of  variegated  marble,  and  ev- 
eiy  other  portion  of  the  building  is  equal- 
ly elegant.  From  the  cupola,  into  iHiich 
every  person  should  ascend,  a  glorious 
view  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. This  church  is  the  resting-place  of 
the  Prince  of  Savoy ;  Carlo  Alberto  was 
interred  here  in  1849. 


GENOA. 

Genoa,  a  celebrated  city  of  North  Italy, 
formerly  capital  of  an  independent  repub- 
lic, and  now  of  a  province  ci  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name.  Hotels,  Croks  de 
Malta  (one  of  the  best  in  Italy),  and  ff.de 
Quaire  NoHohb — veiy  good. 

Genoa  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity ;  it 
contains  a  populstion  of  138,000.  In  the 
11th  centn^,  after  many  vicisritudes,  she 
became  the  capital  of  an  independent  re- 
public, and  by  her  extensive  commerce, 
and  her  settlements  and  dependencies  in 
various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Sea,  was  greatly  distinguished.  Ri- 
val interests  involved  the  Genoese  in  a 
long-continued  conflict  with  the  republics 
of  Pisa  and  Venice ;  the  latter  was  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  occurring  between  the  years  1376 
and  1882.  The  Venetians  were  defeated 
at  Polo,  and,  had  the  Genoese  immediate- 
ly followed  up  their  successes,  would  have 
taken  Venice;  but,  by  their  procrastina- 
tion, allowed  the  Venetians  sufficient  time 
to  recover  from  the  dilemma  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown,  and  were  thereby 
compiled  to  retire.  From  that  date  Ven- 
ice gained  the  ascendency.  The  govern- 
ment of  Genoa  was  for  a  long  time  in  a 
revolutionary  state,  and  contests  were  con- 
stantly arising  between  the  nobility  and 
citizens.  It  was  not  untU  1756  that  it  be- 
came tranquiL  In  1797  the  city  was  taken 
by  the  French,  but  after  the  downikll  of 
Napoleon  was  assigned,  together  with  the 
adjacent  territory,  to  the  i^g  of  Sardinia 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. 

The  land  on  which  Genoa  is  built  rises 
to  the  height  of  500  feet,  and  gives  it  a 
grand  and  imposing  appearance,  especially 
from  the  sea.     In  the  background  rise  the 
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Apenninefl,  which,  during  a  portion  of  the 
jrear,  are  ooreied  with  snow.  The  city 
has  been  frequently  increased  in  size,  and 
its  walls  very  much  enlarged ;  some  traces 
of  the  old  Boman  walls  are  yet  visible. 
At  the  end  of  the  17th  centnry  this  mag- 
nificent dty  was  bombarded,  and  almost 
redaced  to  ashes,  by  Loois  XIY.,  whom 
she  had  offended  by  selling  ammunition  to 
the  pirates,  and  for  buOdicig  ships  for  the 
Spanish  nayy.  The  Dog9  and  principal 
senators  were  sent  to  Paris  to  deprecate  the 
vengeance  of  Louis.  The  old  portion  of 
the  city  is  laid  oat  in  narrow,  crooked 
atreets,  but  in  the  newer  portion  they  are 
wide  and  handsome.  The  climate  is  pure, 
and  the  atmosphere  healthy;  it  is  well 
supplied  with  water  brought  from  the  River 
Bisagno.  Beggars  here  are  few  in  num- 
ber, which  makes  it  more  agreeable  than 
most  Italian  cities. 

The  harbor  is  well  inclosed,  and  protect- 
ed by  two  gigantic  moles,  tlie  Molo  Vecckio 
and  Molo  Nwovo;  rising  to  a  height  of  884 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  b  the  light- 
house, which  exhibits  a  flashing  light  that 
revolves,  and  may  be  seen  nearly  80  miles 
on  a  clear  night ;  it  should  be  ascended  by 
those  who  wish  to  procure  a  fine  view. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  harbor  is  tlie  arse- 
nal, to  which  has  recently  been  added  a 
dry-dock;  here  also  is  a  prison  for  con- 
victs, who  are  still  known  by  the  name  of 
galley-slaves. 

The  style  of  architecture  in  Genoa  is 
veiy  magnificent ;  some  of  the  gates  of  en- 
trance to  the  palaces  are  40  feet  high; 
there  are  not  as  many  remains  of  ancient 
splendor  as  in  Venice,  but  more  actual 
wealth  and  comfort.  The  palaces  are  su- 
perior in  style  to  those  of  Bome ;  the  roofii 
are  frequently  fiat,  and  adorned  with 
shrubs  uid  such  trees  as  the  orange,  lem- 
on, pomegranate,  oleander,  etc.,  24  feet  in 
height,  refreshed  by  fountains  which  play 
constantly  during  the  heat  of  summer. 

The  Genoese  are  an  extremely  indus- 
trious people ;  the  fomales  are  quite  inter- 
esting in  their  appearance,  w^ell-propor- 
tioned,  slight  frame,  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
with  a  countenance  brilliant  and  express- 
ive. Their  gracefrd  appearance  is  in- 
creased by  the  long  fiowing  veil  which 
they  wear,  &stened  in  the  hair  with  gold 
pins,  and  then  falling  modestly  aroand 
their  neck  and  shoulders,  showing,  at  the 


same  time,  their  pretty  ikces  through  the 
mist  of  snow-white  illusion. 

The  Corao  is  the  celebrated  promenade 
where  the  young  and  old,  grave  and  gay, 
enjoy  all  the  sociability  that  exists  in  Ge- 
noa, visiting  not  being  at  all  customary 
witliin  doors. 

The  renowned  discoverer  of  America, 
Cliristopher  Columbus,  was  bom  at  Genoa 
in  1442.  A  monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory.  Columbus  was  a  man  of 
penetrating  genius,  and  constantly  am- 
bitious of  accomplishing  something  that 
would  perpetuate  his  fame,  and  at  the  same 
time  gratify  his  passion  of  curiosity  and 
love  of  adventure.  He  first  applied  to 
Crenoa,  his  native  place,  fas  assistance  to 
attempt  discoveries  in  the  Western  seas, 
but  was  refased,  and  regarded  as  visiona- 
ry. Th^  same  ill  success  attended  him 
upon  application  to  the  courts  of  Portugal 
and  England.  He  finally  applied  to  SpiUn, 
where  he  received  encouragement  from 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  way  of  three 
small  ships  and  17,000  dacats.  He  soon 
discovered  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  His- 
paniola,  which  he  took  possession  of.  Fec- 
dinand  and  Isabella  were  now  'prevailed 
upon  to  fit  out  a  new  armament  to  enable 
hLm  to  make  further  discoveries;  so,  the 
second  time,  he  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  17 
ships,  and  discovered  the  Caribl>ee  Islands 
and  Jamaica.  In  his  third  voyage  he  dis- 
covered the  continent  toward  that  part  of 
South  America  where  Carthagena  was  aft- 
erward built. 

CHURCH  rs. 

The  CcUhedral  of  San  Lormto  was  built 
in  the  11th  century,  in  Gothic  style,  with 
a  shigular  exterior,  being  formed  of  hori- 
zontal stripes  of  white  and  black  marble. 
It  has  but  one  tower,  although  two  were 
evidently  intended  originally.  Some  of 
the  inscriptions  in  the  church  give  the  his- 
tory, of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The 
choir  and  side  chapels,  which  have  been 
modernized,  are  covered  with  paintings, 
gilding,  and  carving.  A  fine  statue  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  in  bronze,  a  work  of 
the  17th  century,  by  G.  P.  Bianchi,  deco- 
rates the  high  altar.  By  far  the  most 
beautiful  portion  of  the  church  is  the  Chap- 
el of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Females  are  pro- 
hibited by  a  law  of  Pope  Innocent  VI II. 
ftoxa  entering  here,  exce{^  on  one  day  of 
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the  year,  the  saint's  death  being  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  woman.  The  canopy  over 
the  altar,  covering  tKd  sarcophagus,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  relics  of  the  Bap- 
tist, was  erected  at  the  private  expense  of 
FOippo  Doria  in  1582.  The  relics  of  the 
saint,  which  are  contained  in  an  iron-boand 
chest,  are  carried  in  procession  on  the  day 
of  his  birth,  being  placed  in  the  Cassone  di 
San  Giovanni,  a  shrine  which  is  carefolly 
preserved  in  tJie  treasury  of  the  CathedraL 
It  is  composed  of  silver-gilt,  and  the  sides 
represent  the  history  of  St  John.  There 
is  in  the  treasury,  however,  a  still  more  in- 
teresting relic,  tiie  Sacro  CatinOf  which  was 
taken  at  Cssarea  1101.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  dish  from  which  Christ  ate  the  Last 
Supper..  It  was  originally  presented  to 
King  Solomon  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and 
afterward  preserved  in  the  Temple.  At 
the  time  the  combined  armies  of  Genoa  and 
Pisa  captured  Csesarea,  the  Genoese  took 
the  emerald  dish  for  their  share  of  the 
booty,  and  it  was  brought  to  Genoa,  where 
it  was  held  in  such  veneration  that  twelve 
nobles  were  appointed  to  guard  it.  It  was 
only  exhibited  once  a  year,  and  then  the 
priest  held  it  by  a  cord  while  viewed  by 
the  crowd.  So  valuable  was  it  then  con- 
fidered  that  the  Jews  lent  the  Genoese 
4,000,000  of  francs  on  it  withm  fifty  years. 
It  was  borrowed  of  Italy  by  Napoleon  in 
1809,  among  other  relics,  and  it  remained 
in  Paris  until  1815.  It  was  broken,  how- 
ever, and  ascertained  to  be  merely  an  an- 
cient specimen  of  ^ass,  which  caused  the 
Genoese  to  lose  their  belief  in  the  relic, 
and  was  a  loss  of  a  capital  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

Church  of  IrMfmtmcioto,  second  in  size 
to  the  Cathedral,  was  erected  at  the  private 
expense  of  the  Lomellini  family.  This  is 
truly  a  magnificent  building,  rich  In  deco- 
rations and  highly-colored  frescoes.  Over 
the  entrance  is  the  famous  Ccnacola  of 
Procaccini.  The  rich  marbles  in  the  inte- 
rior of  this  church  give  it  an  appearance 
of  great  beaut}'. 

Church  of  SC,  Ambrogio  di  Genu  This 
is  also  a  monument  of  private  munificence, 
erected  by  the  Pallavicini  family.  It  is 
richly  decorated  in  ^Id  and  colors.  Here 
are  several  fine  paintings — the  Assump- 
tion, by  Guido,  and  Circumcision,  by  Ru- 
bens. 

Church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Carignano, 
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built  by  the  Sauli  fiimily  at  a  very  great 
expense.  They  also  erected  the  bridge 
leading  to  it.  From  the  cupola  on  top  of 
the  church,  which  is  easy  of  ascent,  a  fine 
view  of  Genoa  may  be  obtained. 

Church  of  ^/.  Stefano  della  Porto  is  prin- 
dpally  noted  for  a  fine  altar-piece,  repre- 
senting the  martyrdom  of  the  patron  saint, 
the  joint  work  of  Raphael  and  Guido  Ro- 
mano. 

Church  of  San  Matteo  is  an  interesting 
little  edifice,  and  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
Dorias.  It  has  always  remained  under  the 
patronage  of  the  family,  and  the  interior 
was  very  beautifully  decorated  and  recon- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  celebrated 
Andrea  Doria.  Many  of  the  tombs  and 
inscriptions  are  very  curious. 

Church  of  San  Siro. — This  is  the  most 
ancient  church  in  Genoa,  and  the  one  to 
which  is  attach^  the  most  important  his- 
torical associations.  It  was  here,  in  1339, 
that  Simone  Boccanegra  was  inaugurated 
the  first  Doge  of  Genoa ;  and  in  1357  Ging- 
lielmo  Boccanegra  was  proclaimed  Capita- 
lio  del  Popolo. 

PALACES. 

There  are  multitudes  of  these,  and,  in 
this  **city  of  palaces,"  an  attempt  at  de- 
scription would  be  but  a  fruitless  endeav- 
or ;  they  are  generally  very  beautiful,  and 
contribute  their  share  toward  sustaining 
the  title  with  which  the  city  has  been  en- 
dowed, of  *  *  La  Superba.  * '  They  are  rich  in 
paintings,  and  are  generally  thrown  open 
to  visitors.  The  principal  and  most  at- 
tractive buildings  are  situated  upon  the 
Strada  Nuovo  and  Strada  Balbi. 

Palazzo  BrignoU  contains  the  finest  col- 
lection of  paintings  in  Genoa:  the  works 
of  Titian,  Guido,  Paul  Veronese,  Louis  Ca- 
racchi.  Carlo  Dolci,  Paris  Boidone,  etc, 
are  here  most  liberally  displayed.  There 
is  also  a  model  of  a  monument,  in  bronze 
and  marble,  to  Columbus,  executed  at  the 
individual  expense  of  the  Marquis  Brig- 
noli. 

Palatao  PaUaviccini  possesses  the  sec- 
ond best  collection  of  paintings  in  Genoa : 
they  are  principally  works  of  the  best  mas- 
ters. 

Palazzo  Dorio  Torsi. — This  palace  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Sardinia.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Genoa.     Amiong  the  coriosi- 
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ties  is  a  bust  of  Colambos,  and  some  of  bis 
most  interesting  MSS.  preserved  under 
triple  lock  and  key,  Tbere  is  also  a  bronze 
table  kept  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  Crenoese  history. 

The  Pakato  BaBd  is  handsomely  dec- 
orated, and  contains  a  good  collection  of 
paintings. 

Pakm9Jleak,  ibrmeriy  the  palace  of  the 
Dnrazzo  ftmlly,  was  fitted  np  in  splendid 
style  as  a  royal  residence  for  Charies  Al- 
bert in  1842. 

Pakuao  Doria, — ^This,  by  far  the  most 
interesdng  palace  of  all,  is  sitnated  in  the 
centre  of  a  beaotiful  garden,  which  extends 
to  the  sea,  and  forms  a  fine  feature  in  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  Genoa.  The  in- 
scription on  the  exterior  of  the  edifice  ex- 
presses the  stately  feelings  of  Doria,  also 
called  "^ll  Prindpe,"  which  title  he  re- 
ceived from  Charies  V.  Many  portions 
of  the  architecture  were  designed  by  Piero- 
na  del  V aga,  who  was  received  kindly  and 
employed  faithftiHy  by  Doria,  after  having 
beMi  driven  from  Bome  in  a  poor  and  sor- 
rowfBl  condition  by  the  calamities  which 
had  befiillen  tiie  Eternal  City  when  storm- 
ed by  the  Imperialists  in  1527.  The  deo- 
orations  of  this  palace  are  extremely  bean- 
tlf  al.  Among  the  pictures  are  portraits  of 
Andrea  Doria  and  family.  In  the  garden 
are  walks  of  cypress  and  orange;  also 
fountains,  statues,  and  vases.  A  monu- 
ment was  here  erected  by  Doria  to  "  II 
gran  Boldano^"  a  great  dog  presented  to 
Idm  by  Charles  V. 

The  Palazzo  deUa  UnwertUa  contains  a 
library  of  upward  of  40,000  volumes ;  also 
a  moseum  of  natural  history  and  a  me- 
teorological observatory.  The  University 
conaista  of  three  faculties,  Law,  Medicine, 
and  Humanities,  each  of  which  is  govem- 
•ed  by  a  senate  composed  of  twelve  direct 
ors,  by  whom  the  degrees  are  conferred. 

The  Palazzo  DuctUe^  now  converted  into 
government  offices,  was  fonneriy  the  res- 
ideace  of  the  Doges  of  the  republic,  who 
were  elected  to  office  for  two  years.  The 
front  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  attract- 
ive^ as  is  also  the  vestibule,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  80  columns  of  white  marble. 

Bank  <^  8U  Geargtt,  the  oldest  bank  of 
circiilatioii  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in 
1407,  and  to 'it  are  attached  many  histor- 
ical reminisfiences.  Th»  Loggia  deBcmcho, 
now  used  as  the  Exchange,  remains  an  in- 
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teresting  monument  of  the  former  oom« 
merdal  splendor  t>f  Genoa. 

The  PibUc  huHhUionz  are  quite  numer- 
ous and  of  great  merit.  A  deaf  and  dumb 
institute,  very  celebrated  in  Italy,  founded 
by  a  poor  monk  in  1801.  Three  hospitals, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Alba^go  di 
Poveri,  a  &ie  massive  structure,  very  neat 
and  clean,  and  covers  a  great  deal  of 
ground;  28,000  persons  can  be  aooommo- 
dated  in  this  charitable  institution.  This 
building  contains  the  finest  piece  of  sculp- 
ture in  Genoa,  a  ''Dead  Christ,**  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

AoademMUguzticadeUeBeUeAriL^TidB 
academy  is  resorted  to  by  a  large  number 
ofpiqkils.  In  the  same  building  is  the  Pafr- 
Uo  LUnwjj  containing  60,000  volumes. 

TftaolrBf.— The  Teairo  CaHo  FeUoi  is 
the  principal  one,  and  is  next  in  slae  to  La 
Scala  at  Milan  and  tfae.San  Cario  at  Na- 
ples. In  the  summer  and  eariy  in  Decem- 
ber it  is  open  for  the  regular  drama;  in 
the  spring  for  operas  and  ballets ;  and  in 
the  autumn  for  operas  alone. 

The  mamtfactmrez  id  Genoa  are  very  ex- 
tensive, two  of  the  principal  being  silk-vel- 
vet and  silk,  which  for  centuries  have  been 
celebrated,  and  are  real  specialties,  noted 
for  their  beauty,  solidity,  and  wear,  while 
the  price  is  mudh  lower  than  in  France. 
The  most  celebrated  manufiicturers  of 
Genoa .  are  the  Brothers  De-Ferrari,  42 
Place  Competto,  who  have  received  the 
prise  medals  in  Genoa,  1846  and  1854; 
London,  1851 ;  in  New  York,  1858 ;  in  Tu- 
rin, 1858  and  1862;  Florence,  1861 ;  Dub- 
lin, 1865 ;  and  in  Paris,  1867. 

Genoa  is  noted  for  its  silver  and  gold  fil- 
igree-worlE,  of  wliich  visitors  are  certain  to 
procure  a  specimen.  The  best'assortment, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  may  be  found 
in  the  establishment  of  M.  Auguste  Horace, 
in  the  H,  Croix  de  MaUe :  this  house  obtain- 
ed the  medal  at  the  London  Exhibition. 

Trains  leave  for  Milan  and  Turin  sev- 
eral  thnes  during  the  day. 

An  excursion  that  every  person  visiting 
Genoa  should  make  is  to  to  the  villa  of  the 
Marquis  Pallavidni,  the  same  nobleman 
who  owns  the  Genoralife  at  Granada,  one 
of  the  finest  estates  in  Spain,  and  one  which 
he  Jias  never  visited.  This  most  lovely  of 
villas  is  situated  about  seven  miles  from 
the  city,  and  can  be  reached  by  rail  in  thir- 
ty minutes.     It  is  necessary  to  obtain  tick- 
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et8  of  admiMion  for  tho  number  of  persons 
wishing  to  go  at  the  Palace  Pallavicini  in 
Qenoa  previous  to  leaving.  One  of  tho 
gardeners  acts  as  guide,  and  expects  2  fr. 
fee  per  person.  It  requires  two  hours  to 
see  the  gardens  and  paric ;  they  are  only 
open  from  11  to  8 :  one  must  make  rather 
an  exact  calculation  in  regard  to  time.  It 
would  requioB  a  small  volume  to  describe 
the  beauties  and  curiosities  of  the  place. 
The  park  is  planted  with  immense  laurel- 
trees  and  India  pines,  while  tropical  trees, 
plants,  and  flowers  of  the  rarest  kind  flour- 
ish in  abundance.  Fail  not  to  enter  the 
grotto  of  Stalactites,  and  take  passage  on 
board  a  boat  which  yon  will  find  ready  to 
receive  yon  on  the  subterranean  lake,  and 
imagine  yourself  on  a  mythological  excur- 
sion. Cascades,  temples,  Egyptian  obe- 
lisks, Turkish  kiosks,  and  most  lovely  views 
meet  your  exit.  With  people  of  very  lively 
humor  the  guide  sometimes  plays  pranks 
by  touching  springs,  when  showers  of 
water  descend  on  their  devoted  heads,  and, 
when  attempting  to  flee  from  the  disaster, 
ftall  it  oomes  in  their  fruses  frt)m  another 
direction.  There  are  beautiful  summer- 
houses  of  most  inviting  appearance — ^but 
woe  to  the  individual  who  enters;  from 
every  blossom  comes  a  stream  of  water. 
Tour  guide  will  induce  you  to  take  a  swing 
in  a  handsome  iron  chair,  and  immediately 
3'ou  are  the  centre  of  a  cross-fire  of  waters 
coming  from  every  direction.  After  an 
exciting  excursion  of  three  hours,  should 
you  want  some  lunch,  taste  the  fried  white- 
bait at  the  restaurant  at  the  entrance  to 
the  villa. 

A  diligence  leaves  Genoa  daily  for  Spe- 
zia  in  11^  liours,  fiire  22  tn, ;  thence  to 
Florence  via  Pisa  in  5  hours.  This  year 
(1868)  the  raUroad  will  be  opened  to  Chi- 
avari,  half  way  to  Spezia,  which  will  bring 
Florence  within  11  hours  of  Genoa.  A 
branch  railway  from  Spezia  leads  to  the 
mines  of  Carnura  in  12  minutes.  Oroce  di 
Malta  is  the  best  hotel  at  Spezia.  Steam- 
ers  leave  nearly  every  day  for  Leghorn, 
CivHa  Vecchia,  and  Ni4>les ;  three  times 
a  week  for  Nice :  fitfe,  82}  fiv. :  time,  10 
hours.  Diligences  daily  in  24  hours.  Trav- 
elers who  wish  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scen- 
ery of  the  Cornice  road  should  take  the 
morning  diligence,  stopping  over  night  at 
Oneglla. 
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FLORENCE. 

The  new  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  It- 
aly shice  May,  1866,  is  beautifully  situ* 
atod  on  both  sides  of  the  Amo.  Popula- 
tion 150,000.  Principal  hotels :  ffSul  de 
VUmva%,  a  fine  new  house  lately  opened 
by  Signore  StignanL 


n6td  d'liaiie,  Angler  and  Signori  proprie* 
tors,  one  of  the  best-kept  houses  in  Europe ; 
table  d^bdte,  reading,  smoking,  and  recep- 
tion rooms.  Mr.  Signori,  who  to  associated 
with  Mr.  Augier,  is  well  known  to  many 
of  our  first-diass  American  fimiilies.  This 
house  is  also  on  tho  Amo,  in  one  of  the 
best  locations  in  the  dty.  Hotel  de  V Eu- 
rope^ in  the  Piaaxi  di  /3<m  Trinita,  a  fine 
position,  in  the  centre  of  the  dtj,  well  kepi 
byMr.DellBello. 

^^  Bnt  Arno  wfais  ua  to  the  fiiir  wfaito  walK 
Where  the  ICtrurUn  Athens  cUiraa  and  keeps 
A  Bcftev  feeling  for  her  fidry  halls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  nenty  Ieap# 
To  Uughhig  life,  With  her  redundant  horn. 
Along  the  bianks  where  emlling  Amo  sweeps 
Was  modem  Luxury  of  Commeroe  bom. 

And  buried  Learning  rooe  redeemed  to  a  new 
morn.*' 

To  Florence  has  been  awarded  the  title 
of  the  fairest  city  of  the  earth.  Who  can 
doubt  it,  situated  as  it  is  in  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Amo,  surrounded  by  beauties  •of 
nature  and  of  art,  immortalized  by  Byron 
and  Rogers,  and  revered  as  the  birthplace 
of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Bobcacio,  Galileo,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Yind,  Benve- 
nutoCellhii,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto?  What 
beautiful  recollections  of  the  past  must 
naturally  be  awakened  in  the  appreciative 
mind  while  tarrying  -In  a  spot  which  has 
given  birth  to  such  nol>le  contributors  of 
poetry  and  the  arts  ?  Beautiful  gardens 
adomed  wHh  statues,  vases,  fountains,  and 
other  decorations,  as  well  as  the  open 
squares  or  piazzas,  continually  attract  the 
eye  of  the  visitor ;  and  the  palaces,  which 
aro  very  numerous,  each  containing  rare 
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paintingB  and  scidptiurefl,  form  the  princi- 
pal object  of  interest  in  this  delightful  dty, 
which  is  the  pride  of  Tuscany.  The  cli- 
mate of  Florence  is  delightftil,  varying  but 
80  degrees  from  svmmer  to  winter. 

The  walls  of  the  city  are  entirely  nn- 
available  for  defense  in  modern  warfare ; 
their  principal  use  is  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  octroi  duties.  The  city  is  en- 
tered by  nine  different  gates.  The  gate 
San  GaUo  is  an  arch  of  triumph,  erected  in 
1738  in  commemoration  of  the  entrance  of 
Francis  II.  This  gateway  leads  to  Bo- 
logna and  Fiesole.  The  bridges  which 
cross  the  Amo  are  six  in  number,  four 
stone  and  two  suspension  bridges.  The 
stone  bridges  have  been  much  ii^ured  at 
different  times  by  the  rising  of  the  river, 
and  some  of  them  even  carried  away.  The 
most  easterly  is  the  PotUe  alle  Grazie^  or 
di  Rubaoorlte,  built  by  Lapo,  ftither  of  Ar- 
nolfo,  in  1287.  There  are  numerous  small 
houses  on  either  side  of  it,  and  its  great 
solidity  has  withstood  the  rushing  of  the 
waters,  while  all  the  others  have  been  sev- 
eral times  destroyed.  The  next  is  the 
PtmU  VecdUo,  built  the  second  time  in  1078. 
It  is  lined  with  shops  on  either  side,  which 
are  mostly  used  by  jewelers.  The  cele- 
brated Maso  Finignerra,  aeoording  to  tra- 
dition, here  practiced  his  trade.  Above 
the  houses  runs  a  gallery  connecting  the 
Palaxzo  Vecchio  and  Uffisi  Gallery  with 
the  Pitti  Palace.  PoiUe  a  Scotia  TriMt, 
a  very  beaotiftil  structure,  buih  about  the 
middle  of  the  lOtli  century.  Formerly 
carriages  were  not  allowed  to  cross  it,  the 
authorities  thinking  it  too  slender;  bat  it 
has  proved  not  only  beautifbl,  but  strong. 
At  the  angles  are  statues  representing  tbe 
"  Foor  Seasons :"  their  effect  approaching 
the  bridge  is  very  beautiful.  AmmantUi 
was  the  architect  of  this  beaotiful  struc- 
ture. Ptmie  alia  Carraja,  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  mostly  need  for  car- 
riages. It  has  several  times  been  rebuilt ; 
its  last  restoration  was  by  Ammanati.  Aft- 
er its  oonstmction  in  the  13th  century,  or 
in  the  early  portion  of  the  14th,  during  the 
May-day  celebration,  which  was  fiunoos  in 
those  days,  a  general  invitation  was  given 
to  all  the  citizens  to  appear  on  the  bridge 
and  witness  a  theatrical  representation  of 
the  infernal  regions,  which  was  to  take 
place  on  rafts  below  the  bridge.  It  was 
given  out  that  any  person  wishing  to  hear 


news  from  Satan*s  dominions  could  do 
so,  if  present.  The  announcement  drew 
crowds.  The  bridge  was  filled  to  suffoca. 
tion,  and,  while  the  demon's  performers 
were  exhibiting  their  antics  below,  the 
bridge  gave  way,  and  thousands  probably 
saw  the  reality  more  vividly  than  they  ex- 
pected. The  two  iron  suspension  bridges 
are  called  San  Ferdinando  and  Scm  Leo* 
poldo.  The  streets  of  Florence  are 'finely 
paved,  but  have  no  sidewalks,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions.  Some  extensive  improve- 
ments are  now  being  made  (1864)  in  the 
widening  of  streets  and  construction  of 
sidewalks. 

The  Duomo,  or  Cathedral  Santa  Maria 
ddFiore,  The  architecture  of  the  building 
is  quite  interesting,  and  the  building  itself 
massive  and  extensive.  The  original  de- 
sign was  by  Amolfo,  to  whom  the  Floren- 
tines intrusted  the  construction  of  an  edi- 
fice which  they  expressly  desired  to  havo 
surpass  any  thing  that  had  preceded  it. 
After  Amolfo*s  death,  the  work  upon  it 
was  stopped  until  Giotto  was  requested  to 
proceed  with  it.  He  also  died,  and  Bru- 
nelleschi  was  called  upon  to  complete  it. 
The  entire  length  is  601  feet;  from  the 
pavement  to  the  summit  of  the  cross,  888 
foet ;  transept,  806  feet  long ;  width  of  nave 
and  aisles,  129  feet ;  height  of  nave,  164 
feet ;  and  that  of  side  aisles,  97  feet.  The 
cupola  is  188  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is  the 
widest  in  the  world.  It  Is  grand  in  its 
construction,  and  served  as  a  model  to  Mi- 
chael Angelo  for  that  of  St.  Peter's,  which 
it  exceeds  in  size.  The  Cathedral  is  finely 
paved  with  various  colored  marbles ;  and 
the  stained  glass  windows,  made  in  the 
16tli  century,  are  the  perfection  of  the  art. 
The  Dnomo  contains  the  monuments  of  its 
two  principal  architects,  Oiotto  and  Brt^ 
nelletcki:  the  bust  of  the  latter  is  by  Bug. 
giano,  one  of  his  pupils,  as  is  also  that  of 
Giotto.  Travelers  should  ascend  the  dome, 
as  a  more  correct  idea  of  its  proportions  can 
be  gained  by  so  doing. 

The  Campanile^  oi:  bell-tower  adjoining 
the  Cathednl,  designed  by  Giotto,  rises  to 
a  height  of  276  feet.  The  staircase  con- 
sists of  418  steps,  which  are  easy  of  ascent. 
The  erection  of  this  tower  cost  an  enormous 
sum.  It  has  six  large  bells,  the  largest  of 
which,  named  La  Santa  Reparata,  bears  the 
Medici  arms.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Piazza  are  two  statues,  fine  productions  of 
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modem  Italian  art,  by  Pampaloni,  in  hon- 
or of  Amolfo  and  Branelleschi,  architects 
of  the  Duomow  Tliat  of  the  latter  is  very 
good.  On  his  knee  is  the  plan  of  the  cu- 
pola, and  he  is  looking  up  at  the  realization 
of  it.  Near  this  statue  is  a  stone  let  into 
the  wall,  with  the  words  <'  Sasso  di  Dante" 
(Dante's  seat),  on  which  Dante  used  to  sit 
and  contemplate  the  Cathedral. 

The  BaUuterio  di  S<m  Giowumi,  of  black 
and  white  marble,  was  built  with  the  ma- 
terial taken  fiom  the  Temple  of  Mars.  It 
is  supposed  to  haye  been  constructed  in  the 
seventh  century.  It  was  formerly  open 
at  the  top,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  but 
was  doaed  with  a  lantern  in  1550.  It  was 
completely  surrounded  by  graves  up  to  the 
year  1293.  They  are  alluded  to  by  Boc- 
cucio.  The  great  attractions  of  the  Bap- 
tistery are  its  bronze  doors.  That  on  the 
west  was  closed  in  1200  to  make  room  for 
the  tribune :  two  of  the  other  doors  were 
executed  by  Ghiberti,  and  one  by  Andrea 
Pisano.  This  last  is  an  allegoriod  history 
of  John  the  Baptist,  for  which  Giotto  gave 
the  design.  The  finishing  of  this  door 
was  celebrated  throu^iout  Tuscany  by  a 
festival.  Ghiberti*s  doors  were  considered, 
however,  far  superior  tp  the  other,  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  in  speaking  of  them,  declared 
them  worthy  of  being  thid  gates  of  Para- 
dise. The  subjects  are,  1.  The  creation  of 
Man ;  The  pain  of  labor  after  the  banish- 
ment from  Paradise ;  Noah  after  the  Del- 
uge ;  The  promise  made^  to  Abraham ; 
Esau  sells  his  b^hright ;  Joseph  and  his 
brothers;  The  law  from  Mount  Sinai; 
The  walls  of  Jericho;  The  battle  against 
the  Ammonites;  The  Queen  of  Shebn  vis- 
its Solomon.  The  floor  is  paved  with 
white  and  black  marble.  Duite  alludes 
to  this  building  as  '^  Mio  bel  San  Giovan- 
ni,'* and  seemed  to  take  much  delight  in 
it,  notwithstanding  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  a  portum  of  the  baptismal  font  in 
saving  a  child  irtfm  drowning.  All  the 
baptisms  of  the  city  are  still  performed  in 
this  church,  the  number  annually  being 
about  4800.  The  tomb  of  Baldassare  Cos- 
aa,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Con* 
stance,  and  Otto  Colonna  elected  in  his 
stead,  is  a  noble  design,  and  beurs  the  pa- 
pal tiara  over  the  armorial  shields. .  In  the 
Guardiroba^  back  of  the  Duomo,  are  pre*> 
served  9ome  objects  of  ancient  art  which 
are  very  rRmarkable. 
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Church  o/Sania  Crooe.— The  most  im- 
portant church  of  Florence,  contain  ing  mon- 
uments erected  to  the  memory  of  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  Italy.  Byron 
alludes  to  it  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold: 

*''•  In  Saate  Croce*f  holy  prednctB  lie 
Ashes  which  make  it  boUer ;  dust  which  is, 
Kven  in  itself,  aa  immortality, 
Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  and 

this, 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos :  here  repose 
Angelo'f,  Alflero*8  bones,  and  hie, 


The  stariv  GalUeo,  with  Ms  wbes ; 
ere  MaebUvdlf  s  earth  i 


Here 


retoraed  to  whence  it 


rose. 


This  church  has  always  been  the  favor- 
ite burial-place  of  the  Florentines.  Amol- 
fo was  the  architect.  Its  length,  is  460 
feet,  and  width  185.  Above  the  bronse 
statue  of  St.  Louis,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  are 
the  letters  I  H  S,  placed  there  after  the 
plague  in  1437  by  SL  Bernardino  of  Siena, 
by  whom  these  initials  were  inserted,  to 
denote  the  name  and  mission  of  our  Lo«d, 
Jesns  Hominnm  Salvator.  In  the  oentre 
of  the  church  is  the  slab  tomb  of  John 
Ketterieh,  bishop  of  St  David's,  also  of 
Lichfleld  and  Exeter,  and  who^  sent  as  em- 
bassador from  Henry  Y .  to  Pope  Martin  Y., 
died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Florence. 
The  principal  monuments  of  the  church 
are  as  follows :  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti. 
The  three  statues  of  Painiting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture  appear  as  mourners.  His 
bust,  by  Lorenai,  is  considered  a  most  cor- 
rect likeness.  The  position  of  this  monu^ 
meat  was  selected  by  Michael  Angelo  hlai- 
sel^  that  he  might  see  from  his  tomb  the 
d<Mne  of  the  Cathedral,  the  delight  and 
study  of  his  mind;  Alfieri*s  monnment, 
l^  Canova,  erected  at  the  private  expense 
of  the  Countess  of  Albany ;  ofdoasal  mon- 
ument to  Dante ;  monnment  of  Maehiavel- 
li;  also  of  Lanzi,  writer  on  Italian  art; 
Leonardo  Bmni,  snmamed  Arettno ;  Bfi- 
chele  the  botanist ;  Nobili  the  philosopher ; 
Gkvanni  Targoni,  tha  eminent  naturalist ; 
Galileo;  Lami,  the  Fk)reBtine  historian, 
and  others*  The  tomhofthe  Polish  counts 
ess  Zamoyska  is  a  fine  piece  oCvrorkman- 
ship.  In  one  of  the  chapels  on  the  right  as 
you  enter  is  the  tomb  of  the  Countaes  of 
Albany,  wife  <»f  the  last  Pretender  Sluact. 
The  pulpit  belengfaig  to  this  chnrsh,  con- 
posed  of  red  and  white  marble,  la  a  work 
of  igreat  excelknce.     In  the  third  chapel 
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to  the  right  of  tlM  choir  b  the  chapel  of 
the  Bonaparte  ftusily.  Here  may  be  seen 
the  monmDent  of  Julie  CUiy,  wife  of  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte,  aiid  Charlotte  Bonaparte, 
wife  of  the  brother  of  the  present  emperor, 
KapoleoB  III.  Notice  over  the  principal 
entrance  the  bronse  statae  of  StLoaia, 
bishop  of  Tonloase.  Above  this  are  the 
lettera  I  H  S,  Jeans  Hominnm  Salvator, 
so  oniversallj  seen  in  all  Catholic  chnrch- 
es.  These  letters  were  originally  placed 
in  front  of  this  chnrch  by  St.  Bernardino 
ofSiena,  the  inventor  of  the  initials.  Hav- 
hog  taken  eiM  of  hia  flock  to  severe  task 
Cor  the  mannftctnring  of  playing  cards,  the 
■^n  pleadednon-liimniaTity  witii  any  oth» 
er  sonree  of  livelihood.  The  saint  told 
him  to  pal  these  letters  on  his  blank  cards 
and  sell  them.  They  spread  like  light- 
ning, and  the  man  made  an  immense  for^ 
tane.  Notice  near  the  north  transept  the 
monument  to  Baphael  Morghen,  the  cele- 
bnted  engraver.  The  Ih^ade  of  this  traly 
cdebiated  chnrch  was  finally  completed 
in  18«8,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  a  Mr. 
Sloftne,  a  rich  miner,  who  contributed 
f60,000  toward  the  object  Leopold  II. 
and  Pope  Pins  IX.  also  contributed  large- 
ly toward  the  ol^Ject.  Over  the  centre 
door  may  be  seen  the  coats  of  arms  of  the 
Aree  oontribnten— the  keys  of  St.  Peter, 
the  double-headed  Cross,  and  tiie  crossed 
hammers  of  Mr.  Sloane. 

Piazea  ofScmta  Croee^  wherein  the  de- 
mocracy of  Florence  established  its  power 
in  1250.  In  the  centre  is  a  colossal  statae 
of  Dante,  inangorated  May  14,1866,  by  Yie- 
tor  Emannel,  in  presence  of  a  most  brilliant 
assembly,  this  being  the  000th  amdversary 
of  the  poet's  birth.  It  is  by  Ftoii  of  Ba- 
▼enna,  and  stands  npon  a  lofty  pedestal, 
surrounded  by  four  lions,  inscribed,  *^To 
Dante  AUghiori ;  Italy;  MDCCCLXY." 

Church  of  X41  Semtiuima  Aimmmataj 
dedicated  to  the  **  Vergine  Annunzlata"  by 
seven  Florentine  gentiemen,  who  took  up 
thefar  abode  on  Monte  Senario,  near  Flor- 
ence, in  1288;  here  Andrea  del  Sarto  was 
buried,  and  here  also  is  his  bust,  taken  in 
hislifotine.  The  cupola  is  by  Alberti,  and 
is  one  of  his  earliest  works.  The  high  al- 
tar is  also  attributed  to  him :  it  is  richly 
sculptured  in  high  relief,  with  a  front  of 
massive  silver,  and  above  it  is  a  large  tab- 
amade  of  sflver,  rich  in  ornaments  and 
senlptare.     In  the  chap^  belonging  to 


this  diurch  are  many  interesting  tombs: 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  with  sculpturing  in 
bronze  by  himself;  tomb  of  Angelo  Marzi, 
bishop  of  Assixi  and  minister  of  Cosimol. ; 
tomb  of  the  historians  Giovanni  Matteo 
and  Filippo  Villani.  In  the  CSbpe/  tfihe 
Anmrnziaia  is  the  miraculous  ft'esco  of  the 
Annunciation,  upon  which  so  much  wtelth 
was  expended ;  also  the  celebrated  fresco 
of  the  Madonna  del  Sacco,  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  for  which  painting  he  received  only 
a  Bade  of  wheat  as  payment. 

Notice  the  Capella  di  S€m  Luea,  opening 
into  the  large  cloister. 

The  Piaaa  della  Amnmnata — one  of  the 
most  pleasing  portions  of  the  city;  here  are 
located  the  bidldings  of  the  Spedale  degV 
/imocewfi,  or  FotindUnff  Hospital,  established 
through  the  influence  of  Leonardo  Bronl. 
In  the  chapd  Is  a  splendid  Adoration  of 
Magi  by  Ghirlandaio. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Ferdinand  I. 
was  cast  from  cannon  taken  from  the  Turks 
by  tiie  Knights  of  St  Stephen ;  the  two 
bronze  fountains,  which  are  very  beautiful, 
were  designed  by  Tacca. 

Church  and  convent  of  the  Carmine,  for- 
merly the  most  magnificent  in  Florence, 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1771,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Brancacd  chapel. 
Amateurs  in  jMifnting  should  not  foil  to 
visit  this  sanctuary  of  art  to  see  the  cele- 
brated frescoes  of  Masolino,  Masoccio,  and 
lippi :  they  were  commenced  by  the  first 
in  1415,  and  finished  by  the  last  in  1505. 
The  diflbrent  frescoes  mostly  relate  to 
scenes  in  the  life  of  St  Peter,  and  were 
visited  and  studied  in  turn  by  Baphael, 
Perugino,  L.  da  Yind,  and  Michael  Ange- 
lo. From  the  two  small  frescoes  on  the 
left  as  you  enter,  Raphael  took  his  inspira- 
tion for  his  Loges  ainl  his  St.  Paal  preach- 
ing at  Athens.  The  first  is  Adam  and 
Eve  driven  from  Paradise,  and  the  second 
St  Paul  vishing  St  Peter  in  Prison.  Be^ 
hind  the  altar  of  this  chapel  is  a  Greek 
pafaiting  of  the  Yligin  and  Child,  brought 
from  the  East,  $aia1o  hate  been  painted  by 
8t,  iMhe  !  A  small  fee  will  induce  the  cus- 
todian to  expose  it  In  the  chdr  is  a  tomb 
of  singular  beauty,  erected  to  Pietro  Sode- 
rfaii. 

Chnrch  of  Satn  Loremo.—Some  portions 
of  tills  structure  are  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo :  it  is  exceedingly  rough  in  its  ex- 
ternal appearance,  but  the  interior  is  very 
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fine,  haying  been  recently  decorated.  The 
original  basilica  was  the  most  ancient  in 
the  city.  In  the  Capella  degli  Operai  is  the 
sepulchral  monument  lately  erected  to  the 
eminent  painter  Benvenuto.  Before  the 
high  altar  is  the  memorial  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  upon  which  is  the  title  of  "  Pater 
PatrisB,"  which  was  bestowed  upon  him 
after  his  death. 

In  the  Sagrestia  Vecckia  is  the  elegant 
tomb  of  Giovanni  di  Averado  del  Medici, 
and  of  his  wife  Picarda ;  also  the  costly 
monument  erected  by  Lorenzo  and  Glnli- 
ano  de'  Medici  to  the  memcnry  of  their  fa^ 
ther  and  uncle,  Piero  and  Giovanni. 

In  the  Sagrettia  Nuova^  or  CapeUa  dei 
DepotUi,  are  the  monuments  of  Giuliano 
and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Not  only  were 
these  monuments,  which  are  considered 
equal  to  any  work  of  art  of  the  kind  in  It- 
aly, executed  by  Michael  Angelo,  but  also 
the  chapel  wherein  they  are  placed.  **  Giu- 
liano was  the  third  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent, younger  brother,  ^consequently, 
of  Leo  X.,  and  fiither  of  the  Cardinal  Ippo- 
lito :  he  was  created  Due  de  Nemours  by 
Francis  I.,  and  died  in  1616,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year.  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Piero 
and  grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
was  created  Duke  of  Urbino  by  his  nnde, 
Leo  X.  In  1518  he  married  Madeleine  de 
Boulogne,  of  the  royal  house  of  France : 
the  sole  fruit  of  this  union  was  Catharine 
de'  Medici,  afterward  the  queen  of  Henry 
IL" 

In  the  Medicean  Chapel  (which  is  at 
the  back  of  the  choir,  and  may  be  visited 
fh>m  10  to  4  on  application  in  the  church) 
are  some  magnificent  mosaics  and  firescoes ; 
in  fact,  one  should  by  no  means  fail  to  visit 
this  edifice,  as  we  think  it  the  finest  in 
Florence.  The  chapel  was  commenced  un- 
der the  reign  of  Ferdinand  I.,  in  1604,  and 
was  originally  intended  to  hold  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which  the  Tuscan  ruler  intend- 
ed stealing  from  Jerusalem,  but  his  emis- 
saries were  detected  after  they  had  com- 
menced detaching  it  fhmi  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  the  centre  of  which 
it  now  stands.  The  walls  of  the  chapel 
are  magnificently  inlaid  with  expensive 
marbles  and  precious  stones.  Notice  the 
armorial  bearings  round  the  chapel ;  they 
are  the  very  perfection  of  the  mosaic  art. 
The  f^coes  of  the  cupola,  which  are  most 
magnificent,  were  executed  by  Benvenuti, 
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late  director  of  the  Academy,  between  1828 
and  1887.  They  represent  the  leading 
events  from  the  creation  to  the  last  judg- 
ment (photographs  of  them,  very  finely  ex- 
ecuted, may  be  purchased  in  the  chapel). 
Notice  the  beautiful  tomb  and  statue,  in 
bronze  gilded,  of  Cosmo  II.,  by  John  of  Bo- 
logna, and  that  of  Ferdinand  I.  by  Tacca. 
The-  remains  of  the  diffsrent  grand4ukes 
are  in  the  crypt  below  the  chapel.  In  the 
cloister  is  the  tomb  of  Paola  Giovo,  a  cele- 
brated historical  writer. 

The  Ixmrentian  UUtranfy  raised  by  the 
Medici  fiimily  as  a  monument  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  has  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  many  most  valuable  MSS. ;  the  num- 
ber is  said  to  be  about  9000;  they  rank  in 
importance,  if  not  in  numbers,  next  to  the 
Vatican :  there  are  many  choice  works  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Coptic,  Arabic,  Syr- 
iac,  and  Italian,  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries ;  here  also  is  the  Medicean  Vir- 
gil, earliest  MS.  of  the  poet,  and  the  first 
MS.  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  captured 
by  the  Pisans  in  1185,  when  they  took 
Amalfi.  This  work  was  formeriy  deified 
at  Pisa,  and  received  eqtial  veneration  at 
Florence  for  a  lengthened  period.  Letters 
of  Dante,  and  many  very  ancient  MSS., 
complete  the  literary  attractions  of  this 
place.  One  ofGalileo's  fingers,  stolen  from 
his  tomb  at  Santa  Croce,  is  preserved  in  a 
bottle.  The  library  is  open  fh>m  9  to  12 
daily. 

The  Churd^  of  San  Marco  contains  the 
celebrated  crucifix  of  Giotto,  which  attract- 
ed such  a  concourse  of  people  when  It  was 
first  brought  to  the  convent ;  to  this  pro- 
duction he  owes  the  populari^  of  his  repu- 
tation, which  excelled  that  of  his  predeces- 
sor Cimabue.  The  mosaic  of  the  Virgin, 
brought  tmm  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  also 
adorns  this  church,  and  interred  here  are 
the  three  friends  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medid, 
Politian,  Beniviene,  and  Pico. 

Santa  Maria  Novdia,  situated  on  the 
place  of  the  same  name,  was  commenced  in 
1256.  It  was  called  by  Michael  Angelo 
his  **  betrothed."  This  was  considered  at 
one  time  the  finest  church  in  the  city,  but 
restorations  have  disfigured  it.  It  is  most- 
ly noted  for  the  f^soo  paintings  of  Ghir- 
landaio,  master  of  Michael  An|^o.  They 
should  be  visited  early  in  the  day,  say  9 
o'clock,  and  even  then  they  are  rather  in- 
distinct.   It  also  contains  the  Madonn»  of 
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Chnabne,  which  was  considered  at  the  time 
the  veiy  perfection  of  the  art,  and  was 
carried  in  triumph  from  the  studio  of  the 
painter  to  the  church,  followed  by  the  en- 
tire populace. 

The  Capelia  dei  Gondi  contains  the  fa- 
mous crucifix  carved  by  Brunelleschi  in 
rivalry  with  Donatello,  who  executed  the 
one  now  in  Santa  Croce.  When  the  latter 
fiist  saw  the  woric  of  Brunelleschi  he  let 
fSall  his  apron  which  contained  his  dinner, 
exclaiming,  **To  you  is  granted  the  power 
of  carving  figures  of  Christ,  to  me  that  of 
'  peasants."  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Bru- 
nelleschi :  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
816  feet  long,  and  109  feet  wide  across  the 
body  of  the  diurch.  Aisles  formed  of  Corin- 
thian columns — ^magnificent  balustrades  of 
bronze  and  marble  inclose  the  choir. 

The  other  churches  of  importance  are 
Sctn  MicheUy  8€m  Spirito,  and  Scat  Ambro- 
ffio.  In  the  church  of  Ognisanti,  situated 
on  the  Piazza  Manin,  near  the  Hotel  de  la 
Ville,  in  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  tran- 
sept, is  the  tomb  of  the  discoverer  of  Amer- 
ica, Amerigo  Vespucci:  his  house  stood 
upon  the  dte  of  tha  Ospeale  di  San  Gio- 
vanni di  Dio. 

Piazza  del  Gran*  Duca,  the  principal  bus- 
iness portion  of  the  city ;  here  stands  the 
Palazzo  VecchiOj  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  superior  magistracy,  now  converted 
into  government  offices.  The  chief  object 
of  attraction  is  the  great  saloon,  which  is 
connected  with  remarkable  passages  in 
Florentine  history:  its  length  is  169  feet, 
by  77  in  breadth.  In  the  rooms  above  the 
saloon  are  some  portraits  of  distinguished 
fiimilies  of  Florence,  among  them  that  of 
Bianca  Capello,  the  celebrated  grand-duch- 
ess. The  Piazza  contains  many  fine  stat- 
ues, among  which  is  the  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Cosimo  I.  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna; 
the  David,  by  Michael  Angelo  (sculptured 
at  the  age  of  23),  is  located  on  the  left  of 
the  doorway  of  the  Palazzo.  On  the  right 
of  the  entrance  is  the  colossal  group  of 
Hercules  by  BandinellL  The  lion  is  the 
work  of  Donatello.  The  Fountain  of  Nep- 
tune, by  Ammanati,  also  adorns  the  Piaz- 
za;  it  is  erected  on  the  site  where  the  Re- 
former Savonarola  sufi'ered  martyrdom. 
The  Loggia  di  Lami,  finely  proportioned, 
and  considered  by  Michael  Angelo  to  be 
beyond  improvement.    Under  it  are  some 


fine  specimens  of  sculpture,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  Perseus  by  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini,  and  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna.  Judith  slaying 
Holofemes  is  by  Donatello,  and  the  Dying 
Ajax  supported  by  a  Warrior.  Near  this 
Piazza  are  the  two  markets,  the  Mercato 
Nuovo  and  Mercato  Vecckio,  Adjoining  the 
Piazza  del  Gran'  Duca  b  the  Uffizi  Gallery 
of  paintings  and  sculpture,  forming  three 
sides  of  an  open  court.  On  either  side  of 
the  entrance  are  statues  of  Cosmo  I.  and 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  Along  the  sides 
of  the  court,  placed  in  niches,  are  statues 
by  modem  artists  of  the  great  men  of  Tus- 
cany, commencing  vrith  Andrea  Organi, 
Niccolo  Pisano,  Giotto,  Donatello,  Alberti, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Pe- 
trarch, Dante,  Boccacio,  Machiavelli,  Guic- 
dardini,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Galileo,  Mi- 
cheli,  Recli,  Mascagni,  Andrea  Cesalpino, 
Antonio,  Accorso,  Guido  Aretino,  and  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  the  last  holding  in  his  hand 
a  miniature  of  his  Perseus. 

The  Ufizi  Gall&rg-^alleria  Tmperiale  e 
Heale,  Open  dally  between  the  hours  of 
9  and  8,  Sundays  and  feast-da3'S  excepted, 
when  it  is  open  fh)m  10  to  8,  and  on  Tues- 
days from  12  to  8.  On  the  occasion  of 
great  festivals  it  is  closed  all  day;  so  also 
is  the  Pitti  Palace.  The  collection  of 
paintings  in  thb  gallery  is,  wittiout  doubt, 
the  richest  and  most  varied  in  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Royal  Gallery  at 
Madrid ;  neither  is  it  so  extensive  as  either 
the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  Dresden,  or 
the  Belvidere  at  Vienna.  Ascending  three 
flights  of  stairs,  we  enter  the  first  vestibule, 
wherein  are  placed  the  busts  of  the  Medici 
fiunily,  ten  in  number.  In  the  inner  vesti- 
bule are  some  fine  statues :  the  Florentine 
Boar;  two  wolf-dogs,  noble  figures,  seated 
on  either  side  of  the  door;  several  busts, 
and  other  specimens  of  art.  The  corridors 
are  occupied  as  picture  and  sculpture  gal- 
leries. In  our  description  we  will  com- 
mence near  the  entrance  of  the  eastern  cor- 
ridor, with  the  pictures  chiefly  of  the  Tus- 
can school.  One  of  the  finest  is  by  Fra  An- 
gelico  da  Fiesole,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child  in  the  centre  surrounded  by 
saints ;  around  the  Virgin  and  Child  are 
painted  angels  on  a  gold  ground.  Busts 
and  statues  follow  next  in  order,  and 
among  the  varieties  many  fine  ones  may 
bo  discussed.   In  a  narrow  corridor,  enteiv 
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ed  by  a  small  door  just  beyond  the  stataes, 
are  sculptures  of  the  medinval  Tuscan 
school,  many  of  which,  by  Donatello,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  etc.,  are  worthy  of  particular 
attention  for  their  composition  and  expres- 
sion. On  the  sarcophagi  placed  in  the 
eastern  corridors  are  various  bas-relie6, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  hea- 
then mytholog}'.  In  front  of  one  is  the 
representation  of  the  fall  of  PhaCton,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  an  illustration  of  a 
chariot-race  in  a  circus,  perhaps  the  Circus 
Maximus  at  Rome.  Each  chariot  is  being 
drawn  by  four  horses.  In  the  western  cor- 
ridor the  gems  are  many.  Notice  partic- 
ularly the  Drunken  Btiechiu.  and  Fixun,  No. 
880;  the  Wounded  Adonis,  882;  and  an 
ApoUOf  all  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  last  but 
just  emerging  from  the  marble.  Here  is 
also  a  fine  reproduction  of  the  Laocoon. 
In  the  southern  galleiy  the  gems  are  the 
Venui  Ancufyomena  and  the  Young  Athlete. 
The  first  room  to  the  left,  entering  firom  the 
eastern  corridor,  is  called  the  TrUmne,  a 
small  circular  apartment,  which  not  only 
contains  the  che£s-d'oeuTre  of  this  gallery, 
but  of  the  world,  both  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. The  woi^  of  sculpture  are  five  in 
number;  the  first  is  the  world-renowned 
statue  of  the  Venus  de  Med'ci,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  brought  to  Florence  during  the 
Toign  of  Cosmo  III.  de  Ifedid :  it  was  found 
in  the  portico  ofOctavia  at  Home.  The  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  says  it  was  sculp- 
tured by  the  Athenian  Cleomenes,  son  of 
Apollodorus.  It  is  considered  the  very  per- 
ftBction  of  design  and  workmanship :  it  was 
restored  by  BeminL  The  ApoUino,  or 
Yeung  ApoUo,  is  of  the  same  school :  it  is 
generally  attributed  to  Praxiteles,  the  most 
celebrated  sculptor  of  Greece.  The  Dcmc* 
m^/VnMi,  restored  by  Michael  Angelo.  The 
Lottaiorif  or  Wrestlers^  and  the  Anotmo,  a 
slave  whetting  his  knife,  complete  the  five 
wonderful  works  which  have  gained  such 
a  world-wide  reputation. 

In  this  apartment  are  also  the  finest 
paintings  in  the  collection :  Michael  Ange- 
lo—the  Virgin  presenting  the  Infant  to  St. 
JoeeplL  Raphael — La  Madonna  del  Cor- 
dellino  (Goldfinch) ;  La  Fomarina,  painted 
in  1512 ;  St.  John  preaching  in  the  Desert. 
Titian--the  Venus  (alluded  to  by  Byron) ; 
Monsignore  Beccadelli,  painted  while  the 
artist  was  in  his  76th  year.  Paul  Vero-  I 
»— Holy  Family,  with  St  John  and  I 
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St.  Catharine.    Annibal  Canoci — a  Bac- 
chante; Pan;  and  Cupid.    Goercino — a 
Sibyl;  Endymion  sleeping.     Fra  Bartiv 
lomeo  —  two  fine  figures  of  the  propliets 
Isaiah  and  Job.    Daniele  da  Volterra — the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents.     Andrea  del 
Sarto — a  very  splendid  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  between  St.  John  the 
Evangelkt  and  St.  Franda.     It  bears  the 
date  of  1617,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  this  great  painter,  whose  merits  ara 
scarcely  appredaled  elsewhere  than  in  his 
native  tUty,    The  history  of  this  grand 
master  is  quite  interesting.    Andrea,  call- 
ed del  Sarto  because  he  was  the  son  of  a 
tailor,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1488.    He 
was  placed  at  first  with  a  goldsmith,  whom 
he  left  for  the  instruction  of  Giovanni  Ba- 
rili,  whom  he  again  left  for  the  studio  of 
Pietro  di  Cosimo.     But  it  was  ftrom  the 
study  of  Masaocb,  Ghirlandab,  Leonardo, 
aiid  Michael  Angelo  that  he  received  his 
most  valuaUe  instructions.    He  had  great 
versatility  of  talent,  and  could  imitate  the 
style  of  other  artists  with  marvelous  fidel- 
ity.  His  genius  inclining  him  to  the  giaee- 
fid  and  the  tender,  he  laeked  boldness  and 
decision  in  treating  grand  subjects.     He 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and 
was  invited  to  Paris  by  Francis  1^  where 
he  was  received  with  great  distinction. 
He  returned  soon  to  Florence,  however, 
where  he  led  a  life  by  no  means  beyond 
reproach.     He  died  in  1560*    Albert  DO- 
rer — ^Adoration  of  the  MagL    Andrea  Man- 
tegna — the  Circumcision;  Adoration  of  the 
Kings;  Resurrection*     Pietro  Pemgino— 
Vir^  and  Child  between  St  John  the 
Baptist  and  St  Sebastian.     Coneggio— 
the  Villon  kneeling  in  Adoration  before  the 
Infant,  who  b  reposing  on  a  portion  of  her 
drapery ;  the  Virgin  and  Child  between 
St  Joseph  and  St  Francis :  this  is  one  of 
the  artistes  earliest  works,  being  painted  at 
the  age  of  20.     Vandyke — two  fine  por- 
traits, one  of  Charles  V.  on  horseback, 
armed ;  the  other  of  Giov.  di  Montfort  B. 
Luini — ^Herodias  receiving  the  head  of  St 
John.    Parmegianino— Holy  Family,  with 
St  Mary  lia^alene  and  Prophet  Zacha^ 
rias.     Guide — a  Virgin  in  ContemplatioB. 
Giulio  Romano— Virgin  and  Child.    Bo- 
bens — ^Hercules  between  Vice  and  Virtue. 
North  of  the  Tribune,  leading  from  it,  are 
three  rooms. 
First  Boom :  L.  da  Vind— Medasa*s 
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Head.  Fra  AngeUeo  da  Resole— ibnr  pic- 
tures, representing  the  Birth  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  Mar- 
riage  of  the  Virgin,  Death  of  the  Vhrgin. 
Seamd  Room:  Ridolfo  del  Ghlrlandaio— 
San  ZenoUo  ndsing  a  dead  Child ;  Trans- 
lation of  the  Body  of  the  Saint.  Mariotto 
Albertinelli— the  Visitation  of  St.  Eliza- 
betfa.  Vasari — Lorenzo  de  Medici.  Bron- 
zino — Descent  of  oar  Savior  into  Hades, 
considered  his  greatest  work.  Leonardo 
da  Vhici— Adoration  of  the  MagL  Cigoli 
— ^Bfartrrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  IlSodomo — 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.  FUlppfaio 
Lippi — ^Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Joseph  and 
Botiphar's  Wife ;  and  Judith  slaying  Holo- 
ftmes.  The  third  room  contains  some 
early  Florentine  paintings. 

In  a  room  opening  oat  of  the  south  side 
of  the  Tribune  are  some  works  of  the  other 
ItaUan  schools.  Here,  also,  is  a  piece  of 
Grecian  sculpture,  consisting  of  a  table  of 
Oriental  alabaster,  upon  which  is  placed 
the  statue  of  a  sleeping  Cupid.  In  four  of 
the  other  rooms  are  pictures  of  the  French, 
Flemish,  German,  and  Dutch. 

At  the  end  of  the  S.  corridor  is  the  Cab- 
met  of  Genu,  Among  the  many  curiosities 
Is  a  vase,  cut  out  of  a  block  of  lapis  lazuli, 
14  inches  in  diameter;  two  bas-reliefs  in 
gold ;  a  vase  of  sardonyx,  upon  which  is 
engraved  the  name  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medid ; 
a  baa-relief  in  gold,  representing  the  Piaz- 
sa  del  Gran*  Duca;  a  casket  of  rock  crys- 
tal, an  exquisite  piece  of  workmansUp, 
representing  the  events  of  the  Passion,  in 
17  compartments.  It  was  executed  by  Va- 
lerie Vioentius,  assisted  by  his  daughter ; 
a  species  of  shrine,  made  of  enamd  and 
pcecioas  stones,  representing  the  portrait 
of  Cosimo  I. ;  a  tazza  of  lapis  lazuli,  with 
handles  of  gold,  enameled,  and  mounted 
with  diamonds.  Flassing  tnok  the  eastern 
to  the  western  corridor,  we  descend  to  the 

Ebrutctm  Mktenm,  whidi  contains  many 
intereating  vases  and  other  curiosities. 
This  apartnunt  connects  with  the  gallery 
which  leads  to  the  Pftti  Palace  across  the 
Amo. 

In  two  large  rooms,  which  are  entered 
fhMn  tiie  western  corridor,  are  many  paint- 
toga  of  the  VenetiaA  scho<^  Here,  also, 
are  the  portray  of  celebrated  painters,  ex- 
ecuted by  the  artists  themselves.  In  the 
centre  of  the  large  voera  is  the  celebrated 
Medkeao  viase,  foond  at  Hadrian's  villa, 
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nearTIvv^L  Adjoining  the  last  is  the  iToff 
oflntoriptiont.  The  gems  here  are  tlie  cel- 
ebrated Venue  Uramoj  266,  and  the  Vmiu 
Oenkrix,  In  a  small  room  leading  to  this 
hall  is  the  HermaphrodUe^  also  an  infimt 
HeraUee  etramgUng  Serpente,  and  a  group 
of  Cupid  fnd  Psifcke,  On  the  wall  is  a 
marble  mask  of  a  Satyr,  executed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  a 
small  room  opening  trim  the  last  is  a  fine 
collection  of  antique  gems. 

HaUofBarocdo:  Bronzino*s  Depositioa 
from  the  Cross.  Velasquez— Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  on  horseback.  Rubens — picture 
of  Bacchus,  surrounded  by  Nymphs.  Ba* 
roccio  —  the  '^  Madonna  del  Popolo." 
Handhorst,  called  Gkerardo  deOa  Notte^ 
Infiuit  Savior  in  the  Manger.  One  of  the 
finest  copies  ever  made  of  this  splendid 
compodtion  is  in  the  possession  of  W.  B. 
Dinsmore,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  It  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Costl,  of  Florenoe.  In  this  room 
are  three  tabk»,  composed  of  Florentine 
mosaic,  one  of  which  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  work  of  the  kind  ever  made. 
It  took  25  years  to  complete  it.  Twenty- 
two  workmen  were  engaged  upon  it 

SaB  ofNiobe,  in  which  are  eigliteen  fig- 
ures of  Niobe  and  her  children,  which.were 
for  a  long  time  located  in  the  Villa  Medici, 
and  brought  to  Florenoe  in  1775.  They 
were  discovered,  previous  to  1683,  near  the 
Porta  S.  Paolo  at  Home.  Many  strange 
suppositions  have  taken  place  as  regards 
their  origin.  Among  the  other  pictures 
contained  in  this  room  are :  Rubens — 
Henry  IV.  at  the  Batde  of  Ivry— his  En- 
try  into  Paris  after  the  Batfle.  The  oth- 
er objects  of  interest  in  the  gallery  are  tiie 
bronzes,  medals,  drawings,  and  engrav- 
ings. 

The  I^tti  IVaace,Paia2at>iV^  the  pres- 
ent residence  of  King  Victor  Emanuel, 
was  commenced  by  Luca  Pitti,  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Medici  fsmUy,  who  at  one 
thne  exceeded  them  in  popularity.  The 
first  architect  employed  upon  this  splendkl 
edifice  was  BrunelleischL  Its  erectkm  was 
afterward  continued  by  Bartokmeo  Am- 
manati,  by  whom  the  wings  were  added, 
and  the  splendid  court  completed,  in  which 
some  singular  specimens  of  sculpture  may 
be  observed.  The  chief  attraction,  howev- 
er, of  this  palace  is  the  collection  of  paint- 
ings, which  number  about  600,  and  are  of 
perhaps  greater  attraction  than  those  con- 
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tained  in  the  Ufl&zL  The  gallery  if  open 
daily  (with  the  exception  of  festival-days 
and  Sundays)  from  10  to  3.  Catalogues 
will  be  found  in  each  room.  No  fee  ex- 
pected. 

Hall  oftMe  lUad:  the  ceiling  of  this  hall 
was  painted  twenty  yean  ago  by  Sabatei- 
1j.  Andrea  del  Sarto — two  pictures  of  the 
Assamption.  Fra  Bartolomeo — the  Virgin 
enthroned.  Sdpione  Gaetano — portrait 
of  Mary  de'Medid,  queen  of  France.  Vis- 
itors were  formerly  admitted  by  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  instead  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Boboli  gardens ;  and  as  the  beautiful 
frescoes  of  t&  ceilings  of  the  five  principal 
halls  are  an  allegorical  representatioQ  of 
the  life  of  Cosimo  I.,  it  will  be  neceseaiy 
first  to  look  at  the  pictures  on  the  walb, 
then,  when  retuminfff  commence  an  exami- 
nation of  the  ceilings  with  the  Hall  of 
Venus. 

Hall  cf  Saturn:  hen  Cosimo  is  repre- 
sented as  being  in  mature  age,  and  b  con- 
ducted to  Saturn  by  Mars  and  Prudence 
to  receive  the  crown  offered  by  Gl<»y  and 
Eternity.  Paintings :  Baphael — ^Pope  Ju- 
lius II.  Schiavone~the  Death  of  Abel. 
Vandyke — two  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  his  queen.  Baphael — 
the  Madonna  del  Baldaochino ;  a  portrait 
of  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  and  a  portrait  of 
Tommaso  Fedra  InghiramL  Andrea  del 
Sarto— Disputation  on  the  Trinity.  Ba- 
phael — the  Vision  of  ExeldeL  Domeni- 
ehino— StMary  Magdalene. 

Hall  ofJupiier:  Cosimo  being  led  into 
the  presence  of  Jupiter  by  Hercules  and 
Fortune.  Salvator  Bosa — the  Catiline 
Conspiracy.  Michael  Angelo — ^the  Three 
Fates.  Borgognone— a  battle-piece.  Fra 
Bartolomeo— Di  St  Marco.  Tintoretto- 
portrait  of  Vincenzo  Zeno.  Paul  Veronese 
— the  Marys  at  our  Savior's  Tomb. 

Hall  <^Man:  on  the  ceiling  are  alle- 
gorical representations  of  Cosimo's  success 
in  war.  Baphael — the  celebrated  and 
lovely  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  consider- 
ed the  sweetest  of  all  his  Madonnas.  An- 
drea del  Sarto— one  of  his  best  Holy  Fam- 
ilies. Bubens—^^Les  Suites  de  la  Guerre." 
Vandyke— portrait  of  Cardinal  Bentivog- 
lio.  Andrea  del  Sarto— subjects  from  the 
History  of  Joseph  and  Brethren.  Gui- 
de —  Bebecca  at  the  Well.  Cristoforo  Al- 
ien—Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofer- 
nes.  Bubens — portraits  of  himself  and 
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brother,  and  the  philoeophen  lipsius  and 
Grotius. 

Hall  o/ApoUo:  Cosimo,  guided  by  Vir- 
tue and  Glory,  is  received  by  the  Deity  of 
Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts.  G.  da  Caspi — 
portrait  of  Archbishop  Bartolini  SaHmbe- 
ni.  Palma  Vecchio — Supper  at  Kmmans. 
Murillo— Virgin  and  Child.  Quercino — 
St.  Peter  resuscitating  Tabitha.  Titian- 
portrait  of  Pietio  Aretino.  Cristoforo 
AUori— the  HospitaUty  of  St.  Julian.  T. 
Titi— portrait  of  Prince  Leopold,  afterward 
Cardinal  do*  Medici,  when  a  chfld.  An- 
drea del  Sarto— Deposition  from  the  Cross. 
Baphael — two  portraits ;  one  of  Maddalena 
Strozzi  Doni,  the  other  of  her  husband  An- 
gelo, painted  when  Baphael  was  but  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age.  These  paintings  are 
very  carefully  preserved,  being  considered 
two  of  the  most  valuable  ornaments  of  the 
gallery.  Baroccio — ^portrait  of  Prince  Fred- 
erick d'Urbino,  when  a  child.  Giulio  Bo- 
mano>-a  copy  of  Baphael's  Madonna  della 
Lucertola.  Baphael — Leo  X.,  with  two 
cardinals.  Andrea  del  Sarto — his  own  por- 
trait.    Titian — a  Magdalene. 

Hall  of  Vemu  (so  called  from  the  alle- 
gorical representation  of  the  triumph  of 
Season  over  Pleasure — a  youth,  under  the 
figure  of  Cosimo  I.,  is  rescued  from  Venus 
l^  Minerva,  and  conveyed  to  Hercules). 
Tintoretto— Cupid  bom  of  Venus  and  Vul- 
can. Salvator  Bosa — two  fine  coast  views. 
Bubens — two  noble  landscapes.  Bern- 
brandt — ^portrait  of  an  old  man.  Beleverti 
— Marsyas.  Cigoli — St.  Peter  walking  on 
the  Waters.  Bassano— Mart3rrdom  of  St. 
Catharine. 

Hall  of  the  Educaiion  ofJvfiUr:  here 
are  some  paintings  which  are  mostly  by 
unknown  artists,  and  not  generally  of  very 
high  standing.  The  Stufii  or  Cabinet, 
which  is  beautifully  ft^escoed,  contains  two 
bronze  statues  of  Cain  and  Abel  by  Dupr^, 
and  a  column  of  black  Ej^yptian  porphyry. 
The  other  halls  are  quite  interesting  in  their 
specimens  of  paintings  and  statuary,  such  as 
the  HaU<tfUltf9tUy  representing  his  return 
to  Ithaca.  Here  are  two  splendid  land- 
scapes by  Salvator  Bosa,  and  a  Madonna 
and  Child  by  Titian.  The  next  is  the 
Hall  of  PromelHeus,  frescoed  by  Colignon. 
In  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a  magnifleent 
mosaic  table  which  cost  nearly  $200,000: 
nearly  fifteen  years  were  taken  in  complet- 
Ing  it.    It  was  made  at  the  national  man^ 
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ufjM^ry.  The  room  opening  from  this 
contains  a  splendid  malachite  table,  and  a 
fine  bust  of  Napoleon  I.,  presented  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  fiither  of  the  present  emperor,  to 
the  late  grand^dnke.  Passing  through  the 
corridor  into  the  Hall  ofJusUct,  where  there 
are  some  fine  paintings  by  Carlo  Dolce, 
we  enter  next  the  Hall  o/C(movd'$  Vanity 
-which  statue  stands  on  a  phrot  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room.  It  ftmnerly  stood  in  the 
Tribune  where  the  Venos  of  Medici  now 
stands,  that  figure  having  made  the  excur- 
sion to  Paris  to  grace  the  trinmphs  of  the 
conqueror  Napoleon.  In  the  next  and 
last  room,  which  contains  numerous  flow- 
er-pieces and  landscapes,  may  be  seen  Sal- 
vator  Rosa's  great  picture  of  Diogenes 
throwing  away  his  cup  on  seeing  a  youth 
drink  water  out  of  his  hand. 

The  PrkfcOe  LArmyhBB  60,000  volumes, 
and  is  considered  the  most  nseftil  library 
in  Italy ;  it  is  very  extensive  in  works  on 
Natural  History.  The  most  of  Galileo's 
MSS.  are  preserved  here. 

Joining  the  palace  are  the  BoboH  Oar- 
dlsnt,  planned  l^  II  Tribolo  under  Cosimo 
I.  ^v>m  the  upper  portion  of  the  ground 
fine  views  of  Florence  may  be  obtained. 
The  beauty  of  this  lovely  spot  is  greatly 
increased  by  tlie  terraces,  statues,  etc ;  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  latter  are  from  un- 
finished ones  by  Michael  Angelo ;  Venus, 
by  Giovanni  Bologna ;  statue  of  Abun- 
danoe,  commenced  by  Giovanni  B<dogna 
and  completed  by  Tacca.  The  gardens  are 
open  to  the  puUic  only  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays. 

Joinmg  the  Pitti  Palace  are  the  Muteo 
di  3toria  Naturale  and  Specola,  This  last 
contains  many  objects  of  curiosity  well 
worth  examination  both  by  the  intelligent 
and  sdentifio  traveler.  To  ladies  we  would 
say,  woman  can  not  sacrifice  her  womanli- 
ness for  science  at  all  times,  and  we  must 
say  it  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  res- 
olution to  overcome  the  feelings  of  repug- 
nance and  shame  that  any  modest  woman 
must  feel  at  entering  this  room  with  a 
promiscuous  party,  although  a  sight  more 
interesting  and  instructive  is  difficult  to 
meet.  In  addition  to  the  well-«rranged 
halls,  filled  with  minerals  and  plants, 
many  apartments  are  devoted  to  wax 
models  of  the  human  figure ;  here  sdenoe 
has  laid  bare  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
human  being,  and  all  colored  to  resemble 


nature.  Every  separate  part'  of  the  hu- 
man form,  bodies,  legs,  hearts,  lungs,  etc., 
are  displayed  upon  cushions,  some  under 
glass ;  whole  forms  the  size  of  life,  both 
male  and  female,  lie  exposed  on  white  beds, 
opened  from  the  throat  downward,  all  laid 
bare.  Youth  and  old  age  as  if  asleep, 
with  the  life-warm  coloring  of  flesh,  veins, 
and  skin. 

The  Triimmot  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Galileo,  which  is  situated  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  building,  contains  three  beau- 
ttfbl  frescoes,  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  great  astronomer :  one  shows 
him  in  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa  swinging  the 
lamp  which  originated  in  his  mind  the  law 
of  mechanics  which  regulated  the  pendu- 
lum ;  the  second  demonstrating  the  truth 
of  the  teleecope  before  the  Doge  and  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  at  Venice ;  in  the  third  he  is  rep- 
resented blind,  with  one  hand  on  a  globe, 
the  other  pointing  to  the  heavens,  and  de- 
monstrating to  two  pupils  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Immediately  under 
the  rotunda  there  is  a  fine  white  marble 
statue  of  Galileo ;  also  one  of  his  fingers, 
encircled  with  a  ring,  pointing  upward : 
this  last  is  under  a  glass  case.  All  his  in- 
struments are  also  preserved  hero.  The 
floor  of  this  beautif^  tribune  is  mosaic, 
the  walls  white  marble,  covered  with-  ara- 
besques of  birds  and  flowers. 

In  addition  to  the  Pitti  Palace  and  Uf- 
fizi  gallery,  there  are  several  private  gal- 
leries, belonging  to  noblemen,  which  are 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  many  of  them 
containing  very  valuable  pictures ;  among 
these  are  the  Femmiy  Conmif  Strcaif  and 
the  Torriffiani  galleries. 

Americans  should  not  fail  to  visit  the 
studio  of  our  celebrated  countryman,  Hi- 
ram Powers,  who  now  has  a  world-wide 
celebrity.  It  b  rituated  in  the  Via  la  For- 
naoe.  This  celebrated  artist  has  been  in 
Florence  some  twenty-nine  years,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  is  now 
some  fifty-nine  yean  of  age.  Among  the 
principal  works  which  have  done  so  much 
to  immortalise  him  are  his  Greek  Slave : 
his  Washington,  ordered  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana ;  the  same  in  the  regalia  of  grand 
master  of  the  Masonic  fttttemity,  ordered 
by  the  Petersburg,  Va.,  Lodge ;  his  Amer- 
ica, with  a  tiara  on  her  head,  representing 
the  thirteen  original  states ;  California,  as 
a  voung  Indian  woman ;  Daniel  Webster, 
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ordered  by  the  city  of  Boeton ;  and  Milton*8 
n  Penseroso.  Heads  of  many  of  our  most 
illnatrioas  men,  such  as  Jackson,  Clay, 
Calhoan,  and  Webeter,  adorn  his  stadio. 
There  are  many  other  American  artists  of 
fiune  in  the  city,  whose  address  may  be  seen 
at  oar  bankers*,  Maqnay  and.Packenham. 
One  of  the  principal,  a  papU  of  Powers,  and 
of  whom  our  country  may  be  justly  proud, 
is  Pierce  Francis  Connelly,  son  of  the  Sev. 
Pleica  Connelly.  He  u  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris,  and,  al- 
though young,  stands  high  in  h&i  pioifes- 
sion,  as  copies  of  his  rarious  works  testify. 
Among  his  patrons  are  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Percy, 
Colonel  T.  B.  Lawrence  (our  Consul-gen- 
eral). He  is  now  finishing  a  beautiful 
group  of  three  figures,  called  the  **  Return 
of  Peace,*'  ordered  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Aspinwall, 
N.  Y.,  a  most  liberal  patron  of  the  arta. 

Acadm^  ofFima  Artt  contains  a  moet 
interesting  collection  of  paintings  of  the 
early  Tutean  school,  as  well  as  many  by 
other  artists. 

The  other  buildings  of  interest  are  the 
Eg^pUem  Mtaeum^  the  BibUoteca  MagUa- 
becMmOf  Jto^  Motaic  Ma$ititfaelorff^  and 
the  charitable  institutions.  In  the  same 
building  with  the  Egjrptian  Museum  is  the 
Cmacola^  or  Last  Supper,  by  Bapbael,  dia- 
oovered  in  the  convent  of  San  Onofrio  in 
1845. 

Theatru, — ^They  are  nine  in  number: 
La  PergotOy  under  the  management  of  about 
thirty  proprietors  of  rank,  and  is  called  the 
Granid  Opera  of  Florence:  it  is  a  fine  house, 
and  will  accommodate  about  2600  persons. 
The  others  are  the  Teatro  del  Cocomera,  for 
comedy  and  tragedy  both ;  Twiro  Nuovo ; 
TetUro  Leopoldo  ;  Teatro  GcUam,  etc.  The 
prices  of  admittance  are  very  low. 

The  Hyde  Park  and  Bois  de  Boologne  of 
the  Florentines  is  the  Casdne,  on  tlM  pen* 
insula  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Amo 
and  Mugnone.  Thb  is  decidedly  the 
most  charming  drive  and  promenade  in 
Italy.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  dairy- 
houses  of  the  late  grand-duke,  which  are 
sitnated  near  the  centre  of  the  drive,  and 
which  supply  Florenee  with  its  purest  milk 
and  butter.  From  the  Leghorn  railroad 
station,  immediately  outside  the  Porta  al 
^^k  of  the  Amo  is  laid  out  as 
'  walk  ai^  4fiy^  overshadowed 
by  magfiificent'tr^es  (or  tho  fpaae  of  two 


miles.  About  midway  the  g^rounda  are  laid 
out  in  a  circle ;  here,  several  afternoons  in 
the  week,  the  bands  perfimn,  and  here  the 
fSsshionables  of  Florence  make  their  calls. 
For  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours  every 
afternoon,  from  the  hours  of  four  until 
seven,  all  Florence — that  is,  all  of  Florence 
that  pretends  to  be  any  body— attend  thb 
fashionable  exchange  in  all  manner  of 
equipages,  in  numbers  varying  ftoin  (00  to 
1000,  and  they  are  not  excelled  in  style 
or  richness  by  any  city  but  Paris  in  the 
world.  -Around  the  music  the  carriages  all 
congregate ;  gentlemen  descend  and  visit 
their  lady  friends,  and  talk,  goesipi  and 
flirt,  or  promenade  along  the  river'a  bank, 
whoe  seats  and  shady  groves  are  in  abund- 
ance to  supply  the  wants  of  solitaires  and 
lovers.  The  Casctne  is  arranged  the  same 
as  the  Champs  £l3rs^  Paris — carriages, 
horsemen,  and  pedestriana  have  each  their 
separate  avenues.  Fashionable  society  of 
Florence  carss  not  where  you  live,  what 
you  eat,  ot  what  you  wear^  so  long  as 
you  make  your  appearance  at  the  Opera, 
and  drive  your  turn-out  on  the  Cascine — 
both  of  which  are  cheap  enough.  For  $90 
per  month  you  can  hire  a  splendid  tam« 
out,  two  horses,  coachman,  and  Ibotraan, 
an  open  carriage  for  Casdne  driving,  and 
a  close  carriage  for  the  Opera.  Tour  box 
at  the  Opera,  holding  four  to  ei^  per- 
sons, will  cost  #4  to  $5  a  night. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Perta  al  Prato 
is  the  palace  of  Prince  Demidofi^  who  mar- 
ried the  Princess  MathUde,  sister  of  Prince 
Napoleon.  He  is  a  Russian  prince  of  im- 
mense wealth,  and  owner  of  the  malachite 
mines  in  Russia.  The  palace  is  fitted  up 
with  great  magnificence.  It  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  permlasion,  altbongh  the 
villa  is  often  shown,  but  you  are  obliged 
to  make  application  fifteen  days  in  ad- 
vance :  this  is  done  to  prevent  the  many 
applications  that  would  otherwise  be  made, 
as  few  travelers  think  of  visiting  this  lieau- 
tiftil  residence  first,  and  when  the}'  do 
make  application,  they  discover  they  must 
wait  so  long  that  few  can  spare  the  time, 
although  it  would  w^  f^P^J  9^  week's  de- 
lay, as  nothing  we  have  ever  seen  in  any 
part  of  Europe  can  at  all  compare  with  the 
wealth  and  t^te  displayed  in  the  twenty- 
one  rooms  which  are  shown.  The  villa 
externally  has  nothing  particnlariy  attrao* 
tive,  but  few  royal  residences,  if  any,  can 
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compare  with  the  interior.  No  fees  are 
aBowed  to  be  taken  by  the  servants,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  offer  any,  as  tkey  will 
not  be  accepted.  It  would  require  a  vol- 
nme  to  g^re  a  description  of  this  house,'  in 
addition  to  which,  the  prince  is  adverse  to 
it,  and  has  not  even  a  catalogue  of  the  pic- 
tores;  we  can  only  say  the  pictures  are 
nearly  all  modem,  but  splendid  produc- 
tions, and  how  refreshing  after  weeks* 
straining  of  the  eyes  to  see  old  masters* 
productions  in  dim  and  dingy  churches! 
The  gallery  of  sculpture  contains  nothing 
but  gems,  but  how  dazzling  and  white ! 
The  rooms  shown  are  situated  on  three 
sides  of  a  square.  The  principal,  on  the 
first  winig,  are  the  haUs  of  tapestry  and  of 
gems ;  in  the  main  boOding,  the  blue-room, 
miuio-nKni,  dlniiiff-nMini,  and  plat»<ioom ; 
on  the  other  wing,  ik»  sonlptore-gallery, 
armoMogm,  nwlafhit6«rD0in  [in  this  room 
«very  artida  ia  eoraied  with  malachita  and 
gold,  although  nudadiite  prevails  moore  or 
less  in  nearly  ail  the  rooms],  the  mosaic^ 
room,  the  anttque-room,  and  the  Moorish- 
room.  After  visiting  the  beantifol  chap- 
els on  the  ground  floor,  yen  areledthiough 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  conserratory 
in  the  world.  Tbetmildingisnotsagimnd 
and  beantifnl  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire  at  Chatsworth,  England,  but  the 
ooUectSon  is  mnch  larger  and  more  valna- 
ble.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years  the 
villa  has  been  henneticaUy  sealed,  and 
just  as  we  are  going  to  press  with  the 
editktt  of  1870  (March),  the  whole  of  the 
above  collection  is  being  bM  in  Buis, 
realizing  Ckbttlous  prices :  one  of  Powers's 
Greek  ^bs  brought  ^,000  firancs. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  dwellings 
in  Florence  is  the  house  of  Michael  Ange- 
lo,  Pakuxo  Bwmarotd;  open  to  visitors  on 
Thursdays :  the  statue  of  Buonaiotti,  his 
manuscripts,  sword,  canes,  and  a  portrait 
of  himself.  In  the  chapel  is  a  small  figure 
of  Christ  by  Benvenuto  CelUni,  and  many 
other  rdics,  which  will  nndonbtedly  inter- 
est the  traveler.  Michael  Angelo  Boeoa^ 
rotti,  the  Uluatrious  Italian  painter,  scnlp- 
tor,  and  architect,  was  bom  in  1474,  and 
died  at  Borne  in  1664.  He  has  tte  name 
of  tiie  ggsateit  designer  that  ever  lived. 
Befall^  asked  why  he  did  not  many,  he  an- 
Bwend,**  Plating  was  Ins  wile,  and  his 
works  his  ehildratt."  The  most  cdehrated 
of  aU  his  works  is  his  "^  Last  Judgment," 


painted  for  Paul  III.  In  architecture  he 
surpassed  all  the  modems.  St.  Peter's  at 
Bome,  the  Capitol,  and  his  own  house,  are 
proofs  of  his  abili^.  He  was  also  an  ex- 
oellentpoet.  The  walls  of  his  dining-room 
contain  portraits  of  some  of  the  mostoele« 
brated  men  of  Tuscany ;  among  them  you 
recognize  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boooado,  and 
Savonarola. 

Palaato  Riooairdo^  erected  by  Cosimo  de 
Medici  in  1430.  Charles  YIII.  of  Fiance, 
Leo  X.,  and  the  Emperor  Chajiss  Y.  have 
lodged  here.  It  remained  the  property  of 
the  Medici  until  1659,  when  it  was  par- 
chased  by  Bfarquis  Gabriele  Riccardi.  The 
grand  .gallery  is  very  splendid.  In  the 
chapel  are  some  beautiful  frescoes,  retain- 
ing to  a  great  extent  their  original  beauty. 

The  BibHoteoa  JHccctrdi^  open  daily  from 
9  unto  2,  has  about  80,000  printed  volumes 
and  8600  MSa 

Travelers  should  visit  the  «ftM2u>  of  the 
artists  Messrs.  Costo  and  Conti,  No.  58 
Via  del  Bardi,  who  not  only  have  a  mag- 
nificent colkotion  of  splendid  copies  of 
the  principal  pictures  in  all  the  galleries, 
but  their  ori^^nals,  both  old  and  mod- 
em, are  quite  celebrated.  They  have 
the  reputation  of  seUing  the  best  pictures 
in  Florenoe,  and  orders  given  them  are 
sure  to  be  executed  by  the  best  of  art- 
ists. The  best  and  cheapest  photogra- 
pher in  Florence  is  Philpot,  on  the  Lungo 
Amo,  near  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  He  keeps 
a  fine  collection  of  photographs  of  all  the 
leading  painters  and  other  avtists  of  Italy, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  also  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  and  leading  ptotuzes.  Groves, 
the  principal  English  druggist,  is  situated 
No.  16  Borg'  Ognissanti.  Thk  establish, 
meat  is  highly  reeomnwinded.  The  pro- 
prietor is  patroniied  by  all  American  and 
English  fiunilies;  he  has  had  great  expe- 
rience both  in  English  and  forngn  phar- 
macy, and  keeps  a  large  supidy  both  of 
American  and  English  remedies,  besides 
tboee  cfBii^h,  French,  and  Italian  phar- 
macepcsias.  One  of  the  best  physicians 
in  Italy  ia  Dr.  Frazer,  18  Via  dei  Fbssi, 
M.D.  ef  St.  Andrew's  and  M.R.C.  St.  Ed. 
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One  of  the  principal  Italian  artists  in 
Florence  is  Zocchi  Emillo.  He  has  jnst 
finished  for  our  fellow-citizen,  Elijah  Pur- 
ely, Esq.,  two  unique  and  beautiful  fig- 
ures, Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  in  their 
first  attempts  at  art.  His  studio  is  in  the 
Acaderaia  di  Belle  ArtL 

The  principal  mosaic  mano&ctarers  are 
Messrs.  Torrhii  &  Co.,  Lung  Amo.  They 
hare  been  awarded  most  of  the  prifes  for 
that  branch  of  art  in  Florence. 


Passing  through  the  Porta  Romana,  and 
ascending  a  fine  road,  lined  with  cypress, 
nearly  a  mile,  we  arrive  at  the  Poffjio  Im- 
periakj  a  palace  of  the  late  grand-duke. 
It  is  said  to  contain  700  rooms — about  one 
half  would  come  nearer  the  number.  A 
short  distance  farther  we  arrive  at  6alileo*s 
tower,  near  which  he  entertained  Mflton 
on  the  latter's  visit  to  Florence  after  he 
became  blind,  as  he  was  forgotten  by  his 
former  patrons,  the  Medici. 

While  at  Florence  yon  must  not  omit  to 
-visit  the  ancient  town  of  Fiesole,  old  when 
Rome  was  in  its  infiincy,  to  reieich  which 
jou  can  start  fh>m  the  Porta  San  Gallo  or 
firom  the  Porta  a  Pint! ;  the  latter  is  pref- 
erable as  regards  the  road,  but  by  the  for- 
mer you  pass  several  noted  villas :  the  prin- 
cipal is  one  in  which  Cosimo  I.  died,  and 
a  favorite  residence  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
We  also  pass,  among  other  handsome  vil- 
las, that  of  Signor  Mario,  the  celebrated 
singer.  The  road  from  the  convent  of  San 
Domenico  to  Fiesole,  one  mile  and  a  half, 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient 
cit}',  not  by  issuing  ^ares,  but  by  issuing 
patents  of  nobility ;  and  as  three  hundred 
dollars  will  buy  the  title,  coat  of  arms,  and 
seal,  the  city  has  done  a  £iir  business. 
They  wUl  even  hunt  up  your  genealogy 
in  case  you  should  not  have  one.  Several 
Englishmen  have  invested,  and  numerous 
Americans.  In  the  days  of  Tuscany 's 
grand-dukes,  when  none  but  nobles  were 
received  at  court,  the  stock  paid,  it  is  said, 
•ome  dividend ;  at  present  it  is  below  par. 
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There  are  two  ways  open  to  the  travel- 
er who  proposes  to  visit  Southern  Italy, 
viz.,  to  take  the  cars  direct  to  Boom,  in  13 
hours  (this  road  was  opened  through  in  the 
spring  of  1867),  or  to  take  the  steamer  at 
Legh^,  direct  to  Naples,  and  return  to 
Rome  by  railway.    This  last  is  rather  the 
more  economical  of  the  two,  bat  that  dif- 
ference is  offset  by  avoiding  the  honid 
nuisance  of  embarking  at  Leghorn  and 
landing  at  Naples,  and,  although  you  may 
retrace  yoor  steps,  what  do  you  gain  by 
running  the  risk  of  a  winter's  storm  on 
the  Mediterranean  ?     Our  advice  is,  make 
an  excursion  to  Luooa,  and  the  Baths  of 
Lucca,  to  Pisa  and  Leghorn,  and  return  to 
Florence.    You  may  go  direct  to  Naples 
without  stopping  at  Rome,  and  visit  Rome 
on  your  return ;  'or,  if  you  visit  Rome  first, 
you  may  return  direct  to  Florence. 


Excurtion  of  three  or  nnre  daye  to  LuecOy 
Baths  of  Lwx€^  Piaa^  and  Leffhom,  and 
hack  ioFkrtnce, 

From  Florence  toLucoa,  49  miles.  Fare, 
6  tr.  70  c.     Time,  8  h.  16  m. 

£«c0a.  ~Popalatk>n  24,000.  Hotels, 
Crooe  di  Malta,  f  Unhertj  and  H  PelUcano. 
Prices  low.  Lucca  was  formeriy  the  capital 
of  the  dukedom  of  Lucca,  wliich  territory 
comprised  the  whole  of  Tuscany  and  Luc- 
ca. It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Ser- 
chio,  in  one  oi  the  most  fertile  and  best 
cultivated  parts  of  Italy.     Lueca  is  noted 
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Ibr  being  the  first  pUoe  in  Italy  where  silk 
yras  manufkctored.  The  principal  sight 
is  the  DuamOy  fonnded  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century.  It  contains  some  fine 
pictures  and  stataary.  The  churches  of 
Son  Giovanmi,  Scm  MtdieUj  8<m  SomtmOy 
and  San  Fredkmo  are  w(nrthy  of  mention. 
Immediately  in  fhmt  of  the  ducal  palace 
stands  a  monument  of  Lomsa,  duchess  of 
Lucca,  raised  to  her  honor  by  the  citisens, 
in  gratitude  for  building  the  aqueduct 
which  supplies  Lucca  with  pure  water. 
There  are  some  Roman  remains  here,  con- 
sisting of  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre. The  principality  of  Lucca  was 
conferred  on  Eliza,  Napoleon's  eldest  sis- 
ter, by  that  monarch,  in  1805.  She  was  a 
woman  of  strong  and  masculine  character, 
and  did  much  to  improTe  her  possessions. 
Her  subjects  lost  a  wise  and  good  sover- 
eign by  the  eyents  of  1815. 

Some  fifteen  miles  firom  the  town  are 
the  celebrated  bathi  of  Lucca,  to  which 
there  is  an  excellent  road,  built  by  the 
Duchess  Eliza.  These  baths  are  the  sum- 
mer resort  of  all  the  fkshion  of  Tuscany. 
ffotel  Ettropa  is  the  principal  house.  A 
diligence  leaves  daily ;  fare  50  cents.  This 
watering-place*  is  one  of  the  coolest  and 
cheapest  in  Italy;  fbr  $1 50  per  diem  you 
can  live  in  good  style.  The  baths  are 
celebrated  for  their  cure  6f  all  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  fkdlities  for  the  study  of 
music  and  the  languages  are  excellent. 

From  Lucca  to  Pita.  Time,  40 minutes; 
fhre,  1  fir*  40  c 


PISA. 

The  distance  fh>m  Florence  to  Pisa  tfia 
Lucca  is  61  miles;  fure,  9  fir.  80  e.  The 
ancient  and  now  decayed  city  of  Pisa  oom- 
tains  25,000  inhabitants.  It  is  principally 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  tlie  Amo,  five 


miles  firom  its  mouth.  It  was  forpnerly 
the  capital  of  one  of  Italy's  most  celebra- 
ted republics ;  in  the  18th  century  it  had 
a  population  of  150,000.  It  was  then  very 
proeperous,  and  celebrated  for  the  strength 
of  its  fortifications,  and  for  its  proftision  of 
magnificent  marble  edifices.  It  stUl  boasts 
of  some  fine  marUe  buildings,  and  one  of 
the  noblest  bridges  in  Europe.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo,  Pisa  became  a  Roman  cdo- 
ny,  and  it  was  an  important  naval  station. 
It,  however,  attained  its  great  distinction 
in  the  10th  century,  when  it  tbok  the  lead 
among  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy. 
Tlie  climate  is  mild  during  the  winter.  It 
was  not  for  a  long  time  considered  healthy, 
owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  water  of  the 
Amo;  but  after  the  water-coozse  was  form- 
ed fkom  the  Talk  di  Asdano,  this  incon- 
venience seemed  greatly  relieved.  The 
inhabitants  are  usually  kUe,  ignorant,  and 
lasy.  The  lower  classes  pr^er  begging 
to  working,  and,  as  in  many  other  cities 
of  Italy,  are  very  annojring ;  immoratity 
exists  to  a  fWfol  extent  among  ttie  upper 
classes,  and  they  are  not  remaricably  hon- 
est in  their  business  transactions,  especial- 
ly with  foreigners.  Principal  hotels,  Vio- 
toria  and  Grmde  Breiagne* 

In  a  large  square  in  the  northern  pari 
of  the  dty  are  the  four  principal  attractions 
of  Pisa:  the  Cathedral,  Bai^istery,  Lean- 
ing  Tower,  and  Gampo  Santo ;  consequent- 
ly, two  or  three  hours  will  afford  the  trav- 
der  sufficient  time  to  visit  these  celebrated 
places. 

The  Cathodrai  is  an  interesting  spedmen 
of  the  st^'le  of  architecture  which  prevail- 
ed hi  the  11th  century. .  It  b  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  is  8b0  feet  long, 
107  feet  wide,  and  its  firont  is  120  foot  in 
height;  69  columns  of  Corinthian  archi- 
tective  divide  the  aisles;  the  cupola  is 
supported  by  four  iders  rising  firom  the 
centre  of  the  building.  The  fine  appear- 
ance of  the  exterior  is  greatly  increa«Bd  by 
the  white  marl)le  platform,  with  steps,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  The  centre  of  the 
three  magnificent  bronze  doors,  executed 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  represents  the 
history  of  the  Virgin  fsom.  the  time  of  her 
birth.  The  drum  of  the  cupola  Lb  decorated 
on  the  outside  with  an  immense  niunber 
of  columns,  connected  by  arches,  and  the 
general  appearance  is  that  of  a  crown.  At 
tile  time  the  building  suffered  firom  fire, 
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the  roof  of  the  Bare  ttH,  and  injured  many 
objects  of  interest  contained  in  the  clinrch. 
The  only  portion  of  the  ptilpit,  which  was 
the  masterpiece  of  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  that 
was  savM,  were  the  statues  that  now  dec- 
orate the  present  one.  Tlie  twelve  altars 
were  designed  by  Michael  Angelo. 

7%e  Chofel  of  S8.  iSderomsnto.— This 
chapel  contains  an  altar,  cased  in  chased 
work  of  silver,  the  gift  of  Oocimo  III. ; 
the  sOver  is  supposed  to  have  cost  86,000 
crowns. 

The  Bigk  Altar  of  the  Cathedral  b  of 
immense  size,  and  elaborately  ornamented. 
The  paintings  possess  much  meriL  The 
Madonna  dell'  Orgagna  is  a  predoos  one, 
and  is  kept  locked ;  it  can  be  seen  only  by 
special  permission.  It  is  of  Greek  origin, 
and  very  old.  Here,  also,  are  some  of  the 
best  works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  his  St.  Agiies,  which 
hangs  between  the  nave  and  cupola.  N<^ 
tioe  also  his  last  painting,  over  the  altar 
of  the  Madonna  delle  Graue,  in  the  south- 
em  transept.  He  died  before  it  was  cent- 
pleted,  and  Sagllana  finished  it.  Obeerve 
on  either  side  of  the  deans'  stalk  the  fig- 
ures of  the  four  saints,  St.  Peter,  St.  John, 
St.  Catharine,  and  St.  Margaret.  One  of 
the  best  paintings  here  is  that  of  Cristoforo 
Allori,  of  the  Virgin  in  glory  surrounded 
by  saints  and  aa^s.  Passignano's  Tri- 
umph of  the  Martjrrs  is  also  rery  fine. 
Notice  above  the  high  altar  Qioranni  di 
Bologna's  figure  of  the  Savior  on  the  cross, 
which  is  very  fine.  The  picture  behind 
the  altar  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  is  also 
quite  celebrated. 

There  are,but  few  tombs  now  remaining 
in  the  Duomo,  most  of  them  having  been 
removed  to  the  Campo  Santo.  In  the  nm 
of  serpentine,  near  the  altar,  in  tiie  rich 
chapel  of  St.  Banieri,  are  incloeed  the  bones 
of  St.  Banieri,  the  protector  of  Pisa.  At 
the  end  of  the  nave  is  suspended  the  large 
bronse  lamp,  of  superior  workmandiip^  the 
swinging  ^whleh  first  suggeiAed  to  Gali- 
leo the  theory  of  the  pendulum ;  he  was 
then  but  eighteen  y«sfs  old.  He  was  also 
the  inventor  of  the  telescope.  This  emi- 
nent discoverer  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
1664.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century 
he  undertook  at  Bmne  to  demonstrate  the 
trath  of  tiie  present  soliar  systemj  cHseoverw 
ed  by  Ooperaicus,  but  he  was  eompeUed 
by  the  Jennits  to  abjure  the  fiMSts  that  the 
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sun  stood  still,  and  that  the  earth  revoired 
round  the  sun.  They  declared  the  propo- 
sitions heretical,  and  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press word  of  God,  and  they  oommitted  hia 
writings  to  the  flames.  After  his  release 
from  prison,  and  his  abjuration,  it  Is  said 
that,  impelled  by  his  genius,  he  stamped 
his  feet  upon  the  earth,  and  exclaimed, 
** Ma  pur  si  muove"  (*^But  it  does  turn, 
after  aU"). 

It  would  be  well,  whUe  visking  the  Ca- 
tiiedral,  to  try  and  shake  off  the  oustodlan 
for  a  fow  moments— pay  him  a  panl  in  ad- 
vanoe ;  he  hangs  on  to  you  with  fearftil  te- 
nacity, and  his  description  of  the  pictures 
is  worse  than  that  of  the  crown  jewds  in 
the  Tower  o^  London. 

The  Beqgtuteijj  situated  oppoe^  the  Ca- 
thedral, is  an  immense  building^  160  feet 
in  diameter,  and  160  in  height.  The  ex- 
terior is  principally  of  marble,  and  is  aur- 
mounted  by  a  cupola  and  cone,  upon  which 
is  placed  the  figure  of  St  John  the  Baptist. 
The  whole  interior  of  this  edifice  is  rery 
elaborately  ornamented.  The  principal 
feature,  however,  is  the  pulpit,  oif  exqui- 
site workmanship,  designed  by  Nicolo  Pi- 
sano.  During  Holy  Week  officers  are 
provided  to  preserve  it  from  injury. 

The  CbnyMiaife,  or  Xeoaai^  Tower^  is  very 
extraordinaiy,  not  Arom  its  great  beauty, 
but  by  its  inclination  firom  the  pupendio- 
ular.  It  is  190  feet  In  hdght,  consteting 
of  eight  stories,  with  outside  galleries  pro- 
jecting about  seven  feet.  The  efiect  to  a 
spectator  looking  down  from  the  top  is 
awfully  grand  and  terrific.  The  topmost 
stoiy,  overiianging  the  base  on  one  side 
about  fifteen  feet,  is  perfectiy  secure,  the 
centre  of  gravity  being  ten  feet  within  the 
base.  The  ascent  is  made  by  296  steps, 
and  the  view  from  the  top  is  extensive* 
and  beautifkil.  The  bells,  which  are  im- 
mensely heavy,  are  very  harmonious.  The 
proportions  of  the  tower  are  very  light  and 
ela^c,  and  it  has  been  in  this  leaning  po- 
sition for  over  six  centuries. 

The  Campo  Sanio. — ^This  cemeteiy,  fh>m 
wliich  almost  every  other  place  of  inter- 
ment in  Italy  derives  its  name,  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  four  Pisan  curiosities. 
It  is  said  the  difference  between  it  now  and 
formerly  is,  that  **  the  dead  were  compelled 
to  pay  a  fee  on  entering  it ;  but,  as  th^ 
never  left  it,  of  course  nothing  more  could 
be  demanded  of  them ;  noWy  the  living  «n* 
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ter  free,  but  are  compelled  to  pay  well  be- 
fore they  are  allowed  to  leave  iL"  This 
"  Musenin  of  Tombs"  contains  many  very 
interesting  specimens  of  sepulchral  mon- 
uments, statues,  and  very  old  paintings. 
Among  the  most  important  sarcophagi  is 
that  containing  the  body  of  the  Conntess 
Beatrice,  mother  of  the  Countess  Katilde. 
Monuments  of  Antonio  di  San  Pietro,  Bish- 
op Ricci,  PhUip  Desoo,  Yacoa  Berlinghieri, 
etc.,  are  all  interesting.  The  walls  aie 
covered  with  frescoes  representing  Scrip- 
ture sul^lects  by  many  of  the  old  masters. 
One  of  these  frescoes  illustrates  the  process 
of  decomposing  bodies  by  mean^  of  adds 
at  the  time  when  this  waa  used  for  a  burial- 
place.  The  earth  which  surrounds  this  ed- 
ifice was  brought  from  Jerusalem  in  &fty 
galleys  as  long  ago  as  1228.  Many  of  the 
old  dilapidated  tombs  have  ancient  and  in- 
teresting epitaphs. 

The  church  of  Sku  CaUrmOt  built  in 
Gothic  style,  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
Dominican  monastery ;  many  of  the  oma- 
mento  are  very  curious,  especially  the  bor- 
der of  heads  around  the  windows.  In  this 
church  is  the  monument  of  Simone  Salta- 
T^lli,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  died  in  ld42. 
In  one  of  the  chapels  are  the  two  interest- 
ing statues,  by  Nino  Pisano,  of  Faith  and 
Charity. 

Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Spina  is 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arno, 
and  is  built  of  white  marble.  It  is  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  architectural  beauty.  It 
was  built,  during  Pisa's  prosperous  times, 
for  the  sailors,  who,  before  taking  their  de- 
parture for  sea,  implored  herein  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Virgin.  Giovanni  Pisano's 
-talent  contributed  greatly  in  adorning  this 
\>uUding. 

•  Tliere  are  many  other  churches  besides 
tTiose  which  we  have  mentioned  contain- 
ing relics  and  works  of  art. 

The  Umvertii^  of  Pi$a  was  formerly 
among  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy ;  it  is 
still  at  the  head  of  educational  establish- 
mente  in  Tuscany.  It  contained  at  an 
earlier  period  between  600  and  700  students, 
but  the  number  is  now  reduced  about  halt 
MaQy  illustrious  names  were  found  among 
the  professors,  indudii^g  those  of  Galileo, 
Bedi,  Castelli,  Thomas  Dempster,  Malpi- 
^ii^Gronovius,ete.  The  Botdmoai  Garden 
attadud  to  the  University  is  a  delightful 
spot,  and  strangers  may  ei^y  eTamining 


the  plants,  some  of  wfai<^  are  very  rare, 
such  as  palm-trees  and  magnolias  70  feet 
high.  Near  this  garden  is  the  Mmmo  di 
Storia  Naturals,  established  by  Ferdinand 
I.  in  1606.  It  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
during  the  past  fow  years,  and  the  collec- 
tion now  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  It- 
aly. Aoatdemia  delk  BelU  Arii  was  found- 
ed by  Napoleon  In  1812.  The  paintings 
are  mostly  of  the  Pisan  and  early  Floren- 
tine schools. 

Pisa  has  some  fine  palaces  and  public 
buildings.  The  PakuMO  Lop francki,  on  ih» 
Arno,  is  from  the  design  of  Michael  Ange- 
lo.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of 
Lord  Byron ;  he  here  lived  openly  with  his 
mistress,  the  Countess  of  Guicdola,  daugh- 
ter of  Count  Qamba,  after  the  count,  her 
husband,  had  obtained  a  div<ntse  from  the 
pope.  The  coontess  was  a  most  beautiful 
woman,  28  years  of  age.  The  exquisite 
sonnet  prefixed  to  the  Prophecy  of  Dante 
was  dedicated  to  her.  With  more  than 
the  poet's  usual  constancy,  he  remained 
faithful  to  her  for  three  years — at  which 
time  he  died«  The  oountess  was  a  native 
of  Pisa.  In  this  place  he  wrote  the  De- 
formed Transformed,  the  tragedy  of  Wer- 
ner, and  a  portion  of  Don  Juan. 

In  the  Piazza  du  Cavalierif  where  the 
modem  dock-tower  now  stands,  was  for- 
merly  the  location  of  the  Torre  della  Fame, 
so  celebrated  by  Danto. 

At  the  time  of  the  festival  of  Sem  Ranieri, 
which  is  celebrated  on  the  16th  and  17th 
of  June  every  third  year,  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  the  principal  streets  are  illumi- 
nated with  thousands  of  lamps.  Itattracto 
large  crowds,  and  is  really  a  most  interest- 
ing and  remarkable  sight. 

The  Balht  of  Pisa,  situated  about  three 
males  from  the  city,  are  quite  celebrated 
for  the  medicinal  qualities  of  their  waters. 
They  are  much  frequented,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  alluded  to  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny. 

On  the  old  post-road  to  Leghorn  stands 
the  curious  old  church  of  San  Pieiro  in 
Grado,  erected  previous  to  the  year  1000. 
It  is  said  that  St.  Peter  erected  a  church  on 
this  spot,  from  which  cirenmstance,  and  in 
memory  of  this  saint,  the  present  edifice 
owes  ite  name.  • 

About  six  miles  east  of  Pisa  is  the  rich- 
ly-decorated building  called  the  Cbiofo,  in 
the  Yalle  di  Cald.    From  the  peak  of  La 
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Vonicca,  above  the  CeitoM,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle,  fhmi  which  a  beauti- 
ful view  may  be  obtained,  which  will  ftilly 
repay  those  who  ascend  to  the  sommit. 

The  CbtCHM,  or  large  farms  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  grand-duke,  are  tliree  miles 
tnm  Pisa;  here  are  kept  over  1500  cows 
and  200  camels. 

From  Pisa  to  Leghorn.  Distance,  12 
miles ;  time,  86  minutes ;  fare,  2  ft*. 


LEGHORN. 

Leghorn,  a  city  and  sea-port,  is  the  prin- 
cipal emporium  of  Italy  in  the  late  grand- 
duchy  of  Tuscany.  It  has  a  population  of 
83,000.  Principal  hotel,  and  the  only  good 
one  in  the  city  (it  fitces  the  harbor:  En- 
glish, French,  and  German  spoken),  is  ffS- 
Ulde  Nbrd.  Leghorn  (in  French  Livowme, 
in  Italian  Livomo)  ranks  as  a  sea^port  with 
Marseilles,  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Sm3rma. 
It  is  a  neat,  clean,  and  well-built  city,  and 
shows  much  activity  among  its  inhabiUnts. 
It  owes  its  eminence  and  prosperity  main- 
ly to  the  Medici  family.  Leghorn  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  within  a  few  3rears  past 
by  leveling  the  old  fortifications,  and  in- 
cluding the  suburbs  within  the  walls.  It 
has  a  large  coral  fishery,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants are  mostly  engaged  in  the  manu&o- 
ture  of  woolen  caps,  straw  hats,  glass,  pa- 
per, starch,  soap,  cream  of  tartar,  etc.  The 
pubDc  and  private  buildings  do  not  re- 
quire particular  notice ;  they  are  useftil, 
but  not  ornamental.  The  principal  ones 
are  the  two  Greek  churches,  and  those  of 
other  denomlnatkms,  a  large  synagogue 
(next  in  sise  to  that  of  Amsterdam),  three 
hospitals,  female  charity-aohool  of  St  P6- 
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ter  and  St.  Paul,  a  mosque,  theatre,  etc ; 
it  has  also  an  old  castle  constmcted  by 
Ferdinand  I.,  a  woik-house,  savings'  bank, 
large  public  school  containing  860  pninls, 
schools  of  navigation,  architectnre,  paint- 
ing, academy  of  sciences,  letters,  and  arts, 
with  a  library  of  6000  volumes. 

One  of  the  principal  works  of  art  in  the 
city  is  the  fine  marble  statae  of  Ferdinand 
I.,  supported  by  four  kneeling  fignres  in 
bronse.  The  cemeteries  contain  some  good 
specimens  of  sculpture.  In  the  Campo 
Jngleae  are  interred  the  remains  of  Smol- 
lett, and  several  other  distingnished  En- 
glishmen. Upon  a  hUl  near  the  city  is  the 
monastery  of  ifoMis  Nero,  in  which  is  a 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Virgin,  said  to 
have  been  idolised  by  the  people  of  Legi- 
hom  for  600  years.  The  view  fh>m  the 
monastery  is  veiy  fine. 

From  Leghorn  to  CivUa  Vecchia  by  rail, 
or  from  Florence  to  Rome  by  rail,  vid  Leg- 
horn and  Civita  Vecchia.  Leave  Florence 
at  6  A.M.,  Leghorn  at  9.10  A.M.,  Nnnzia- 
tella  at  2.10  P.M. ;  thence  by  diligence  in 
6  hours  to  Civita  Vecchia  (the  railroad 
nearly  finished,  which  will  shorten  thto 
route  4.80  hours).  Leave  Civita  Vecchia 
at  10.80,  arriving  at  Rome  at  12.80  A.M. 

Fare  from  Leghorn  to  Borne  48  fr.  80  c, 
and  fh>m  Florence  to  Rome  58  f^.  40  c. 

If  arriving  at  Civita  Vecchia  by  sea,  the 
traveler  is  detained  two  or  three  hoars  on 
board  waiting  the  regulation  of  passports, 
then  the  annoyance  of  the  exnniination  of 
baggage,  etc.  Your  passport  is  taken  from 
you  on  board,  for  which  you  receive  a  re- 
ceipt, which  you  return  when  your  passport 
is  handed  to  you  on  shore.  Tour  baggage 
is  examined  at  the  railway  station,  outside 
the  town.  For  landing  each  person  }  ft*., 
each  trunk  1  Hr.,  each  iMg  }  Hr. ;  to  the  sta- 
tion the  same,  or  as  mudi  as  they  can  get. 
Be  prepared  with  small  diange,  and  when 
any  one  speaks  to  yon  give  him  half  a 
friac ;  if  he  continnes,  give  him  OHotier, 

Civita  Veoehiay  a  town  of  Etruscan  ori- 
gin, and  in  the  times  of  Etruscan  prosperi- 
ty the  principal  sea-port  and  naval  power 
of  Central  Italy,  is  now  only  a  stopping- 
place  on  the  road  to  Rome.  It  contains  no 
monuments  of  note  except  tlie  mole  and 
breakwater  forming  the  port,  which  were 
the  work  of  Hadrian,  ^ht  miles  north 
is  Cometo,  built  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Tarquinia,  from  which  it  was  colo- 
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nizecL  Here  may  be  seen  some  exceed- 
inglj  interesting  Etroscan  tombs.  Tlie 
railway  from  Civits  Yecchia  to  Rome  fol- 
lows  tlie  coast,  passing  the  site  of  Pyrgi, 
a  powerful  Etruscan  maritime  town  (now 
Santa  Seven)  only  a  few  miles  fh>m  Ciri- 
ta  Yecchia ;  and  halfway  to  Rome  it  pasa- 
68  Cerretri  (the  ancient  Caere),  a  town 
noted  as  tlie  place  of  ref^ige  of  the  vestal 
virgins  who  escaped  from  Rome  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Graols.  At  Palo  the  road 
leaves  the  coast,  and  soon  strilcos  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tiber,  which  it  follows  to  Rome, 
a  distance  of  45  miles. 


ROME. 

Rome,  the  most  celebrated  of  European 
cities,  iSunoas  in  both  ancient  and  modem 
histofy,  formerly  for  being  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  of  antiquity,  and  afterward 
the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Christendom 
and  tl^  residence  of  the  Pope,  is  sttnated 
on  both  banks  of  the  Tiber,  abont  16  mfles 
from  its  moath.  Population  817,000.  The 
principal  hot^  are  H6ui  de  PEurope-^ 
the  table  d'hute  and  service  is  decidedly 
the  best  in  Rome,  having  also  the  most 
healthy  and  beautiful  situation — and  HM 
Anglo-Americaine,  The  De  VJEmvpe  has 
for  a  long  time  maintained  its  position  as 
one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  Europe. 


The  AnglO'Americaine  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Piazza  de  Spagna,  in  Via 
Frattina,  and  has  a  li^ge  number  of  cosy 
little  apartments,  which  the  proprietors 
(who  are  particularly  obliging)  let  on  veiy 
moderate  terms,  especially  if  for  a  stay  of 
some  time  or  for  the  season. 

**I  am  in  Rome!  oft  as  the  morning  ray 
Viflits  these  eyes,  waking,  at  once  I  crv, 
Whence  this  excefs  of  joy  ?  what  has  befallen 

me? 
And  from  within  a  thrilling  voice  repUee, 
Thou  art  in  Rome  I  A  thousand  busy  Uionghts 
Rush  on  my  mind,  a  thousand  images, 
And  I  spring  up  as  girt  to  run  a  raop. 
Thou  art  in  Romel  the  city  that  so  long 
Reigned  absolute,  the  mistress  of  the  world ; 
The  mighty  viiion  that  the  prophets  saw 
And  trembled ;  that  from  notUng,  from  tlie 

least, 
The  lowliest  village  (what  bufhere  and  there 
A  reed-roord  cabin  by  a  river  side). 
Grew  into  every  thing;  and  year  by  Tear, 
Patiently,  fearlessly  working  her  way 
0*er  brook  and  field,  o'er  continent  and  sea ; 
Not,  like  the  merchant  with  his  merduLndise, 
Or  traveler  with  staff  and  script;  exploring. 
But  hand  to  band,  and  Ibot  to  root,  through 

hosts, 
Through  nations  numberless,  in  battle  array, 
Each  behind  each,  when  the  other  fell. 
Up  and  in  arms,  at  length  subdued  them  all. 
Thou  art  in  Bnnel  the  dty  where  the  Gauls, 
Entering  at  sunrise  through  her  open  gates. 
And,  through  her  streets  silent  and  desolate, 
Marching  to  slay,  thought  they  saw  gods,  not 

men; 
The  city  that,  by  temperance,  fortitude. 
And  love  of  glory,  towered  above  the  clouds. 
Then  fell ;  but,  Ailing,  kept  the  highest  seat, 
And  in  her  loneliness,  her  pomp  <^  woe, 
Where  now  she  dwells,  withdrawn  into  the 

wUd, 
Still  o*er  the  mind  maintains  firom  age  to  age 
Her  empire  undindnished. 

There,  as  though 
Grandeur  attracted  grandeur,  are  beheld 
All  thinga  that  stnOce,  ennoble  — from  the 

depths 
Of  ESgypt,  fIrom  the  dlassie  fields  of  Greece, 
Uer  groves,  her  temples — all  things  that  in> 

spire 
Wonder,  delight.     Who  would  not  say  the 

fcoms 
Most  perfect,  most  divine,  had,  by  consent, 
FlockNi  thither  to  abide  eternally. 
Within  those  silent  chambers  where  they 

dwell 
In  happy  Interoourse  f 

And  I  am  there! 
Ah !  little  thoo^t  I,  when  In  school  I  sat, 
A  schoolboy  on  nis  bench,  at  early  dawn 
Glowtoig  with  Roman  story,  I  should  live 
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To  tread  the  Appian«  once  an  avcniio 
Of  monunientii  nio^t  glorious,  pAlaeefl* 
Their  doors  seard  up  and  silent  as  the  nij^ht, 
The  dwelling*  of  tlie  Illustrious  dead — to  turn 
Toward  Tiber,  and,  bejood  the  citj  gate, 
Pour  out  my  unpretending  verse, 
AVhere,  on  his  mule,  I  mi^t  have  met  so  oft 
Horace  himself;  or  elfanb  tlie  Palatine, 
Dreamily  of  old  Evander  and  hta  gnesi. 
Dreaming  and  lost  on  tliat  proud  eminence, 
J/>ngwhile  the  seat  of  Home,  hereafter  found 
Less  than  enough  (w  monstrous  was  the  brood 
Kngandered  there,  so  Titan-Ukei  to  lodge 
One  in  hb  madness;  and,  the  summit  gain*d. 
Inscribe  my  name  on  some  broad  aloe-leaf 
That  shoots  and  ipreadi  within  those  rery 

walls. 
Where  Virgil  read  aloud  bis  tale  divine. 
Where  his  voice  faltered,  and  a  motht  r  wept 
Tears  of  delight.'* 

It  18  impossible,  in  a  vlBit  as  brief  f|8  that 
usually  given  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
civilized  worid,  to  beeome  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  objects  of  interest.  In 
its  walls  and  in  the  range  of  a  few  miles 
aroand  it  is  found  the  greater  part  of  the 
material  on  which  we  bAse  our  knowledge 
of  the  antique  past.  Within  a  day*s  ride 
are  the  remains  of  all  the  epochs  of  civili- 
zation of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
and  in  the  galleries,  composed  of  the  re- 
mains found  in  and  around  Rome,  is  the 
most  of  what  we  have  of  antique  art.  The 
llrst  object  of  interest  as  we  approach  the 
City  is  the  wall,  an  irregular  zigzag  struc- 
ture, mainly  of  brick,  with  towers  and  bas- 
tions of  all  forms  and  kinds  of  masonry. 
It  is  that  known  as  the  wall  of  Aurelianus. 
It  has  been  breached  and  repaired  many 
times,  and  was  thoroughly  repaired  by 
Belisarius,  since  whose  time  it  has  under- 
gone little  change.  It  probably  coincided 
with  the  more  ancient  wall  of  Servius  Tnl- 
lius  only  at  one  point,  near  St.  John  Late- 
ran*  Incorporated  in  it,  in  the  coarse  of 
its  circuit,  are  the  pyramid  of  Cains  Ces- 
tius,  the  soldiers'  amphitheatre,  the  aque- 
ducts, and  the  IVaetorian  camp.  It  had  on 
the  Capitol  side  of  the  Tiber  thirteen  gates, 
of  which  eight  only  are  now  open,  and  on 
the  Vatican  side  two^  of  which  only  one, 
with  a  portion  of  the  wall,  remains.  The 
actual  wall  of  the  Vatican  part  of  the  city 
h  ot  Middle-age  construction.  The  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo  (formerly  Tiburtina)  is  by  far 
the  earlier  and  most  interesting.  The  in- 
scriptions on  the  Porta  Maggiore,  with  the 
several  aqueducts  passing  over  it,  have 
great  interest,  the  architecture  of  the  gate 
being,  however,  very  bad. 
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The  railway  enters  the  dty  by  an  open- 
ing made  for  its  passage  near  the  Porta 
MsLggiore,  and  has  its  terminus  at  the  Pi- 
azza di  Termini,  the  site  of  the  baths  of 
Diocletian,  of  which  somo  magnificent  ihig- 
meats  will  give  the  tiaT«ler  his  first  evi- 
dences of  the  splendor  of  the  Rome  of  the 
Emperors.  The  railway  passes,  however, 
two  most  interesting  rains  between  the 
wall  and  the  terminus —  the  Templk  or 
MuntBTA  Medica,  and  the  Aqokb  or 
Sektius  TuLUira,  supposed  formerly  to 
have  been  here  only  a  mound,  but  shown 
by  the  cutting  of  the  railway  through  it  to 
contain  a  massive  Etruscan  wall  of  huge 
blocks  of  peperino. 

The  wall  of  Servius  Tullius  inclosed  the 
seven  hills,  and,  passing  from  the  Quirinal 
to  the  Capitol,  struck  the  Tiber  near  the 
island,  the  greater  part  of  modem  Rome 
having  been  built  on  what  was  anciently 
the  Campus  Martins  and  adjacent  land  ly- 
ing outside  the  Servian  wall ;  in  fact,  the 
seven  hills  are  now  almost  entirely  unin- 
habited, the  Aventine,  overiooking  the  Ti- 
ber and  port  of  Ripa  Grande,  havmg  on 
it  only  two  monastic  establishments ;  the 
Palatine,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Ce- 
sars  (now  being  partially  excavated),  and 
two  monastic  buildings;  the  Cclian,  the 
vUla  Biattei,  now  a  nunnery,  the  churches 
ofSt.SteCano  Rotonda,  St.  Gregory,  Sts. 
John  and  Paul,  the  ruins  of  the  vivarium, 
and  a  few  buildings,  monastic  and  other, 
on  the  side  toward  the  Esqniline ;  on  the 
latter  are  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titos, 
St  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  two  or  three  form- 
houses  ;  the  Viminal  Is  traversed  by  the 
Via  di  Quattrofontane,  but  the  greater  part 
«f  it  is  occupied  by  the  grounds  of  the  villa 

Kegnmi,  the  baths  of  I>k>cletian,  and  vine- 
yards, parts  of  the  Qidrfaial  and  Capitol 
only  being  to  any  extent  dwelt  on. 

Of  the  bridges  which  crass  the  Tiber, 
the  PoNTB  St.  Avoblo,  formerly  Pf>^ 
jElmt,  bunt  by  Hadrian;  Sisro,  former- 
ly JamcoHmtU;  Quattbo  Cati,  formerly 
F<ArimM8,  oonneetfaig  the  isUnd  with  the 
city;  S. Bartolomko,  formerly  Catrnf 
and  P.  RoTTo,  formerly  Palatmuty  <it 
which  a  part  only  renddns,  the  damage  be- 
ing repaired  by  a  suspension  bri<^  the 
work  of  Pio  IX.,  are  aU  ancient,  a  new 
suspension  bridge  near  the  Santo  Spirito 
being  the  only  entirely  modem  one ;  while 
of  the  Sublicimf  made  immortal  by  Hora- 
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tins  Cocles,  and  the  firat  bnili  acroes  the 
Tiber,  and  of  the  Tritiw^aiuy  which  led  to 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  YaticaiiiiB,  only  the 
remains  of  the  piers  are  left — the  latter 
TisiUe  from  the  Ponte  St.  Aiigelo,  the  tor- 
mtsr  from  the  Marmorsta,  or  marble  d^pot 
beneath  the  Aventiiie. 

The  first  visit  of  most  trarelers  will  be 
to  the  FoBVM  BoMAiriTM  and  the  adjacent 
mins,  and  certainlyin  the  few  acres  which 
lie  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Coloisenm 
Is  gathered  the  moat  marrelons  ooUection 
of  the  remains  of  antiqaitj  to  be  feud  in 
tiie  worid.  From  the  Cloaca  MsTims  and 
the  Mamertuie  Pldson,  the  work  of  the  ear- 
ly kittgSt  bo^  nearly  twenty-fire  oeotn- 
ries  a9»,  down  to  the  BasJlIm  of  Constan- 
tine,  we  have  an  almost  complete  sstise  of 
the  building  of  all  epochs,  the  Fomm  it- 
self, lying  in  the  valley  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  Gapiteline  hUlSi  bamg  the  naclens, 
asif  Bome  gionped  all  her  most  i^orlons 
works  aronnd  the  cradle  of  her  power,  the 
place  of  popular  assemblies. 

Entering  tiie  Foram  fr«n  the  Yfat  Bo- 
nell%  we  ImTo  the  Capitol  above  ns  at  the 
right;  at  the  foot  of  its  wall  the  remains 
of  th*  Tbhflb  or  Covooed,  ik»  three 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  the 
colonnade  of  the  TBia*i.B  or  Satubbt  ;  and 
in  front  the  Abch  or  Sarrmwa  Sbybrits, 
with  other  remains;  at  the  left  the  solitary 
CoLUMH  or  Phogas,  the*  Via  Sacba  be- 
yond, then  the  substruction  of  the  Basili- 
ca Julia;  frrther  to  the  left  the  three  col- 
umns of  the  Grjegostasis  mark  the  era 
of  the  Forum  proper ;  at  the  left  of  tills  as 
you  face  the  Colosseum,  which  looms  up 
in  the  distance,  is  the  Temple  or  Akto- 
NiNUs  and  Fausth^a;  at  the  right  the 
huge  ruins  of  the  Palace  or  the  Cssabs., 
Along  the  sides  of  the  Fomm  were  the  ta^ 
bemie,  or  shops,  of  which  the  tabemee  vet^ 
ret,  or  old  shops,  were  on  the  southwest 
side,  the  new  on  the  northeast.  At  one  of 
the  former  Virginios  purchased  the  knife 
with  which  he  preserved  his  daughter  from 
slavery.  On  the  Yia  &  Teodoro  is  the 
ancient  Temple  or  Bomulus,  bow  the 
church  of  S.  Teodoro.  Continuing  down 
the  Via  S.  Teodoro,  we  turn  to  the  ri#it 
into  the  Via  S.  Giorgio  in  Yelabro,  and 
come  to  the  Arch  of  Jahus  QuA^mrnoiYS, 
an  ugly  sample  of  Roman  taate.  Ai  the 
right  of  it  is  an  investing  monument  to 
Septimins  Sevtrus^  \ty  tho  goldsmiths  of 


Bome.  Opposite  this,  passing  under  a  gar- 
den arch,  is  the  path  to  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima (a  man  is  generally  in  attendance  to 
show  them).  Following  the  same  street 
we  arrive  at  the  Piasaa  della  Booca  dl  Ye- 
rita,  in  which  stands  the  beautiful  Temple 
or  Yesta,  a  circular  building  of  the  best 
times  of  Boman  architecture,  and  in«early 
perfoct  preservation. 

In  the  pcHTtico  of  S.  H.  in  Cosmedin, op- 
posite (formerly  the  Temple  or  Ceres 
AKD  Prosbbpieb),  Is  the  famous  mask,  in 
whidi  it  b  fabled  that  accusations  were 
put,  or,  sccording  to  others,  into  which  the 
hsnd  of  persons  taking  an  oath  was  put, 
with  a  belief  that  it  would  be  crushed  if 
forsworn:  it  hss  evidently  been  part  of 
a  fountain.  Nesr  the  Ponte  Botto,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Temple  of  Yesta,  is  the 
Temple  or  Fortuha  Yirius,  the  oldest 
in  Borne,  built  by  Ancus  Martins  B.C.  620 
or  80,  and  the  house  of  Bienzi.  The  ex- 
cavations now  bdng  carried  on  by  order 
of  Napoleon  III.  on  the  Paktlne  are  most 
inteiestlng:  tliey.  are  open  every  Thurs- 
day. 

As  the  different  parts  of  the  ruins  are 
marked  by  sign-boards  and  quotations  of 
the  anthorities  on  which  they  are  identi- 
fied, we  need  not  here  describe  them.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Palatine,  however, 
is  an  entrance  to  that  port  of  the  ruins 
whkh  aire  not  included  in  the  French  ex- 
cavathms,  and  tids  is  accessible  at  all  times 
by  paying  a  small  fee  (1  paul  is  the  usual 
fee  in  all  such  oases)  to  the  woman  who 
opens  the  gate.  The  principal  part  of  the 
mins  of  this  side  is  what  is  called  the 
House  or  Auausrus,  the  largest  mass  on 
the  Palatiiie.  From  the  terrace  above  this 
we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Campagna  and 
soutliem  and  soatfawestem  environs  of 
Bome,  oommenolfig  on  the  ri^ht  with  the 
Aventine,  then,  gofaig  leftward,  the  Pyra- 
mid or  Caios  Cebtius  and  the  Protestant 
cemetery^  the  grand  mass  of  the  Baths  op 
Caraoalla  ;  still  farther  to  the  left  the 
Gate  of  St  Sebastian,  YrLLA  Mattei,  St. 
STErAEO  BoTOHDO,  IWigments  of  the 
aqueduots,  with  a  piece  of  waH  containing 
the  Arch  or  Dolabella,  the  c^rches 
of  Sts.  Jomn  axi>  Paul,  St.  Grboory, 
and  St.  Johm  Latbraic,  the  ruins  of  tho 
Baths  of  Titus  on  the  Ciellan,  and,  HnaU 
ly,  a  fine  view  of  the  CoLosfmuM  on  the* 
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rained  side.  At  the  west,  beneath  the 
ruins,  is  a  plain  which  was  formerly  the 
Circus  Maximus,  supposed  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  Continving 
the  road  by  which  we  came,  we  reach  the 
Baths  of  Garacalla  by  a  narrow  road 
taming  off  to  the  right  jast  after  crossing 
the  brook  (this  brook,  be  it  here  noted, 
once  came  into  the  city  by  the  Claudisn 
Aqueduct).  Beyond,  by  the  main  road 
(wliich  is  the  old  Via  Appia),  we  come  to 
the  Tomb  of  thb  Scinos,  the  Colum- 
BABiA,  the  Abch  of  Dbusus,  and  the 
Porta  S.  Sbbastiamo. 

Betoming  toward  the  Foram,  we  tarn 
to  the  right  before  reaching  the  house  of 
Augustas,  and  follow  the  Yia  S.  Gregorio, 
passing  a  fragment  of  the  Claupiam  Aqu»> 
DUCT  on  the  left  and  under  the  Arch  of 
Cosbtantinb.  This  monument,  at  once 
of  the  power  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  want 
of  taste  and  artistic  power  of  liis  age,  was 
formerly  an  Arch  of  Trajan,  and  was  re- 
moTod  to  its  present  site  by  Constantino, 
and  reconstructed,  with  the  addition  of 
sonie  sculptures  which  are  the  most  barba- 
rous to  be  found  in  Rome.  As  you  emerge 
fhmi  the  arch  you  find  immediately  in  ftront 
of  you  the  Mbta  Sudaits,  or  fountain  in 
which  tlie  gladiators  were  ilccustomed  to 
wash  after  their  exercises.  At  the  left  is 
the  Via  Sacra,  descending  fh>m  the  Arch 
of  Trrus,  which  stands  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge  dividing  the  Forum  from  the  low  land 
on  which  the  Colosseum  is  built  At  the 
rijy^t  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  is  the  huge  struc- 
ture of  the  Tbbcplb  of  Ybnos  and  Rome, 
of  which  the  double  tribune  only  remains. 
Numerous  fragments  of  granite  columns 
strew  the  ground,  hinting  fidntly  at  the 
magnificence  of  the  temple  when  it  stood. 
This  temple  was  built  by  Hadrian  after  his 
own  design,  and  there  is  a  story  to  the  ef- 
fect that  when  it  was  finished  he  asked 
ApoUodorus  what  he  thought  of  it;  the 
aix^hitect  replying  that  it  was  very  good 
far  a»  emperor,  Hadrian  ordered  him  be- 
headed. Beyond  the  temple,  and  partially 
visible  over  it,  are  the  remains  of  the  Ba- 
silica of  Cohstaktimb,  commenced  by 
Maxentius  as  a  Temple  <^  Peace,  and  fin- 
ished by  Constantine  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Maxentius.  To  the  right  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  is  the 
square  base  on  which  stood  the  colossal 
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statue  of  Nero.  At  your  right,  and  filUng 
the  remainder  of  the  view,  is  the  Flavian 
Amphithbatrb,  known  as  the  C^rfosstam. 
This  greatest  of  antique  stroctares,  built 
in  honor  of  Titos,  and  on  which  it  is  said 
60,000  Jews  wece  engaged  ten  years,  would 
probably  have  been  in  a  nearly  complete 
state  but  for  the  ravages  of  man  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  a  feudal  fortress 
for  a  long  time,  aad  flaaUy^a  qjuxtj  from 
which  were  built  efaurches  and  palaces,  un- 
til, by  its  consecration  as  holy  grovnd  on 
account  of  the  number  of  martyrs  supposed 
to  have  been  immdlated-there,  farther  rav- 
age was  stopped.  The  subsequent  repairs, 
though  greatly  interforing  with  its  pictur« 
esqueness,  will  doubtiess  have  the  effect 
of  preserving  the  remainder  for  centuries 
mmre.  It  iSNsaid  to  have  given  seats  to 
87,000  spectators,  and  was  insLUgurated 
A.D.  81,  the  same  year  hi  which  Titos 
died,  on  which  occasion  6000  wild  animals 
and  10,000  captives  were  slam.  The  in- 
auguration lasted  one  hundred  days.  There 
are  three  orders  of  architecture  used  in  tho 
four  stories— the  first  Doric,  second  Ionic, 
the  third  and  fourth  Corinthian.  In  each 
of  the  lower  tiers  there  were  eighty  arches. 
The  circumference  of  tiio  boiliding  is  1641 
feet,  the  height  of  the  outer  wall  167 ;  the 
length  of  the  arena  is  278  feet,  and  width 
177 ;  the  whole  superficial  area  is  mx  acres. 

"I  do  remember  me  that  In  ray  youth, 
yrhen  I  was  wandering,  upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  OoUseam^s  waU 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  ahnigfatr  Bome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Wared  daik  in  the  Une  midnlgfat,  and  the 

stars 
Shone  through  the  roats  of  rain;  from  afitf 
The  watch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near,  flrom  out  the  Cnsars*  palaoe  came 
The  owi*s  long  cry,  and,  inteiruptedly. 
Of  distant  eenthieU  the  fiifid  soog 
Begim  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  tfme-wora  breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  the  horixon,  yet  they  stood 
Willila  a  bow^ot  where  the  Cmars  dwdt. 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  nig^t,  amid 
A  grove  which  springs  throu^  leveled  battle- 
ments, 
And  twines  its  roots  witk  the  imperial  hearths; 
Ivy  nsurps  the  laurel*s  plaoe  of  growth ; 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  circus  standi, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection. 
While  CsBsar's  chambers  and  the  Augustan 

halb 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.** 

It  is  only  by  ascending  to  the  upper  ter- 
race  that  the  enormous  site  of  theColoeseom 
is  fully  seen,  and  by  moonlight  the  cfl'ect 
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of  size  and  massiveness  is  much  incrMBed, 
and  the  modem  repairs  lost  sight  of.  To 
obtain  entrance  at  night,  iA  is  necessary  to 
have  a  ticket  tnm  the  eommandatii  de 
place:  jovar  card  is  sufficient  apf^oation. 
The  mins  south  of  the  Colossenm  are 
supposed  to  have  heen  the  Yivariiim,  in 
which  were  kept  the  wild  beasts  for  the 
combats.  In  the  vineyard  northeast  are 
the  remains  of  the  Baths  op  Titus,  found- 
ed on  a  portion  of  tlie  Golden  House  of  Nero, 
in  the  excavation  of  which  were  discover- 
ed the  moral  paintings  which  gave  so  great 
an  impetos  to  die  classic  revival  of  art. 

Returning  to  the  Forum  by  the  road  be- 
hind the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Borne,  yon 
pass  through  ibe  ruins  of  the  Basilica  op 
€k>M8TAHTnn,  one  of  the  most  impressive 
ftagments  in  Borne,  and  re-enter  the  Fo- 
rum near  theTsMPLB  or  Remits,  now  the 
church  of  SS.  Cktsmo  and  Damiano,  of 
which  it  forms  a  beautiful  portico.  The 
body  of  the  building,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Temple  of  Anroimius  and  Faustuta,  just 
beyond  (now  S.  Lor^izo  in  Miranda),  has 
doubtless  been  preserved  nearly  or  quite 
entire  under  its  refitting. 

Following  the  narrow  street  which  leads 
past  the  Mamertine  Prison,  the  Via  de  Mar- 
forio,  we  pass  on  our  r^t,  just  beibre 
reaching  the  Via  di  Bipresa  de  Barberi, 
the  Tomb  op  Bibulus,  a  relic  of  the  con- 
solar  period,  and  in  excellent  preservation. 
It  is  of  peperino,  and,  like  most  of  the  Bo- 
man  monuments,  owes  its  present  exist- 
ence to  having  been  built  on  in  later  times. 

Going  to  tiie  left,  at  the  next  turning 
we  shall  reach  the  Piazea  di  Ara  Cceli,  the 
sqoare  in  front  of  the  Capitou  The 
chnrch  at  the  left,  facing  the  Capitol,  is 
S.  M.  di  Ara  CobU,  standing  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

The  CatitoIa,  the  modem  Gampidoglio, 
is  founded  on  the  aiicient  Capitolium,  the 
citadel  of  Borne,  of  which  the  wall  on  the 
side  towwd  and  overhanging  the  Forum 
still  remains  in  tolerable  condition.  The 
present  structure  is  the  work  of  different 
ages,  the  design  of  the  fh>nt,  as  it  now 
stands,  being  by  Michael  Angelo.  As- 
cending the  steps  which  lead  from  the  pi- 
asza,  we  enter  a  smaller  piazza,  of  which 
three  sides  are  palaces ;  that  in  front,  the 
Capitol  proper,  is  now  the  palace  of  the  sen- 
ators (which,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
rei^esents,  hleroglyphically,  the   Roman 


Senate),  and  contains  the  senatorial  court- 
room, the  offices  of  the  municipality,  etc., 
and  the  observatory  of  the  Capitol.  Above 
is  the  Tower  of  the  Capitol,  famous  for 
its  view  of  the  seven  hills,  but  now  abso- 
lutely and  miexoeptionably  closed  to  the 
public.  In  this  tower  hangs  the  Patarina, 
the  bell  which  announces  the  death  of  the 
Pope  and  the  beginning  of  Carnival.  Be- 
low is  the  Museum  of  Ancient  Ardiitect- 
ure,  and  some  passages  leading  down  into 
subetructfens ;  also  a  staircase  which  gave 
exit  into  the  Forun.  The  buOding  at  the 
right,  the  Palaob  opthbComsbrvatobs, 
contains  the  Pbotomotsca,  or  gallery  of 
busts  of  illustrious  men  of  Italy ;  the  pio- 
ture-gallery,  and  the  bronze  group  of  the 
wolf  nursing  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  the  old- 
est Boman  work  of  art.  Statues  and  an- 
tique fragments  are  arranged  around  the 
court  The  third  building  is  the  Musbvk 
of  the  Capitol,  a  magnificent  coUciption  of 
antique  marbles  and  bronzes.  A  cata- 
logue of  the  statues  may  be  obtained. 

On  entering  the  building,  we  see  at  the 
bottom  of  the  court  the  colossal  statue  of 
Ocean,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  Forum 
of  Man,  and  remarkable  for  being  the  fig- 
ure on  which  was  posted,  in  former  times, 
the  answers  to  the  satfarioal  sayings  of  Pas- 
quino.  On  the  first  fioor  are  the  SaUs  of 
Bronaei  and  of  Ums.  On  the  stairway  to 
the  first  flo<ff  are  numerous  fragments  dis- 
covered in  the  Temple  of  Bemus.  The 
stairway  conducts  to  a  galleiy  of  busts  and 
inscriptfons.  At  the  top  of  the  stairway 
is  the.  Hall  of  the  i^m^  Crlodiator,  which, 
in  addition  to  this  brightest  gem  of  art, 
contains  many  worlcs  of  the  highest  order. 
First  is  the  figure  tnm  which  it  derives  its 
name,  which  was  found  in  Ihe  gardens  of 
Sallost.  The  wonderful,  simple,  and  natu- 
ral position  of  the  limbs,  the  relaxing  mus- 
cles and  faiUng  strength,  the  lineaments 
of  the  fiMe,  expressive  of  the  utmost  an- 
guish, yet  endowed  with  manly  fortitude, 
might  well  call  forth  fhmi  Pliny,  '*With 
such  admiraUe  art  was  the  statue  of  the 
Dying  Gladiator  sculptured  by  Cresilas, 
that  one  could  judge  how  mudi  of  life  re- 
mained.'* 

^^  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie; 
He  leaiM  upon  his  hand — his  nuuilj  brow 
(Jonaents  to  death,  but  oonquera  agony. 
And  his  droopM  head  sink-^  {gradually  lotr— 
And  through  Iiis  eide  the  laj<t  drop?,  Qlbbing 
0loir, 
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From  tlie  red  gash  fiUl  heaTy,  one  bjr  one, 
JAk.e  the  first  of  a  thunder-chowor ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him :  he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  liailed  the 
wretch  w1m>  wcmu** 

This  hall  abo  contains  the  celebrated 
Fann  of  Praxiteles,  which  was  found  in 
the  Villa  d'Este  at  TivoU ;  also  the  Anti- 
noQs,  found  at  Hadrian's  tUU,  and  the  Am- 
azon. The  next  room  to  this  is  the  Hail 
of  the  /Vntfi,  fhnn  the  celebrated  rosso  an- 
tico  fann  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  which  was  fSonnd  at  Hadrian's 
Tilla  near  TtroU.  In  the  large  saloon  no- 
tice particularlj  the  Infant  Htrculei  in  the 
centre  of  the  room ;  also  the  splendid  Cen- 
taors.  The  next  room  contains  statues 
and  basts  of  Ulnstrions  men;  then  the  ifotf 
ofEmptren,  In  the  centre  of  this  room 
is  a  beantiftil  sitting  statoe  of  Agrlpplna. 
A  small  room  nearly  opposite  the  last  is 
called  the  Beaeroed  Ceiinet^  and  is  kept 
locked,  but  a  small  «m  will  open  It.  It 
contains  the  celebrated  Venu$  of  the  Cap- 
itdj  perhaps  the  most  lovely  representation 
ofalltlie  goddesses.  It  is  placed  on  a  pivot, 
that  the  custodian  may  display  it  in  all  Its 
beauties.  This  room  also  contains  a  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  and  a  group  of  Leda  and  the 
Swan«  A  room  on  the  same  side  as  the 
last,  near  the  stairway,  contains  the  Awes 
of  /tMgr,  one  of  the  finest  and  best-pre- 
served mosaics  of  antiquity.  It  repnsents 
four  doves  drinkmg,  sunonnded  with  a 
beautiful  border.  The  celebrated  STJtTUS 
of  Mabcus  AintBLius,  standing  in  the 
square  of  the  Capitol,  is  probably  the  finest 
antique  equestrian  statue  remaining  to  us. 
The  sculptures  in  front  of  it  are  astiquee 
dug  up  in  different  parts  of  the  dty.  On 
the  right  of  the  ascent  is  the  Mfflearium, 
or  ancient  first  mfle-stone  on  the  Appian. 

Ascending  the  steps  at  the  right  of  the 
square,  we  enter  a  street  wiiich  leads  to  the 
TABPEiAir  Rock.  Half  way  down  the 
street  a  sign  indicates  the  residence  of  the 
custode  of  the  grounds,  and  a  knock  at  the 
door  will  summon  him  or  his  deputy. 
The  precipice  from  which  criminals  were 
thrown  down  is  much  diminished  in  height 
by  the  accumuhftlott  of  rubbish  benesfth, 
but  is  still  lofty  enough  to  insure  the  death 
of  a  culprit  who  should  be  thrown  from  it. 
The  view  of  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and 
Ripa Grande  from  here  is  fine.  There  are 
remains  of  several  other  forums,  of  which 
the  Forum  Trajanum  is  the  flncHt,  con- 
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taining  the  celebrated-  Column  op  Tra- 
jan, on  which  are  sculptured  the  actions 
of  his  Dadan  campaign.  This  forum  was 
designed  by  ApoUodorus,  and  the  remains 
of  a  magnificent  temple,  partially  exca- 
vated, are  evidence  of  its  magnificence. 
The  Forum  of  Augustas  (Via  Bonella)  con- 
tains a  fragment  of  a  temple  to  Mars  Ul- 
TOR.  The  Forum  op  Pallas,  on  the  next 
street  s^thward,  is  indicated  by  two  col- 
umns of  a  colonnade  which  once  surround- 
ed the  place.  They  support  an  entabla- 
ture and  fHese,  with  a  statue  of  Minerva. 
This  forum  was  aho  called  the  Forum  of 
Nerva  and  Forum  Transitorium.  The 
sites  of  several  others  are  known  by  frag- 
ments of  architecture,  but  will  scarcely  re- 
pay the  labor  of  visiting  to  the  voyager. 

Of  the  temples  which  remain  in  other 
ports  of  the  city,  and  not  already  men- 
tioned, the  most  interesting  are  the  Pan- 
theon, to  which  the  traveler  wHl  make 
one  of  his  earliest  visits,  and  the  Tkmfls 
op  Neptunb,  now  the  Roman  Custom- 
house. The  former  is  in  nearly  complete 
preservation,  and  Its  massive  architecturo 
and  extreme  simplicity  of  design  give  us 
the  best  Idea  of  tht  Roman  architectural 
genius  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  re- 
mains which  we  still  have.  It  was  built 
by  Agr^>pa  about  A.D.  27.  The  domed 
ceiling  is  ll^tisd  by  a  circular  aperture  at 
the  sumndt,  the  widl  being  supported  by  a 
huge  bronse  ring.  The  interior  of  the 
rotunda  is  143  fSset  in  diameter,  its  height 
148.  The  portico,  which  was  probably 
added  to  the  building  after  its  completion. 
Is  110  feet  In  length  and  44  hi  depth,  com- 
posed of  16  granite  cdimins  with  marble 
capitals.  The  bronse  doors  are,  in  all  prob- 
ablUty,  those  which  served  it  originally 
The  belfries  are  the  work  of  Bernini,  and, 
if  taste  ruled  modem  Rome,  would  long 
ago  have  been  torn  down. 

The  Pantheon  has  a  more  Intense  inter- 
est to  moderns  In  contatnfaig  the  lesting- 
plaee  of  the  bones  of  Raphael,  msoked  by 
an  inscription  in  the  wall  of  the  third  chap- 
el to  the  left.  The  statue  of  the  Madonna 
In  this  chapel  was  his  gift,  and  .was  execu- 
ted by  Lorenio  Lotto  for  hhn.  In  18tS 
the  tomb  was  opened  and  the  Identity  of 
the  remains  proven,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  cast  was  taken  of  the  skull  and  hand. 

Of  the  TKBfPi^  OP  NrptuniA  nothing  is 
visible  but  a  colonnade  built  into  the  indl 
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of  the  modem  building.  There  are  some 
colossal  fragments,  beantifolly  soolptuied, 
lying  in  the  Colonna  gardens,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  part  of  Aorellau's 
Temple  of  the  Snn. 

In  the  chorch  of  S.  Niccolo  in  Carcere, 
Piasza  Montanara,  may  be  seen  fragments 
of  three  temples,  supposed  to  have  been 
those  of  JoNo  SospiTA,  Hope,  and  Pibtt. 
It  is  supposed,  but  with  little  probability, 
that  the  central  one  was  the  site  of  the 
dungeon  made  fkmous  by  the  devotion  of 
the  Roman  daughter  who  nursed  there  her 
father  condemned  to  die  of  starvation. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  convent  of  St.  Bar- 
tolomeo,  on  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  may 
be  seen  some  columns  and  fhigments  of 
theTsMPLB  OF  ^SGULAPins,  and  from  the 
Ponte  Rotto  may  be  seen  a  fragment  of 
the  travertine  bulwark  of  the  Ship  into 
which  the  island  was  shaped  when  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  God  of  Ph3'-8ic. 

Several  fragments  of  architecture  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  are  supposed  to 
have  been  parts  of  temples  of  which  we 
know  only  the  names  with  certainty ;  but 
the  little  space  we  can  give  to  a  city  of 
which  volumes  are  written,  oblige  us  to 
omit  all  conjectural  antiquities  to  do  even 
partial  justice  to  those  which  are  better 
known  and  of  greater  interest. 

Of  the  many  theatres  and  amphitheatres 
Cormerly  existing  in  Rome,  the  Colossbux 
is  already  noticed.  In  the  Piazsa  Monta- 
nara  is  a  most  interesting  fragment  of  the 
Theatre  of  Maroellus,  showing  two 
stories  of  a  building,  in  its  construction 
somewhat  like  the  Colosseum,  and  of  which 
the  Palaxzo  Orsini  occupies  the 'greater 
portion  of  the  former  area. 

Near  it,  and  adjoining  the  Pe8cheria,or 
fish-market,  is  a  part  of  the  Portico  of 
OcTAViA,  built  by  Augustus  to  shelter  the 
spectators  when  driven  from  the  open  the- 
atre by  bad  weather. 

The  Palazzo  Cenci  is  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Theatre  of  Balbus,  of  which  only 
two  columns,  with  a  portion  of  an  archi- 
trave, are  visible  in  an  adjoining  street. 

The  site  only  of  the  Thbatrb  of  Pom- 
PEY  is  shown  by  the  Palazzo  Pio,  in  the 
iqnndationB  of  which  some  fragments  of 
the  architecture  are  remaining. 

The  Army  Amphitreatrb  is  included 
in  the  city  wall,  where  it  turns  round  the 
church  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.     It 
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is  of  brick,  and  supposed  to  have  been  built 
for  the  amusement  and  exercises  of  the 
tr^ps,  and,  like  the  Praetorian  camp,  orig- 
inally stood  outside  of  the  walls. 

We  have  mentioned  the  arches  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Roman  Forum.  Besides 
these  are  those  of  Dolabblla,  on  the 
Cnlian,  a  single  arch  of  travertine,  of  most 
unpretending  style  and  size;  of  Drusus, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  near  the  Porta  S.  So- 
bastiano,  noteworthy  as  the  oldest  of  the 
remaining  arches  erected  to  commemorata 
the  victories  of  Rome ;  and  of  GaUjIenus, 
near  the  church  of  St  Vito,  seen  at  your 
left  as  you  go  fh>m  Sta.  Maria  Maggioro 
to  S.  Giovanni  Laterano.  The  latter  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  Esqui- 
line  gate  of  the  Servian  wall,  though  built 
about  A.D.  262. 

The  remains  of  the  public  baths  are  the 
most  impressive  ruins  of  Rome  excepting 
the  Colosseum.  Those  of  Diocletiah, 
with  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Ange- 
li,  erected  fh>m  the  gpreat  hall,  and  other 
large  masses  of  masonry  more  or  less  in- 
dicative of  the  original  form  and  massivo- 
ness,  give  to  the  traveler,  on  his  entry  into 
Rome  by  the  Piazza  de  Termini,  his  first 
idea  of  Roman  magnificence.  They  once 
covered  the  whole,  space  now  occupied  by 
the  railway  station,  the  Piazza,  Villa  Ne- 
groni, and  as  fkr  as  the  Via  di  Porta  Pia, 
including  the  littie  round  church  of  S.  Ber- 
nardo, which  is  only  a  smaller  circular  hall 
of  the  baths  refitted. 

Of  the  baths  of  Titus  we  have  already 
spoken.  Of  the  masses  of  ruin  included 
under  this  title,  and  those  adjoining,  we 
know  little  except  by  conjecture;  only 
that  originally  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Mecienas  stood  there,  that  they  were  built 
on  by  Nero,  then  by  Titus,  and  probably 
by  subsequent  emperors. 

The  tombs  of  ancient  Rome  constitute 
the  most  striking  feature  in  its  general  as- 
pect. Of  those  in  the  city,  the  Tomb  ok 
Hadrian,  now  the  Castie  of  St  Angelo, 
and  that  of  Augustus,  the  present  day- 
theatre,  are  the  most  imposing,  and,  even 
as  they  are  now  to  be  seen,  eonvey  no  fee- 
ble idea  of  the  greatness  of  their  builders. 
In  the  latter  were  buried  Augustus,  Dru- 
sus, Germanicns,  and  Agrippina,  Tiberius, 
Claudius,  and  Nerva,  with  Agrippa;  Oc- 
tavia,  sister  of  Augustas ;  Livia,  his  wife ; 
Marcellns,  his  nephew;   Drusus,  son  of 
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Livia  by  a  formor  liusbond,  and  Drusas, 
son  of  Tiberius. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  was  t)ie 
tomb  of  the  emperors  from  his  time  down 
to  Septimios  Severos.  The  present  stmct- 
ure  is  only  the  core  of  the  mansoleom,  and 
was  covered  originally  by  a  shell  of  Pa^ 
rian  marble,  and  ornamented  with  statues, 
which  were  torn  off  to  be  used  as  missiles 
against  the  Qoths,  and  later  as  cannon 
balls,  of  which  piles  now  lie  on  the  ram- 
part made  of  the  finest  Parian  marble. 
Through  the  Middle  Ages,  this,  like  the 
tomb  of  Augustus,  and  other  ruins  of  any 
size,  was  used  as  a  fortress,  and  all  the  fine 
marbles  were  peeled  off  to  be  burnt  into 
lime.  Permission  to  enter  the  castle  and 
see  the  prisons,  including  those  of  the  Gen- 
ci,  may  be  obtained  from  the  cammandami 
depktce. 

The  Srpulchbe  of  the  Scipios,  on 
the  Via  Ap]ua,  is  interesting  not  only  as 
showing  the  resting-place  of  a  great  fam- 
ily, but  as  an  early  example  of  the  kind  of 
burying-place  which  afterward  was  known 
as  a  catacomb.  It  is  a  series  of  galleries 
in  the  rock,  with  sepulchral  chambers,  in 
which,  in  1780,  were  found  the  sarcophagi 
of  many  of  the  Scipios. 

The  Columbaria,  near  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Scipios,  are  exceedingly  interesting. 
One,  in  the  same  vineyard  with  the  sep- 
ulchre, is  the  resting-place  of  the  ashes  of 
numerous  memben  of  the  family  of  Julius 
Ciesar. 

Of  the  numerous  piazaas  of  Rome,  the 
modem  representations  of  the  forums  of 
the  ancient  city,  the  finest  is  the  Plazza 
Navok A,  the  groat  market-place,  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  the  Cuxus  Agonalis,  where 
St.  Agnes  was  beheaded,  and  where  now 
the  splendid  church  of  St.  Agnes  stands, 
which  was  erected  in  memory  of  her. 
Wednesday  is  the  market-day,  and  the  pi- 
azza is  well  worth  a  visit  on  this  day. 
The  PL4ZZA  DEL  PoPOLO,  Under  the  Pin- 
dan,  contains  the  obelisk  taken  by  Augus- 
tus from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  HeHop- 
olis,  and  raised  in  the  Circus  Bfaximus ; 
and  a  chnrchf  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  said  to 
have  been  ^uilt  to  lay  the  ghost  of  Nero. 
There  are  in  this  church  some  fine  x)aint- 
ings  by  Pinturiechio.  The  Piazza  di 
Spagna  is  the  centre  of  the  Strangers' 
Quarter,  and  will  be  better  remembered  for 
the  models  who  sun  themselves  pleasant  | 
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afternoons  on  the  flight  ot  steps  leading 
from  it  up  to  the  Pl4zza  di  Tbinita  db 
Monti.  At  the  head  of  those  steps  b  the 
church  which  contains  the  Dbscest  from 
THE  Cross  by  VoUerra.  The  house  which 
forms  the  angle  between  theVias  Gregeri^ 
ana  and  Sistina  was  inhabited  by  Ckaukr 
the  one  oppoeika  the  stops  by  Paumin, 
The  Piazza  di  Mohte  Cavallo,  on  the 
Qnirinal,  gives  entrance  to  tiie  Bospiou- 
osi  Palace,  where  is  the  Aurora  of  Gui- 
de. The  two  colossal  horses  here  are 
stupidly  styled  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  since  there  is  nothing  in  them 
to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  Greek 
work. 

The  Piazzas  Barbebina,  dellk  Tab- 
TARUGHB,  Trevi,  and  Navona  contain 
fountains  worthy  of  notice.  There  is  a 
popular  tuperstition  that  whoever  drinks 
of  the  water  of  Trevi  the  fright  before  leav- 
ing Komo  will  be  sure  to  retom.  The 
Piazza  Pasquino,  near  the  Navooa,  eon- 
tains  the  famous  Pasquik,  a  fragment  of 
Greek  sculpture  of  the  highest  order  of 
art,  but  badly  mutiUted.  Here  aro  posted 
the  political  squibs  of  Romo 

BASILICAS  and  CHURCHES. 

St.  Peter's,  the  great  marvel  of  Chris- 
tian Rome,  is  built  on  or  near  the  place 
where  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Vatica- 
nus,  so  called  because  it  was  the  place 
where  the  vate$j  or  augun,  made  their  au- 
guries from  the  victims  sacrificed,  and  from 
which  is  derived  the  name  borne  by  the  pa- 
pal palace  of  the  Vatican.  The  first  struc- 
ture on  this  site  was  an  oratory  erocted  in 
A.D.  90  to  indicate  the  pUce  where  St 
Peter  was  buried.  Constantino  the  Great 
erected  a  basilica  on  the  spot.  The  pres- 
ent structure  was  commenced  by  Julius  IF. 
about  1503,  under  the  direction  of  Braman- 
ti ;  but  the  present  form  of  the  basilica  is 
due  more  to  Michael  Angelo  than  to  any 
other  of  the  many  architects  employed  on 
it.  The  frt>nt  of  the  building  was  design- 
ed by  Carlo  Mademo,  who  made  great  and 
injurious  alterations  in  the  design  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

The  colonnades  around  the  piazza  were 
designed  by  Bernini.  They  inclose  a  space 
787  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  connected 
with  the  fa9ade  by  two  galleries  296  feet 
in  length.  The  fa9ade  is  379  feet  long  and 
148J  high,  and  contains  five  doors,  which 
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admit  us  to  the  vestibule,  or  grand  en- 
trance, which  occupies  the  wbole  width 
of  the  church,  468  feet  long,  G6  high,  and 
50  wide. 

**  Enter!  ila  f^undeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  whv?  U  U  not  lessened;  but  thy  mind, 
li^zpanded  by  the  gesdua  of  the  spot, 
lias  grown  coloBsal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thon 
Shalt  <Hie  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
Ills  Holy  of  UoUes,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow.** 

And  who  that  does  enter  will  fiul  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  grandeur  of  the  interior, 
with  its  statues,  vestibules,  and  other  beau- 
ties ?  When  in  the  interior  we  find  among 
its  attractions  the  nave,  beautifully  orna- 
mented, with  its  massive  piers,  arches,  and 
fine  pavement  composed  of  marbles ;  its 
dome,  which  commands  the  admiration  of 
all  strangers ;  the  baldichino,  or  canopy, 
covering  the  high  altar,  composed  of 
bronze,  from  the  designs  of  Bernini ;  the 
tribune,  the  gilding  of  which  cost  $100,000, 
decorated  from  the  designs  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  rich  in  miaments,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  bronze  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The 
interior  is  618  feet  in  length,  the  height 
of  the  nave  152^ ;  the  length  of  the  tran- 
septs is  446|.  The  interior  diameter  of  the 
dome  is  139  feet,  the  exterior  195|;  the 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  base  of 
the  lantern  is  405  feet,  to  the  top  of  the 
cross  448  feet. 

Momtments, — ^The  ancient  monumento  of 
St.  Peter's  are  generally-  inferior  to  the 
other  worlcs  of  art  contained  in  this  edifice ; 
there  are  some,  however,  quite  remarka- 
ble, such  as  the  mausoleum  of  Paul  III., 
by  Giuglielmo  deUa  Porte ;  monument  of 
Urban  VIII.,  principally  from  the  design 
of  Bernini;  tomb  of  Alexander  VIII.,  by 
Arrigo  dt  San  Martino ;  tomb  of  Alexan- 
der YII.,  last  work  of  Bernini ;  tomb  of 
Pins  YII.,  executed  by  Thorwaldsen  at 
the  expense  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi ;  por- 
phyry sarcophagus,  with  alabaster  drap- 
ing, and  a  medallion  portrait  of  Maria 
Clementina  Sobioska,  wife  of  the  Pretender 
James  III. ;  monument  of  the  Stuarts — 
celebrated  work  of  Canova's.  In  the  north 
aisle  of  the  church  is  the  chapel,  contain- 
ing the  celebrated  Pieta,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  one  of  his  finest  works,  executed  at 
the  age  of  24 ;  the  group  representing  the 
Virgin  with  the  body  of  the  dead  Savior  on 


her  knees :  on  the  girdle  of  the  TIrgiii 
Michael  Angelo  has  inscribed  his  name,  an 
uncommon  occurrence  among  his  works. 
In  the  Capella  della  Qolonna  Santa  is  the 
monument  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden, 
representing  her  abjuration  of  Protestont- 
ism  in  the  Cathedral  of  Innspruck,  1665. 
The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Sixtus  IV.  in  bronze; 
tomb  of  Gregory  XIII. ;  also  of  Gregory 
XIY.,  who  received  but  a  miserable  mono- 
mental  ofi'ering  to  his  memory.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Madotma  del  Soccono  lies 
boded  St.  Gregory  Kazianzenus;  tomb  of 
Gregory  XY. ;  also  the  splendid  monu- 
ment of  Gregory  XYI.  But  tiie  great 
feature  herp  is  the  magnificent  tomb  of 
Clement  XIII.,  by  Canova,  one  of  the  few 
worthy  specimens  of  sculpture  in  St.  Pe^ 
ter*s.  It  was  commenced  in  the  artistes 
80th  year;  he  was  employed  on  it  eight 
years.  It  is  by  many  considered  his  maa- 
terpieco.  In  all  of  the  above-named  chap- 
els are  many  specimens  of  fine  frescoes^ 
stetues,  altars,  ete. 

The  Sacristy,  Chapel  of  the  Confessional, 
the  Grotto  Yaticano,  and  Grotto  Nnovo^ 
are  full  of  interest  and  history. 

The  aaoent  of  the  thtM  can  only  be  allow- 
ed by  obtaining  an  order  fVom  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Fabbrica  of  St.  Peter's.  Yisitora 
are  not  admitted  after  11  o'clock.  From 
this  summit  a  correct  idea,  and,  In  fact,  the 
only  oinrect  one,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
immense  size  of  SC  Peter's,  when,  as  we 
view  persons  passing  along  the  pavement, 
we  can  scarcely  realize  them  to  be  human 
beings,  so  diminutive  are  they  in  appear- 
ance. The  cross  is  16  feet  in  height,  and 
the  immense  ball,  which  is  an  interesting 
feature,  is  composed  of  copper  plates  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  capable  o^  accommo- 
dating 16  persons. 

The  subterranean  church  may  be  visited 
by  gentlemen  any  forenoon  (except  on  fes- 
tas)  between  9  and  11,  but  by  ladles  only  on 
Whitsunday,  or  by  special  permission  ob- 
tained through  tiie  minister  of  your  na- 
tion, or  by  one  of  the  regular  agents  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  to  be  heard  of  at 
Piale's  library.  For  particular  descrip- 
tions of  this,  as  of  other  details  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, the  traveler  must  consult  the  small- 
er guide-books,  to  be  purchased  at  a  small 
price  at  Piale's  library. 

To  ascend  the  dome  (any  day  excepting 
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fesUa,  between  the  hours  of  8  and  11  A.M.), 
apply  to  the  consul  or  minister. 

The  ceremonies  of  St.  Peter's  are  the 
Kew  Year's  Mass,  at.lO  A.M.,  January  Ist, 
when  the  Pope  is  at  the  Vatican  palace. 
Vespers  in  the  Sistine,  January  5th,  8  P.M. 
Epiphany,  6th,  high  mass  at  10  A.M. 
18th,  Chair  of  St.  Peter's.  February  2d, 
Purification  of  the  Virgin.  Holy  Week 
ceremonies  eommence  with  Palm  Sunday; 
continue  Wednesday  with  TsmsBRiB  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  and  St  Peter's  (side  chapel) 
at  4^  P.M.  Thursday,  high  mass  in  the 
Sistine  at  10  A.M.,  and  benediction  fh>m 
the  balcony.  Also  the  washing  of  the  feet, 
and  the  dinner  of  the  thirteen  priests,  who 
represent  the  twelve  apostles,  and  another 
who  appeared  to  Gregory  the  Great  at  a 
feet-washing,  and  is  since  represented.  At 
4^,  TBNBBRiB  as  on  Wednesiday.  Friday, 
Tensbba,  a&before,  and  procession  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter.  Easter  Sunday,  high 
mass  at  9^,  the  Pope  officiating,  with  grand 
procession,  and  greater  l)enediction  at  noon 
from  the  balcony  in  front.  June  28th,  the 
procession  of  Corpus  Doxiin.  29th,  high 
mass  at  10  A.M.  Christmas,  grand  mass 
at  10  A.M.  Vespers  are  sung  every  day 
from  3  to  4^  P.M.  in  the  side  chapel.  To 
obtain  admission  to  the  seats  or  privileged 
places  either  in  the  body  of  the  church  or 
in  the  Sistine  at  Holy  Week  and  Christ- 
mas ceremonies,  ladies  must  be  in  black 
dress  with  a  black  veil,  and  gentlemen  in 
evening  dress. 

The  Latbbajt  Basilioa  is  built  on  the 
eite  of  the  house  of  the  senator  Plautius 
Lateranus,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Nero  for  conspiracy.  Constantino  gave 
the  house  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
founded  tliis  basilica  in  the  fourth  centu- 
ry, since  when  it  haa  taken  rank  as  the 
mother  of  all  Christian  churches.  There 
Is  but  little  left  of  the  old  church,  a  few 
columns  only  being  seen  in  the  nave.  It 
in  former  times  ranked  higher  than  St. 
Peter's.  The  popes  are  always  crowned 
here,  and  for  1600  years  it  has  retained  its 
privileges.  One  of  the  first  forms  observed 
on  the  election  of  a  new  pope  is  the  cere- 
mony of  taking  possession  of  the  Lateran 
Basilica.  The  front,  consisting  of  a  mag- 
nificent colonnade,  is  very  impressive. 
There  are  five  entrances,  the  one  in  the 
centre  having  a  bronze  door,  taken  fh>m 
the  Temple  of  Peace  in  the  Forum.  The 
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top  of  the  fa9ade  is  decorated  with  15  stat- 
ues of  our  Savior  and  saints.     In  the  ves- 
tibule, an  ancient  marble  represents.  Con- 
stantine,  from  his  baths  on  the  Quirinal. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  five  aisles. 
The  colossal  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles 
fill  up  the  pillars  of  the  nave.   This  church 
comprises  one  of  the  finest  chapels  in  Rome, 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  cen- 
tral dome  magnificently  decorated  with 
gilding,  marbles,  and  pictures,  bearing  the 
title  of  the  Corsini  Chapel.    A  mosaic  copy 
of  GiuUo's  picture  of  S.  Andrea  Corsini 
adorns  the  altar.    Among  the  tombs  are 
those  of  Cardinal  Neri,  Corsini,  and  Clem- 
ent XII.,  which  formerly  stood  under  the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon.     The  high  altar, 
standing  beneath  a  superb  Gothic  taberna- 
cle, is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  14th 
centniy ;  within  is  a  table  of  wood,  upon 
which  tradition  says  officiated  St  Peter. 
In  the  left-hand  transept  is  the  altar  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  with  its  four  gilt 
bronze  columns,  which  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Jnpiter  Capito- 
linus,  cast  from  the  bronze  rostra  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Actium  by  Augustus.  Near 
this  is  the  Portico  Leonino,  in  which  is  a  ta- 
ble of  cedar  wood,  said  to  be  that  on  which 
the  Last  Bupper  was  eaten.     The  second 
chapel  on  the  right  was  purchased  by  the 
Torlonias,  and  converted  into  a  mausole- 
um.    It  was  magnificently  decorated  in 
gold  and  marble,  said  to  have  cost  upward 
of  $300,000.     The  chapel  of  the  Massmo 
fitmily  contains  some  good  sepulchral  mon- 
uments, etc     The  principid  ceremonies 
which  occur  in  St  John  Lateran  are  on 
the  Saturday  before  Easter,  on  Ascension 
Day,  and  on  the  festival  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist     The  cloisters  still  retain  their 
beauties,  and  from  the  rear  of  them  may 
l>e  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  remains  of 
the  decorations  of  the  old  basilica.    The 
Baptistery  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte  is  ftall 
of  interest  and  art.    Opposite  the  Lateran 
is  the  8cala  Santa,  or  stairs,  supposed  to 
have  been  those  of  Pilate's  house  up  which 
Christ  was  led  to  be  judged. 

Sta.  Maria  Maggiorb,  so  called  be- 
cause the  largest  of  the  numerous  churches 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  founded  on  the 
EsquUine,  A.D.  852,  by  Pope  Llberius, 
from  whom  it  is  called  the  Liberian  Basil- 
ica, and  was  erected  to  commemorate  a  mi- 
raculous fall  of  spow  which  took  place  m 
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the  month  of  August,  covering  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  basilica.  The  inte> 
rior  is  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind  in  ex- 
istence ;  the  roof  is  elaborately  carved,  and 
gilded  with  superior  gold  brought  to  Spain 
from  South  America,  present^  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  to  Alexander  Y I.  Sit^ 
tine  Chapd^  or  JJoUf  Sacrament,  erected  by 
Sixtua  v.,  is  rich  in  marbles  and  other 
decorations.  In  a  small  chapel  underneath 
the  high  altar  are  preserved  the  boards  of 
the  manger  in  which  the  Savior  laid  after 
hia  birth :  a  solemn  ceremony  and  proces- 
sion on  Christmas  eve  commemorates  this 
subject :  five  boards  of  the  manger  com- 
pose the  cradle  in  which  the  Savior  was 
deposited  at  his  nativity.  An  urn  of  silver 
and  crystal  inclose  these  relics ;  on  the  top 
is  a  figure  of  the  child.  The  Cappella  Pao~ 
Ihuif  or  Borghesiana,  belonging  to  the  Bor- 
ghese  fiunily,  far  surpasses  the  Sistine 
chapel  in  the  richness  of  its  decorations. 
Beneath  the  chapel  are  the  sepulchral  fiun- 
ily vaults.  The  Princess  Borghese  and  her 
three  children  were  the  last  that  were  de- 
posited there.  The  death  of  this  princess 
was  universally  regretted,  she  being  much 
beloved  for  her  unbounded  benevolence, 
virtues,  and  many  good  works.  The  cere- 
monies which  take  place  in  this  basilica 
during  the  year  are  of  a  very  impoeing 
nature.  This  church  contains  in  its  nave 
some  mosaics  interesting  as  being  among 
the  oldest  examples  of  Christian  art  in  ex- 
istence. They  are  certainly  above  a  thou- 
sand years  old.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  has  recently 
been  enriched  by  the  tomb  of  Pius  IX., 
who  has  chosen  it  as  his  place  of  sepulture. 
This  tomb  is  decorated  with  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiftd  marbles,  and  stones  of  great 
value,  lapis-lazuli  and  malachite,  and  it 
probably  surpasses  in  this  way  any  thing 
else  in  existence.  The  Pauline  chapel  in 
this  basilica  contains  the  miraculous  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  attributed  to 
St.  Luke,  and  which  Gregory  the  Great 
carried  in  procession  to  stop  tiie  plague  in 
A.D.  590.  In  front  of  this  church  stands 
a  column  taken  from  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantino, and  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  A.D.  1618. 

The  most  gorgeous  and  costly  of  the  ba- 
silicas is  that  of  St.  Paul  without  the 
WAL.L8,  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  and  1^  miles 
beyond  the  gate  St.  Paul.     It  was  com- 


menced by  Valentittian  II.  and  Theodoeius 
in  A.D.  888,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  one 
by  Constantine,  over  the  Catacombs,  where 
was  buried  Lucina,  a  noble  Koman  lady. 
It  was  restored  in  the  8th  century,  but 
burned  in  the  year  1823,  leaving  only  the 
western  facade,  the  tribune,  with  some  in- 
tetesdng  mosaics  of  the  18th  century,  and 
some  columns,  and  a  colonnade.  It  has 
been  restored  on  the  plan  of  the  original 
building,  and  now  stands  the  most  gor- 
geous monument  of  Catholic  devotion  the 
world  can  show.  Under  its  high  altar  lie 
the  remains  (according  to  the  church  au- 
thorities) of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul.  Nothinf^ 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  this  edifice, 
with  its  magnificent  nave  and  aisles,  its 
roof  so  exquisitely  carved,  its  granite  col- 
umns, 80  in  number,  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der, etc.  The  high  altar,  standing  under 
a  splendid  canopy,  supported  by  4  columns 
of  white  alabaster,  which  were  presented 
by  Mehemet  Ali,  late  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  to 
Gregory  XVI.  In  the  centre  of  the  trib- 
une, which  is  very  elegant,  stands  a  rich- 
ly-decorated episcopal  chair,  composed  of 
marble,  and  on  either  side  one  of  four  col- 
umns, saved  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
basilica,  of  violet  marble.  The  series  of 
imaginary  portraits  of  the  Popes  were  ex- 
ecuted at  the  mosaic  establishment  in  the 
Vatican.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  trib- 
une a  handsome  bell-tower  has  been  erect- 
ed. 

The  cloister  of  the  Benedictines  adjoin- 
ing is  a  most  interesting  example  of  that 
kind  of  architecture  of  the  12th  and  18th 
centuries. 

The  Basilica  ok  St.  Lorenzo,  on  the 
road  to  Tivoli,  is  of  the  eariy  epoch  of  Chris- 
tian architecture,  and  contains  some  inter- 
esting fragments  of  antiquity ,  among  which 
are  some  columns,  probably  from  the  Por- 
tico of  Octavia. 

The  most  beautiful  and  complete  of  the 
churches  of  the  Basilica  order  is  St.  Ag- 
ues OUTSIDE  THE  WALLS,  a  mile  from  the 
Porta  Pia,  on  the  Via  Nomentana.  It  was 
founded  by  Constantine,  and  still  preserves 
its  antique  form  and  character  of  ornament- 
ation. Close  by  it  stands  the  Baptistery  of 
S.  Constanza,  of  the  same  period,  and  in 
which  are  some  mosaics  contemporary  with 
the  building. 

The  Basilica  of  the  SS.  Apostoli 
contains  the  remains  of  SS.  Philip  and 
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James.  Michael  Angelo  was  buried  here, 
but  his  body  was  afterward  carried  to  Flor- 
ence. In  the  portico  is  an  interesting  alto- 
relief  of  a  Roman  eagle  with  the  laurel 
wreath. 

The  Basilica  op  S.Cecilia,  in  the 
Trastevere,  contains  the  exquisite  statne, 
by  Mademo,  representing  the  body  of  the 
saint  as  itwas  found  in  the  Catacombs  where 
it  was  buried :  it  is  of  the  17th  century. 

S.  CLEMKifTB  is  remarluble  for  the  sub- 
terranean basilica  which  has  recently  been 
excavated  beneath  it,  with  its  columns  still 
standing,  and  frescoes  perfect  as  when  the 
church  was  buried.  They  are  the  earliest 
known  examples  of  Christian  painting,  if 
we  except  those  of  the  Catacombs,  and 
probably  date  from  the  8th  century.  The 
interior  of  the  modem  church  contains 
some  exquisitely  carved  marble  railings, 
and  the  two  reading-desks  of  the  early 
Christian  churches,  and  some  interesting 
frescoes  by  Masaccio. 

S.  PiETRO  IN  YiNCOLi,  a  basilics,  so 
called  because  it  was  built  to  preserve  the 
chain  with  which  Petor  was  bound  in  Je- 
rusalem. It  contains  Michael  Angelo*s 
Moses,  and  two  other  figures,  also  by  him, 
are  placed  each  side  of  this,  the  greatest  of 
his  works. 

Of  the  churches  we  shall  only  mention 
those  of  special  interest  historicidly  or  art- 
istically. 

S.  Agostixo,  near  the  Piazza  Navona, 
contiuns  the  famous  Madonna,  on  whicli 
gifts  to  the  value  of  millions  of  scudi  are 
hung,  and  to  which  the  greatest  miracu- 
lous power  is  attributed.  In  this  church 
is  the  Isaiau  of  Raphael. 

S.  Anoblo  is  Pesciieria,  adjoining 
the  fish -market,  and  near  the  Ghetto,  is 
the  church  where  Rienzi  called  the  first 
mass  meetings  of  the  Romans  to  inaugu- 
rate his  revolution,  and  where  he  prepared 
himself  by  religious  exercises  for  his  work. 

S.  Makia  IX  Ara  Cosli  conteins  the 
miraculous  bambino,  or  image  of  the  in- 
fant Christ,  for  which  a  most  curious  festi- 
val is  made  on  Christmas  and  the  succeed- 
ing days.  The  exhibition  of  the  Bambino 
at  sunset  to  the  crowd  of  its  adorers  in  the 
piazza  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the 
Roman  spectacles. 

The  Church  of  the  Cappuciki,  on  the 
Piazza  Barberini,  contains  Guido*s  **  Mi- 
chael,'' Gherardo  della  Notte's  **  Christ 
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mocked,'*  and  some  other  pictures  of  inter- 
est; also  the  famous  Capuchin  Cemetery, 
one  of  the  most  curious,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  tasteless  objecte  of  curiosity  to  be 
seen.  The  vaults  are  decorated  with  or- 
namento  of  human  bones,  and  skeletons 
lie  on  couches  of  bones  covered  by  cano- 
pies of  like  material. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Ldcina,  in  the  Piazza 
of  that  name,  contains  the  tomb  of  Pous- 
sin.  S.  Luigi  de  Francesi  contains  some 
fine  pictures  of  Domenichino. 

S.  Maria  in  Loreto,  a  copy  of  tlio 
house  of  the  Yirgin  brought  by  angels  to 
Loreto,  has  one  of  the  most  tasteful  and 
unaffected  modem  statues  in  Rome,  the 
S.  Susanna,  by  Fiammingo,  and  a  picture 
of  great  interest  by  Perugino. 

S.  Maria  sopra  Minebta,  built  on  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  contains  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  **Christ,"  some  pictures  by 
Fra  Angelico  and  Filippino  Lippi,  with  a 
crucifix  by  Giotto,  and  the  tomb  of  Fra 
Angelico. 

In  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  near  the  Pi- 
azza Navona,  are  the  fbur  Sibyls  of  Ra- 
phael. S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata  is  supposed 
to  be  built  on  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  was 
lodged  with  the  centurion. 

S.  Martino  de  Monti  is  adorned  by 
some  excellent  landscape  frescoes  by  Gas- 
par  Poussin,  and  some  figures  by  Nicolo. 

S.  Onofrio,  on  tlie  Janiculum,  is  hal- 
lowed by  being  the  resting-place  of  Tasso, 
who  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the 
convent  adjoining.  There  are  pictures  by 
Da  Vinci,  Pinturicchio,  Peragino,  Anni- 
bal  Caracci,  and  Domenichino.  The  view 
of  Rome  from  here  is  fine. 

S.  Prassede  contains  some  mosaics  of 
the  9th  century,  illustrated  in  Kugler. 

S.  Pudentiana,  near  the  S.  M.  Mag- 
giore,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  of  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  to  occupy  the  house  of 
the  senator  Pudeus,which  was  the  first  res- 
idence of  Peter  in  Rome. 

S.  Stbfano  Rotondo  is  an  interesting 
building,  and  probably  a  pagan  structure, 
converted  into  a  church  in  the  earliest  days 
of  Christianity. 

A  fuller  account  of  the  churches,  for 
those  who  wish  to  visit  them  all  and  thor- 
oughly, will  be  found  in  the  little  guide- 
book already  mentioned.  We  have  indi- 
cated the  best  worth  seeing  by  those  whoso 
time  is  limited. 
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VATICAN. 


The  Vatican  is  the  Capitol  of  modem 
Home,  and  its  gallery  of  sculpture  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  in  existence.  It  is 
three  stories  high,  and  comprises  an  infi- 
nite number  of  saloons,  galleries,  corridors, 
chapels,  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  a 
museum  which  is  immense,  20  courts,  8 
grand  stairways,  and  200  small  ones.  The 
historian  Bonanni  pretends  that  there  are 
13,000  chambers  in  the  different  buildings ; 
5000,  perhaps,  would  come  nearer  the  truth. 
It  is  fkr  superior  to  any  in  the  world  in 
history,  being  the  most  ancient,  and  de- 
cidedly the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  pa- 
pal palaces,  composed  of  a  mass  of  build- 
ings erected  by  many  different  popes,  cov- 
ering a  space  1200  feet  in  length  and  1000 
in  breadth.  It  is  the  winter  residence  of 
the  Pope. 

Tho  entrance  to  the  Vatican  is  by  the 
colonnade  to  the  right  of  St.  Peter's,  up  tho 
royal  staircase,  past  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  to  the  Sistino 
Chapel.  It  is  absolutely  necessar}',  how- 
ever, the  first  time  one  visits  the  Vatican, 
to  take  a  valet  de  place,  and  note  well  tho 
difierent  turnings  and  doors  where  it  is 
necessary  to  ring  or  knock  to  gain  admit- 
tance, else  one  is  certain  to  get  bewilder- 
ed. The  ScalcC  Regia^  or  grand  staircase, 
leads  to  the  Scda  Hegia,  used  as  a  hall  of 
audience  for  the  embassadors.  This  hall 
is  finely  decorated  with  stucco  ornaments, 
and  covered  with  Arescoes  illustrating 
events  in  the  history  of  the  popes.  The 
CappeUa  SUtina,  or  Sistine  Chapel,  which 
opens  flrom  this  hall,  is  generally  closed, 
but  by  knocking  at  the  door  it  will  be 
opened  by  the  custodian,  who  will  expect 
three  or  four  paub'  fee  for  a  party.  This 
chapel  was  named  after  Pope  Sixtus  IV., 
who  built  it  in  1472,  is  134  feet  in  length, 
and  44  in  width.  The  frescoes  are  very 
fine,  being  executed  by  many  eminent  art- 
ists, who  were  employed  by  tho  Pope  to 
decorate  the  chapel.  The  roof,  commenced 
in  1508,  after  Michael  Angelo's  return  to 
Rome,  was  completed  in  1512.  The  sub- 
jects are  principally  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  are  carried  out  with  grand- 
eur and  sublime  majesty.  The  Tenebro) 
and  Miserere  of  Allegri  are  sung  in  this 
chapel  during  Holy  Week  by  the  papal 


choir.  Opposite  tho  entrance  are  the  great 
frescoes  of  the  Last  Judgment,  60  feet  in 
height  and  30  feet  broad.  At  the  request 
of  Clement  VII.,  this  great  work  was  do- 
signed  and  executed  by  Michael  Angelo 
when  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

The  Coppola  Padina  is  remarkable  for 
contiuning  two  celebrated  frescoes  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

Passing  to  the  right,  under  the  colon- 
nade to  the  court  of  San  Damaso,  and  as- 
cending the  stairway,  wo  arrive  at  the 
Logie  of  Raphael^  which  are  divided  into 
13  arcades :  these  are  painted  after  designs 
by  Baphaol. 

From  the  Loges  you  enter  the  Stanzt^or 
Chambers  of  Raphael,  which  are  four  in 
number:  here  an  extra  fee  is  expected. 
The  first  room  entered  is  called  the  Sola 
of  Contiantine,  Tho  whole  was  designed 
by  Baphael,  but  his  untimely  death  put  a 
stop  to  the  work.  Raphael  had  commenced 
to  paint  it  in  oil :  it  was  finished,  however, 
by  his  pupil,  Giulio  Romano,  in  fresco.  It 
is  thought  that  Raphael  finished  the  two 
splendid  figures  of  Justice  and  Mensuetu* 
do  on  oach  side  of  tho  great  picture  The 
defeat  of  MaxenUua  by  Constantine,  one  of 
the  largest  historical  pictures  ever  painted. 
The  other  subjects  arc  The  Cross  app^^ring 
to  ConstcMtine,  by  Giulio  Roroano---(notico 
the  grotesque  figure  of  a  fool  celebrated  at 
the  court  of  Clement  VII.) — ^the  Bap&tm 
of  Constantine  hy  St.  Sylvester,  and  the  Do- 
nation of  Rome  to  the  Popes-;  the  first  paint- 
ed by  Frank  Penni,  and  the  last  by  Raphael 
da  Collo.  Tho  ceiling  of  this  room  was 
painted  by  Lauretti. 

The  next  room  is  the  Sola  of  Ifdiodorus, 
The  first  picture  represents  Heliodorus,  tho 
Syrian  general,  chased  from  the  Temple 
(wliich  he  went  to  rob)  by  two  angels  and 
tho  celestial  horseman  of  the  Maccabees. 
Raphael  designed  this  picture  in  allusion 
to  the  military  success  of  Julius  II.,  who 
had  said,  **It  is  necessary  to  throw  the 
keys  of  St.  Peter  into  tho  Tiber,  and  take 
the  sword  of  St.  Paul  to  deliver  tho  coun- 
try of  the  barbarians."  This  composition 
is  considered  tho  most  animated  of  any  of 
Raphael's  productions.  Next,  the  A/lila- 
cs of  BolsencLfihA  legend  of  an  incredulous 
priest  convinced  by  the  sight  of  the  bleed- 
ing wafer.  In  tho  foreground  is  a  woman 
on  her  knees :  thb  is  the  first  appearance 
of  tlio  Fomarina   in    any  of  Raphael's 
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works.  St,  Leo  T,  preventing  Attila*i  en- 
iirmce  into  Jiotnej  and  the  Delwerofice  of  St, 
Peler^  in  allusion  to  the  deliverance  of  Leo 
X.,  who  -was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Ruvenna. 

The  next  room  entered  is  the  Camera  del- 
la  Segnatura,  or  School  of  Athene,  The  sub- 
jects illustrated  are  Theology,  Philosophyy 
Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence.  The  allegor- 
ical figures  on  the  ceiling  represent  these 
different  sulijects.  The  first  subject  is  the 
Diipute  on  the  Holy  Sacraments.  Heaven 
and  earth  are  here  united.  God,  angels, 
the  saints,  and  doctors  of  the  Church  as- 
semble to  consecrate  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist:  nearly  all  of  the  figures  are 
portraits.  In  the  background  may  be  seen 
Raphael  and  his  master  Pemgino ;  on  the 
right  may  be  seen  Dante  crowned  with 
laurels.  Notice  on  the  same  side  Savona- 
rola in  a  black  cowl.  Raphael  had  to  ob- 
tain permission  from  Julius  II.  to  place 
Savonarola  in  the  composition,  he  having 
been  burned  as  a  heretic  by  Alexander  YI. 
Next  is  Poetry,  a  representation  of  Mount 
Parnassus,  Apollo  on  a  seat  surrounded 
by  the  Muses.  Hero  may  bo  seen,  on  the 
right.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante,  Sappho 
addressing  Petmrch,  Ond,  and  others, 
while  Pindar  anl  Horace  arc  in  earnest 
conversation,  rhlloeophy,  or  the  School  of 
Athene^  one  of  Raphael's  finest  works. 
Here  is  a  representation  of  a  temple  of 
beautiful  architecture,  in  which  are  fifty- 
two  philosophers  of  ancient  times.  In  the 
centre,  on  a  flight  of  steps,  stand  Plato 
and  Aristotle  in  argument.  On  the  right 
notice  Archimedes  tracing  lines  on  the 
floor.  On  the  left  is  Pythagoras  writing 
on  his  knee ;  behind  him  is  a  fine  figure  in 
a  white  cloak:  this  is  Francesco  Maria 
della  Rovere,  duke  of  Urbino,  a  great 
flriend  of  Raphael's.  Notice  on  the  steps 
the  half-naked  figure  of  Diogenes.  The 
figures  with  the  globes  are  Ptolemy  and 
Zoroaster,  who  are  holding  conversation 
with  Raphael  and  Pemgino.  JurUpru- 
denee  is  represented  over  and  on  either 
side  of  the  window  by  the  allegorical  fig- 
ures of  Prudence,  Temperance,  and  Forti- 
tude. 

The  next  and  last  room  b  tho  Stcmza 
of  the  Incendio  del'  Borgo,  designed  by  Ra- 
phael, and  finished  by  his  pupils.  The 
ceiling  was  painted  by  Pemgino.  The 
Pope  wished  it  repainted  by  Raphael,  but, 
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out  of  affection  for  his  master,  he  refused 
to  efface  his  work.  The  principal  paint- 
ing in  this  room  is  the  destruction  of  that 
portion  of  Rome  called  the  Burgus,  and  as 
the  fire  approached  the  Vatican  it  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Pope  by  his  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  The  other  paintings  are  the 
Jvttijication  of  Leo  III,  before  ChaHemagr.e^ 
the  Coronation  of  CharUtnagne  by  Leo  ///., 
and  the  Victory  of  Leo  IV,  over  the  Sara- 
cetu. 

The  Stante,  the  same  as  the  Museum,  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Mondays  from  12  to 
3,  except  on  holidays ;  at  other  times  a 
small  fee,  say  one  franc  for  a  party,  will 
gain  admittance. 

On  the  same  floor  with  the  Stanze  is  the 
Pinacoiheca^  or  Picture-gallery^  which  con- 
tains but  very  few  pictures,  yet  they  are 
more  precious  than  any  in  the  world. 

Room  2d:  Raphael — three  beautiful  lit- 
tle gems,  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration 
of  thQ  Three  Kings,  and  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple.  Murillo — Return  of  tho 
Prodigal  Son  ;  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine 
of  Alexandria  with  the  infant  Christ. 
Raphael  — the  three  Thecdogical  Yirtaes, 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 

The  third  room  contains  the  three 
great  gems  of  the  ^Uery,  viz.,  RaphaeVs 
Transfiguration,  his  Madonna  da  FoHgno, 
and  I)omenichino*$  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome. 

Tho  Transfiguration  was  tho  last  and 
greatest  painting  of  the  immortal  master, 
painted  for  the  Cathedral  of  Narbonne  by 
order  of  Cardinal  Giulio  do'  Medici,  after- 
ward Clement  VII.  For  many  years  tho 
picture  was  preserved  in  the  church  of  St. 
Pietro  in  Montorio,  from  which  the  French 
had  it  removed  to  Paris.  In  1815,  on  its 
return,  it  was  placed  in  the  Vatican.  The 
idea  throughout  the  piece  seems  to  express 
the  miseries  of  human  life,  and  lead  those 
who  are  afflicted  to  look  to  Heaven  for  com- 
fort and  relief.  The  upper  portion  of  tho 
composition  represents  Mount  Tabor;  on 
the  ground  the  three  apostles  are  lying,  af- 
fected by  the  supernatural  light  which  pro- 
ceeds ftrom  the  divinity  of  Christ,  who,  ac- 
companied by  Moses  and  Elijah,  is  floating 
in  the  air.  On  one  side  are  nine  apostles ; 
a  multitude  of  people  on  the  other,  bring- 
ing to  them  a  demoniac  boy  whose  lUnbs 
are  dreadfully  convulsed,  wliich  produces 
on  every  countenanco  an  expression  of  tor- 
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tor.  Two  of  the  apoetles  point  toward 
liAftyen.  The  figures  on  the  Mount  of  the 
two  prophets  and  tha  three  disciples  are 
magnificently  ezecated,  while  the  figure 
of  the  Savior  is  of  surpassing  loveliness. 
Before  Baphael  had  finished  tibe  painting, 
he  was  himself  called  away  to  the  land  of 
the  blessedf  to  behold  in  reality  the  spirit- 
nal  beings  which  inspiration  had  led  him  to 
portray  in  such  a  lovely  manner.  He  was 
but  87 ;  and  while  his  body  laid  in  state, 
his  last  work  was  suspended  over  the 
conch,  and  was  carried  before  him  at  his 
funeral  while  yet  the  last  traces  of  his 
master-hand  were  wet  upon  the  canvas. 

*•*  And  when  all  bchdd 
llim  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yetter- 

day— 
llim  in  that  hour  cnt  ofl^  and  at  his  head 
Hid  loot  KTcat  work ;  when;  entering  in,  they 

look'd 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  maatorplece ; 
"Sow  on  Ilia  face,  lifeleaa  and  colorless. 
Then  on  thoro  forms  divine  that  lived  and 

breatl^ed, 
And  would  live  on  for  ages — all  woto  moved. 
And  sighs  burst  forth,  and  loudest  lamenta- 

tlon«." 

The  Hadomui  da  Foligno  is  also  very  cel- 
ebrated. It  was  painted  for  Sigismond 
Conti  in  1512.  It  made  the  journey  to 
Paris,  and  while  there  was  transferred  from 
tlie  wood  to  canvas. 

The  Communion  of  SL  Jerome^  by  Do- 
meiiichino,  the  acknowledged  masterpiece 
of  that  artist,  and  universally  considered, 
after  the  Transfiguration  of  Baphael,  the 
first  painting  in  the  world.  It  was  orig- 
inally painted  for  the  church  of  Ara  Co^ 
at  Borne,  but  the  monks  quarreled  with 
Domenichino,  and  paid  him  but  sixty  dol- 
lars, placing  the  picture  out  of  sight.  They 
afterward  commissioned  Poussin  to  paint 
them  a  picture,  and  gave  him  the  "  Com- 
munion" for  old  canvas ;  but  he  not  only 
insisted  that  it  should  be  placed  above  the 
high  altar,  but  declared  to  the  world  that 
it,  the  Transfiguration  of  Baphael,  and  the 
Descent  fh>m  the  Cross  of  Daniel  de  Vol- 
terre,  were  the  three  chefs -d'osnvres  in 
painting.  (The  Descent  from  the  Cross 
is  in  the  Santa  Triniti^  de  Monti.) 

Jioom  itk:  Titian — the  Madonna  and 
Child  surrounded  by  angels;  underneath 
are  various  saints.  Baphael — Coronation 
of  the  Virgin ;  one  of  his  earli^  works. 
Sassoferrato — the  Virgin  and  Child.  Jloom 
bth:    Paolo  Veronese  —  St.  Helena,  the 
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mother  of  Constantino,  with  the  Vision  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  Gnido  —  the  Madonna 
and  Child  in  Glory,  with  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Thomas.  Correggio — Christ  sitting  on 
a  rainbow  surrounded  by  angels. 

The  Museum  and  Library  are  on  the 
first  fioor  of  the  principal  building ;  the 
last  surrounds  the  Court  of  Bel  videre.  The 
entrance  is  near  the  extremity  of  the  Gal- 
lerie  Lapidaria.  It  may  be  visited  every 
day,  except  Monday,  on  paying  a  small  fee. 
It  comprises  upward  of  80,000  printed 
books  and  about  85,000  MSS.  It  is  very 
deficient  in  works  of  modern  literature,  but 
its  ecclesiastical  MSS.  far  exceeds  any  oth- 
er in  Europe.  Among  the  MSS.  is  the 
celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus,  or  Bible  of 
the  end  of  the  4th,  or  beginning  of  the  dth 
century,  in  Greek.  The  Cicero  de  Bepub- 
lica,  considered  the  oldest  Latin  MS.  in  ex- 
istence. The  Menologia  Grsca,  or  Greek 
Calendar  of  the  10th  century.  The  Homi- 
lies of  St.  Gregory  Kazianzen  of  the  year 
1068,  and  the  four  Gospels  of  the  year  1128. 
Large  Hebrew  Bible  from  the  library  of 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  for  which  an  ofifer  of 
its  weight  in  gold  was  made  by  the  Jews 
of  Venice.  A  Greek  version  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  written  in  gold,  and  pre- 
sented by  Charlotte,  queen  of  Cyprus,  to 
Innocent  VIII.  The  Commentaries  on  the 
New  Testament.  The  Breviary  of  Mat- 
thias Corvinus.  The  parchment  scroll  of 
a  Greek  MS.  of  the  8th  century,  82  feet 
long,  with  miniatures  of  the  history  of 
Joshua.  Dedication  copy  of  the  Assertio 
septem  Sacrament<^um  adversus  Marti- 
num  Lutherum,  by  Henry  VIII.  Letters 
fh>m  Henry  VIII.  to  Anna  Boleyn,  17  in 
number,  of  which  8  are  in  English  and  9 
in  French. 

In  the  library  are  some  magnificent 
vases  of  malachite,  presented  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Bnssia,  and  a  fine  one  of  Oriental 
alabaster,  made  in  Bome  from  a  block  pre- 
sented by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  A  beauti- 
ftil  basin  in  Aberdeen  granite,  presented  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  li- 
brary. A  large  vase  presented  by  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French  to  Pius  IX. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  the  heir 
to  the  imperial  throne:  it  is  of  S&vres 
porcelain,  covered  with  Christian  emblems. 

The  MuHo  ChiaramotUi  was  founded  by 
Pius  VII.,  whose  family  name  it  bears.    It 
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was  arranged  by  Canova,  and  indades  700 
examples. 

We  first  enter  the  Corridors  oflnscnp- 
HoHs^  231  yards  in  length,  occupied  by  an- 
cient sepnlchral  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions, rearranged  by  Pius  YII.  On  the 
right  are  the  Pagan  inscriptions,  and  on 
the  left  those  of  early  Christian  days.  The 
collection  consists  of  8000  specimens;  they 
are  frequently  very  touching.  Each  in- 
scription is  accompanied  by  a  symbolical 
representation. 

Muteo  Ckiaramoniif  arranged  by  CanoTa, 
contains  a  very  large  number  of  specimens 
of  ancient  scidpture :  a  sarcophagus  of  G. 
J.  Evhodus,  and  of  his  wife  MetUia  Acte, 
priestess  of  Cybele,  found  at  Ostia ;  sitting 
statue  of  Tiberius ;  bust  of  the  young  Au- 
gustus, found  at  Ostia  by  Mr.  Fagan,  the 
British  consul,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  representing  the  emperor 
at  the  age  of  14  (most  beautiftdly  exe- 
cuted, and  so  attractive  that  the  celebrated 
modem  sculptors  dwell  with  the  greatest 
admiration  upon  its  remarkable  beauty) ; 
sitting  statue  of  Tiberius,  found  at  Pipemo 
— remarkable  of  its  kind ;  Sabina,  wife  of 
Hadrian,  as  Venus,  fiimiliar  from  the  de- 
Bcription  of  Yisconti ;  a  graceful  statue  of 
Mercury,  found  near  the  Monte  di  Piet ji ; 
a  bas-relief  representing  Bacchus  riding 
on  a  Tiger ;  the  Virgin  Tutia,  whose  chas- 
tity was  proved  by  her  carrying  water 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta  in 
a  sieve. 

The  Braccio  Nuovo.  —  This  part  of  the 
Museum  was  commenced  by  Plus  VII.  in 
1817.  The  hall  is  261  feet  long,  and  is 
well  lighted  from  the  roof. 

Statues  and  AMC«.~SQenus  nursing  the 
Infant  Bacchus;  bust  of  Claudius;  statue 
of  Titus ;  statue  of  a  Faun  playing  on  a 
Flute;  bust  of  Trajan;  statue  of  Diana  be- 
holding with  terror  the  dead  Endymion ; 
statue  of  Demosthenes,  found  near  the  viU 
la  Aldobrandini ;  Athlete,  found  in  the 
Vicolo  delle  Polina,  in  the  Trastevere,  in 
1849,  near  where  the  Bronze  Horse  in  the 
Capikoline  Museum  was  discovered ;  bust 
oftheyoungMarcusAurelius;  the  Emper- 
or Gordian  the  Elder ;  statue  of  the  Fight- 
ing Amazon ;  statue  of  Diana,  found  at 
the  Villa  Adriana ;  bust  Of  Lucius  Anto- 
nius,  brother  of  Marc  Antony ;  the  Venus 
Anadyomene ;  a  beautiful  and  finely  pre- 
served statue,  found  at  Ostia,  of  Fortune, 
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wearing  a  veil  over  the  back  of  the  head 
as  an  indication  of  her  mysterious  origin ; 
the  Minerva  Medtca,  of  Parian  marble,  one 
of  the  finest  statues  in  Rome,  beautifully 
draped.  One  of  the  grandest  fig^ares  in  the 
Vatican  is  the  colossal  group  of  the  NOe; 
antique  copy  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles, 
which  furnished  the  suggestion  for  Haw- 
thorne's exquisite  story;  splendid  statue 
of  Mercury,  recognized  by  Canova  in  the 
garden  of  tbe  Quirinal,  where  it  formeriy 
stood,  and  by  him  removed  to  the  Vatican. 

Mvseo  Pio  Clemetftino  deHves  Its  name 
from  Pius  VI.  and  Clement  XIV.,  the  most 
magnificent  museum  of  ancient  sculpture 
in  the  world.  The  Torso  Belvidere,  sculp- 
tured by  Apollonius,  has  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  most  renowned  sculptors 
of  modem  times.  The  sarcophagus  of  L. 
Scipio  Barbatus,  a  celebrated  relic  of  re- 
publican Rome:  the  LaUn  inscription  is  d&> 
cidedly  the  most  ancient  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  2000  years  after  the 
death  of  Sdpio  Barbatus  the  sarcoph- 
agus was  opened  and  the  skeleton  found 
perfect,  with  a  ring  on  one  of  the  fingers : 
the  ring  was  taken  to  England,  where  it 
was  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Eari 
of  Beverly.  The  bones  were  removed  to 
Padua  In  1781. 

Rotunda  or  Circular  Hail. — In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  grand  basin  in  porphjrr}',  40  feet  in 
circumference,  found  In  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian ;  statue  of  Kerva ;  statue  ot  a  fe- 
male draped  and  restored  as  Ceres ;  Clau- 
dius crowned  with  oak-leaves.  A  roost 
beautiful  view  may  be  had  of  Rome  from 
this  part  of  the  Vatican,  which  generally 
goes  by  the  name  of  Belvidere. 

Next  we  enter  the  Chamber  ofMdeagtr^ 
so  called  from  the  celebrated  statue  of  He- 
leager  with  the  boar*s  head  and  dog. 

Next  we  enter  the  Court  of  Bdvidere, 
This  court,  buQt  in  an  octagon  form  by 
Brammante,  is  surrounded  by  a  portico 
supported  by  16  granite  columns.  In  the 
four  cabinets  are  the  four  cheft-d*ceuvre  of 
the  Vatican.  The  first  cabinet  contains  the 
Perseusy  and  the  Creugas  and  Damoxenus 
by  Canova ;  the  second,  the  Belvidere  An^ 
iinoQs ;  the  third  the  Laocoon,  which  Pliny 
says  **  is  a  work  exceeding  all  that  the  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture  have  ever  pro- 
duced.** 

**  Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  pee 
Lftooooo't  torture  dignifying  pain— 
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A  fkthet'8  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  fmmortars  patience  blending :  vain 
The  Btmggle ;  vain  against  the  coiling  strain. 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's 

g»«I». 
The  old  man^s  clench;  the  long  envenomed 

chidn 
Rivets  the  living  links — the  enormous  asp 
KnforeeH  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gaspi" 

At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  event  was  described 
in  a  curioas  letter  written  by  Caesar  Tri- 
▼ulzSo  to  his  brotlier  Pomponio,  July  Ist, 
1506.  Michael  Angelo  was  then  in  Rome, 
and  pronounced  it  the  wonder  of  art.  Ac- 
cording to  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  the  whole 
group  was  carved  out  of  a  single  block  by 
Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenagoras, 
sculptors  of  the  highest  class,  and  natives 
of  lUiodes. 

The  fourth  cabinet  contains  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  found  at  Antium  at  the  end  of 
the  15th  century. 

**  Or  view  the  lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 

The  god  of  lifis,  and  poesy,  and  lignt — 
The  snn  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 

All  radiant  fhnn  his  triumph  in  the  fight; 
The  shaft  hath  Just  been  saot  —  the  arrow 
briglit, 

With  an  imrnortaTs  vengeance;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdidn.  and  might 

AUd  majesty  flash  their  ftUl  lightnings  bv( 

Developing  In  that  one  ^ance  the  Deity. 

Before  entering  into  the  Hall  of  Anknals 
notice  the  two  splendid  sarcophagi  from 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  The  Hall  ofAfd- 
malt  is. divided  into  two  parts  by  a  vesti- 
bule which  leads  from  the  octagonal  court 
to  the  Hall  of  the  Muses.  It  is  paved  in 
antique  mosaics.  Both  rooms  contain  many 
exquisite  gems. 

Gallery  of  Statues,— UaH  figure  in  Pa- 
rian marble,  supposed  to  be  the  Cupid  of 
Praxiteles,  called  the  Genius  of  the  Vati- 
can. The  Amazon  is  one  of  the  finest 
statues  in  the  collection.  The  celebrated 
statue  of  Ariadne,  formerly  called  Cleo- 
patra, fh)m  the  resemblance  which  the 
bracelet  bears  to  a  serpent;  a  statue  of 
Lucius  Yerus.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall 
is  a  large  bust,  discovered  near  the  church 
of  Santi  Apostoli  at  Bome,  composed  of 
beautiful  Oriental  alabaster.  Hall  of  the 
Busts,  Cabinet  of  the  Masks,  and  Hall  of  the 
Muses,  will  all  be  found  to  contain  many 
interesting  works. 

HaU  of  the  Greek  Cross,  with  beautiful 
modem  doorways  ornamented  by  colossal 
Egyptian  statues  found  in  Hadrian^s  villa. 


The  principal  objects  of  attraction  in  this 
hall  are  the  two  sarcophagi  of  immense 
size — in  fact,  the  largest  ever  made  of  red 
Egyptian  porphyry.  One  of  them  is  the 
sarcophagus  of  Constantia,  daughter  of 
Constantino,  who  died  A.D.  854 ;  the  other 
is  of  the  Empress  Helena. 

HaU  of  the  Biga,  deriving  its  name  ftrom 
the  ancient  chariot  on  two  wheels,  in  white 
marble,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  it ; 
statue  of  Alcibiades,  with  his  foot  resting 
on  a  helmet;  bearded  Bacchus,  or  Sarda- 
napalus ;  the  Discobolus  of  Myron,  found 
at  the  Villa  Adriana. 

The  Etruscan  Museum,  open  every  day, 
except  Monday,  from  10  till  2,  by  apply- 
ing to  the  custodo  at  the  entrance  cHf  the 
Musoo  Ctiiaramonti.  The  Egyptian  MU' 
seum  will  also  be  found  very  interesting. 

The  LATERAif  Museum  is  opened  by  a 
fee  to  each  of  the  two  custodes.  It  con- 
tains an  antique  and  a  Christian  gallery, 
and  a  few  pictures,  with  a  series  of  terra- 
cotta busts  of  North  American  Indians  by 
a  German  artist,  who  modeled  them  from 
life. 

The  QuiBnrAL  Palace  may  be  seen  by 
order,  to  be  obtained  from  the  consul.  It 
contains  in  the  apartments  some  fine  pic- 
tures. 

PRITATB  PALACES. 

There  are  no  less  than  75  of  these  palaces, 
which  constitute  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Bome,  and  of  which  an  attempt 
at  description  would  be  unsatisfactory. 

Palaxzo  Borykese,— The  gallery  of  this 
palace,  containing  over  800  paintings,  and 
some  of  them  the  richest  in  Bome,  is  open 
every  day,  Saturdays  and  Mondays  ex- 
cepted, firom  9  until  8.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Piazza  of  the  same  name.  The  paint- 
ings are  arranged  in  12  different  rooms,  in 
ea«h  of  which  are  catalogues  for  the  use  of 
vbitors. 

Baphael — the  Enttmibment  of  Christ, 
painted  in  the  artist's  24th  year;  CsBsar 
Borgia;  portrait  of  Baphael  himself  in  his 
youth ;  Julius  11.  Leonardo  da  Vinci — the 
Savior.  Titian — Sacred  and Profsne  Love; 
the  Three  Graces ;  Samson ;  Holy  Family 
with  St.  John.  Paid  Veronese--St.  An- 
tony preaching  to  the  Fishes ;  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  Desert.  Domenichino — 
Chase  of  Diana;  the  Cumssan  SibyL  An- 
drea del  Sarto—Hol}-  Family ;  Venus  and 
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Cnpid;  thelfagdalen.  Magnificent  works 
of  many  other  celebrated  artists  are  liere 
displayed. 

Palazzo  Cohrma,  at  one  time  tiio  resi- 
dence of  Julius  II.,  and  afterward  of  San 
Carlo  when  Cardinal  Borromeo.  A  por- 
tion of  the  state  apartments  now  form  the 
residence  of  the  French  embassador.  The 
picture-gallery,  at  one  time  the  most  cel- 
ebrated in  Rome,  still  contains  some  fine 
works,  and  is  open  eveiy  day  except  holi- 
days. 

Pakum  Cordniy  in  the  17th  century  the 
residence  of  Cliristine,  queen  of  Sweden, 
who  died  in  it  in  the  year  1689.  A  noble 
double  staircase  leads  to  the  gallery,  which 
is  open  every  day  except  Sunday  from  10 
until  2.  The  Corswi  lAbrary,  open  every 
day  except  on  festivals  for  three  hours 
each  day.  There  are  60,000  printed  books 
and  1800  MSS. 

Palazzo  Doria- Pamfili,  in  the  Corso. 
The  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Roman 
palaces;  rich  in  works  of  art.  Gallery 
open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  contains 
al)out  800  pictures.  Catalogues  are  {H'inted 
for  visitors.  Raphael — portraits  of  Baldo 
and  Bartolo.  Titian — Sacrifice  of  Isaac ; 
portrait  of  Titian's  wife.  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci*-a  lovely  portrait  of  Joanna  II.  of  Anu 
gon,  queen  of  Naples.  Claude — ^Mercury 
stesling  the  Catde  of  Apollo ;  the  cele- 
brated Molivo ;  Flight  into  Egypt.  Guer- 
cino — the  Prodigal  Son;  Endymion;  St. 
Agnes.  Annibal  Caracd — the  Assump- 
tion; Flight  into  Eg3rpt;  the  Nativity; 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Entomb- 
ment of  our  Savior.  These  paintings  are 
among  the  finest  of  the  collection,  although 
there  are  many  others  by  the  first  artists. 
The  Sdarra  Gallery  is  open  on  Saturdays, 
and  contains  a  few  excellent  pictures. 

Palazzo  Fameze, — ^The  architecture  of 
this  palace  is  by  fiur  the  finest  in  Rome.  It 
is  the  property  of  the  King  of  Naples,  by 
whose  fiimily  it  was  inherited  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Elizabeth  Famese.  This  pal- 
ace contains  the  frescoes  of  An.  Caracd. 

Palazzo  Famezma,  formerly  the  proper- 
ty of  the  King  of  Naples.  It  acquired 
great  celebrity  during  the  reign  of  Leo  X. 
as  the  residence  of  Agostino  Chigi.  He 
gave  an  entertainment  here  in  1518  to  Leo 
X.,  the  cardinals  and  embassadors,  which 
was  the  most  costly  banquet  of  the  times ; 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  expense 
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when  it  is  related  that  three  fish  which 
were  served  up  amounted  to  250  crowns. 

Of  the  numerous  other  palaces,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  Palazzo  Barb^ 
rinl.  It  b  extensive,  has  a  magnificeut 
staircase,  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome ;  also 
an  interesting  library,  celebrated  for  its 
MSS.,  which  amount  to  7000,  collected 
principally  by  Cardinal  Francesco  Barbe- 
rini,  nephew  of  Urban  VIII.  It  is  open 
to  the  public  on  Thursdays  from  9  till  2; 
contains  among  its  most  interesting  works 
letters  and  papers  of  Galileo,  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmine,  Benedetto  Castelli,  Bembo,  Delia 
Casa,  and  the  official  reports  on  the  state 
of  Catholicbm  in  England  during  the  reii^n 
of  Charles  I.,  addressed  to  Urban  VIII.; 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  a  Samaritan  charac- 
ter; several  MSS.  of  Dante ;  a  Greek  MS. 
of  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  of  the  7th  or 
8th  century.  There  are  50,000  printed 
books,  containing  autograph  notes  of  cele- 
brated personages.  Among  the  pictures 
is  the  fomous  portrait  of  Beatrice  CencL 

Palazzo  Spada  is  also  celebrated,  pos- 
sessing as  it  does  the  statae  of  Pompey, 
which  is  its  chief  treasure.  Thb  figure, 
11  ibet  high,  composed  of  Greek  marble, 
has  been  regarded  for  about  8000  years  as 
the  identical  statue  which  stood  in  the 
Curia  of  Pompey,  at  whose  base  '*  great 
Cssar  fell." 

^*  And  thou,  dread  statae  I  yet  exlstoit  In 
The  autterest  farm  of  naked  majestv— 
Thou  who  beheldest,  *inid  the  assmsstn*!!  din, 
At  thy  bathed  bane  the  bloody  Cnsar  lie: 
Folding  hifl  robe  in  dyiog  dignity. 
An  oflining  to  thine  altar  from  the  qaeeu 
Of  goda  and  men,  great  Nemesis  I  did  he  die, 
And  thoii,  too,  perult  Pompey  ?  have  ye  been 

Victors  of  countless  kingi>,  or  puppets  of  a 
scene?** 

Palazzo  RospigliozL — Thb  palace  was  for 
many  years  the  residence  of  the  French 
embassadors ;  it  then  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Rospigliosi  family.  It  was  origui- 
ally  erected  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese 
on  the  site  of  the  Thermss  of  Constantino. 
On  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  galleries  be- 
longing to  thb  palace  b  the  celebrated 
fresco  of  Guido,  considered  hb  masteit> 
piece,  and  alluded  to  by  Byron  in  hb  Don 
Juan,  which  he  says 

^' Alone 
Is  worth  a  tour  to  Rome.** 

The  chief  ambition  of  Gnido  was  to 
express  \i^Bfeelmg9  in  his  paintings;  to 
"hold  tho  mirror  up  to  nature*'  in  truth, 
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!t  wonld  seem;  for,  when  composing  his 
•'Crucifixion,"  now  at  Bologna,  so  anxious 
was  he  to  transfer  to  canvas  the  unmis- 
takable expression  of  dying  agony,  that 
in  a  firenzied  moment  he  seized  a  knife, 
and  plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  a  helpless 
victim  who  was  bound  to  the  cross  to  rep- 
resent the  dying  Savior.  Guide  was  fur- 
nished with  the  agonizing  expression  that 
he  so  much  wished  for,  completed  his  pic- 
ture, and  fled  the  same  night,  when  con- 
sciousness was  restored,  and  ho  discovered 
that  he  had  really  murdered  a  fellow-be- 
ing. In  about  throe  days  after  this  occur- 
rence he  was  missed,  and  his  studio  was 
broken  open;  the  corpse  was  found  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  still  bound  to  the 
cross ;  there,  too,  was  the  painting,  testify- 
ing most  truthfully  to  the  sickening  crime. 
After  years  of  fxile  Guide  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Rome  and  resume  his  art,  for  the 
loss  of  myriads  of  models  could  be  better 
endured  than  the  talents  of  such  an  artist^ 
**  of  whose  death  Canova  said  that  heaven 
gained  at  the  expense  of  earth.'*  This  gal- 
lery is  open  Wednesdays  and  Satnrda3r8. 

The  gallery  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Lurk  is  one  of  the  best  collections,  though 
small,  and  contains  a  most  interesting  land- 
scape by  Titian ;  also  one  of  Claude's  chef- 
d'ceuvres,  A  Sea-port. 

Momifactiory  of  Moaaica. — ^Visitors  can 
be  admitted  daily  by  an  order,  which  can 
be  procured  through  their  bankers.  Ev- 
ery one  who  has  been  interested  in  the  mo- 
saics of  St.  Peter's  would  probably  be 
pleased  in  witnessing  the  manufacturing 
of  them  before  leaving  the  Vatican.  The 
number  of  enamels  of  different  colors  em- 
ployed In  these  works  amounts  to  10,000. 

The  GardmM  of  the  Vatican  are  open 
daily,  and  will  be  found  quite  interesting. 

Bamkert, — Messrs.  Packenham,  Hooker, 
&  Co.,  Ko.  20  Hazza  di  Spagna,  American 
bankers.  The  members  of  this  house  are 
exceedingly  accommodating  in  giving  to 
their  customers  any  information  that  may 
be  required,  and  in  procuring  for  them  per- 
mits to  the  different  places  of  interest 
The  thanks  of  American  travelers  are  par- 
ticularly due  to  Mr.  Grant  for  his  atten* 
tion  to  their  wants. 

The  manufactures  of  Rome  are  by  no 
means  extensive ;  quite  a  number  of  hands 
are  employed  in  manufacturing  mosaics 
and  jewelry  of  various  kinds.     There  are 


many  Charitable  TfuHtutifms,  all  of  which 
seem  to  be  well  patronized. 

VILLAS. 

Rome  has  numerous  villas,  both  within 
and  without  its  walls,  built  chiefly  by 
wealthy  cardinals,  who  have  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  adorning  them  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent style. 

Among  those  most  worthy  of  particular 
notice  is  the  Villa  AlbatUy  built  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  by  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  Albanl,  from  a  design  of  his  own. 
It  is  rich  in  works  of  art,  possessing  tho 
third  best  collection  next  to  the  Botanical 
Museum  and  the  Capitol.  It  has  charm- 
ing grounds,  laid  out  with  perfect  taste. 
The  most  important  specimens  of  art  ars 
to  be  found  in  the  Casino  and  Coffee- 
house. Among  the  statues  renuirkable 
are  those  of  Julius  Csesar,  Agrippina,  Au- 
gustus, and  Faustina.  Busts  of  ^exander 
the  Great,  Scipio  Africanus,  Hannibal,  Ho- 
mer, and  £picurus.  Bas-relieft  of  Antoni- 
us  crowned  with  the  lotus-flower,  Diogenes 
in  a  large  jar  receiving  Alexander.  The 
bronze  Apollo  Sanrocthonos,  supposed  to 
be  the  original  by  Praxiteles.  Visitors 
are  admitted  into  the  villa  on  Tuesdays 
by  an  order  obtained  through  tho  consul 
or  banker. 

Villa  Borgheae, — Open  to  the  public  ev- 
ery day  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  Casino  on 
Saturdays  after  8  P.M.  during  the  summer 
months,  and  from  12  until  4  o'clock  in  win- 
ter. This  is  one  of  the  fovorite  resorts  of 
the  Roman  citizens  in  summer ;  the  gar- 
dens are  laid  out  with  great  taste.  The 
Casino,  formerly  used  as  a  summer  resi- 
dence, has  now  been  converted  into  a  mu- 
seum of  statuary.  The  statue  of  the  Prin- 
cess Paulina  Borghese,  sister  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  by  Canova,  who  has  represent^ 
ed  her  as  the  Venus  Victrix,  is  one  of  tho 
finest  specimens  in  the  collection.  On 
each  floor  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  custode.  In  the  upper 
portkm  of  the  grounds  was  situated  tho 
Villa  Olgiata,  or  Casino  Raphael,  decorated 
in  frescoes,  medallions,  and  arabesques, 
with  all  the  delicate  £uicy  and  beauty  of 
design  at  all  times  displayed  by  this  artist. 
In  another  portion  of  the  park  is  the  fac- 
simile of  a  small  Roman  temple  dedicated 
to  Faustina. 

ViUa  Jjubviti'—ctai  be  seen  on  Thurs- 
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days  in  tlio  winter  and  spring,  when  not 
inhabited  by  the  family,  by  application  for 
an  order  from  them.  The  grounds  are  ex- 
tensive, and  laid  out  most  tastefully  with 
fme  drives  and  beautiftil  shrubbery — ^box, 
evergreen  oaks,  and  cypress  are  in  great 
perfection,  and  near  the  entrance  are  spec- 
imens of  the  Platanua  Orientalis,  about  the 
largest  of  the  species  now  existing.  The 
villa  was  buUt  by  the  nephew  of  Pope 
Gregory  XY.  The  Casino,  on  the  left, 
was  built  from  designs  of  Domenichino, 
and  contains  some  fine  antique'  statues: 
the  principal  one  is  that  of  Mars.  The 
Aurora  of  Guercino  and  the  frescoes  of 
Domenichino  are  the  principal  attractions. 

Villa  Pcunfili-Zhrion-one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  the  Roman  villas,  the  grounds 
exceeding  four  miles  in  circuit;  they  are 
thrown  open  at  all  hours  and  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year;  they  are  laid  out  in  gardens, 
avenues,  and  terraces,  planted  with  the 
lofty  pines  which  grow' so  luxuriantly  in 
ov&ry  part  of  Rome,  and  which  add  great- 
ly to  the  beauty  of  this  spot.  In  these 
gtDunds,  in  1849,  Garibaldi,  with  the  Re- 
publican troops,  maintained  his  position 
against  the  whole  force  of  the  French 
army.  Near  the  villa  has  been  erected  a 
church,  decorated  with  Corinthian  col- 
umns, for  the  use  of  the  family :  here  also 
has  lately  been  raised,  by  Prince  Doria,  at 
the  extreme  end  of  one  of  the  avenues  of 
evergreen  oaks,  a  handsome  monument  to 
the  fSrench  who  fell  in  the  struggle  around 
the  villa.  A  great  deal  of  taste  has  been 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  it. 

Villa  Palatina — was  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  house  of  Augustus.  In  the  portico 
are  several  frescoes  by  Raphael,  represent- 
ing Yenus  and  the  Nymphs.  In  the  gar- 
den may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
wrestling  place.  They  are  finely  laid  out. 
The  other  villas  are  of  less  importance,  but 
still  quite  beautiful. 

The  objects  of  interest  outside  the  walls 
may  be  seen  en  route  for  the  various  ex- 
cursions we  should  advise  the  traveler  to 
take. 

The  YiA  Appia,  which  leads  to  Albano, 
Aricda,  etc.,  is  lined  with  objects  of  inter- 
est. The  Tomb  of  Scipio,  the  Coldm- 
BARiA,  the  Arch  op  Drusus,  we  have 
mentioned,  and  all  lie  within  the  walls. 
Outside  are  numerous  tombs,  of  which 
nothing  certain  is  known,  with  masses  of 
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impcrhil  ruins,  which  only  interest  from 
tlieir  being  mementoes  of  the  day  of  Rome's 
greatness  and  pride.  The  church  of  Dom- 
ine  quo  Vadis,  standing  on  the  spot  where 
Christ  is  traditionally  said  to  have  met  Pe- 
ter and  Paul  fleeing  from  Rome,  contains 
the  copy  of  his  footprints  in  stone.  The 
church  of  St.  JSebastiaitf  farther  on,  con- 
tains the  veritaUe  footprints,  and  marks  the 
site  of  the  Catacombs  of  that  saint,  which 
are  interred  here.  As  we  approach  the 
first  considerable  elevation  on  the  Yla  Ap- 
pia, we  find  at  the  foot  of  it  the  ruins  of 
the  Circtu  built  by  Maxentau  in  honor  of 
his  son  Romulus.  They  are  extensive, 
and  show  the  character  of  those  structures 
better  than  any  other  one.  On  the  brow 
of  the  hill  is  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Mstel- 
LA,  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  any  importance.  The  bat- 
tlements on  it  are  Middle- age  additions, 
and,  like  the  walls  inclosing  it  and  the 
ground  beyond  it,  were  added  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defense  \^  the  Cstanis.  From  this 
point  nearly  all  the  way  to  Albano  are  ru- 
ins of  tombs,  of  which  some  are  of  immense 
size ;  but,  excepting  one,  on  which  is  built 
a  farm-house,  and  an  olive  orchard  is  plant- 
ed, all  are  in  a  most  ruinous  state,  for  the 
large  stones  have  been  taken  away  for 
building  purposes.  Some  interesting  in- 
scriptions have  been  dug  up,  among  which 
is  one  of  the  family  of  Pompey.  They  are 
secured  in  masonry,  and  will  repay  the 
reader  of  Roman  history  for  the  two  or 
three  hours'  strpll  necessary  to  see  them. 

Albano  is  a  charming  town  on  the  side 
of  the  Alban  Hills,  and  overlooking  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  One  may  spend  the 
night  there,  or  find  horses  for  the  ride  to 
Ariccia,  Nemi,  up  to  Mt,  Cavo,  and  thence 
over  to  Pnxscatif  passing  the  site  of  the  an- 
tique Tutcubtm,  From  Frascati  we  may 
return  by  railway,  or  the  carriages  may  bo 
ordered  over  from  Albano,  and  we  may  re- 
turn by  the  road  passing  through  Gtvita 
Ferrate^  a  town  celebrated  for  its  annual 
fair,  which  is  held  early  in  April;  then 
by  the  extensive  and  picturesque  ruins  of 
the  YiLLA  of  the  Quintillu,  and  along 
the  line  of  the  aqueducts,  under  which  we 
pass,  by  the  Porta  Furba,  to  enter  the  dtj' 
by  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni. 

Going  out  of  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  and 
taking  the  right-hand  road  where  the  roads 
divide  half  a  mile  outside  the  walls,  we 
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have  a  most  interesting  drive,  visiting  the 
painted  tombs  on  the  Via  Latina,  and  about 
three  miles  oat  we  come  to  the  noble  line 
of  Claudian  Aqueducts,  so  called,  al- 
though the  line  of  arches  carried  three 
aqueducts — the  Mabcian,  B.C.  145,  the 
Claudian,  and  Amo  Novus,  about  A.D. 
50.  The  arches  now  standing  are  proba^ 
bly  of  the  earlier  date,  but  much  repaired, 
and  in  later  times  in  largo  part  incased  in 
brick,  of  which  some  of  the  casings  remain 
still.  Nearly  opposite  the  farther  end  of 
the  line  of  arches  we  come  to  a  smaller  line 
of  brick  arches,  which  were  probably  for 
the  supplying  some  villa  of  the  imperial 
times  with  water.  At  a  point  a  little  near- 
er the  city  than  this  last  line  is  a  road 
which  leads  back  to  the  dty  at  the  right, 
and  which  will  take  us  past  the  interest- 
ing remains  of  the  ancient  Temflb  and 
Sacbed  Gboye  of  Bacchus,  erroneons- 
ly  called  the  grove  and  temple  of  Egeria. 
This  temple,  like  all  others,  is  turned  into 
a  church.  iVe  pass  the  Circus  of  Maxen- 
tius  on  the  left,  and  enter  the  dty  by  the 
Sebastian  gate. 

Another  pleasant  ride  is  over  the  left- 
hand  road  out  of  the  Porta  Maggiorc,  the 
ancient  Via  Prenestina,  and  still  in  travel- 
ing state  to  Palestrina,  the  ancient  Pre- 
neste.  (The  modem  road  to  Palestbina 
is  by  the  right-hand  fork,  the  Via  Labi^ 
cana  going  to  the  ancient  Labicum,  now 
Colonna.)  Two  miles  out  of  the  gate  we 
come  to  a  rising  land,  over  which  the  road 
passes,  and  from  which  may  be  had  the 
most  satisfactory  view  of  the  Campagna, 
looking  toward  Mts.  Gennaro  and  TivolL 
The  ruins  at  the  left,  just  beyond  this,  are 
the  remains  of  a  Gordian  villa  known  as 
the  ToBBi  Di  ScHiAYi.  A  little  farther 
on,  a  road  branching  to  the  left  leads  to 
Lunghezza,  a  charming  valley  on  the  Anio. 
The  excursion  to  Tiyoli  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  those  to  be  made  from  Bome. 
The  Via  Tiburtina,  going  through  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  crosses  the  Anio  by  the 
Ponte  Mammolo,  a  Boman  bridge,  of  which 
the  principal  arch  was  blown  up  by  the 
French  in  1849,  to  prevent  the  bringing  in 
cf  powder  from  Tivoli  during  the  siege. 
About  ten  miles  out  we  leave  at  our  left 
an  extensive  Middle-age  ruin,  formerly  a 
fortress  for  brigands.  As  we  approach 
Tivoli  we  pass  through  a  volcanic  region, 
the  air  of  which  is  filled  with  the  exhala- 


tions of  numerous  sulphur  springs.  Here 
were  the  hot  baths  of  Agrippa.  Before 
crossing  the  Anio  again  we  turn  off  on  a 
sihall  by-road  at  the  right  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  of  all  the  imperial 
remains  in  the  neighboihood  of  Bome.  We 
pass  the  Anio  by  the  Ponte  Lucano,  so 
called  from  a  circular  tomb,  caUed  that  of 
LucANus,  or  of  the  Plautii,  on  which  is 
an  interesting  inscription.  Those  who  stop 
at  Tivoli  should  by  all  means  go  to  the 
Sibyl,  a  Mr  country  inn,  and  generally 
reasonable  in  price. 

The  Via  Nomentana,  going  out  of  the 
Porta  Pia,  crosses  the  Anio  by  the  Ponte 
Nomentana,  a  picturesque  fortified  bridge 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  near  which  is  one  of 
those  historical  sites  by  which  Bome  is 
surrounded-^the  Mons  Saceb,  where  the 
plebeians  took  refi^ge  during  the  great  se- 
cession movement  which  resulted  in  the 
recognition  of  popular  rights.  It  is  tho 
elevation  beyond  Uie  Anio  and  on  the  right 
of  the  road.  This  revolution  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  occasion  of  the  narrating 
the  fable  of  the  Belly  and  Members,  which 
'iBfabUd  to  have  reconciled  the  people  with 
the  Senate,  B.C.  498. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made 
to  Yeh  (the  Etruscan  city  which  was  ten 
years  besieged  by  Camillas)  by  the  Via 
Cassia,  crossing  Uie  Ponte  MoUe.  The  re- 
mains of  Veil  are  very  slight — ^two  bridges 
and  the  ruins  of  some  gates  only;  but  tho 
site  is  one  of  the  most  beautifril  imagina- 
ble for  an  inland  city,  and  the  country 
thereabout  is  the  most  picturesque  and 
wild  in  the  vicinity  of  Bome. 

A  guide  will  be  found  at  Isola  Famese, 
a  small  village  occupying  what  was  once 
the  Necropolis.  There  is  near  Veil  an 
Etmscan  tomb,  which  has  been  left  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  originally  found.  Six 
miles  out  is  the  tomb  of  Vibius  Ifarianns. 

Seven  miles  out,  on  the  Via  Flaminia, 
are  the  excavations  at  Pbika  Porta  of  a 
villa  of  Livia,  where  was  found  the  statue 
of  Augustus,  lately  added  to  the  Vaticap 
collection,  and  where  ard  the  finest  mural 
paintings  of  the  imperial  epoch  yet  found. 

A  pleasant  excursion  in  the  spring  is 
that  to  Ostia,  where  are  excavations  of 
great  interest,  and  near  which  is  the  fa- 
mous forest  of  Castel  Fusano,  a  magnificent 
grove  of  stone  pines,  in  which  is  the  fort^ 
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fled  vilU  which  gives  name  to  the  forest 
Parties  making  this  excursion  should  carry 
lanch  with  them.  On  the  road  is  one  of 
the  best  preterved  bridges  of  the  republic- 
an period,  though  repaired  in  the  imperial 
times,  and  now  unused,  from  a  late  injury 
yet  unrepaired. 

Days  and  Hottra  for  Visiting  the  differaU 
Palaces  and  ViUae. 

Albani  Ftlto,  Pictures  and  Antiqnltiefl,  Taes- 
dftys.  Borgheee  Palaee^  Pletnre-Kallery,  dallf, 
9  to  2 ;  Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted.  Bar- 
berini  Palace,  Picture -eallery,  daily,  2  to  5. 
CapitoUne  Museum^  Monday  and  Thursday  free, 
foe  on  other  days,  13  to  8.  Colonna  Pcdaee^  Pic- 
tnre-gaUery,  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  11  to  S. 
Corsini  Palace.,  Picture-gallery,  daily,  9  to  18. 
Doria  Palace,  Picture-gallery,  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days, 10  to  2.  Farnese  Palace,  Frescoes,  permis- 
sion generally  granted.  Fametina  Villa,  Sun- 
day, 10  to  8.  LaUnuh  daily,  9  to  4  8t.  Luca, 
Academy,  daily,  9  to  6.  Ludoviei  Villa,  ticket 
through  consul.  Mawimo  Vma,hy  sending  card 
to  Palace  Massimo.  Medici  Kuto,  dally,  except 
Saturday.  Palatine,  Excarations,  present  visit- 
ing card  on  Thursday.  PamfiU  Doria  Villa, 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  only  two-horse  carriages 
admitted.  QttMnal  Palace,  daily,  ticket  from 
consul.  Roipiglioei  Palace,  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  11  to  8.  Sciatra'CoUmna  Palace, 
Saturdays,  11  to  3.  £;pada  Pla(!ac«,  daily*  10  to  2. 
Vatican,  Collection,  daily,  9  to  8,  except  Sundays 
and  festivals,  fees ;  Mondays,  all  the  collection, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Picture-galleiy  is  open 
gratis,  12  to  8. 

A  day  will  be  well  spent  in  a  visit  to 
Sboni,  the  ancient  Segnia,  a  Pelasgic  town, 
the  walls  of  which  are  still  in  excellent 
preservation,  including  six  of  the  original 
gates.  The  Naples  railroad  passes  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  city,  and  a  vettura 
waits  the  arrival  of  both  the  early  and  late 
trains  from  Kome. 

The  studios  are  mostly  visitable  any 
day ;  the  hours  preferred  are  after  8  P.M. 
Any  exceptions  to  this  will  be  noted  with 
the  notice  of  the  studios  in  the  following 
list.  The  studios  of  American  artists  are 
as  follows :  Sculpture— Miss  Foley,  por- 
traitist in  marble  and  cameo.  M.  Hand- 
ley,  29  Via  Babuino :  principal  works,  a 
Diana,  a  Faun,  and  a  Madonna,  executed 
for  one  of  the  religious  establishments  of 
Bome.  Miss  Hosmer,  5  Via  Margutta ; 
rooeption  day,  Tuesday,  which  is  strictly 
adhered  to :  the  Zenobia,  Puck,  and  a  se* 
ries  of  bas-relieft  for  a  l>ronze  door,  and  a 
design  ibr  a  fountain,  are  at  present  the 
principal  works  in  the  studio.  Ives,  89 
Babuino :  Pandora,  Bebekah  at  the  Well, 
the  Toong  Shepherd,  Cupid  mending  his 
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Net,  a  large  Indian  group,  Sans  Sonci,  and 
a  colossal  statue  of  the  late  Bishop  Brown* 
ell,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  which  is  to 
be  erected  in  bronze  in  his  native  dty— 
a  splendid  figure. 


Rogers,  53  Margutta.  The 
visitor  wfll  find  here  the  models  of  the  huge 
gates  for  the  great  entrance  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington;  the  colossal  figures  for  the 
Virginia  monument  to  Washington ;  the 
Sentinel,  for  the  Soldiers'  monument  at 
Cincinnati;  Nydia,  the  Blind  Girl  of  Pom- 
peii ;  several  Indian  subjects ;  the  Angel 
of  the  Resurrectipn.  Rinehart,  68  Via  Sis- 
tina :  Woman  of  Samaria,  Latona  and  her 
Children,  the  models  for  the  bronze  gates 
of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  Story, 
14  Via  S.  Niccolo  da  Tolentino.  Besides 
the  Sybil  and  Cleopatra,  exhibited  at  the 
London  exhibition,  and  well  known,  there 
are  in  Mr.  Story*s  studio  the  Sappho,  Ju- 
dith, Saul,  a  colossal  portrait  of  President 
Quincy,  and  a  repetition,  with  modifica- 
tions, of  the  Cleopatra,  and  a  bust  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  fttsm  memory.  Miss  Stebbins, 
Vicolo  del  Basilico ;  reception  day,  Wed- 
nesday: Joseph  the  Dreamer,  a  colossal 
head  of  Satan,  and  a  statue  of  Columbos, 
with  bas-reliefs  from  his  lifiB.  Major  Hazel- 
tine,  29  Babuino :  his  principal  works  are, 
America  honoring  her  fallen  Brave,  New 
Wine,  Excelsior,  Improvisator,  Supersti- 
tion, and  groups  of  Spring  and  Autumn. 

The  American  figure  painters  are  Free- 
man, 68  Via  de  Capo  le  Case ;  Teny,  23  Via 
Margutta;  Miss  Church,  68  Via  St  Nicco- 
lo da  Tolentino ;  Chapman,  185  Babnino. 
Landscape  painters— Hotchkiss,  28  Via  Fe- 
lice ;  Tilton,  20  Via  S.  Basilico ;  Ropes,  68 
Via  Margutta.  A  complete  list  of  the  art- 
ists of  all  nations  and  genre  will  be  found 
in  the  Uttle  book  puUished  by  Piale,  and 
which  we  reconmiend  the  traveler  to  bay. 

Antonio  Rossetti,  54  Via  Margutta,  we 
think  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  art- 
ists, and  few  of  any  nation  can  compete 
with  him.  He  has  been  immortalized  by 
Victor  Hugo's  notice  of  his  Esmeralda, 
which  is  one  of  hb  finest  productions.  His 
Sale  of  Loves,  Ophelia,  Chastity,  and  In* 
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gennonsneas,  are  his  principal  works.  He 
lias  just  completed  two  beootifal  figures, 
viz.,  ttie  Gonitis  of  ttie  Telegraph  and  the 
Genioa  of  the  Railroad,  '*Love  Triumph- 
ant," etc.,  etc. 

The  most  eminent  artists  of  other  na> 
tions  are  Macdonald  and  Adams,  English 
sculptors.  P.  Williams,  Poingdestre,  Des- 
soulavy,  Captain  Younge,  and  Coleman, 
English  painters.  German  —  Wolf  and 
Kolberg,  smilptors ;  Overbeclc,  Riedel,  and 
Brandt,  painters.  Italian— Tenerani,  Tad- 
olini,  Binaldi,  and  Benzoni,  sculptors; 
Mazzolini  and  Cortazzi,  painters  (mostl}' 
of  copies).  Bompiani  has  a  goo<l  reputa- 
tion as  a  portraitist,  especially  in  colored 
crayons. 

Photography  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  in  Rome,  and  in  no  dty 
is  the  art  made  to  render  more  valuable 
service.  The  classical  scholar,  the  artist, 
and  the  gentleman  of  taste  in  fine  arts,  who 
may  be  unable  to  visit  Rome,  are  by  tliis 
means  furnished  with  opportunities  to  see 
her  monuments  and  ruins  Yeproduced  in 
all  their  grandeur.  Purchasers,  however, 
should  be  careful  where  and  of  whom  they 
buy ;  what  is  lovely  to-day  may  fade  to- 
morrow. If  gold  is  used  in  toning  the 
proofs,  stability  is  secured,  but  it  costs 
more.  The  most  conscientious  artbt  in 
Rome,  and  one  who  has  brought  the  art  to 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  (being  also 
a  painter),  is  Mr.  R.  Macpherson,  12  Yico- 
lo  d' Albert,  Yia  del  Babuino.  An  artist 
has  a  signal  advantage  over  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  art,  in  being  able  to  choose  the 
most  proper  point  of  view.  Mr.  M.  has  pub- 
lished a  large  quarto  volume  of  the  Vati- 
can Sculptures,  which  he  sells  for  #60 ;  it 
contains  132  photographs,  executed  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  art.  He  has  also  a 
reduced  copy  for  sale,  price  $1. 

Mr.  Hector  Leroux,  No.  9  Via  dell*  Olmo, 
Rome  (near  St.  Maria  Maggiore),  is  a 
winter  of  the  genre  hittoriqueantigue:  he  is 
much  and  favorably  known  in  America, 
where  almost  all  bis  works  go.  However, 
"  the  Columbarium,''  his  capital  work,  is  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Luxembourg  in  Paris, 
and  some  others  less  important  have  been 
acquired  by  the  museums  of  provincial  cit- 
ies of  France.  His  studio  is  open  to  vuit- 
ors  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Satur- 
days, firom  11  till  4  o'clock. 


For  medicines,  drugs,  etc.,  Sinimberghi 
stands  best  in  Rome.  He  was  educated  at 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  London,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  His 
assistants  are  English.  His  establishment, 
65, 66,  67  Via  Condotte,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Rome— its  exterior  is  frescoed 
to  represent  subjects  in  pharmacy,  etc. 

The  time  during  which  residence  in 
Rome  is  healthful  and  pleasant  is  much 
misunderstood,  and  absurd  notions  prevail 
as  to  malaria,  etc.  Cases  of  fever  are  rare 
in  Rome  at  midsummer  even ;  and,  with 
proper  attention  to  the  habits  adopted  by 
the  natives,  the  summer  may  be  pass^ 
safely  and  even  pleasantly  in  the  city. 
August  and  September  are  the  only  months 
in  which  the  traveler  will  be  inconven- 
ienced by  the  season,  and  then  the  towns 
6n  the  Albon  Hills  aisford  a  charming  ref- 
uge. May  and  early  June  are  the  most 
delightful  seasons  in  Rome,  and  October 
for  the  vicinity.  In  August  and  Septem- 
ber the  Campagna  is  unhealthy  from  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  day  and  the  chill  of 
the  night ;  but  even  at  this  season  there  is 
no  more  fever  in  Rome  than  in  New  York. 
Rome  is  not  a  desirable  climate  for  pulmo- 
nary diseases ;  and  the  superstitious  dread 
of  the  disease  entertained  by  the  Romans 
makes  it  a  most  unpleasant  place  for  con- 
sumptives unless  surrounded  by  friends. 

Dr.  James  B.  Gould,  an  American  phy* 
sician  residing  in  Rome,  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  diseases  for  the  mitigation 
of  which  strangers  come  to  Rome.  He  is 
physician  to  the  Legation,  and  may  be 
heard  of  there  or  at  the  Consulate.  The 
principal  Italian  physician  is  Dr.  G.  Fedeli, 
Physician  in  Extraordinary  to  the  Private 
Hospital  of  St.  Giovanni  di  Deo,  44  Via 
Borgognona. 

Lodgings  are  to  be  had  at  reasonable 
rates  early  in  the  season ;  after  the  end  of 
October  most  of  the  eligible  rooms  are  tak- 
en, and  by  the  1st  of  January  it  is  difficult 
to  get  rooms.  The  prices  range  frx>m  fSO 
to  f  120  per  month,  fbmished,  and  with 
ordinary  attendance ;  for  (40  to  f  75  a  good 
suite  of  rooms  may  be  obtained,  sufficient 
for  a  family  of  five  persons,  and  with  a 
sunny  exposure  (and  no  others  should  be 
taken  at  any  price). 

Carriages  will  cost  ftt>m  $90  to  (110  per 
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month  for  the  winter  season,  including  an 
open  and  a  closed  carriage,  and  a  change 
of  horses  each  day.  A  vettura  for  the 
country',  ^  per  day,  and  the  city  vehicles 
15  balocchi--(a  baj'o  being  aboat  the  valae 
of  a  cent) — a  course,  or  30  per  hour,  single 
horse ;  20  bfg'os  per  hour  two  horses ;  sec- 
ond hour  5  baj'os  less. 

Should  any  of  our  citizens  wbh  to  be 
prosented  to  the  Pope,  the}'  must  make  ap- 
plication, through  the  American  minister, 
to  the  grand  chamberlain  {Moruignore 
Maestro  di  Camera).  After  a  few  days 
they  will  receive  notice  at  what  hour  they 
will  be  received.  Gentlemen  are  received 
on  week  days  (either  in  uniform  or  in 
evening  dress)  in  the  private  apartments 
of  the  Pope,  and  ladies  on  Sundays,  In  one 
of  the  halls  of  the  Vatican,  ladies  only  of 
royal  blood  being  admitted  into  the  Pope's 
apartments:  they  must  appear  in  black 
dresses  and  veils,  punctual  to  the  hour. 
Gentlemen  are  ushered  into  the  Pope's 
apartments  separately.  It  is  customary 
for  Protestants  to  kiss  the  Pope's  hand  on 
being  presented;  Roman  Catholics  kissliis 
knee  or  foot.  The  presentation  of  ladies 
is  generally  in  the  same  style  as  at  other 
courts:  they  stand  In  a  line  while  the  Pope, 
accompanied  by  a  chamberiain,  walks  past 
them,  giving  his  benediction  to  those  who 
desire  it,  blessing  rosaries,  etc.  An  Amer- 
ican club  has  lately  been  started  in  Borne 
with  success:  travelers  must  find  it  to 
their  Interests  to  become  members. 

L.  Likfeld  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
guides  in  Rome. 

From  Rome  to  Naples.  Time,  by  rail, 
about  9  hours ;  Cue,  first  class,  84  fir.  80  c, 
passing  through  Albano,yelletri,  San  Ger- 
mano,  Capua,  and  Caserta.  Albano  should 
be  visited  from  Rome  (excursion) ;  do  Ca- 
serta from  Naples.  There  is  but  one 
through  train  each  day  to  Naples,  and  that 
is  generally  crowded.  Travelers  with  lug- 
gage to  weigh  should  be  at  the  station  full 
half  an  hour  before  the  starting  of  the  train. 
Be  particular  that  your  passport  has  the 
police  visa  (^1),  as  it  is  examined  before 
leaving  Rome,  or  taken  fh>m  you  and  re- 
turned at  the  papal  fh>ntier,  Ceprano, where 
you  change  carriages.  On  arriving  from 
Naples,  your  passports  are  examined  at  this 
station,  as  also  small  articles  of  luggage, 
the  large  pieces  at  Rome. 

The  route  formerly  taken  before  the 
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opening  of  the  railway  was  by  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  Terraclna,  Gaeta,  and  Capoa, 
which  is  identical  with  the  original  Via  Ap- 
pla  constructed  by  Applus  Claudius  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Dili- 
gences still  run  through  in  three  days,  viz., 
first  night  Cistema,  second  Mola  di  Gaeta, 
the  third  in  time  for  the  train  at  SparanirL 
A  4-horse  carriage  (6  or  7  persons)  through 
to  Naples  will  cost  from  250  to  450  frs.,  ac- 
cording to  season  and  bargain  made ;  but, 
as  the  country  is  rather  unsafe  and  the 
Marshes  unhealthy,  we  advise  the  railroad. 

NAPLES. 

Naples  has  a  population  of  500,000.  Ho- 
tels :  Grand  Hotel  United  States,  Grand  ff. 
d'Amerique,  H.  du  Louvre,  Grand  H. d'An- 
gUterre.  The  U,  States  is  a  magnificent  new 
hotel,  formerly  the  palace  of  Prince  Cara- 
manlco,  the  largest  and  mostbeautifhlly  mt- 
uatedlnNaides.  It  has  been  finely  furnished 
by  Mr.  Noblll,  proprietor  of  the  d'A  inerique. 
It  commands  a  fine  view  of  tbe  Villa  Na- 
zlonale,  of  the  sea,  and  of  Vesuvius.  The 
dA  merique  is  situated  near  tbe  Villa  Reale, 
is  finely  conducted,  and  has  a  good  table 
d'h6te ;  the  same  landlord  as  the  United 
States. 


The  Louore  is  a  beautiful  new 
house,  opened  this  year  (1868)  by  M.  Don- 
zelli,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  and  in 
front  of  the  public  promenade ;  it  Is  fur- 
nished with  elegance  and  comfort :  baths, 
reading-room,  smoking-room,  and  superior 
table  db6te.  The  dAngUterre,  also  a 
first-class  house,  is  finely  situated  on  the 
Chlaja  in  front  of  the  Villa  Reale,  with  an 
excellent  table  d'hote ;  same  proprietor  as 
the  Louvre, 

"  This  region,  eurely,  is  not  of  the  earth. 
Was  it  not  dropped  fnmi  heaven?     Not  a 

grove, 
Citron,  or  pine,  or  cedar :  not  a  grot^ 
Sea-worn  and  mantled  with  the  gadding  vine. 
Bat  breathes  enchantment    Not  a  cliff  but 

flings 
On  the  dear  wave  some  image  of  delight, 
Some  cabin-roof  glowing  with  crinuK>n  flowers, 
Some  mined  temple  or  fallen  monument, 

'    To  muse  <»i  as  the  bark  is  gliding  by. 

Yet  here  methinks 

I    Truth  wants  no  ornament,  in  her  own  ^lape 
Filling  the  mind  by  turns  with  awe  and  lovei . 
By  turns  inclining  to  wild  ecstasy 
And  soberest  meditation. 
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Here  the  Tines 
Wed  each  her  dm,  and  o*er  the  golden  grain 
Hang  their  luxuriant  clusters,  checkering 
The  sunshine;  where  when  cooler  sliadows  fall, 
And  the  mild  moon  her  fairy  net-work  weaTes, 
The  lute  or  mandoline,  accompanied 
By  many  a  voice  yet  sweeter  than  their  own. 
Kindles  now  slowly ;  and  the  dance  displays 
The  gentle  arts  and  witcheries  of  Ioto, 
Its  hopes,  and  fean,  and  feigningi,  tlU  the 

youth 
Drops  on  his  knee  as  vanquished,  and  the 

maid. 
Her  tambonrlne  uplifting  with  a  grace, 
Nature's  and  Nature's  only,  bids  him  rise.** 

Naples  is  very  ancient.  It  was  fonnd- 
ed  by  the  people  of  Camie,  a  colony  from 
Greece,  who  gradnally  spread  themselves 
round  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  was  called 
from  this  drcnmstance  Neapotuj  or  '*  The 
New  City.**  It  was  also  called  Parthe- 
nope,  from  its  being  the  borying-place  of 
ono  of  the  sirens  of  that  name.  It  was, 
therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
Greek  city ;  its  inhabitants  spoke  the  Greek 
language,  and  were  long  distinguished  by 
their  attachment  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors.  It  was  on  this 
account,  according  to  Tacitus,  that  it  was 
selected  by  Nero  to  make  his  debut  on  the 
stage,  such  a  proceeding  being  less  offens- 
ive there,  and  less  repugnant  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiments  than  in  Rome.  Naples, 
in  truth,  was  then,  as  now,  a  chosen  seat  of 
pleasure.  Its  hot  baths  were  reckoned 
equal  to  those  of  Baie ;  and  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  theatres  and  other 
places  of  amusement,  its  matchless  scen- 
ery, the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  the 
luxury  and  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants, 
made  it  a  &vorite  retreat  of  the  wealthy 
Romans,  and  justified  Ovid  in  calling  it 
In  otia  natam  Parthenopem,  After  the  £all 
of  the  Roman  Empire  it  underwent  many 
vicissitudes.  It,  however,  early  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
remained  so  until  the  late  regeneration  of 
Italy.  And,  notwithstanding  the  calami- 
ties  it  has  suffered  firom  war,  earthquakes, 
etc.,  it  has  long  been  the  most  populous 
city  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with. 
The  country  around  Naples  is  rich  in  beau- 
ties of  scenery ;  nothing  can  well  be  con- 
ceived to  be  more  beautiful.  Quite  a  cel- 
ebrated author  remarks  that  he  congrat- 
ulated himself  upon  being  delayed  on  the 
route,  80  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Naples 
until  late  at  night,  for  it  enabled  him  to 


anticipate  with  brighter  hopes  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  that  opened  on  his  eyes  with 
the  light  of  morning.  The  situation  of 
Naples  is  as  fine  as  can  be  imagined,  be- 
ing partly  seated  on  a  spacious  bay,  upon 
the  shores  of  which  are  magnificent  villas 
and  gardens. 

It  is  principally  in  respect  to  situation 
that  this  city  surpasses  most  others.  The 
streets  are  straif^t,  and  ])aved  with  square 
blocks  of  lava  laid  in  mortar,  and  said  to 
resemble  the  old  Roman  roads.  Owing  to 
the  mfldness  of  the  climate,  a  great  deal 
of  business  is  carried  on  in  the  open  streets, 
and,  while  walking  along,  yom  are  accosted 
by  numerous  different  traders.  There  is 
but  little  real  magnificence  in  architec- 
ture ;  and,  though  many  of  the  buildings 
are  erected  on  a  very  grand  scale,  they 
are  generally  overloaded  with  ornament. 
The  houses  resemble  those  of  Paris,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  on  a  larger  fcale.  The 
whole  of  the  ground  floor  of  these  tene- 
ment buildings  is  occupied  by  store-keep- 
ers, while  the  upper  portion  is  the  dwell- 
ing of  numerous  lamilies.  Host  of  the 
merchants  are  bankers  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, it  being  customary  with  them  to  ad- 
vance money  on  letters  of  credit,  deal  in 
foreign  exchange,  etc. 

Gloves  are  one  of  the  specialties  of  Na 
pies,  the  prices  of  which  are  remarkably 
low. 

The  coral  trade  of  Naples  is  extensive, 
that  being  the  city's  specialty.  The  prin- 
cipal and  most  extensive  dealer  is  Squads 
rtUif  No.  7  Strada  Pace,  where  quality  and 
cheapness  may  be  relied  upon.  The  cameo 
sculptors  of  Naples  are  also  celebrated,  and 
among  those  who  have  the  highest  reputa- 
tion we  can  mention  Mr.  Joseph  Laudicina, 
No.  268  Chiaja,  whose  likenesses  are  excel- 
lent, and  cheaper  by  half  than  at  Rome. 

The  nobility  are  fond  of  great  show  and 
splendor.  The  females  are  proud,  even 
when  very  poor.  They  never  go  out  un- 
less to  ride,  and  bestow  great  pains  and 
time  upon  their  personal  charms,  to  fasci- 
nate the  other  sex.  A  correct  idea  of  their 
moral  habits  and  manners  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  tales  of  Boccacio  and  La  Fon- 
taine. The  principal  promenade  of  the 
ladies  is  on  their  own  roof,  which  is  gen- 
erally adorned  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Naples  is  not  unprovided  with  fortifica* 
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tions,  having  on  its  N.W.  side  the  Castle 
of  St.  Ebno,  Castello  Nuovo,  adjoining  the 
royal  palace,  and  the  Castello  dell*  Ovo, 
on  a  rock  which  projects  into  the  sea.  Be- 
tween the  Palazzo  Reale  and  the  sea  are  sit- 
uated the  arsenal  and  the  cannon  fonnderv. 
St.  Elmo  has  extensive  subterranean  bomb- 
proof works.  Naples  has  three  ports: 
Portx)  Piccolo^  the  last  remnant  of  the  an- 
cient port  of  Palacopolis,  is  now,  however, 
only  adapted  for  boats ;  the  Porto  Grande^ 
formed  by  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  in  1802 ; 
J'orto  AfUitaire,  a  new  harbor  for  ships  of 
tho  royal  navy,  commenced  in  1826  by 
Francis  I.,  and  still  in  progress.  A  few 
modernized  gates,  together  with  the  cas- 
tles above  mentioned,  are  all  tliat  remain 
of  the  mediieval  fortifications. 

Naples  has  300  churches.  Some  of  them 
are  remarkable  for  their  architecture  and 
works  of  art.  They  contain  a  collection 
of  tombs  which  surpass  those  to  be  found 
in  any  other  city  of  Italy.  The  Cathedral, 
Caitedrale  Duomo,  commenced  by  Charles 
I.  of  Anjou  in  1272,  from  the  designs  of 
Massacio.  Over  the  great  entrance  to  this 
building  are  the  tombs  of  Charles  I.  of  An- 
jou, of  Charles  Martel,  king  of  Hungary, 
eldest  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  of  his  wife 
Clementia,  daughter  of  Rodolph  of  Haps- 
burg.  Over  the  side  doors  are  two  large 
pictures  by  Vasari.  The  one  on  the  left 
door  represents  the  patron  saints  of  Na^ 
pies,  whose  heads  are  portraits  of  Paul  III., 
of  Alessandro  Rannucio,  Pier  Luigi,  and 
Ottavia  Famese;  also  of  Tiberio  Crispo 
and  Ascanio  Sforza.  The  baptismal  font, 
an  antique  vase  of  green  basalt,  is  sculp- 
tured in  high  relief.  In  the  second  chapel 
is  a  picture  of  the  incredulity  of  St.  Thom- 
as, by  Marco  da  Siena ;  a  beautiful  bas-re- 
lief of  the  Entombment,  by  Giovanni  da 
Nola.  In  the  Chapel  De*  Seripanai  is  the 
painting  of  the  Assumption  by  Pemgino. 
Here  also  is  the  sepulchral  monument  of 
Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  husband  of  Jo- 
anna I.  Near  it  is  the  tomb  of  Innocent 
IV.,  fixHn  the  design  of  Pietro  de*  Stefimi. 
Close  to  tills  is  the  sacristy,  containing  nu- 
merous portraits  of  archbishops  of  Naples. 
Left  of  the  high  altar  is  the  Gothic  chapel 
of  the  Capeoe  Galeota  family.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  painting  representing  our  Savior 
between  SS.  Jantuirins  and  Athanasius. 
Beneath  the  high  altar  is  the  beantiftilly- 
decorated  subterranean  ohapel  called  the 
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Confessional  of  San  Gennaro.  The  Minn-, 
toll  Chapel,  designed  by  Massacio,  has  a 
painting  illustrating  the  Passion,  by  To^ 
masso  de'  Stefani,  and  the  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Minutoli. 

The  Basilica  of  Santa  Rettituta  was  the 
ancient  Cathedral  fpr  the  Greek  ritual. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo.  The  chapel  of  Sta.  Ma- 
ria del  PrincipiOf  on  the  left  side  of  the 
church,  contains  an  ancient  mosaic,  repre- 
senting the  Madonna  in  Byzantine  cos- 
tume. It  is  called  "Del  Prindpio,"  and 
derives  its  name  twm  being  the  first  figure 
of  the  Virgin  that  demanded  veneration  in 
Naples.  On  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  a  pic- 
ture representing  the  body  of  Santa  R^- 
tuta  being  carried  away  in  a  boat  by  an- 
gels toward  Ischia. 

In  the  right  aisle  of  the  Cathedral  is 
the  chapel  of  San  Gennaro,  called  the  Ca- 
pella  del  Tnoro,  It  was  26  years  in  proc- 
ess of  completion,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
500,000  ducats.  The  gates,  from  the  de- 
signs of  0.  Fonzaga,  were  executed  by 
Monte,  Biagio^  and  Soppa,  at  a  cost  of 
32,000  ducats  and  45  years  of  labor. 

In  a  tabernacle  behind  the  high  altar 
are  two  phials  containing  the  blood  of  St. 
Januarius,  The  Liquefaction^  which  lasts 
for  eight  days  in  succession,  takes  place 
twice  a  year.  This  is  the  greatest  relig- 
ious festival  that  occurs  in  Naples.  There 
are  several  others :  the  Fe*ta  di  Piediffrot- 
tOj  which  takes  place  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, instituted  by  Charles  III.  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  of  the  Spamarda 
over  the  Austrians  at  Y^etri  in  1744 ;  the 
Festa  di  Monte  Verpine,  to  whidi  is  devoted 
three  days,  occurs  on  Whit-Sunday,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Madonna  di  Monte  Yergine,  near  Avellino. 
The  Madonna  delP  Arco,  seven  mUes  from 
Naples,  is  visited  by  a  number  of  people, 
who  can  not  afibrd  to  go  to  the  Monte  Yer- 
gine. Here  they  sing  and  dance  the  2\i- 
ratUella,  The  veneration  for  the  Madonna 
is  universal  in  Naples.  In  almost  every 
shop  may  be  seen  a  picture  of  the  '*  Madre 
di  Dio,**  with  lamps  burning  constantly 
before  it. 

The  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pietra 
di  Sang^  is  one  of  the  gems  of  Naples. 
The  principal  pieces  of  sculpture  are  Vict 
convinced,  and,  in  a  lower  chapel,  the  ex- 
quisite figure  of  the  Veiled  Christ, 
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The  CkriatmoM  festivals  are  very  merry. 
The  bagpipers  of  the  Abrozxi,  who  annual- 
ly visit  Naples  and  Borne  at  this  season, 
play  the  hymns  and  songs  beneath  the  fig- 
ures of  the  Madonna,  and  thereby  earn  a 
few  ducats.  Their  ^ypearance  is  some- 
what striking,  with  their  pointed  hats, 
brown  cloaks,  sandals,  and  their  bagpipes, 
and  is  a  sore  indication  of  the  approach  of 
Christmas.  On  Easter  and  Good  Friday 
the  churches  give  a  representation  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  At  vespers  on  the  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  the  Miaertre  of 
Zlngarelli  is  sung. 

The  churches  of  St  Paul,  St  Filippo 
Neri,  Spirito  Santo,  and  S.  Martino,  are  all 
deserving  of  particular  attention,  as  to  each 
is  connected  some  historical  reminiscences ; 
also  many  paintings,  remarkable  tombs, 
and  other  works  of  art  S.  Biartino  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches 
in  the  city.  It  was  erected  and  dedicated 
to  the  Virgim  parenii  by  Sannaszaro,  and 
derives  its  name,  Del  PartOy  from  his  well- 
known  poem  of  J)e  PartH  Virgimtu.  San^ 
nazzaro's  tomb  is  in  the  chapel  behind  the 
hlji^h  altar. 

Church  of  SS.  Apottoli  is  rich  in  fres- 
coes and  decoratkms.  Over  the  door  is 
the  large  fresco  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda. 
Beneath  the  church  is  a  cemetery  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  Marini  the  poet.  Here, 
also,  many  of  the  nobility  are  buried.  A 
strange  scene  occurred  in  former  times  on 
the  day  following  that  of  All  Saints.  ''The 
bodies  of  the  deceased  members  of  a  cof»- 
fitUemiia  who  subscribed  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  buried  in  a  peculiar  kind  of 
earth  which  prevents  deeompoeition,  were 
disinterred  on  that  day,  and  exposed  to 
public  view  in  the  dresses  which  they  wore 
when  living.  On  this  occasion  the  ceme- 
tery was  decorated  with  flowers  and  ever- 
greens ;  the  bodies  were  decked  out  in  all 
thehr  finery,  with  flowers  in  theur  hands ; 
and  a  long  inscription  over  each  corpse 
recorded  the  name,  age,  and  particulars  of 
death.  The  present  Archbishop  of  Na- 
ples put  an  end  to  this  disgusting  exhibi- 
tion some  years  ago.'' 

Naples  has  two  cemeteries.  The  Campo 
Scmito  Veeckio  consists  of  365  cells.  One 
of  these  cells  is  opened  every  morning  in 
rotation,  and  receives  all  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  day  previous,  which  are  tumbled  in 
peU-mell,  and,  when  this  is  finished,  it  is 


closed  up  again  for  a  year.  The  next 
morning  another  is  opened,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  year.  The  Campo  Sctnto 
Nuovo  is  quite  prettily  laid  out,  and  the 
interments  take  place  with  more  respect 
and  feeling.  As  a  general  thing,  the  Ne- 
apolitans entertain  great  indifference  as  to 
the  style  and  manner  of  their  burial. 

The  Paiaces  have  but  little  pretension 
to  purity  of  architecture.  Among  the 
finest  is  the  Pakeao  JUaUy  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  Strada  di  Toledo.  It  is  a  vast 
building,  three  stories  high,  with  four  in- 
terior courts.  The  interior  is  splendidly 
fitted  up,  and  has  some  good  paUitlags. 

Naples  has  three  Librarie*  which  art 
open  to  the  public,  the  BibHoUoa  Borboni" 
CO,  founded  in  1780.  Open  daily  (Sundays 
excepted)  from  8  A.M.  to  2  P.M.  In  this 
collection  is  the  first  book  printed  in  Na- 
ples. Bibltoteca  Bremcacdana,  the  oldest 
library  in  the  city,  was  founded  in  1675 
by  Cardinal  Francesco  Mario  Brancaocio. 
BHiioUca  /deW  Unwermia  contains  a  series 
of  works  by  the  early  printers  of  Naples. 
BiblioUea  de*  Giroiommi. — Among  its 
MSS.  is  the  celebrated  Seneca  of  the  14th 
century,  with  a  fine  miniature  of  Zingaro. 

By  fur  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing buildmg  to  visit  in  Naples  is  the  ex- 
tensive and  celebrated  Muteo  Intemazion' 
aL,  formerly  Borbonico.  Open  to  the  pub- 
lic daily  from  9  to  2},  with  the  exception 
of  Fridays,  when  the  hours  are  from  10  to  1 . 
The  name  of  this  building  was  ascribed  to 
it  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1816.  A  great  deal 
of  time  can  be  spent  most  agreeably  in  vis- 
iting this  interesting  institution,  with  its 
vast  number  of  apartments  richly  stored 
with  relics  of  ancient  art  It  has  become 
the  general  d^pot  of  all  the  riches  hidden 
in  the  destruction  of  the  two  ancient  cities 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  also 
other  localities  of  Naples  and  of  SicUy. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  on  en« 
tering  the  VettSbule  are  a  colossal  statue 
of  Alexander  Sevens,  Flora,  Genius  of 
Rome,  and  a  Me^mene  taken  from  the 
theatre  of  Pompey  at  Rome.  On  the  rig^t 
of  the  vestibule  is  the  entrance  to  the  col- 
lection of  ancient  frescoes  found  at  Pom- 
peii and  Herculaneum,  containing  more 
than  1600  objects  of  ancient  art  Some 
of  the  subjects  are  beautifully  portrayed. 
The  most  important  are  as  follows:  The 
Sacrifice  oflpkigemoj  representing  her  be- 
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ing  borne  to  the  altar  and  pleading  to  her 
father,  who  tnms  away  to  hide  his  grief: 
the  fignre  of  Diana  is  seen  in  the  clouds, 
and  the  hind  who  was  to  BxtpfAy  the  place 
of  the  victim ;  Eercuiei  kiilmff  ike  Nemean 
Lion;  A  Love  Bargcan;  AtkUles  ddivermg 
Briseis  to  the  Heralds  of  Agamemnon;  the 
DamaJtrice,  or  dancing-girls,  remarkable 
for  their  graceful  positions  and  singular 
costumes;  Medea  contieMfXa^ng  the  Murder 
of  her  Children  while  they  are  at  Play;  Moi" 
rinieta  and  Sophomtba,  the  latter  holding 
the  cup  of  poison  which  the  former  is  in- 
ducing her  to  take  to  sftTe  her  from  being 
carried  in  triumph  to  Rome;  The  Three 
Graees ;  The  Marriage  ofBacehiu  and  Ari- 
adne; Chiron  teaching  AckiUei  to  play  tqpon 
the  Lyre ;  Priam  and  Casaandra  before  the 
Statue  of  Apollo;  Tdephut  nursed  by  the 
Bind;  Theseus  killing  the  JUnataur, 

Collection  II.,  Mosaics,  Mural  Inscrip- 
tions, and  Fresco  Ornaments.  Among  the 
mosaics  are  the  following:  Aerates  riding 
on  a  Tiger,  with  a  rase  in  his  hand ;  Cat 
d  touring  a  Quail;  A  Siren  orJfarpy ;  Cho- 
ra jium,  or  actors  rehearsing^  and  being  in- 
structed by  Choragus;  Comic  scene — two 
tpomen,  man,  and  a  boy,  picking  different  in- 
ttruments;  A  Pavement  in  black  mosaic,  rep- 
resenting the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  the 
Rape  of  Eurcpa.  The  frescoes  in  this 
apartment  are  very  good.  The  mural  in- 
scriptions are  roughly  written  upon  the 
walls. 

Collection  III.,  Gallery  of  Egyptian  An- 
tiquities :  Statue  of  Scrapie  sitting  on  his 
throne,  with  his  right  hand  upon  Uie  head 
of  Cerberus ;  a  portion  of  a  black  granite 
sarcophagus  covered  with  hieroglyphics; 
Vases  of  Oriental  alabaster;  Ibis  of  white 
marble,  with  neck,  head,  and  feet  of  bronase. 

Collection  of  Ancient  Sculpture, — This 
collection  occupies  three  large  galleries, 
called  porticoes,  and  several  smaller  ones, 
called  cabinets. 

First  Portico,  called  "  dei  Miscellanei*'— 
Miscellaneous  Objects:  77te  Wounded  Glad- 
iator; A  Wresder  in  Greek  marble;  A  Dead 
Warrior ;  Bust  of  Ccdius  Caldus. 

Second  Portico,  or  Portico  de'  Balbi: 
Ganymede  and  the  Eagle;  Bacchus  and  Am- 
pelus;  The  Priestess  EumacMa;  Hercules 
and  lole:  Statue  of  Minerva;  Statue  of 
Marcus  Nonius  Bcdbus  the  elder,  and  one 
of  the  son ;  a  graceful  and  most  exquisite 
figure,  the  Famese  Bacchus ;  Bust  of  A  lex- 
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ander  the  Great;  Statue  ofJtdius  Ccmut  in 
military  costume.  A  very  beautiful  piece 
of  Greek  statuary*  is  that  of  a  Foam  carry- 
ing the  boy  Bacchus  on  his  shoulders. 

Third,  or  Portico  of  the  Emperors. — In 
the  centre  is  the  Statue  ofAgripptna,  wife 
of  Crermanicus.  The  colossal  Bust  ofJw- 
Ihw  CisMT,  in  Carrara  marble ;  Bust  of  An- 
toninus Pius;  Statue  of  Marcus  AureUm, 
very  finely  decorated  with  a  Gorgmi'a  head 
and  two  griffins;  a  magnificent  colossal 
Bmst  of  Hadrian;  Statue  of  Caligula,  re- 
stored by  Brunelli,  it  having  been  broken 
into  fragments  by  the  Bomans,  who  de> 
termined  to  destroy  every  memorial  of  their 
oppression ;  it  has,  however,  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts  to  destroy  it,  lived  on  for  ages. 

Hall  of  Jtgnter.—The  Torso  Famese,  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Grecian  art ;  also 
the  most  lovely  Psyche  in  existence,  deU* 
cate  in  form  and  attitude,  and  beautiful  in 
countenance. 

Haa  of  the  JZonr.—Colossal  Statue  of 
the  Flora  Famese,  a  masterpiece  of  ancient 
sculpture  found  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla 
at  Rome ;  colossal  statue,  in  Parian  mar- 
ble, of  the  Famese  Minerva ;  a  magnificent 
Statue  ofAristides,  found  at  Herculaneum, 
in  the  villa  of  the  Fkpyri.  In  this  hall  is 
the  celebrated  mosaic  of  the  Battle  oflsnts. 

Hall  of  Apollo,  or  Colored  Marbles. — 
Statue  of  Diana  ofEphesus,  in  Oriental  al- 
abaster, head,  feet,  and  hands  of  bronze ; 
sitting  statue  of  the  Apollo  Citharoeda,  por- 
phyry, with  white  marble  extremities. 

Hall  of  the  Muses, — ^Here  are  the  statues 
of  the  Muses  found  at  Herculaneum.  The 
great  feature  of  this  hall  is  the  vase  of 
Greek  marble  which  was  found  buried 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Formis, 
and  was  removed  to  the  Cathedral  of  Gaeta, 
and  there  used  as  the  baptismal  font.  It 
is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
birth  of  Bacchus,  and  has  been  alluded  to 
by  numy  eminent  writers. 

Hall  of  Adas,  with  the  busts  and  statues 
of  many  illustrious  men,  such  as  Herodo- 
tus, Homer,  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  a 
Statue  of  Atlas,  kneeling  and  supporting  a 
globe. 

Cabinet  of  the  Venus  Call^pygc^-ThiB  hall 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Venuses-^ 
poor  creatures !  why  not  have  a  few  Ado- 
nises ?  The  principal  statue  is  the  Venus 
CalUpyge,  diBOorerea  m  the  Golden  House 
of  Nero.    A  feeling  of  extreme  delicacy 
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Beems  to  fffevail  in  the  maimgeinent  of  the 
maseum,  as  nearly  all  the  naked  figures 
which  were  scattered  around  in  the  differ- 
ent halls  have  been  removed  to  this  one, 
whicli  was  formerly  closed  to  the  visitor 
We  do  not  think,  however,  it  would  injure 
the  miurality  of  our  friends  much,  especial- 
ly as  they  have  been  greatly  patched  by 
restorations. 

CoUectum  of  Ifucriptions,  or  the  Mu»eo 
£pigraficOf  the  TorOj  and  the  Ercole  Famese, 
—On  entering  we  find  two  cipolin  columns, 
with  Greek  inscriptions,  discovered  in  the 
villa  of  Herodes  Atticus,  on  the  Via  Ap- 
pia,  near  Rome.  The  Mumo  Efigrcfico 
contains  monuments  from  Pompeii,  Hercu- 
laneum,  Cum»,  Stabiie,  etc.,  amounting  to 
about  1600.  The  Farnete  Hercule$  and  the 
Toro  Famete  are  the  most  attractive  ob- 
jects here. 

The  Gallery  of  Bronze  Statues,  the  finest 
collection  in  the  world;  among  the  most 
interesting  of  which  are  The  Sleqmiff  Faun; 
Mercury  in  JUpoee;  The  Dancing  Faun,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  bronze 
discovered  at  Pompeii;  a  most  exquisite 
statue  of  Venue  Anadyomene;  The  Drunken 
FauMy  and  many  fine  busts.  The  greatest 
curiosity  is  a  bronxe  water-cock,  contain- 
ing water  which  has  been  hermetically 
e^ed  for  18  centuries. 

The  Collection  of  Ancient  GkuSy  contain- 
ing 4000  specimens,  is  very  interesting; 
also  the  collection  of  Terra-coUa  Ware. 

Another  apartment  well  worthy  of  ob- 
servation is  that  containing  the  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  vases,  and  gems. 

The  Secret  Caldnetf  which  was  formerly 
closed  to  all  visitors,  is  now  open  to  gen- 
tlemen. No  lady  can  enter  the  room,  nor 
would  she  want  to  if  she  knew  the  contents. 

The  gallery  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
situated  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  upper 
story  of  the  museum.  In  the  first  saloon, 
notice  Masaniello  smoking  his  Pipe,  by 
Micco  Spadaro;  the  Place  du  Mercatello, 
at  Naples,  during  the  plague  which  visit- 
ed this  city  in  1656 :  the  dying  and  dead 
cover  the  ground ;  the  prifet  of  the  city, 
mounted  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  cort^e,  is  issuing  orders,  while 
consternation,  horror,  and  despair  are  visi- 
ble in  every  countenance.  Here  is  also 
another  splendid  historical  picture  by  the 
same  artist  (Micco  Spadaro),  viz..  The  Rev- 
olution in  Naples  in  the  year  1647.    There 


are  different  scenes  of  the  same  subject: 
first  we  see  Masaniello,  in  the  costume  of 
the  Laxaroni,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
exciting  the  people  to  revolt ;  next,  on  the 
pedestal  where  formerly  stood  the  statue 
of  the  viceroy,  are  two  rows  of  heads  be- 
longing to  the  noble  victims  of  the  revolt- 
ers ;  again  we  see  Biasaniello,  dressed  in 
splendid  costume,  and  mounted  on  a  mag- 
nificent white  charger,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous suite — a  multitude  press  toward 
hun,  greeting  hun  with  noisy  acclamation. 
The  next  picture  by  the  same  author  is  a 
view  of  the  Place  du  Mercato  one  year  later 
(1648).  The  municipal  authorities  are  pre- 
senting the  keys  of  the  city  to  Don  John 
of  Austria,  who,  seated  on  horseback,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Archbishop  of  Naples  and 
other  high  dignitaries,  has  just  maide  a  tri- 
umphal entry  into  the  city.  The  heads  of 
the  decapitated  nobles  on  the  pedestal  have 
been  replaced  by  those  of  the  conspirators. 
Notice  next  Semiramide  defending  Baby- 
lon :  this  is  considered  a  very  fine  produc- 
tion, by  Luca  Giordano. 

In  the  second  saloon  the  principal  gems 
are  Jesus  disputing  with  the  Doctors  in  the 
Temple,  and  the  Parable  of  the  Mote,  both 
by  the  painter,  poet,  actor,  and  musician, 
Saivator  Rosa,  a  native  of  Naples,  and  tho 
only  two  of  his  works  that  exist  in  his  na- 
tive city.  He  became  embroiled  in  tho 
Masaniello  revolt,  as  did  most  of  the  artists 
of  Naples,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  ftom  the 
city.  Nos.  131  and  138,  by  Luca  Giordano, 
are  considered  two  of  his  masterpieces. 
The  first  is  the  Savior  recommending  the 
Pharisees  to  pay  the  tribute  to  Cesar. 

In  the  saloon  of  Che/hd'oBUvre,  observe 
first  the  **  Madonna  del  Coniglio,"  or 
"ZingareUa,"  by  Com^.  The  Virgin  is 
asleep,  holding  the  infant  Savior  on  her 
knees.  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  by 
the  same  artist.  The  King  of  Naples  paid 
$20,000  for  this  picture.  The  Nativity,  by 
A  Wert  Durer.  Observe  the  "  Charit^"  of 
Schidone — a  most  remarkable  work.  Tho 
Ti&U :  the  Dead  Christ  in  the  Arms  of  his 
Mother.  This  sublime  subject  is  treated 
by  the  artist  with  much  art  and  philoso- 
phy, and  is  with  reason  considered  one  of 
the  cheis-d*(BUvre  of  this  collection.  Tho 
Guardian  Angel  protecting  Innocence  from 
the  Evil  Spirit,  and  leading  her  to  Heaven, 
by  Domenichino,  The  Holy  Family, ' '  Ma- 
donna col  divino  amore, ' '  by  Raphael,  Por- 
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trait  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, by  Titian.  If  the  Danafi  by  the 
same  artist  has>been  removed  from  the  Se- 
eret  Cabinet,  or  if  yon  can  obtain  admit- 
tance there,  notice  it  careAilly.  It  was 
painted  for  Ootaye  Fam^  at  Rome,  and 
is  considered  one  of  Titian's  finest  works. 

Naples  has  many  colleges  and  scientific 
institutions,  also  an  immense  number  and 
variety  of  charitable  enterprises. 

Every  traveler  should  take  particular 
interest  in  the  excursions  which  are  to  be 
made  from  Naples.  Perhaps  the  excursion 
to  Scrrento,  the  birtiiplace  of  Tasso,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Italy,  which  may  well  be 
called  the  ** garden  of  the  world.'*  The 
best  plan  for  this  trip  is  to  take  the  railroad 
in  the  morning  to  Castellamare,  then  by 
carriage  to  Sorrento  in  less  than  an  hour, 
stopping  at  the  Tramontane  Hotels,  whicli 
are  gloriously  situated  and  well  conducted 
by  an  English  proprietor.  The  wood-work 
of  Sorrento  being  so  justiy  celebrated,  both 
for  its  beauty  and  cheapness,  you  can  make 
your  purchases  of  Michel  Grandville,  the 
principal  manufacturer,  who  took  the  prize 
medal  at  the  London  Exhibition  in  1862 ; 
his  place  is  in  the  Strada  del  Tasso.  Visit 
the  house  of  Tasso  on  the  sea-ehore,  the 
caves  of  Ulysses,  and  other  curiosities; 
then  take  a  row-boat  for  Capri — ^price  four 
piastres  per  day.  If  you  have  time,  make 
preparations  to  spend  two  days  at  the  isl- 
and, as  a  calm  day  is  necessary  for  visiting 
the  Grotto  of  Nymphs,  consisting  of  the 
Green  and  Blue  grottoes,  the  visitor  to 
which  has  to  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
while  it  is  being  pushed  through  an  arch 
some  three  feet  high ;  should  there  be  any 
swell,  it  can  not  be  entered.  The  Blue 
Grotto  is  100  feet  wide  by  150  long.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  its  surpass- 
ing l)eauty.  The  time  to  vbit  it  is  high 
noon,  and  the  traveler  should  remain  a  full 
half  hour  to  accustom  his  eye  to  its  gor- 
geous bine.  The  Green  Grotto  is  much 
inferior  to  the  Blue,  but  is  still  well  worth 
a  visit.  The  island  of  Capri,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  was  the 
principal  place  of  resort  of  that  wicked 
prince.  He  here  built  twelve  palaces  in 
honor  of  his  twelve  particular  divinities, 
and  enriched  it  with  fountains,  batiis,  and 
aqueducts.  These  were  destroyed  after  his 
death  by  order  of  the  Senate.  Returning 
to  Castellamare,  you  may  take  the  train  to 
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SalemOj  stopping  at  Hotd  Vietaria,  whidi  is 
the  best,  and'in  the  morning  take  carriage 
for  Pcutum,  or  you  may  return  direct  to 
Naples. 

P<B8tum  is  generally  considered,  next  to 
Pompeii,  the  most  interesting  excursion  in 
Southern  Italy.  Excursionists  usually  de- 
vote two  days  to  it,  though  it  may  be 
'*  done"  in  one,  viz.,  start  by  the  first  train 
to  Cava,  hire  a  carriage  there  for  Ptestum, 
and  back  the  same  night  to  Cava  in  time 
for  the  last  train  to  Naples.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  time,  remain  the  first  night  at 
Salerno;  visit  its  splendid  Cathedral ;  also 
the  ruins  of  its  citadel,  the  scene  where 
Boccaecio  weds  the  page  and  daughter  of 
Tancred,  and  where  he  kills  them;  the 
birthplace  of  John  de  Procida,  ete.  From 
Salerno  take  carriage  to  Pastum,  liack 
again  the  same  day,  and  return  to  Nsi^es 
on  the  third. 

The  grandeur,  gloom,  and  majesty  of 
the  temples  of  P»stum,  standing  alone  as 
they  do  amid  their  mountain  wilderness, 
similar  to  Baalbec,  without  a  vestige  near 
of  any  power  that  could  have  raised  them, 
surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  earth. 
The  principal  ruins  are  the  Basilica,  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  the  Amphitheatre,  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  Forum. 

An  English  gentieman  and  his  wife,  by 
the  name  of  Hunt,  were  murdered  on  their 
way  to  Piestum  in  1824  by  eighteen  ban- 
dits, seventeen  of  whom  were  executed  for 
the  crime.  Mrs.  Hunt  foolishly  displayed 
her  valuable  jewelry  at  the  inn  where  she 
passed  the  night.  The  eighteenth  murder- 
er confessed  the  deteils  on  his  death-bed. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  carriages — 
some  persons  make  bargains  for  one  half 
what  others  do ;  so  do  some  couriers.  If 
your  courier  is  honest,  trust  him ;  if  not, 
and  the  chances  are  in  &vor  of  the  latter, 
take  a  good  valet  de  place  from  Naples. 

The  excursions  to  Herculaneum,  Pom- 
peii, and  Vesuvius  can  all  be  **  done' '  on  the 
same  day,  but  it  requires  a  very  early  start 
Take  a-  carriage  and  drive  direct  to  Pom- 
peii; spend  the  morning  there;  lunch  at 
the  inn  near  Diomede's  honse;  return  to 
Herculaneum ;  from  there  take  horses  for 
Vesuvius;  make  the  ascent  during  the 
night,  as  the  scene  is  much  grander  if  in 
a  state  of  eruption.  In  1860  the  author 
was  obliged  to  walk  half  a  mile  over  the 
hot  lava,  the  road  all  the  way  to  the  her' 
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initAge  being  filled  up  with  numing  lava. 
Unless  in  fine  health,  two  days  had  better 
be  taken  for  these  excarsions,  as  a  whole 
day  can  well  be  employed  at  Pompeii. 

VESUVIUS. 

This,  the  most  active  volcano  in  the 
world,  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of 
Campania,  and  is  sorrounded  on  the  north 
and  east  by  the  mpontains  of  Apennine 
limestone ;  it  is  open  to  the  plain  of  Na- 
ples on  the  westf  and  on  the  sonih  its  base 
is  reached  by  the  sea.  Including  Somma 
on  its  inland  side,  it  consists  of  a  circolar 
mass  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
3800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the 
height  of  the  eruptive  cone  of  Vesuvius  has 
been  reduced  down  to  3400  feet  within  the 
past  few  years.    A  celebrated  author  says : 

*'To  gain  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
aspect  of  the  hill,  shape  out  for  yourself^ 
by  a  mental  effort,  the  following  objects : 
fir$l,  a  sloping  plain  three  miles  long  and 
three  miles  broad,  stretching  up  with  a 
pretty  rapid  ascent  to  an  elevation  of  more 
than  2000  feet,  very  rugged  in  the  sur&ce, 
and  covered  every  wh^  with  black  burnt 
stones  like  the  scoris  of  an  iron  furnace ; 
seocmd^  at  the  head  of  this  plain,  and  tower- 
ing over  it,  a  cone  of  the  same  black  burnt 
stones,  with  sides  remarkably  straight  and 
uniform,  shooting  up  in  the  blue  sky  to 
ji  farther  elevation  of  1500  feet;  third, 
behind  this  cone  a  lofty  circular  precipice 
(the  fh>nt  of  Monte  Somma),  1400  feet  high 
and  three  miles  long,  standing  liko  a  vast 
wall,  and  of  the  same  burnt  appearance ; 
fowiky  at  the  lower  side  of  the  plain,  be- 
tween the  burnt  ground  and  the  sea,  a 
belt  of  land  two  miles  broad,  laid  out  in 
vineyards,  but  intersected  eveiy  one  or  two 
furiongs  by  terraces  of  the  same  black 
calcined  matter,  projecting  like  offiihoots 
from  the  central  mass,  and  now  and  then 
unveiling  old  currents  of  lava  from  beneath 
them.  Very  little  lava  is  visible ;  but  the 
course  of  the  different  currents  is  traced  by 
the  long  terraces  of  scoriie  which  cover  and 
flank  them." 

Vesuvius  is  the  representative  of  a  more 
ancient  and  much  larger  volcano,  of  which 
Monte  Somma  is  a  remnant.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  cone  of  the  original  Vesuvius 
was  blown  up  during  the  first  recorded 
explosion.  The  A  trio  del  CavaUiy  or  '  *  Ves- 
tibule of  Horses,  '*  so  called  from  the  fact 
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of  visitors  here  being  obliged  to  leave  their 
horses  and  make  the  ascent  on  foot,  forms 
a  circular  ring  at  the  base,  dividing  Ve« 
suvius  from  Somma.  It  is  said  more 
minerals  have  b«en  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Vesuvius  than  in  any  other  spot  of  tho 
same  dimensions  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe :  something  like  82  different  species 
are  known  to  have  been  discovered.  Som 
ma  is  composed  of  strata  of  fragmentary 
and  stony  matter  intermixed,  but  the  stony 
matter  of  Vesuvius  consists  of  lava  form- 
ing long  narrow  bands  on  the  surface  of 
the  hill.  There  are  may  plants  found  in 
this  region  which  are  unknown  elsewhere, 
embracing  the  Euphorbiaceca,  and  others. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  mountain  pre- 
sents a  bare  and  rugged  appearance,  but 
around  the  base  it  is  rather  a  fertile  and  pic- 
turesque region,  studded  with  plantations, 
villages,  and  white  country  houses.  The 
population  is  reckoned  at  about  6000  per- 
sons to  a  square  league.  The  ground  is  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  yields  three 
crops  a  year.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Ve- 
suvius that  the  Lacryma  Chritti  is  grown. 
This  luscious  wine  is  scarcely  known  in 
reality,  there  being  but  a  small  production 
of  it,  and  that  reserved  for  the  royal  cel- 
lars. The  Vino  Greco  is  also  justly  cele- 
brated, as  well  as  the  Muscadine  wines. 

The  following  account  of  Vesuvius  gives 
an  interesting  and  correct  idea  of  its  forma- 
tion and  appearance,  the  result  of  an  ascent 
made  in  1818  by  M. Sunond.  ''We  left 
Portici,  ascending  gradually  among  culti- 
vated iields  and  vineyards,  occasionally 
traversed  by  streams  of  old  lava,  black, 
rough,  and  sterile ;  and  in  1^  hours  reached 
the  Hermitage,  a  convent  where  a  few 
monks  keep  a  sort  of  an  inn  for  the  visit- 
ors of  Vesuvius.  Farther  up  we  traversed 
large  fields  of  lava,  extremely  rough ;  and 
at  the  base  of  the  cone  prepared  fcnr  the 
ascent  over  a  hei^)  of  crumbling  ashes 
and  cinders,  extremely  steep,  of  course,  as 
it  formed  an  angle  of  45^.  In  about  one 
hour,  stoppages  included,  wo  found  our- 
selves on  extremely  hot  ground,  intolerable 
to  the  hand,  and  fatal  to  the  soles  of  our 
shoes;  it  teemed  with  hot  vapors,  and 
was  covered  with  l)eautiful  efHoroscences 
of  sulphur.  Smoke  issued  fh)m  numerous 
crevices,  at  the  entrance  of  which  a  piece 
of  paper  or  a  stick  took  fire  in  a  few 
seconds ;  and  what  soems  strange,  a  stone 
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thrown  into  one  of  thcso  openings  increased 
the  smoke  at  all  the  others.  Stooping 
low,  we  could  Aear  a  noise  like  that  of  a 
liquid  boiling.  The  hard  but  thin  cmst 
upon  which  we  stood  seemed  to  have 
settled  down  in  some  places ;  a  woeful  in- 
dication of  its  hollow  state.  Alter  a  few 
steps  more  we  came  to  the  edge  of  a  pro- 
digious hole  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
cone,  being  the  crater  formed  by  the  last 
eruption  four  months  previously.  This 
hole  was  not  the  tremendous  thing  we  ex^ 
pected — a  fathomless  abyss,  fiery  and  black, 
with  lava  boiling  at  the  bottom — ^but  a 
slope  of  gray  ashes  and  cinders,  much  like 
that  by  which  we  had  ascended,  or  scarcely 
more  precipitous,  and  ending  at  the  depth 
of  400  or  500  feet,  in  a  level  place,  with 
gray  ashes  like  the  rest."  There  have  been 
45  known  eruptions  since  the  destruction 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Of  those 
which  occurred  previous  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury we  have  but  little  account  Between 
the  years  1188  and  1631  but  two  occurred. 
During  this  interval,  however,  ^tna  was 
in  an  active  state,  and  the  formation  of 
Monte  Nuovo  took  place  during  the  enxp- 
tion  which  occurred  in  1681 ;  seven  streams 
of  lava  were  issued  from  the  centre.  When 
in  action,  Vesuvius  presents  a  magnificent 
spectacle.  In  the  eruption  of  1777  jets  of 
liquid  lava  were  thrown  up  to  the  height  of 
10,000  feet,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
column  of  fire,  and  in  J.798  millions  of  red- 
hot  stones  were  shot  into  the  air,  and  then 
fell,  covering  nearly  half  the  cone  with  fire. 
Down  to  the  reign  of  Titus  Vespasian  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  volcanic  activity, 
but  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  791) 
it  burst  forth  with  destructive  fury,  over- 
whelming the  flourishing  cities  of  Hercu- 
laneum and  Pompeii,  all  trace  of  which 
was  lost  for  upward  of  1600  years,  and 
were  only  accidentally  discovered  during 
the  last  century.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
elder  Pliny  lost  his  life,  and  the  event  has 
been  described  by  Pliny  the  younger,  who 
was  witness  to  the  scene.  An  eruption 
has  taken  place  this  year- (1862),  causing 
an  immense  loss  of  life  and  property. 

fferctdaneum. — In  79  A.D.  this  city  was 
destroyed  by  torrents  of  volcanic  mud, 
upon  which,  in  subsequent  erupUons,  ashes 
and  streams  of  lava  fell  to  a  depth  varying 
from  70  to  110  (bet :  no  great  loss  of  life  re- 
sulted from  the  destruction  of  this  city.  It 
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is  said  by  an  eminent  historian  to  have 
been  built  on  elevated  g^und  between  two 
rivers,  thereby  rendering  the  atmosphere 
perfSectly  healthy.  Some  qnite  distinguish- 
ed Romans  resided  in  the  dty  and  suburbs. 
Servilia,  mother  of  Brutus,  bad  a  villa, 
which  was  given  to  her  by  Julias  C«sar ; 
Agrippina,  niece  of  Tiberius,  was  confined 
by  that  tyrant  in  another  villa,  which  was 
afterward  destroyed  by  her  son  Caligula. 
The  only  ol^ject  here  which  would  be  view- 
ed with  much  interest  by  the  traveler  is 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  theatre,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  accommodated  10,000 
persons.  Some  idea  may  here  be  obtain- 
ed of  the  architecture  and  general  arrang<e- 
ment  of  a  Roman  theatre.  Numisins,  son 
of  Publius,  was  the  architect,  and  the  build- 
ing was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Lucius 
Annius  Mammlanus  Rufus,  judge  and  cen- 
sor. 

POMPEII. 

The  early  history  of  Pompeii  Is  involved 
in  obscurity,  but  the  supposition  is  that  it 
was  settled  by  Osd  and  Pelasgi  prior  to 
the  establishment  on  this  coast  of  the 
Greek  colonies  from  Eubcea.  It  fell  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites  about  the  year 
440  B.C.,  and  was  taken  by  the*  Romans 
eighty  years  afterward ;  during  the  Social 
War  it  revolted  with  the  other  Campanian 
towns,  and  but  little  more  was  known  re- 
specting it  untU  it  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake A.D.  63,  which  occasioned  great  de- 
struction ;  it  was  afterward  overwhelmed 
in  79  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  buried  under  the  ashes  and 
other  volcanic  matter  for  about  1669  years. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect and  engineer,  Domenico  Fontana,  who 
was  employed  in  constructing  an  aqueduct 
to  convey  water  to  Torre,  fell  in  with  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  no  particular  attention 
was  paid  to  the  discovery  untU  1748,  when 
the  peasants  were  employed  in  cutting  a 
ditch,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to 
be  an  object  of  g^reat  interest,  and  since 
1755  the  progress  of  excavation  has  been 
pretty  constantly  prosecuted. 

Pompeii  has  the  reputation  of  being 
"  the  most  wonderfhl  of  the  antiquities  of 
Italy,  and  one  which  it  is  said  never  dis- 
appoints the  traveler  who  is  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
impression  which  it  gives  of  the  actual 
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presence  ef  a  Roman  town,  in  all  the  cir- 
camstantial  reality  of  its  existence  2000 
years  ago,  is  so  vivid  and  intense,  that  it 
requires  but  a  small  efibrt  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  place  yoorself  among  the  moHitades 
which  once  tiironged  its  streets  and  thea- 
tres, and  oocnpied  its  now  voiceless  cham- 
bers. The  expression  so  often  used,  that 
yon  expect  to  see  the  inhabitants  walk  oat 
of  their  houses  to  salute  you,  is  scarcely 
a  figore  of  speech.  Many  thhigs,  in  feet, 
concur  to  foster  the  illasion.  Ton  see  a 
street  befne  yoa  carefoUy  paved  and  well- 
wom,  and  bcvdered  with  trtMoirs  in  good 
preservation,  as  if  it  had  been  in  use  on 
the  previous  day.  The  houses  generally 
extend  in  unbroken  lines,  and  even  the  di- 
lapidation is,  in  some  measure,  concealed 
by  the  small  modem  roofiB  placed  over  the 
walls  to  protect  them  £rom  farther  waste 
by  the  weather.  The  doors  and  windows, 
indeed,  are  all  open,  but  so  they  generally 
are  in  the  modem  houses  of  Italy ;  and  the 
sombre,  brown  tints  of  the  waUs  is  not  very 
different  from  arhat  is  seen  in  the  decayed 
towns  of  the  same  country  at  the  present 
day.  You  turn  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  and  wander  from  street  to  street,  and 
still  you  have  the  perfect  image  of  a  town 
before  you,  except  that  no  inhabitants  ap- 
pear, and  these  you  may  suppose  have  left 
a  few  days  before.  We  have  detached 
public  buildings  elsewhere,  but  here  we 
have  a  Roman  forum,  with  all  its  accon^ 
paniments  of  temples,  porticoes,  curia),  etc ; 
not  indeed  perilBct,  but  only  so  injured  that 
what  is  missing  can  be  replaced,  and  what 
is  mutilated  restored.  We  have  also  many 
shops,  with  their  utensils  of  trade  in  them, 
and  about  a  hundred  private  houses  of  all 
descriptions,  ftojo.  the  poor  cottage  to  the 
patrician  mansion,  enabling  us  for  the  first 
time  to  obtain  a  distinot  idea  of  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  a  Roman  house,  and 
giving  us,  as  it  were,  a  glimpse  of  the  do- 
mestic life  and  manners  of  the  people. 
The  public  ba^  here,  which  were  almost 
entire,  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  struc- 
ture of  those  buildings.  Lastly,  the  tout 
en$emble  of  the  walls,  gates,  streets,  forum, 
houses,  temples,  fountains,  theatres,  asso- 
ciated as  they  are  with  eadi  other,  give  us 
a  ccmception  of  a  Roman  town  incompara- 
bly more  clear  and  satis&ctory  than  any 
number  of  such  objects  scattered  over  dis- 
tant localities  could  have  fumiahed." 


The  walls  of  the  city  are  nearly  20  feet 
thick,  and  about  as  high,  feced  with  blocks 
of  lava  inside  and  out.  There  are  six  gates, 
and  many  towers  rising  above  the  ram- 
parts, and  pierced  with  arches.  The  best 
means  of  approach  to  Pompeii  is  afforded 
by  the  Appian  Way  to  the  "  Grate  of  Her- 
culaneum. '  *  Along  either  side  of  the  road 
approaching  this  gate  are  a  number  of  an- 
cient tombs,  many  of  which  are  in  as  per- 
fect a  state  as  though  they  had  been  erect- 
ed at  a  more  recent  period;  they  recall 
the  ancient  glories  of  the  Appian,  and  is 
called  the  Street  of  the  Tombe,  through 
which  we  will  pass,  and  note  the  most  im- 
portant objects.  Many  of  the  houses  have 
derived  their  names  from  the  paintings 
which  they  contained,  and  in  many  cases 
from  the  royal  personages  in  whose  honor 
the  excavations  have  been  made. 

Viila  of  Diomedet, — A  .very  interesting 
specimen  of  a  suburban  villa,  and  one 
of  the  most  extensive  private  residences 
which  have  been  discovered.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  to  it  is  the  tomb  of 
M.  Arrius  Diomedes,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  villa  received  its  name.  Near 
the  garden  gate  of  this  villa  was  found  the 
skeletons  of  the  owner  and  his  attendant, 
one  holdinfi  in  his  hand  the  keys  of  the 
villa,  the  other  carrying  a  purse  which 
contained  one  hundred  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  Nero,  Yitellius,  Vespasian,  and  Titus. 

Tandt  of  the  Arrian  FamUy^  situated  op- 
posite to  the  villa. 

Tomb  of  the  Marble  Door,  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  roads,  originally  entered  by  a 
door  of  marble  of  a  single  slab,  four  feet 
high,  which  worked  upon  bronze  pivots. 

Tomb  of  Naevoleia  Tyche  and  Mmatius 
Fauatus,  an  interesting  femily  tomb  stand- 
ing upon  two  steps,  and  having  a  bas-relief 
and  faiscription  upon  its^ih>nt ;  also  a  bust 
of  Naevoleia. 

Cenotaph  of  CalvenHus  Quieiui^  an  ele- 
gant altar-tomb  composed  of  white  marble 
upon  a  lofty  pedestal  in  a  court  21  feet 
square. 

Bownd  Tomb,  ornamented  with  female 
figures,  vases,  etc 

Tomb  of  Ariaut  Scawnu, — A  handsome 
monument  supported  on  a  square  base- 
ment, with  a  side  doorway  decorated  with 
fluted  pUasters,  and  leading  to  the  court  at 
the  back  of  the  sepulchral  chamber.  The 
basement  is  ornamented  with  representa- 
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tkms  of  hunting  scones  and  gladiatorial 
combats. 

Villa  of  Cicero, — ^The  supposition  is  that 
this  villa  did  belong  to  Cicero,  although 
there  is  no  absolute  proof  that  such  was 
the  case.  Some  of  the  finest  paintings  and 
mosaics  contained  in  the  Museo  Borbonica 
were  found  among  its  ruins.  We  also 
find  in  this  vicinity  some  important  tombs. 

Tomb  o/Porcius;  also  Tomb  of  Mamma 
the  Prie9tes$. 

Hercukmeum  Gate,— This  gate,  which 
was  the  most  important  entrance  to  the 
city,  had  a  central  archway  twenty  feet  in 
height  and  fifteen  in  width.  It  was  of 
purely -Roman  architecture,  built  altern- 
ately of  brick  and  lava.  On  the  outside 
of  this  gate  a  marble  sun-dial  was  discov- 
ered, and  on  the  left  of  the  gate  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  ancient  masonry,  one  of  the 
best-preserved  portions  of  the  walls  of 
Pompeii. 

Street  of  Hercukmeum  ascends  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Forum  by  curves. 

Houte  of  the  VesUdSf  occupying  the  space 
between  two  streets.  The  walls  of  many 
of  the  bedrooms  were  richly  painted,  and 
one  of  them  contained  the  sl^eleton  of  a 
dog. 

Irm  ofAbinuSyCalled  "  Julius  Polybius," 
in  consequence  of  his  name  having  been 
found  written  on  the  walls. 

Thertnopoliumj  opposite  to  the  inn,  used 
93  a  drinking-housc. 

Ilouae  ofSallust  derived  its  name  from 
the  inscription  C.  Sallust,  M.  F.,  which 
was  painted  on  the  outer  wall.  This  was 
one  of  the  largest  mansions  in  the  city, 
occupying  a  surface  of  40  square  yards. 

House  ofPaiuc^  occupying  an  area  of 
over  300  feet  by  121,  and  extending  into 
four  streets,  is  a  large  and  interesting  man- 
sion. The  garden  was  half  as  large  as  the 
mansion,  with  the  remains  of  a  fountain  in 
the  centre,  and  a  reservoir  in  one  comer. 
In  one  of  the  bedrooms  of  the  dwelling 
five  female  skeletons  were  found. 

Jloute  of  Apollo,  with  richly -painted 
walls,  fountain,  and  a  garden  decorated 
beautifully  with  Bacchanalian  garlands. 
One  of  the  rooms  contains  paintings  of 
Apollo,  Venus,  and  Juno. 

House  of  Adonis  derives  its  name  from 
a  large  painting  illustrating  Adonis  wound- 
ed by  the  wild  boar,  and  consoled  by  Ve- 
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House  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  also  called  the 
Houx  of  Homer — small,  but  one  of  the  moet 
elegant  private  residences  in  PompeiL 

House  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  great  mag- 
nificence, large,  and  decorated  in  elegant 
style. 

House  of  the  Faim,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  bronze  statuette  of  the  Dancing 
Faun.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  House 
of  the  Great  Mosaic,  fh>m  the  great  mosaic 
of  the  battle  of  Issns  or  Granicus.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
elegant  of  the  Pompeian  houses. 

Temple  of  Fortune,  erected  by  and  at  the 
private  expense  of  Marcus  Tullius,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  member  of  Cioero*s  family. 
It  is  small,  and  of  Corinthian  architecture. 

Public  BaUis,  an  establlslmient  of  consid- 
erable extent,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Gnsus  Alifius  Nigidius  Maior. 

The  Forum,  by  far  the  most  spacioBS  and 
imposing  spot  in  Pompeii,  occupying  an 
elevated  position  about  400  yards  from  tho 
Herculaneum  Gate. 

Temple  of  Jupiter,  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated basement  at  the  north  end  of  tho 
Forum.  The  location  is  tho  finest  in  the 
cit}',  commanding,  from  its  elevated  posi- 
tion, a  magnificent  view  of  Vesuvius  and 
the  Apennines. 

Temple  of  Venus, — The  most  superb  of 
all  the  temples  in  PcMnpeii;  situated  en 
the  west  side  of  the  Forum,  and  occupying 
an  area  of  150  feet  by  75. 

The  Basilica,  situated  at  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  Forum,  221  feet  long  and  80 
broad.  Among  the  inscriptions  under  the 
portico  were  some  verses  from  Ovid*s  Art 
of  Love. 

Temple  of  Augustus,  called  also  the  Poii- 
iheon,  the  inner  walls  of  which  were  rich- 
ly decorated;  and  among  the  beaatifol 
paintings  found  here  may  be  mentioned 
Ulysses  in  disguise  meeting  Penelope  on 
his  return  to  Itliaca. 

House  of  Adonis,  also  named  Diana,  and 
lastiy  Queen  Caroline, — The  derivation  of 
the  names  are  as  follows:  1st,  ftom  tho 
painting  of  Venus  and  Adonis ;  2d,  fh>m  a 
marble  statue  of  the  goddess  found  in  one 
of  the  rooms ;  and  the  third  in  memory  of 
the  wife  of  Murat. 

House  of  the  Emperor  Francis  J  I. — A 
small  mansion,  which  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  his  imperial  nugesty  of  Austria. 

Hou*e  of  M,  Lucretius, — The  most  im- 
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portant  house  'Icscribed,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  Fatin. 

Greek  Temple,  also  called  the  Temple  of 
N^phane^  or  of  HercuUt,  situated  on  one  of 
the  highest  points  of  ground,  and  is  the 
most  ancient  bnilding  yet  discovered. 

The  Great  or  Tragic  Theatre,  supposed  to 
have  been  capaMe  of  containing  5000  per- 
sons, was  erected  in  an  elevated  position, 
and  escaped  in  a  great  measure  the  devas- 
tation which  swept  over  other  houses  situ^ 
ated  on  the  plain. 

Barradu  of  the  TVoopc,  a  very  large  in- 
dosure,  184  feet  long  by  147  wide.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  Farvm  Ntmdianarium, 
These  barracks,  "when  first  excavated,  ex- 
hibited reminiscences  of  militaTy  life  in  ev- 
ery portion  of  them.  A  large  number  of 
skeletons  were  found  here. 

The  AmpkUheatre,--T\us  building  is 
more  ancient  than  the  Collseam  at  Rome, 
which  was  not  completed  until  a  year  aft- 
er the  destruction  of  Pompeii.  It  has  been 
estimated  to  accommodate  10,000  persons. 

There  are  many  other  objects  of  interest 
in  the  city,  of  which  we  have  not  space  to 
mention,  that  will  repay  the  traveler  to 
visit  and  become  familiar  with.  Too  much 
can  not  be  learned  or  said  of  these  ruins  of 
antiquity,  with  the  history  of  which  every 
student  must  be  familiar.  The  melan- 
choly deetruction  of  such  a  city,  the  deso- 
lation which  spread  fh>m  dwelling  to  dwell- 
ing, the  flight  of  mother,  &ther,  sister,  and 
brother  from  the  scene  of  terror  and  con- 
fusion, must  awaken  feelings  of  awe  and 
sympathy  in  every  human  heart.  Moth- 
ers with  infants  in  their  arms,  seeking  safe- 
ty and  protection,  gathering  their  litUo 
ones  around  them,  trying  to  escape  unin- 
jured, and  yet  how  many  were  plunged 
into  a  fearful  eternity ! 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  hire  a  carriage 
to  Pompeii  may  take  the  railroad  to  Cava, 
the  station  of  which  is  dose  to  the  dty : 
the  fitfe  is  but  a  trifle ;  but,  for  a  party  of 
four  or  six  persons,  a  carriage  would  be 
more  pleasant,  and  Ml  as  economical — say 
about  ^  for  the  excursion. 

Tou'  are  obliged  to  take  a  government 
gnide  tlirougfa  the  ruins — fare  $1.  Pro- 
vide yourself  with  small  change  for  beg- 
gars if  you  expect  to  return  alive.  There 
is  but  one  place  in  the  world  where  beg- 
gars are  more  numerous  and  more  impor- 
tunate than  in  fh)nt  of  Inn  Diomede  when 


you  are  leaving  Pompeii.     That  place  is 
old  Cairo,  to  which  wo  will  soon  set  out. 

excursions   from  NAPLES. 

One  of  the  longest  and  most  varied  ex- 
cursions to  *^do"  in  a  single  day  is  that 
truly  historic  and  dassic  region  situated 
between  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  G^ta, 
every  spot  of  which  is  familiar  to  the  read- 
er of  Roman  history.  Commencing  with 
the  Grotto  of  Pausilipo,  Lake  Agnano, 
Pozzuoli,  Baiae,  Cums,  MUenum,  and  Sol- 
fiiterra,  the  diversity  of  this  excursion  may 
be  imagined  by  a  catalogue  mode  by  Jar- 
vis  of  what  he  **did*'  in  one  day.  It  can 
be  done,  though  three  days  would  bo  bet- 
ter. **  Two  craters,  Ave  lakes,  four  ruin- 
ed cities,  five  grottoes,  and  vapor  baths 
more  or  less  poisonous,  an  amphitheatre, 
one  ruined  prison,  two  ruined  reservoirs, 
one  ruined  gate,  two  ruined  aqueducts  and 
bridges,  seven  ruined  villas,  three  fish- 
ponds, and  six  temples,  induding  thirty 
miles  carriage  ride,  three  miles  donkey- 
bade,  distance  man-back  uncertain,  somo 
five  or  six  miles  walking,  climbing,  stum- 
bling, and  subterranean  exploring,  besides 
a  small  piece  of  boating,  and  the  paying  of 
upward  of  80  distinct  fees  and  gratuities  !'* 

A  carriage  will  cost  say  $5  for  a  party. 
Start  early  in  the  morning,  taking  from  the 
hotel  the  most  honest  valet  de  place  yon 
can  find,  and  give  him  a  carte  hlanche  to 
pay  all  fees,  donkey-hire,  etc.,  to  keep  yon 
rid  of  all  beggars,  sellers  of  antiques — 
manufectured  at  Pozzuoli — and,  in  fact,  to 
act  as  body-guard,  and  keep  you  firom  be- 
ing swindled  and  imposed  upon. 

It  would  require  a  volume  as  largo  as 
this  to  describe  wluit  may  be  seen  on  this 
excursion ;  we  shall  consequently  give  but 
a  short  synopsis. 

The  Grotto  qfP<msilipo  (at  the  entrance 
of  which  is  Virgil's  tomb)  is  only  a  tunnel 
cut  tlirough  the  hill  half  a  mile  in  length, 
about  75  feet  high,  through  which  we  pass 
on  our  way  to  Pozzuoli,  the  principal  sights 
of  which  are  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Sera- 
pis,  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
Toledo  Palace,  where  it  had  been  buried 
by  an  earthquake.  Most  of  its  beautiful 
columns,  graceful  statuary,  and  elegant- 
colored  marbles  were  removed  by  the  King 
of  Naples  to  decorate  his  palace  and  thea* 
tre  at  Caserta. 
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Here  also  may  be  seen  the  immense 
Mole  constracted  by  the  Emperor  Caliga- 
la,  the  amphftheatre  in  which  the  Emperor 
Nero  fought,  and  under  which  St.  Janua- 
rins  was  imprisoned,  480  by  380 feet;  the 
Temple  of  the  Nymphs,  the  Temple  of 
Neptune,  and  the  Villa  of  Cicero,  or  what 
remains  of  it.  This  last  contained  for  a 
long  time  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, who  died  at  Baiie,  previous  to  their 
removal  to  his  splendid  mausoleum  at 
Rome.  There  are  also  the  remains  of 
numerous  baths,  temples,  and  tombs.  On 
our  way  we  pass  the  monastery  of  the  Gap- 
pqcini,  where  St.  Januarins  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. The  stone  on  which  he  was  be- 
headed is  here  shown. 

After  passing  the  half-extinct  volcano 
of  Solfiiterra  and  Monte  Nuovo,  we  arrive 
at  Lake  AvemuSy  which  is  connected  with 
Lake  Lucrine  by  a  canal  cut  by  the  Em- 
peror Agrippa.  Here  we  have  the  Sibyl's 
Cave,  immortalized  by  Virgil.  If  you  are 
anxious  to  be  choked  with  foul  air,  covered 
with  soot  and  smoke,  you  may  traverse  the 
entrance  mounted  on  a  man's  back,  who 
follows  another  carrying  a  torch,  and  get 
landed  up  to  the  knees  in  water  in  a  small- 
sizod  stone  chamber  black  as  midnight — 
that's  the  Grotto!  A  short  distance  &r- 
ther  there  is  another  grotto,  the  duplicate 
of  this.  Virgil  deserves  much  credit  in 
hb  selection  of  such  an  avenue  to  the  in- 
fernal regions.  Here  ^neas,  conducted  by 
the  Sibyl,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  infernal 
gods.  Lake  Lucrine  is  celebrated  for  its 
oyster-beds,  from  which  the  Romans  de- 
rived their  supply  of  bivalves. 

After  passing  the  hot  Baths  of  Nero,  sit- 
uated under  where  his  villa  is  supposed  to 
have  stood,  and  where  yon  can  have  eggs 
boiled  in  two  minutes  by  a  guide  who  will 
charge  you  as  much  as  he  can  get/or  them, 
you  arrive  at  the  Bay  of  Bake,  so  justly 
celebrated  by  Horace.  The  town  of  Bai«, 
if  we  credit  Cicero,  was  one  of  the  most 
dissolute  and  licmtious  cities  in  Italy. 
During  both  the  Roman  and  Middle  Ages 
it  was  notorious  for  its  profligacy.  Mar- 
tial says  the  Roman  matrons  arrived  here 
with  the  reputation  of  Penelope  and  left  it 
with  that  of  Helen.  And  even  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century  the  ladies  of  Nipples, 
in  leaving  it,  left  their  virtue  behind  tbem. 
It  is  said  it  was  the  ruin  of  both  old  and 
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young.  Here  yon  will  find  a  grand  hotel, 
but  maccaroni  and  vinegar  are  the  only  in- 
ducements to  patronize  it.  The  principal 
objects  of  curiosity  are  the  castle  of  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  with  the  numerous  baths, 
temples,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  said  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  starved  himself  to  death  here. 

We  now  pass  the  tomb  of  Agrippina, 
the  villa  of  Hortensius,  or  the  foundations 
of  it  in  the  water.  Here  Nero  plotted  the 
death  of  his  mother,  whom  be  kiUed  at  her 
villa  near  Lucrine. 

Miseno,  the  principal  naval  port  of  the 
Romans ;  here  Csesar  Ang^istus,  Mark  An- 
tony, and  Pompey  met  to  divido  the  Ro- 
man Empire. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Arco  FeHce,  the 
gateway  of  the  old  city  of  Cumss,  fkom  the 
top  of  which  a  splendid  view  may  be  ob- 
tained, including  the  retreat  and  spot  on 
which  the  great  Scipio  Africanus  breathed 
his  last.  Cnms  has  recently  become  no- 
torious for  the  immense  number  of  tombs 
which  have  been  discovered,  containing 
not  only  skeletons,  but  armor,  pictures, 
vases,  and  jewelry.  The  excavations  have 
brou^t  to  light  three  distinct  races.  The 
uppermost  stratum  consists  of  the  narrow 
graves  of  the  Romans,  beneath  this  the 
tombs  of  the  eariy  Greek  settlers,  and 
deeper  still,  some  fifty  iSeet  below  the  sur- 
face, the  original  sepiUchres  of  an  unknown 
race. 

We  now  pass  the  ancient  LUermim,  im- 
mortalized as  the  residence  of  Scipio  AfH- 
canns.  To  this  place  he  retired  aftier  being 
fidsely  accused  of  peculation  by  his  coun^ 
trymen. 

The  Lake  Agnano  is  about  three-  miles 
in  circumference ;  its  waters  are  noted  for 
the  cure  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  Near 
the  Stufe  di  San  Gerraano  is  the  Grtftto 
del  Cane,  where  nnfortonate  dogs  are  near- 
ly killed  for  the  benefit  of  visitors,  to  show 
them  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  These 
dogs,  it  is  said,  are  so  in  the  habit  of  dying 
that  they  don't  mind  it  at  all.  The  oper- 
ator holds  the  dog  by  the  legs,  with  his 
head  close  to  the  surface ;  in  one  minute 
ho  is  in  convulsions.  A  lighted  torch  held 
close  to  the  ground  is  immediately  extin- 
guished; and  a  pistol  can  not  be  firad  with- 
in its  influence.  It  is  continually  exhaling 
from  the  c^pening  volumes  of  steam  and 
gas. 
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ROUTE  No.  14. 


From  Napies  to  Cairo  and  the  Nile^  via 
Palenno,  Messina,  Syracase,  Mt.  £tna, 
and  Alexandria. 

From  Nc^M  1o  Palermo,  distance  200 
miles :  time,  18  hours.     Fare  $7  50. 

SICILY. 

Sicily  is  the  largest,  finest,  most  froit- 
ftil,  and  most  celehrated  island  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. Its  greatest  length  is  about 
180  miles,  by  upward  of  100  in  its  widest 
limits.  It  is  separated  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Itidy  by  the  narrow  Strait  of 
Messina,  only  two  mUes  across.  The  shape 
of  the  island  is  triangular,  and  it  gradually 
narrows  finom  its  eastern  shores  toward  its 
westernmost  limit  A  range  of  mountains 
extends  through  the  length  of  Sicily  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  northern  coast. 
All  the  lower  portion  of  these  mountains, 
which  average  6000  feet  in  height,  is  cov- 
ered with  dense  and  beautiftil  vegetation. 
Higher  up,  the  woody  region  encircles 
the  mountidns,  and  the  upper  part  is  na- 
ked, and  blaclcened  by  the  fires  of  numer- 
ous eruptions.  The  valleys  of  Sicily  are 
thicldy  inhabited,  and  covered  with  ol- 
ives, vines,  com,  fruit-trees,  and  aromatic 
herbs.  Sicily  is  well  watered  by  numer- 
ous small  rivers,  and  its  harbors  are  con- 
siderable and  good.  Near  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island  rises  the  gigantic  cone  of 
^tna;  called  by  the  Sicilians  MowU  QibeUo, 
Its  base  is  80  miles  in  circumference,  and 
it  rises  to  the  stupendous  height  of  10,872 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  base  is  highly  cultivated;  higher  up, 
the  woody  district,  and  above  the  forest 
there  is  a  waste  of  black  lava.  The  crater 
is  about  two  miles  in  circumference;  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  numerous  small 
cones,  where  the  fire  contained  within  has 
burst  through  its  shattered  sides. 

The  population  of  Sicily  amounts  to 
nearly  2,500,000 ;  its  area  in  square  miles, 
10,500.  Its  vegetable  products  embrace 
numerous  tropical  as  well  as  European 
plants.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
native  country  of  com,  and  Homer  says 
Cf  its  inhabitants, 


^^  Untanght  to  (dant,  to  turn  the  glebe,  and  sovr. 
They  all  their  producU  to  free  Nature  owe; 
The  soil  untill'd,  a  ready  harvest  jrielda, 
With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields ; 
Spontaneous  vines  from  weighty  clusters  ponr, 
And  Jove  deseends  in  each  proUflc  ibower.*' 

Sicily  was  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of 
many  flourishing  Grdek  colonies ;  and  the 
presumption  is,  its  population  was  then 
double  what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  It 
fell  successively  under  the  govemment  of 
the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  Greek 
emperors,  Saracens,  Normans,  and  French, 
till  at  length  it  became  a  dependency,  first 
of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  more  recently 
that  of  Naples ;  it  is  now  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Victor  EmmanueL 

The  principal  products  and  exports  of 
Sicily  are  oUve-oil,  oranges,  lemons,  al- 
monds, and  other  fhiits,  maize,  rice,  beans, 
pulse,  manna,  flax,  hemp,  liquorice,  and 
sumach.  The  wine  trade  is  carried  on  to 
a  very  great  extent.  The  best  wines  of 
the  island  grow  on  ^Etna,  and  are  red,  be- 
ing almost  the  only  good  red  wine  of  the 
class  in  the  island,  though  others  are  pro- 
duced at  Taormina  and  Faro,  but  they 
have  a  taint  of  pitch.  Syracuse  produces 
over  its  smouldering  remains  a  red  mus- 
cadine equal  to  any  other  in  the  world,  if 
not  superior.  A  white  mn  de  Uquew  is  also 
made  here,  but  only  of  the  second  class. 
Messina  furnishes  much  wine  for  exporta- 
tion. The  Val  di  Mazara  and  its  vine- 
yards give  wines  known  in  America  as 
well  as  Mtna,  and  Bronte.  Marsala,  when 
obtained  without  the  admixture  of  execnu 
ble  Sicilian  brandy,  is  an  agreeable  wine, 
something  like  Bladeh^  of  the  second  class, 
and  of  great  body. 

Smyth,  in  his  description  of  Sicilian  char- 
acter, says :  '*  They  are  of  middle  stature, 
well  made,  with  dark  eyes  and  coarse  black 
hair ;  their  features  are  better  than  their 
complexions ;  and  they  attain  maturity  and 
begin  to  decline  earlier  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  more  northern  regions.  They  are 
cheerfhl,  inquisitive,  and  fanciful,  with  a 
redundance  of  unmeaning  compliments, 
showing  they  are  not  so  deficient  in  nat* 
ural  talents  as  in  their  due  cultivation. 
Their  delivery  is  vehement,  rapid,  ftill  of 
action,  and  their  gesticulation  violent ;  the 
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latter  is  so  significant  as  almost  to  possess 
the  power  of  speech,  and  animates  them 
with  peculiar  vivacity,  bordering,  howev- 
er, rather  on  conceit  than  wit,  on  farce 
ttian  humor. 

"  The  upper  classes  are  incorrigibly  in- 
dolent, and  fond  to  excess  of  titles  and 
such  like  marks  of  distinction.  Here,  in 
fact,  every  house  is  a  palace,  every  handi- 
craft is  a  profession,  every  respectable  per- 
son at  least  an  excellency,  and  every  er- 
rand-boy is  charged  with  an  embassy! 
This  love  of  ostentation  is  so  inveterate 
that  the  poorer  nobility  and  gentry  are 
penurious  in  the  extreme  in  their  domes- 
tic arrangements,  and  almost  starve  them- 
selves to  be  able  to  appear  abroad  in  the 
evening  in  a  poverty-stricken  equipage." 

Accounts  in  Sicily  are  kept  in/ranc#. 


PALERMO. 

Palermo, — ^The  ancient  Panormus  con- 
tains a  population  of  175,000.  Principal 
hotels  are  //.  A.  la  Trinacrui,  which  rises 
above  a  delightful  walk  by  the  sea,  and 
H,  de  France,  on  Piazza  Marina.  Prices 
are  low ;  ver^*  good  rooms  and  good  table 
d'hote  at  $1 50  ])cr  day.  This  dty,  which 
is  regularly  built,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west side  of  an  extensive  bay,  in  a  wide 
plain,  bounded  by  Alpine  mountains,  which, 
from  its  luxuriance,  lias  been  termed  the 
"Golden  Shell."  Every  where  the  eye 
can  rest  one  sees  orchards  in  bloom,  fields 
of  cactuses  glistening  in  the  sun,  gardens 
of  orange-trees,  fields  watered  by  small 
canals  that  fertilize  the  soil  of  Palermo. 

In  front  of  the  city,  commanding  de- 
lightful views  of  sea,  shore,  and  mountain, 
is  the  Afarifdf  a  raised  terrace  or  platform, 
extending  a  mile  along  the  bay ;  it  is  250 
feet  wide,  and  one  of  the  finest  public  prom- 
enades in  Palermo.  Immediately  below 
this  there  is  a  beautiful  drive,  formerly 
adorned  with  statues  of  the  Bourbon  kings. 
They  were  thrown  down  in  the  Revolution 
of  1848.  At  the  east  end  of  this  walk  is 
the  Villa  Giulia,  or  the  Public  Garden,  laid 
out  in  walks  interspersed  with  statues, 
fountains,  and  summer-houses.  There  is 
one  lone  fountain  where  the  water  falls 
over  green  niches,  in  which  fresh  nosegays 
are  placed  every  day ;  the  effect  of  these 


flower?,  seen  through  the  falling  crystal, 
is  truly  delightful.  Ac^oining  this  garden 
is  the  BotamceU  Garden,  which  contains  a 
large  collection  of  very  valuable  pUnts; 
at  the  entrance  is  a  beautiful  building,  io 
which  botanical  lectures  are  deliveied.  To 
enter  both  gardens  a  fee  is  demanded ;  in 
fact,  every  where  you  go  here  it  is  the 
same;  but  they  are  satisfied  with  very 
little. 

Two  large  streets,  the  Slrada  Nuoffo 
and  Strada  Toledo,  each  upward  of  a  mile 
in  length,  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  dividing  the  city  into  four  equal 
parts,  and  leading  to  the  four  principal 
gates.  These  four  different  parts  or  quar- 
ters of  the  city  are  known  by  their  re- 
spective names  of  Loffgia,  Albergcaia,  Kal' 
so,  and  Capo, 

The  main  street  of  Palermo,  the  Tokdo, 
is  perfectly  straight,  and  passes  through 
the  city  from  Porta  Felice  to  Porta  Nuova. 
It  preserves  in  its  aspect,  as  well  a»  its 
name,  evident  tokens  of  Spanish  presence. 
Indeed,  many  influences  are  visible:  the 
Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  who  made  Pa- 
lermo the  capital  of  their  Sicilian  domin- 
ions ;  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  tlie  Nor- 
mans, and  the  Spaniards,  have  held  her 
successively.  Palermo  may  have  forgot- 
ten her  ancient  rulers,  but  she  has  kept 
vivid  traces  of  her  modem  masters.  The 
streets  are  well  paved  with  large  flat  bloclis 
of  lava,  and  are  lined  throughout  their 
whole  length  with  handsome  buildings  in 
the  Doric,  Ionian,  and  Corinthian  orden, 
and  enriched  with  statues  and  fountains. 

Nearly  all  the  finest  mansions  have  mis- 
erable shops  at  the  base,  and  when  the  oc- 
cupant is  short  of  room  he  usurps  the  side- 
walk, making  the  foot-passenger  walk  ia 
the  middle  of  the  street  among  the  car- 
riages. Nearly  all  these  houses  have  large 
picturesque  bidconies,  where  the  ladies 
spend  a  large  portion  of  their  time.  They 
are  generally  on  the  upper  floor,  and  are 
mosdy  hired  by  nuns,  who  have  under- 
ground passages  that  lead  from  their  clois- 
ters ;  they  come  here  to  breathe  the  fresh 
evening  air  after  the  heat  of  the  day.  J^ 
balconies  are  so  closely  grated  that  it  u 
impossible  to  see  them. 

Palermo  has  a  great  number  of  convents 
and  churches.  There  is  said  to  be  about 
seventy-five  of  the  former.  The  churdie*, 
especially  those  that  line  the  Toledo,  are 
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almost  all  magnificent— immense  amounts 
haye  been  lavished  in  splendid  marbles 
and  costly  alabasters.  Kany  of  them  are 
absolutely  covered  with  mosaics;  the 
floors,  chapels,  and  columns,  of  inlaid  mar- 
ble ;  and  the  altars  and  tabernacles  of  pre- 
cious stones,  lapis  lazuli,  yerd- antique, 
malachite,  and  jasper.  They  are  nearly 
all  built  with  an  elevated  fa9ade,  a  long 
nave,  and  two  side  aisles,  bounded  by  lat- 
eral chapels,  dedicated  to  various  saints, 
and  decorated  with  pillars,  paintings,  stat- 
ues, &nd  flowers. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  Sicilian- Arab-Norman  style ;  it  is  sit- 
uated at  the  end  of  the  Toledo,  in  a  wide 
piazza.  It  was  erected  by  Archbishop 
Waller  near  the  close  of  the  12th  centuiy. 
The  interior  has  been  desecrated  by  wbi)ie- 
wash.  It  contains  some  very  good  paint- 
ings ;  a  statue  Gt  St.  Sosalie,  the  patron 
saint  of  Palermo ;  the  tombs  of  Koger,  the 
founder  of  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
that  of  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  wife  Con- 
stance, etc.;  etc. 

Other  churches  well  worth  visiting  are 
81,  Giuseppe  and  Martorana :  the  last  be- 
longs to  the  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns. 
The  nave  b  built  in  the  Arab  and  Norman 
stylo ;  the  walls  and  high  altar  are  mag- 
nificent with  mosaic,  lapis  lazuli,  yerd-an- 
tique,  and  porphyr}\ 

The  Royal  Palaie,  the  residence  of  the 
viceroy,  stands  on  a  large  square  near  the 
Porta  Nuova ;  it  was  begun  by  the  Sara- 
cens, continued  and  finished  by  the  Nor- 
mans. One  of  the  chambers  of  this  palace 
contains  the  portraits  of  the  Spanish,  Nea- 
politan, and  Sicilian  viceroys.  The  apart- 
ments immediately  above  the  viceroy's  are 
kept  in  constant  readiness  for  the  king 
whenever  he  chooses  to  visit  Sicily.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  of  1848  the  population 
threw  all  the  furniture  out  of  the  windows 
and  destroyed  it.  They  also  destroyed  one 
of  the  two  ancient  bronze  Kams  found  at 
Syracuse.  The  palace  contains  a  gallery 
of  pictures  and  a  good  armory.  On  its 
summit  is  the  observatcny  fh)m  which  Pioz- 
za  discovered  the  planet  Ceres.  There  is 
a  beautifhl  view  of  the  city  and  harbor 
from  this  point. 

Attached  to  this  palace  Is  the  CappeUa 
PakUina,  or  church  of  St.  Peter,  built  by 
Roger  II.  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury— a  splendid  monument  of  the  mag- 
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nificence  of  the  Norman  sovereigns.  This 
chapel  is  small  and  elegant ;  its  eight  arch- 
es are  supported  by  fine  marble  columns; 
its  walls  are  of  richly-colored  mosaic,  and 
the  pavement  of  varie^ted  marbles. 

Through  the  Porta  Nuova,  not  far  from 
the  king's  palace,  but  still  in  the  country, 
stands  the  Palace  of  Ziaa^  a  real  Saracen 
edifice  built  in  the  9th  or  10th  centuiy.  It 
is  still  in  good  repair,  and  has  been  sev- 
eral times  used  lately  as  a  royal  residence. 
The  view  from  this  point  is  most  grand : 
the  city,  the  bay,  the  mountains  that  in- 
close the  plain  of  Palermo  on  every  side, 
are  in  full  view,  adorned  with  groves — ^the 
bamboos,  tho  magnolias,  and  the  gerani- 
ums, which  here  grow  to  the  height  of  an 
ordinary  tree ;  these,  with  the  pahn-trees 
waving  in  the  air  with  mingleid  majesty 
and  grace,  and  flowers  of  every  kind  grow- 
ing fredy,  unsheltered  by  glass  prisons, 
seem  to  render  the  scene  an  earthly  para- 
dise. 

Near  the  Palace  of  Zisa  is  the  Capnddn 
convent  containing  the  celebrated  CoUSf- 
combs.  There  are  an  immense  number  of 
bodies  in  this  receptacle,  and  the  sight  is 
truly  disgusting.  The  males  are  all  stand- 
ing on  their  feet  on  shelves,  and  the  fe- 
males are  laid  down  in  boxes  with  glass 
lids,  dressed  in  the  same  clothes  they  wore 
during  life — many  of  them  in  their  bridal 
robes.  The  bodies  are  either  numbered, 
or  tho  name  of  the  person  on  a  ticket  is  at- 
tached. Tho  position  they  occupy  in  the 
Catacombs  costs  $5  for  the  males  and  $10 
for  the  females.  Some  of  the  bodies  have 
been  here  several  centuries.  Among  oth- 
ers is  that  of  the  King  of  Tunis :  he  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  SicUy,  was 
saved  by  the  Capuchin  monks,  taken  to 
their  convent,  where  he  fell  sick.  While 
ill  he  embraced  the  Christian  religion ;  he 
died,  and  his  body  is  here  preserved.  Aft- 
er death  the  body  goes  through  a  process 
of  embalming^  previous  to  which  it  is  kept 
under  running  water  for  six  months.  Ev- 
ery monk  who  has  died  here  since  the 
foundation  of  the  convent,  is  stuck  up 
dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  the  order. 
They  are  pointed  out  with  apparent  pride 
and  satis&ction  by  one  of  the  fraternity. 

Among  the  sights  well  worth  seeing  in 
Palermo  is  the  Pakttza  VerceUe,  command- 
ing a  very  beautiful  view  of  the  harbor. 
It  is  built,  as  Prince  Nflq>oleon*s  house  in 
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Rue  MoDtagne,  Paris,  to  represent  a  Pom- 
peian  villa. 

Every  traveler,  nearly  the  first  thing  he 
does  after  his  arrival  at  Palermo,  makes 
the  ascent  of  Monte  Peregrine  to  visit  the 
Shrine  of  St.  Rosalie.  Were  there  no 
shrine  to  see,  the  view  alone  Would  well 
repay  him.  Here  only  can  you  distinguish 
eveiy  object  in  the  dty,  and  gain  a  clear 
outline  of  its  walls  and  gates,  and  all  its 
lovely  surroundings.  '*  Ascend  St.  Paul's, 
London,  what  do  you  see  ?  Boqfs.  As- 
cend any  height  out  of  the  dty  ?  haze  and 
tmobe.  So  with  Paris :  ascend  Nutre 
Dame  or  Mont  Martre — the  view  is  fine, 
but  there  is  no  outline;  a  wilderness  of 
roofs,  but  nothing  to  treasure  up  in  the 
memory.  So  at  Borne :  the  view  firom  the 
Pindan  Bdl—roofy  and  the  distance  a  des- 
ert plain.  At  Naples  and  Genoa  you  ad- 
mire their  magnificent  bays  and  the  arena 
of  lovely  hills  which  surround  them ;  but 
landing  dispels  the  illusion.  Perhaps  Yen- 
ice  or  Milan  comes  nearer  to  Palermo,  seen 
from  a  height,  than  any  other  dty.  In  the 
former,  although  looking  from  the  Cam- 
panile, we  see  the  Alpine  summits  with 
their  snowy  peaks;  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
clad  in  the  deepest  verdure ;  her  radiant 
domes  glistening  in  the  sun;  her  water- 
streets  reflecting  beauty  on  every  side : 
still  we  are  too  much  in  the  city  to  see  it 
properly.  Milan,  from  the  Duomo,  is  a 
lovely  sight ;  but  roofo  predominate.  But 
in  the  scene  firom  Monte  Peregrino  noth- 
ing disappoints  you.  There  is  nothing  one 
could  wish  that  would  add  to  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  scene.  Had  Mohammed  seen 
it,  instead  of  Damascus,  from  the  heights, 
well  might  he  have  said,  **  I  can  not  enter. 
There  is  but  one  Paradise  for  me,  and  that 
is  above." 

The  legend  of  the  patron  saint  of  Paler- 
mo is  firmly  believed  by  the  natives.  St. 
Bosalie  was  young  (14  years),  of  illustrious 
l»rth,  and  affianced  to  Roger,  king  of  Sici- 
ly, the  same  who  had  expelled  the  Arabs 
from  Sicily  and  Malta.  Two  days  before 
the  celebration  of  these  nuptials  she  fled 
from  home  and  kindred,  from  the  world 
and  its  ties,  to  the  lonely  spot  on  the  top 
of  Monte  Peregrino.  Her  youthful  body 
was  found  in  a  grotto,  some  centuries  later, 
under  the  following  circumstances.  Dur- 
ing a  frightful  plague,  which  had  been  rag- 
ing in  Palermo  for  some  weeks,  one  of  the 
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dtizens  dreamed  that  a  dove  descended 
from  heaven  and  beckoned  him  to  follow : 
he  did  so,  and  was  led  to  the  top  of  Monte 
Peregrino,  where  he  beheld  the  body  of  the 
lost  Rosalie.  The  dream  made  such  an 
impression  upon  him  that  he  visited  the 
grotto  in  the  morning,  and  there  discover- 
ed her  remains  in  the  most  perfect  state. 
He  immediately  reported  the  case  to  the 
authorities,  who,  with  all  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  brought  the  body  in  state  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Palermo,  when  immediato- 
]y  the  plague  departed.  A  church  was 
built  on  the  spot  which  Rosalie  had  in- 
habited,, and  an  altar  was  raised  beneath 
the  hole  in  the  rock  where  her  remains 
had  been  found.  An  iron  railing  sur- 
rounds the  altar ;  near  it,  on  the  left,  is  a 
find  marble  statue  of  St.  Rosalie  dying;  it 
is  by  a  Florentine  sculptor.  Behind  the 
altar  is  a  brook  flowing  from  the  mountain. 

Afonreale — a  miserable  little  town  about 
four  miles  distant,  after  passing  through 
Porta  Nuova.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  visit  this  town,  however,  to  see  its  re« 
markable  churcb--4he  finest  in  Sicily.  It 
was  founded  by  William  the  Good  in  the 
12th  century.  The  legend  connected  with 
it  runs  thus:  William  the  Good,  having 
gone  hunting  on  the  mountain,  and  fallen 
asleep  beneath  the  oak-tree,  had  a  dream, 
in  which  the  blessed  Virgin  appeared  to 
him,  and  commanded  him  to  build  a  church 
on  the  spot.  Hence,  says  tradition,  the 
church  and  the  name,  Mount  RoyaL  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  is  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture— Greek  or  Arabic,  Byzantine  or 
Norman.  The  walls  are  covered  with  mag- 
nificent mosaics,  representing  scriptural 
histories.  The  chapels  are  of  the  richest 
marbles,  and  the  sides  covered  with  masses 
of  the  most  splendid  mosaics.  There  is  a 
very  fine  cloister  in  the  Benedictine  mon- 
astery of  Monreale.  The  gates  of  the 
church  are  of  bronse,  by  Pisan  Bonarmo, 
and  are  beantiftil  relics  of  the  12th  centu- 
ry. The  house  and  gardens  of  the  Prin- 
dpessa  Butera-Radali,  which  were  occupied 
in  1845  and  1846  by  the  imperial  family 
of  Russia,  are  well  worthy  a  visit,  as  b 
also  the  "Favorita,"  the  residence  of  the 
exiled  Bourbons  while  Murat  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Naples;  but  every  thing  now 
looks  melancholy  and  deserted. 

Palermo  has  a  college  of  nobles,  a  high 
female  seminary,  an  episcopal  seminary, 
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many  inferior  schools,  and  numerous  char- 
itable institntions,  public  baths,  libraries, 
and  scientific  associations.  The  silk  man- 
nfactnres  are  the  principal  source  of  in- 
dustry, but  the  inhabitants  depend  more 
on  its  being  the  seat  of  goyemment  and 
residence  of  the  viceroy.  If  you  have  no 
courier,  employ  a  valei  de  pkxe  for  one  or 
two  days :  price  50  c. 

There  is  a  very  fine  opera-house  here, 
and  an  excellent  company. 

Make  your  bargain  with  the  boatman 
befofe  you  land  or  embark.  If  he  ask  two 
francs,  offer  him  one;  he  will  be  sure  to 
take  one  and  a  half.  The  boatmen  will 
often  agree  to  take  yourself  and  baggage 
to  the.hotel  for  two  francs,  or  about  40  cts. 
This  will  be  plenty  to  offer  for  carriage  and 
boat.  There  is  no  regular  tarifl^  but  they 
all  insist  there  is,  and  what  they  ask  is  ea> 
actiff  the  tariff.  Ladies  must  not  be  fright- 
ened at  their  loud  talk  and  quarreling:  it 
never  results  in  any  thing. 

.^VtMii  Palermo  to  Messina^  distance  180 
miles :  &re,  $6  26 :  time,  12  hours.  Steam- 
ers sail  several  times  a  week. 

About  daybreak  we  pass  to  the  south  of 
the  celebrated  islands  of  Import,  or  Y ulca- 
nis  of  the  Romans,  who  supposed  them  to 
be  inhabited  by  Vulcan,  god  of  fire,  from 
their  emitting  smoke  and  flames.  The 
principal  islands  are  seven  in  number,  viz., 
Lipari,  Stromboli,  Yulcano,  Salini,  Pana- 
ria,  Felicudia,  and  Alcudt  Their  entire 
population  is  about  28,000.  They  are  all 
of  volcanic  origin.  Stromboli,  which  is 
the  meet  north^ly,  is  the  only  volcano  in 
Europe  which  is  oonttantljf  emitting  smoke 
and  flames.  On  a  dark  night  the  reflec- 
tion of  its  flames  may  be  seen  on  the  ocean 
lor  many  miles.  Lipari  and  Yulcano  have 
also  craters,  which  are  occasionally  in  ac- 
tion. Earthquakes  are  of  fluent  occur- 
rence, but  the  climate  is  pure,  and  highly 
salubrious.  Lipari  is  the  great  mine  from 
whence  Europe  and  America  obtain  all  the 
pumice-etone  used ;  its  entire  soil  is  com- 
posed of  that  singular  substance;  it  is 
also  plenty  at  Yulcano ;  it  is  worth  $50 
per  ton  in  the  English  market. 

Ifestma  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
most  eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Sicily, 
on  the  straits  it  the  same  name,  eight  miles 
from  Beggio,  on  the  Italian  side.  The 
straits  here  are  only  two  miles  wide.  Mes- 
sina is  the  second  city  in  SicUy.    Though 


smaller  than  Palermo,  it  is  superior  in 
commercial  importance.  Its  harbor  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  its  environs 
are  the  best  cultivated  and  most  thickly  in- 
habited  part  of  Sicily.  Population  135,000. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  Victoria — well 
kept. 

One  or  two  days  may  be  well  spent  here. 
Messina  contains  numerous  curiosities, 
and  some  relics  which  few  cities  can 
boast.  One  of  the  relics  consists  of  an  ou- 
tograpk  letter  written  by  the  Yirgin  Mary 
to  the  Messenians,  in  which  she  assures 
them  that  she  has  taken  them  under  her 
special  care  and  protection !  She  also,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  estab- 
lish beyond  all  cavil  the  genuineness  of 
the  letter,  gave  a  lock  of  her  own  hair  to 
the  person  intrusted  with  the  conveyance 
of  the  letter!  The  Yirgin  has  ke]^  her 
promise  on  several  occasion^.  At  one  time, 
when  the  city  was  suffering  by  funine,  it 
was  saved  by  a  timely  arrival  of  a  supply 
of  com  whidi  she  sent !  It  would  be  con- 
sidered unsafe  in  Messina  to  question  the 
genuineness  of  either  of  those  relics.  What 
a  pity  she  forgot  them  in  1788,  when  the 
whole  city  was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earth- 
quake which  happened  in  that  year. 

The  city  has  a  very  fine  appearance  fh>m 
the  streets.  It  is  in  form  of  a  crescent. 
From  the  palazzetta,  or  quay,  in  frcmt, 
which  extends  over  two  miles,  and  at 
which  lie  all  the  shipping,  the  city  and 
background  rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. The  houses,  being  built  of  white 
stone,  contrast  finely  with  the  dark,  luxu- 
riant, cone-like  bills  in  the  rear.  The  prin- 
cipal street,  running  parallel  with  the  quay, 
is  bordered  with  fine  houses,  and  is  well 
paved  with  square  blocks  of  lava,  and  is 
ornamented  with  numerous  churches,  stat- 
ues, and  fountains. 

The  principal  object  of  interest  in  Mes- 
sina is  the  Cathedral,  which  was  partly  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1788.  It  is 
situated  in  a  very  fine  square,  the  fountain 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Sicily.  The  cathedral  was  erected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  century,  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  Hoger  the 
Norman.  It  is  a  Gothic  buUding,  with 
heavy  and  gloomy  exterior.  The  interi- 
or, however,  is  richly  ornamented,  and 
corresponds  in  richness  to  the  fa9ade.  The 
pulpit  is  beautifUly  carved,  and  u  consid- 
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ered  tbe  master-piece  of  the  SicQian  scalp- 
tor  GagginL  Tbe  principal  altar  and  roof 
of  the  choir  are  adorned  with  mosaics  and 
precioos  stones.  The  nave  is  sapported 
by  immense  granite  columns  taken  from 
a  temple  of  Neptnne. 

The  other  churches  worthy  of  a  visit 
are  Monte  Virginey  AnmmciatioH,  and  St. 
Giorgio.  The  last  belongs  to  the  convent 
of  the  Bemardines,  and  requires  some  ex- 
ercise to  moont  the  hill.  Among  some  of 
the  pictnres  in  this  church  is  one  by  Ste* 
lano  Giordano,  and  one  by  Antonio  Felo- 
camo.  The  marbles  and  inlaid-work  are 
very  rich. 

The  Vicerotf's  Palace  stands  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  city.  It  is  a  fine  building. 
Adjoining  are  the  public  walks,  beautiful- 
ly decorated. 

The  Harbor  is  well  defended  by  a  cita- 
del, provided  with  bomb-quarter  and  stores 
cm  the  Vauban  principle.  There  are  also 
two  well-built  forts  above  the  town,  and 
one  commanding  the  mouths  of  the  Fiu- 
mare.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  worid;  first-class  men-of-war  can  lie 
in  any  part  of  the  basin,  and  the  largest- 
sized  traders  can  bo  accommodated  with 
perfect  safety  at  any  part  of  its  immense 
quay.  To  this  port  and  harbor  Messina  is 
wholly  indebted  for  her  prosperity.  Then 
her  situation  between  Italy  and  Sicily 
gives  her  great  advantages  as  a  commer- 
cial entrepot.  The  principal  exports  con- 
sist of  oranges,  lemons,  wines,  olive  oil,  ol- 
ives, silk,  rags,  and  com. 

Messina  has  two  theatres  and  an  opera- 
house.  The  last  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  the  company  employed  first 
class. 

Travelers  who  wish  to  make  the  ascent 
of  iff.  jEtftOy  which  is  40  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Messina,  can  take  the  railroad,  now 
(1868)  completed  to  Catania. 


Catama  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
^tna.     It    conUins    60,000  inhabiUnts. 
The  plan  of  the  city  is  very  fine,  and  no 
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one  can  deviate  from  it.  Every  thing 
,  around  you  is  made  of  the  fell  destroyer, 
I  lava.  The  mole  which  protects  the  har- 
bor is  lava,  the  houses  are  built  of  lava, 
the  streets  are  paved  with  lava ;  their  fur- 
niture, toys,  every  thing  is  lava;  and  this 
same  lava,  by  its  own  decompositioo,  has 
covered  the  plains  of  Sicilj-  in  this  direc- 
tion with  the  most  fertile  sdl  in  the  worid. 
Catania  has  a  beautiful  appearance  from 
the  sea,  and  landing  does  not  dispel  the  il- 
lusion. The  streets  are  regular,  spadous, 
and  handsome,  lined  with  elegant  houses, 
churches,  convents,  palaces,  and  public 
establishments.  Owing  to  the  fk«quent 
earthquakes,  neariy  all  the  ancient  monn- 
ments  have  been  destroyed.  There  still 
remains,  however,  remnants  of  an  amphi- 
theatre larger  than  the  Coliseum  at  Borne, 
a  hippodrome,  odeum,  and  theatre,  with 
numerous  temples,  aqueducts,  baths,  and 
fountains.  The  principal  manufacture 
here  is  silk.  The  ci^  exports  largely 
snow  from  Mt.  ^tna,  wine,  olive  oil,  ol- 
ives, figs,  soda,  and  manure. 

Syraaue  lies  about  80  miles  south  from 
Catania.  Its  population,  which  in  ancient 
times  was  250,000,  is  now  about  20,000. 
Among  the  objects  of  antiquity  which  it 
now  possesses  to  the  Cathedral,  which  was 
converted  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 
The  famous  fountain  of  Arethusa,  the  glo- 
ry of  ancient  Syracuse,  to  now  degraded 
into  a  washing-tub.  The  Latoma,  or  pris- 
ons cut  in  the  solid  rocks.  The  **  E€w  of 
DUmgikuJ'^ — Thto  to  supposed  to  be  tbe 
prison  whera  the  tyrant  Dionysius  incar- 
cerated suspected  persons.  It  to  formed  in 
the  solid  rock  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S, 
narrowing  gradually  toward  the  end.  Along 
the  prison  runs  a  groove,  which  collected 
the  sounds  of  the  voices.  By  apphing  hto 
ear  to  the  end  of  the  groove  he  could  as- 
certain whether  hto  suspicions  were  cor- 
rect. The  Catacombe  in  Arcadina  are  of 
vast  extent.  They  consist  of  one  princi- 
pal avenue,  with  smaller  ones  branching 
off,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  The  recesses  on 
each  side  contain  ceUs  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead. 

In  tbe  Latomioj  or  prisons,  which  are 
out  in  the  solid  rock,  of  great  depth,  open 
at  the  top,  but  with  steep  overhanging 
sides,  the  Syracusans  confined  the  rem- 
nant of  the  expedition  sent  by  Athens  to 
subjugate  them.     They  amounted  to  over 
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7000  men.  They  were  here  shut  up  for 
two  months,  with  half  supply  of  food,  just 
sufficient  to  keep  them  aUve,  exposed  to 
the  vertical  sun  by  day  and  the  dews 
by  night,  without  any  method  to  preserve 
cleanliness,  and  coming  in  contact  every 
moment  with  the  sick,  dead,  and  dying. 
At  the  end  of  two  months,  those  few  who 
had  escaped  these  horrors  with  their  lives 
werebroughtont  and  sold  for  slaves.  This 
entorprise  was  the  largest  ever  fitted  out 
by  any  Greek  state  for  the  reduction  of  a 
foreign  power.  The  attention  d  aU  the 
powers  was  fixed  on  this  expedition,  and 
all  Greece  was  sanguine  of  its  success; 
but  jealousy  in  the  maniagement  of  the 
undertaking  was  the  cause  of  its  defeat. 
Aldbiades,  whose  experience,  ability,  and 
decision'  were  universally  acknowledged, 
was  removed,  and  the  command  given  to 
Nicias,  who  was  deficient  in  the  necessary 
qualifications.  The  consequence  was  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the  glory 
and  empire  of  Athens. 

The  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Romans, 
200  years  belbre  Christ,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Here  the 
great  Archimedes  rendered  hhnself  famous ; 
for  not  only  had  the  Romans  to  contend 
agidnst  the  natural  strength  and  fortifica- 
tions of  tlie  city,  but  against  tlie  wonder- 
ful machines  first  invented  by  this  great 
mechanic.  The  city  never  could  have  been 
taken  but  for  the  treachery  of  one  of  the 
Syracusan  commanders. 

Archimedes,  Tlieocritus,  and  Moschus 
were  all  natives  of  Syracuse.  Up  to  the 
year  1698  Syracuse  was  a  city  of  great 
importance,  but  the  dreadful  earthquake 
of  that  year  laid  her  monuments  and  houses 
in  ruins. 

Travelers  who  wish  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  Mediterranean,  viz.,  to  Malta,  Alex- 
andria, Jafia,  Beyrout,  Tripoli,  Alexandret- 
ta,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Syria,  Malta,  Messi- 
na, Civita  Yecchia,  to  Marseilles,  can  pur- 
chase at  Messina  a  return  ticket  from  the 
Messageries  Imperiale  Company  for  1200 
francs,  which  will  be  good  for  four  months. 
From  this  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  will 
be  made,  and  if  for  a  family  of  three,  an 
additional  10  per  cent,  discount  is  made. 
This  will  give  you  time  to  go  up  the  Nile, 
and  spend  one  month  in  Palestine.  If 
you  go  to  Constantinople,  that  will  be  add- 
ed to  the  amount  at  the  same  discount.    If 


there  should  be  any  danger  of  your  not 
getting  through  in  that  time,  purchase 
your  ticket  to  Alexandria  only. 

To  vbit  Malta  you  must  take  an  Austrian 
Lloyd  steamer  fh>m  Messina ;  time,  17  h. 

MALTA. 

Malta  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  sit- 
uated about  50  miles  to  the  south  of  Sicily, 
and  has  a  population  (exclusive  of  Gozxo) 
of  110,000.  GoKzo,  which  lies  to  the  north- 
west,  has  a  population  of  17,000.  This  isl- 
and, though  small  in  size,  is  of  vast  im- 
portance for  the  protection  of  British  com- 
merce in  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  a  coal- 
ing d6p6t  for  steamers  to  the  East.  It  is 
about  17  mUes  long  by  9  broad,  and  is  nat- 
urally a  barren  rock.  The  greater  part  of 
it,  however,  is  finely  cultivated,  and  plant- 
ed with '  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
grains.  The  pastures  of  the  island  of  Goz- 
zo  are  very  extensive,  and  cattle  are  raised 
for  the  more  numerous  population  of  Mal- 
ta. Both  islands  produce  oranges,  lemons, 
grapes,  and  other  flruits  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. Besides  the  food  produced  by  the  soU, 
extensive  fisheries  are  carried  on  for  the 
dafly  supply  of  the  market. 

The  Maltese  are  in  general  of  an  ordi- 
nary stature,  strong,  robust,  and  of  a  brown 
complexion.  They  are  of  a  mixed  race, 
and  speak  a  dialect  which  bears  much  re- 
semblance to  the  Arabic  spoken  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  Africa.  They  are  fhll  of 
fire,  and  endowed  with  a  penetrating  imag- 
ination. They  possess  very  lively  pas- 
sions, and  are  tenacious  in  their  opinions, 
in  their  love,  and  in  their  hate ;  are  labori- 
ous and  frugal,  living  on  very  slender  Aire. 
They  are  Roman  Catholic  in  their  religion, 
and  are  generally  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious. Most  persons  in  trade  speak  the  Ital- 
ian language  as  well  as  English ;  the  lat- 
ter is  now  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
About  one  tenth  of  the  entire  population 
are  English  and  other  foreigners,  the  bal- 
ance are  natives. 

The  Maltese  have  in  general  adopted 
the  costume  of  the  Franks,  but  the  native 
dress  is  still  worn  by  the  lower  orders. 
This  consists,  first,  of  a  long  bag,  made  of 
wool,  for  a  cap ;  it  is  dyed  various  colors, 
and  hangs  down  behind;  the  top  part  is 
used  for  a  purse,  or  forms  a  receptacle  for 
any  small  articles  the  wearer  wishes  to 
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carry;  about  him.  A  Bbort  loose  panta^ 
loon/'which  leavea  the  leg  bare  to  the 
knee,  is  confined  round  the  wabt  with  a 
girdle  of  cotton  or  silk.  A  cotton  shirt, 
with  a  short  loose  waistcoat  covering  the 
same ;  in  many  cases  the  vest  is  ornament- 
ed with  rows  of  silver  buttons,  quarter  doU 
lars,  or  En^ish  shillings.  The  costume 
of  the  ladies  of  Malta  consists  of  a  black 
silk  petticoat,  bound  round  the  waist,  over 
a  body  of  some  other  kind  of  silk  or  print : 
this  18  called  a  half  tmnella.  The  upper 
part  is  called  the  omndla^  and  is  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  former,  drawn  up 
into  neat  gathers  for  the  length  of  a  foot 
about  the  centre  of  one  of  tiie  outer  seams ; 
in  the  seam  of  one  of  the  remaining  divi- 
sions is  inclosed  a  thin  piece  of  whalebone, 
which  is  drawn  over  the  head,  and  forms 
an  elegant  arch,  leaving  the  fiice  and  neck 
perfectly  open.  The  left  arm  is  covered 
with  one  part  of  this  habit,  and  the  right 
is  used  for  keeping  down  the  angle  of  the 
other.  The  whole  is  extremely  neat,  but 
requires  a  peculiar  grace  in  walking  to 
show  it  off  to  advantage. 

The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  worn  by  the  ladies,  differing 
only  in  material,  ^hich  consists  of  striped 
native  cotton  of  a  substantial  quality.  It 
is  not  customary  for  the  poor  femides  of 
the  country  to  wear  shoes,  though  they  all 
like  to  have  a  pair.  Bager,  in  his  history 
of  Malta,  says  a  oountiywoman,  making 
preparations  to  visit  the  town,  asked  her 
companion  how  long  she  had  had  her  shoes ; 
the  answer  was,  "  Since  the  time  of  the 
plague"  (1818).  ''Oh,"  replied  the  other, 
"  mine  are  much  older  than  yours,  for  I 
have  had  them  since  the  blockade  of  the 
French." 

It  is  now  universally  acknowledged  that 
Malta  was  first  occupied  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  driven  out  by  the  Greeks. 
After  the  siege  of  Troy  many  of  the  Greeks 
returned  to  their  homes,  the  rest  scattered 
themselves  over  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Some  of  them  settled  in  Sicily, 
and  built  Syracuse  and  Agrigenti. 

In  the  year  8620,  the  Carthaginians,  who 
had  settled  themselves  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  seized  upon  Sicily  and  Mal- 
ta. It  was  not  without  a  great  effusion  of 
blood  that  the  Greeks  were  driven  from 
Malta,  as  they  were  continually  receiving 
re-enforcements  from  Sicilv,  but  under  the 
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conduct  of  Hannibal,  the  fkmous  Cartha- 
ginian general,  they  were  defeated.  A 
large  square  stone,  with  an  inscription  in 
the  Punic  language,  marks  the  burial- 
place  of  Hannibal :  it  is  near  Ben  Ghisa. 

The  thriving  condition  of  Malta  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  Romans,  who,  after  two 
expeditions,  took  posaession  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  Punic  war.  The 
Romans  did  every  thing  they  could  to  con- 
ciliate the  inhabitants,  who  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  Carthaginians  by  a  com- 
mon origin  and  language.  They  respected 
their  laws,  permitted  them  to  coin  their 
own  money,  and  made  them  eligible  to  any 
oflke  in  the  republic. 

The  Crotha,  who  had  overrun  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  had  pillaged  and  sacked  Carthage, 
arrived  a.t  Malta  about  the  year  506 ;  aod 
after  occupying  it  for  37  years,  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  army  of  Justinian,  unjderihe 
command  of  Belisarius.  The. island  now 
remained  under  the  dominioa  of  the  Em* 
perors  of  Constantin$^e  until  the  year 
879,  when  the  Saracens,  who  had  already 
overrun  all  the  East  and  conquered  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  part  of  France,  made 
a  descent  on  the  island  of  Grozzo,  and  nia»> 
sacred  all  the  Greeks.  From  Goezo  they 
crossed  to  Malta,  which  nobly  resisted  for 
a  length  of  time,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to 
succumb  to  superior  force.  The  Saracens, 
upon  taking  possession  of  Malta,  exterm- 
inated all  the  Greeks,  and  made  slaves  of 
their  wives  and. children.  They  treated 
the  Maltese,  however,  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  and  allowed  them  the  free  exercise 
of  their  own  religion.  The  advantages  of 
the  situation  of  Malta  soon  made  itself  ap- 
parent to  the  Saracens.  Its  numerous  hiuv 
bors  gave  them  shelter  in  their  piratical 
excursions,  and  they  erected  a  fort  on  the 
present  site  of  St.  Angelo  to  secure  their 
vessels  from  danger  of  attack.  They  also 
added  new  walls  to  those  already  erected 
around  the  Cittji  NotabUe.  After  they 
had  remained  in  quiet  possesaion  of  the 
island  for  220  years.  Count  Roger,  son  of 
the  celebrated  Tancrede  de  Hauteville, 
in  company  with  his  brother  William,  ex- 
pelled them  from  Malta,  as  also  frt>m  Sic- 
ily and  Naples. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  regarding 
Roger  as  their  deliverer,  proposed  to  name 
him  sovereign,  which  he  accepted ;  he  was 
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accordingly  crowned  King  of  Sicily  and 
Malta,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Pope  of  Borne.  Roger  treated  the  Maltese 
with  great  kindness ;  he  founded  and  en- 
riched many  churches;  he  allowed  the 
Saracens  to  stamp  their  gold  coin  with 
**  There  is  only  one  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  the  prophet  of  Grod,"  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  **King  Roger.*' 

After  the  deatii  of  Roger  II.,  Ck>nstance, 
his  only  daughter,  who  had  espoused  Hen- 
ry y  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  the  house 
of  Swabia,  ceded  the  islands  of  Malta  and 
Sicily  to  her  husband  and  the  future  em- 
perors of  Germany.  Malta  remained  un- 
der the  government  of  the  German  em^ 
perors  for  72  years,  during  which  time  the 
natives  signalized  themselves  greatly  by 
their  valor  at  sea.  One  of  their  admirals 
attacked  and  destrcryed  a  squadron  of  the 
republic  of  Pisa,  which  had  come  to  lay 
siege  to  Syracuse,  and  took  the  island  of 
Candia  from  the  Venetians,  after  having 
shattered  their  fleet  and  taken  prisoner 
their  admiral,  Andrea  Dandolo. 

Manfred,  the  natural  son  of  Frederick 
II.,  formed  the  horrible  design  of  poison- 
ing his  ikther,  and  making  himself  master 
of  his  dominions.  The  cruel  oppressions 
and  tyrannical  proceedings  of  this  usurper 
excited  a  rebellion  of  the  Maltese  and  Si- 
cilians against  his  government,  and  finally 
caused  Pope  Urban  IT.  to  absolve  all  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  him.  To 
save  the  consequences  of  such  powerful 
opposition,  he  ofl^ed  his  daughter  Ckm- 
stance  in  marriage  to  Peter,  son  of  James, 
king  of  Aragon.  This  alliance,  however, 
had  no  other  effect  upon  Urban  than  of 
completing  his  enmity  toward  Manfred ; 
and  without  any  right,  except  that  pre- 
sumptuously assumed  by  his  predecessors, 
he  invested  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of 
France,  with  the  possession  of  Sicily  and 
Naples,  and  their  dependent  states.  This 
proceeding  was  unjustly  confirmed  by  his 
successor,  Clement  lY.,  who  reserved  to 
himself  the  duchies  of  Benevento  and 
Ponto  Corvo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  a  yearly  tribute  of  40,000  crowns, 
which  Charles  obligated  himself  to  pay  to 
the  Papal  See  on  St.  Peter's  Day.  A  bat- 
tle, which  took  place  between  the  forces  of 
Charles  and  Manfred,  on  the  plains  of  Ben^ 
evento,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1266,  de- 


cided the  fkte  of  the  kingdom  in  favgr  of 
the  former.  Bfanfred  met  the  just  punish- 
ment of  his  parricide  and  his  other  crimes 
by  being  slain  on  tiie  field,  and  his  wife 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
conqueror. 

The  daughter  of  Manfred,  whose  hus- 
band was  now  King  of  Aragon,  with  the 
title  of  Peter  III.,  used  all  her  influence 
to  inspire  him  to  assert  his  claims  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Malta.  The  tyr- 
anny of  Charles  had  already  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  people  over  whom  ke 
governed,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a 
desperate  attempt  was  formed  by  a  private 
Sicilian  gentleman,  who  was  secretly  at- 
tached to  Peter,  to  massacre  all  the  French 
in  the  kingdom  at  a  given  signal.  This 
famous  conspiracy,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  ''Sicilian  Vespers,"  was  carried  into 
eflTect  on  Easter  Day  of  the  year  1282,  dur- 
ing which  the  King  of  Aragon  was  pro- 
claimed sovereign  of  Sicily,  and  publicly 
crowned  in  the  pathedral  at  Palermo. 
Charles  was  in  Tuscany  when  the  news 
of  this  tragical  event  reached  him ;  he  im- 
mediately set  about  making  endeavors  to 
gain  his  lost  authority ;  but  his  fleet,  com- 
manded by  his  son,  was  discomfited  by  Ad- 
miral Roger,  who  commanded  the  vessels 
of  the  Aragonose. 

The  island  of  Malta,  having  suffered  so 
much  from  the  dissensions  of  its  successive 
masters,  was  now  destined  to  undeigo  even 
worse  treatment  from  the  individuals  to 
whom  it  was  successively  given  as  a  fief 
by  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  Not- 
withstanding the  solemn  promises  made  by 
King  Louis,  son  of  Peter  II.,  at  the  just 
ajid  earnest  representations  of  the  Maltese, 
that  the  island  should,  in  future,  be  con- 
sidered as  unalienable  from  the  crown  of 
Sicily,  it  was  twice  afterward  mortgaged 
by  King  Martin— first  to  Don  Antonio  Cor- 
dova, and  subsequently  to  Don  Goasalvo 
Monroi— for  the  sum  of  80,000  florins.  The 
Maltese,  wearied  with  making  useless  com- 
plaints, resolved  to  pay  to  Martin  the  sum 
for  which  the  island  was  pledged.  This 
offer  was  accepted ;  tfnd  in  the  year  1350, 
by  a  public  act  of  the  king,  it  was  decreed 
that  tile  islands  of  Malta  and  Goxzo  should 
henceforth  never  be  separated  from  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  that  their  inhabit- 
ants should  enjoy  equal  privileges  with 
those  of  Palermo^  Medina,  and  Catania. 
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In  1516  this  entire  kingdom  passed  into 
the  bands  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  the 
heir  of  all  the  Spanish  dominions.  Not- 
withstanding his  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
vious declaration  of  his  predecessors  con- 
cerning the  perpetual  junction  of  Malta 
with  Sicily,  this  emperor,  for  political  rea- 
sons, resolved  to  cede  the  island  to  the  Or- 
der of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  remains 
of  which  were  at  that  time' at  Viterbo,  in 
the  Papal  States.  The  act  of  the  donation 
is  dated  at  Castel  Franco,  near  Boulogne, 
March  28, 1580 ;  and  the  document  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  gift,  by  the  council  of 
the  Order,  April  25  of  the  same  year.  The 
substance  of  the  act  was  as  follows : 

That  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  king  of 
Sicily,  gave  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  in  his  name  and  in  that  of  his 
successors,  the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozzo, 
and  Comino,  with  Tripoli  in  Africa,  as  a 
free  and  noble  fief,  with  all  the  privileges 
of  the  sovereignty,  under  these  conditions : 
1.  That  every  year  the  Order  should  pre- 
sent a  falcon  to  the  King  or  Viceroy  of 
Sicily.  2.  That  the  bishopric  of  Malta 
should  always  be  nominated  by  the  king. 
3.  That  the  chief  admiral  of  the  fleet  should 
always  be  an  Italian.  4.  That  they  should 
preserve  to  the  Maltese  all  their  rights  and 
privileges.  The  Grand  Master,  having  ac- 
cepted these  conditions,  embarked  to  take 
possession  of  the  island,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1530,  accompanied 
by  a  great  many  knights  and  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  Order. 

During  the  reign  of  John  de  la  Yalette, 
founder  of  the  city  called  by  his  name, 
Malta  was  destined  to  undergo  its  severest 
attack  from  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It 
was  besieged  by  a  powerful  armament  for 
four  months,  but  without  success,  De  Ya- 
lette having  succeeded  in  repelling  all 
theur  attaclLB,  and  compelling  them,  in  the 
end,  to  retreat  with  vast  loss.  The  Order 
maintained  possession  of  the  island  for  the 
space  of  268  years.  About  the  year  1780 
it  suffered  serious  losses  by  the  extinction 
of  many  of  its  commanders  in  Germany, 
Spain,  Sicily,  Portugal,  and  Aragon ;  and 
in  1792  an  edict  of  France  was  issued,  de- 
'  claring  the  Order  extinct  within  the  French 
territories,  and  its  possessions  were  an- 
nexed to  the  national  domains.  To  show 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  revenue,  it  need 
only  be  mentioned  that  the  receipts,  which 
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in  1788  were  three  millions  of  livres,  were 
in  1797  reduced  to  one  million. 

The  French  government,  which  had  for 
some  time  manifested  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  Order,  now  came  forward  to  display 
it  openly.  The  first  division  of  the  French 
fleet  arrived  before  the  port  of  Malta  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1798.  On  the  9th,  Gen- 
eral  Bonaparte,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
squadron,  stood  off  the  island,  and,  through 
his  consul,  Carson,  demanded  free  admis- 
sion for  the  whole  fleet.  This  demand  be> 
ing  reftised,  the  same  day  the  French  be« 
gan  to  disembark  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Madda- 
lena,  and  carried  the  small  fort  of  St. 
George  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 
.The  next  day  the  French  army  had  se- 
cured all  the  important  posts  in  the  coon- 
try,  and  had  advanced  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  city,  when  the  greatest  uproar  pro- 
vailed  among  the  people  on  account  of  the 
treachery  that  had  been  discovered  among 
several  knights  of  the  Order.  Six  days 
after  the  landing  a  council  was  called,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  yield  up  the  city  into 
the  hands  of  the  besiegers.  No  sooner 
did  the  French  find  themselves  the  uncon. 
trolled  masters  of  the  island  than  they  en- 
joined all  the  knights  to  quit  within  three 
days.  About  $50  were  advanced  to  each 
for  the  expenses  of  his  journey ;  but  ho 
was  not  permitted  to  depart  until  ho  had 
torn  the  cross  from  his  breast  and  mount- 
ed the  tri-colored  oockade.  By  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  the  French  engaged  to  pay 
the  Grand  Master  an  annual  petision  of 
800,000  livres,  and  to  each  French  knight 
resident  in  Malta  a  yearly  allowance  of 
700  livres. 

The  French  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  General  Bonaparte,  sailed  ft^m  Malta 
in  June,  carrying  with  them  all  the  rari- 
ties found  in  the  public  treasury,  together 
with  all  the  standards  and  trophies  belong- 
ing to  the  Order,  none  of  which  ever  reach- 
ed their  destination.  They  were  contained 
in  two  ships,  the  Orient  and  Sentible — the 
former  was  blown  up  in  the  battle  of 
Aboukir,  and  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British.  The  French  soldiery  com- 
mitted so  many  depredations  throughout 
the  island,  suspending  the  pensions  to 
charitable  institutions,  and  despoiling  the 
churches,  that  the  population  became  fu- 
rious, and,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  sell  the  decorations  of  the  cathedral 
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charoh  of  CitUi  Kotabile,  sixty  soldiers, 
^vith  their  commander,  were  massacred  by 
the  people.  From  this  time  all  commu- 
nications between  the  city  and  country 
ceased,  and  Valette  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  blockade. 

About  this  time  it  was  blockaded  by  the 
English  and  Portuguese  fleets.  The  Por- 
tugnese  admiral  was  left  alone  to  maintain 
the  blockade  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  English  squadron ;  on  the  return 
of  which  a  fresh  summons  was  sent  Tor 
the  place  to  surrender.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber the  same  was  repeated,  which  was 
firmly  and  laconically  answered  in  the 
negatiye.  The  blockade  had  now  lasted 
six  months,  and  the  city  exhibited  a  scene 
of  frightful  privation.  The  besiegers 
would  not  permit  any  person  to  leaye  the 
town,  knowing  that  their  doing  so  would 
relieve  the  garrison.  Disease  added  its 
ravages  to  the  general  suffering,  and  sol- 
diers and  citizens  became  alike  its  victims. 
Month  after  month  passed  heavily  over, 
and  in  August,  1800,  the  citizens  being  to- 
tally beggared,  the  army  was  put  on  half 
pay.  Four  numths  afterward  it  was  en- 
tirely stopped,  and  their  rations  greatly 
]«88ened.  Still  they  bore  all  with  aston- 
ishing fortitude,  being  supported  with  the 
hope  of  speedy  deliverance.  At  length 
the  news  of  the  interception  of  the  sup- 
plies, and  their  capture  by  the  English, 
di^eartened  many,  though  it  4^d  not  de- 
cide them  to  capitulate. '  The  condition  of 
the  town  was  dreadful  beyond  description. 
Fresh  pork  brought  two  dollars  a  pound ; 
rats  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price ;  dogs  and 
cats  were  generally  eaten,  and  horses, 
asses,  and  mules  were  similarly  converted 
into  food.  On  the  8th  of  September,  1800, 
a  parley  was  held  with  the  besiegers,  when 
the  terms  of  capitulation  were  arranged 
and  ratified.  The  following  morning  the 
French  sailed  away,  after  having  endured 
an  obstinate  blockade  for  two  years. 

In  the  year  1814,  agreeable  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  isU 
ands  of  Malta,  Comino,  and  Gozzo,  were 
conflrmed  to  the  English  crown,  and  they 
have  ever  since  been  considered  by  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  as  a  British  dependency. 

Valetta,  — The  streets  of  Yaletta,  the 
principal  city  of  Malta,  are  regular  and 
well  paved,  but,  firom  the  declivity  on 
which  some  part  of  the  city  is  built,  many 


of  them  are  steep,  with  side-walks  com* 
posed  of  stairs.  They  are  kept  remark- 
ably clean,  being  swept  every  morning. 
The  houses,  which  are  built  of  stone,  and 
are  generally  of  three  stories,  have  all  flat- 
roofed  terraces,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  being  an  agreeable  resort  for  a 
walk,  and  a  receptacle  for  the  rain  which 
falls  during  the  winter,  fh>m  whence  it 
runs  into  the  cistern  with  which  every 
dwelling  is  provided. 

The  principal  hotels  are  the  Imperial 
Hotel  and  MorreWs  HoteL     Prices  high. 

Yaletta  is  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land 
extending  into  a  bay,  forming  two  splendid 
harbors;  one  called  the  Great  Harbor,  the 
other  the  Quarantine  Harbor.  The  former 
is  used  for  government  vessels  alone,  the 
latter  for  foreign  vessels,  and  those  in 
quarantine.  The  city  is  closed  by  three 
gates :  Porta  Reaie,  which  leads  to  the  coun- 
try; Porta  MartatmuceitOj  which  leads  to 
the  Quarantine  Harbor,  and  through  which 
all  strangers  enter  the  city ;  and  the  Mcaru 
na  Gatey  from  the  Great  Harl)or. 

The  fortificationa  which  surround  the 
town  are  very  high,  and  many  of  them 
formed  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  walls 
measure  about  15  feet  wide,  and  are  com^ 
posed  chiefly  of  the  common  limestone  of 
the  country ;  their  whole  circumference  is 
two  miles  and  a  half.  The  ditch  which 
crosses  the  peninsula  ftom  the  Quarantine 
to  the  Great  Harbor,  cutting  off  all  com- 
munication with  the  city,  is  about  1000 
feet  long,  120  deep,  and  120  wide ;  this  is 
crossed  by  five  bridges.  Beyond  the  coun*-^ 
terscarp  are  many  outworics  and  a  glacis 
built  in  the  same  massive  style,  and  well 
supplied  with  cannon,  rendering  the  city 
one  of  the  best  fortified  in  the  world. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Order,  the 
knights  of  each  language  had  a  particular 
post  assigned  to  them  in  case  of  attack. 
The  knights  of  Provence  had  a  rampart  of 
St.  John ;  those  of  France,  St.  James ;  those 
of  Auvergne,  St.  Michael ;  those  of  Italy, 
St  Peter ;  those  of  Aragon,  St  Andrew ; 
those  of  England,  St.  Lazarus ;  those  of 
Germany,  St  Sebastian;  and  those  of 
Castile,  Santa  Barbara.  There  was  also  a 
palace  or  inn  for  each  of  these  languages, 
where  all  the  members  ate  and  assembled 
together  for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
and  the  transaction  of  business  such  as 
preferred  residing  in  their  respective  inns 
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to  having  private  hoiifles  of  their  own  were 
permitted  to  do  so.  The  Superior  of  every 
langoage  was  dignified  with  a  distinctive 
title,  to  which  were  annexed  certain  fnno- 
tions ;  for  instance : 

Auberge  de  Provence. — ^The  Superior  of 
the  auberge  was  denominated  the  Grand 
Commander,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
was  perpetual  president  of  the  common 
treasury,  comptroller  of  the  accounts,  su- 
perintendent of  stores,  governor  of  the 
arsenal,  and  master  of  the  ordinance ;  he 
had  the  nomination  (subject  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Grand  Master  and  councfl) 
of  all  officers  from  the  different  languages, 
and  to  this  he  added  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing persons  to  the  various  places  of  trust 
in  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  in  the  In- 
firmary. This  auberge  is  situated  in  the 
Strada  Reale;  it  is  a  fine  building,  with  a 
plain  but  imposing  fa9ade.  Besides  the 
chapel  which  this  language  owned  in  the 
church  of  St.  John,  it  possessed  another 
separate  church,  as  did  also  several  of  the 
other  languages. 

Auberge  (TAuvergne, — The  head  of  this 
inn  was  called  the  Grand  Marshal ;  and 
he  had  the  military  command  over  all  the 
Order,  excepting  the  Grand  Crosses  or  their 
lieutenants,  the  chaplains,  and  other  per- 
sons of  the  Grand  Mastor*8  household.  He 
intrusted  the  standard  of  the  Order  to  that 
knight  whom  he  judged  most  worthy  such 
distinction.  He  had  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing the  principal  equerry,  and,  when-  at 
sea,  not  only  commanded  the  general  of 
the  galleys,  but  the  Grand  Admiral  him- 
self. This  auberge  occupies  a  site  opposite 
the  side-square  of  St.  John's  church  in  the 
Strada  Reale. 

Tke  Auberge  of  Italg. — ^The  Superior  of 
this  language  was  styled  the  Admiral.  In 
the  Grand  Marshal^s  absence  he  had  the 
command  of  the  soldiery  equally  with  :the 
seamen.  He  also  appdnted  the  comptrol- 
ler and  secretory  of  the  arsenal ;  and  when 
he  demanded  to  be  named  to  the  general- 
ship of  the  galleys,  the  Grand  Master  was 
obliged  to  propose  him  to  the  council, 
which  was  at  liberty  to  appoint  or  reject 
him  at  pleasure.  This  auberge  is  situated 
in  Strada  Mercanti,  opposite  to  the  Au- 
berge de  Castile.  Over  the  entrance  is  a 
bronze  bust  of  the  Grand  Master  Canafa, 
with  his  coat  of  arms,  and  many  trophies 
and  omamonte  of  white  marble,  said  to  I 
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have  been  cut  trtm  a  large  pillar  wUch 
once  stood  in  the  Temple  of  Pro8«rp|ne,  in 
the  Cittl^  NotabUe.  The  small  church  of 
Sta.  Catarina,  which  adjoins  it,  also  be- 
longed to  this  language. 

Auberge  CasUle.-^The  chief  of  this  inn 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Grand  Chan- 
cellor. It  belonged  to  his  offiee  always  to 
present  the  vice  chancellor  to  the  ooimcil, 
and  his  presence  was  likewise  necessny 
whenever  any  *^  bulU^*  were  stamped  wiUi 
the  great  seal.  Those  who  assumed  this 
dignity  were  obliged  to  know  how  to  reid 
and  write.  This  is  the  largest  auberge  in 
the  city,  and  occupies  a  very  deligfatftil 
situation  close  under  the  walls  of  the  ditch, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
country  beyond.  It  is  surmounted  with 
a  great  display  of  ornamental  scnlptore, 
consisting  chiefly  of  warlike  trophies,  snns, 
musical  instruments,  etc.  In  the  centre 
is  a  marble  bust  of  Grand  Master  Puito. 
It  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  offioen 
of  the  English  garrison.  To  the  knighfti 
of  this  language  appertained  the  chnrch 
of  St.  James,  in  Strada  Mercanti,  a  nest 
specimen  of  architecture,  ornamented  in  a 
very  chaste  and  simple  style. 

Auberge  de  France. — The  Superior  of 
this  inn,  during  the  existence  of  the  Or- 
der, was  called  the  Grand  Hospitaller.  He 
had  the  direction  of  the  hospttalf  and  qh 
pointed,  the  overseer  and  prior  to  the  in- 
firmary, and  also  ten  writers  to  the  coun- 
cil. The  officers  who  filled  these  empky^- 
mento  were  changed  every  two  yetf** 
The  Auberge  de  France  i»  situated  in 
Strada  Mensodi. 

Auberge  of  Aragon.-^lhe  title  of  the 
Superior  of  this  inn  was  the  Draper,  or 
Grand  Conservator.  He  was  charged  with 
every  thing  relating  to  the  conaprvatory— 
to  the  clothing  and  the  purchase  of  all  nec- 
essary articles,  not  only  for  the  troops,  brt 
also  for  the  hosiutals.  This  building  oc- 
cupies a  small  square  fronting  on  ^trads 
Vescova,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gibralter. 

Auberge  of  England  and  Angto-Baoana- 
—The  head  of  this  estoblishment  was  dig- 
nified with  the  tiUe  of  the  Tancopolier. 
He  had  the  command  over  the  cayalry 
and  the  guards  stetioned  along  the  coast 
While  the  "  language"  of  England  exist- 
ed, their  inn  was  the  building  which  fronts 
the  square  before  the  small  chnrch  of  Stn* 
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CatArina  of  the  Italians  on  the  one  side, 
and  Strada  Beale  on  the  other.  After  the 
Reformation,  when  all  the  English  com- 
manderiea  were  confiscated  by  order  of 
Henry  VIII.,  this  language  ceded  up  its 
rights,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Anglo- 
Bavarian,  whose  inn  stands  oi^  the  plat- 
form of  St.  Lazarus,  facing  the  entrance 
into  the  Quarantine  Harbor.  This  build- 
ing is  now  occupied  by  officers  of  tiie  Brit- 
ish garrison. 

PALACE  OF  THE  GRAND  MASTER. 

This  vast  building,  the  residence  of  the 
Grand  Masters  of  the  Order,  is  surrounded 
by  the  four  principal  streets.  It  is  800 
feet  on  each  side,  and  has  a  spacious  square 
in  fhmt,  called  Piazza  St  Gioigio.  It  has 
two  principal  entrances,  two  court-yards, 
with  fountains ;  one  of  them  is  now  used 
as  a  racket-court  for  the  amusement  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  consists  of  a 
lower  and  upper  story,  each  containing  a 
range  of  apartments  running  round  the 
building.  The  halls  and  apartments  in 
the  upper  story  are  very  elegant,  many  of 
them  embellished  with  views  commemora- 
tive of  the  battles  of  the  Order.  Some  of 
the  pidntings  are  of  superior  worlunan- 
ship.  Among  the  several  masters  whose 
genius  adorns  these  walls  are  Caravaggio 
d*Arpino  and  Cavalier  Fauray.  In  the 
waiting-room  are  some  fine  productions  by 
Maltese  artists.  The  principal  pieces  are 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  St.  Michael, 
St.  Peter,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  iEneas. 
Most  of  the  ancient  paintings  were  placed 
here  by  the  Grand  Master  Zandadari,  and 
are  chiefly  scriptural  illustrations. 

The  most  interesting  sight  in  the  build- 
ing is  the  Armory,  It  occupies  a  large  sa- 
loon extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  and  contains  the  armor  and  a 
great  many  warlilce  weapons  belonging  to 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  with  numerous  tro- 
phies of  their  ^lendid  victories.  It  also 
contains  20,000  muskets,  1000  pistols,  80,000 
boarding -pikes,  belonging  to  the  garri- 
son. There  are  90  complete  coats  of  ar- 
mor for  mounted  knights,  and  450  cuirass- 
es, casques,  and  gauntlets  for  infantry. 
The  last  -  mentioned  armor  is  arranged 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  in  regu- 
lar order,  with  their  respective  shields,  on 
which  is  portrayed  the  white  cross  of  the 


Order  on  a  red  field.  The  armor  of  the 
mounted  cavaliers  and  men-at-arms  is  of 
different  kinds ;  some  burnished,  and  oth- 
ers painted  black  and  varnished.  The 
complete  suits  of  armor  are  placed  upright 
on  stands,  and  posted  up  along  the  rows  of 
muskets  at  certain  distances  from  each 
other,  looking  like  so  many  sentinels,  and 
giving  a  very  sombre  appearance  to  the 
-yrhole  room.  A  trial  was  once  made  of 
the  force-of  resistance  of  one  of  these  suits, 
and  several  musket-balls  were  discharged 
against  it  at  60  yards*  distance,  which  only 
produced  a  very  shallow  concavity.  This 
piece  of  armor  may  I>e  seen  with  the  rest. 
At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  complete 
suit  of  black  armor,  standing  about  seven 
feet  high  and  three  and  a  half  wide.  It 
is  not  very  probable  that  this  has  been 
often  used.  The  helmet  alone  weighs  87 
pounds.  Close  by  the  above  is  an  open 
case,  in  which  may  be  teen  many  curious 
specimens  of  musketry,  pistols,  swords, 
daggers,  etc.,  chiefly  trophies  taken  by  tlie 
knights  in  their  engagements  with  the 
Turlcs.  The  sword  of  the  famous  Algfr> 
rine  general  Dragut  is  preserved  among 
the  spoils.  Before  this  case  is  a  cannon 
made  of  tarred  rope  bound  round  a  thin 
lining  of  copper,  and  covered  on  the  out* 
side  with  a  coat  of  plaster  painted  black. 
This  curious  specimen  of  ancient  warikre 
was  taken  fhmi  the  Tvaka  during  one  of 
their  attacks  upon  the  city  of  Rhodes.  It 
is  about  five  feet  long  and  three  inches 
bore.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  room 
is  the  complete  armor  of  the  Grand  Master 
Alofio  Wignacourt,  beautifully  enchased 
with  gokd ;  above  which  is  a  drawing  of 
the  same,  armed  cap-a-pie,  a  copy  from  the 
masterpiece  of  the  famous  Caravaggio 
which  is  in  the  dining-room. 

On  tlie  most  elevated  part  of  the  palace 
is  the  Torr^ia,  a  small  quadrangular  tow- 
er, from  whence  vessels  of  war  are  signal- 
ized. In  the  lower  part  of  this  building 
were  formerly  preserved  the  treasures  of 
the  Order,  among  which  was  the  sword, 
shield,  and  golden  belt  of  Philip  II.,  king 
of  Spain,  sent  by  him  as  a  present  to  the 
Grand  Master  La  Valette.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  apartments  in  the  palace  well 
worth  examination. 

Tke  Church  of  St,  /o^— This  edifice 
holds  the  first  rank  among  the  tiffhts  of 
Malta,  and  should  you  have  but  time  to 
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visit  one  place  in  Malta,  lot  this  be  the 
one.  It  was  built  nearly  three  centaries 
ago,  at  the  time  La  Cassiera  was  Grand 
Master,  and  was  subsequently  enriched  by 
donations  of  the  Grand  Master  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  also  by  several  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  The  facade  of  the  church  is 
heavy  and  monotonous,  but  the  interior  is 
magnificent.  The  choir  is  ornamented 
with  an  admirable  piece  of  sculpture  in 
white  marble  on  a  raised  base,  represent- 
ing the  baptism  of  Christ  by  St.  John,  in 
two  figures  as  lai^  as  life.  This  piece 
was  from  a  design  by  the  famous  Maltese 
artist  Cafi^  and  completed  after  his  death 
by  Bomini. 

The  grand  altar,  which  stands  at  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  nave,  is  very  sump- 
tuous, and  deserves  notice  on  account  of 
the  various  colored  marble  and  other  val- 
uable stones  of  which  it  is  consUncted. 
Before  it,  on  either  side,  on  a  raised  pave- 
ment, stands  a  chair  covered  with  a  rich 
canopy  of  crimson  velvet ;  that  to  the  left 
is  occupied  by  the  bishop,  and  the  one  on 
the  right  is  destined  for  the  sovereign  of 
the  island,  over  which  is  placed  the  es- 
cutcheon of  Great  Britain.  Close  by  the 
latter  is  a  seat  prepared  for  the  governor 
of  the  island.  The  pavement  is  composed 
of  sepulchral  slabs,  worked  in  mosaic  with 
various  colored  marble;  many  of  them 
contain  jasper,  agate,  and  other  precious 
stones,  the  cost  of  which  must  have  been 
very  great.  These  cover  chiefly  the  graves 
of  the  knights  and  other  servants  of  the 
Order,  and  bear  each  an  appropriate  epi- 
taph, or  rather  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased.  Many  have  had  their 
escutcheons  set  in  beautiful  mosaic,  look- 
ing as  bright  as  if  laid  down  but  yesterday. 

The  chapels  of  the  different  languages 
of  the  Order  which  run  parallel  with  die 
nave  form  the  two  aisles,  and  are  very 
splendidly  decorated;  the  roofs  are  con- 
structed in  the  shape  of  a  dome  in  the  in- 
terior, and  are  very  profusely  carved  with 
different  ornaments  in  alto-relievo. 

The  first  arch  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
enter  the  church  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Crucifixion,  in  which  are  several  very  fine 
paintings,  especially  the  one  behind  the 
altar,  the  Beheading  of  St.  John,  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Caravaggio.  From  this  chap- 
el a  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  a  subterraneous 
apartment,  in  which  stands  a  rustic  chapel. 
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The  second  arch  covers  the  chapel  of  the 
Portuguese  knights;  the  walls  are  orna- 
mented with  paintings.  It  contains  two 
splendid  mausoleums  of  grand  masters-- 
that  of  Emanuel  Pinto  and  Manocl  de  Yi]- 
hena :  the  latter  is  of  bronze,  very  costly, 
sustained  by  two  lions  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. The  fourth  arch  leads  into  the  chapel 
of  the  Spanish  knights.  Over  the  altar  is 
a  painting  of  St.  George ;  those  on  the  side 
walls  represent  the  trial  and  martyrdom 
of  St.  Lawrence.  In  this  chapel  are  four 
magnificent  mausoleums  of  grand  mas- 
ters :  Martin  de  Redin,  Raphael  de  Cotoner, 
Perillos  E.  Roccaful,  and  Nicolas  Cotoner: 
the  two  last  are  very  grand.  The  fifth 
arch  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the  knights  of 
Provence.  This  contains  a  plain  black 
mausoleum  of  the  Grand  Master  Gorsan. 
The  paintings  above  the  altar  represent 
St.  Sebastian.  The  sixth  and  uppermost 
arch  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin.  On 
the  side-walls  are  three  silver  plates,  with 
a  bundle  of  keys  suspended  from  each. 
These  were  trophies  taken  from  the  Turks. 

To  the  left  hand,  on  entering  the  church, 
is  a  splendid  copper  mausoleum  of  the 
Grand  Master  Zondadari.  The  whole  is 
supported  by  a  marble  base,  and  flanked 
with  two  fine  pillars  of  the  same  material. 
The  metal  statue  of  the  knight,  as  hirge 
as  life,  in  a  reclining  posture,  and  the  va- 
rious ornaments  which  surround  it,  are 
very  grand.  It  is  considered  a  splendid 
production  of  art. 

The  first  arch  down  the  aisle,  on  the 
left,  leads  to  the  vestry,  in  which  are  sev- 
eral paintings  and  portraits  of  graiid  mas- 
ters. The  second  chapel  is  l^at  of  the 
knights  of  Austria.  The  altar-piece  rep- 
resents the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men, 
and  on  the  side-walls  the  Murder  of  the 
Innocents  and  the  Birth  of  Christ.  The 
fburth  chapel  is  that  of  the  Italian  knights. 
It  contains  the  mausoleum  of  the  Grand 
Master  Carafa.  The  altar-piece  is  the 
Espousals  of  St  Catharine,  lliere  are  tvo 
drawings  by  Caravaggio,  Jerome  and  Mary 
Magdalene.  The  next  chapel  is  that  of 
the  knights  of  France.  In  this  chapel 
there  are  two  monuments  of  grand  mas- 
ters. That  of  Prince  Ludovico  Philip 
d' Orleans,  who  was  interred  here,  is  very 
fine.  Over  the  altar  is  a  fine  picture,  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  on  the  side-walUi 
the  Holy  Family  and  St.  John  in  the  Dee- 
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ert.  The  sixth  and  last  chapel  is  that  of 
the  knights  of  Bavaria.  It  was  also  used 
by  the  English  knights  of  the  Order.  Over 
the  altar  is  a  drawing  of  St.  Michael  and 
the  Dragon. 

From  this  chapel  a  staircase  leads  to  the 
crypt,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  several 
grand  masters.  Among  these  is  that  of 
L*Isle  Adam,  the  first  commander  of  the 
Order  in  Malta,  the  famous  La  Yalette, 
Yignacourt,  La  Cassiera,  Cardinal  Yerda- 
la,  and  Pietro  de  Monte. 

Among  the  many  public  institutions  of 
Malta  is  one  well  worthy  of  imitation  in 
our  own  country.  Even  Austria  is  far 
ahead  of  us  in  this  respect.  That  is,  the 
Monte  di  Pieta,  or  Public  Pctumbn^Dery, 
It  was  established  in  1597  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  pecuniary  relief  to  tiie  dis- 
tressed at  reasonable  interest,  thereby  pre- 
venting them  from  having  recourse  to  usu- 
rious contracts.  Any  sum  of  money,  how- 
ever small,  is  advanced  to  applicants  on 
the  security  of  property  given  in  pawn, 
such  as  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious  ar- 
ticles, or  wearing  apparel,  whether  worn 
or  new.  The  period  of  the  loan  is  for  three 
years  on  pawns  of  the  first  description,  and 
never  more  than  two  on  those  of  the  latter, 
renewable  at  the  option  of  the  parties,  who 
are  also  at  liberty  to  redeem  their  pawns 
at  any  time  within  the  period  on  payment 
of  interest  in  proportion.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest is  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  un- 
claimed pawns  at  the  expiration  of  the  pe- 
riod are  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds, after  deducting  the  sum  due  the  in- 
stitution, are  payable  to  the  person  pro- 
ducing the  Ucket. 

People  in  good  circumstances  often  avail 
themselves  of  this  accommodation. 

CUta  Veccbia,  or  the  old  city,  is  situated 
on  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  is  called 
Medina  by  the  natives.  It  is  well  worth 
a  visit.  Its  situation  is  so  high  that,  on  a 
clear  day,  the  whole  island,  and  the  coasts 
of  Sicily  and  Africa,  may  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  miles.  Tliis  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  defended  with  bas- 
tions and  other  modem  fortifications.  In 
early  times  it  bore  the  same  name  with  the 
island,  Melita. 

On  the  election  of  grand  master,  the 
ceremony  of  inauguration  was  performed 
in  this  city.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
sovereign  left  Yaletta,  accompanied  by  his 


court,  and  escorted  by  a  body-guard,  with 
bands  of  music.  On  his  arri^  near  the 
city  he  was  sainted  by  the  musketry  and 
by  the  principal  gkaratOt  who  presented 
him  with  a  bunch  of  artificial  flowers,  with 
an  appropriate  speech,  and  afterward  kiss- 
ed his  hand.  The  procession  then  pro- 
ceeded until  it  joined  tHe  bishop  and  the 
clergy,  who  came  out  to  meet  them.  The 
Grand  Master  was  afterward  placed  un- 
der a  canopy  borne  on  four  poles  by  the 
giurati,  and  continued  walking  until  he 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  dty,  where  a 
place  was  prepared  for  him  to  kneel  upon, 
before  which  a  cross  was  erected.  After 
the  gates  were  shut  the  first  giurato  stepped 
forward,  having  in  his  hand  a  silver  dish, 
with  two  keys  laid  upon  it  of  the  same 
metal,  and,  making  a  very  low  bow,  ad- 
dressed the  sovereign  in  the  following 
words:  ''Most  Serene  Lord,  the  Divine 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  favor  us  and 
this  city  by  placing  over  us  so  great  a 
prince  as  lord  and  master;  and  the  high 
honor  is  conferred  upon  me  of  presenting 
to  your  serene  majesty  the  keys  of  this 
city,  in  order  that  you  may  take  possession 
thereof.  Therefore  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self, in  all  humility,  beg  your  most  serene 
highness  to  deign  to  swear  upon  the  habit 
of  the  Grand  Cross  that  you  will  observe  all 
the  privileges,  and  franchises,  and  usages 
of  this  city  and  of  the  island  of  Malta, 
which  were  conceded  to  them  by  the  most 
serene  sovereigns  of  Aragon  and  Sicily, 
and  by  the  magnanimous  grand  masters 
of  this  sacred  Order,  the  predecessors  of 
your  most  serene  highness,  and  command 
the  same  to  be  observed."  Hie  Grand 
Master  then  laid  his  hand  upon  the  cross 
on  his  breast,  and  said,  "  I  am  bound  to  do 
so;  I  swear."  After  the  keys  were  de- 
livered into  his  hand  the  procession  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cathedral,  where  a  solemn 
Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  after  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass  the  pageant  terminated. 

The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  bish- 
ops of  Malta  is  also  performed  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  this  city. 

Near  to  the  city  is  the  celebrated  Grotto 
of  St,  Paul,  situated  underneath  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  same  saint  According 
to  tradition,  St.  Paul,  accompanied  by  the 
Apostle  Luke  and  Trophimus,  resided  in 
this  cave  for  the  space  of  three  months — 
the  time  of  his  stay  upon  the  island.    The 
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veneration  for  this  cave  very  much  in- 
creaaed  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  when  a  citizen  of  Ck>rdova,  named 
Fra  Giovanni,  left  hu  native  country  and 
came  to  Malta  to  tenant  it.  This  ancho- 
rite had  a  chapel  erected  over  the  grotto, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Publios,  which 
was  afterward  miich  enlarged  by  the  Grand 
Master  Lascaris,  and  enriched  with  dona^ 
tions  of  a  vast  number  of  relics  by  the 
reigning  pontiffs  of  Rome.  Among  these 
is  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  a  little  of  the 
Virgin  Mary's  milk,  some  remains  of  not 
less  than  six  of  the  apostles,  and  of  about 
fifty  other  saints.  The  grotto  is  about 
thirty-Bix  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  eight 
feet  high.  A  fine  marble  statue  of  St. 
Paul  occupies  the  middle  of  the  cave,  be- 
fore which  several  lights  are  kept  continu- 
ally burning. 

The  Catacombs  of  St.  Paul  are  very  cel- 
ebrated ;  they  are  situated  about  five  min- 
utes* walk  from  the  church,  the  sacristan 
of  which  will  supply  tapers  and  h^bt  you 
through. 

Among  the  numerous  places  of  interest 
on  the  island  are  the  TonAs  of  Bmgemma; 
8L  Pond's  Bay :  there  is  a  small  chapel  built 
on  the  spot  where  the  barbarians  lighted 
a  fire  to  warm  the  shipwrecked  crew ;  Car 
^fpto's  GroOOy  sung  by  Homer  and  dilated 
upon  by  F^n61on  in  his  Telemachus.  The 
Church  ofMeUUha  is  built  over  the  Groito 
of  the  Mcuhtma,  The  church  contains  a 
vast  number  of  presents  to  the  Virgin.  In 
the  grotto  there  is  a  spring  of  water  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  statue  of  the  Virgin. 
The  natives  assert  that  this  image  has  been 
several  times  taken  up  and  offered  a  more 
respectable  place  in  the  church,  but  that 
durinjg  the  night  she  has  again  chosen  to 
return  down  forty  stairs  to  her  old  position. 
The  cave  is  filled  with  headless  statues  of 
gods  and  goddesses,  and,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  sacristan,  owe  £eir  de- 
capitation to  the  French  during  their  short 
occupation  of  the  island. 

There  is  a  very  good  theatre  in  the  Stra- 
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da  Teatro;  it  was  erected  by  the  Grand 
MasterWilhenainl781.  The  government 
grants  its  use  free  of  charge,  and  it  is  sup- 
plied nearly  all  the  year  round  witii  Italian 
operas.  Occasionally  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers  perform  for  the  amusement  of 
tiie  public. 

The  traveler  may  find  the  commission- 
aires of  Bfalta  a  hard  set  to  get  rid  of. 
The  author  l^ad  one  follow  him  round  for 
over  an  hour,  altiiough  in  the  interim  he 
told  him  fifty  times  to  go  about  some  other 
business,  and  only  got  rid  of  the  rascal  by 
dodging  him  in  a  crowd  at  the  po8tK>ffioe. 
Mr.  Prime  very  truly  remarks  when  he 
says,  "And  plunging  down  the  steep  nar- 
row streets  to  the  landing-place,  ov^tnm- 
ing  half  a  dozen  commissionaires,  each  of 
whom  swore  that  he  was  the  man  that  said 
good -morning  the  day  previous,  and  be- 
came therefore  entitled  to  his  five  fiancs 
(for  no  one  need  imagine  that  he  will  land 
at  Malta  without  paying  at  least  three 
commissionaires  and  five  porters,  if  he  car- 
ry no  baggage  on  shore,  or  twice  as  many 
if  he  have  one  portmanteau).*'  The  only 
remedy  we  can  advise  is  to  take  one  the 
moment  you  land,  to  protect  you  from  the 
rest. 

From  Malta  to  Alexandria^  dbtancc  900 
miles ;  average  time  3  days  20  hoars. 

In  addition  to  the  Messageries  Imperiales 
line  of  steamers  from  Marseilles  to  the 
East,  there  are  several  other  lines  more  di- 
rect and  cheaper,  viz. :  there  is  a  line  (the 
Austrian  Lloyds)  direct  from  Trieste  to 
Alexandria;  also  by  the  Ionian  Islands 
and  Greece,  by  Vienna,  the  Danube,  and 
Constantinople ;  but  the  most  direct,  cheap- 
est, and  perhaps  best  b  from  Paris  via  Mt 
Cenis,  Turin,  Ancona,  and  Brindisi,  in  29 
hours,  and  an  average  sea  passage  of  73 
hours.-  The  fare  from  Turin  to  Alexandria 
is  only  291.67  fire.— this  is  by  the  company 
AdriaiUco  Oriemtak,  Your  ticket  gives  yon 
the  fiieility  for  stopping  at  Boulogne,  Ba- 
venna,  and  Ancona.  The  sea  passage  is 
one  day  shorter  than  by  any  other  route. 
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"Out  of  Egjrpt  have  I  called  my  son." 
Throogh  Abraham's  eyes  we  first  see  the 
ancient  Pharaohs,  the  earliest  seat  of  art, 
science,  and  literature.  What  inducements 
to  the  Christian,  the  scholar,  and  the  anti- 
quary to  visit  Egypt,  famous  alike  for  the 
historical  events  of  which  it'has  been  the 
theatre,  its  magnificent  monuments,  and 
balmy  atmosphere. 

This  most  interesting  of  lands  occupies 
the  northeastern  comer  of  the  African 
continent  The  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean form  the  northern  limit  of  its  soil. 
Upon  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Nubia, 
upon  the  east  and  west  by  the  Bed  Sea 
and  the  Libyan  desert.  The  lowest  of  the 
Nile  cataracts  marks  the  frontier  between 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  where  the  modem  town 
of  Assouan  stands  beside  the  rivor*s  bank, 
and  the  foaming  waters  hurry  past  the 
temple-covered  blands  of  Elephantine  and 
Philie.  From  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  first  cataract,' the  valley  of 
the  Nile  measures,  in  a  direct  line  from 
north  to  south,  an  extent  of  550  miles.  But 
the  breadth  of  Egypt  bears  only  a  very 
limited  proportion  to  its  length,  in  so  far, 
that  is,  as  the  habitable  portion  of  the  coun- 
try is  concerned.  Its  breadth  on  the  coast 
is  160  miles,  but  it  gradually  tapers  off  to 
a  point  at  Cairo,  a  distance  of  104  miles 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  the  rest 
of  the  habitable  country  is  chiefly  com- 
prised in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile 
up  to  Benisoo6f,  a  distance  of  88  miles.  At 
this  point  it  spreads  to  the  west  to  form  the 
valley  of  Faloam,  which  borders  on  Lake 
Mcsris.  This  vale  b  nearly  circular  in  its 
shape,  40  miles  in  diameter,  and  of  great 
fertility  and  beauty. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  cultivable 
territory  of  Egypt,  including  its  lateral 
valleys,  is  about  16,000  square  miles.  That 
portion  situated  between  Lake  Mareotis  on 
the  northwest  and  Lake  Menzaleh  on  the 
northeast,  watered  by  the  Damietta  and 
Rosetta  mouths  of  the  Nile,  is  called  the 
Delta  or  Lower  Egypt.  That  portion  which 
includes  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the 
Upex  of  the  Delta  up  to  Man&loot  is  called 
Middle  Egypt.  That  portion  which  com- 
prehends the  remainder  of  the  valley  up  to 


the  first  cataract  is  called  the  Said,  or 
Upper  Egypt  These  are  farther  divided 
into  13  provinces,  viz.,  seven  for  Lower 
^SyV^  three  for  Middle  Egypt,  and  threo 
for  Upper  Egypt  The  entire  population 
is  estimated  at  5,500,000.  Of  this  number 
5,000,000  are  Egyptian  Arabs,  200,000  Copts 
or  Christian  Egvptians,  15,000  Turks,  Bed- 
ouin Arabs  70^000;  the  balance  Syrians, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Jew;s,  Mamelukes, 
Franks,  white  slaves,  and  negro  slaves. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Egyptian 
Arabs  are  engaged  as  feUah$,  or  husband- 
men, and  their  social  condition  is  of  a  very 
low  grade ;  they  are  generally  poor,  apa- 
thetic, and  sunk  alike  in  ignorance  and  iiw 
dolence.  Those  who  reside  in  the  towns, 
and  are  engaged  as  artisans  and  shopkeep- 
ers, exhibit  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence ; 
but  credulity  and  fondness  of  fHvoloua 
amusements  are  their  chief  characteristics : 
when  not  engaged  in  their  professional  or 
religious  duties  they  are  generally  found 
in  the  coffee-houses,  listening  to  story-tell- 
ers, or  in  places  of  public  resort,  where 
mountebanks,  jugglers,  serpent-charmers, 
and  dancing-girls  are  performing. 

The  Copts  dwell  chiefly  in  towns,  and 
are  generally  employed  in  offices  of  trust 

The  Armenians  and  Jews  are  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  East,  among  the  most 
useful  and  industrious  portions  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  latter  acting  chiefly  as  mon- 
ey-changers, jewelers,  brokers,  etc. ;  but 
neither  of  these  classes  are  numerous,  and 
the  Jews  are  almost  confined  exclusively 
to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

The  great  feature  of  Egypt  is  the  IHle, 
without  which  the  whole  country  would 
be  a  desert ;  but  throughout  a  course  of 
800  miles  it  haa  not  a  single  tributary. 
Tou  naturally  expect,  when  you  have 
tracked  him  that  distance,  to  find  the  vast 
volume  of  waters  shrink ;  but  no,  his 
breadth  and  strength  below  was  all  his 
own,  and  throughout  that  long  descent  he 
has  not  a  single  drop  of  water  but  what  he 
brought  himseUl  Greater  than  the  Bhine, 
Bhone,  or  Danube,  you  perceive  that  vast 
body  of  water  as  steadily  flowing  between 
its  uniform  banks  among  the  wild  Nubian 
hills  as  in  the  plain  of  Lower  Egvpt. 
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The  fertility  of  Egypt  is  entirely  dao  to 
the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile,  which  every 
year  overflows  its  banks  and  spreads  over 
the  adjacent  lands,  so  as  to  lay  the  whole 
country  nnder  water.  Throughout  Middle 
IS^ypt  the  river  is  accompanied  to  the 
westward  by  an  artificial  channel,  called 
the  Bahr  Tousef,  or  Canal  of  Joseph ;  this 
is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  numerous 
small  streams,  which  serve  to  distribute 
the  water  over  the  valley.  In  Lower 
Egypt,  in  addition  to  the  fiosetta  and  Da- 
mietta  branches  of  the  Nile,  there  are  sev- 
enil  subordinate  streams  and  channels, 
some  of  them  of  artificial  construction,  in- 
tended to  serve  the  purpose  of  irrigation, 
and  to  retain  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when 
the  inundation  has  retired. 

The  river  annually  begins  to  rise  about 
the  end  of  June,  and  continues  rising  until 
the  first  of  October,  at  which  time  the  trav- 
eler may  have  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  singular  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try. It  then  remains  stationary  a  few 
days,  and  afterward  gradually  retires  to 
its  proper  bed.  At  thb  period  of  the  year 
the  Nile-waters  are  charged  with  a  thick 
sediment,  a  portion  of  which  b  left  as  a  de- 
posit upon  the  soil,  to  which  it  imparts  the 
most  fertUizing  properties. 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  b  due  to  the  period- 
ical rains  of  Abyssinia  and  the  countries 
farther  south,  whence  the  river  derives  its 
waters,  and  upon  the  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  which  the  height  of  the  inun- 
dation depends. 

The  height  which  the  stream  reaches 
above  its  ordinary  channel  b  carefully  no- 
ted ;  as  the  extent  of  land  subjected  to  ir- 
rigation, and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  will  remain  under  water,  are  de- 
pendent on  thb,  and  the  occurrence  of  a 
f^ood  or  bad  harvest  may  henceforth  be 
predicted  with  certaint}*. 

We  know  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity 
that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  have  been 
the  same,  with  respect  to  season  and  dura- 
tion, for  over  8000  years..  They  are  so 
regular  that  the  value  and  annual  certain- 
t}'  of  this  gift  regulates  the  public  reve- 
nue ;  for  when,  by  means  of  Nilometers, 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  waters  promise 
an  unusually  prosperous  season,  the  taxes 
are  proportionally  increased. 

At  Cairo,  just  above  the  point  of  the 
delta,  the  ordinary  rise  is  about  23  feet. 
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A  less  rise  than  thb  b  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  husbandman;  and  a  great- 
er rise  sometimes  occasions  serious  mis- 
chief to  the  villages,  which  are  evefy  where 
built  on  the  summits  of  mounds,  so  as  to 
be  ont  of  the  reach  of  inundation.  Tht 
limit  of  the  inundation  is  so  marked  that, 
in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  it  b  possible  to 
walk  with  one  foot  on  a  fertile  and  teem- 
ing soil,  and  with  the  other  on  a  barren 
waste.  Every  spot  reached  by  the  water 
b  a  lovely  li^^t  green  color — ^green,  **  un- 
utterably green,"  save  where  the  mud  vil- 
lages which  here  and  there  lie  in  the  midst 
of  the  verdure  like  the  maiks  of  a  soiled 
foot  upon  a  rich  carpet.  These  villages 
are  mostly  dbtingubhed  by  the  minaret 
of  a  well-built  mosque  or  the  oven -like 
dome  of  a  sheik's  tomb,  screened  by  a 
grove  of  palms.  The  number  of  birds 
one  sees  here  is  unequaled  in  any  other 
country:  vultures  and  cormorants,  geese 
and  pelicans,  hoopoes  and  zizacs,  and  the 
white  ibb,  the  gentle  symbol  of  the  god 
Osiris. 

The  waters  of  the  Nile  are  pare  and 
sweet,  and  are  used  by  the  Egyptians  for 
all  oidinary  purposes ;  but  during  the  in- 
undation (and  also  for  some  weeks  previ- 
ously), the  river  b  so  charged  with  sedi- 
ment that  the  water  requires  to  be  filtered 
in  order  to  fit  it  for  drinking,  and  Jars  of 
porous  earthenware  are  nsed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooling  and  purifying  it.  The 
changes  in  its  color  are  in  tiie  highest  de- 
gree curious  during  the  inundation.  The 
waters  are  of  a  greenbh  hue;  they  after- 
ward change  to  a  deep  brownish  red,  close- 
ly resembling  the  appearance  of  blood, 
and  again  become  clear  after  subsiding 
into  their  ordinary  channel. 


According  to  Josephus,  Menes  was  the 
first  king  of  Egypt.  He  ascended  the 
throne  2320  years  before  Christ,  or  4182 
years  ago.  The  origin,  however,  of  the 
Egyptian  nation,  and  the  history  of  their 
kings,  are  involved  in  the  greatest  obeco- 
rity  and  uncertainty.  About  200  years 
later  Saophb  built  the  great  P3rTamid,  and 
40  years  after  Sen-eaophb  built  the  sec- 
ond Pyramid.  1920  years  B.C.  Abraham 
arrived  in  Egypt.  During  the  dynasty 
from  I/)wer  Egypt  in  the  year  1706  B.0.» 
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Joseph  arrired,  and  died  1686|  during  tlie 
same  d3maBt3r. 

In  tile  year  1575,  AmosiSi  from  Tliebee, 
founder  of  ttie  Diospolitan  dynasty,  took 
possession  of  the  throne.  Tliis  was  the 
king  **who  knew  not  Joeeph."  Four  years 
later  Moses  was  bom,  and  in  his  fortieth 
year  he  fled  from  Egypt.  This  dynasty 
reigned  750  years,  at  wliich  time  the  Ethi- 
op^  dynasty  was  founded,  and  lasted 
114  years,  daring  which  time  the  ci^vity 
of  the  **  ten  tribes"  took  place. 

In  664  B.C.  the  dynasty  of  Saltes  was 
established,  which  remained  in  existence 
ld9  years.  The  Egyptians  had  at  this  age 
attahied  to  great  wealth  and  oiyiliia^n, 
and  had  establisbed  a  regular  and  well-<w- 
ganized  system  of  govemment,  while  the 
greater  number  of  the  surrounding  nations 
were  inrolTed  in  the  g^rossest  barbarism. 

At  len^  in  the  year  525  B.C.,  Camby- 
m&,  emperor  of  Persia,  added  Egjrpt  to  Ms 
other  provinces.  It  continued  attached  to 
Persia  for  193  years,  though  often  in  open 
rebellion  against  its  conquerors. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  little  difficulty 
in  effecting  its  conquest,  which  was  done 
in  the  reign  of  Darius,  886  B.C.  It  has 
been  inferred  firom  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria, which  soon  became  the  centre  of 
an  extensiye  commerce,  that  he  intended 
to  establish  in  it  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  his  vast  empire.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  be- 
came master  of  the  country.  Under  this 
able  prince  and  his  immediate  sucoesson 
E^grpt  recovered  the  greater  portion  of  its 
ancient  prosperity,  and  was  for  three  cen- 
turies the  favored  seat  of  commerce,  art, 
and  science. 

Tlie  iMbleoess  and  indolence  of  the  last 
sovereigns  of  the  ICacedonian  dynasty,  end- 
ing with  Cleopatra,  fhdlitated  tiie  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Bomans.  Augustus  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it  after  a  struggle  of 
some  duration,  and  for  the  next  666  years 
it  belonged  to  the  Roman  and  Greek  em- 
pires, constttoted  their  most  yiduable  prov* 
ince,  and  was  for  a  lengthened  period,  as 
it  were,  the  granary  of  Borne. 

In  640  A.D.  Egypt  submitted  to  the  vic- 
torious Amrou,  general  of  the  Caliph  Omar. 
Amrov,  in  his  letter  to  the  caUph  an- 
noundng  the  event,  says,  "  I  have  taken 
the  great  city  of  the  West.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its 
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richness  and  beauty,  and  I  shall  content 
m3r8elf  with  observing  tliat  it  contains  4000 
palaces,  400  baths,  400  theatres  or  places 
of  amusement,  12,000  shops  for  the  sale  of 
vegetebles,  and  40,000  tributaiy  Jews." 

Under  Omar  and  his  suooeasors  it  con- 
tinued until  1171,  when  the  Turkomans  ex- 
pelled the  Caliphs.  The  dynasty  of  the  Ab- 
bassides,  descended  firom  Abbas,  uncle  of 
Mohammed,  ruled  Egypt  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  time.  In  the  year  754  Bagdad  was 
founded  and  made  the  seat  of  tlie  empire, 
and  thirty  years  later  the  famous  Haronn 
al  Raschid,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian  lights, 
ally  of  Charlemagne,  and  dread  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  governed  Egypt. 

The  Turkomans  were  again  expelled  by 
the  Mamelukes  in  1250.  The  latter  raised 
to  the  throne  one  of  their  own  chiefo,  with 
the  title  of  sultan,  and  this  dynasty  reign- 
ed over  Egypt  till  1517,  when  the  Mame- 
lukes were  totally  defeated,  and  the  last  of 
their  suUans  put  to  death,  by  the  Turldsh 
sultaa  Selim.  The  conqueror  did  not, 
however,  entirely  suppress  the  Mameluke 
government,  but  merely  reconstructed  it 
on  a  new  basb,  placing  at  its  head  a  pacha 
appointed  by  himself^  who  presided  over  a 
council  of  24  Mamelukes,  b^ys  or  chiefis. 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  1798, 
when  a  French  army,  commandediby  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  landed  in  Egypt  The 
Mameluke  force  having  been  annUiilated 
or  dispersed  in  a  series  ot  engagemento 
with  the  French,  the  latter  succeeded  in 
subjugating  the  country.  Bonaparte  hav- 
ing returned  to  France,  the  Frmch  in 
Egypt  were  attacked  in  1801  by  a  Briti^ 
army,  by  which  they  were  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  convention  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  country. 

The  British  having  not  long  after  also 
evacuated  Eg3rpt,  it  relapsed  into  its  for- 
mer stete  of  anarchy  and  oonfhsion,  firom 
which  it  was  at  last  rescued  by  the  ability 
and  good  fortune  of  Mehemet  All.  This 
extraordinary  man,  a  native  of  an  obscure 
village  of  Albania,  having  entered  the  mil- 
itary service,  partly  by  his  bravery  and 
partly  by  his  talent  for  intrigue,  raised 
hhnself  to  the  dignity  of  pacha  in  1804. 
The  viceroyalty  is  hereditary  in  Mdiemet 
Ali*8  fomOy.  The  present  pacha  is  Ismail 
Pacha,  son  of  Ibrahim  Pacha. 

The  public  affairs  of  Egypt  are  conducted 
I  b}'  the  pactia,  who  has  absolute  power,  as- 
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•Iftoi  by  a  ocmndl  of  ttate,  compoeed  of 
princes  of  the  bkwd,  four  geneiBli,  and 
fcor  graad  dignitaries.  Tlie  ministers  are, 
President  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  For- 
«ign  AflSurs,  Minister  of  Finance,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  Minister  of  War,  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  Conunander-in-diief  of  the 
Army,  Chief  of  the  National  Guard,  Di- 
rector of  the  Arsenal,  President  of  Health, 
Goremor  of  Alexandria,  and  Gortnor  of 
Cairo. 

Momy. — ^Tlie  correncj  of  Egjrpt  is  pias- 
tresand paras.  40 paras =1  piastre =aboat 
6  cents  U.  8.  correocj.  An  American  dol- 
lar is  worth  19  piastres,  and  fire-franc  pieces 
19  piastres  10  paras.  The  best  money  to 
drawortaketoEgjrptissorereigns.  The 
smallest  copper  coin  is  fiTe-para  pieces, 
worth  aboot  firo  «ghths  of  a  cent. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  get  money  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  the  traToler  most  make  all  his 
arrangements  before  leaving  Cairo,  and  be 
partienlar  to  provide  himself  with  plenty  of 
piastna,  twenty,  ten,  and  five-para  pieces. 


ALEXANDBIA. 

The  sea-poit  and  commercial  capital  of 
Egyptcontaias  abont  238,888  inhabitants. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  HM  de  VEw- 
ftpe,  well  conducted  by  Cjrprien  Miaret 
The  prices  are  60  piastres,  or 
f2JK)  per  day,  which  indndes  break&st, 
dinner,  tea,  and  bedroom;  a  sitting-room 
is  charged  extra;  also  25  cents  for  service 
per  day,  and  the  same  ibr  a  candle.  The 
price  of  a  boat  for  landing  sboold  not  be 
over  five  piastres  (26  cenU),  and  from  five 
to  ten  will  enable  yon  to  pass  your  baggage 
without  examination  at  the  custom-house. 
The  better  plan  is  to  make  a  bargain  with 
the  commissionaire  to  take  you  and  your 
baggage  on  shore,  see  it  throu|^  the  cus- 
tom-house, and  land  yon  at  the  hotel;  if  lie 
will  do  It  Ibr  twenty-five  piastres,  pay  it 
If  yo«  do  not  make  a  bar^dn,  and  escape 
aliro  from  the  rapacity  of  the  boatmen, 
who  are  never  satisfied,  no  matter  how  well 
paid,  you  will  experience  a  lively  time  in 
getting  rid  of  the  most  importunate  of  hn- 
maa  beings,  the  Alexandriadonkey-dri  vers. 
A  crowd  ofNsw  York  hackmen  is  a  heaven 
of  repose  in  oompsrison.  They  will  hem 
you  ia  on  every  side,  backing  their  don- 
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keys  ai  you,  that  the  only  posaiUe  way  of 
escapeis  to  mount  one  of  them.  For  this 
ride  yon  sliould  not  pay  over  one  piastre, 
but  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  ten ; 
a  native  would  not  pay  half. 

As  you  approach  the  level  shores  of 
Egypt,  gradually  a  column  rises  np  out  of 
the  sea,  and  stands  upon  the  liorixon,fSHint- 
ly  marked  against  the  licpud  sky.  Soon 
after,  swarms  of  windmills  emerge  from 
the  same  watery  bed;  gradually,  on  the  ex« 
treme  left,  rise  the  pacha*s  palace  and  1<^  i 
harem;  (Reaming  sand-baniks  fill  np  the  in- 
tervaL  The  buildings  that  come  one  by 
one  into  view  are  Al^candria,  and  the  tall 
column  that  first  attracts  the  stranger*a 
view  is  known  as  Pompey*s  Pillar. 

This  city  was  Ibunded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  882  years  before  Christ.  It  is  ad- 
mirably situated  between  the  west  month 
of  the  Nile  and  Lake  Mareotis,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  BosetU  month  of  the  Nile 
by  the  Mahmowdish  Canal,  reopened  in 
1819  by  MeheoMt  AIL  Ito  length  is  48 
miles. 

The  modem  city  is  partly  built  on  the 
celebrated  island  of  Pharos  and  the  isth- 
mus that  connects  it  with  the  main  land. 
The  ancient  city  was  built  on  the  main 
land  opposite  the  present  site. 

Alexandria  has  two  ports — that  on  the 
west,  which  is  the  best,  is  called  the  <M 
harbor,  that  on  the  east  the  new. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  canal,  Alexan- 
dria has  increased  wonderfully  in  size,  and 
regained  much  of  that  comm^dal  import- 
ance for  which  it  was  in  ancient  times  so 
celebrated.  It  is  much  indebted  for  this 
change  to  the  establishment  of  a  steam 
communication  with  India  by  way  of 
E^^ypt,  as  well  as  by  the  lines  of  steamers 
connecting  it  with  Marseilles,  Trieste,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Levant.  There  are  lines 
now  running  fh>m  Alexandria  to  Corfu  di- 
rect, also  via  Smyrna;  to  Southampton 
via  Malta;  to  Marseilles  via  Malta;  to 
0<»stantiiiople  via  Jaffa  and  Beyrout;  to 
Constantfaiople  direct  (two  Unes) ;  to  Mai^ 
seilles  via  Messina  and  the  ItaUan  ooast; 
to  Trieste  via  Syria  and  via  Malta.  It  is 
quite  dear  thatEgjrpt,  and,  eooseqnently, 
Alexandria,  must,  from  its  position,  become 
every  day  of  more  and  more  importance  to 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  population  of  Alexandria  is  very 

mixed,"  consisting,  besides  the  native 
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Turks  and  Arabfl,  of  Armeiuaiis,  Greeks, 
Syrians,  Maltese,  Jews,  and  Europeans  of 
almost  every  nation,  in  such  numbers  that 
it  may  be  qneetkmed  whether  the  strangers 
yon  notice  in  the  streets  would  not  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  natiTes.  The  shops, 
displaying  erery  article  of  ftmitnre,  and 
of  male  and  fomale  attire,  from  the  Pari- 
sian bonnet  of  the  latest  fiMhkm  to  the 
very  humblest  article  of  dress,  all  oonsplre, 
in  ooi^lanction  with  the  style  of  the  bnild- 
ings,  to  take  away  ftom  this  place  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  Oriental  dty, 

A  recent  Eni^ish  writer  says  that  **  the 
most  that  can  be  said  for  Alexandria  is 
that  it  is  an  Inferior  Continental  town;  its 
streets  peopled  with  Englishmen,  Italians, 
and  Greeks,  whose  wires  dress  in  bonnets 
and  Paris  mantles,  and  go  ont  shopping  in 
the  afternoon  in  one-horse  clarences  and 
pony  phaetons.  Moeqaes  there  are,  it  is 
troe,  bat,  being  in  the  back  streets,  they  are 
nnseen  except  by  the  otirions  in  such  mat- 
ters. There  are  also  basars,  bat  they  are 
for  from  pictaresque,  and  decidedly  dirty. 
As  for  tariians,  I  coold  not  bat  observe  a 
tendency  in  people  to  wind  clotlis  round 
their  h^ids,  bat  it  was  a  hard  race  be- 
tween them  and  the  wearer  of  hats.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  a  great  many  camels,  and 
to  observe  that  there  were  no  trees  but 
palms,  and  no  plants  bat  orange-trees  and 
bananas.  But^  on  the  whole,  I  thought 
Alexandria  Eastern  only  in  name,  position 
on  the  map,  and  from  the  foct  of  its  pos- 
sessing Cleopatra's  Needle  and  Pompey's 
Pillar." 

There  are  few  objects  to  detain  the  trav- 
eler more  than  one  or  two  days  in  Alex- 
andria; be  win  find,  however,  great  amuse- 
ment in  the  novelty  and  drollery  of  the 
scene  around  him.  Mr.  Prime,  in  his 
*«Boat  lifo,"  gives  a  most  foitbful  and 
graphic  description  of  it.  He  says,  **  The 
Egyptian  donkey  is  the  smallest  imagin- 
able animal  of  the  species;  the  average 
height  is  from  three  foet  and  a  half  to  four 
foet.  These  little  follows  carry  incredible 
loads,  and  apparently  with  ease.  In  the 
square  wwe  scores  of  them.  Here  an  old 
Turic,  fot  and  shi^,  bis  feet  reaching  to 
witiiin  six  inches  of  the  ground,  went  trot- 
ting across  the  square;  there  half  a  doaen 
half  naked  boys,  each  perched  between 
two  goat-skins  of  water.  Four  or  five  En- 
glish saikns,  ftiU  of  wonderment  at  the 


novel  mode  of  travel,  were  plunging  along 
at  a  fost  gallop,  and  got  foul  of  the  old 
Turk.  The  boys,  one  of  whom  always  fol- 
lows his  donkey,  however  swift  the  pace, 
belaboring  him  with  a  stick,  and  ingen- 
iously pc^ng  him  in  tiie  ribs  or  under  the 
saddle  strap,  commenced  beating  each  oth- 
er. Two  laidies  and  two  gentlemen,  India 
passengers,  taking  their  first  donkey-ride, 
became  entangled  in  the  group.  Twenty 
long-legged  single-shirted/eQaibee»  rushed 
up,  some  with  donkeys  and  some  with  long 
rods.  A  row  of  camels  stalked  slowly  by, 
and  looked  with  quiet  tye^  at  the  increas- 
ing din ;  and  when  the  oonf aaion  seemed 
to  be  inextricable,  a  splendid  cairiage 
dashed  up  the  square,  and  fifty  yards  in 
advance  of  it  ran,  at  all  the  speed  of  a 
swift  horse,  an  elegantly-dressed  runner, 
waving  his  silver  rod,  and  shouting  to 
make  way  for  the  high  and  mighty  some- 
body ;  and  forthwith,  in  a  twinkling,  the 
mass  scattered  in  every  direction,  and  the 
square  was  free  again.  The  old  Turk 
ambled  along  his  way,  and  the  sailors  sur- 
rounded one  of  their  number  who  had  man^ 
aged  to  lose  his  seat  in  the  hubbub,  and 
whose  curses  were  decidedly  home-like." 

The  fpukdSquare  o/tke  ContultU  the  oen« 
tre  of  European  Alexandria.  The  houses 
that  surround  it  have  no  particular  charac- 
ter, but  recall  somewhat  the  houses  of  Ital- 
ian sea-ports.  On  tills  square  are  the  prin* 
dpal  hotels,  baadLsrs,  steamship  offices,  and 
the  dwellii^ofmost  of  the  consuls.  Near 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  square  is  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chapel,  where  serv- 
ices are  performed  on  Sundays  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon.  At  each  extremity  of 
the  square  is  a  fountain,  which  at  sunrise 
and  sunset  is  surrounded  by  Arabs  perform- 
ing their  ablutions,  modesty  not  being  one 
of  their  characteristics. 

P&mpeg's  PiUar.—Thn  name  given  to 
this  colunm  is  without  historical  founda- 
tion ;  the  Greek  inscription  found  upon  it 
proves  it  to  have  been  erected  by  PuUius, 
prefect  of  Egypt,  in  honor  of  Diocletian, 
who  berieged  Alexandria  A.D.  296,  which, 
after  eight  months*  defense,  was  obliged  to 
cai^tulate,  when  thousands  were  massaared 
by  fire  and  sword.  The  height  of  the  pil- 
Itf ,  indoding  the  shaft,  capl|al,  and  -pe- 
destal, is  one  hufidred  feet.  The  diameter 
at  the  base  is  ten  feet.  It  is  of  red  pol- 
ished gran^  elegant  and  in  good  style, 
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bat  the  capital  and  pedestal  are  inferior 
and  unflnisbed. 

Clecpatra^B  Needles, — These  two  obe- 
lisks, which  may  be  seen  at  the  east  part 
of  the  city,  near  the  shore,  tbe  one  stand- 
ing, the  other  ]3ring  down  and  nearly  cov- 
ered with  earth,  are  of  red  granite,  and 
formerly  stood  before  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tone,  at  Heliopolis ;  one  of  them  is  65  feet 
high,  the  other  70.  Their  diameter  at  the 
base  is  between  seven  and  eight  feet.  They 
were  quarried  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes 
III.,  1495  B:C.,  and  are  consequently  now 
8363  3rear8  old.  Mehemet  All  gave  the 
fallen  one  to  the  British  government,  but 
they  concluded  it  was  hardly  worth  the 
money  it  would  cost  to  remove  it.  There 
is  one  in  Borne  and  one  on  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  Paris,  very  similar,  and  of  the 
same  stone. 

The  C€Uacomb$. — ^At  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  hotels  may  be  seen 
tliese  remarkable  tombs.  They  can  be 
reached  by  either  land  or  sea ;  if  by  land, 
which  is  preferable,  you  pass  some  ancient 
tombs  partially  sunk  in  the  sea;  having 
been  mistaken  for  baths,  tlie  natives  gave 
them  the  name  of  Bagni  di  Cleopatra,  It 
will  be  necessary  to  Udce  a  guide  with  you, 
unless  you  have  a  dragoman  by  the  day. 

TAe  Pathd'e  Palace,  built  by  Mehemet 
All,  is  well  worth  a  visit.  A  permit  is  nec- 
essary, but  may  be  obtained  without  dif- 
ficulty. The  building  is  finely  situated, 
facing  the  sea,  and  is  surronndeid  by  beau- 
tiful gardens.  The  grand  staircase  of  Car- 
rara marble,  and  the  audience  cliamber, 
which  is  of  circular  form,  are  well  worth 
seeing.  The  buildings  of  the  harem,  which 
stand  opposite  the  palace,  can  not  be  vis- 
ited. 

Ton  will  not  require  your  passport  again 
in  Egypt.  Tou  may  either  leave  it  at  the 
consul's,  to  whose  office  it  will  be  sent  from 
tiie  steamer,  until  your  return  to  Alexan- 
dria, or  take  it  with  you  to  Cairo.  By  all 
means  call  on  our  consul,  who  will  only 
be  too  happy  in  rendering  you  any  service 
in  his  power. 

Before  leaving  Alexandria  it  would  be 
well  to  examine  and  see  if  you  have  every 
thing  requisite  for  your  trip  up  the  Kile 
that  you  can  not  get  reasonably  or  at  all  at 
Cairo.  As  the  shores  are  lined  with  every 
variety  of  game,  of  course  a  fowling-piece 
is  absolutely  indispensable.  A  good  pistol 
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is  also  necessary.  Ammunition  is  very 
expensive  in  Egypt;  bring  a  good  supply 
from  London,  Paris,  or  Malta.  It  can  be 
purchased  at  the  latter  place  aa  cheaply  as 
in  London.  A  telescope  and  opersF^ass — 
buy  both  in  Paris;  the  telescope  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Wines  of  all  descriptions 
can  now  be  found  at  Alexandria,  although 
something  might  be  saved  if  coming  dinct 
Arom  ManeiUes ;  and  Marsala,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  some  a  good  wine  on  the  Kile, 
can  be  purdiased  at  a  low  price  at  Malta. 
Kearly  every  thing  requisite  for  the  travel- 
er may  now  be  obtain^  in  Cairo,  although 
at  a  sli^it  advance.  The  Iiatakia  tobacco^ 
which  is  tbe  bett  that  grows,  had  bettor  be 
purchased  in  Alexandria,  if  yon  smoke. 

Do  not  make  any  engagement  with  a 
dragoman  until  you  arrive  at  Caire ;  ytm 
will  find  them  better  there.  The  regular 
price  of  a  dragoman  per  day  in  Alexandria 
is  five  fhmcs  or  sixteen  piastres.  Aehmet 
Talem,  who  may  be  found  at  the  Hotel  de 
TEurope,  or  on  board  the  steamer  after  its 
arrival,  is  very  intelligent  and  trustworthy. 
The  author  employed  him  during  his  stay 
in  Alexandria,  and  liked  him  much. 

As  one  has  plenty  of  time  for  reading 
on  the  Kile,  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  such 
literature  as  you  best  enjoy,  either  at  Lon- 
don or  Paris,  although  a  fair  stock  may  be 
found  both  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  For 
works  on  Egypt,  buy  Wilkinson's  "An- 
cient Egyptians,'*  **  Modem  Egyptians," 
and  *< Survey  of  Thebes;"  Pococke  and 
Hamilton's ''Eg>pt." 

From  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  distance  131 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  100  piastres  = 
$5  00 ;  time,  express  train,  4  hours  38  min- 
utes ;  other  trains,  6  and  7  hours. 

At  Benba  you  change  cars  for  ItmaUiOf 
StteZf  and  Zazasig, 


CAIRO. 

Cairo — ^whence  all  boats  now  start  to 
make  the  ascent  of  the  Kile,  nothing  below 
that  deserving  particular  notice— contains 
a  population  of  400,000  inhabitants.  The 
hotels  are  Sk^)kerd'$  and  the  Hotel  du  Ml-- 
fine  house  and  obliging  landlord.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  house  first  mentioned  (opposite 
the  magnificent  space  or  square  of  Esbeki- 
yeh)  abounds  in  amusing  scenes,  and  the 
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excitement  going  on  before  the  door  from 
morning  till  night,  to  those  who  are  fond 
of  fan  lund  amusement,  is  immense. 

Take  a  8m:ve3r  of  the  scene:  dragomans 
—black,  yellow,  and  white — splendidly 
dressed  in  lowing  trowsers,  silk  and  satin 
vests,  embroidered  jadcets,  and  immense 
torbims,  qnarrding  with  the  donkey-own- 
ers, who  are  qoazreling  and  finding  fknlt 
witili  the  donkey -drivers,  who  are  doing 
the  same  with  the  donkeys.  The  traveler 
threatens  to  belabor  the  dragoman,  the 
dragoman  does  belabor  the  owner,  the  own- 
er belabors  the  boy,  and  the  boy  the  don- 
key, and  none  of  them  seem  to  care  much 
for  it.  Add  to  this  half  a  dozen  mounts 
banks;  a  dozen  dealers  in  relics,  tnrfoans, 
and  handkerchieft ;  fifty  dogs,  one  of  whom 
is  playing  circus  with  a  monkey  on  his 
ba^;  a  snake-charmer,  with  a  bagful  of 
immense  snakes,  all  standing  erect  (if  a 
snake  can  stand},  with  fiuigs  protruding, 
ready  to  make  a  plonge  at  their  conquer- 
or, who  offers  to  swallow  any  one  of  them 
for  a  shilling,  and  you  have  a  faint  idea  of 
what  is  daily  going  on  in  fhmt  of  Shep- 
herd's hotel.  Prices  are  less  than  at  Alex- 
andria, $2  50  per  day;  service  and  candles, 
no  chiurge. 

Cairo  is  called  Mugr  by  the  natives :  it 
is  properly  El-Kahireh,  *'  The  Victorious," 
having  beim  founded  by  the  Arab  conquer- 
ors of  Egypt,,  which  event  took  place  in  the 
year  970  A.D.  It  is  situated  near  the  right 
or  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  20  miles 
above  the  apex  of  its  delta.  It  is  seeond 
only  to  Constantinople  in  size  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan world,  and  is  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  pacha  and  the  seat  of  his  gov- 
ernment. 

We  would  advise  the  traveler  to  make 
his  first  visit  to  the  CHadel,  firom  whence 
he  will  get  an  idea  of  the  bearings  of  the 
diflRsrent  objects  of  cuiioeity,  and  be  aUe 
to  move  round  the  city  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  dragoman,  to  whom,  at  present, 
he  most  be  indebted  for  his  latitude  and 
longitude.  On  your  way  to  and  from  the 
citadel  you  will  visit  the  mosque  of  Tay- 
]o6n,  the  oldest  in  the  city,  the  mosque  of 
Sultan  Hassan,  the  splendid  mosque  of  Me- 
hemet  All,  the  pacha^s  palace,  and  bazar  of 
Ghor6«h. 

From  the  citadel  is  displayed  a  magnifi- 
cent panofama.  To  the  east  are  seen  the 
obdisk  of  Heliopolis  and  the  tombs  of  the 


Mamelukes ;  to  the  south  the  lofty  quar- 
ries of  Mount  Mokattem,  with  ruined  cas- 
tles, mouldering  domes,  and  the  remains 
of  other  edifices ;  southwest  and  west  are 
the  grand  aqueduct,  mosques,  and  mina- 
rets, the  Nile,  the  ruins  of  old  Cairo,  and 
the  island  and  groves  of  Bhoda ;  beyond 
the  river,  on  the  southwest,  the  town  Ghi- 
zeh,  amid  groves  of  sycamore,  fig,  and  palm 
trees;  still  more  remote,  the  pyramids  of 
Ghizeh  and  Sakkara,  and  beyond  these  the 
great  Libyan  desert  In  the  nortiiem  di- 
rection may  be  seen  the  green  plains  of  the 
delta,  sprinkled  with  white  edifices;  and 
to  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  spectator 
is  the  city  of  Cairo,  with  iMrfiur  hmtdred 
mosques,  whose  sunlit  domes  are  {listening 
in  the  sun.  It  is  a  never-to-be-fiirgotten 
sight.  And  at  your  feet  the  spot  made 
memorable  by  Emin  Bey,  who  escaped  dur- 
ing the  well-known  massacre  of  the  Mame- 
lukes by  leaping  his  horse  a  frightfhl  dis- 
tance firom  the  top  of  the  wall. 

The  circumstances  of  the  massacre  were 
these :  Early  in  the  spring  of  1811,  Mehe- 
met  Ali,  who  by  his  genius  and  daring  had 
caused  himself  to  be  appointed  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  was  obliged  to  be  at  Suez,  to  super- 
intend the  preparations  for  his  Arabian  ex- 
pedition to  displace  the  Wah&bees,  who  had 
driven  the  Turks  from  the  Holy  Land  of 
Arabia,  Mecca,  and  Medina.  While  there, 
he  received  information  that  the  Mameluke 
chiefs,  jealous  of  his  power,  intended  to 
waylay  him  on  his  return  from  Suez.  In- 
stead of  remaining  until  the  next  day,  as 
was  expected,  he  started  that  night  on  a 
dromedary,  and  in  ten  hours,  before  the 
break  of  day,  with  four  out  of  his  eighteen 
attendants,  he  entered  Cairo,  tlie  distance 
bemg  80  miles!  This,  with  other  plots 
and  intrigues  of  the  Mamelukes  whidi  he 
had  disoovered,  determined  him  to  exter- 
minate all  who  could  be  found.  The  day 
fixed  for  the  ceremony  of  investing  hb  son, 
Toosoom  Pasha,  with  command  of  the  army 
was  the  Ist'of  March,  Idll.  All  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  were  invited  to  be  present. 
When  the  ceremony  was  over  they  mount- 
ed their  horses,  but,  on  reaching  the  gates, 
they  found  them  closed.  A  suspicion  of 
treachery  immediately  flashed  across  their 
minds,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  shower 
of  balls  from  behind  the  ramparts.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Emin  Bey,  who  took 
the  foarful  leap  alluded  to  above,  every 
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Boul  perished.  A  procUmation  was  then 
issued  to  extenninate  every  Mameluke 
fband  in  the  dty.  Ibrahim  Bey,  with  450 
of  his  followers,  perished  in  the  citadel,  and 
neariy  800  in  the  city. 

Cairo  is  sorrounded  by  walls,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  groves  of 
mimosas  and  palm-trees.  The  interior  of 
the  town  presents  a  bustling  and  animated 
scene  of  traffic,  in  which  Oriental  manners 
and  appearances  are  more  correctly  pre- 
served, and  more  vividly  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  the  stranger,  than  in  any  other  great 
dty  of  the  East  in  the  present  day,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Damascus.  The  dv- 
iliziBg  influences  of  the  West  have  not 
wholty  ^stroyed  the  charm  of  Oriental 
costnmes  and  manners,  and  the  bazars  still 
retain  that  poetry  and  romance  which  looks 
you  in  the  face  from  out  every  page  ci  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

The  houses  are  solidly  constructed  and 
lofty,  being  mostly  two  stories  high.  The 
roohf  which  are  flat,  serve  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  are  the  resort  of  the  £unily 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Most  consid- 
erable houses  indose  an  open,  nnpaved 
court,  into  which  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  prindpal  apartments  open.  The 
fhmt  doors  of  the  larger  houses  are  hand- 
somely canned,  painted,  decorated  with 
Arabic  inscriptions,  and  ftomished  with  iron 
knockers  and  wooden  locks.  The  court- 
yard and  ground  commonly  contain  wells 
and  fountfdns,  and  sometimes  a  hall,  hand- 
somely fitted  up,  where  the  master  of  the 
house  receives  visitors.  The  upper  apait^ 
nients  are  those  of  the  women  and  children. 
The  mode  of  building  houses  in  Cairo  is 
such  that,  with  tiie  narrowness  of  the 
street,  they  nearly  meet  at  the  top,  each 
stoiy  projecting  beyond  that  immediately 
below  it.  This  is,  however,  common  in 
many  towns  in  hot  climates,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  obtaining  greater  coolness ;  and  in 
neariy  all  business  streets  the  small  portion 
of  blue  sky  is  shut  out  by  mats,  awnings, 
or  boards.  Under  these  canopies  the  peo- 
ple gather  to  smoke  and  gosdp,  ever  and 
anon  pushed  one  side  by  a  train  of  solemn 
camels,  who,  with  nose  erect,  thread  their 
noisdess  way ;  here  the  shopkeeper  reclines 
listlessly  in  his  8  X 10  stall,  some  lying  half 
asleep,  while  others  are  stretched  in  pro- 
found repose,  all  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  a  dimate  as  delightful  as  it  is  salutary. 
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The  city  is  divided  into  different  quar- 
ters, separated  from  each  other  by  gates, 
which  are  closed  at  night.  There  is  tho 
Copt  quarter,  the  Jews'  quarter,  and  tho 
Franks'  quarter.  By  this  latter  name  all 
Europeans  are  known  in  Cairo..  There  is 
a  gate-keeper  to  each  gate,  who  is  obliged 
to  open  to  every  proper  person  carrying  a 
lamp.  There  being  no  public  lamps  in 
the  city,  every  person  qut  after  dark  is 
obliged  by  law  to  cany  one. 

The  number  of  dogs  in  Cahro  is  fully 
equal  to  those  in  Constantinople,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  city,  and  their 
habits  are  very  similar.  They  are  more 
divided  into  republics  than  in  Constantino- 
ple, and  woe  betide  the  ^  foreign"  dog  who 
crosses  the  frontier  line.  He  is  inumedi- 
atdy  attacked  by  the  entire  tribe;  andif  he 
succeeds  in  getting  into  his  own  territoiy 
again,  he  immediately  turns  on  his  pur- 
suers, with  the  confidence  that,  being  on 
his  ** native  heath,"  he  is  safe  from  harm, 
and  ready  to  assume  the  ofibnsivet. 

The  prindpal  buildings  of  Cairo  neariy 
all  date  from  the  reign  of  the  Arabs  and 
the  andent  sultans  of  Egypt.     We  must 
except,  however,  the  Mosqtte  tfMekemet 
A  U,  recently  finished,    tt  is  situated  in  the 
citadel,  and  is  fully  equal  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  Con8tantiiio]de.    ^e  ceOing 
is  divided  into  one  large  dome  in  the  cen- 
tre, surrounded  by  four  half  domes  of  tiie 
same  size,  at  the  four  comers  of  which  aro 
four  smaller  domes.    On  the  side  toward 
Mecca  is  another  half  dome  the  size  of  the 
first.    The  cdnmns,  which  are  very  beaa- 
tiltil,  have  ornamental  capitals  supporting 
round  arches.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
interior  is  of  Oriental  alabaster,  and  the 
general  effect  is  superb.     The  citadel  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Acropo- 
lis of  the  andent  Egyptian  Babylon,  wfai^ 
occupied  the  site  <^  the  still  more  ancient 
dty  of  Latopolis,  which  dates  abont  tiie 
same  as  Memphis.   In  1824  it  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  explosion  of  the  powder  maga- 
zine, when  nearly  4000  people  perished.   In 
addition  to  the  mosque  of  Mehemet  All,  it 
contains  the  pacha's  palace,  with  a  very 
fine  garden,  his  harem,  the  mint,  the  eoon- 
cil-chamber,  and  arsenid.     The  latter  con- 
tains a  cannon  foundery,  and  manufiustnres 
of  small  arms  and  miliary  equipments. 

Motque  of  tcu^oon.-^ThiB  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  mosques  of  Cairp  for 
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end  reiBoiiB.  First,  it  is  supposed,  at  least 
that  is  the  tradition,  that  the  hill  Kalat-eU 
Kebsh,  on  which  it  was  bnilt,  was  tlie  same 
on  wliich  rested  Noah^s  ark ;  also  the  spot 
where  the  ism  was  sacrifieed  by  Abraham. 
It  is  the  oldest  mosqne  in  E|5l^  having 
been  built  ninety  years  befive  Cairo  was 
foimded,  and  was  not  inclosed  in  that  city 
until  the  time  of  Saladin.  Its  founder  was 
Ahmed  ebn  e*Tayk>6n,  who  was  goremor 
in  Egypt  in  868  A.D.,  and  usurped  the  sot- 
ereignty  in  the  same  3rear.  It  is  the  old- 
est building  now  extant  buUt  with  pointed 
arches,  and  is  said  to  have  been  ooostmct- 
ed  after  the  plan  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca, 
forming,  with  the  mosque  of  Amrou,  in 
old  Cairo,  the  true  type  of  the  primitiTe 
mosques.  It  is  a  luge  square,  on  three 
sides  of  which  are  two  rows  of  columns, 
forming  a  double  gallery  86  fbet  in  depth. 
On  the  fourth  side  of  the  court  are  five  rows 
of  columns,  forming  the  mosque  proper ; 
here  are  the  pulpit  and  reader's  chair.  In 
the  centre  of  the  court  is  the  fountain  of 
ablutions.  Surrounding  the  court  is  an 
outer  wall,  from  the  angles  of  whidi  rise 
four  minarets.  The  call  to  prayer  is  made 
from  the  northwest  minaret,  on  the  outside 
ofwhich  was  built  a  circular  staircase,  that 
the  suUaa  might  be  able  to  ride  to  the  top 
on  horseback.  Hem  may  be  obtained  one 
of  the  finest  views  of  Cairo.  Inanindos- 
ure  in  the  court  of  tlie  mosque  stands  a 
tree,  to  point  out  the  place  where  Noah's 
ark  rested. 

The  M99que  ofStdUm  Hat$an  is  consid- 
ered the  finest  in  Cairo.  The  king  had 
apb  hand  of  the  architect  cut  ofi^  tliat  he 
might  never  be  able  to  construct  another 
like  iL  Its  magnificently  ornamented 
porch,  its  beautiful  and  graoefhl  minaret 
and  extensive  court,  strikes  every  one  with 
admiration.  In  the  back  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  on  which 
rests  a  copy  of  the  Koran.  Above  the  tomb 
are  suspended  three  lamps. 

The  Jfotque  of  SdUm  Kcdaodm,  whkh 
is  attached  to  the  Morastto,  or  Misd-house, 
is  well  worth  a  visit.  The  toml>s  of  him- 
self and  son  are  also  here.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood are  numerous  other  fine  mosques 
nod  tombs  of  caliphs  of  the- same  dynasty. 
Here  also  is  that  of  Sultan  Berkook,  and 
his  wifo  and  daughter.  Here  may  be  seen 
a  fine  illuminated  copy  of  the  Koran  writ- 
ten by  the  latter,  the  Priooess  Fatima. 


Tha  Motguet  tifEl'AsMar.El'Okorte, 
and  ff<u$an  Am  are  all  well  worth  a  visit. 

One  of  the  greatest  curiositieB  to  l>e  seen 
when  on  your  visit  to  the  citadel  is  Beer 
Tutefy  or  ''Joseph's  Well."  It  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  hewn  in  the  rock  by 
the  ancient  Egjrptians,  and  was  discovered 
by  the  Sultan  Saladin  when  erecting  the 
citadel.  It  is  15  foet  in  diameter  and  270 
in  depth,  which  brings  its  iMttom  en  a  level 

with  the  NUe,  ftmn  which  its  water  is  most 
probably  derived.  A  winding  staircase 
leads  to  the  bottom,  where  are  stationed 
two  mules,  whidi  turn  a  wheel  at  the  top ; 
around  the  wheel  a  rope  is  continually  re- 
volving, to  which  are  ikstened  small  earth- 
en jugs  about  four  foet  apart.  They  de- 
scend bottom  up,  go  through  the  water  at 
the  bottom,  come  up  ftril,  and  disduurge  at 
the  top.  Tliis  is  kept  continually  going. 
The  mules  are  changed  every  four  hours. 
At  the  base  of  the  citadel  is  the  inekMore 
where  the  sheik  en  horseback  rides  over 
the  prostrate  forms  of  tlie  pilgrims  after 
tlieir  return  tnm  Mecca,  the  wounded  vic- 
tims believing  the  more  tliey  suffer  the 
more  blessed  they  are. 

There  are  a  number  cipaheet  in  Cairo 
well  worth  a  visit;  the  principal  are  those 
of  Mehemet  AU  and  Ibnthim  Flasha,  Nu£- 
leh  Hiaem,daughterorMehemetAli,and 
Abbas  Pasha. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  baike  at 
Cairo,  though  fow  of  them  are  veiy  mag- 
nificent; they  number  about  70  in  all. 
Although  tiiere  are  over  1000  caf te  in  Cftl- 
ro,  fow  of  them  are  worth  visiting. 

Two  of  the  principal /erfMoi^  of  Cairo 
are  the  Departure  of  the  pilgrims  to  Mec- 
ca, and  thdr  Return.  These  occur  anno- 
ally.  The  number  often  amounts  to  7000 
by  the  time  they  arrive  in  the  territoiy  of 
Mecca,  althougli  in  fimner  years  20,000 
was  not  an  unusual  number. 

Every  true  bdiever  in  the  Prophet  feels 
in  duty  bound,  if  possiljle,  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca  once  during  his  Ufstlme. 
The  prindpal  objects  of  attractwn  in  this 
procession  are  tiie  Mahmd  and  Kievoek, 
The  origin  of  the  former  was  this:  The 
queen  of  Sultan  S41eh  Mohammed,  wisliing 
to  make  the  pilgrimage,  and  wishing  to 
have  the  custom  continued  during  her 
dynasty,  sent  yearly  a  splendid  canopy, 
which  was  Ixvme  by  a  camd  magnifioently 
caparisoned.    The  custom  has  been  con- 
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turned;  and,  although  the  camel  has  no 
rider,  be  is  the  chief  attraction  in  the  pro- 
cession. 

The  cit J  of  Cairo  supplies,  once  a  year, 
the  Kisweh,  or  lining  for  the  Kaaba  of 
Mecca.  It  is  manufactured  of  rich  silk, 
and  splendidly  embroidered  with  gold. 
This  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
procession — the  new  one  going  to  Mecca, 
and  the  old  one  coming^  from  Mecca. 

We  then  have  the  ceremony  of  opening 
the  grand  canal  at  old  Cairo.  This  takes 
place  about  the  middle  of  August,  previous 
to  the  inundation,  when  the  water  has  risen 
sufiiciently  high  to  fill  the  canal  and  its 
tributaries  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 
This  ceremony  is  performed  with  great 
pomp  by  the  governor  of  Cairo.  The  day 
and  night  are  devoted  to  great  rejoicings, 
feastings,  and  illuminations. 

The  fStes  of  Ramadan,  the  birthday  of 
the  Prophet  Mohammed,  his  granddaugh- 
ter Saydeh,  Zayneb,  and  the  **two  Has- 
sans," are  all  celebrated  with  universal  re- 
joicings. 

The  extensive  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes, 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  dty,  are  very  inter- 
esting ;  but,  like  the  Pyramids  and  Colise- 
um at  Rome,  their  material  has  been  car- 
ried away  to  serve  in  the  construction  of 
other  buildings.  To  visit  them,  yon  go 
through  the  principal  gate  of  the  city,  Bab 
e*  Nusr,  or  "Gate  of  Victory,"  which  is 
well  worthy  of  observation. 

South  of  the  city  are  many  very  curious 
and  interesting  tombs,  among  which  are 
those  of  Meheraet  All  and  his  sons,  with 
other  members  of  his  fiunily. 

One  of  the  excursions  taken  by  all  trav- 
elers who  visit  Cairo,  and  which  is  laid 
down  in  all  guide-books,  is  that  to  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  HeHopoUi,  At  the 
risk  of  being  condenmed  by  other  writers 
for  not  poss^sing  sufficient  imagination  to 
make  this  excursion  interesting,  the  au- 
thor, as  well  as  his  companion,  thought 
themselves  **  »oUP *  in  making  it.  If  a  five 
hours'  ride,  which  monopolizes  the  whole 
day,  half  the  distance  through  deep  warm 
sand,  with  a  burning  sun  beaming  down 
npon.your^ead,  you  wish  to  travel  to  see 
a  column  such  as  you  see  at  Alexandria, 
Constantinople,  Paris,  or  Rome,  why,  well 
and  good,  go  I  It  may  be  said,  **  But  the 
aacientdtyofHeliopolis  stood  here."  We 
think  it  was  Shelley  who  said  there  is  not 
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a  spot  of  land  upon  the  habitable  globe  on 
which  a  city  has  not  stood ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  this  single  obelisk,  there  is 
not  a  stone  a  foot  square  indieating  the 
ruin  of  any  thing  here.  To  be  sure,  yoa 
pass  the  sycamore-tree  under  which  it  is 
said  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  rest- 
ed when  they  fled  into  Egypt,  and  where 
they  turned  the  salt  and  muddy  water  of 
a  fbnntain  near  by  into  a  sweet  and  limpid 
source.  It  was  here  ^so  that  the  French, 
under  Kleber,  defeated  the  Turks,  March 
19,  1800.  The  sycamore-tree  is  covered 
with  names  which  nobody  reads.  The 
obelisk  at  Heliopolis  is  about  70  fett  high 
above  the  pedestal,  0  feet  2  inches  In  di- 
ameter. Heliopolis,  though  very  cele- 
brated, was  a  town  of  small  sise,  not  cov- 
ering over  16  acres,  according  to  the  cir- 
cuit of  its  walls. 

Since  the  erection  of  this  obelisk  by 
Osirtasen,  8600  years  ago,  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile  have  raised  the  surface  of  the 
soil  25  fset  above  the  obeUak's  base,  and, 
in  addition,  it  is  of  course  supposed  it  was 
erected  on  a  mound  of  considerable  emi^ 
nenoe,  as  was  and  is  still  the  custom  In 
Egypt. 

The  excursion  to  tiie  palace  and  gardens 
of  8ho6bra  is  very  interesting.  They  are 
situated  about  four  miles  from  the  dty. 
The  road  leadmg  to  them  is  about  120  feet 
wide,  shaded  all  the  way  with  beantiftil 
acacia-trees,  planted  by  Mehemet  All  about 
fifty  years  ago. 

In  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  garden, 
redolent  with  the  perfume  of  roses,  gerani- 
ums, and  orange-blossoms,  stands  a  fount- 
ain iadosed  by  a  covered  corridor ;  the  in- 
closore  is  about  800  feet  square,  filled  with 
water.  The  balustrades  surrounding  the 
fountain  are  of  beautiful  Carrara  mMble, 
and  the  water  issues  out  of  the  mouths  of 
some  forty  alligators.  The  corridor,  or  pi- 
azsa  running  round  the  water,  is  beauti- 
fully paved  with  marble.  At  each  comer 
of  the  square  is  a  room  fitted  up  with  di- 
vans ;  one  Is  the  billiard-room,  where  there 
is  an  excellent  foil-length  portrait  ot  Mo- 
"hemet  All ;  the  next  the  reception-room ; 
next,  dining  apartment :  this  latter  is  most 
magnificent;  and  in  the  last  comer  the 
offices  of  the  guard.  This  is  the  play- 
ground of  the  members  of  the  pacha*s  ha- 
rem. In  the  corridor  we  found  numerous 
ingenious  wagons,  woriced  by  the  feet  and 
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guided  by  the  band,  capable  of  being  pro- 
pelled around  the  piasaa  with  great  rapid- 
ity. In  the  water  are  small  boats,  where 
some  of  the  members  of  the  harem  row 
races  with  the  wagoners  on  the  piasza, 
while  the  pacha  reclines,  snrroanded  by 
bit  fiiTorite  wives,  in  the  centre-  of  the 
fbuntain,  separated  from  the  others  by  a 
wall  of  rising  and  fUling  water  issued  from 
the  mouths  of  the  marble  alligators,  while 
the  black  slaves  hurry  here  and  there  at- 
tending to  the  orders  of  their  mistresses. 

Qose  to  this  building,  in  the  same  gar- 
den, is  anotlier  splendid  kiosk,  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  pacha's  brothers.  It 
is  built  on  an  elevation,  and  commands  a 
lovely  view  of  the  garden,  Nile,  and  sur- 
loonding  scenery.  The  prindpal  apart- 
ment contains  alovely  fountain  hi  the  cen- 
tre; tiiOi  walls,  floor,  and  all  the  surround- 
ings are  of  Oriental  alabaster.  In  the  only 
bedroom  in  the  building,  which  is  small, 
we  found  several  musical  instruments,  gui- 
tar, flute,  etc,  with  a  small  but  well-se- 
leeted  libraiy  of  our  best  authors,  in  En- 
glish, French,  and  Italian.  Flowers  sur- 
rounded the  library  in  ev«ry  direction, 
making  the  bahny  atmosphere  fragrant 
with  their  perftame.  The  sparkling  fount- 
ains, marble  floors,  arabesque  ceOings,  and 
fngtant  gardens  make  ^is  place  indeed 
an  earthly  pandise,  creating  a  longing  de- 
aire  in  the  beholder  to  revel  forever  amid 
its  beauties.  Contiguous  to  this  garden  an 
immense  palace  is  hi  process  of  erection ; 
it  is  intended  Ibr  a  huem.  The  oranges 
here  are  the  most  delicious  of  their  species. 

A  very  fine  excursion  may  be  made  to 
the  top  of  the  mountains  of  MohaUem,  to 
see  the  petrified  forest  or  wood ;  the  dis- 
tance is  about  six  mQes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  excursions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  is  that  to  oU  Cairo 
and  the  island  of  JSAocfa^-deli^itftil  not 
only  from  the  many  interesting  places  you 
pee,  but  for  the  enchanting  ride  and  the  cu- 
rious people  you  meet. 

Old  Cairo  was  fbunded  A.D.  688  by  the 
conqueror  of  the  Romans,  Amer  ebn  eVAs, 
where  he  also  built  a  mosque  that  still 
bears  his  name.  The  Boman  fortress  or 
station  was  close  by,  and  was  built  on  the 
Bite  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  Babylon. 
This  fbitress  was  of  great  strength,  and 
withstood  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs  for 
seven  months.    The  mosque  of  Omar  is 
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very  large,  and  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition; near  the  door  are  two  columns, 
about  ten  inches  apart ;  these  were  former- 
ly the  test  of  a  true  believer  in  the  Prophet. 
Any  person  not  being  able  to  pass  between 
them  was  set  down  as  an  infidel ;  they  now 
say  it  is  a  specific  care  for  the  rheumatism 
to  pass  through.  There  is  a  Greek  con- 
vent here,  built  over  the  house  occupied  by 
Joseph,  the  Virgin,  and  the  infknt  Christ. 
The  Virgin's  chair,  and  numerous  relics 
in  the  way  of  domestic  utensils,  are  shown. 
In  a  side  room  they  exhibit  a  font  in  which 
they  say  the  Savior  was  baptised  I  Oar 
donkey-boy,  in  describing  it,  said,  "When 
Christ  little  boy  he  Mussulman ;  fill  him 
water,  dip  little  boy  in,  he  come  out  Chris- 
tian :  water  no  do  little  boy  good."  Old 
Cairo  on  the  river  is  a  place  of  great  bus- 
tle and  activity. 

From  Cairo  you  cross  to  the  island  of 
Roda  or  Hkoda;  it  is  about  two  miles  in 
length,  contains  some  beautifhl  gardens, 
which  are  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Cairenes. 
It  also  contains  a  powder  magazine  and  the 
Nilometer,  which  latter  adjoins  the  palace 
and  harem  of  Hassan  Pacha.  The  NOome- 
ler  is  a  graduated  pillar,  about  40  feet  in 
height,  placed  in  a  well  15  foet  wide,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  covered  by  an  elegant 
wooden  dome,  which  was  erected  some  ten 
years  since,  the  former  stone  one  having 
been  thrown  down  by  accident.  The  low- 
est height  the  water  ever  rises  here  is  82 
feet;  40  is  perfect,  but  42  would  do  im- 
mense injury  to  the  country.  The  upper 
end  of  Bhoda  is  a  lovely  spot,  and  has  al- 
ways been  occupied  as  one  oif  the  residences 
of  the  rulers  of  Egypt.  On  this  spot,  ac- 
cording to  traditicm,  Thermusfe,  daughter 
of  Pharaoh,  found  the  infont  Moses  in  the 
bulrushes. 

A  short  distance  down  the  rivw  you 
come  to  the  village  of  the  Dervishes,  whose 
most  remarkable  style  of  worship  is  well 
worth  a  visit  to  behold. 

We  reserve  the  most  interesting  excur- 
sion,  that  to  the  Pyramids,  to  the  last,  for 
this  reason:  after  you  have  made  the  ascent 
to  the  top,  rode  there  and  back  again,  you 
will  neither  want  to  walk  nor  ride  for  sev- 
eral days  to  come! 

We  would  recommend  travelers  to  make 
an  excursion  fhmi  Cairo  to  the  Pyramids, 
instead  of  from  their  boat  in  going  up  the 
Nile,  for  various  reasons*    T^  dirtance  as 
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the  crow  flies  from  old  Cairo  U  about  six 
miles,  bat  in  tlie  months  of  November  and 
Deoembti*,  at  the  time  yisits  are  generally 
made,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  detour  of 
the  dike,  which  makes  the  wholo  distance 
going  and  coming  nearly  28  miles  frtmi 
Cairo ;  add  to  that  the  ascent  and' descent 
of  Cheops,  the  visit  to  the  interior,  the  walk 
from  the  boat  np  the  hill,  walking  throngh 
the  sand  to  the  Sphinz,  and  yon  have  a 
hard  day's  work  before  yon,  divided  thus : 
11  miles  donkey  ridhig^--Udies  had  better 
take  a  carriage  to  old  Cairo;  thatwiUgive 
them  bat  8  miles  donkey  riding— 2  miles 
boating,  and  1  mile  walking.  After  leav- 
ing Gliizeh  you  would  imagine  the  Pyim- 
mids  were  not  over  a  mile  distant ;  sncfais 
the  clearness  of  the  noon-day  air  of  Egypt, 
and  so  immensely  do  their  figures  stand  out 
in  the  distant  view. 

Lady  travelers  of  much  bashfnlness  will 
find  considerably  to  condemn  in  the  boat^ 
men  and  guides  with  whom  they  may  this 
day  be  brought  in  contact.  One  garment 
alone  has  civilization  devoted  to  their  use, 
and  that  often  the  most  ragged  apology  for 
one;  in  foct,  during  the  author's  visit,  and 
that  in  the  company  of  ladies,  he  noticed 
these  fUll-grown  men  without  the  apology 
at  all. 

The  Pyramids  seem  equally  large  at  a 
distance  ofsix  miles  as  at  one.  Arrived  at 
the  base  of  the  great  P3rramid  of  Cheops, 
and  seeing  the  enormous  siae  of  the  masses 


of  stone  of  wliich  it  is  composed,  the  sense 
of  awe  produced  by  these  edifices  is  still 
farther  increased. 

In  addition  to  the  three  great  Pyramids 
liere,  there  are  three  small  ones  standing 
beside  Cheops,  and  three  small  ones  beside 
the  third.  The  second  and  third  are  sur- 
rounded by  traces  of  square  indosures, 
and  are  approached  thron^^  enormous 
masses  of  ruins,  as  if  of  son*  great  temple, 
while  the  first  is  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  long  rows  of  massive  tombs. 

By  an  examination  of  the  smooth  casing 
of  t^e  top  of  the  second  Pyramid,  and  the 
magnificent  granite  blocks  which  form  the 
lower  stages  of  the  third,  we  can  imagine 
what  they  must  all  have  been  fitmi  top  to 
bottom.  The  highly-polilhed  granite  blocks 
which  we  see  in  the  interior  of  the  great 
Pyramid,  was  no  doubt  the  same*material 
which  composed  its  casing,  and  that  the 
whole  was  covered  with  sculptuves.  In 
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the  distance  we  see  tiie  groups  of  Aboo- 
Sir,  Sakkara,  and  Dashur.  In  short,  tho 
whole  country  seems  a  vast  cemetery,  which 
extends  all  idong  the  western  ridge  for  20 
miles  behind  Memphis. 

C%eqp«,  or  the  Great  Pyramid,  stands 
forthest  north,  and  is  the  one  usuiBlly  as- 
cended and  entered  by  travelers.  It  is  780 
feet  high,  rising  firom  a  base  which  mtes- 
ures  764  feet  e^eh  way,  and  which  covers 
eleven  acres  of  ground  I  It  is  estimated 
that  Cheops  had  employed  100,000  men  for 
ten  years  to  make  the  canseway  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Pyramid  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  tiie  stone,  and  860,000  men 
twenty  years  to  build  the  monument  1  To 
have  some  conception  of  the  immense  size 
of  this  Pyramid,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  tower  of  Strasbourg,  the  highest  in  Eu- 
rope, is  but  462  feet  in  height,  and  the  eu- 
pok  of  St.Peter's  in  Borne  429  feet 

Dr.  Lepsius  states,  after  his  numerous 
researches  in  regard  to  the  Pyramids,  that 
their  construction  began  in  the  centre  and 
was  developed  externally,  after  the  man- 
ner of  sapwood  in  trees.  Thus  a  pyramid 
of  medium  size  was  first  constructed,  and 
successive  layers  were  then  added  to  it, 
eadi  layer  measnring  sixteen  or  eighteen 
fbet  in  thickness,  and  increasing  the  pyra- 
mid in  size  and  c^evatkm.  To  understand 
this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  each 
prince  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  immedi- 
ately after  his  ascension  to  the  throne,  be- 
gan the  construction  of  a  p3rrBmidical  tomb, 
but  always  of  moderate  porportions,  to  in- 
sure its  achievement  in  case  of  his  death. 
So  long  as  the  reign  ocmtinued,  however, 
new  layers  were  gradually  added,  so  that 
the  size  of  a  pjrramid  depended  on  the 
length  of  the  monarch's  reign.  Thus  it 
may  be  understood  why  some  are  of  such 
immense  proportk>ns,  while  others  remain 
still  in  an  embryo  state.  On  the  death  of 
the  kings,  the  Pyramids  were  enveloped  in 
hard-p^hed  stones,  which  hid  the  grsd** 
tions  of  tiie  stones,  and  covered,  at  the  same 
time,  the  entrance  to  the  gallery  leading  to 
the  sepulchral  chamber.  This  explanation 
is  justified  by  well-known  fiuts  posterior  to 
the  monarchy,  as  the  tombs^  Upper  Egypt 
present  the  same  peculiarity. 

The  sheik  at  the  Pyramids  ftunisbes  two 
Arab  guides  to  help  to  make  the  ascent; 
exercise  yourself  as  little  as  possible ;  mske 
them  do  all  the  work;  each  guide  wUl take 
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joa  by  tk  hand ;  when  half  way  up,  tbere 
is  A  hollow  in  the  oorner  of  the  Pyramid 
where  yon  may  rest,  and  where  your  guides 
will  indirectly  indicate  your  life  is  in  tiieir 
hands,  and  directly  demand  backikeetk. 
Ton  IttTing  to  pay  the  sheik  one  dollar  for 
their  servioes,  will  yon  refhse  as  directed  ? 
No  1  nine  chances  out  often,  you  giye  them 
something,  as  yon  know  a  tittle  iUp^  and 
where  would  you  be?  Well,  ^n  give 
them  some  baektkeetkf  when  you  get  to 
the  top  they  will  shout  and  jump,  and  clap 
yon  on  the  back,  feel  your  legs,  and  ^'good 
roassar,"  **  strong  massar,"  **gi  mi  back- 
aheesh."  Then  you '*<al»«NNe(ibti^,**  feel 
good,  look  down  at  the  glorious  landsciqM 
spread  before  you,  and— ^  em  baekikeeikj 
and  the  chances  are,  while  you  Mie  in  the 
queen's  or  king's  chamber,  or  down  the 
well,  they  get  something  more  from  you. 
If  you  tell  them,  when  yon  get  through 
with  them  you  will  giro  them  something, 
they  will  tell  you  *'  the  sheik  wfll  take  it 
away  if  he  sees." 

The  summit  is  a  platform  about  82  feet 
square,  but  was  formerly  much  smaller  be- 
fore the  layer  which  hid  the  gradations  was 
employed  by  the  caliphs  in  the  construction 
of  Oahro.  The  view  ftom  the  top  is  veiy 
fine.  Before  yon  may  be  seen  the  Nile 
winding  its  wi^  through  a  carpet  of  ver- 
dure, on  which  are  scattered  the  villages  of 
Ghiseh,  Fostk,  and  Bonlak,  and  farther  on 
rises  Cairo  with  its  minarets. 

The  entrance  to  the  Pyramids  Is  invari- 
aUy  on  the  northern  side.  In  the  Great 
Pyramid  we  enter  and  descend  through  the 
gallery  at  an  angle  of  twen^-five  degrees 
until  we  arrive  at  a  large  block  of  granite 
which  obstructs  the  passage.  Up  one  side 
of  this  we  are  helped  l^  the  attending 
Arabs,  and  continue  in  another  gallery, 
which  rises  at  about  the  same  angle  that 
the  other  declined.  The  length  of  tiiis 
rising  corridor  is  about  118  feet,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  is  much  enlarged,  and  divides 
into  two  galleries.  One  of  these  is  hori- 
sontal,  and  leads  to  the  Chamber  t^tke 
Queeii,  Betnzning  to  the  pobit  where  the 
patha  divide,  a  large  opening  may  be  seen 
on  one  side,  called  the  Well;  it  was  fermer- 
ly  a  gallery  of  communication  witili  a  lower 
corridor,  but  is  now  partially  closed.  Of 
the  two  galleries  whkh  we  have  just  men* 
tioned,  the  seoond  is  called  the  (TraMi  Gal- 
lery, and  rises  to  the  centre  of  the  PsQDamId, 


until  It  reaches  a  vestibule  leading  to  the 
Chamber  of  ike  SareopkaguM,  Here  the  roy- 
al remains  were  deposited.  The  sarcopha- 
gus, of  red  granite,  still  remains,  but  lelic- 
hunters  have  proved  too  much  for  H ;  it  is 
fest  disappearing  under  their  Vandal  touch. 
'Tis  said  that  Mehemet  Ali  remarked  that, 
when  Europeans  were  censuring  the  Turks 
for  their  ignorance  in  destroying  so  many 
relics  of  antiquity,  they  set  a  very  bad  ex- 
ample to  those  of  whom  they  complain. 

The  eecond  Pyramid  was  bnflt  by  Sen- 
Saophis,  son  of  Cheops  or  Saophis,  206S 
years  B.C.  Its  base  is  690  feet  square  and 
447  high.  It  was  first  opened  in  the  year 
1200  by  the  Sultan  El-Aziz-Othman,  son 
of  Saladin.  An  inscription  to  that  effect 
may  be  found  in  the  sepulchral  chamber ; 
the  entrance  was  dosed,  however,  Immedi- 
ately afterward.  Belzoniwasthefintwho^ 
in  1816,  discovered  the  gallery  leading  to 
the  central  cave,  but  the  sarcophagus  then 
contained  nothing  but  earth.  On  the  up- 
per portion  of  this  pyramid,  tiie  outer  cov- 
ering of  pdbhed  stones  still  remains,  mak- 
ing U  very  difficult  of  ascent. 

The  iMrd  Pyramd^  built  by  Mencheres, 
is  888  feet  square  at  the  base  and  208  feet 
high.  This  Pyramid,  like  the  second,  was 
opened  and  shut  in  the  time  of  the  caliphs. 
Colonel  Wyse  was  the  first  to  re-ezplore 
the  Interior  in  1887.  There  Is  but  one 
chamber  in  this  Pynmid,  in  whidi  was 
found  a  stone  sarcophagus :  tills  was  lost 
In  a  vessel  going  to  England ;  but  a  wood- 
en coffin  and  a  mummy  found  in  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  chamber  are  now  in  tiie 
British  Museum. 


A  short  distance  from  the  Pyramids  is 
the  8phm» — as  much  greater  than  all  other 
sphinxes  as  the  Pyramids  are  greater  than 
all  other  tombs.  It  is  now  so  covered  with 
sand  that  the  only  human  part — the  head 
and  body  are  visible.  The  whole  figure 
Is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fore  paws,  and  worked  smooth. 
The  cap,  or  royal  helmet  of  Egypt,  has 
been  removed,  but  the  shape  of  the  top  of 
the  head  explains  how  it  was  arranged. 
The  Sphinx  was  a  local  deity  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  was  treated  by  all  in  former 
times  with  divine  honors.  Immediately  un- 
der his  breast  an  altar  stood,  and  the  smoko 
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of  the  auep&et  went  up  into  the  gigmntic 

nostrils,  now  vanished  from  his  lace.    The 

size  of  the  Sphinx,  as  given  by  Pliny,  is, 

height,  143  feet ;  circomierenoe  round  the 

forehead,  102  feet.     The  paws  of  the  ko- 

nine  part  extended  50  feet  in  front.     An 

inscription  cot  on  one  of  the  paws  has  been 

translated  by  Dr.  Young: 

^^Thy  fonn  fUipeadoiu  here  the  gods  have 
placed, 
Sparing  each  ipot  of  hanreft-bearlng  land ; 
And  with  tfa&i  woDdrona  woric  of  art  hare 


The  roeky  isle  encumbered  once  with  nod; 

And  near  thj  Pyramids  have  bid  thee  atand : 
Not  that  fierce  ^hinx  that  Thebes  erewliile 
Isld  waste, 

Bat  great  Latona*i  lervant,  mild  and  bland ; 
WatcUng  that  prince  beloved  who  fills  the 

throne 
Of  Bsypt'i  plains,  and  calls  the  NDe  Ma  own. 
TItat  heavenly  monarch  (who  his  foea  dcAea), 
like  Vulcan  powerfoL,  and  like  Pallas  wiae.** 

It  is  generally  understood  that  sphinx- 
es were  the  giant  representatives  and 
guards  of  royalty.  How  appropriate  a 
guard  this  Sphinx  of  Sphinxes  is  to  these 
tombe  of  tombe !  Though  mutilated  and 
defaced,  the  lonely  Sphinx  still  possesses 
a  strange  and  weird  beauty. 

"  Comely  the  creaturo  is,  but  the  come- 
liness is  not  of  this  world.  The  once  wor- 
shiped beast  is  a  deformity  and  a  monster 
to  this  generation ;  and  yet  you  can  see 
that  those  lips,  so  thick  and  heavy,  were 
feshioned  according  to  some  ancient  mode 
of  beauty,  some  mode  of  beauty  now  for- 
gotten^forgotten  because  that  Greece  drew 
forth  Cytherea  from  the  flashing  foam  of 
the  ^gean,  and  in  her  image  created  new 
forms  of  beauty,  and  made  it  a  law  among 
men  that  the  short  and  proudly-wreathed 
lip  should  stand  for  the  sign  and  main 
condition  of  loveliness  through  all  genera- 
tions to  come.  Yet  still  there  lives  on 
the  race  of  those  who  were  beautiful  in  the 
fashion  of  the  elder  world,  and  Christian 
girb  of  Coptic  blood  will  look  on  yon  with 
the  sad,  serious  gaze,  and  kiss  your  chari- 
table hand  with  the  big  pouting  lips  of  the 
yeiy  Sphinx. 

"  Laugh  and  mock  if  yon  will  at  the 
worship  of  stone  idob,  but  mark  ye  this, 
ye  breakers  of  images,  that  in  one  regard 
the  stone  idol  bears  awful  semblance  of 
Deity — unchangefulness  in  the  midst  of 
change— the  same  seeing,  will,  and  intent, 
forever  and  ever  inexorible!  Upon  ancient 
dynasties  of  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  kings ; 
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upon  Greek  and  BmBan,  upon  Arab  and  OU 
toman  conquerors ;  npon  Napoleon  dream- 
ing of  an  Eastern  empire;  upon  battle 
and  pestflence ;  npon  the  ffiateleas  misery 
of  the  Egyptian  race;  vpoo  keen-eyed 
travelers,  Herodotus  yesterday  and  War- 
burton  to-day;  upon  all  and  more,  this 
unworldly  Sphinx  haa  watdied  and  watch- 
ed, like  a  Provideaee,  with  the  same  earn- 
est eyes  and  the  same  sad,  tranquil  mien; 
and  we  shall  die,  and  Islam  shall  wither 
away,  and  stUl  that  sle^ileas  rock  will  lie 
watching  and  watching  the  works  of  a 
new,  busy  race  with  tfaMe  same  aad,  earn- 
est eyes  and  the  same  tianqail  mien  ever- 
lasting. You  dare  not  mock  at  the  Sphinx.'* 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Sphinx,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  distinguishable  only  by 
a  few  mounds  and  shapeless  heaps  of  ruins, 
stood  the  for-^uned  ancient  ci^  of  Mem- 
/»ftw,  once  the  capital  of  Egypt.  The  vil- 
lage of  Mitraheny  now  occupies  a  por- 
tion 4>(  ita  site.  An  exoursioQ  ndght  be 
made  to  this  village  firom  the  Pyramids  to 
see  the  oolosaas  of  Bemeses,  tiie  vaahed 
tomb,  and  the  Pyramids  of  Sakkara  and 
Aboo-Sh*. 

The  Pyram  ids  of  Sakkara  are  about  eight 
or  ten  in  number,  and  mosUy  of  small  or 
medium  sise.  Guides  may  be  found  at 
Sakkara  for  visiting  the  great  Pyramid, 
the  tombs  of  the  Ibis,  and  the  temple  of 
SerapiB.  The  yreeK  I^jframid  measures  on 
two  of  its  sides  890  feet,  and  on  the  remain- 
ing two  856;  oontraiy  to  the  general  rale 
of  these  monuments,  it  does  not  form  a  per- 
fect square  at  the  base.  In  the  centre  of 
this  Pyramid  is  a  laige  well,  the  top  of 
which  is  on  a  line  with  the  base  of  the  Pyr- 
amid, and  descending  far  into  the  earth. 
The  sarcophagus  is  placed  in  a  cave  at  the 
bottom.  The  age  of  this  monument,  and 
the  name  of  the  king  whose  remains  were 
placed  here,  are  unknown.  In  one  of  the 
galleries  leading  to  a  chamber  now  dosed, 
a  line  of  hieroglyphics  was  found,  giving 
the  name  of  an  ancient  king.  It  is  the 
only  inscription  of  the  kind  in  any  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  the 
date  of  the  monument. 

On  the  left  of  the  great  Pyramid  is  an- 
other, called  by  the  Arabs  (Mastobet  el-I1- 
ron*n)  the  throne  of  Pharaoh.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  finished,  and  presents 
to-day  a  mass  of  ruins  hardly  bearing  the 
pyrami^ical  fotm.    Its  date,  also,  is  im- 
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koown.  In  the  snnaandmgs  of  Sakkara 
may  be  found  numeroas  wells,  containing 
mummies-  of  the  sacred  animals,  of  ser- 
pents, cows,  the  ibis,  sheep,  and  also  hu- 
man mummies,  all  more  or  less  ii^ured  by 
the  dampness. 

The  mummies  of  the  ibis  are  north  of  the 
Pyramid,  and  are  inclosed  in  earthenware 
rases  in  the  Ibrm  of  sngar-loayes.  Some 
of  them  have  the  beak,  the  feet,  and  some- 
times part  of  the  liuitherB  perfect,  but  most 
of  them  are  carbo^liced  or  turned  to  dust. 

The  Temph  of  Serapis  was  discovered 
by  M.  Mariette  in  1850,  and,  after  much 
difflcnlty,  was  excavated  nnder  his  direc- 
tion. An  avenue  of  more  than  140  sphinxes 
was  thus  brought  to  light  leading  to  the 
temple,  but  it  has  been  again  almost  en- 
tirely refilled  by  tiie  drifting  sands. 


iKSTRUCnONS  FOB  A  VOYAOE  TO  UPPER 

EGYPT, 

The  Egyptian  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, called  the  "^SMie,"  are  putting  at 
the  disposal  of  travelers  steamers  of  all 
sizes.  A  company  of  eight,  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  persohs  may  engage  them  for  the 
trip,  wUch,  to  make  the  ascent  as  fitr  as 
Assouan,  and  return,  generally  takes  about 
three  weeks.  With  a  select  party  of  your 
own  friends  or  acquaintances,  this  is  the 
more  desirable  method :  you  can  then  stop 
at  such  places  as  yen.  prefer  as  long  as  you 
please.  The  price  for  each  passenger,  with 
meals  included,  is  #310;  that  is,  on  the 
basis  that  the  trip  takes  yon  twenty  or 
twenty-one  days.  If  extra  steamers  be 
not  chartered,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
company  to  start  a  steamer  every  twenty- 
one  days  during  the  season. 

During  the  voyage  the  steamers  will 

stop  at  idl  stations  where  monuments  of 

antiquity  are  to  be  seen,  as  follows :  two 

hours  at  Beni-Souef;  two  hours  at  Minieh 

(horses  or  donkeys  will  be  furnished  here  to 

visit  the  grottoes  of  fieni-Hassan);  three 

hours  at  l^ni-Hassan:  five  hours  at  Sient: 
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two  hours  at  Gnirgueh;  eight  hotin  at 
Qoeneh  and  Denderah;  three  dajrs  at 
Thebes,  to  Tisit  the  temples  of  Kamak, 
Luxor,  and  the  envhrons;  three  hours  at 
Esneh ;  six  hours  at  Edfou ;  two  hours  at 
Kom-Ambou  and  Gebel-eUSilsUa ;  two  da3rs 
at  Assouan — in  all,  seven  days  and  nine 
hours. 

In  returning  from  Assouan  the  steamers 
will  stop  onlj  one  hour  at  the  following 
six  places :  Kom-Ambou,  Edfou,  Esneh, 
Thebes,  Queneh,  and  Sioot. 

Arrangementt  in  rfgard  to  Mealt, 

At  8  o'clock  A.M.,  cofiee,  tea,  milk,  and 
biscuit;  at  11  o'clock  A.M.,  five  different 
dishes,  six  kinds  of  dessert,  and  ooflfee ;  at 
6  o*clock  P.M.,  six  different  dishes,  six 
kinds  of  dessert,  and  coffee ;  in  the  even- 
ing, tea  and  biscuit. 

If  all  the  passengers,  in  accord,  desire  to 
leave  any  of  the  stations  before  the  appoint- 
ed time,  and  will  give  the  captain  a  written 
request  signed  by  the  entire  party,  theu'he 
will  be  obliged  to  leave  immediately :  in 
this  case  the  passengers  will  have  no  right 
to  demand  any  compensation  for  the  differ- 
ence in  time.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  any 
of  the  passengers,  however  small  may  be 
their  number,  are  opposed  to  this  change, 
then  the  captain  must  leave  at  the  appoint- 
ed time. 

The  administration  will  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  money  or  valuable^  unless  delivered 
to  it 

Children  under  ten  years  of  age  will  only 
pay  half  fare ;  under  four  years  of  age  no 
passage-money  will  be  demanded. 

Passengers  are  not  compelled  to  give 
fees  to  the  servants  or  employes  of  the 
company,  although  it  is  done  more  or  less. 

If  any  passenger,  after  having  received 
his  ticket,  should  not  come  on  board  at  the 
appointed  time,  he  will  be  received  on  the 
next  steamer  by  showing  his  ticket  for  the 
one  before ;  but  if  he  shoald  happen  to  miss 
the  next  steamer,  he  will  have  to  pay  for 
another  ticket,  his  former  one  bdng  no 
longer  of  value. 

If  any  one  of  the  passengers,  before  ar- 
riving at  the  station  to  which  he  has  paid 
his  passage,  should  desire  to  disembark,  he 
can  do  so  by  giving  up  his  ticket  and  losing 
all  right  to  any  difference  in  price. 

The  administration  keeps  a  good  doctcv 
on  board  each  steamer. 
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The  steamers  usually  start  from  Bm^ak, 
the  port  of  Cairo,  at  8  o*dock  P.M.,  stop- 
ping the  first  night  at  Bedreshayn,  or  Mem- 
phis, on  the  west  bank ;  the  next  niglit  at 
Benisoo^;  third  night  at  Minyeh;  fourth 
night,  Tel-el-Amama ;  fifth  night,  Assioot ; 
sixth  night,  Sohag;  seventh,  Kenneh; 
eighth,  Thebes ;  thm  days  at  Thebes,  one 
day  to  Esneh,  one  to  Edfoo,  and  one  to  the 
Island  of  PhiUs,  which  is  at  the  first  cat*, 
ract.  The  steamers  stop  at  Assouan,  seven 
miles  below,  "whence  yoft  can  lide  by  drome- 
dary, camel,  or  horse  to  the  cataract. 

Lady  travelers  should  hire  saddles  for 
the  tr^  at  Cairo,  in  case  they  do  not  pos- 
sess them,  as  none  can  be  had  at  the  towns 
above.  It  would  be  better,  however,  to  buy 
saddlee,  especially  if  intending  to  make  the 
Syrian  trip ;  it  is  the  cheapest  investment 
one  can  make,  and,  should  you  want  to  dis- 
pose of  them  when  through,  you  can  do  so 
at  about  one  half  the  first  cost.  You  can 
buy  a  very  nice  English  or  French  gentle- 
man's saddle  for  twenty  dollars ;  a  lady's 
should  not  cost  over  twoity-five  or  thirty. 

If  you  have  made  your  contract  with 
your  dragoman  for  your  Syrian  trip,  it 
would  be  well  to  take  him  with  you  on  the 
steamer,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  yon  in 
a  thousand  ways.  The  itnthor  here  wish- 
es to  record  tlra  fine  abilities  and  hones^ 
of  Achmet  Salem,  his  dragoman  during  hte 
trip  up  the  IHle  and  a  tour  of  forty  days  in 
the  Holy  Land.  We  have  never  seen  his 
equal. 

Boatij  or  Dahahieht. — If  the  traveler  pre- 
fer making  the  ascent  of  the  Nile  in  a  daha- 
b6eh,  and  if  going  to  the  second  cataract, 
which  will  occupy  three  months,  he  should 
start  fh>m  the  middle  of  November  to  the 
first  of  December ;  if  to  the  first  cataract, 
which  will  occupy  two  months,  the  time  is 
generally  from  the  16th  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  January.  This  will  bring  tiie 
time  right  for  making  the  tour  of  P^estine 
and  Syria,  which  should  commence  about 
the  middle  of  March,  devoting  two  weeks 
to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Sues  Canal.  The 
distance  from  Cairo  to  Assouan  is  686  miles. 
From  Assouan  to  Wadi  Halik,  the  second 
cataract,  the  distance  is  219  miles.  The 
magnificent  cavern  tomple  of  i46oo  Simbel^ 
second  only  to  Thebes  in  grandeur,  is  iorty 
miles  below  the  second  cataract.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  excursion  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  taste  and  means  of  the  trav- 
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eler:  yoa  can  live  on  a  Nile  boat  as  yon 
lire  in  a  hotel,  first,  second,  or  third  class. 
Travelers  who  can  a£fbrd  it  sboold  try-  and 
get  the  best:  yon  are  entertained  in  pro- 
portion to  what  y6a  pay;  so  it  is  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Dragomans  hare  $6  per  day, 
horses,  saddles,  oooks,  etc;  they  have  a 
different  class  at  flO  per  day.  If  with 
five  or  six  persons,  yon  can  go  for  $6  or  $6 
per  day,  or  for  t7  or  $8  per  day ;  if  with 
one  or  two  others,  every  thing  first  dass,  it 
should  cost  f  10  per  day :  this  includes  boat, 
provisions  of  the  best  quality,  all  the  boat- 
men, donkeys  to  visit  the  monumentiB,  pay 
for  taking  the  boat  over  the  cataract8--in 
fact,  evmy  tking.  Get  a  good  dragoman, 
well  recommended,  and  make  a  contract 
with  him;  draw  up  the  documents  in  pres- 
ence of  the  consul  or  vice-consul,  and  watch 
carefully  that  he  fulfills  all  the  conditions, 
and  you  will  live  better  on  the  Nile  than 
in  the  hoteL  If  3ron  are  alone,  <md  of  good 
tUqfotitiom,  you  may  foil  in  with  a  party  at 
the  hotel  to  join.  As  much  of  the  pleasuriB 
of  the  Nile  voyage  depends  on  the  disposi- 
tions  of  the  parties,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  select  your  companions  before 
coming  to  Egypt ;  you  would  then  be  pre- 
pared to  act  at  onoe.  Going  up  alone 
would  be  stupid,  and  more  expensive,  but 
better  than  with  a  disagreeable  person 
from  whom  you  eould  not  separate  after 
having  started.  A  party  of  two  is  also 
too  small,  unless  two  very  dear  firiends. 
Four  is  the  best  number;  five  is  one  too 
many. 

You  must  stipulate  with  your  dragoman 
for  the  nnmber  of  days*  stoppage  to  visit 
.the  tombs ;  twenty  will  be  sufficient  if  you 
go  to  the  second  cataract,  and  fifteen  if 
only  to  the  first.  Also  contract,  in  case 
you  should  wish  to  remain  over  that  time, 
how  much  you  must  pay  per  day.  Also 
see  that  the  number  of  men  mentioned  in 
the  contract  is  sufficient  to  man  the  boat 
properly;  that  the  vessel  is  thoroughly 
painted  and  varnished;  and  that  the  sails, 
ropes,  oars,  and  every  thing  are  in  proper 
condition;  that  the  sailors  will  be  obedient 
to  the  orders  of  the  hirer ;  that  they  will 
be  obliged  to  tow  the  dahab6eh  whenever 
necessity  requires  it.  It  is  customary  to  pay 
one  month  in  advance.  Have  it  well  un- 
derstood that  you  will  in  no  way  be  re- 
sponsible Iot  any  accident  that  may  hap- 
pen to  the  boat  at  the  cataracts  or  any 


other  place.  If  you  wish  to  go  above  the 
first  cataract  your  boat  must  not  be  of  the 
largest  kind.  Supply  yourself  with  every 
thing  yon  want  before  you  leave  in  the  way 
of  guide-books,  maps,  medicines,  guns  and 
pistols  (with  the  different  varieties  of  am- 
munition), and  an  American  and  private 
signal  flag.  The  dragoman  usually  makes 
put  a  list  of  such  things  as  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  buying;  any  additional  articles 
that  you  may  suggest  he  will  cheerfully 
furnish.  He  should  also  Inform  you  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  small  coin  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  that,  although  your  dragoman 
agrees  to  pay  all  foes,  donkey  hire,  etc., 
sUll  yon  wiU  want  money  for  relics  or 
something  ebe. 

It  is  superfluous  to  tell  intelligent  trav- 
elers that  they  must  take  suitable  clothing 
for  both  hot  and  cold  weather — the  same 
they  would  use  at  home  for  roughing  it, 
perhaps.  With  the  exception  4>f  some 
white  sun-shades,  and  green  veils  to  guard 
your  eyes  against  a  Qoon-day  sun,  you  can 
dress  precisely  as  you  would  at  home  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Should  the  traveler  prefer  attending  to 
the  supplying  or  stocking  of  his  own  boat 
(which  we  do  not  recommend,  thinking  it 
better  to  let  the  whole  matter  rest  with  the 
dragoman,  if  you  have  a  good  one),  we 
quote  the  list  of  supplies  laid  in  for  three 
persons  for  two  montlis,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  supplies  were  for  three 
gentlememf  should  there  be  ladim  in  your 
party,  the  proportion  of  wine  and  cigars 
must  be  taken  in  consideration.  We  also 
give  a  copy  of  the  contract  made  dirtctig 
with  the  reis  or  captain  of  the  boat,  and 
not  with  the  dragoman : 

*'  In  choosing  a  bark  it  is  particularly 
necessary  to  ascertain  that  it  has  been  re- 
cently sunk,  and  that  it  is  also  fresh  paint- 
ed inside,  which  is  done  to  destroy  the  ver- 
min, especially  rats  and  bugs.  It  must  then 
be  seen  that  the  bark  is  roomy,  that  all  the 
windows  are  whole,  that  the  safls,  oars,  and 
spars  are  in  good  condition,  that  the  benches 
for  sleeping  on  in  the  cabin  are  covered 
with  cushions  and  fhmished  with  musquito- 
nets,  that  there  is  a  proper  washing  appa- 
ratus, a  fireplace  and  a  baking-oven  cov^ 
ered  with  a  roof,  thatlooking-glasses  are  in 
the  cabins,  and  a  large  pitcher  on  deck,  in 
which  the  water  of  t^  NQe  is  made  drink- 
able.   Finally,  inquiries  ought  to  be  mada 
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respecting  the  reputation  of  the  reis  (cap- 
tain),  and  -whether  the  bark  is  one  of  the 
best  kind  of  sailing  vessels. 

<<  When  all  this  has  been  ascertained,  the 
traveler  ought  to  go  -with  the  reis  to  the 
consulate  to  draw  up  a  written  contract. 
This  is  written  out  in  two  copies,  and  sign- 
ed and  sealed  by  both  parties.  The  trav- 
eler will  do  well  to  have  his  contract  vrith 
him  during  the  voyage." 

Copy  ofCorUrcLct  between  a  Tourist  and  Reis, 

*  <  1.  Saturday,  the  — 4h  of  the  month  Rabi 
acher,  in  the  year  1273  (January,  1857),  the 
Reis  Ibrahim  lets  out  a  bark  of  200  Ardeb 
tonnage  to  Mr.  L.,  to  go  ttom  Cairo  to  As- 
souan, at  a  cost  of  £40  for  the  whole  voyage 
of  sixty  days,  counting  from  Sundays  the 
11th  of  January,  1857,  £26  to  be  paid  in 
advance,  the  remainder  on  a  safe  return. 

*'  2.  The  crew  must  consist  of  eight  sail- 
ors, a  mate,  and  a  reis.  They  must  all  be 
healthy,  strong,  and  obedient  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  hirer.  No  one  most  leave 
the  ship  without  his  permission.  If  one 
of  the  crew  runs  away  or  becomes  incapable 
of  working  during  the  V03rage,  he  must  be 
replaced  by  another  immediately. 

**  8.  The  departure  of  the  boat  depends 
upon  the  pleasure  of  the  hirer.  The  reis 
is  bound  to  lay  to  during  the  night  near 
safe  villages,  and  to  station  two  men  on 
the  watch. 

''4.  The  reis  is  bound  to  allow  the  hirer 
twelve  days  for  visiting  the  places  ho  wishes 
to  see.  If  the  latter  desires  to  stay  longer, 
he  is  bound  to  give  a  compensation  for 
each  following  day  agreeable  to  the  con- 
tract. 

"  5.  The  gentlemen  on  their  part  allow 
the  reis  to  lie  by  twenty-four  hours  at  As- 
sioot  and  Esneh,  to  buy  provisions  and  to 
have  bread  baked. 

* '  6.  If  the  voyage  lasts  longer  than  sixty 
days,  including  the  twelve  days  mentioned 
in  §  4  and  the  two  in  §  5,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  hirers  to  pay  extra. 

**  7.  The  bark  must  be  kept  clean.  The 
reis  is  bound  under  all  circumstances  to  go 
as  far  as  Assouan,  and  to  have  the  bark 
towed  if  the  wind  is  contrary,  and  to  have 
it  rowed  when  returning. 

'^8.  The  owner  has  no  right  to  claim 
any  indemnification  if  the  vessel  is  dam- 
aged during  the  voyage. 

"  Sealed  and  signed,  etc. 
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**  The  expense  of  a  barh  depends  upon  its 
size  and  fitting  up,  and  on  the  season:  a 
very  large  and  beautifully  fitted  up  bark, 
£50  to  £70.  The  wages  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany is  always  included,  but  it  is  customa- 
ry in  Assioot  and  Esneh  to  give  a  sheep^ 
and,  if  they  have  conducted  themselres 
well,  to  send  them  a  present  of  a  few  dol- 
lars when  returned  to  Cairo.  No  attention 
b  to  be  paid  to  any  other  claim  they  vomj 
make,  though  they  beg  hakwhiwh  at  eveir 
to¥m  they  pass. 

^^  Provisions, — This  depends  upon  the 
tourists  themselves.  For  those  aocostOD- 
ed  to  the  luxuries  of  the  Grand  Seigneiir 
we  give  no  calculation,  as  expense  will  bo 
a  secondary  consideration  to  them.  To 
make  the  tour  pleasant  and  convenient,  ac* 
cording  to  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
terms,  the  following  outfit  and  provisioos-- 
which  were  amply  sufficient  for  three  per- 
sons during  a  two  months*  tour  to  Assooan 
and  back— is  offered. 

"In  making  purchases  of  provisions,  etc, 
the  tonrisi  ihould  be  accompanied  by  t 
dragoman,  or  employ  an  agent,  who  nsy 
be  found  at  any  hotel,  in  order  to  see  thst 
the  articles  delivered  correspond  in  qnali- 
ty,  measure,  and  weight  guaraateedl^  the 
seller  or  broker,  and  at  the  same  time 
should  have  a  bill.  It  is  alwi^  better  to 
purchase  rather  too  much  than  too  little,  as 
sometimes  the  tour  is  protracted,  and  maoy 
things  are  not  to  be  had,  or  at  a  veiy  hi^ 
price,  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  those  articles 
which  have  not  been  used  at  all  may  be 
sold  again  on  the  return  to  Cairo.  Hany 
dragomans  undertake  the  office  of  cook ;  ix 
not,  however,  a  cook  must  be  engaged  at  a 
salary  of  from  £4  to  £5  a  month. 

''Provision  and  outfit  of  a  Nik  barh  fir 
three  perzons  for  two  months, 

"20  oka  rice. 
15    "    maccaroni  and  vermioellL 
80    "    flour  for  bread. 
18    "    potatoes  (generally  badinEgyi*)- 

2  "  white  beans. 

2  "  Egyptian  lentils. 

6  *'  onions. 

2  "  greuts. 

2  "  ground  grits,  etc,  for  soop. 

for    100    piasters,  fowls,  eggs,  *>""*J; 
bread,muttonandbeef,enoii^ 

to  last  three  days  $b  W  ^ 
Benisoo^f. 
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Promiion  and  outJU — Continued, 

2  okA  dried  apricots. 
.\    **   raisins. 
1    **   almonds. 

1  "   dried  plums. 
800  oranges. 

50  lemons. 

2  lbs.  chocolate. 
4  oka  loaf  sugar. 

1  bottle  mixed  pickles. 

1    **     fish  sauce. 

4  cases  green  yegetablea. 

1  dried  codfish. 

1  Cheshire  cheese. 

1  Dutch  cheese. 

4  oka  Uscnits. 

4    *'    sugar. 

8    "    ooffiM. 

1  "    tea. 

2  rotl  salt  in  tin  cases. 

4  fruit  sausages  from  the  Sinai  (contain- 
ing dates  and  almonds). 
Spices  for  10  piasters. 
2  oka  soap  for  washing  linen. 

1  bottle  salad  oil. 

2  oka  lamp  oiL 

2  botUee  vinegar. 
4  cases  of  anchovies. 
2     "    mustard. 
60  bottles  Hungarian  red  wine. 
12      ''     Somlowuie. 
20      "      ale. 
8      "      aqua  vits. 
8      "      loandy. 
4  oka  composition  candles. 
G    "    DshebelU  tobacco. 
1000  cigars. 

8  doz.  pipe  bowls  (which  are  yerj  brit- 
Ue). 
doz.  cut  tumblen. 

"       smaU. 
tea-cups  and  saucers, 
small  Turkish  coffee-cups, 
plates, 
soup  plates, 
soup  tureen. 
Assiettes. 
dos.  table-spoons, 
tea-spoons, 
knives  and  forks, 
salt-cellar, 
tea-board, 
candlesticks, 
ship  lantern. 
caUn 


it 


{( 
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"  And,  fhrther,  a  tinned  copper,  2  tubs 
with  covers,  2  pans,  6  earthen-ware  pots  for 
boiling  and  baking,  6  gullihs  (Egyptian 
earthen  water-bottles),  1  pail  for  fetching 
water,  1  pail  for  washing  up,  1  kitchen  ta- 
ble, 1  tin  cofifee  and  tea  pot,  1  ladle,  1  soup- 
•ladle,  1  grater,  1  butcher's  knife,  1  hack 
knife,  1  gridiron,  1  sieve,  1  pudding  form, 
1  tin  pot  for  water,  1  hen-coop,  1  gause 
cover  for  cold  meat,  etc.,  fire-wood,  and 
charcoal  for  a  week,  table-doths,  towels, 
pillow-cases,  sheets,  and  blankets,  blacking 
and  brushes,  a  broom,  a  few  dusters,  a  largo 
ease  for  crockery  and  small  kitchcoi  uten- 
sils, and,  lastly,  powder  (quassia)  for  de- 
stroying the  troublesome  flies  on  the  Nile, 
arrow-root  and  gum  arabic  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack of  dianhosa,  rose-water  for  inflamed 
eyes,  Epsom  salts  or  castor  oil  for  dysen- 
tery, and  a  few  ounces  of  alum  for  clarify- 
ing water. 

**  Apparatus  for  drawing,  and  station- 
ery, must  be  brought  from  Elurope  or  from 
Cairo.  Matches,  and  paper  for  smoking 
cigars,  may  be  had  at  every  bazar.  Fowls, 
eggs,  sheep,  milk,  Arabian  bread  and  toler- 
able butter,  may  be  bought  in  the  villages 
en  either  side  of  the  Nile ;  for  this  purpose, 
the  party  must  be  provided  with  a  bag  of 
500  piasters  in  ^  and  i  pieces,  as  the  Fel- 
lahs do  not  like  dianging  silver  or  gold 
coin. 

**  The  tour  to  Thebes  usually  takes  twen- 
ty days  if  no  stoppages  be  made ;  if  the 
wind  be  very  fevorable,  in  fifteen,  but  by 
adverse  winds  it  can  not  be  accomplished 
in  less  than  thirty.  F^m  Thebes  to  As- 
souan, on  an  average,  five  days.  The  re- 
turn tour  from  Assouan  to  Cairo  requires 
about  a  fortnight,  but  before  the  end  of 
December  it  sometimes  happens  that  ves- 
sels are  delayed  a  week,  making  three 
weeks.  To  view  the  principal  objects  in 
the  order  we  are  about  to  describe,  twelve 
days  will  be  necessary,  so  that  the  traveler 
who  has  been  ikvored  by  the  wind,  and 
makes  the  best  use  of  his  time,  may  com- 
plete the  tour  in  seven  weeks. 

'*  Up  the  stream,  as  a  rule,  the  desire  to 
see  the  monuments  on  the  bank  must  be 
regulated  by  the  wind,  but  rather  leave 
them  till  arriving  at  Assouan,  as  leaving 
the  baric  sometimes  prevents  the  sailors 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  good  hu- 
mor of  Boreas.  If  the  god  permit  this,  or 
if  the  tourist  is  not  limited  to  time,  he  may 
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see  the  objects  of  minor  importance,  viz., 
tlie  grottoes  of  Beni-Hassan,  the  temple  of 
Denderali,  and  the  mins  of  Abydos  rather 
than  Thebes,  as  he  who  has  been  in  Kamalc 
and  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  will  take  lit- 
tle interest  in  the  smaller  and  less  noble. 

'*  Farther  directions : 

"  1.  Before  the  door,  and  over  the  roof 
of  tlie  cabin,  an  awning  most  be  constmcted 
to  keep  off  the  san. 

"2.  Imperative  orders  must  be  given 
that  the  flooring  and  roof  of  the  cabin  be 
swept  and  washed  every  day.  One  of  the 
sailors  must  bo  deputed  to  do  this,  for  which 
he  receives  a  few  piasters  a  week. 

**$.  The  sailors  must  be  forbidden 
(throogh  the  reis)  to  keep  the  sail  fast; 
they  most  always  keep  the  rope  (shognl) 
in  hand,  in  order  that  they  may  let  it  go 
immediately  when  the  wind  blows  the  bark 
too  near  the  rocks ;  foi*  instance,  at  Gebel 
Shech  Umbarak,  Gebel  el  Dayr,  Gebel 
Shech  Timai,  Gebel  Aba  Fedi,  Gebel  Shech 
Haridi,  and  at  Gebel  Tookh  near  Girgeh. 
Most  of  tlie  accidents  on  the  Nile  are  caused 
by  the  neglect  of  this  role. 

**  4.  The  behavior  of  the  traveler  toward 
the  saOors  mast  be  sach  that  they  may  see 
at  once  they  are  hii  servants.  These  mast 
be  given  to  understand,  throagh  the  drago- 
man, before  setting  out,  that  nothing  unreal- 
sonable  will  be  expected  from  them,  but 
that  the  orders  of  the  traveler  nrast  under 
all  circumstances  be  obeyed  without  oppo- 
sition, least  of  all  must  they  show  open  re- 
fractoriness, and  that  for  eveiy  act  of  dis- 
obedience or  deceit  they  will  be  punished 
by  the  authorities;  but,  if  they  conduct 
themselves  properly,  they  will  be  rewarded 
at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  This  throat  may 
easUy  be  put  into  practice  by  him  who  has 
a  firman,  or  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
consular  agents.  The  traveler  must  act 
with  firmness,  particularly  the  first  few 
days.  By  this  means  be  will  gain  respect 
and  obedience  to  his  wishes.  After  a  time 
he  may  show  indulgence  and  kindness, 
which  they  will  consider  as  a  reward.  If 
this  rule  be  not  acted  upon  at  first,  the 
Arabs  will  attribute  his  kindness  to  igno- 
rance or  fear,  will  cheat  in  every  way,  and 
even  intimidate  him,  and  will  not  submit 
to  the  strict  treatment  which  then,  too  late, 
is  resorted  to.  In  a  word,  the  Arab  sailora, 
when  well  treated,  are  good-hearted  and 
willing^  more  so  than  any  others ;  but  if  not, 
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they  are  more  insubordinate  than  most  oth- 
ers, and  the  traveler  may  spoil  the  whole 
tour  by  not  hegwmmg  properly.  In  other 
respects  they  are  industoious,  contented, 
always  merry  and  good  creatures.  If  they 
even  try  to  cheat  those  whom  they  think 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  a  thief  is 
seldom  found  among  them.  The  tourist 
may  leave  his  dahabdeh  a  whole  day,  and 
they  wfll  scarcely  steal  even  a  handftil  of 
tobacco.*' 

Then  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  steamers  and  dahabiehs  on  the 
Nile.  The  author  has  made  the  ascent 
both  ways,  under  the  most  tkvorable  au- 
spices, and  must  say  it  is  hard  to  decide,  and 
that  it  depends  entirely  on  dreumstances. 
Those  who  seek  lovely  views  and  varying 
scenery  will  be  disappointed :  tlie  scenery 
is  grand,  but  not  beautifhl.  In  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Nile  they  will  find  the  monot- 
onous fields  of  com,  sugar-cane,  and  vege- 
tables, bound  on.  either  side  by  barren 
chidns  of  mountains,  in  which  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  are  found.  The  same- 
ness of  the  flelds  is  occasionally  broken  by 
groves  of  sycamores,  palms,  and  acacias, 
around  which  may  be  seen  herds  of  baflSfh* 
loes,  camels,  sheep,  and  goats.  To  persona 
of  nervous  temperament,  not  ^imA  of  books, 
and  not  invalids,  who  are  eng^aged  in  bosi- 
ness  or  professions,  who  come  to  see  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  and  not  to  pass  their 
time,  we  say  emphatically,  take  the  steams 
er.  Still,  Ufe  on  the  Nile  boat  has  a  pecul- 
iar charm:  the  balmy  aii^  the  clearness 
and  purity  of  the  sky,  the  abemce  from  all 
excitement,  freedom  ftvm  all  restraint,  and 
monarch  of  all  you  survey,  and  if  yen  com- 
bine with  these  charming  companions,  en- 
joyable books,  a  fine  cook,  and  a  choice  va- 
riety of  wines,  one  must  be  without  a  soul 
who  could  not  pass  three  happy  months, 
even  had  Egypt  no  unequaled  monuments 
of  antiquity. 

After  passing  the  pyramids  at  Memphis, 
where  we  stop  '(if  making  the  ascent  by 
steamer)  the  first  night,  there  is  nothing  of 
importance  to  see  untfl  we  arrive  at  Beni- 
Boo6f,  if  we  except  ffaram  el  Kedab,  or  the 
**  false  pyramid,"  so  called  from  the  Ihct 
that  the  Arabs  supposed  erroneously  that 
the  base  was  a  solid  rock  on  which  wss 
erected  the  superstructure,  instead  of  whi<^ 
the  whole  was  a  building. 

Benuoo^/ia  the  chief  town  of  a  beyllk  or 
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proTuice,  sHaated  six^-tWo  miles  above 
Cairo.  It  lies  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  presents  the  nsoal  pictoresqae 
groaping  of  mosques,  domes,  and  minarets. 
It  is  the  residence  oif  the  goyemor  oi  the 
province,  also  of  an  American  yice-consnl 
(Narsala  Loga),  an  Egyptian;  travelers 
should  call  on  him  and  taste  his  ooffiBO. 
This  province  is  one  of  the  most  prodoctive 
inE/gypt,  About  ten  hours*  distance,  west 
from  the  Nile  throogh  the  Faionm  valley, 
formerly  was  sitoated  the  Moeris  Lake,  now 
dried  up.  Here  stood  the  famous  Labjf- 
rmtk,  King  Amenemhe's  palace,  and  an  im- 
mense pyramid  of  nnbnmt  brick.  In  the 
centre  of  the  lake  Ibrmeriy  stood  two  other 
pyramids,  on  the  summit  of  which  sat  two 
g^antiC  statues  of  kings. 
.  Eighty-two  miles  above  Benisoo^f  ,  where 
the  steamer  generally  stops  the  third  night, 
is  the  market  town  of  Minffek,  one  of  the 
prettiest  towns  on  the  Nile.  Jt  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  nazar,  or  under-govemor,  who  is 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  govem<«  of 
Benisoo6f.  The  town  contains  many  hand- 
some buildings  surrounded  by  date-groves, 
and  numerous  baths  and  mosques ;  one  of 
the  latter  oontains  several  columns  of  Ro- 
man origin.  The  viceroy  has  recently 
(1867)  erected  a  very  pretty  palace,  sur- 
rounded with  grape-vines  and  ornamental 
trees.  The  site  is  very  beautiful,  and  can 
be  seen  on  a  point  of  land  many  miles  be- 
lowthe  town ;  it  has  two  lis^ades.  He  has 
also  erected  five  new  sugar  factories  of 
nuunmoth  extent.  They  were  built  by 
French  engineers,  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  and  are  the  most  perfect  in  the 
world.  They  cover  some  six  acres  of 
ground,  and  give  employment  to  1500  men. 
Many  of  the  chimneys  are  over  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  height.  A  large  quantity  of 
brown  and  refined  sugar  is  kept  constantly 
'on  hand,  with  some  thirty-six  casks  con- 
taining 36,000  gallons  of  ofTtili^  a  rum  made 
from  the  sugar-cane,  sli^tly  flavored  with 
anisette,  llie  distilWng  af^wratus  was 
erected  by  Paris  workmen.  The  export 
of  sugar  fkom  Egypt  is  immense :  in  1864 
the  export  of  cotton  was  over  seventy-four 
millions  of  dollars,  but  dnce  the  termination 
of  our  war  sugar  has  entirely  superseded  it. 
Molasses  is  also  very  extoosively  import- 
ed;  it  is  put  up  in  jars  holding  ten  gallons, 
which  are  manufiictured  in  Kenneh;  the 
loarket  is  held  on  Sunday.    A  few  miles 


up  the  river,  on  the  opposite  skte,  is  the 
cemetery  of  Minieh.  It  was  a  custom  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  always  to  bury  their 
dead  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Fourteen  miles  above  Minieh  are  the 
tombs  of  Beni-Hassan,  the  first  specimen  of 
old  Egyptian  art  to  be  met  with  above 
Minieh.  They  are  some  half-hour's  ride 
ttma  the  river,  over  a  hot  and  sandy  road, 
and  a  little  tiresome.  But  you  must  not 
moMure  the  slghta  of  Egypt  by  Beni-Has- 
san—they  are  the  poorest  of  them  aU. 

The  Umbs  of  Beni-Hassan  are  seen  from 
the  distance,  and  appear  as  holes  cut  in  a 
white  wall  of  limestone  rock ;  they  are 
considered  the  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt, 
before  or  duringthe  time  of  Joseph,  being 
of  an  earlier  £lte  than  those  of  Thebes. 
They  are  all  ornamented  with  colored  fig- 
ures representing  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  old  Egyptian  race,  and  curi- 
ous as  showing  how  gay  and  agile  these 
ancient  people  could  be,  who  in  their  arch- 
itecture and  sculptures  appear  so  solemn 
and  immovable.  The  colors  are  preserved 
with  wondrous  freshness,  and  the  drawing 
full  of  life  and  vigor. 

On  some  of  the  walls  are  hunting  scenes ; 
women  playing  musical  instruments;  in- 
flicting the  bastinado  on  both  sexes ;  man- 
ufrusturing  linen;  nearly  all  trades  are 
represented:  brick-makers,  glass-blowers, 
potters,  goldsmiths,  a  barber  shaving  a 
customer,  and  another  cutting  toe-nails; 
women  pedbrming  various  feats  of  agility, 
throwing  up  three  balls  and  catching  them 
at  once,  etc.  One  tomb  contains  colored 
pictures  of  the  different  animals,  fish,  and 
birds ;  conspicuous  among  the  latter  is  the 
white  ibis,  symbol  of  the  jgod  Osiris,  vul- 
tures, cormorants,  pelicans,  and  hoopoes. 
One  of  these  tombs  has  long  been  fiimous 
for  containing  the  representation  of  the 
presentation  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Pha- 
raoh, but  the  best  authorities  now  ignore 
the  whole  thing,  for  several  reasons :  first, 
the  number  is  not  correct;  second,  the  name 
of  the  person  present  is  neither  Pharaoh 
nor  Joseph ;  and,  third,  there  is  no  present- 
ation at  all ;  in  addition,  the  word  **  cap- 
tives" is  written  over  the  strangers.  Un- 
der the  floor  of  these  chambers  are  pits 
where  the  dead  were  buried. 

The  traveler  will  notice  here  that  nearly 
every  figure  or  picture  painted,  the  artist 
has  written  over  it  whixt  he  intended  to 
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represent;  whit  a  aerviceable  custom  it 
would  be  fw  miny  of  oar  portrait-painters 
to  adopt  I 

From  some  of  the  colamns  of  the  north- 
em  grottoes  the  Doric  style  of  architecture 
originated ;  they  are  fifteen  anda  half  feet 
high,  by  fire  feet  in  diameter.  The  Speos 
Ariimedos,  or  Grotto  of  Diana,  should  also 
be  visited.  It  is  situated  in  a  little  valley 
opposite  the  town,  about  twenty  minutes 
firom  the  other  grottoes.  There  are  some 
remarkable  specimens  of  sculpture  on  the 
inner  wall  of  the  portico ;  they  represent 
Thotmes  sacrificing  to  the  goddess  Pacht, 
the  goddess  of  night  and  destiny. 

A  short  distance  above  Beni-Hassan  we 
arrive  at  BAoda,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  vic^ 
roy's  palaces,  and  also  one  of  his  gresA  sugar 
lisctoiies.  The  palace  is  very  beautiful,  and 
cost  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The 
sugar  factory  employs  1400  men.  Some 
eight  million  pounds  of  brown  sugar  am 
made  here  every  season,  in  addition  to  a 
large  quantity  of  rum  and  molasses.  The 
viceroy  monopolizes  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  throughout  his  kingdom. 

Opposite  Rhoda,  ten  miles  above  Beni- 
Hassan,  is  the  modem  town  of  Shekk  Abad- 
dekf  wliich  occupies  the  site  of  the  once  fiiu- 
mous  city  of  Antinofi,  built  by  Adrian  in 
commemoration  of  his  favorite,  Antinotts, 
who  was  here  drowned  in  the  Nile.  Tiiere 
are  some  remains  of  a  Boman  theatre  and 
hippodrome  stUl  visible,  also  the  remains 
of  some  constructions  which  mark  the  di- 
rection of  the  principal  street. 

Behind  the  village  of  E^Da^y  a  short 
distance  fh>m  Antinofi,  is  a  very  remark- 
able painting  in  a  grotto,  representing  a 
c<^os8us  on  a  sledge— indicating  clearly  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  in  mov- 
ing heavy  weights.  There  are  nearly  two 
hundred  figures  pulling  a  rope  attached  to 
a  sledge,  on  which  there  is  a  colossus  24 
feet  highland  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
stands  a  figure  pouring  out  oU  to  fiscilitate 
the  movement;  standing  on  the  knee  of 
the  figure  is  a  man  keeping  time  to  the 
song,  that  they  may  all  pull  together;  and 
standing  round  are  numerous  other  figures 
connected  with  the  operation. 

Along  the  eastern  diore  the  hills  for  some 
distance  are  perforated  with  square  holes, 
deserted  dwellings  of  the  dead.  It  is  said 
that  Sheik  Hassan  lived  in  one  of  these 
oaves  for  twelve  years  with  his  wife,  two 
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daughters,  and  littl^  son.  A  small  island 
was  here  in  the  river,  on  which  he  culti- 
vated lentiles.  His  daughters  married  in 
tlie  village  opposite.  One  day  his  child 
succeeded  in  getting  on  the  isUmd  to  plar, 
when  a  crocodile  carried  him  off.  The 
sheik  immediately  disappeared,  and  with 
him  the  island  I  Nothing  but  the  cave 
remains. 

fifteen  miles  £sither  up  we  arrive  at 
7W  dAmamOj  where  there  are  a  few  grot- 
toes hardly  worthy  o^a  visit.  The  doom- 
palm,  a  very  beantiAil  but  common  tree  in 
Upper  Egypt,  here  makea  its  first  appear- 
ance. This  {dace  marks  the  northern  limit 
of  tlie  crocodile ;  they  are  hardly  ever  seoi 
below.  A  short  di^ance  above,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  village  of  Maabdek^'  behind 
which  lie  the  celebrated  crocodU&pits,  rare- 
ly visited  by  travelers.  Here  thousands 
of  crocodiles,  finely  preserved,  are  piled 
firam  floor  to.  ceiling,  with  an  oocaakmal 
sprinkling  of  a  '*  human,"  supposed  to  be 
the  feeders  of  these  ancient  gods.  Here, 
amid  the  sacred  dust,  the  devout  admirer 
of  old  Egyptian  theology  may,  if  he  choose 
to  explore  them,  obtain  the  experience  of 
the  pleasures  of  suffocation.  In  making 
this  excursion  the  tourist  should  provide 
himself  with  a  lantern.  Some  years  ago  a 
traveler  and  two  Arabs  lost  their  lives  in 
the  most  shocking  manner:  the  torch  which 
they  were  carrying  set  fire  to  the  linen 
which  surrounded  the  mummies,  and  their 
retreat  was  cut  off.  Thomas  Leigh,  Esq., 
M.P.,  an  English  traveler,  in  1816  left  two 
of  his  guides  dead  and  one  dying,  killed  by 
the  vileness  of  the  atmosphere,  retracing 
his  steps  beibre  he  reached  the  chambers 
of  the  mummies.  Our  daring  countryman, 
W.  G.  Prime,  Esq.,  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
exploring  these  pits  and  bringing  a  large 
number  of  mummies  to  the  United  States. 

Twenty-nine  miles  above  Tel  el  A  mama ' 
we  come  to  the  town  of  Manfahot,  which 
contains  some  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Part  of  the  town  has  been  washed  away 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  Nile,  but  this 
season  (1868)  stones  are  being  sunk  along 
the  shore  which  will  protect  it  in  future. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  governor,  capital  of 
a  province,  contains  numerous  mosques, 
a  bazar,  and  public  bath.-  There  is  a 
weekly  market  held  on  Sundays. 

Twenty-five  miles  ferther,  and  we  arrive 
tXAmootf  by  some  called  Sioot,  the  metrofh 
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olis  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  residenee  of 
jt  pacha.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Lycopolifl,  or  "City  of  Weaves," 
neariy  two  miles  tnm  tiie  banks  of  the 
river.  The  town  is  surronnded  with  beau- 
tiful acacias  and  palm-trees,  and  contains 
fifteen  minarets  and  several  mosqnes.  This 
is  the  halting-place  of  the  caravans  from 
the  long  desert-joomey  from  Darftir  and 
the  interior  of  Africa.  The  palace  of  the 
governor  is  quite  an  imposing  building. 
The  population  is  26,000.  In  the  gray 
mountains  west  of  the  town  may  be  seen 
the  primitive  tombs  of  the  Egyptians. 

Twenty-six  miles  above  Assioot  is  the 
large  village  of  Gov  el  Ktbir.  This  town, 
or  one  of  the  same  name,  ferm^ly  stood 
nearer  the  river,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
AmtmopoSs,  In  1828  the  whole  village  was 
carried  away  by  tlie  waters  of  the  Nile. 
Sixty-two  miles  higher  we  arrive  at  Gir- 
gek,  in  Ibrmer  times  the  capital  of  Upper 
£!gypt.  It  takes  its  name  Girgeh  (George) 
Arom  a  Latin  convent  dedicated  to  St. 
George,  which  is  one  of  the  four  most  an- 
cient Boman  Catholic  establishments  in 
the  country. 

From  Girgdi  the  ezeunion  to  the  ruins 
of  AhydoB  is  generally  made :  if  ascending 
the  river  (passengers  on  board  the  steam- 
ers do  not  generslly  make  this  excursion), 
moles  or  donkejrs  may  be  hired  at  Girgeh, 
and 'your  boat  sent  up  the  river  to  Sama^ 
ta  or  Bellianeh,  3  hours  farther  up ;  or  if 
coming  down  the  river,  take  donkeys  at 
Bellianeh,  And  send  your  boat  to  Girgeh. 
The  excursion  will  well  repay  you.  The 
ruins  are  situated  four  hours  south  of  Gii> 
geh,  at  the  base  of  the  Jiibyan  Mountains. 
On  our  way  we  pass  the  village  of  Bardieij 
made  cdebrated  by.  a  Mameluke  chief  who 
named  himself  after  it 

Abydoe,  which  at  one  time  ranked  next 
to  Thebes,  owed  its  importance  to  the  fkct 
that  the  god  Osiris  was  buried  here,  and 
rich  ^yptians  firom  all  parts  wished  to 
have  their  bodies  lie  in  the  sacred  dust 
which  their  god  had  hallowed.  The  tombs 
are  very  old,  and  date  back  to  the  16th  and 
17th  dynasties. 

The  principal  ruins,  which  cover  a  great 
extent,  are  the  Jfemnoftticm,  or  palace  of 
Memnon,  the  Temple  qf  Osiris,  and  the  iVe- 
eropolis.  The  palace  of  Memnon  is  partic- 
ularly interesting,  on  account  of  the  pc- 
coliar  construction  of  the  roof,  which  is  the 


only  one  of  its  kind  in  Egypt.  It  is  con- 
structed of  large  stones,  extending  from 
one  architrave  to  another — not  laid  on  their 
fkces,  but  on  their  sid^s,  then  cut  out  in 
the  form  of  an  arch,  the  whole  ornamented 
with  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics. 

The  Temple  of  Ouris  Iks  north  of  the 
Memnonium :  this  was  one  of  the  temples 
the  most  revered  in  Egypt.  It  was  here 
that,  in  1808,  the  famous  inscription,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Table  of  Abydos,  was  found. 
It  contained  originally  liie  names  of  all 
the  ancestors  of  Rameses  the  Great,  which 
agrees  with  the  names  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Pharaohs  which  were  found  at  the  Mem- 
nonium at  Thebes.  Part  of  the  tablet  was 
unfortunately  destroyed,  and  some  of  the 
names  lost. 

North  of  the  Temple  of  Osiris  lies  the 
'Necropolis,  or  burial-ground,  where  may  be 
seen  numerous  tomb-stones  of  the  time  of 
Osirtasen ;  also  a  colossal  statue  of  that 
Pharaoh,  now  in  the  museum  of  Cairo. 
From  Girgeh  to  Kenneh  the  distance  is 
sixty-four  miles.  The  Nile  for  this  dis* 
{ance  takes  an  easterly  direction,  which  it 
maintains  to  Kenneh,  where  it  resumes  its 
southerly  course. 

Kenneh  is  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, noted  for  its  manufacture  of  the 
porous  jugs  used  so  much  in  Egypt  for 
clarifying  the  Nile  water.  They  are  made 
by  hand,  and  with  wonderful  rapidity ;  the 
process  may  be  seen.  Kenneh  does  quite 
a  business  in  trading  with  Persia  and  Ara- 
bia. On  the  opposite  side  of  the'  river 
(which  you  cross  by  a  ferry  if  going  up  in  a 
steamer,  sending  your  donkeys  also  across 
the  ferry;  none  can  be  had  on  the  other 
side)  stands  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Den- 
derahy  one  of  the  best  preserved  in  Egypt. 
The  portico  was  erected  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  on  it  may  be  seen 
the  name  of  that  monarch,  as  well  as  those 
of  Claudius,  Nero,  Caligula,  Ptolemy,  and 
Cffisar,  on  the  back  wall.  Descending 
some  twenty  steps,  you  enter  a  most  beau- 
tiful hall,  tike  roof  of  which  is  supported 
by  twenty-four  pillars,  sixty  feet  high  by 
eight  in  diameter,  ornamented  with  beau- 
ti&Uy-painted  sculpture.  After  this  suc- 
ceeds a  hall  of  six  columns,  with  three 
rooms  on  cither  side,  then  a  central  cham- 
ber, behind  which  is  the  sanctuary.  The 
whole  length  of  this  specimen  of  Egyptian 
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art  IB  250  feet,  breadth  110.  The  temple 
was  commenced  under  the  last  Ptolemies, 
and  tenninated  under  Kero ;  the  Emperors 
Caligula  and  Claudius  contributed  much 
to  its  embellishment.  On  the  hinder  walls 
of  the  temple  may  be  seen  the  names  of 
Cleopatra  and  her  son,  the  young  Caesar, 
whidi  she  gave  to  Csraar,  and  on  the  out- 
side wall,  behind  the  temple,  is  the  portrait 
of  the  &mou8  Egyptian  queen.  It  is  very 
evident,  from  tibe  manner  In  which  the 
hieroglyphics  and  ornaments  are  executed, 
that  the  sculptural  art  was  in  the  decline 
during  the  erection  of  this  temple ;  bat  the 
architecture  fails  neither  in  grandeur,  maj- 
esty, not  general  effect,  and  conveys  a 
strong  impression  on  the  traveler. 

The  temple  is  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Hathor,  reigning  deity  of  the  lower  re- 
gions, and  is  represented  with  cows'  ears, 
in  honor  of  the  animal  sacred  to  her.  On 
her  head  she  wears  as  an  orliament  the 
porch  of  the  temple,  the  entrance  to  the 
lower  world. 

From  Kenneh  to  Thebes  the  distance  is  48 
miles.  A  short  distance  above  Kenneh  is 
Koftf  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Coptos.  The  latter  was  formerly  the  start- 
ing-point for  an  extensive  caravan  traffic, 
which  proceeded  thence  across  the  desert 
to  the  port  of  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  from  its  name  that  of  its  modem  de- 
scendants of  the  Egyptian  race  (the  Copts) 
is  derived :  between  Kenneh  and  Thebes 
the  scenery  is  exceedingly  fine.  The  The- 
ban  palm  here  begins  to  mingle  with  that 
of  the  date.  Vegetation  is  exceedingly 
rich;  luxuriant  crops  of  Indian  com  and 
sagar-cane  are  seen  in  the  fertile  plain  that 
stretches  beside  the  river's  bank. 

Thebes. — ^The  most  celebrated  and  mag- 
nificent of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Egypt ; 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Phmohs 
when  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  and 
whoee  remains  exceed  in  extent  and  grand- 
cur  all  the  most  lively  imagination  can  de- 
pict. No  written  account  can  ever  give 
an  adequate  impression  of  the  effect,  past 
and  present,  of  its  temples,  palaces,  obe- 
Uslts,  colossal  statues,  sphinxes,  and  sculp- 
tures of  various  kinds.  They  continue 
from  age  to  age  to  excite  the  awe  and  ad- 
miration of  the  spectator.  To  have  seen 
the  monuments  of  Thebes  is  to  have  seen 
the  Egyptians  as  they  lived  and  moved 
before  the  eyes  of  Moses.  To  have  seen 
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the  tombs  of  Tliebes  is  to  have  seen  tiie 
whole  religion  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  most 
solemn  moments  of  their  lives.  Nothing 
that  can  be  said  about  them  will  prepare 
the  traveler  for  their  extraordinary  grand- 
eur. 

"  Not  all  proud  Thebes*  nmiraled  walls  contain. 
The  wortd'8  great  empreBS  on  the  I^gyptiaa 

plain, 
That  spreada  her  coaqueit  o'er  a  thoQiand 

states, 
And  pours  her  heroes  throogfi  a  hundred  gatei^ 
Two  hundred  horsemea  and  two  hundred  cars 
From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars.** 

It  is  possible  to  see  the  whole  of  these  stu- 
pendous ruins  in  three  days,  but  the  trav- 
eler had  better  make  it  six.  The  first  day 
had  better  be  devoted  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  say,  first,  the  Temple  ofKoonakf 
the  Menmoirium,  the  two  Cotomy  and  the 
mins  of  Meditiet  Haboo,  The  second  day, 
the  Vauks  tf  Assad/,  Iktyr,  El  JBdAri,  and 
Medinah;  then  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Kmg^ 
and  the  third  day  to  Luxor  and  Kttmak, 

The  most  strikhig  of  the  ruins  are  those 
of  Kamak  and  lAtxor^  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river,  with  the  Memimmium^  Ifedmet 
ffabooj  Koomah,  Tombs  of  the  Priests,  Towdm 
o/the  Kings,  and  the  VocdMtmnon^  on  the 
western  side.  The  sanctuary  of  Amnum, 
a  small  granite  edifice  Ibunded  by  Osirta. 
sen,  with  tiie  vestiges  of  the  earliest  tem- 
ples around,  is  the  centre  of  the  vast  col- 
lection of  palaces  and  temples  which  ia 
called  Kamak.  Beside  these  temples  a 
feVr  miserable  Arabs  dweU,  whose  chief 
subsistence  is  derived  tmsa.  the  visits  of 
travelers,  to  whonu'they  sell  scraps  of  pa- 
pyrus, mummy'  cases,  coins,  and  similar 
ofa!)ects  of  antiquarian  interest,  many  ai 
them  suspiciously  modem  in  appearance. 

The  principal  hall  in  the  palace  of  Kar- 
nak,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  the 
Temple  of  Ammon,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, is  818  feet  long  by  160  broad,  and 
its  roof  is  supported  by  134  columns  of 
70  feet  in  height  and  11  in  diameter.  The 
approach  to  this  stupendous  structure  ia 
through  an  avenue  of  colossal  sphinxes 
which  is  upward  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
connects  the  remains  of  Kamak  wfth  tiioae 
of  Luxor. 

The  palace  of  Luxor,  though  inferior  to 
those  of  Kamak,  is  also  of  vast  dimensions. 
Its  principal  entrance  is  most  magnificent. 
On  either  side  of  the  doorway  stood  two 
obelisks  or  monoliths,  each  formed  oat  of 
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a  single  block  of  red  gntihe  80  feet  high 
and  8  feet  sqaarot  and  most  beaatifully 
acnlptared ;  one  of  these  was  conveyed  to 
Paris,  and  now  stands  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  Between  the  obelidcs  and  pro- 
pylon  are  two  colossal  statoes,  each  meas- 
uring about  44  feet  from  the  gioond.  This 
palace  is  now  in  a  most  minous  state,  but 
many  of  the  pillars  are  yet  standing.  Its 
whole  lengUi  is  800  feet  long  by  200  broad. 

The  rains  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile  are  not  less  interesting.  Behind  the 
ruins,  at  the  end  of  a  long  raTina  which 
winds  into  the  heart  of  the  Libyan  Mount- 
ains, are  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  excavated 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  their  walls  cov- 
ered with  a  profusion  of  paintings  and 
sculptures,  whHe  stucco,  brilliant  idth  col- 
ors, fresh  as  they  were  thousands  of  years 
ago.  No  modem  galleries  or  halls  could 
be  more  completely  ornamented;  but, 
splendid  as  they  would  be  even  as  palaces, 
their  interest  is  enhanced  by  being  wiiat 
they  are. 

''Every  Egyptian  potentate,  but  espe- 
cially eveiy  Egyptian  king,  seems  to  have 
begun  his  reign  by  preparing  his  sepul- 
chre. U  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, where  each  successive  layer  marked 
the  successive  year  of  bis  reign.  It  was 
equally  so  in  these  Tlieban  tomlM^  where 
the  longer  or  shorter  reign  can  be  traced 
by  the  extent  of  the  chambers  Gt  ibe  com- 
pleteness of  their  finish.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  yon  pass  at  once  from  the  most 
briUiant  decorations  to  rough  unhewn 
rock.  At  the  entrance  to  each  tomb  he 
stands,  making  offerings  to  the  sun,  who, 
with  his  hawk*s  head,  wishes  him  a  long 
life  to  complete  his  labors.*' 

Many  of  these  tombs  are  400  feet  in 
depth.  The  principal  ones  are  "  Belzoni's 
Tomb,'*  called  alter  that  entbusiastio  anti- 
quary. It  was  occupied  by  Osiris,  tkther 
of  Remeses  II.  It  is  marked  No.  17; 
Bmce's  or  Harpers'  tomb  was  occupied  by 
Bemeses  III.  Its  depth  is  405  feet.  In 
the  series  of  small  chambers  in  the  two 
first  passages  we  have  strong  evidences  of 
the  style  and  elegance  in  which  the  an- 
cient-Egyptians  lived.  In  the  kitchen  we 
see  them'killing  oxen,  roasting  beef^  mak- 
ing pastry,  kneading  dough,  and  drawing 
wine.  In  a  room  opposite  them  are  rep- 
resentations of  boating  on  the  Nile,  with 
-wUfWB  of  the  cabin,  showing  the  richness 


of  the  furniture  of  the  same.  Next,  an 
armory,  containing  representations  of  all 
the  implements  of  war,  weapons  of  offidnse 
and  d^ense.  On  one  of  Uie  walls  is  a 
splendid  representation  of  two  harpers. 
There  are  twenty-one  of  these  tombs  now 
open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  traveler. 

On  the  east  of  this  range  of  hills  are  tiie 
tombs  of  priests  and  private  individuals. 
These  are  generally  small ;  some  of  them, 
however,  are  mudi  larger  than  any  of  the 
kings — tiiat  of  tlie  priest  Assassef,  who 
must  have  been  of  enormoos  wealth ;  it  is 
the  largest  of  all  the  sepulchres  at  Thebes. 
After  going  down  stairs,  making  half  a 
dozen  tumingsj  then  up  stairs,  then  half  a 
dozen  more  turns  right  and  left,  ascending 
and  descending  six  times,  you  come  to  the 
sacred  indosure,  traveling  through  vari- 
ous courts  and  halls  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  900  feet  I  The  ground  occupied  by 
this  sepulchre  is  nearly  one  and  a  quarter 


Between  Medinet  Haboo  and  Koomeh 
lie  the  remains  of  the  Memnonium.  Its 
proportions  are  immense  (540  feet  long  by 
200),  and  ito  sculptures  so  beantiftd  that  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
structures  of  Thebes. 

Among  the  ruins  of  the  Memnonium  are 
tiie  frAgments  of  the  stupendous  colessid 
statue  of  AdRSfet  tke  GrwL  It  has  been 
broken  off  at  the  waist,  and  the  upper  part 
now  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground.  This 
enormous'  statue  measures  68  feet  round 
the  shoulders,  and  18  feet  from  the  crown 
of  the  head  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders. 
The  Arabs  have  scooped  millstones  out 
of  his  feoe,  but  you  can  still  see  what  he 
was— the  largest  statue  in  the  world.  Re- 
meses rested  htfe  in  awftil  majesty,  after 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  then 
known  world.  Next  to  the  wonder  ex- 
cited by  the  boldness  of  this  sculpture  is 
the  labor  that  must  have  been  exerted  to 
destroy  it— to  destroy  these  countless  stat- 
ues that  strew  the  plains  of  Thebes.  The 
conclusion  tliat  all  come  to,  and  which  the 
Persian  hatred  of  idols  justify,  is— Cam« 
byses. 

The  two  immense  colossi — one  of  them 
commonly  known  as  the  Vocal  Menrnon 
(the  statue  that,  according  to  ancient  tra- 
dition, uttered  musical  sounds  when  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  first  glowed  above 
the  eastern  mountains)— stand,  like  lonely 
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landmarks,  hoary,  blackened,  tim^-wom, 
and  defaced,  in  the  midst  of  the  Theban 
plain,  in  ftont  of  the  space  between  the 
Memnonium  and  the  Mounds  of  Medinet 
Haboo. 

A  visit  should  be  paid  at  once  to  our 
very  worthy  vice-consul,  Mnstaplw  Aga; 
he  will  be  of  service  to  you  in  various 
ways.  The  old  man's  heart  is  running 
over  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
and  it  is  a  very  great  shame  that  he  is  al- 
lowed by  our  government  to  perform  the 
services  he  does  for  American  travelers 
without  the  slightest  remuneration.  After 
tlie  return  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  his 
tour  up  the  Nile,  fifty  pounds  sterling  per 
annum  was  awarded  to  Mustapha  for  his 
services  as  British  vice-consul.  Our  gov- 
ernment certainly  should  do  as  much. 

The  steamer  generally  stops  at  Thebes 
three  or  three  and  a  half  days. 

From  Thebes  to  Assouan  is  160  miles. 
About  eight  and  a  half  miles  above  Thebes 
is  the  town  of  ffermetU^  situated  on  the 
western  bank,  a  short  distance  from  the 
river.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance under  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans. 
It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Her- 
menthis.  The  principal  object  of  antiqnity 
now  visible  is  a  small  temple,  which  ap- 
pears from  the  sculpturing  (seen  only  with 
a  torch)  to  have  been  a  lying-in  house, 
where  the  god  Mandoo,  the  goddess  Reto, 
and  their  oflfkprlng  Harphre,  were  worship- 
ed. There  is  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  goddess  Reto  giving  birth  to  the  god 
Harphre:  Reto  is  surrounded  by  several 
goddesses ;  the  midwife,  who  is  a  goddess, 
delivers  the  mother ;  the  wet-nurse,  a  god- 
dess, holds  out  her  hands  to  receive  the 
young  god ;  Arauii,  the  father  of  the  gods, 
and  Soven,  also  assist  at  the  birth.  The 
bas-relief  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  con- 
finement of  Cleopatra  with  the  young 
Cfesar.  There  are  numerous  other  bas- 
reliefis  connected  with  the  young  Harphre. 
The  viceroy  has  recently  erected  very  ex- 
tensive sugar-works  here,  which,  next  to 
Rboda,  are  considered  titie  finest  in  the 
world.  The  whole  establishment  is  under 
the  charge  of  French  engineers.  There 
are  twenty  revolving  kettles,  which  make 
1200  revolutions  a  minute,  converting 
brown  into  white  sugar  in  five  minutes. 

Fourteen   miles   higher  we   arrive   at 
EsH^.    Just  before  arriving  at  this  town 
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we  pass  the  pretty  palace  built  by  Mehemet 
Ali ;  it  is  beantif cdly  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens. In  the  midst  of  the  town  is  the 
temple  of  £sn6,  commenced  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and  finished  under  the  first 
Roman  emperors.  The  interior  was  deaied 
out  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1842.  It  is  entered 
by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  portico  of  the 
temple  is  the  only  part  which  is  really  vis- 
ible :  it  has  four  rows  of  immense  pillarsi 
six  in  each  row;  they  are  nearly  19  feet 
in  dreumferenoe,  and  66  feet  high;  the 
capitals,  no  two  of  which  are  alike,  are  in 
imittttioiL  of  the  vine,  doom- plant,  date, 
and  papyrus;  tlie  walls  are  ornamented 
with  hieroglyphics  repcesenting  princes 
offering  sacrifice.  This  temple  was  conse- 
crated to  Kneph,  one  of  the  principal  £^yp- 
tian  deities. 

A  short  distance  fkrtber  up  the  stream, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Kile,  is  the  pyramid 
of  El  Koola  J  built  of  limestone.  Its  base 
is  60  feet  square ;  former  height,  60  feet ; 
present  height,  about  86  feet. 

£d/oo  is  the  next  place  of  importance  at 
wliich  we  arrive,  tliirty  miles  above  £sn^ 
This  is  without  exception  one  of  the  grand- 
est and  best-preserved  monuments  of 
Egypt.  It  Ilea  about  one  half-honr'a  ride 
from  the  shore.  This  magnificent  temple 
was  commenced  by  Ptolemens  Philoraeteff 
180  years  before  the  Ghrietian  era.  Its  en- 
tire length  is  about  440  foet;  Iweadthoftbe 
first  pylon,  200  feet.  The  two  towen  of 
the  pylon  have  each  260  steps  to  the  topw 
There  are  numerous  spacious  rooms  on  the 
different  floors.  A  charming  vieir  of  the 
Kile  and  valley  may  be  had  from  the  lop  ctf 
the  towers ;  you  will  also  from  this  point 
get  a  good  idea  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
temple  before  examining  it  in  detaiL  We 
would  advise  making  this  asc^it  on  enter- 
ing, which  is  not  generally  done.  Tou  fimt 
enter  the  great  court,  141  foot  wide  by  158 
foetdeep;  it  has  thirty-two  columns  loand 
its  three  sides,  no  two  of  which  are  alike. 
Kext  comes  the  Pnmaot,  60  feet  deep  and 
the  whole  width  of  the  building;  tbU  has 
eighteen  inrnieose  pillars,  60  feet  high  aad 
27  in  diameter,  oovered  with  hieroglyphics : 
it  contains  a  singular  sareophagns.  Next 
comes  the  Ad^f^im,  which  is^  8Upp(»ted  bj 
twelve  immense  pillars  of  peculiar  form, 
swelling  out  fh)m  the  base  until  near  half 
their  length,  when  they  gmdually  dimiB- 
ish:  this  portion  is  surrounded  by 
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rooms  on  each  side,  fh>m  one  of  which  a 
flight  of  stex>8  leads  to  the  roof.  The  ceiling 
of  the  Adytom  was  composed  of  six  Im- 
mense slabs  of  stone,  four  of  which  remain ; 
these  are  all  split  through  in  a  direct  line. 
The  next  court  is  only  21  feet  deep,  also 
covered  with  slabs  of  slate  si^t  throngh 
like  the  preceding :  this  court  has  no  col- 
umns ;  there  are  two  small  rooms  on  eitlier 
side,  perfectly  plain.     Next  court,  22  feet 
deep,  without  pillars,  and  open  at  the  top; 
on  one  side  is  a  small  room,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
figures,  some  of  the  latter  reaping.    On  the 
opposite  side  another  small  court,  through 
which  yon  ascend  six  steps  to  an  exquisite 
little  temple  or  sanctuary.     It  is  only  14 
by  15  feet,  but  the  bas-reliefe  are  most  per- 
fect; the  ceiling  and  sides  are  perfectly 
coTcnred  with  Htkem ;  some  are  colored  with 
imperishable  blue.     In  a  direct  line  with 
the  pylon  entrance,  with  the  Pronaes  and 
Adytum,  comes  the  JVoof,  or  sanctuary, 
from  whidi  there  is  no  outlet.  .There  are 
no  pQhurs,  but  in  one  comer  stands  an  im- 
mense red  granite   sarcophagus,  in  the 
shape  of  a  pyramid ;  it  is  14  feet  8  inches 
high,  8  feet  broad,  and  8  deep.    The  Kaos 
is  surrounded  with  nine  small  rooms.    On 
the  exterior  wall,  at  the  northeast  angle,  is 
an  inscription,  dated  in  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
my Alexander  I.,  which  alludes  to  a  dona- 
tion of  lands  made  to  the  temple.    The 
Kaos  and  Pronaos  are  the  most  ancient 
parts  of  the  temple ;  they  were  erected 
from  222-198  A.C.   Under  the  ninth  Ptole- 
my and  Energetes  II.  the  portico  lyna  erect- 
ed.    Tlie  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the 
Naofl  and  Pronaos  are  of  the  same  date, 
while  the  grand  exterior  walls,  with  their 
ornaments,  are  of  the  time  of  Philometer- 
Soter  and  Alexander  I.    The  temple  was 
dedicated  to  Harhat  and  his  mother,  Ha- 
thor,  whom  the  Greeka  identified  with  their 
Aphrodite  (Venus).  The  inscriptions  speak 
of  the  infent  god  as  the  *'  great  god,  loni  of 
the  heavens,  son  of  Osiris,  king  of  the  kings 
of  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  master  of  gods 
and  goddesses."    Most  of  the  sculpture  is 
of  a  religious  character,  but  there  are  some 
which  c^ve  representations  of  the  military 
exploits  of  some  of  the  Ptolemies. 

A  short  distance  ferther  up  tlie  stream  we 
anire  at  (rsM  SiUUeh,  where  the  river  is 
quite  narrow.  Here  are  the  quarries  from 
whieh  tlie  ancient  kings  of  E^rpt  procured 
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the  stones  fat  erecting  the  mammath  edi> 
flees  of  Luxor,  Kamak,  Medinet  Haboo^ 
etc.  The  name  of  tiiis  place,  SibUeh, 
which  in  the  Arabic  means  chain,  has  given 
rise  to  alegend,  or  the  legend  has  given  the 
name  to  the  place,  that  in  tortmr  times  the 
navigation  of  the  ^le  was  barred  by  a  chain 
whioi  was  swung  across  the  river.  On 
the  west  bank  there  are  several  interesting 
grottoes  containing  taUets  or  hieroglypb- 
ics  relating  to  the  eariy  days  of  the  Theban 
empire. 

Thfarteen  miles  above  Silsileh,  finely 
situated  on  a  hill  on  the  east  bank,  is  the 
temple  of  £om-Om6o.  It  was  commenced 
by  Ptolem»us  Philometer,  and  finished  by 
Kens  Dionysus.  Most  of  the  pylons  have 
fiUlen  into  the  river,  and  the  portisn  of  the 
temple  which  now  ronains  is  the  sanctuary, 
most  of  which  is  buried  in  the  sand.  The 
peculiarity  of  these  temples— because  from 
their  appearance  there  must  have  been 
two  a^jofaiing  eadi  other— are  a  double  en- 
trance and  a  double  sanctuary,  devoted  to 
two  deities,  Savak  and  Aroeris.  The  cap- 
itals of  the  columns  are  finely  executed,  as 
are  also  the  sculptures  of  the  pronaos  and 
fe9ade.  Near  this  spot  ends  the  limestone 
range  of  hills,  and  the  sandstone  continues 
to  the  first  cataract,  where  it  changes  to 
the  granite,  from  which  the  Nile  issues 
from  out  the  mountains  of  Nubia.  The 
country  now  assumes  a  different  aspect  as 
we  approach  Assouan-^the  palm-groves  are 
fewer,  and  the  valley  a  mere  strip  of  land. 

Twenty-six  miles  above  Kom-Ombo  we 
arrive  at  Astomm,  once  the  boundary  of  the^ 
Roman  empire;  it  is  now  the  border  city 
between  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  but  con- 
tains nothing  of  importance  to  the  visiton. 
This  is  the  stqpping-plaoe  and  terminus  of 
the  steamer's  route.  Opposite  Assouan  lies 
the  island  of  EhphcmOme,  It  is  about  one 
mile  in  length,  but  contains  nothing  of 
much  interest :  a  granite  gateway ;  temple 
of  Chnubi,  god  of  inundations ;  a  mutilated 
statue  of  granite,  and  an  altar  to  Ammon; 
also,  the  ruins  of  the  old  Nilometer.  A 
short  distance  south  of  the  island  of  Ele- 
phantine is  the  small  island  of  S^uxU:  it 
contains  numerous  hiero^^lyphics. 

If  the  traveler  intend  going  to  the  second 
cataract,  he  should  make  an  excursion  to 
the  granite  quarries  from  Assouan,  which 
are  a  short  distance  back  from  tiiat  town ; 
if  not,  he  should  visit  them  while  riding  to 
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the  island  of  Philfe.  From  here  came  the 
ooloesal  statue  of  Bemeses,  the  colamns  at 
Rome,  at  Constantinople,  at  Paris,  and  ak 
Alexandria.  At  HeHopoUs  we  see  the 
first  of  its  race,  and  here,  immediately  east 
of  Assouan,  we  see  the  last  hewn  out,  but, 
like  the  mammoth  stone  at  Baalbec,  never 
removed  from  its  birth-place.  It  is  100 
feet  long,  and  12  feet  square  at  the  base. 
After  it  had  been  dressed  a  fissure  was 
found  at  the  top,  for  which  reason,  it  is  sup- 
posed, it  never  was  removed.  Notice  the 
grooves  made  in  it  fbr  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting it  into  single  blocks,  llie  color  is  light 
Ted,  sprinkled  with  green.  It  is  very  hard, 
and  susceptible  of  £e  highest  polish. 

Travelers  must  not  expect  to  find  a 
Niagara  when  they  visit  the  catazact,  but 
something  more  like  the  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence — a  bounding,  bubbling,  foaming 
stream,  some  three  or  four  feet  in  depth, 
comprising  four  distinct  parts:  the  first 
has  a  fell  of  about  six  feet ;  the  second,  two 
feet;  the  third,  eight  feet ;  and  the  fourth, 
fifteen.  The  natives  amuse  visitors  here 
by  plun^^g  into  the  river  above  the  first 
fkU  and  passing  unscathed  through  them 
alL  They  are  very  importunate  for  back- 
sheesh, and  swarm  around  yon  in  all  their 
naked  migesty.  If  traveling  by  steamer, 
we  would  advise  taking  a  boat  to  the  cat- 
aract, which  is  a  short  distance  above  As- 
souan. Make  a  bargain  before  you  go  for 
your  boat  and  crew. 

Seven  miles  above  Assouan  is  situated 
the  small  island  of  Phila,  only  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  crowned  with  a  long  line  of 
majestic  temples  and  colonnades.  Its  prin- 
cipal ruin  is  that  of  the  Temple  of  Isis, 
commenced  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  and 
completed  by  succeeding  monardiB.  The 
whole  is  modem  compared  with  the  old 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  The  tem- 
ple is  very  irregular  in  its  ground  plan, 
if^wing  the  shape  of  the  island.  There 
is  a  double  corridor  supported  by  thirty-six 
pillars ;  notice  that  many  of  these  were 
never  finished.  The  corridor  is  succeeded 
by  two  immense  pyramidal  towers,  gate- 
ways, staircase,  and  diambers,  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation.  The  traveler  should 
here  ascend  to  the  roof  and  take  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  ruins  and  surroundings.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  temple  may  be 
seen,  on  a  small  scale,  a  representation  of 
the  death  of  Osiris;  also  his  embalmment, 
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burial,  resnrrection,  and  enthronement  as 
judge  of  the  dead.  To  the  east  <rf  the 
great  temple  is  a  square  open  building,  the 
four  sides  of  which  are  composed  of  pillara 
supporting  an  architrave.  Tliis  is  the 
most  perfect  building  on  the  island.  The 
edifice  is  evidently  unfinished;  much  of 
the  sculpturing  had  been  just  commenced. 
It  was  here  that  the  Bomans  signed,  in  451 
A.D.,  the  articles  of  peace  with  the  Edii- 
opian  Bedouins,  who  were  the  last  wonhip- 
ers  of  Isis  on  tlie  island.  Notice,  under 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  first  pylon, 
the  inscription  commemmorative  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French  troops  under  De- 
s^:  'Tm  VI,  de  la  RepubUque,  U  12 
Ifesridar,  une  Armiejrxmfoue^  eommamdee 
par  Bonaparte^  deoendue  a  AlexoMbritL. 
Varmie  ajfoiU  vm  vingtjour  aprht  UtMa 
loukaenflaieauxJ^framides,  Demax, 
numdaM  la  Ire  dimeion  les  a  pommnns  am 
dda  des  CakaracU^  ait  U  ui  anrivi  le  12 
Ventoee  de  Pan  VU:* 

From  Assouan  to  the  second  cataract  the 
distance  is  220  miles.  The  Nile  is  not  now 
the  Nile  of  Egypt— the  two  ranges  of  hills 
inclose  tlie  river  so  closely  that  there  is 
little  or  no  cultivation.  You  now  pass 
tombs  continually,  occupying  the  position 
of  castles  on  the  Bhine ;  they  are  neariy  all 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  if  we  exo^ 
Derr,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  Ibreem,  and 
Farayg.  Throughout  the  NOe  valley  now, 
the  banks  being  so  high,  the  water  is  raised 
by  means  of  a  mImi  or  tAa<2o(>^  Thesakia 
is  a  large  wheel  worked  by  a  buffido,  aroond 
which  a^umber  of  jars  are  attached;  the 
revolutions  of  the  wheel  dip  the  jars  into 
the  river  and  empty  them  into  the  canal, 
whence  tlie  water  becomes  distributed  over 
the  surrounding  fields ;  and  as  the  natives 
use  all  the  grease  in  the  country  to  grease 
tlieir  long  black  hair,  you  have  day  and 
night  the  sound  of  the  hum  of  a  swarm  of 
flieiB  as  lazily  you  float  along  beneath  the 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  The  shadoof  oon- 
sists  of  a  pole  and  bucket  worked  across  a 
horizontal  bar  supported  upon  two  pillars 
of  wood :  it  te  worked  by  ^e  hand.  The 
government  levies  a  tax  of  200  piastres  on 
every  sakia  in  operation. 

The  natives  of  Nubia  are  more  ignorant 
and  more  honest  than  the  fellahs  of  Egypt, 
and  possess  a  more  brave  and  warlike  spir- 
it; they  are  also  more  intemperate  than 
their  more  simple  neighbors,  and  not  so 
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strict  in  regard  to  the  i^jonctions  of  the 
Prophet. 

The  first  rtiinB  of  any  importance  after 
passing  Phils  are  those  of  J)abod,  on  the 
right  hand  or  west  side  of  the  river  as  yon 
ascend. .  These  consist  of  a  well-preserved 
temple  commenced  by  the  Ethiopian  King 
Ashat-Ammi,  and  dedicated  to  the  same 
gods  as  the  temple  of  Phila,  and  the  pio- 
tnresque  min  of  the  temple  of  Gertasse. 
We  then  pass  the  temples  of  Tafah,  also  on 
the  right. 

Wo  next  arrive  at  Kaiabthee,  where  are 
U^  ruins  of  the  largest  temple  in  Nubia, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Aboo-SmbeL 
It  was  erected  daring  the  reign  of  Angus- 
tus.;  Caligula,  Tngan,  and  Severus  also 
added  to  it,  but  it  was  never  completed. 
Seen  from  the  outside,  it  has  a  grand  and 
imposing  appearance ;  the  interior,  howev- 
er, is  badly  mutilated. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from  the 
village  is  the  cavern-temple  of  Bet-el-  WaUy 
(the  house  of  the  saints),  excavated  during 
the  reign  of  Remeses  the  Great,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Eneph,  Amunre,  and  Anauke. 
The  sculptures  of  the  interior,  which  are 
very  fine,  record  the  battles  of  Bemeses 
against  the  Ethiopians.  Next  come  the 
carem-temples  otDett^door  and  Gorf^  which 
ore  hardly  worth  a  visit,  and  Wadi  Sebua, 
Ibrmeriy  a  temple  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, but  nearly  all  now  buried  in  the 
sand.  The  temple,  which  is  entirely  of 
granite,  with  the  exception  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, which  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  was 
constructed  by  Remeses  II.  There  was 
formerly  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  which  led 
to  it,  hence  its  name.  This  is  the  last  vil- 
Uige  where  the  Arabic  language  ia  spoken ; 
the  Nubian  now  commences. 

Twelve  miles  higher  we  arrive  at  Koros- 
hoy  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile. 
This  is  the  first  station  of  the  great  Nubian 
desert,  200  miles  to  Earttmi,  and,  although 
well  traveled,  is  one  of  the  worst  roads 
across  the  desert,  water  being  found  at  one 
station  only  during  the  entire  distance,  and 
mach  frequented  by  a  wild  tribe  of  Bedouins 
which  have  never  yet  been  quite  subdued. 


Having  passed  the  temples  of  Amada^ 
Derr^  and  Ibreem,  we  arrive  at  the  magnifl* 
cent  temples  of  Aboo-^imbel,  the  greatest 
work  of  the  great  Remeses,  and  by  far  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  ruins  of  Nubia, 
and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Thebes, 
of  all  those  throughout  the  Nile  valley — for 
this  reason,  that  almost  every  other  Egyp- 
tian temple  is  more  or  less  in  ruins ;  these, 
from  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  are  in  all 
their  arrangements  as  perfect  now  as  when 
they  were  left  unfinished  by  Remeses  him- 
self. There  are  two  temples :  the  smallest 
is  dedicated  to  Hathor,  who  is  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  sacred  cow;  the  fa9ade 
is  ornamented  with  six  colossal  statues  of 
Remeses  and  his  wife,  with  their  children 
at  their  feet ;  the  interior  is  divided  into 
three  principal  divisions;  the  walls  are 
decorated  with  sculpture,  but  much  de- 
faced; the  entire  depth  is  84  feet  The 
second  and  larger  temple  is  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  the  smaller ;  the  &^ade  is 
120  feet  wide  by  90  high ;  it  is  decorated 
with  four  colossal  statues  of  Remeses, 
which,  although  seated,  are  about  60  feet 
high ;  the  interior  is  divided  into  four  com- 
partments, with  a  depth  of  185  feet ;  the 
entrance  is  nearly  choked  up  with  sand. 
Nearly  opposite  Aboo-Simbel,  at  Farayg, 
there  is  a  small  temple  excavated  during 
the  reign  of  Amenophis  III.,  and  higher  up 
the  castle  of  Addeh,  in  a  fine  state  of  pres- 
ervation. Nine  miles  further  there  are 
also  some  ruins,  at  the  village  otFarras. 
Forty  miles  above  Aboo-Simbel  is  WatU 
HaycLf  opposite  which  are  some  ruins,  but 
little  of  sufficient  importance  to  bring  trav- 
elers above  Aboo-Simbel.  The  second 
cataract  is  still  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
higher  up ;  they  are  nearly  five  ndles  long, 
and,  if  wishing  to  see  them  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  tlie  best  advantage, 
we  would  advise  the  cUmbing  of  the  cliff 
AbooSir,  800  feet  high,  where  a  most  sin- 
gular panorama  can  be  obtained.  The 
railroad  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  (in 
progress  to  Thebes)  is  now  (1871)  finished 
to  Minieh,  a  distance  of  151  miles. 
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WHfcTHKB  the  traveler  intends  yisiting 
Mount  Sinai,  where  Moses  delivered  the 
Law  to  the  assembled  tribes  of  Israel,  or 
not,  we  would  strongly  recommend  his 
spending  a  daj  or  two  at  Suez,  and  then 
taking  a  boat  through  the  new  Saes  Canal 
to  Port  Said  (where  the  steamers  to  the 
Holy  Land  touch).  The  time  from  Cairo 
to  Suez  by  camel  was  formerly  80  hours ; 
then  a  cKrect  railroad  was  constructed, 
making  the  time  4  hours ;  that  road  was 
abandoned  in  1870,  making  a  detour,  but 
passing  through  numerous  populous  vil- 
lages. From  Cairo  to  Suez  via  Benha,  9 
hours  80  minutes ;  116  piastres  =  t5  80. 
From  Cairo  to  Suez  via  Zazazig,  10  hours ; 
116  piastres.  From  Cairo  to  Ismailia,  7 
hours ;  79  piastres =f  2  75. 

Suez  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name ;  the  Bed  Sea  dividing 
at  its  northern  extremity  into  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  and  Suez.  The  peninsular  region 
inclosed  between  these  two  gulfii  is  a  ruc^ 
ged  mountainous  wilderness,  and  the  scene 
of  the  journey  of  the  hosts  of  Israel ;  and 
Suez,  from  the  nature  of  the  mountains  on 
the  Egyptian  side,  must  have  been  the  spot 
where  they  crossed. 


The  town  of  Suez  now  contains  about 
6000  inhabitants ;  it  has  been  brought  into 
prominent  notice  of  late  years  by  the  ex- 
tensive travel  on  the  overland  route.  The 
oveHand  route  is  now  all  sea;  the  Suez 
Canal  has  also  made  it  fkmous.  It  is 
likewise  the  place  of  embarkation  for  the 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  from  Egypt  and 
the  countries  of  Northern  Africa  on  their 
way  to  the  holy  cities.  The  sailing  is  ex- 
cellent here,  as  you  can  always  have  a 
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good  breeze  blowing;  it  commences  usu* 
ally  from  the  land  in  the  morning,  and 
dies  away  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

There  are  nearly  always  four  or  five  large 
first-class  English  steamers  lying  here,  but 
they  can  not  come  within  five  miles  of  the 
dty,  there  being  no  channel,  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  so  much  that  any  trav- 
eler can  do  as  the  Israelites  did  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day  without  the  water  coming 
much  over  his  boots.  We  asked  our  boat- 
man if  he  knew  any  thing  about  the  host 
of  Fharaoh  and  the  Israelites :  **  Yea,  he 
knew  all  about  it ;  it  was  all  a  mistake." 
It  was  not  the  Egyptians  who  followed  the 
Israelites,  but  a  '*  lot  of  rascally  Bedouin 
Arabs;*'  that  Moses  knew  all  about  the 
tide,  and  he  arrived  when  it  was  low  water ; 
and  when  the  Bedouins  were  in  the  guli^ 
the  tide  came  up  and  drowned  them ;  and 
to  put  the  question  beyond  dispute  and 
clinch  his  argument,  '*  Wouldn't  the  boat- 
men have  found  the  chariots  when  the  tide 
went  out?" 

To  visit  the  "Fountain  of  Moses  {Aim 
Motua),  hire  a  boat  instead  of  passing 
round  the  head  of  the  g^ilf.  Tou  can  run 
down  with  a  fair  wind,  and  land  within 
two  miles  of  the  spot ;  walk  up,  and  if  you 
want  a  camel-ride,  for  twenty-five  cents 
one  of  the  fellahs  who  reside  here  on  a 
small  piece  of  land  irrigated  by  the  brack- 
ish water  will  supply  you  with  the  luxury. 
The  sensation  of  a  first  camel-ride  is  very 
queer.  The  animal  kneels  down  to  liable 
you  to  mount,  and  when  he  commences  to 
rise,  it  is  with  the  greatest  difllculty  yon 
retain  your  seat.  The  shore  about  here 
abounds  with  numerous  handsome  shells. 

Near  Suez,  a  little  to  the  north,  were  the 
remains  of  the  sluices  of  the  ancient  Carnal 
qfArtuMH,  which  connected  the  Nile  with 
Uie  Red  Sea.  It  was  commenced  by  Se- 
sostris  and  finished  by  Ptolemy  Phfladel- 
phus.  Subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  Bo- 
mans  it  was  neglected,  and  allowed  to  fiU 
up  with  sand.  It  was  reopened  by  the 
Caliph  Omar  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
com  to  the  holy  dtiee  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. Its  course  is  directly  north  as  far 
as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  or  Shekh  Hanaydik, 
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thence  directly  west  to  the  NUe.  One 
half  its  distance  Ib  the  site  of  the  new 
French  canal,  through  which  you  proceed 
if  going  to  the  Holy  Land.  If  retaining 
to  Europe  direct,  it  will  be  better  to  retrace 
yonr  steps  to  Alexandria  via  Benha,  as  you 
might  haye  to  wait  some  time  MtPortSaidf 
a  miterabie  place.  Lately  American  trav- 
elers have  commenced  to  make  the  tonr  to 
the  Holy  Land  via  Moont  Sinai  and  Petra, 
a  long  and  tedions  trip,  occnpying  210 
hours,  or  about  80  days  cf  actoal  travel — 
viz.,  from  Suez  to  Sinai,  07  hours;  from 
Sinai  to  Petra,  via  Akabah, 76  hours;  from 
Petra  to  Hebron,  00  hours ;  and  from  He- 
bron to  Jerusalem,  7  hours. 

"  As  guides,  take  a  few  Tor-Arabs,  who 
will  provide  the  camels ;  a  contract  must 
be  made  with  them  in  Cairo.  On  no  ac- 
count be  persuaded  to  go  first  to  Sues  and 
thence  by  water  to  Tor,  otherwise  you  will 
be  obliged  to  submit  to  extortionate  de- 
mands or— to  turn  back.  The  hire  of  a 
camel  to  Akaba  averages  250  piasters. 
The  Arabs  have  to  find  their  own  provisions 
and  food  f^  the  cameL  Never  pay  before- 
hand. Apply  to  a  sheik,  or  leader,  of 
good  reputation,  who  can  exercise  authori- 
ty over  his  race,  for  it  sometimes  happens 
that  members  of  the  same  race  are  envious 
of  him  who  has  let  his  camel,  begin  quar- 
reling on  the  road,  and,  under  all  kinds  of 
pretenses,  place  the  traveler's  luggage  on 
their  own  camels.  Do  not  sufite  yourself 
to  be  imposed  upon  if  (it  seldom  occurs 
now)  suddenly  attacked  by  a  tuMp  of  hos- 
tile Arabs  and  tribute  is  demanded  fhnn 
you,  and  the  Arabs  who  escort  you  do  not 
fight,  for  the  attacking  party  are  in  league 
with  your  own,  and  wiU  afterward  divide 
the  booty  with  them.  Therefore,  have  no 
recourse  to  arms,  pay  the  sum  demanded, 
and,  on  your  return  to  Suez  or  Cairo,  de- 
duct it  from  the  wages  of  these  un&ithftil 
people. 

* '  For  the  distance  between  Sinai  and  El 
Akaba  an  arrangement  must  be  made  with 
A  sheik  of  the  Mesejneh  Arabs,  and  for 
that  between  £1  Akaba  and  Hebron  with 
one  of  the  Hawat  ohiefo,  for  safety's  sake. 
On  the  4th  of  January,  1857,  some  Ameri- 
cans who  refused  the  £6,  for  six  persons, 
demanded  by  the  last  mentioned,  werefallen 
npon  by  them,  and  escaped  with  their  lives 
by  at  length  sacrificing  £100. 

''Never  travel  with  one  race  through  a 


tract  of  desert  which  is  looked  upon  -as  the 
property  of  another,  unless  there  be  a  mu- 
tual understanding  between  them.  Water- 
skins  should  be  procured  at  Cairo ;  old  ones 
are  preferable,  as  the  new  impart  an  un- 
pleasant taste  to  the  water. .  Thebeittents 
are  those  with  a  single  pole,  likewise  to  be 
had  there.  A  double  number  of  pegs, 
warm  coverings,  and  a  water-proof  under- 
cover, to  resist  the  damp  rising  from  the 
earth,i8  indispensable ;  wax  oandles,lamps, 
dried  apricots,  maccaroni,  and  rice.  Char- 
coal is  only  wanted  during  the  first  half  of 
the  Journey,  afterward  abundance  of  ma- 
terial for  burning  is  found  in  the  valleys. 
It  is  advisable  to  take  more  coffee  and  to- 
bacco than  is  sufficient  for  one's  own  per- 
sonal use,  in  order  occasionally  to  fill  the 
cups  and  the  pipes  of  the  escort;  the  water- 
skins  must  never  lie  on  the  earth,  which 
often  contains  salt,  but  must  always  be  put 
in  the  shebbekeh — ^nets  in  which  the  cam- 
els carry  their  burden. 

*'  The  tour  from  Cairo  to  the  moiKUfery 
qfSimcd  is  through  Sues,  Aln  Moosa,  Wadi 
Sadr,  Ain  Howarah,  Wadi  Gurundel,  Wadi 
Shabcijkeh,  Sarabut  el  Kadem,  Wadi  el 
Berk,  Wadi  e'Shech,  and  Wadi  Solaf,  and 
is  95  camel  miles  long. 

"The  tour  beyond  the  monastery  to  El 
Akaba  is  over  Wadi  el  Orfkn,  Wadi  Mor- 
nah,  Ain  el  Hndera,  Wadi  el  Sum|^  Ain 
Suwejbia,  Ain  el  Wasit,  Aboo  Sawejrah, 
Wadi  el  Mekubbeleh,  Wadi  Merak  and 
the  N.W.  comer  of  the  guU^  andis  51  cam- 
el miles  in  length,  ^om  El  Akabah  to 
Petra,  now  Wadi  Moosa,  an  armed  escort 
is  absolutely  necessary.  From  El  Akabah 
to  Hebron  it  is  72  camel  miles ;  to  Jerusa- 
lem, 80.  There  is  less  e^iense  incurred, 
if  not  less  danger  to  be  apprehended,  if,  in 
visiting  the  ruins  of  Petn,  the  tourist  set 
out  from  Syria,  and,  indeed,  from  Hebron. 

"  The  quail,  which  supplied  the  Israelites 
with  food  during  their  progress  through  the 
deserts,  is  still  found,  but  never  in  fiights. 
Manna  is  idso  rare ;  it  is  seen  in  sparkling 
drops  on  the  branches  and  twigs  (not  on 
the  leaves)  of  the  turfa.  a  kind  of  tamarisk- 
tree,  frxHU  which  it  oozes  out  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  sting  of  an  insect  of  the  coc- 
cos  species.  It  is  white,  sweet,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  pea,  and  melts  in  the  sun. 
It  is  to  be  had  of  all  drug^sts  in  Cairo^ 
Ain  Howarah  is  the  Marsh  of  the  Bible :  it 
has  springs  of  brackish  water.    From  here 
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the  rood  tuns  at  a  short  distance  from, 
aad  almost  parallel  with,  the  sea,  to  the 
*  baths  of  Pharaoh'  (Hammam  Faraooo) — 
a  mountain  with  hot  springs,  157^  Fahren^ 
heit,  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  and 
sulphar.  Not  (ar  fW>m  here  the  road  takes 
a  torn  more  inward,  dividing  into  two,  the 
one  of  which  leads  to  the  left  over  Sarabnt 
el  Kadem,  the  other  to  the  right  over  Wadi 
Faran,  but  both  to  Sinai. 

''The  road  to  the  left  passes,  near  Sara- 
bnt el  Kadem,  an  old  copper  foundeiy, 
where  are  various  Sinaitio  inscriptions. 
Sarabnt  el  Kadem  is  a  sandstone  rode  with 
a  level  summit,  on  which  are  discovered 
numerous  ruins  and  many  hieroglyphic 
tablets,  with  the  names  of  Osirtasen  I., 
Bamses  the  Great,  Thotmes  III.,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  Pharaohs. 

"Those  Sinaitic  inscriptions  are  still 
mean  frequently  found  on  the  other  road, 
to  the  right.  The  rocks  on  the  S.  side  of 
Gebel  el  Mokattab  are  more  especially 
covered  with  them.  They  are  also  on  oth- 
er parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  not  only  on 
the  old  pilgrim  roads,  but  may  be  followed 
into  the  most  desolate  ravines.  Rude  signs, 
a  foot  high,  with  rough  drawings  of  camels 
and  goats  between  them,  appear  slightly 
cut  in,  and  only  to  be  recognized  by  their 
light  color  oa  tlie  daxk  stone ;  they  are  not 
explained,  but  probably  refer  to  the  Amale- 
kite  pilgrims,  who  came  to  the  beautiAil 
vale  of  Faran  and  the  holy  mountain  of 
Serbal.  The  first  is  the  largest  cultivated 
vale  of  the  peninsula,  is  watered  by  a  brook, 
which  soon  sinks  into  the  sand,  and  con- 
tains many  gardens  with  palms  and  other 
trees.  On  Serbal,  a  majestic  giant  moun- 
tain with  five  peaks,  are  likewise  many  of 
these  insdipCions. 

*' After  passing  through  long  ravines 
we  reach  the  plains  of  £r  Raha,  surrounded 
by  rugged  walls ;  thence,  to  the  south,  run 
two  narrow,  deep  valleys,  which,  after  a 
time,  unite  and  form  a  large  plain  called  Se- 
baieh.  The  mountain  they  surround  and 
separate  fh)m  the  higher  neighboring  sum- 
mit is  fforeb ;  its  S.  higher  summit,  beyond 
the  larger  plain,  is  Sinai,  The  Arabs  call 
the  two  Gebel  Moosa— the  mount  of  Moees. 
Beneath,  in  the  valley  on  the  £.  side,  is  the 
monastery,  a  fortress-looking  building,  with 
high  walls,  which  from  the  inside  are  only 
overtopped  by  a  few  csrpresses.  It  has  no 
door,  so  that  he  who  wishes  to  go  in  must 
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be  wound  up  the  open  hatchway  by  a  ropo 
until  hd  reaches  a  height  of  80  feek  Inside 
are  covered  courts  of  different  sizes,  partly 
covered  by  vines ;  the  very  old  church,  in 
which  te  a  chapel  said  to  be  the  place  whiers 
God  spoke  to  Hoses  from  the  burning  bush. 
The  church  is  a  basilica,  has  a  double  row 
of  Corinthian  pillars,  a  s|dendid  altar  bal- 
ustrade, a  mosaic-work  picture  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, a  portrait  of  its  founder,  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  many  silver  lamps  and 
candlesticks,  a  coffin  with  the  remains  of 
St.  Catharine  (found,  as  tradition  says,  in 
the  neighborhood),  the  silver  lid  of  a  sar- 
cophagus with  the  likeness  of  the  Empress 
Anne  of  Russia,  who  desired  to  be  buried 
here,  etc  This  monastery  is  inclosed  by 
gardens,  with  high  walls,  in  which  are 
pear,  apple,  apricot,  and  pomegranate  treea, 
and  in  the  adjacent  valleys  the  monks  still 
have  olive  groves. 

'*  The  monastery  is  ruled  fay  a  supenor, 
has  generally  twenty  monks,  and  belongs 
to  the  Greek  Church.  Mohammed,  it  is 
said  in  a  record  now  at  Constantinoiile,  on 
condition  that  those  monks  feed  the  pass- 
ing pilgrims,  recommended  them  to  the 
good-wQl  of  his  foUowera. 

"A  short  distance  firom  here  is  the  stone 
out  of  which  Moses  caused  water  to  flow, 
and  on  the  summit  of  Sinai  the  deft  of  the 
rock  is  shown  in  which  he  concealed  him- 
sdf  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  passed  over 
him.  The  view  horn  the  mount  is  of  more 
importance  to  us  than  these  doubtfkd  relics. 

"A  steep  path,  with  occasional  steps, 
and  entering  two  arches  of  a  door-way, 
leads  from  the  monastery  to  a  high  plain 
behind  the  mountain,  where  are  a  wdl,  a 
chapd  consecrated  to  Elias,  and  a  single 
cypress.  From  this  platean,  which,  to- 
ward the  N.,  is  overtopped  by  rugged  diffs, 
and  fells  nearly  perpendicularly  into  the 
plain  of  Er  Rahab,  is  a  roundish  rock,  still 
over  100  feet  in  height.  It  is  an  enormoas 
granite  block,  with  the  vestiges  of  a  Chris- 
tian church  and  a  mosque.  From  this 
hdght,  nearly  7000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  we  view  the  fearfkil,  wUd,  brown 
and  black  mountains,  and  the  yellow  sandy 
plains  of  the  desert  in  the  north,  the  snr- 
iace  of  the  sea  toward  Akaba  and  Sues,  and 
the  Egyptian  chain  of  mountains  emei^ng 
firom  behind  it,  and,  next,  the  gloomy,  ja^ 
ged  Catharine  Mountain  to  the  S.W.  To- 
ward  the  S.  termination  of  the  peninsula 
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the  blue  sea  appears  again.  Beneath  ns, 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  is  the  plain 
of  Sebaieh,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  thea- 
tre, wliere  once  the  law  was  given  to  the 
Israelites. 

"The  whole  tract  from  Shiai  to  Petra 
has  nothing  of  interest  bat  Ahaba,  a  for- 
tress with  an  Egyptian  garrison,  serving  as 
a  magazine  for  the  caravans  from  Mecca, 
which  stands  on  the  swamps  near  the  £lan- 
ite  Gnlf^  which  is  so  dangerous  that  no  ships 
enter  it.  Here— it  is  supposed,  near  the 
so-called  Pharaoh's  island  on  the  W.  coast, 
near  the  N.  end  of  the  gulf— was  the  har- 
bor of  EziongAer^  whence  Sdomon  sent 
ships  to  Ophir. 

**Petra,  one  of  the  most  splendid  ruins 
of  any  dty  in  the  Levant,  lies  in  a  hollow 
below  the  mountain  of  Hor,  a  brook  run- 
ning down  to  it.  Guided  by  *  Braun's  His- 
tory of  Art,*  we  follow  this  way  throu^ 
hic^  oleander  hedges,  and  desoy,  firstly, 
on  the  right,  monuments  in  the  shape  of 
masses  of  stone  separated  from  the  rock ; 
then,  on  the  left,  a  plain  fii9ade,  crowned 
by  a  row  of  four  pyramids  of  an  obelisk 
character.  We  prooeed  fiulher  in(o  the 
deft,  which  becomes  more  and  more  nar- 
row, and  ii  length  see  an  arch  of  a  great 
gato,  of  the  Boman  style,  which  spans  it. 
This  is  succeeded  by  niches,  tablets  with 
inscriptions,  which  have  suffered  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  tombs  on  each  side.  The 
walls  of  the  glen  reach  to  such  a  height 
that  the  sun  can  scarcely  penetrate.  Ivj 
hangs  down  from  the  ridges,  and  fig^rees 
spread  their  branches  over  it.  At  length 
it  is  light,  the  glen  expands,  and  the  rosy 
ISft^ade  of  a  high,  magnific  building  hewn 
in  the  opposite  rock  aiq)ears,  called  by  the 
people  £1  Kaaneh  Faraoon,  •. «.,  the  treas- 
ury of  Pharaoh.  This  is  evidently  a  mon- 
ument in  the  Boman  style.  We  discover 
a  two-storied  temple  fs^ade,  standing  in  a 
niche  above  100  feet  high.  The  rock  wall 
is  gray,  the  sculpture  in  the  niche  pink.  In 
the  lower  part  are  six  Coriathian  columns ; 
the  four  middle  ones  support  a  rich  frontal, 
ttom  beneath  which  the  fore-hall  opens, 
occupjring  the  same  breadth,  only  that  the 
two  centre  ones  are  fr«e  where  there  is  a 
space  behind  them ;  one  of  them  is  broken. 
Over  the  frontal  of  this  lower  story  is  an- 
other, likewise  overspanned  by  a  frontal, 
but  in  its  whole  breadth ;  this,  however,  is 
not  complete,  being  cut  out  in  the  centre, 


so  tliat  on  either  side  a  comer  of  the  frontal 
rests  on  two  pillars.  In  the  centre  is  an 
open  space,  the  walls  of  which  are  also 
graced  with  columns.  In  this  open  niche, 
above  the  frx>ntal  of  the  lower  story,  is  a 
dome  with  pillars,  on  which  is  an  urn,  be- 
lieved by  the  people  to  contain  great  treas- 
ures. The  whole  is  a  sepulchre.  Passing 
through  a  fine  vestibule  we  enter  the  in- 
terior, which  behind  and  at  each  side  con- 
tains three  smaUer  rock  chambers,  plain  and 
insignificant,  and  much  lower  than  the  great 
hall,  an  arrangement  calling  to  mind  the 
tombs  of  the  Persian  kings. 

*'The  cavern,  now  broader,  extends  to 
the  right,  between  numerous  rock  cham- 
bers and  fii^ades,  as  far  as  the  theatre,  like- 
wise hewn  out  of  the  rock,  from  the  upper- 
most steps  of  which  we  look  down  into  an- 
other deep  vale.  Here  stood  the  old  town. 
We  find  here  immense  heaps  of  fragments 
and  ruins,  standing  remains  of  temples, 
ruins  of  triumphal  arches,  and  palaces,  all 
after  the  Boman  style.  Around  are  jag- 
g^  mountain  heights,  and  in  the  E.  and  W. 
rock-walls  sevend  hundred  feet  high,  and 
from  the  tops  to  the  bases  broken  entrances 
to  tombs  are  discerned. 

**  The  grandest  monument  of  the  old  dty 
stands  at  a  short  distance  N.  of  Petra,  and 
is  called  £1  Dab.  Like  that  of  £1  Kaaneh 
Earaoon,  it  contains  two  stories  faced  with 
pillars,  but  is  much  liic^er  and  broader; 
in  the  lower  part  there  is  neither  an  open 
Ibre-hall  nor  frontal,  but  only  a  frame-work 
between  and  over  the  pillars,  whic^  seems 
alternately  to  recede  and  protrude,  and 
curves  toward  the  centre.  Above  this 
again  is'  the  dome  with  pUlars,  over  which 
is  the  urn,  which  has  broken  through  the 
fit)ntal  of  the  upper  story,  leaving  the  cor- 
ners only  supported  by  pillars.  On  all 
three  compartoients  are  Doric  triglyphic 
cornices — ^perpendicular  articulation  alter- 
nating with  round  shields— a  very  old  Asi- 
atic form.  It  is  altogether  unfinished ;  the 
capitals  of  both  stories  are  but  rude  blocks. 
Inside  is  an  altar  niche,  with  a  cross  on  the 
hinder  wall ;  it  is  therefore  presumed  at  a 
latte  period  to  have  been  a  church.  On  a 
rock  oppodte  traces  are  perceptible  of  a 
very  large  temple,  which  stood  about  1000 
feet  above  the  lower  levd  of  the  valley. 

"The  people  that  inhabited  this  dty 
were  probably  Nabatians  who  had  emigrated 
from  S.Babylon,  a  peaceful  trading  people, 
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commanding  the  traffic  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  in  whose  city  the  carayans  from  Syria 
and  Palmyra  met  those  of  Gasa  from  Egypt. 
Owing  to  other  routes  having  been  taken, 
the  trade  of  Petra  seems  to  have  gradually 
declined.  The  Romans  had  entered  into 
direct  communication  from  Suez  with  In- 
dia, and  the  £.  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  leading 
to  Petra,  with  the  caravan  way,  was  no 
longer  frequented. 

"  The  journey  over  the  W.  or  Libyaii 
desert,  where  the  so  called  Chrtat^  Smali^ 
and  the  Oaris  ofJupUer  Amman  lie,  is  as 
difficult  as  that  of  the  E.  desert.  The  two 
first  mentioned  are  seldom  frequented  by 
Europeans ;  it  will  suffice,  therefore,  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Great  Oasis  (Wah  el  Kar- 
geh)  is  most  conveniently  reached  by  way 
of  Assioot ;  the  small  one,  on  the  contrary, 
Arom  Benisoo6f ;  and  to  make  either  excur- 
sion, including  two  days  sojourn,  about 
three  weeks  will  be  necessary. 

**  From  Cairo  as  far  as  Teraneh  the  tour 
may  be  made  by  water ;  the  other  part  of 
the  distance  to  the  Oasis  on  camels.  The 
stationsare: 

<*  The  Natron  Valley  (with  tolera- 
bly good  water) 1  day. 

El  Magrah,  or  Wadi  el  Sumar 
(brackish  water). ; 2}  days. 

El  Abbah,  or  labah  (salt  water)  1  day. 

El  Garah  (good  water) 8  days. 

The  city  of  Si  wah  (good  water). .  2 
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9)  days. 

"  Another  road  through  the  desert  leads 
from  Alexandria  on  the  sea-coast,  firstly  to 
Baraton,  thence  S.  to  Si  wah.  It  was  the 
way  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and, 
taking  this  route,  the  journey  may  be  made 
in  fifteen  days. 

*'  The  Oasis  consists  of  two  parts,  the  E., 
fertile,  and  produces  quantities  of  dates : 
it  forms  a  valley  of  about  1^  mile  in  length 
and  1  mile  in  breadth,  in  the  E.  part  of 
which  is  the  before-mentioned  city  of  Siwah. 
About  an  hour's  walk  E.  from  here,  on  a 
hill  in  a  boggy  neighborhood,  is  the  temple 
of  the  god  Amurn,  called  by  the  Arabs  Om 
Bejdah  (white  mother),  and  near  it  the 
source  of  the  sun,  a  small  pond  80  feet  long 
and  55  broad,  the  water  of  which  by  night 
Is  wanner  than  by  day,  and  has  12  degrees 
more  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the 
Kne. 

**  The  ruins  of  Om  Bejdah  are  not  very 
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extenaive,  but  enoti|(h  remain  to  denote  the 
style  of  building,  and  many  of  tlie  sculp- 
tures are  entire.  Among  them  is  the  fig- 
ure of  Amnn  with  the  ram*s  head,  many 
other  gods  easily  recognised,  ^d  the  walla 
are  covered  with  hieroglypliics.  Farther 
particulars  have  been  given  by  liinotoli 
and  Cailland.  The  temple  was  at  one  time 
visited  by  strangers  ftrom  such  a  distance 
that  a  pillar  therein  erected  was  engraven 
with  a  hymn  of  Pindar's. 

**  About  half  an  hoar's  walk  fh>m  Om 
Bejdah,  and  half  a  mile  fhmi  Siwah,  is  a 
hiU,  called  Dar  Aboo  Berik,  in  which  are 
several  grottoes,  to  all  appearance  ancient 
tombs,  and  higher  up  are  many  Greek  in- 
scriptions. 

"  Kasr  Gashast,  E.  of  Siwah,  on  the  road 
to  Zejtun,  is  a  rained  temple  criTthe  Roman 
style,  and  in  Zeijtnn  itself  are  the  remains 
of  two  other  temples  of  a  similar  bnild. 
Between  Zejton  and  Garah,  at  Mann,  in  a 
low  morass,  is  a  fourth  Roman  temple,  and 
at  Garah  are  many  ancient  tombs. 

**  Other  antiquities,  varying  in  interest, 
are  found  at  Kasr  Room,  a  mile  W.  from 
Siwah,  and  at  Garb  Amnn,  W.  of  the  desert 
on  the  way  to  the  Lake  Birket  Arashieb, 
which  last,  although  having  no  ruins  on  its 
banks,  is  religioasly  regarded  by  the  inhabc 
itants  of  the  Oasis,  as  traditkm  says  that 
on  the  island  in  its  centre  are  concealed  the 
crown,  sword,  and  the  seal  of  Solomon,  for 
which  reason  strangers  are  not  permitted 
to  tread  it.  The  chief  production  of  the 
desert  are  dates,  which  are  highly  prised. 
The  inhabitants  are  hospitable,  but  suspi- 
douf  and  bigoted  Mohammedans;  they 
speak  Arabic,  but  at  the  same  time  have  a 
peculiar  language.  They  have  their  eld- 
ers, a  general  treasury,  supplied  by  fines 
and  by  the  property  of  those  who  die  with- 
out heirs,  which  is  applied  to  charitable 
purposes,  repairing  of  the  mosques,  hospi- 
tality* to  strangers,  etc.,  and  live  in  con- 
stant fends. 

"Siwah  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
upper  and  the  lower.  In  the  former  mar- 
ried persons  only  reside,  no  bachelor  being 
suffered ;  if,  however,  he  resolves  to  take  a 
wife,  he  returns  with  her  to  his  f]ather*s 
house,  and  builds  a  second  story  to  ft; 
again,  when  the  second  marries  he  buQda 
imother  story,  so  tliat  the  house  Is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  sons  in  a  fkmily. 
Some  of  these  houses  have  a  very  odd  ap- 
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pearance.  The  streets  are  irregular,  nar- 
row, and  uncommonly  dark ;  some  of  them 
are  arched  over  with  brick-work,  above 
which  are  rooms. 

**TiIl  the  year  1820  the  Oasis  was  inde- 
pendent, when  it  was  taken  by  Mehemed 
All  and  united  to  Egypt.  The  people,  dis- 
satisfied at  being  deprived  of  their  inde- 
pendence, have  repeatedly  risen  against 
their  Turkish  ruler ;  the  attempts,  howev- 
er, in  1829  and  1886,  to  regahi  their  free- 
dom were  easily  subdued,  as  was  likewise 
the  insurrection  commenced  in  1845. 

**  Excepting  dates,  the  land  produces 
nothing  for  export ;  there  are  no  manu&o- 
tories,  unless  we  admit  those  of  bast  bas- 
kets, in  the  making  of  which  the  inhab- 
itants distinguish  themselves.  Travelers 
to  these  parts  must  not  omit  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  firman,  good  letters  of 
introduction,  and  safe  guides.  It  is  also 
highly  necessary  to  speik  Arabic. 

"  Respecting  the  tour  0Mr£/jl  mi  to  Je- 
ruiolem  cmd  SyricLy  the  shortest  firom  Cairo 
by  land,  the  following  observations  are  to 
be  attended  to :  If  the  tourist  does  not  pre- 
fer procuring  camels  and  articles  for  the 
journey  himself,  he  must  make  a  contimot 
with  the  dragoman  of  a  consulate,  in  which 
the  dragoman  must  be  bound  to  provide  the 
traveler  or  travelers  with  good  camels,  iron 
bedsteads,  water-pfoof  double  tents,  and  so 
many  meals  a  day,  with  or  without  wine, 
beer,  etc,  including  all  expenses  and  fees, 
and  to  conduct  the  timvelert  within  a  cer- 
tain time  to  a  given  place— Jerusalem, 
Damascus,  or  Beyrut.  Days  must  be 
specified  for  visiting  the  intermediate 
places.  Farther,  it  is  better  to  contract  at 
first  only  for  the  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
where,  if  there  be  no  reason  for  dissatisfao- 
tion,  the  agreement  may  be  continoed. 
finally,  all  sums  nrast  be  paid  \n.piadtr$. 
The  general  daily  expense,  avoiding  ex- 
travagance, was,  hi  1867, 18«.  to  20t.,  and 
the  above-named  tour  takes,  reckoning  oc- 
casional halts,  and  when  no  infectious  fever 
is  raging  in  i^pt  (often  requiring  three 
days*  quarantine),  eighteen  days,  nine  of 
which  are  passed  in  the  desert 

**  During  the  tour  between  £1  Arish  and 
Gaaa,  every  European  and  Copt,  according 
to  an  old  custom,  must  pay  tribute  three 
times  to  the  resident  Arabs.  It  is  only  a 
trifle— ihree  piasters  for  each  person;  for 
thia,  however,  the  receivers  are  answerable 
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for  any  robbery  that  may  be  committed 
within  their  district 

'*  The  first  part  of  the  way  leads  through 
gardens  and  palm-groves  to  the  little  ci^ 
otEl  ChcmhOy  distant  about  three  German 
miles,  which  once  possessed  fine  buildings, 
mosques,  and  colleges ;  it  is  now  sadly  foil- 
en,  and  oflets  nothing  worth  notice.  We 
generally  halt  here  for  the  first  night  in 
our  tent.  We  soon  afterward  i«ach  a  tract 
of  country  in  which  antiquarians  suppose 
to  have  found  the  land  of  Goshen  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  This  was  once  the 
dwelling-plaoe  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
who  are  said  to  have  taken  up  their  chief 
quarters  below  HelbpoHs,  near  Bubastis, 
and  the  present  Belbais ;  it  is  now  called 
Sha^tjeh,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
spots  in  Egypt  The  fields  are  careftally 
cultivated,  and  the  water  for  this  purpose 
is  conducted  as  for  as  the  border  of  the 
desert.  The  second  encampment  for  the 
night  is  usuaUy  at  Tel  Basta,  the  Bubastis 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Pibeseth  of  the  Bible. 
This,  too,  was  formeriy  of  some  importance, 
but  is  now  a  miserable  little  place  with  a 
fow  narrow,  dirty  streets.  Near  it  are  a 
few  ruins,  and  ftagments  of  sculpture,  per- 
haps remains  of  the  temple  of  Pacht,  who 
iras  worshiped  here.  Here  we  provide 
provisions  for  the  desert  journey,  which 
commences  the  next  morning,  and  leads 
over  three  diiferent  formations  of  wastes ; 
the  first  is  a  compact,  hard  soU,  mixed  with 
small  stones,  and  void  of  vegetation ;  the 
second  is  hilly,  with  scanty'  plants;  and 
the  third  a  deep  sandy  iurfoce,  with  hills 
of  sand  blown  by  the  sea  irinds.  The  illu- 
sion of  the  Fata  Morgana  is  often  seen,  but 
nowhere  is  a  spring  to  be  found.  On  the 
third  day  we  arrive  at  a  small  oasis,  in  the 
middle  of  which,  enlivened  by  numerous 
flights  of  ducks  and  storks,  Hes  the  little 
Lake  Total:  Farther  on  the  landscape 
assumes  a  hiDy  appearance,  and  the  soU 
yields  a  fow  shrubs  and  plants.  Again  we 
pursue  our  course  through  deep  sand,  blown 
about  in  dense  clouds  1^  every  wind,  and 
where  throughout  the  desert,  in  March 
even,  very  cool  mornings  are  succeeded 
by  burning  hot  days.  A  regular  road 
through  the  desert  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  only  marks  showing  the  route 
are  the  skeletons  of  camels,  which  also 
serve  to  ftmme  the  single  springs  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  sand.    Where  such 
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are  not  met  with,  the  Arab  who  conducts 
the  caravan  takes  the  snn  for  his  compass. 

**  The  seventh  day's  journey  brings  us  to 
a  district  where  a  little  grass  and  even  a 
lew  flowers  are  descried.  Here  is  a  walled 
well  near  the  tombs  of  two  Moslemite 
saints,  and  the  road  leading  to  Salahieh. 
The  next  day  we  pass  over  wide  natron 
plains ;  soon  afterward  the  sea  appears  in 
the  horizon.  We  are  now  in  the  land 
(once)  of  the  Amalekites. 

**  On  the  following  evening  we  view  the 
village  of  &Arithf  near  which  the  monot- 
onous character  of  the  landscape  changes, 
and  presents  immense  mounds  of  drifted 
sand.  Near  the  village  is  a  stone  firontier 
fort,  under  the  walls  of  which  we  generally 
pitch  our  tent  and  have  our  passport  vbi'd. 
At  a  short  distance  flows  the  Brook  of 
Egypt,  «ynonymal  to  Sihor,  designated  in 
Genesis  as  tha  boundary  of  the  land  prom- 
ised to  the  generation  of  Abraham. 

"  The  next  day  produces  another  change 
of  scene— wide  extent  of  meadow-land,  on 
which  herds  of  camels  and  flocks  of  brown 
sheep  are  g^razing.  We  also  discover  signs 
of  cnltivi^on  in  the  plowed  fields.  At 
length,  about  a  mile  trom  El  Arisb,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  wUch  are 
formed  by  a  chain  of  small  hills.  At  the 
guard-house  we  g^ve  up  our  passport,  and 
ride  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  A 
few  hours  later  we  pass  the  tomb  of  Shekh 
Aboo  Zunid,  near  which  are  two  pillars 
erected  by  Mehemed  All,  representing  the 
boundary  mark  between  AJfrica  andAeia, 

*'Thence  to  G<ua  is  a  hard  journey  of  two 
days,  the  road  leading  along  the  coast,  the 
sea  not  being  visible,  owing  to  the  interven- 
ing chain  of  hills.  The  first  Syrian  village 
is  Khan  Yumas.  In  1856  travelers  were 
here  received  by  Turkish  soldiers,  and  es- 
corted a  four  hours*  walk  to  the  quarantine. 
This  is  a  stone  building  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall— outside  is  a  morass ;  inside  is 
very  dirty,  and  infested  with  vermin  of 
every  description— in  which  travelers  are 
obliged  to  pass,  according  to  the  law,  five 
days,  but,  as  those  of  arrivid  and  departure 
are  reckoned,  in  reality  but  three  days,  be- 
fore tiiey  can  proceed  on  their  journey. 

**  From  Oaaa,  which  Is  agreeably  situ- 
ated among  palm  groves,  oUve-gardens, 
and  cactus  shrubs,  and  which  contains  a 
good  bazar  and  about  15,000  inhabitants, 
we  proceed— as  &r  as  the  road  is  safe— to 
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Hebron.  At  first  the  landscape  is  pleasfaii^, 
then  monotonous  meadow  land,  and,  lastly, 
here  and  there  very  rugged  hills. 

**  During  this  journey  we  pass  the  little 
towns  of  Buretjr,  Urn  Lachis,  Ajlan,  £s  Sn- 
karijeb,  and  Bejt  Ibrin,  in  which  are  mounds 
of  ruins,  considered  by  Bobinson  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  dty  of  EleutheropoUs.  We 
ride  in  two  hours  to  Idhna,  whence  in  ten 
hours  we  arrive  at  Hebron,  situated  in  a 
deep  valley,  surrounded  by  picturesque 
mountain  walls. 

**At  a  distance  the  dty,  although  the 
walls  no  longer  stand,  resembles  a  fortress 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  houses  being  built 
on  terraces  one  over  the  other,  and  mostly 
in  a  turret  form,  with  large  arched  gate- 
ways and  massive  walls.  The  interior  is 
dirty  and  dark,  and  its  commerce  insignifi- 
cant. It  contains  10,000  inhabitants; 
their  principal  employment  is  in  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit  and  the  vine ;  there  are  also 
manufSictories  of  water-skins,  glass,  etc 
These  people  are  thought  to  be  fanatic  ene- 
mies to  Europeans,  a  supposition  not  con- 
firmed by  later  travelen,  •.  e.,  A.  Ziegler. 

"Hebron  embraces  many  recollections 
connected  with  holy  writ. 

"  The  mosque  £1  Haram,  still  standing 
on  the  precipice  of  a  mountain,  which  no 
Christian  is  allowed  to  ascend,  is  said  to  be 
the  tomb  of  the  three  patriarchs  of  the  Jews, 
and  also  that  of  Jose^  On  one  of  the  two 
reservoirs  built  of  hewn  stone  it  is  also 
averred  that  David  hung  up  the  feet  and 
hands  ofthe  murderers  of  Ishbosheth.  It  is 
not  our  province  to  dispute  the  truth  of 
these  assertions.  About  an  hour's  walk 
fh>m  Hebron,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  is 
the  'house  of  Abraham.'  With  as  little 
certainty  can  we  pronounce  this  ruin  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  where  the  patriarch  pitched 
his  tent  and  served  the  angel  with  roast 
veal,  and  that  the  splendid  Sindian  oak, 
whose  trunk  is  split  into  three  and  stands 
N.W.,  is  the  same  under  which  the  *fHend 
of  God,'  El  Khulln,  reposed.  The  Bab- 
binio  fkble,  according  to  which  Adam  was 
created  here  fh>m  a  lump  of  earth,  Abel 
was  slain  by  Cain,  etc.,  need  merely  be 
mentioned. 

**From  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  is  eight 
camel  miles,  and  Bethlehem  is  touched  at 
on  the  way.  Of  this  and  other  places  of 
Palestine  we  shall  give  information.  In 
conclusion,  the  way  here  mentioned  firom 
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Egjpt  is  hardlj  ever  taken  or  jaiely  chosen 
by  Europeans,  being  neither  the  shortest 
nor  the  dieapeat.  The  tour  may  be  made 
by  the  steamers  of  the  Messagories  Impe- 
riales  or  the  Austrian  lioyds,  running  from 
Akxamdria  to  Jc^a  in  86  or  40  hours,  or 
iV»r<i9cMl  to  Jaflk  in  half  that  time.  There 
is  ^Iso  a  Russian  line,  which  sails  weekly 
from  Port  Said,  and  ftom  Alexandria  to 
Jaii^  thence  to  Jerusalem  in  a  day  and  a 
half  by  hone  and  diligence.  The  railroad 
ftom  Suez  to  Port  Said,  along  the  banks  of 
the  oanal,  is  finished  as  &r  as  Ismailia,  a 
distance  of  56  miles. 

Although  in  our  "  Syria  and  Palestine'* 
we  advise  travelers  not  to  engage  a  drago- 


man until  they  arrive  at  Jerusalem,  still 
there  may  be  some  exceptions ;  for  in- 
stance, they  may  be  late  in  the  season,  or 
they  may  find  an  exceptional  good  man 
who  will  not  commence  his  charge  until 
their  arrival  at  Jaffa,  and  who  wSl  make 
some  deduction  if  they  remain  an  unusual 
long  time  in  Jerusalem.  In  case  they  are 
not  able  to  land  at  Jaflk  on  account  of  bois- 
terous weather,  and  are  obliged  to  proceed 
to  Beiront,  then  he  should  not  commence 
his  charge  until  they  are  ready  to  leave 
Beirout,  as  the  hotel  would  only  be  $8  per 
day,  and  the  dragoman  firom  $6  to  $10  *«er 
day. 
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From  the  earliest  ages  of  anthentio  his- 
tory, Palestine  (with  whose  ancient  and  sa- 
cred history  every  reader  is  fiuniliar)  has 
been  the  object  of  cariosity  at  once  ardent 
and  enlightened.  Since  the  time  Uiat 
Abraham  crossed  the  Enphrates  (8780 
years  ago)  a  solitary  traveler,  down  to' the 
recent  massacres  in  that  onhappy  coontiy, 
Syria  has  been  looked  upon  with  greater 
attention,  and  described  with  greater  ac- 
caracy  and  minuteness,  than  any  other 
portions  of  the  ancient  worid.  There  are 
authws  of  reputation  who  state  that  they 
have  read  over  two  hundred  different  works, 
and  still  knew  nothing  about  it  until  they 
had  seen  it.  It  would  be  at  variance  with 
the  original  design  of  this  work  to  give  a 
description  of  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
traveler,  as  experienced  by  the  anthcnr  in 
seeing  the  land  of  the  Patriarchs  for  the 
first  time,  when  there  are  so  many  descrip- 
tions to  which  he  can  refer;  he  will  only 
say  here  that  for  many  years  it  had  been 
his  great  desire  to  see  the  land  where  lived 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Joseph ;  to  see  the 
city  conquered  by  David  and  enriched  by 
Solomon;  to  see  the  spot  on  which  our 
Savior  gave  up  the  ghost  to  redeem  man- 
kind, and  where,  on  the  same  spot,  tiie 
godlike  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  1068  years 
later,  planted  tiie  standard  of  the  Cross, 
and  rescued  the  Holy  City  ftom  Moham- 
medan rule  after  a  possession  of  460 
years. 

Although  his  first  feelings  were  those 
of  unbounded  joy,  they  soon  were  changed 
to  holy  sorrow,  as  on  every  side  the  evi- 
dence was  conclusive  that  He  indeed  *'  had 
ri$ent"  when  throughout  the  whole  coun^ 
try  there  is  hardly  a  single  s3rmptom  of  ei- 
ther commerce,  comfort,  or  happiness. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean there  is  a  long  strip  of  country,  bound- 
ed on  the  west  by  the  Biver  Jordan,  and 
nowhere  exceeding  fifty  miles  in  its  ex- 
tremest  breadth.  This  is  the  ancient  Ca- 
naan, or  Palestine,  properly  so  called,  from 
the  name  of  the  Philistines,  who  were  ex- 
pelled thence  by  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Three  of  those  tribes,  however— 4hose  of 
Beuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh — had  territory 
assigned  to  them  east  of  the  Jordan.  That 
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of  Beuben  immediately  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Gad  north  of  that,  Manasseh  north  of 
that,  immediately  east  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, and  firom  these  three  tribes  are  sprung 
the  present  wild  and  wandering  tribes  of 
Bedouins. 

The  length  of  Palestine  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba  is  about  180  miles.  In  Pales- 
tine,  as  in  Greece,  every  traveler  is  struck 
with  the  smallness  of  the  territory;  but, 
like  tliat  once  powerAil  country,  events 
have  made  it  large;  and  limited  as  was  its 
territory,  it  is  quite  certain  that  its  fertility 
was  very  great — so  actually  marvelous  thi^ 
it  supported  not  merely  in  comfort,  but  in 
good  opulence,  a  population  infinitely  more 
numerous  than  any  other  territory  of  Uke 
extent  ever  supported  either  in  andeat  or 
in  modem  times.  Even  in  the  times  of 
Moses  the  fighting  men  numbered  above 
half  a  million,  which,  according  to  the 
usual  manner  of  estimating  the  whole 
population  by  the  number  of  its  fighting 
men,  would  give  over  2,600,000  souls.  We 
have  also  the  authority  of  Josephus,  who 
states  that  in  the  time  of  Titus  the  little 
Iffovince  of  GalUee  alone  furnished  100,000 
fighting  men.  Of  the  present  population 
there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  M'Cnl- 
loch,  quoting  from  Bowring's  Beport  of 
Syria,  says  it  contains  175,000  Jews,  and 
Mr.  Porter,  a  resident  of  Damascua  for  five 
years,  gives  the  number  of  native  Jews  of 
S3rria  at  15,000 ;  and  those  who  have  come 
from  every  country  on  the  globe  to  visit 
the  graves  of  their  Others  and  lay  their 
dust  by  their  side,  and  who  are  residents 
of  the  four  holy  cities  of  Jerusalem,  He- 
bron, Tiberias,  and  Safet,  amount  in  all  to 
9000,  making  a  total  of  24,000  instead  of 
175,000!*  It  is  very  hard  to  get  at  the 
exact  population,  and  writers  sometimes 
make  very  random  guesses.  The  present 
population,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  informatbn,  is  about  1,900,000, 
divided  into  1,800,000  Mohammedans 
(Arabs),  280,000  Maronites  (or  Latins), 
80,000  Druses,  120,000  Greek  Christians, 
50,000  Syrians,  25,000  Jews,  and  20,000 

*  According  to  the  Almanao  de  Goths,  pob- 
llshed  for  1861,  the  whole  Jewish  popalatioa  of 
Turkey  fai  Asia  is  only  80,000. 
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Turks.  Tlie  last  are  the  rulers  of  the 
oonntiy,  every  person  occupTiiig  any  gov- 
ernment position  in  Syria  being  a  Turk. 

The  following  works  may  be  read  with 
grei^t  interest  on  Syria  and  Palestine : 
Prime's  "  Teni>-life  in  the  Holy  Land  ;*' 
Thompson's  "  The  Land  and  the  Book;" 
Bobinson's  "  Researches  ;"  Borckhardt's 
**  Travels  in  Syria;"  and  Mnrray*s  *'  Hand- 
book of  Syria  and  Palestine."  We  have 
made  copious  extracts  of  descriptions  from 
Prof.  Hides'  *<  Treasury  of  Geography," 
a  woriL  of  unusual  accuracy,  which  our  own 
vision  has  confirmed. 

Although  anciently  the  possessions  of 
the  Israelites  were  confined  within  com- 
paratively narrow  limits,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  those  limits  were  frequently 
and  greatly  extended  by  war  and  conquest. 
In  the  time  of  Solomon,  for  Instance,  the 
extent  of  his  kingdom  was  very  great,  in- 
cluding a  great  portion  of  Syria— it  must 
be  remembered  Palestine,  or  the  Holy 
Land,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Syriap— and  stretched  in  the  northeasterly 
direction  as  far  as  the  Biver  Euphrates. 

Of  the  vastness  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Solomon  no  more 
striking  evidence  can  bo  required  than  is 
afforded  by  the  details  which  are  given 
in  the  First  Book  of  Kings  of  the  enor- 
mous outlay  bestowed  by  him  upon  the 
Temple  and  other  buildings. 

In  the  year  721  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  overrun  by  the  Assyrians,  and  Judah 
in  its  turn  was  conquered  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  Chaldeans,  the  Modes,  and 
Persians  ruled  over  this  once  fertile  and 
populous  expanse  of  country  until  they 
were  in  turn  invaded  and  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  divi8i<m 
of  the  vast  territories  which  that  brilliant 
conqueror  brought  under  his  single  rule, 
Judah  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  remained  subject  to 
the  Syrians  or  Egyptians  until  180  B.C., 
when  John  Hyrcanus  sueoessfolly  revolt- 
ed against  the  Syrians,  and  assumed  the 
crown  of  king  and  pontiff  alike.  This 
double  power,  royal  and  ecclesiastical,  re- 
mained in  the  Asmonean  dynasty  until 
Antony  gave  the  kingdom  to  Herod  the 
Great,  a  prince  of  an  Idumean  fSunfly. 

To  a  people  so  intensely  national  as  the 
Jews,  this  snbjecti(m  to  a  foreign  ruler 
who  differed  so  widely  from  them  in  relig- 


ion, and  who  despised  them,  and  was  de- 
tested by  them  in  return,  could  not  but  be 
irksome  to  them.  The  consequence  was, 
they  were  continually  revolting. 

But  the  Boman  power  was  too  vast,  and 
its  policy  too  inflexible  to  be  successfully 
resisted  by  a  people  so  depressed  as  the 
Jewish  people  even  then  were. 

Irritated  by  frequent  revolts  of  sutrjects 
whom  they  so  much  despised,  the  Bomans 
at  length,  under  Vespasian,  determined  to 
inflict  upon  the  Jews  a  chastisement  so 
severe  as  finally  to  crush  them ;  and  after 
a  long  and  terrible  sie^  in  which  it  is 
said  by  Josephus  no  fewer  than  1,100,000 
were  killed,  and  100,000  taken  prisoners, 
it  was  taken  by  Vespasian's  son  Titus  in 
the  year  71  A.D.  The  Temple  and  all 
the  principal  edifices  were  destroyed,  and 
the  whole  city  so  completely  desolated, 
that  from  that  period  until  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  it  was  inhabited  only  by 
a  mere  handful  of  the  poorest  Jews.  Ha- 
drian restored  many  of  its  buildings,  plant- 
ed a  cdbny  there,  and  erected  temples  to 
Venus  and  Jupiter. 

The  country  was  next  overrun  by  the 
Saracens  under  Omar  in  the  year  686,  and 
remained  subject  to  them  for  400  years. 
It  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
who  proved  still  more  oppressive  masters 
than  any  of  their  predecessors. 

The  description  of  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  both  Jew  and  Christian  given  by  pil- 
grims on  tlieir  return  aroused  a  feeling 
of  indignation  |dike  in  the  priesthood  and 
in  the  chivaliy  of  Europe,  and  led  to  the 
weU-known  Crusades,  or  Holy  Wars,  the 
restdt  of  which,  at  the  close  of  the  11th 
century,  was  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  the  forming  of  the  Lat- 
in kingdom  under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
and  his  successors.  Circumscribed  in  ex- 
tent, the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was 
never  for  an  instant  safe  from  -the  attaclu 
of  the  fierce  warriors  of  the  Crescent;  and 
tlie  whole  term  of  its  existence  (frt>m  1099 
to  1187)  may  be  said  to  be  one  long  alter- 
nation of  hoUow  and  brief  truce,  and  of 
sanguinary  and  obstinate  battle  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Saracen.  • 

The  accomplished,  and,  in  many  partic- 
ulars, chivalric  and  admirable  Saladin,  at 
length  conquered  Judea  in  1187 ;  and  the 
various  disturbances  and  changes  of  which 
it  was  the  scene  after  the  breaking  up  of 
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Us  kingdom,  rendered  it  the  easy  and  in- 
evitable prey  of  tlie  Tnridsh  empire,  by 
irtiich  it  was  absorbed  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century. 

An  empire  so  large  and  so  little  compact- 
ed as  that  of  Tnrkey  mnst  of  necessity 
have  many  actual  sovereigns,  even  though 
they  all  be  nominaUy  subject  to  one.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  the  whole  Turkish  em- 
pire is  nominaUy  and  formally  subject  to 
the  sultan,  the  pachalics  into  which  it  is 
divided  are  in  reality,  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  independent.  The  late  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  the  energetic  ruler  of  Egypt 
during  a  long  term  of  years,  was  virtually 
independent  of  Turkish  power,  and  had 
extended  his  sway  over  the  whole  of  Syria, 
until  the  intervention  of  the  governments 
of  western  Europe  compelled  ita  restora- 
tion to  the  authority  of  the  sultan  in  1840. 

Syria  is  divided  into  four  pachalics,  the 
rulers  of  whom  are  viceroys ;  they  are  call- 
ed Aleppo,  Damascus,  IVipoli,  and  Acre. 
Jerusalem  is  under  the  pachalic  of  Damas- 
cus, the  pacha  residing  in  the  latter  city 
(Moamer  Pacha). 

Mcney. — Accounts  are  kept  in  Syria  in 
piastres  and  paras.  40  paras = 1  piastre = 
6  cents  U.  S.  currency.  Be  particular  in 
carrying  plenty  of  the  smallest  coin  of  the 
country,  paras,  which  are  about  the  size 
of  a  large  fish-scale.  There  is  a  coin  call- 
ed here  the  h&m&n/.,  about  the  size  of  the 
old  smooth  12}  cent  pieces,  and  worth 
about  two  cents,  one  piece  of  which  tells 
immensely  in  the  way  of  hachkeedi.  The 
gotd  coins  of  the  country  are  lira=106  pi- 
astres and  20  paras,  halves  of  the  same ; 
ghazeh=54  piastres  and  10  paras,  halves 
of  the  same.  SUver  eoini  are  mejideh  =22 
piastres,  halves  and  quarters  of  tlie  same. 
Copper  or  mixed  mekd  are  beshlik=5  pias- 
tres, halves  of  the  same,  k&m&ry  and  paras. 

We  should  advise  not  taking  a  drago- 
man from  Egypt  nor  from  Jafik  only  as 
fiir  as  Jerusalem,  where  yon  will  have 
time  to  select  a  good  one.  The  customary 
prices  for  the  trip  are  fr^nn  $6  to  $10  per 
day  for  each  traveler ;  this  includes  guides, 
muleteers,  horses,  mules,  camp  fixtures, 
provisions,  hackthuih^  and  every  thing  req- 
uisite. Many  persons  travel  without  a 
tent,  the  dragoman  always  being  able  in 
each  village  to  find  a  very  fair  place  to 
cook  and  sleep,  the  MUl  o/MeOdhdk  alone 
eixoepted.  Some  prefer  it,  especially  in 
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the  *' rainy  season,'*  because  the  fless  ctn 
be  shaken  off,  but  the  fever  not  often.  The 
author  slept  in  the  Mill  of  MelUh&h  one 
night  in  company  with  half  a  dozen  horses, 
ditto  mules,  ditto  muleteers,  two  millstones 
turning  with  a  frightful  racket  within  two 
inches  of  his  feet,  a  lot  of  Bedouin  Arabs 
waiting  for  their  grist,  whose  simster  faces 
told  you  that  any  one  of  them  would  not 
hesitate  to  cut  your  throat  for  a  ddlsr;  all 
this  with  the  water  plunging  and  fosming 
underneath  the  floor,  and  visible  thnwgli 
interstloes  in  the  logs  with  which  it  wss 
composed.  On  the  same  night  his  poor 
ill-fiited  friend  Osboume,  of  Philadelpiiia, 
encamped  at  the  same  place  and  caoglik 
the  Syrian  fever,  which  terminated  fai  his 
death  four  weeks  later  at  Cairo. 

Jqf<if  the  ancient  Joppa,  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  6000,  of  which  1000  are  Chris- 
tians. It  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  is  surmounted  on  the  top  bj 
a  round  castle.  The  port,  which  is  defeodid 
by  two  batteries,  is  so  choked  up  with  sand 
that  none  but  small  vessels  can  approichtfae 
shore ;  in  boisterous  weather  the  stasmen 
can  not  land  the  passengers.  The  booses 
are  principally  built  of  stone ;  the  streets 
are  narrow,  dirty,  and  badly  paved.  The 
town,  however,  looks  well  at  a  distsnce, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  beautiftd  orchards 
of  oranges  and  lemons,  trees,  and  tsU  war- 
ing C3rpresses.  There  are  no  "sights'*  to 
be  seen  in  Jaffa,  although  of  great  histori- 
cal interest.  Its  port  is  considered  the 
oldest  in  the  world.  The  traditfon  here  is, 
that  it  was  in  this  port  where  Noah  built 
his  ark ;  and  Pliny  mentions  that  in  his 
time  the  marks  of  the  chain  were  visible 
that  bound  Andromeda  to  the  rock,  and 
the  actual  skeleton  of  the  sea-monster  to 
which  she  was  exposed  was  for  a  longtime 
exhibited  at  Rome !  It  was  a  port  of  im- 
portance in  the  time  of  Solomon;  and  here 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  brought  the  cedais 
of  Lebanon  for  the  building  of  theTemple> 

The  house  of  "  Simon  the  Tanner"  is 
shown  where  Peter,  while  praying  on  the 
house-top,  had  the  vision,  and  heard  the 
voice  commanding  him  ''to  rise,  kiU*  ^ 
eat.*'  It  was  from  Jafia  Jonah  embarlnd; 
and  here,  according  to  theN.  Testament,  P»- 
ter  recalled  Tabitha  to  life.  Itwasfortified 
by  Loub  IX.  of  Fnmce  in  the  13th  centory. 

In  1799  Jaffa  was  taken  by  Napoleoa 
after  an  obstinate  and  mnrdesous  aiega* 
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Ftorter,  in  his  "Hand-book  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,"  says  that  4000 Turkish  soldiers 
were  inhumanly  butchered  by  the  order  of 
Napoleon  after  they  had  capitulated  with 
the  express  understanding  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared;  while  M^Culloch,  al- 
though condemning  the  act,  says  it  was 
justifiable  according  to  the  laws  of  war, 
and  that  the  number  was  but  1900.  Porter 
seems  particularly  sayage  at  the  Emperor. 
Hear  what  he  says :  **  In  one  of  the  con- 
vents, used  as  a  military  hos]^tal  for  the 
French  troops,  Napoleon  committed  an  act 
which  is  not  only  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the 
man,  but  a  dark  stain  on  the  history  of  a 
civilized  nation,  that  had  stains  enough 
without.  Just  before  his  retreat  across 
the  Desert  to  Egypt,  Napoleon  visited  the 
plague  hospital  in  this  house,  and  invited 
%ndk  of  the  suffering  soldiers  as  had  suffi- 
cient  strength  to  get  into  the  litters  pre- 
pared for  tlieir  use.  He  walked  through  the 
rooms,  aAscting  a  careless  air,  striking  his 
boot  idth  Ids  ri^g-whip,  in  order  to  remove 
the  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tagious natore  of  the  malady.  After  all 
capable  of  removal  had  been  placed  on  their 
litters,  there  was  still  a  large  number^ 
from  four  to  five  hundred— left  behind. 
Whatwas  to  be  done  with  them?  Ahumane 
man  would  have  made  some  provision  for 
their  safety  at  all  hazards ;  a  reckless  man 
would  have  left  them  to  their  fete ;  but 
Napoleon  ordered  them  to  hepoiaimedf  It 
must  be  recorded  to  the  honor  of  the  chief 
of  his  medical  staff  that,  when  the  proposal 
was  made  to  him,  he  proudly  replied,  *My 
vocation  is  to  prolong  life,  not  to  extingoirii 
it*  Others  were  found,  however,  ready 
even  to  murder  at  a  tyrant^s  command. 
Great  allowanoe  must  be  made  for  the 
bitter  feeling  entertained  by  all  T!ngM>iV 
writers  against  the  first  Emperor. 

The  Ume  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  is  12 
hours  or  86  miles  (all  distances  in  this 
country  being  measured  by  time  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  to  the  hour).  The  or- 
dinary plan  is  to  start  firom  Jaffa  in  the 
afternoon,  and  rest  for  the  night  at  Ram- 
leh,  in  the  Latin  convent  founded  by  Wil- 
liam the  Good,  of  Burgundy.  This  occu- 
pies three  hours,  and,  by  starting  early  the 
following  morning,  you  arrive  at  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  evening. 

On  the  way  to  Ramleh  you  pass  Ljfdda 
or  Loodj  where  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of 


the  Church  of  St.  George,  so  often  alluded 
to  in  the  writings  of  the  Crusaders.  This 
building  was  erected  in  the  12th  century, 
and  afterward  overthrown  by  Saladin.  A 
part  of  the  walls  and  arches  remain,  over- 
grown with  creepers,  and  present  a  very 
picturesque  appearance,  hardly  in  keeping 
with  the  squalid  Arab  village  in  which  they 
stand. 

Hamleh^  the  next  place  of  interest,  was 
conquered  by  the  Crusaders  in  1099,  but 
the  Saracens  regained  possession  under  Sal- 
adin in  1187.  Shortly  afterward  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Richard  Ccsur  de  Lion, 
and  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Chris- 
tians until  1266.  Modem  Ramleh  contains 
about  2000  inhabitants.  It  has,  hi  addi- 
tion to  the  Convent  of  the  Latins,  one  be- 
longing to  the  Greeks,  and  one  to  the  Ar- 
menians. There  are  also  two  handsome 
Turidsh  mosques,  one  of  which  contains  a 
fine  white  marble  tomb,  with  gih  inscrip- 
tions, which  incloses  the  remains  of  Ayoub 
Bey,  a  Mameluke  who  fled  from  Egypt 
when  the  French  took  possession  of  that 
country. 

Between  Ramleh  and  Jerusalem  you 
pass  through  the  village  of  Abu  Gaiuik,  re- 
nowned as  the  residence  of  a  bandit  of  that 
name,  who  twenty  years  ago  spread  ter- 
ror throuc^  the  surrounding  country.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  village  is  Kirgat-Jea- 
rim,  where  the  ark  of  God  remained  untQ 
taken  by  David  to  Jerusalem. 

Four  or  five  miles  ferther  on  certain 
writers  place  the  village  of  EmufuxOs^  to- 
ward which  the  two  disciples  were  walldng 
when  they  met  the  Lord.  For  a  lengthy 
description  of  the  country  through  which 
you  pass  from  Jaffa  to  Jenualem,  see  Dr. 
Richardson's  works. 

The  expense  tram  Jaffit  to  Jerusalem, 
including  the  fee  for  the  convent  ($1), 
should  not  be  over  ^ 

JERUSALEM. 

We  now  come  in  sight  of  the  Holy  City. 
An  Italian  poet  describes  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  Christian  army  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  lines : 

^^  Nov  from  the  fcolden  eiut  the  zephyrs  bom. 
Proclaimed  with  balmy  gales  the  approach  of 

mom; 
And  fair  Aurora  decked  her  radiant  head 
With  roses  cropped  from  £den*s  flowery  bed ; 
When  from  the  sounding  camp  was  Iteard  afar 
The  noise  of  troops  preparing  for  the  war ; 
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To  this  lueceed  the  trumpeto*  loud  aUrma, 
And  rouse,  with  shriller  notes,  the  host  to  arms. 

M  With  holy  zeal  their  swelling  hearU  abound. 
And  their  winged  footsteps  scarcely  touch  the 

ground. 
When  now  the  sun  ascends  the  ethereal  way. 
And  strikes  the  dusty  field  with  warmer  ray, 
Behold,  Jerusalem  in  prospect  lies ! 
Beholdf  Jerusalem  salutes  their  eyesl 
At  once  a  thousand  tongues  repeat  the  name, 
And  hall  Jerusalem  wiu  loud  acclaim. 

«  At  first,  transported  with  *»>•  ^easing  siAt, 
]<Ueh  Christian  bosom  glowed  with  full  delight ; 
But  deep  contrition  soon  their  joy  suppressed, 
And  holy  soirow  saddened  every  breast ; 
Scarce  dare  their  eyes  the  city  walls  surrey. 
When,  elothed  in  flesh,  their  dear  Bedeemer 

lay, 
Whose  saered  earth  did  once  their  Lord  In- 
close, 
And  when  trlomphaat  from  the  grare  he  rote  1 

«^Eaeh  flattering  tongue  Imperfect  speech  snp- 
pliee, 

Each  laboring  bosom  heaves  with  frequent 
sighs. 

Each  took  the  example  as  their  chieftains  led. 

With  naked  feet  the  haUowed  soil  they  tread ; 

Each  throws  his  martial  ornaments  aside. 

The  crested  helmets  with  their  phimy  pride ; 

To  humble  thoughts  their  lofty  hearts  they 
bend. 

And  down  their  cheeks  the  pious  tears  de- 
scend.** 

Much  depends  on  which  side  the  city  is 
approached  for  the  effect  it  may  have  on 
the  beholder  for  the  first  time.  If  coming; 
from  Damascus,  the  sight  in  the  distance 
is  very  grand :  such,  however,  is  the  case 
with  nearly  all  Turkish  towns,  but  the  in- 
terior soon  dispels  the  romance.  If  enter- 
ed from  the  Jaffa  Road,  the  view  is  far  in- 
ferior ;  if  from  the  Bethlehem  side,  the  ef- 
fect is  still  different;  this  accounts  for  the 
opposing  descriptions  given  of  it  by  difllsr- 
ent  authors.  Then  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  even 
the  time  of  the  day,  will  give  different  im- 
pressions to  different  travelers. 

The  author,  as  before  stated,  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Beyrout,  being  unable  to  land  at 
Jaffa,  owing  to  the  boisterous  weather, 
consequently  visited  Baalbeo  and  Damas- 
cus first,  and  entered  fh)m  that  side ;  his 
impression,  tehih  ahaui  three  ntiUs  dukmt^ 
agrees  with  Dr.  Clark,  who  says:  "We 
had  not  been  prepared  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  spectacle  which  the  city  alone  present- 
ed. Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined 
town,  by  some  described  as  the  desolated 
remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  behold,  as  it 
were,  a  flourishing  and  stately  metropolis, 
presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of 
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domes,  towers  and  palaces,  ohuicbes  and 
monasteries,  all  of  which,  glittering  in  the 
sun's  rays,  shone  with  inconceivable  splen- 
dor. As  we  drew  nearer,  our  whole  atten- 
tion waa  engrossed  by  its  noble  and  inter- 
esting appearanee.  The  lofty  hiils  sur- 
rounding it  gave  the  city  an  appearance  of 
grandeur  less  than  it  really  baa. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  (the  author)  agrees 
with  the  celebrated  writer,  Sir  Frederick 
Henniker,  after  he  entered  the  ci^,  who 
says,  "Jerusalem  is  called,  even  by  the 
Mohammedans, '  the  Blessed  City.*  The 
streets  of  it  are  narrow  and  deserted;  the 
houses  dirty  and  ragged;  the  shops  few  and 
forsaken ;  and  throughout  the  whole  there 
is  not  one  symptom  of  either  commeroe, 
comfort,  or  happiness.  Is  this  the  city  that 
men  cidl  the  Perfection  of  Beauty,  the  Joy 
of  the  whole  earth?  The  town^  which 
appears  to  me  not  worth  possession,  even 
without  the  trouble  of  conquest,  is  walled 
entirely  round,  is  about  a  mile  in  length 
and  hidf  a  mile  in  width,  so  that  its  dr- 
cumferenoe  may  be  estimated  at  three 
mles.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  I  per- 
formed the  cirouit.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  how  it  ever  oould  have  been 
larger  than  it  now  is ;  for,  independent  of 
the  four  ravines,  the  four  outsides  of  the 
city  are  marked  by  the  brook  of  SikMun, 
by  a  burial-place  at  either  end,  and  by  the 
hill  of  Calvary,  and  the  hill  of  Calvary  is 
now  within  the  town,  so  that  it  was  for- 
merly smaller  than  it  is  at  preeent.  The 
best  view  of  it  is  from  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives. It  commands  the  best  shape,  and 
nearly  every  particular  portion,  namely, 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Ar- 
menian convent,  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  St. 
Stephen's  Gate,  the  round-topped  honses, 
and  the  barren  vacancies  of  the  city.  The 
Mosque  of  Omar  is  the  St.  Peter's  of  Tur- 
key. The  building  itself  has  a  ^ght,  pa- 
goda appearance ;  the  garden  In  which  it 
stands  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the 
city,  and,  contrasted  with  the  surrounding 
desert,  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  forbidden 
ground;  and  Jew  or  Cliristian  entering 
within  its  precincts  must,  if  discovered, 
forfeit  either  his  nligion  or  his  life." 

Here  aro  the  two  extremes.  We  will 
now  quote  from  Stanley's  "Sinai  and  Pal- 
estine," which,  according  to  the  author's 
idea,  comes  nearer  the  truth  than  any  oth- 
er work  he  has  read  on  the  sul^Ject. 
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*' Jerasalem  is  one  of  the  few  places  of 
which  the  first  impression  is  not  the  heet. 
No  doobt  the  first  sight  the  first  moment 
when,  firom  the  ridge  of  the  hills  which  di- 
vides the  Valley  of  Bephaim  ttom  the  Val- 
ley of  Bethlehem,  one  sees  the  white  line 
crowning  the  hor^n,  and  knows  that  it  is 
Jemsalem,  is  a  moment  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Bat  there  is  nothing  in  the  view  it- 
self to  excite  your  feelings,  nor  is  there 
even  when  the  Movnt  of  Olives  heaves  in 
sight,  nor  when  *the  horse's  hoofe  ring  on 
the  stones  of  the  streets  of  Jemsalem,'  nor 
is  there  in  the  sorrounding  outline  of  hills 
on  the  distant  horison. 

"  Nebi-Samnel  is  indeed  a  high  and  dis- 
tingnished  point,  and  Bamah  and  Gibeah 
both  stand  ont;  bnt  they  and  all  of  the 
rest,  in  some  degree,  partake  of  that  fea- 
toreless  character  which  belongs  to  all  the 
haisof  Jndea. 

"  In  one  respect,  no  one  need  qoanel 
with  his  first  a^)eot  of  Jemsalem.  So  fu 
as  localities  have  any  concern  with  reli^^ 
ion,  it  is  well  to  feel  that  Christianity,  even 
in  its  first  origin,  was  nurtured  in  no  ro- 
mantic scenery;  that  the  discourses  in  the 
walks  to  and  from  Bethany,  and,  in  ear- 
lier times,  the  prophecies  of  David  and 
Isaiah,  were  not,  as  in  Greece,  the  off- 
springs of  oracular  difiii  and  grottoes,  bnt 
the  simple  outpourings  of  souls  which 
thought  of  nothing  but  God  and  man.  It 
is  not,  however,  inconsistent  to  add  that, 
though  not  romantic  —  though,  at  first 
sight,  bare  and  prosaie  in  the  extreme- 
there  does  at  last  gow  up  about  Jerusa- 
lem a  beauty  as  poetical  as  that  which 
hangs  over  Athens  and  Borne.  First,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  venemble.  Mod- 
em houses,  it  is  true,  there  are ;  the  inte- 
rior of  the  streets  are  modem.  The  old 
city  itself  (and  I  felt  a  constant  satisfec- 
tion  in  the  thought)  lies  buried  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  feet  below  those  wretched 
shops  and  receptacles  fer  Anglo-Oriental 
conveniences.  But  stQl,  as  you  look  at 
it  from  any  commanding  point  within  or 
without  the  walls,  you  are  struck  by  the 
gray  ruinous  misses  of  which  it  is  made 
up.  It  is  tbe  rain,  in  fact,  of  the  old  Je- 
rusalem on  which  yon  look;  the  stones, 
the  columns,  the  very  soil  on  which  you 
tread  is  the  accumulation  of  nearly  8000 
years ;  and  as  it  is  with  the  city,  so  it  is 
with  the  country  round  it     There  is,  as  I 


have  said,  no  beauty  of  form  or  outline,  but 
there  is  notliing  to  disturb  the  thought  of 
the  hoary  age  of  those  ancient  hills ;  and 
the  interest  of  the  past,  even  to  the  hard- 
est mind,  will,  in  spite  of  themselves,  in- 
vest them  with  a  glory  of  their  own.  .  .  . 
"There  is  one  approach  to  Jerusalem 
which  is  really  gtand,  namely,  from  Jeri- 
cho and  Bethany.  It  is  the  approach  by 
which  the  army  of  Pompey  advanced— the 
first  European  army  that  every  oonfrtmted 
it— and  it  is  the  approach  of  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  Gospels.  Probably  the  first 
impression  of  every  one  coming  from  the 
north,  west,  and  the  south  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  expression  used  by  one  of  the 
modem  travelers, '  I  am  strangely  affect- 
ed, but  greatly  disappdnted. '  But  no  hu- 
man'being  could  be  disappointed  who  first 
saw  Jerusalem  from  the  east.  The  beauty 
consists  in  ttus,  that  you  then  burst  at  once 
on  tiie  two  great  ravinee  which  cut  the 
city  off  from  the  surrounding  table-land, 
and  that  then,  and  then  only,  ^ou  have  a 
complete  view  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
The  other  buildings  of  Jerusalem  which 
emerge  fSrom  the  mass  of  gray  ruin  and 
white  stones  are  few,  and  for  the  most  part 
unattractive.  The  white  mass  of  the  Ar- 
menian Convent  on  the  south,  and  the 
dome  of  the  Mosque  of  David — the  Castle 
and  Herod's  tower  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner—the two  domes,  black  and  white,  which 
surmount  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Ba- 
silica of  Constantine— the  green  corn-field 
which  covers  the  ruins  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John — the  long  yellow  mass  of  the  Lat- 
in Convent  at  the  northwest  comer,  and 
the  gray  tower  of  the  Mosque  of  the  Der- 
vishes on  the  traditional  site  of  the  palace 
ef  Herod  Antipas  in  the  northeast  comer 
— these  are  the  only  objects  which  break 
from  various  pofaits  the  sloping  or  level 
lines  of  the  city  of  the  Crusaders  and  Sara- 
cens. But  none  of  these  is  enough  to  ele- 
vate its  character.  What,  however,  these 
fell  to  efl^  is  in  one  instance  effected  by 
the  Mosque  of  Omar.  From  whatever 
point  that  graceful  dome,  with  its  beautiful 
precinct,  emerges  to  view,  it  at  once  digni- 
fies the  whole  city.  And  when  from  Oli- 
vet, or  firom  the  governor's  house,  or  ftt>m 
the  northeast  wall,  you  see  the  platform 
on  which  it  stands,  it  is  a  scene  hardly  to 
be  surpassed — a  dome  gracefhl  as  that  of 
St.  Peter's,  though  of  course  on  afrff  small- 
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er  scale,  rising  from  an  elaborately-finiah- 
ed  drcnlar  edifice. 

**  This  edifice,  raised  on  a  square  marble 
platform,  rising  on  the  highest  side  of  a 
green  slope,  which  descends  from  it  north, 
south,  and  east,  to  the  walls  surrounding 
the  whole  indosure — platform  and  inclo- 
sure  diversified  by  lesser  domes  and  foun- 
tains, by  cypresses  and  olives,  and  plains, 
and  palms — the  whole  as  seduded  and 
quiet  as  the  interior  of  some  college  or 
cathedral  garden,  only  enlivened  by  the 
white  figures  of  vdled  women  stealing  lik6 
ghosts  up  and  down  the  green  slope,  or  by 
the  turbaned  heads  bowed  low  in  the  va- 
rious niches  for  prayer— this  is  the  Mosque 
of  Omar:  Haram  es- Sheriff  'the  noble 
sanctuary,'  the  second  most  sacred  spot 
in  the  Mohammedan  world — that  is,  next 
after  Mecca;  the  second  most  beautiful 
mosque— that  ia,  next  after  Cordova.  .  .  . 
I,  for  one,  felt  slmost  disposed  to  console 
myself  for  the  exdusion  by  the  additional 
interest  which  the  sight  derives  from  the 
knowledge  that  no  European  foot,  except 
by  stealth  or  fitvor,  had  ever  trodden  wiUi- 
in  theee  precincts  since  the  Cmsaders  were 
driven  out,  and  that  their  deep  sedusion 
was  as  real  as  it  ^ipeared.  It  needed  no 
sigbt  of  the  daggers  of  the  Uack  Dervishes 
who  stand  at  the  gates  to  tell  yon  that 
the  mosque  was  undisturbed  and  inviola- 
bly sacred. 

"  The  Mussulman  religion  acknowledges 
but  two  temples — those,  namdy,  of  Mecca 
and  Jerusalem;  both  called  £1  Harem; 
both  formerly  prohibited  to  Christians, 
Jews,  and  every  other  person  who  is  not  a 
believer  in  the  Prophet.  The  mosquee,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  considered  merely  as 
places  of  meeting  for  certain  acts  of  wor- 
ship, and  are  not  held  so  especially  conse- 
crated as  to  demand  the  total  exclusion  of 
all  who  do  not  profess  the  true  feith.  En- 
trance into  them  is  not  denied  to  the  un- 
believer by  any  statute  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan law,  and  hence  it  b  not  uncommon 
for  Christians  at  Constantinople  to  reodve 
trota  the  government  a  written  order  to 
visit  even  tlie  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  For- 
merly the  sultan  himself  could  not  grant 
permission  to  an  infidel  either  to  pass  into 
the  territory  of  Mecca,  or  to  enter  the  sa- 
cred edifice  of  Jerusalem.  A  firman  grant- 
ing such  a  privilege  would  be  regarded  as 
a  most  horrid  sacrilege ;  it  would  not  be 
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respected  by  the  people ;  and  the  favored 
object  would  inevitably  become  tiie  victim 
of  his  own  imprudent  boldness." 

Some  years  before  universal  permiaricm 
was  granted,  the  author  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  admittance,  and  examine 
the  interior  of  all  the  diiferent  bufldings  in 
detail.  The  circumstances  were  these: 
Our  minister  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  Colonel 
James  WQliams,  of  Tennessee,  was  makini; 
a  tour  through  Syria  for  the  purpose  ot 
stirring  up  the  authorities  to  a  more  ener- 
getic action  in  the  matter  of  apprehending 
the  Jaffa  murderers.  Previous  to  leaving 
Constantinople,  he  had  recdved  a  firman 
from  the  sultan  to  visit  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  with  a  suite  of  thru  orfomr  penom 
only.  He  and  his  suite,  with  the  rest  of 
our  party,  had  just  returned  from  Bethle- 
hem, which  place  we  had  visited  to  witness 
the  solemnities  of  the  Latin  Churdi  on 
Christmas  Eve.  There  were  some  six  or 
seven  Americans,  only  half  of  whom  could 
accompany  the  ambassador.  Lots  were 
cast,  and  the  author  was  unlucky;  he 
would  readily  have  given  $100  to  obtain 
permission,  as  would  any  of  tlie  other  un- 
fortunates. Mr.  Williams  realized  oor 
disappointment,  and  determined  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  admittance  for 
tiie  whole  party.  He  was  seconded  in  his 
endeaovrs  by  our  worthy  consul  general, 
J.  A.  Johnson,  of  Beyrout,  who  was  one  of 
his  suite.  Both  these  gentlemen  have  ac- 
quired great  reputation  in  the  East  for  the 
energetic  manner  in  which  they  have  de- 
manded and  obtained  protection  to  Ameri- 
cans and  their  interests. 

Mr.  Williams  was  successful  with  tiie 
Pacha  of  Jerusalem,  who,  in  oonsideraitioB 
of  Mr.  Williams's  position  and  the  purposes 
for  which  he  came,  in  addition  to  a  vetj 
large  sum  of  gold  which  we  saw  Mr.  W. 
pay,  consented  to  admit  us. 

We  wish  here  to  record  the  feet  that 
Mr.  Williams,  with  a  liberaUty  which  is  in 
keeping  with  his  reputation  in  the  East, 
ref^ised  to  receive  one  dollar  of  the  money 
he  had  disbursed  on  our  account.  Our 
learned  fdlow- countryman  and  graphic 
writer,  Mr.  W.  C.  Prime,  author  of  "  Tent 
Life  in  the  Holy  Land"  and  '*Boat  Life  in 
Egypt,"  was  also  successful  in  obtaining 
admittance  some  time  before. 

The  Haram  eek^Chtrift  or  Motqite  of 
Omar,  which  we  entered  December  29, 
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Id59,  U  ritaated  on  the  fonndation-waUa 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  It  has  been,  dnce 
the  time  of  David,  considered  the  most  sa- 
cred ground  in  Jerusalem.  Here  the  foon- 
dation-walls  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  laid 
OTOr  1000  years  before  Christ ;  here  we 
stand  on  the  threshing-floor  for  which  Da- 
▼id  gave  the  fifty  shekda  of  silver;  here  is 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  Mount  Moriah  1  The 
whde  inclosore  is  1600  feet  long  by  1000 
broad,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  rock 
Ea-^Sukkrak,  On  first  entering  we  found 
ourselvee  on  a  vast  platform,  planted  with 
i^rpress  and  palm-trees,  and  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall.  In  the  centre  is  the  mosque, 
or  Konbet  es-Sukrah,  the  cupola  of  the 
rock,  elevated  on  another  rectangular  plat- 
form, with  steps  on  all  sides  to  enter. 
Around  this  second  platform  are  several 
little  chapels  or  oratories  surmounted  by 
oupolas.  Before  entering  the  mosque  shoes 
must  be  replaced  by  slippers,  or  the  foet  in 
some  way  covered,  so  as  not  to  profone  the 
holy  ground.  The  Moslems  generally  en- 
ter in  stocking-feet.  The  building  is  a 
regular  octagon,  about  60  feet  each  side, 
supporting  a  beautifbl  dome.  It  is  entered 
by  four  spacious  doOTi,  which  project  from 
the  building,  and  rise  considerably  on  the 
wall.  The  sides  are  all  beautifcdly  pan- 
eled, square  and  octagonal  alternating; 
the  materials  marble,  white  and  blue. 
Around  the  first  story  there  are  seven  ele- 
gant windows  on  each  side  of  the  octagon, 
exoept  where  the  entrances  interfere ;  on 
that  side  there  are  only  six. 

The  interior  is  most  magnificent.  In 
the  centre  lies  a  large  irregular  stone 
nearly  60  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
a  beMitifnl  iron  railing.  Over  the  whole 
is  suspended  a  canopy  of  various-colored 
silks,  but  so  covered  with  dust  it  was  im- 
possible to  define  the  color.  To  this  stone 
this  gorgeous  temple  owes  its  existence. 
It  rises  about  five  feet  above  the  marble 
floor,  and  the  floor  is  about  twelve  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  inclosure.  It  is  in 
itself  the  highest  top  of  Mount  Moriah. 
Before  the  rule  of  the  Mohammedan  the 
Christian  regarded  it  as  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
By  the  Mussulman  it  is  believed  to  bo  a 
stone  of  prophecy,  and  to  have  fSollen  ftrom 
heaven.  When  the  prophets  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  away  for  safety  to  other  lands, 
the  stone  expressed  a  desire  to  accompany 
them,  but  the  angel  Gabriel  seized  it  with 


his  mighty  hand  and  intercepted  its  flight 
until  Mohammed  arrived,  who  fixed  it  eter« 
naUy  on  its  present  site.  The  proof  is 
here  indelibly  fixed  in  the  rock,  namely, 
the  print  of  the  Prophet's  foot  as  he  mount- 
ed for  heaven,  and  the  print  of  the  arch- 
angel's hand  when  he  prevented  the  flight 
of  the  stone !  Around  the  stone  are  24 
pfllars,  three  opposite  each  side,  thereby 
still  preserving  the  octagonal  shape;  eight 
are  plain  and  sixteen  Corinthian.  The 
windows  above  are  beautifully  stained. 
Underneath  the  rock  is  the  cave  where 
Mohammed  rested  after  his  flight  fkom 
Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  which  journey  he  ac- 
complished in  a  single  night.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Mussulman  that  the  walls 
under  the  rock  do  not  sustain  it;  that,  as 
it  was  flying  after  Mohammed,  he  com- 
manded it  to  stop,  which  it  did,  in  the  air. 
The  walls  are  only  in  case  of  acddenti 
The  cave  is  about  18  foet  square.  It  con- 
tains on  one  side  the  plaoe  of  David,  on  an- 
other the  place  of  Solomon ;  place  of  Ga- 
briel and  place  of  Elias  on  the  other  two 
sides. 

In  this  cave  every  prayw  is  supposed  to 
be  granted.  Underneath  the  cave  is  an 
immense  well,  which  the  Mohammedan  be- 
lieves contains  all  the  souls  of  the  depart- 
ed, where  they  are  supposed  to  wait  until 
the  resurrection.  Mr.  Stanley  sa3rs :  "The 
belief  was  that  the  living  could  hold  con- 
verse with  these  souls  at  the  month  of  the 
well  about  any  disputed  matter  idiich  lay 
in  the  power  of  the  dead  to  solve.  It  was 
closed  because  a  mother,  going  to  speak  to 
her  dead  son,  was  so  much  agitated  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice  from  below  that  she 
threw  herself  into  the  well  to  join  him,  and 
diBappeared."  It  is  believed  that  this  well 
is  the  spring  from  which  not  only  the  nu^ 
merous  fountains  of  the  mosque  reoeive 
their  supply  of  water,  but  also  the  two 
pools  of  Siloam. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  cupolas 
in  the  Haram  is  Kubbet  ea-SUnleh,  or  the 
"  Dome  of  the  Chain,"  sometimes  called 
the  Dome  of  Judgment,  where,  according 
to  Moslem  tradition.  King  David  held  his 
tribunal,  or  where,  according  to  others,  the 
balance  of  justice  will  be  suspended  on  the 
Judgment  Day. 

Within  the  same  inclosure  is  the  Mosque 
of  M-AlcMCL  It  is  of  a  square  shape,  and 
has  a  spherical  cupola.    It  was  a  church 
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in  the  ChriBtiaii  days  of  the  Holy  City,  and 
was  called  the  Church  of  the  Parification, 
meaning  the  Charch  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
It  ia  ornamented  with  marble  floors,  ara- 
besque paintings,  and  gildings  of  great 
beaoty.  The  principal  objects  of  rever- 
ence pointed  ont  to  the  traveler  are  the 
*^  Tombs  of  the  Sons  of  Aaron,"  and  the 
'*  Footprints  of  Christ;"  also  the '' Pillars 
of  Proo^"  two  columns  standing  side  by 
side,  with  bat  a  narrow  space  separating 
them,  through  which  a  ylrtuons  man  may 
pass  with  ease,  but  for  a  liar  or  a  wicked 
man  it  becomes  an  impossibility,  no  matter 
how  jftpA<  he  may  be.  The  same  thing 
may  be  seen  at  the  Mosque  of  Amrou,  in 
Cahx>.  Between  the  Mosques  of  £1-Sak- 
kara  and  El-Alcsa  there  is  a  beautiftil  foun- 
tain, called  the  Orange  Fountain,  from  a 
grove  of  orange-trees  that  grow  near;  it 
is  used  for  ablations  by  the  true  believer. 
'  On  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Haiam  is  the 
Golden  Gate,  where  Christ  is  said  to  have 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

Our  limits  preventing  a  more  lengthy 
description,  we  refer  our  readers,  for  mi- 
nute descriptions  of  these  mosques  and 
other  obtjects  of  interest,  to  Dr.  Bobinson's 
**  Biblical  Researches,**  who,  in  return  for 
the  succeasfbl  exercise  of  his  professional 
skill,  was  rewarded  by  a  clandestine  visit 
to  the  shrine  of  the  Mussulman  saint. 

Jerusalem  at  the  present  time  contains 
about  14^000  inhabitants,  6000  of  whom 
are  Jews,  5000  Mohammedans,  the  balance 
Christians  of  various  denominations,  the 
Greeks  predominating. 

There  is  but  one  hotel  in  Jerusalem  wor- 
thy of  the  name,  via.,  the  Meditemmeanf 
within  a  few  doon  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  although  there  are  one 
or  two  other  places  where  they  pretend  to 
*^ieep"  you.     Price  about  ^  60  per  day. 

The  ffofyplaeei  of  Palestine  are  eleven 
in  number,  tiie  possession  of  which  by  the 
diffsrent  sects  of  Cliristians  and  Mussul- 
mans has  been  the  cause  of  many  deplora- 
ble catastrophes,  and  will  be  of  many  more. 
It  overthrew  the  Byzantine  empire,  rent 
Christendom  asunder,  and  was  the  origin 
of  the  CrimeanWar.  This  jealousy  is  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  to-day  that  they  bribe  the 
Turks  to  oppress  each  other;  and  were  it 
not  that  a  Turkish  guard  is  always  pres- 
ent in  the  church,  which  is  common  to  all 
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Christians,  they  would  tear  one  another  to 
pieces! 

The  holy  places  are,  1.  The  Church  of 
the  Hofy  Stputckre,  which  covers  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  places  conaecrated  to 
more  than  ordinary  veneration  by  being 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  dMth  and 
resurrection  of  the  Savior:  this  is  com- 
mon to  all  Christians.  2.  The  Church  of 
the  NatMiy  at  Bethlehem,  which  is  like- 
wise  common.  8.  The  Church  of  the /Ve- 
tmtation  at  Jerusalem — Mohammedan.  4. 
The  Church  of  the  AmamekUion  at  Naza- 
reth—Latin Christians.  6.  The  Church  of 
St.  Peter  at  llberias— Latin.  6.  Chnreh 
at  Ccna  in  Galilee — Greek  Christiana.  7. 
Church  of  the  Flapdlation  at  Jerusalem — 
Latin.  8.  Church  of  the  Aecemiony  Mt. 
Olivet— Mohammedan.  9.  Tomb  of  tke 
Virffhif  valley  of  Jehoshaphat — commcm. 
10.  Grotto  of  Gethamane—lAtin.  11. 
Church  of  tiie  Apoetlei — Mohammedan. 

Among  these  the  most  remarkable  is  tiie 
Ckmrdk  of  ike  ffoiyStpuldre,  situated  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  ihier  city,  on  a  sloping 
hill  known  as  Acra. 

Tills  church,  it  is  pretended,  not  only 
covers  the  site  of  Calvary,  and  the  tombs 
of  Joseph  and  Nioodemns,  but  also  the 
place  where  the  Savior  appeared  to  Mary 
his  mother  after  the  resurrection;  where 
Constantino's  mother  found  tlie  true  cross; 
where  the  angel  appeared;  where  the  Sav- 
ior appeared  to  Mary  Magdaloi ;  and  nu- 
merous other  important  places.  Some 
writers  deny  the  correctness  of  the  local- 
ities; among  others.  Dr.  Robinaon — see 
'*BibUcal  Researches;**  see  also  <<Tent 
Life  in  the  Holy  Land,*'  where  Mr. Prime, 
in  a  most  able  manner,  endeavors  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  locality. 

The  accompanying  "Gronnd^Un  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre**  gives  the 
position  of  the  difRsrent  *' sacred  places.* 

REFCnXNOES. 
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1.  Principal  door. 

2.  Plaoe    for   Turldah 

guards. 
8.  Stone  of  unetioo. 
4.  Tomb  of  Godfrey. 
6.  Tomb  of  Baldwin. 

6.  Tomb  of  Melchlse- 

dek. 

7.  Chapel  of  Adam  and 

of  John  Baptist. 

8.  Tomb  of  Adam. 

9.  Robtng-Tooms. 
10.  Armenian  altar. 


It.  Place  where  the  Vir- 
gin Mary's  body 
was  anointed. 

1%  Stairway  to  Anaen* 
ian  chapel  and 
lodgings. 

13.  Chapel  of  the  Angel. 

14.  The  Holy  Sepolohra. 

15.  Altar  of  the  Copii. 
10.  Altar  of  the  Syri- 
ans. 

17.  Tombs  of  Joeeph  end 
Nfcsodemiii. 


83.  Place  of  recogiiltlon 

<^theCroM. 
34  Latin  roUng-room. 
85.  FUoe     of    CbiiaVB 

bonds. 
Se.  Chapel  of  tbeVlrgin. 
37.  Chapel  of  Longlnoa 

the  Centarioo. 
88.  Chapel   o(  parting 

the  garmenu. 

39.  Chapel  of  the  mock- 

ing. 

40.  Stain  in  aoUd  rock 

gdng    down     49 
step*. 

41.  Chapel  of  St.  Hele- 


42.  Chapel  of  Penitent 
Thief. 

43. 18  stem  doirn  in  the 
rock. 

44  Chapel  of  the  find- 
ing of  the  Cross. 

45.  Altar  of  Franks. 

46.  Latin    and    Greek 

stairs  to  Calrary, 
which  is  OTer  the 
figures  7,a 
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18.  The  arch  entrance 

to  central  Greek 
chapel. 

19.  Greek  "centre   of 

world.- 

2t^  Monks'  stalls. 

21,  22.  Greek  Patri- 
arch's seat. 

23.  Place  of  the  paint- 
ings. 

24  Table  of  Prothesis. 

25.  Holy  Table 

26.  Great     throne     of 

Greek  Patriarch. 

27.  'Where   Christ    sp- 

peared  to  Mary 
Magdalene  as  a 
gai^ner. 

28.  Where  M.  M.  stood. 

29.  Altar  of  Franks. 

80.  Part  of  the  pillar  of 

flagellation. 

81.  Chorch  of  the  Lat- 

ins. 

82.  Where   Christ    ap- 

peared to  his  mo- 
ther after  resur- 
rection. 

We  first  enter  into  a  long  passage  throngh 
a  low  doorway,  built  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  Turks  can  not  profane  the  place  by  rid- 
ing in  on  horseback.  In  this  passage,  and 
in  the  square  court  into  which  it  leads,  we 
find  a  throng  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  rel- 
ics, to  be  carried  by  pilgrims  to  all  parts 
of  the  world — beads  of  all  descriptions, 
olive-wood  paper-cutters,  mother-of-pearl 
crucifixes,  and  images  of  every  degree  of 
workmanship. 

The  church  is  surmounted  by  two  domes 
of  different  dimensions,  the  larger  sur- 
mounting the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, the  smaller  the  Greek  churdi  on  the 
site  of  the  Basilica  erected  by  Constantine 
in  the  fourth  century. 

Close  beside  the  dome  stands  the  Mina- 
ret of  Omar,  which  that  magnanimous  ca- 
liph erected  that  he  might  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  praying  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  Church  witiiout  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  the  Christians.  As  yon  enter 
the  door  of  these  sacred  walls,  the  first  ob- 
ject that  strikes  your  attention  is  a  large 
fiat  stone,  over  which  several  lamps  are 
suspended,  and  numerous  pilgrims  ap- 
proaching on  their  knees  to  kiss  it.  This 
is  called  the  Stone  of  Unction,  where  the 
Lord's  body  was  anointed  before  burial  by 
the  holy  women.  A  few  yards  off  is  a  cir- 
cular stone,  marking  the  spot  where  the 
Virgin  Mary  stood  during  the  anointment. 

Immediately  under  the  dome  stands  the 
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Holif  Sqmtekre,  surromidedl^  16  large  col- 
umns, which  support  the  gallery  abofve. 
The  Sepulchre  is  a  small  buEding  oontain- 
ing  two  chambers,  built  or  incased  with 
fine  marble ;  you  an  expected  to  remove 
your  shoes  previous  to  entering:  the  out- 
er chamber  is  about  6  feet  by  10,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stands  a  block  of  poUshed 
stone,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square,  where 
the  angel  sat  who  announced  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  the  Besnrrection.  Through  another 
passage  yon  enter  the  tomb  itself:  wheth- 
er this  be  or  be  not  the  genuine  tomb — and 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  answering  as 
it  does  in  eveiy  particular  the  descripckm 
given  it  in  Holy  Writ — it  is  impoesible  to 
enter  it  without  a  feeling  of  hoij  awe  and 
reverence,  remembering  that  for  1500  years 
kings  and  queens,  knights  and  holy  pil- 
grims, here  have  knelt  and  prayed,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  the  identical  spot  "where 
Christ  triumphed  over  the  grave,  and  dis- 
armed death  of  his  terrors."  This  is  the 
spot  pointed  out  to  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tine by  the  persecuted  Christians,  and  here 
she  erected  a  church ;  here  the  Latin  kings, 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  with  countless  num- 
bers of  knights  who  have  died  for  the  Hdy 
Cross,  have  knelt  and  prayed.  Who  would 
not  reverence  the  spot  1  The  tomb  is  about 
six  feet  square ;  one  half  of  it  is  occupied 
by  the  sarcophi^gus,  which  rises  about  two 
feet  from  the  floor:  this  is  of  wliite  marble, 
slightly  tinged  with  blue;  that  is,  this  slab 
covers  the  elevation  left  in  the  hewing  of 
the  rock,  which  was  the  custom  in  those 
days.  The  marble  is  now  cracked  through 
about  the  centre :  on  this  stone  the  body 
of  Christ  was  laid;  on  this  stone  the  young 
man  was  found  sitting;  and  here  Mary 
saw  the  two  angels.  There  are  42  lamps, 
gold  and  silver,  presented  by  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  suspended  above  it,  and  contin- 
ually burning.  A  space  about  three  feet 
wide  in  front  is  all  that  remains  for  visit- 
ors, and  not  more  than  three  or  four  per- 
sons can  enter  at  a  time.  At  the  head  of 
the  tomb  stands  a  Greek  monk  reading 
prayers ;  if  presented  with  a  fee,  he  lights 
candles  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fee. 
Here  continually  maybe  seen  poor  pilgrima 
crawling  in  tfpon  their  bended  knees, 
bathing  the  cold  marble  with  their  tears, 
and  sobbing  as  if  their  hearts  woi^  break. 
The  church  is  occupied  by  difiRerent  sects 
of  Christiana — Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
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Copts,  and  QyrianB — all  of  whom  have 
their  respectiye  chapels  and  altars;  the 
Greeks  the  richest,  the  Syrians  the  poorest 
of  the  whole. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Botonda,  or 
Holy  Sepolehre,  are  shown  the  tombs  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nioodemos.  The 
antiqaity  of  these  tombs  is  evident,  but 
there  is  no  historical  proof  of  their  being 
the  tombs  of  these  disciples. 

On  the  left  of  the  Botonda,  the  place 
where  Jesus  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene 
is  marked  by  a  cironlar  marble  stone,  and 
a  star  a  few  yards  off  shows  the  spot  where 
Maiy  stood.  Moonting,  we  enter  the  Lat- 
in Ckuxpd  of  Ms  Apparitionf  where  Christ 
appeared  to  his  mother  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. In  this  chapel  is  kept  a  portion  of 
the  oolomn  of  Flagellation,  to  which  Christ 
was  bound  when  scourged  by  order  of  Pi- 
late. It  is  covered  over,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  hole  through  which  a  stick 
is  thrust  and  then  kissed  by  pQgrims.  In 
this  chapel  the  ceremony  of  investing  with 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  is  per- 
formed by  girding  the  candidate  with  the 
sword  and  spurs  of  Gk>dfirey  de  Bouillon. 
We  next  enter  the  Greek  Ckc^  of  ike 
iViton,  where  Christ  was  confined  before 
his  crucifixion.  Behind  the  Greek  church 
is  the  Chapd  ofLongimUy  the  soldier  who 
pierced  the  Saviour's  side,  and  next  to  this 
the  Chapel  of  the  Vesimentty  built  over  the 
spot  where  the  soldiers  divided  the  rai- 
ments of  Christ. 

Descending  a  flight  of  28  steps,  we  en- 
ter the  Chapel  ofSL  Helena,  belonging  to 
the  Armenians.  It  is  partly  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola  pierced 
with  four  windows.  This  cupola  is  sup- 
ported by  four  massive  oolunms  with  Co- 
rinthian capitals.  There  is  here  an  altar 
dedicated  to  St.  Helena,  and  one  to  the 
pewUent  thief.  In  the  southeast  angle  is 
shown  the  chair  where  St.  Helena  sat 
watching  from  a  small  window  the  search 
for  the  true  cross.  Descending  another 
flight  of  steps,  we  enter  the  Chapel  of  the 
Invention  of  the  Cross,  belonging  to  the  Lat- 
ins, where  the  three  crosses  were  discover- 
ed. Bemounting  the  staircase,  and  pass- 
ing the  Greek  Chapel  of  the  Mocking,  where 
Christ  was  crowned  with  thorns,  we  enter 
the  south  transept,  and,  mounting  a  flight 
of  18  steps,  reach  . 

Calvabt,  a  square  platform,  divided 


into  two  chapels  of  the  CnuciFizioir  and 
of  the  EleoaHon  of  the  Cross.  The  for- 
mer, belonging  to  the  Latins,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  spot  where  Christ  was  nailed  to 
the  cross ;  and  the  latter,  belonging  to  the 
Greeks,  is  the  place  where  the  cross  stood. 
In  the  eastern  end  of  this  chapel  stands  the 
altar,  underneath  which  is  a  hole  in  the 
marble  corresponding  to  one  in  the  rock 
below  where  tiie  cross  stood;  and  on  the 
right  is  another  hole,  through  which  the 
hand  may  be  passed,  and  the  fissure  felt  in 
the  rock,  which  was  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake during  the  Crucifixion. 

Descending  firom  Calvary  by  the  Lat- 
in staircase,  we  find  near  the  door  of  the 
church  the  Chapel  of  Adam,  which  contain- 
ed the  tombs  <xr  Godfirey  de  Bouillon  and 
his  brother  Baldwin,  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Gre^  because  they  com- 
memorated the  prior  rights  of  their  rivals. 
Be-entering  the  church,  opposite  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  stands  the  Greek  Cho^pd,  the 
richest  which  the  church  contains.  In  the 
centre  is  a  globe  which  indicates  to  the 
faithful  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  different  altars  and 
chapeU;  the  ceremonies  of  the  different 
sects,  often  worshiping  at  the  same  time, 
and  creating  a  fHghtful  hubbub — the 
priests,  pilgrims,  and  beggars  jostling  each 
other  on  every  side ;  also  the  infiunous  im- 
posture of  the  descent  of  the  hdy  fire  horn 
heaven.  Are  not  all  these  fully  deeeribed 
by  Porter,  Bobinson,  Hardy,  and  Prime  ? 

The  author  of  **  Notices  of  the  Holy 
Land,''  speaking  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
Holy  Fire  at  Easter,  says,  "  I  have  seen 
the  devil-dancers,  apparently  under  Satan- 
ic influence,  and  the  Mussulman  devotees 
shout  round  their  fires  at  the  feast  of  Hus- 
sein Hassan,  but  I  never  witnessed  any  ex- 
hibition that  excited  in  my  mind  feelings 
of  deeper  disgust,  and  this,  too,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  in  a  place  probably  not  far 
distant  from  the  sacred  spot  where  he  bow- 
ed his  head  and  died.'' 

The  other  most  noted  objects  of  interest 
in  Jerusalem  are,  first,  the  Canaeubtm,  It 
is  situated  on  the  Hill  of  Zion,  and  its  min- 
aret is  one  of  the  first  objects  that  strikes 
the  traveler's  ^ye  on  his  approach  to  the 
city  from  the  south.  It  rises  over  what 
purports  to  be  the  tomb  of  David.  In  the 
building  b  a  large  room  in  which  it  is  raid 
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not  only  the  LaM  Slipper  was  eaten,  but 
where  Christ  appeared  to  the  apostles  aft- 
er the  Resnrrection,  and  where  the  Holy 
Qhost  descended  upon  the  apostles  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost.  The  marble  upon  which 
Christ  supped  is  still  preserved.  The  place 
is  now  in  possession  of  the  Torks,  who  con- 
sider Da^dd  one  of  iMr  prophets.  The 
Latin  Christians  are  allowed  to  worship 
there  occasionally,  and  celebrate  the  wash- 
ing of  pilgrims*  feet.  The  site  of  the  Yir^ 
gin's  residence,  and  where  she  died,  lies  a 
little  north  of  this. 

The  Armeman  Ckmoeta  close  by  is  said 
to  be  the  town-boose  of  the  High-priest 
Caiaphas :  two  relics  are  shown  here,  viz., 
the  stone  which  closed  tlie  door  of  the  Holy 
Sepnlchre,  and  which  the  Latins  accuse 
the  Armenians  of  HeaUng^  and  the  stone 
on  which  the  cock  crew  when  Peter  denied 
his  master  I  The  conrent  is  the  largest 
and  finest  in  the  city,  and  with  its  chnrch 
and  gardens  occupy  a  yery  large  space. 
They  often  accommodate  over  t£«e  tlion^ 
sand  pilgrims.  There  is  a  college  for  the 
education  of  the  dei^gy  connected  with  it. 
In  thehr  church  there  is  a  chair  which  they 
claim  to  be  that  of  St.  James.  There  is 
also  a  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syrian  convent, 
wliich  are  the  principal  ones  in  and  around 
Jerusalem. 

ThA  CkmDoa  of  the  Crost  is  a  fine  build- 
ing, about  1}  miles  west  of  the  city.  The 
tree  from  which  the  cross  was  cut  is  said 
to  have  gprown  here,  and  has  g^ven  its  name 
to  the  convent.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
Russians,  who  have  greatly  enlarged  and 
beautified  it  during  the  past  few  years. 
Besides  the  old  chinch,  there  b  a  fine  new 
chapeL  Forty  young  men  are  educated  in 
this  convent  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and 
the  class-rooms,  refectory,  and  dormitories 
equal  any  establishment  ot  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  Jews*  WaiSmg-plaoe  is  a  small  area 
on  the  west  of  the  wall,  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  inclo- 
sure,  and  the  only  pmtion  visible  from  the 
outside  of  the  foundation  walls  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple.  Here  the  Jews  of  all  ages, 
male  and  female,  congregate  every  Friday 
to  cry  and  lament  over  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple.  The  stones  are  worn  smooth 
with  their  lusses:  it  is  a  most  affecting 
scene.  A  little  south  of  this.  Dr.  Barclay, 
of  Philadelphia,  pointed  out  to  us  a  por- 
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tion  of  one  of  the  Mxshes  which  formed  the 
bridge  that  connected  Solomon's  palace  on 
Mount  Zion  with  the  Temple  on  Mount 
Moriah. 

East  of  the  city  lies  the  VaUeg  ofJekoA- 
ctphat,  the  burial-place  of  the  Jews,  who 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  die  in  Je- 
rusalem. The  brook  Kedron  runs  through 
the  valley,  that  is,  when  it  runs,  which  is  but 
a  short  season  every  year ;  its  bed  is  dry  a 
large  portion  of  the  year. 

The/VmnteMi  of  the  Vuym  is  situated  on 
the  ride  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  a 
short  distance  below  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  city  walls.  The  fountain  is  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  an  excavation  in  the  rock, 
and  is  entered  by  descoiding  a  flight  of 
thirty  steps.  The  quantity  of  water  in- 
creases and  decreases  most  rapidly  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day ;  but  this  supposed 
phenomenon  has  been  latterly  explained 
by  the  discovery  of  a  subterranean  passage 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  connecting  it  witii  the 
Pool  of  SUoam,'  In  this  fountain  the  Yii^ 
gin  is  said  to  have  washed  the  Savior's 
linen  as  a  child.  According  to  tradition, 
the  drinking  of  the  water  of  this  fbuntain 
was  a  test  whether  a  woman  was  innocent 
or  guilty  of  adulteiy;  if  guilty,  after  drink- 
ing she  immediately  di^  When  theYir- 
gin  ICary  was  accused,  she  established  her 
innocence  in  this  manner.  The  celebrated 
Pool  ofSiloam  is  situated  about  one  thou- 
sand feet  forther  down  the  Kedron,  beside 
the  King's  Garden,  but  the  passage  con- 
necting it  with  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
is  so  winding  and  intricate  that  it  measures 
1760  foot  in  length.  This  pool  is  consider- 
ed by  many  to  bo  the  Bethesda,  where  the 
impotent  man  was  cured  by  our  Lord. 

Immediately  opposite  the  St.  Stephen's 
Gate,  on  the  east  of  the  city,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  lies  the  Tomb  and  Ch6peloflhe 
Virgm,  On  the  right,  gv^ng  down  to  it,  is 
the  spot  where  it  is  supposed  St.  Stephen 
suffered  martyrdom :  a  red  vein  that  runs 
through  the  white  limestone  at  this  point 
is  believed  to  be  his  blood.  The  Tomb  and 
Chapel  of  the  Virgin  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient-looking  hidings  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem.  This  is  the  spot  where  tlM 
Virgin  lay  after  her  death,  and  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  event 
of  the  Assumption  took  place.  The  tomb 
appears  to  be  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
You  descend  to  the  chapel  by  a  great  niim- 
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ber  of  steps.     The  burial-places  of  the 
father,  mother,  and  husband  of  the  Virgin 
are  also  shown  here.    This  chapel  is  used 
in  common  by  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Ar- 
menixins.     Should  the  door  be  locked,  the 
Latin  monk  who  keeps  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  close  by  will  give  you  access. 
Quite  close  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin 
is  the  Garden  of  Geiktemaney  or  a  portion 
of  the  same,  inclosed  by  a  high  walL 
Here  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where  our 
Savior  suffered  the  *' agony  and  bloody 
sweat,'*  and  where  Judas  betrayed  him 
with  a  kiss.    The  wall  incloses  eight  ren- 
erable  olive>trees,  the  largest  and  oldest- 
looking  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.     The  gar- 
den is  in  possession  of  the  Latin  Chiittians ; 
but  the  Greeks  are  inclosing  an  opposition 
garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.    The 
monk  in  attendance,  after  pointing  out  the 
impressions  of  the  apostles*  bodies  on  the 
rock,  the  grotto  of  the  Agony,  and  the  spot 
where  Judas  kissed  his  Master,  will  expect 
about  two  francs  backtkeetk  from  the  party. 
Proceeding  up  the  hill,  we  arrive  at  a  small 
village  of  Tur,  situated  on  the  top  of  the 
Mount  o/Oiives.    This  village  occupies  the 
site  of  the  church  erected  by  Helena,  moth- 
er of  Constantine,  to  mark  the  spot  of  the 
Ascension,  although  the  Ascension  could 
not  take  place  here,  as  St. Luke  says, ''He 
led  them  out  as  £ur  as  Bethany,'*  which  is 
two  miles  farther  east.     In  the  centre  of 
the  small  village  is  a  domed  sepulchre, 
surrounded  by  numerous  smaller  Hoslem 
tombs.    This  is  under  the  guardiimship  of 
a  Dervish.    Backsheeih,  of  course,  is  ex- 
pected after  he  has  shown  you  the  print  of 
the  Savior's  foot  in  the  rock  fhmi  whence 
he  made  the  Ascension.    There  w^re  orig^ 
inally  two  prints,  but  the  Moslems  stole  one 
of  tkan  I    That's  as  bad  as  crawling  into  a 
hoX^KDidi  taking  U  in  after  you.    All  writers 
on  the  subject  univeraally  agree  that  Arom 
this  spot  the  best  view  of  the  Holy  City  can 
be  obtained.    Try  and  view  the  city  from 
here  at  sunrise. 

It  is  but  a  short  walk  from  here  to  Beth- 
cmjf,  which  you  may  either  visit  now,  or 
wait  until  your  return  from  the  Jordan,  as 
yon  pass  it  coming  back  from  that  excur- 
sion. It  is  a  miserable  dirty  Arab  village, 
but  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful 
neighborhood,  abounding  in  olive,  pome- 
granate, fig,  and  almond  trees,  And  associ- 
ated with  much  that  is  interesting  in  the 
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Jife  of  our  Lord.  Here  dwelt  Mary,  Mar- 
tha, and  Lazarus ;  here  Mary  Magdalene 
washed  the  Savior's  feet  and  anointed 
them  with  the  precious  ointment ;  and 
fhxm  here  he  started  on  Palm  Sunday  to 
make  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Jerusa- 
lem. The  tomb  of  Latanu  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  village,  and  is  entered  by  a 
dark  and  narrow  staircase.  It  was  trans- 
visited;  and  by  no  means  forget  to  examine 
formed  into  a  chapel  during  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  The  houses  of  Mary,  and  Mar- 
tha, and  Simon  the  Leper  should  also  be 
the  identical  fig-tree  which  Jesus  cursed 
when  pointed  out  by  the  guide. 

The  tombs  and  sepulchres  situated  in 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  in  the  val- 
ley to  the  southwest  and  west  of  Mount 
Zion,  are  very  nxmierous.  They  are  all 
excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  each  of  them 
containing  one  or  more  repositories  for  the 
dead,  carved  in  the  side  of  the  tomb.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  (these  are  quite  extensive).  Tombs 
of  the  Prophets,  Tombs  of  the  Judges, 
Tomb  of  Zacharias,  Tomb  of  Absalom. 
This  last  is  ornamented  with  24  semi- 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  six  Of  which 
are  on  each  front  of  a  prodigious  monu- 
ment of  a  single  stone.  It  is  completely 
surrounded  by  small  stones  to  a  considera- 
ble depth,  thrown  by  the  Jews  frrom  tlmo 
immemorial,  to  show  their  contempt  for 
his  conduct.  There  are  also  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  last  the  Tombs  of  Jehoshaphat 
and  St.  James. 

Returning  to  the  city  through  St.  Ste- 
phen's Gate,  on  the  left  hand  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  Pool  ofBetheada^  860  feet  long, 
180  wide,  and  76  deep.  The  street  that 
leads  up  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre is  called  the  Ftki  DotoroiOy  and  is 
represented  by  your  guide  as  marking  the 
road  along  which  Ct^st  was  led  to  cruci- 
fixion. This  street  is  filled  with  tradition- 
al stations,  which  are  pointed  out,  although 
the  ground  the  Savior  trod  lies  forty  feet 
below  the  present  surface ;  among  others, 
I  may  mention  an  indentation  made  in  the 
stone  wall  by  the  shoulder  of  the  Savior 
when  falling,  and  this  spot  is  alternately 
kissed  by  the  pilgrims  and  spit  upon  by 
the  Jews  whenever  they  pass  that  way. 
This  street  is  divided  into  fourteen  stations, 
commemorating  the  different  acts  of  tho 
Savior.    The  Latin  Convent  of  the  MageUa- 
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tion  stands  here,  containing  the  Chnrch  of  • 
the  Flagellation,  where  Jesus  is  supposed 
to  have  been  scourged.  Opposite  the  con- 
vent is  a  Turkish  barrack,  in  the  interior 
of  which  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Cnnmmg  with 
Thonu.  Farther  on  is  the  Arch  of  the 
Eoce  ffomOf  where  Pilate,  brin^g  the 
Savior  out  before  the  populace,  cried  out, 
'*  Behold  the  man  !*'  Part  of  this  arch  is 
now  inclosed  in  a  chnrch  attached  to  a  con^ 
vent  of  French  Sisters  of  Charity.  A  beau- 
tiful statue  of  the  Savior,  crowned  with 
tboms,  stands  under  a  half  dome  immedi- 
ately over  the  arch.  The  house  of  StVe- 
ronica,  who  presented  her  handkerchief  to 
the  Savior  to  wipe  his  brow,  may  bo  seen. 
This  handkerchief  is  now  one  of  the  princi- 
pal relics  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is 
said  to.be  impressed  with  a  picture  of  the 
Lord*s  face  in  blood.  The  place  is  also 
pointed  out  where  Simon  was  compelled  to 
carry  the  cross. 

The  Citadel  or  Tower  of  Damd  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  consists  of 
an  assemblage  of  square  towers,  protected 
on  one  side  by  a  wall,  and  on  the  other  by 
a  deep  ditch.  The  Tower  of  David,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole,  stands  to  the 
northeast,  and  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
the  Tower  of  Hippicus,  of  which  Josephus 
60  often  speaks.  This,  however,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  great  controversy.  This  tower  was 
probably  the  residence  of  the  Latin  kings 
of  Jerusalem,  and  is  stamped  upon  many 
of  their  coins. 

We  advise  travelers  by  all  means  to  call 
on  our  very  worthy  countryman.  Dr.  Bar- 
clay, who  will  be  delighted  to  see  them, 
as  well  as  to  show  them  the  immense  quar- 
ries under  the  city  discovered  by  himself 
through  the  medium  of  his  dog.  Be  par- 
ticular to  get  a  Jewish  guide;  they  are 
much  more  intelligent  than  others. 

There  are  two  excursions  from  Jerusa- 
lem which  every  traveler  is  obliged  to 
make:  one  to  Hebron,  the  other  to  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan. 

From  Jeruaaietn  to  Hehroti,  vid  Bethle- 
hem, Rachel's  tomb,  and  the  Pools  of  Sol- 
omon. The  excursion  will  take  two  days; 
time  each  way,  seven  hours. 

Issuing  from  the  Jaffa  gate,  we  cross 
the  hill  of  "  Evil  Counsel"  on  its  summit. 
To  our  left  are  some  ruins,  said  to  be  those 
of  the  country-house  of  Caiaphas  the  high- 
priest.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we 
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pass  the  convent  of  l£ar  Ellas.  Here  a 
depression  is  shown  in  the  rock,  said  to 
be  the  form  of  Elias,  who  here  lay,  weary 
and  hungry,  when  he  was  fed  by  the  an- 
gels. 

In  one  hour  and  three  quarters  we  ar- 
rive at  BetUeAem,  which  in  rank  stands 
first  among  the  holiest  places  on  earth, 
and,  next  to  Jerusalem,  contains  more  at- 
traction to  the  Christian  traveler  than  any 
other  spot  on  the  globe.  The  town,  which 
at  a  distance  presents  a  very  fine  and  im- 
posing appearance,  contains  about  2600  in- 
habitants, nearly  all  of  whom  are  Chris- 
tians. In  the  meet  prominent  portion  of 
the  town,  and  rising  conspicuously  above 
all  other  buildings,  is  the  embattled  mon- 
astery, an  enormous  pile  of  bnOdings,  con- 
sisting of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian 
convents,  which  surround  the  church,  used 
in  common,  which  stands  over  the  Cave  of 
the  Nativity.  This  church,  which  was 
erected  in  the  early  portion  of  the  fourth 
century  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tine,  is  the  oldest  Christian  church  in  the 
world.  The  ceiling  is  composed  of  beams 
of  cedar  fh)m  the  forest  of  Lebanon.  Its 
gold  and  mosaics  are  entirely  gone ;  but 
when  Baldwin  was  crowned  here  King  of 
Jerusalem,  it  was  in  all  its  glory. 

Descending  14  or  15  steps,  and  travers- 
ing a  long  passage,  we  enter  the  Crypt  or 
Chapel  of  the  NaHvity,  The  floor  and  walls 
are  marble.  It  is  about  88  feet  long  and 
12  wide.  At  the  eastern  end  is  a  silver 
star,  around  which  are  the  words  "JETtc  de 
Vir^ine  Maria  Jeeua  Christus  notef  esf^ — 
"Here  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary."  In  the  floor  of  the  chnrch,  im- 
mediately above  this  star,  is  another  of 
marble,  said  to  be  under  that  point  of  the 
heavens  in  which  the  star  of  Bethlehem 
stood  stationary  to  mark  out  the  birthplace 
of  our  Savior.  About  20  feet  from  the  sil- 
ver star  there  is  a  small  recess  in  the  rock, 
in  which  is  a  block  of  marble  hollowed  out 
to  represent  a  manger :  the  origimal  wood- 
en one  is  now  depMited  in  the  Chnreh  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  and  there  pa- 
raded by  the  Pope  in  the  Christmas-day 
ceremonies.  In  fh)nt  of  the  manger  is  the 
altar  of  the  Magi.  If  the  Savior  was  in 
the  manger  in  a  cave,  we  can  not  under- 
stand St.  Matthew,  who  says,  *'They  came 
into  the  house  where  the  young  child  was.'* 
We  have  also  here  the  chapels  or  altars 
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of  the  Innocents — ^20,000  of  irhom  were 
thrown  here  after  the  massacre  by  Herod 
— the  altar  of  the  Shepherds,  and  the  altar 
of  Joseph,  where  he  retired  at  the  moment 
of  the  nativity.  The  whole  chapel  is  light* 
ed  by  over  80  gold  and  silver  lamps,  pre- 
sented by  different  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
The  sUver  star,  which  every  pilgrim  de- 
voutly kisses  on  his  bended  knees,  was 
sent  from  Vienna,  in  1862,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  which  the  Latins  accnse 
the  Greeks  of  having  stoleH, 

There  are  several  other  crypts  and  grot- 
toes, the  most  interesting  of  which  is  that 
of  St.  Jerome.  Here  this  father  of  the 
Church  died,  and  here  he  spent  the  great- 
er portion  of  his  life.  His  tomb  is  here 
shown,  bnt  his  remains  were  carried  to 
Rome.  One  of  the  finest  pictures  in  Rome, 
by  l>omenichino,  is  that  of  St.  Jerome  tak- 
ing the  sacrament  on  his  death-bed,  in  this 
chapel. 

Below  the  convent,  on  the  outside,  is  the 
celebrated  MOh  GroUo,  Tradition  says 
tliat  here  the  Mother  and  Child  hid  from 
Herod  for  some  time  previous  to  their  de- 
parture fbr  Egypt.  The  grotto  is  hewn 
out  of  the  white  limestone  rock,  and  it  is 
said  that  its  whiteness  was  caused  by  a  few 
drops  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  millc,  imd  that 
a  visit  to  the  cave,  or  the  possession  of  a 
small  piece  of  the  stone,  has  the  power  of 
supematurally  increasing  a  woman's  milk. 
Small  pieces  are  conseqnentiy  in  great  de- 
mand, and  are  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
worid. 

About  half  an  hour  distant  to  the  east 
is  the  GroUo  qfthe  Shepherds,  This  is  a 
small  subterranean  chapel,  said  to  be  built 
over  the  spot  where  the  angels  appeared 
to  the  shepherds  announcing  the  birth  of 
our  Savior. 

About  three  miles  southwest  of  Bethle- 
hem lie  tlie  Poole  of  Solomon.  They  are 
three  in  number.  They  average  about  800 
feet  square,  and  40^  deep.  The  upper  one 
is  25  feet  deep,  next  40  feet,  and  next  50. 
They  are  fed  from  fountains  in  the  vicini- 
ty. The  water  was  conveyed  from  here 
to  Mount  Moriah  by  means  of  an  aqueduct, 
which  still  exists.  Maundrell  says,  tradi- 
tion relates  that  King  Solomon  shut  up 
these  springs,  and  kept  the  door  of  them 
sealed  with  his'own  signet,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  preserve  the  waters  for  his  own  drink- 
ing in  their  natural  freshness  and  purity. 


*  In  the  environs  of  Bethlehem  Josephtrs 
mentions  the  town  of  Etham,  where  tiie 
summer  palace  of  Solomon  stood,  and  which 
is  supposed  to  be  described  in  Ecclesiastes 
ii,  4, 5.  It  is  situated  about  one  and  a  quar- 
ter miles  east  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  and 
is  represented  now  by  the  littie  village  of 
Ortas,  whose  habitations  are  of  the  mean- 
est description.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Etam  where  Samson  was  seized  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  Philistines. 

Returning  to  the  Pools,  after  passing 
Abraham'e  OcUs,  under  which  it  is  said  he 
pitched  his  tent  and  received  the  visits  of 
the  angels,  we  arrive  at  ff^mm,  which  iSf 
next  to  Damascus,  the  oldest  city  in  tho 
world.  It  contains  at  present  about  9000 
inhabitants,  one  fourtii  of  whom  are  Jews. 
There  are  no  Christians.  The  town  is  very 
prettily  situated  in  the*' Valley  of  Sshcol," 
as  noted  now  for  its  splendid  grapes  as  in 
days  of  yore.  Hebron  was  formerly  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  cities  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Here  King  David  for  a  long  time 
kept  his  court,  and  here  was  the  birthplace 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Here  Abraham  bought 
from'Epbron  the  Hittite  the  cave  and  the 
field  ofMachpelah,  and  here  lie  buried  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah  his  wife,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  and 
Leah,  and  Joseph,  who  was  brought  up  oat 
of  Egypt.  Over  these  tombs  the  pious 
Helena  erected  a  church,  which  is  now 
turned  into  a  mosque ;  and,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  holiest  places  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, Christians  are  never  allowed 
to  visit  it.  Ali  Bey,  who,  though  a  Span- 
iard, passed  himself  off  successfully  as  a 
Mussulman,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  ad- 
mission, says:  *' All  the  sepuldires  of  the 
Patriarchs  are  covered  with  rich  carpets 
of  green  silk,  magnificctatiy  embroidered 
with  gold ;  those  of  their  wives  are  red, 
similarly  embroidered.  The  Sultan  of  Con- 
stantinople furnishes  the  carpets,  which 
are  renewed  from  time  to  time.  I  count- 
ed nine,  one  over  the  other,  upon  the  sepul- 
chre of  AInmham.  The  rooms,  also,  which 
contain  the  tombs,  are  covered  with  rich 
carpets.  The  entrance  to  them  is  guarded 
with  iron  gates  and  wooden  doors,  plated 
with  silver,  with  bolts  and  padlocks  of  the 
same  metal.  There  are  computed  to  be 
upward  of  100  persons  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  temple.  It  consequently  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  many  alms  must  be 
paid.'*     There  are  nine  mosques  in  the 
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town.  The  one  over  Uiese  tombe  is  tbe 
largest. 

On  your  return  to  Jenmlem  yon  might 
leave  the  direct  road  by  which  yon  came, 
and  visit  the  Convent  of  St.  John  in  the 
Deaert. 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  visit  Hebron 
can  take  Bethlehem  on  the  way  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  althoagh  it  is  two  hours  oat  of 
the  way. 

The  excursion  ftom  Jemsalem  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  and  Jericho,  occn- 
pies  abont  three  days— that  is,  yon  have 
to  pojf  for  three  days.  The  nsoal  fare  paid 
to  the  dragoman  is  $6  26  per  day,  he  f or- 
nishing  every  thing,  horses,  tents,  and  pro- 
visions, to  which  add  $2  60  paid  to  the 
sheik  of  the  territory  lying  between  Jem- 
salem and  the  Jordan,  on  consideration  of 
which  he  insures  your  person  from  rob- 
bery, and  sends  a  sheik  to  accompany  the 
party. 

Starting  from  Jerusalem  at  noon,  in 
about  four  hours  we  arrive  at  the  Convent 
of  Afar  8aba^  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
I»ctaresque  buildings  in  Syria.  It  is  built 
in  the  side  of  the  rocks  wldch  overhang  an 
immense  precipice.  On  projecting  diflb 
are  towers,  chapels,  and  terraces.  Some 
of  the  cavee  in  the  rocks  are  artificial  and 
some  natural;  indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  which  is  masonry  and  which  nature. 
It  is  strongly  fortified  by  a  massive  wall, 
pierced  with  portals,  to  protect  it  from  the 
raids  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs ;  and  having 
the  reputation  of  being  the  richest,  as  it  is 
the  oldest  convent  in  Syria,  makes  every 
precaution  necessary.  On  your  arrival, 
after  traversing  a  first  court,  where  are  the 
stables  for  your  horses,  yon  ascend  an  ab- 
rupt staircase  to  a  platform,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  a  drcular  diapel  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  St.  Saba.  On  the  other 
si&  is  the  church.  This  building  is  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  which  is  sus- 
tained by  arches  resembling  somewhat  in 
disposition  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  in 
Constantinople.  Numerous  staircases  lead 
from  the  church  to  the  cells  of  the  monks, 
which  are  cut  in  the  rock.  Those  of  St. 
John  of  Damascus  and  St.  Cyril  are  shown. 
Descending  a  flight  of  steps,  you  enter  a 
fine  apartment,  surrounded  by  a  wide  di- 
van, on  which  you  sleep  at  night.  A  monk 
enters,  carrying  on  a  small  salver  a  glass 
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of  raJd,  a  teaspoonful  of  jelly,  and  a  ^ass 
of  water.  The  raki  is  as  strong  as  raw 
brandy ;  you  drink  that,  eat  the  jelly,  and 
drink  the  water.  This  is  all  the  convent 
supplies,  supper  and  toeakfast  being  pre- 
pared by  your  own  servants  in  the  court- 
yard, or  in  your  tents,  if  you  do  not  lodge 
at  the  convent  for  the  night  St.  Saba 
was  bom  in  488,  and  founded  this  convent 
in  488.  The  cave  he  first  inhabited  is 
shown.  It  is  said  that  on  his  first  visit  it 
was  occupied  by  a  lion.  St.  Saba  intima- 
ted to  the  monarch  of  tlie  woods  that  he 
intended  to  make  it  his  future  residence, 
whereupon  the  lion  quietly  withdrew !  He 
lived  here  nntU  his  death  in  682,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  seal  in  extermi- 
nating the  heresy  of  the  M<mophysites. 
The  Persians  plundered  the  convent  in  the 
7th  century,  and  forty-four  of  the  monks 
were  murdered :  their  skulls  are  shown  in 
a  small  chapel.  Females  are  not  allowed 
to  cross  the  threshold.  The  convent  is  oc- 
cupied by  Greek  monks,  and,  if  visiton  can 
have  a  choice  of  rooms,  we  would  stzongly 
recommend  their  getting  as  for  away  from 
the  church  as  possible.  The  author's  apart- 
ment was  connected  with  the  cliapel  by  an 
opening  in  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  from 
the  hours  of  2  A.M.  to  6  A.M.  (daybreak) 
he  found  it  impossible  to  sleep,  owing  to 
the  noise  made  by  two  monks  pnying  in 
the  most  boisterous  manner  the  whole  of  the 
time:  it  sounded  like  two  rival  auctioneers 
knocking  down  goods  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  The  fee  to  the  convent  is  included 
in  the  charge  of  the  dragoman. 

From  Mar  Saba  to  the  Dead  Sea  the 
time  is  4}  houn.  The  country,  as  you  ad- 
vance, seems  destitute  of  every  thing  but 
worn-out  barren  rocks.  Soon  you  come 
in  sight  of  a  grand  but  desolate  scene :  be- 
tween two  walls  of  mountains  running 
north  and  south,  without  the  slightest 
break  or  undulation,  lies  the  Dead  Sea; 
away  north  of  which  you  see  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  and  can  track  the  course  of  the 
river  by  the  willows  and  reeds  tiiat  border 
it.  The  traveler  will  readily  nnderstand 
how  much  **  going  down"  there  Is  from  the 
foot  that  the  Dead  Sea  lies  neariy  4000foet 
below  Jerusalem,  or  1800  foet  below  the 
Mediterranean.  According  to  the  surrey 
made  by  lieutenant  Lynch  In  1848,  the 
entire  length  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  46  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  11  miles;  its  me- 
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dium  depth  is  1000  feet;  its  greatest  depth 
1300.  The  moimtains  which  inclose  it  on 
eyeiy  side  are  not  less  than  2000  feet  high. 
The  story  that  birds  could  not  fly  across 
this  sea,  owing  to  its  pestiferous  inflnenoe, 
is  entirely  incorrect.  The  author  has  seen 
both  geese  and  pigeons  flying  on  its  snr- 
&ce.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  waters  is 
very  great,  consequent  on  the  large  amount 
of  briny  matter  which  they  hold  in  solu- 
tion. The  waves,  instead  of  splashing, 
roll  like  a  sea  of  oil ;  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  sink  in  it,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
horse,  who,  in  trying  to  swim,  rolls  over  on 
his  side,  is  very  amusing.  The  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  sea. 

The  time  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Jor- 
dan is  only  one  hour,  riding  over  a  perfect- 
ly level  plain,  which  is  covered  with  a  thin, 
smooth  dust. 

The  Jordfon  is  about  200  miles  in  length, 
running  throu^  the  Lake  of  El-HAleh  and 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  liberias  the  distance  is 
70  miles,  and  between  £l-HAleh  and  the 
latter  the  distance  is  only  8.  It  varies  in 
breadth  from  50  to  150  feet ;  and,  accord- 
ing as  the  Lake  of  El-HMeh  is  60  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  Dead 
Sea  1B12  fbet  below,  the  fkll  is  great,  and 
consequently  the  current  very  rapid,  as  the 
author  knows  to  his  cost,  having  been  car- 
ried below  the  landing  in  swimming  across, 
and  getting  his  feet  cut  in  the  most  fright- 
ful manner  in  trying  to  stem  the  current 
while  crawling  over  the  stones  at  the  ford 
below.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  place 
wherb  John  baptized  the  Savior;  where 
the  Israelites  crossed;  where  Elijah  di- 
vided the  waters  and  passed  over  with  Eli- 
sha,  ascending  into  heaven  from  the  op- 
posite bank;  where  Elisha,  on  whom  the 
mantle  of  Elijah  had  fUlen,  smote  the  wa- 
ters and  again  divided  them. 

During  Easter,  the  Monday  of  the  Pas- 
sion Week,  the  Christian  pUgfiims  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  come  to  bathe  in  the 
Jordan  at  this  spot.  This  singular  custom 
is  described  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  hap- 
pened to  reach  the  Pilgrims'  Ford  just  as 
the  cavalcade  approached :  **  At  8  A.M.  we 
were  aroused  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
pilgrims  were  coming.  Rising  in  haste, 
we  beheld  thousands  of  torch-lights,  with 


A  dark  mass  beneath,  moving  rapidly  over 
the  hills.  Striking  our  tents  with  precipi- 
tation, we  hurriedly  removed  them  and  all 
our  effects  a  short  distance  to  the  left.  We 
had  scarce  finished  when  they  were  upon 
us — ^men,  women,  and  children,  mounted 
iq>on  camels,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys, 
rushed  impetuously  by  toward  the  bank. 
They  presented  the  appearance  of  fugitives 
fhmi  a  routed  army.  Our  Bedouin  friends 
here  stood  us  in  good  stead :  sticking  their 
tufted  spears  before'  our  tent,  they  formed 
a  cordon  around  us.  But  for  them  we 
should  have  been  run  down,  and  most  of 
our  effects  trampled  upon,  scattered,  and 
lost.  Strange  that  we  should  hav6  been 
shielded  ftova  a  Christian  throng  by  wild 
children  of  the  desert — ^Moslems  in  name, 
but  pagans  in  reality.  Nothing  but  the 
spears  and  swarthy  faces  of  the  Arabs  pro- 
tected us.  I  had  in  the  mean  time  sent 
the  boats  to  the  opposite  shore,  a  little  be- 
low the  bathing-place,  as  well  to  be  out  of 
the  way  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  render  as- 
sistance should  any  of  the  crowd  be  swept 
down  by  the  current  and  in  danger  of 
drowning.  While  the  boats  were  taking 
their  position,  one  of  the  earlier  bathers 
cried  out  that  it  was  a  sacred  place;  but 
when  the  purpose  was  explained  to  him  he 
warmly  thanked  us.  Moored  to  the  oppo- 
site shore,  with  their  crews  in  them,  they 
presented  an  unusual  spectacle.  The  party 
which  had  disturbed  us  was  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  great  body  of  the  pilgrims. 

"At  five,  just  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the 
last  made  its  appearance,  coming  over  the 
crest  of  a  high  ridge  in  one  tumultuous  and 
eager  throng.  In  all  the  wild  haste  of  a 
diiorderly  rout — Copts,  Russians,  Poles, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Syrians,  from  all 
parts  of  Asia,  from  Europe,  and  from  Afri- 
ca, and  frtmi  fur  distant  America — on  they 
came,  men,  women,  and  children,  of  every 
age  and  hue,  and  in  every  variety  of  cos- 
tume, talking,  screaming,  and  shouting  in 
every  known  language  under  the  sun. 
Mounted  as  variously  as  those  who  had 
preceded  them — many  of  the  women  and 
children  were  suspended  in  baskets  or  con- 
fined in  cages — and  with  eyes  strained  to- 
ward the  river,  heedless  of  all  intervening 
obstacles,  they  hurried  eagerly  forward, 
and,  dismounting  in  haste,  and  disrobing 
with  precipitation,  rushed  down  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  stream. 
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^*They  seemed  to  be  absorbed  hy  one 
impulsive  feeling,  and  perfectly  regard- 
less of  the  observation  of  others.  Each 
plunged  himself,  or  was  dipped  by  anoth- 
er, three  times  below  the  surface  in  honor 
of  the  Trinity,  and  then  filled  a  bottle  or 
some  other  utensil  from  the  river.  The 
bathing-dress  of  many  of  the  pilgrims  was 
a  white  gown  with  a  black  cross  on  it. 
Most  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  dress- 
ed, cut  branches  of  the  agnus  castns,  or 
willow,  and,  dipping  them  in  the  consecra- 
ted stream,  bore  them  away  as  memoriab 
of  their  visit.  In  an  hour  they  began  to 
disappear,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  the 
trodden  surface  of  the  lately-crowded  bank 
reflected  no  human  shadow.  The  pageant 
disappeared  as  rapidly  as  it  had  approach- 
ed, and  left  to  us  once  more  the  silence  and 
the  solitude  of  the  wilderness.  It  was  like 
a  dream.  An  immense  crowd  of  human 
beings,  said  to  be  8000,  but  I  thought  not  so 
many,  had  passed  and  repassed  before  our 
tents,  and  left  not  a  vestige  behind  them.*' 

From  the  Jordan  to  the  site  of  ancient 
Jericho  the  time  is  about  two  hours,  trav- 
eling over  an  uncultivated  and  perfectly 
level  plain,  which  in  Josephus*8  tin^e  was 
considered  the  most  fruitful  land  of  Ju- 
dsa.  Near  the  site  of  ancient  Jericho  we 
pass  the  filthy  village  of  Kiha,  inclosed  by 
a  thick  hedge  of  *'  nubk*'  to  protect  it  from 
the  raids  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 

A  little  fiirther  on  we  arrive  at  the 
*'  Fountain  of  Elisha,"  now  known  as  Am 
es-SuUanf  where  we  encamp  for  the  night 
This  plain  is  capable  of  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times, 
when  watered  by  the  brook  issuing  from 
the  Fountain  of  Elisha.  It  was  then  007- 
ered  with  luxuriant  gardens  of  palm-trees, 
which  grew  to  an  unusual  size.  Here  also 
grew  the  famous  Myrobalanum,  or  balsam- 
trees,  the  fruit  of  which  had  the  virtue  of 
almost  instantaneously  curing  all  wDunds. 
The  whole  of  the  groves  were  given  by 
Mark  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  from  whom 
Herod  the  Great  purchased  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  balsam-trees,  which  she 
transplanted  to  the  city  of  Heliopolis  in 
Egypt  Here  Herod  the  Great  built  the 
new  city  of  Jericho,  and  adorned  it  in  the 
most  magnificent  manner.  Here,  also,  he 
died.  Tour  dragoman  does  not  point  out 
the  tree  which  Zaccheus  climbed  to  see  the 
Savior,  but  he  does  his  h(mse.  It  is  now 
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occupied  by  half  a  dozen  Turkish  soldiera. 
A  fine  view  may  be  had  from  the  top.  The 
fountain  of  Elisha,  the  waters  of  which  Eli- 
sha healed, Ji)eing  the  second  miracle  he 
performed,  was  fbrmerly,  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  conveyed  in  aqueducts  over  a 
vast  extent  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation .  The  water  at  its  source  is  very- 
sweet,  but  quite  warm. 

Leaving  Jericho  in  the  morning,  in  about 
six  hours  we  arrive  at  Jerusalem,  passing 
over  the  most  dangerous  and  dreary  road 
in  Syria.  On  this  road  Sir  Frederick  Hen- 
niker,  the  author,  *<fell  among  thieves," 
was  robbed,  and  nearly  murdered.  We  see 
from  here  no  vestige  remaining  of  the  for- 
est where  the  she4>ears  lurked  that  '*  tare 
the  forty-and-two  wicked  children.*'  Al- 
though not  on  the  direct  road  to  Bethel,  it 
would  be  visible  from  any  of  the  nnmeroos 
heights.  Tou  pass  through  Bethany  on 
your  way  to  Jerusalem. 

Provions  to  leaving  Jerusalem,  by  mak- 
ing application  to  the  grand  patrUrch,  yon 
can  obtain  the  following  document  certify- 
ing that  you  have  visited  the  holy  plaoes 
of  Palestine. 

"IX  DEI  NOMINE.    AMEN. 

^^  Omnibus,  ct  slngullB  preesentee  lltteru  {n- 
specturiB,  lecturls,  vel  1^  audituris  fidem,  do- 
tumqne  fttdmoB  Noa  Terra  Sanct»  CTusUm. 

^(  D^Dum  D'num  Pembroke  Fetridge  Ameriea- 
nom — Jenualem  felidter  pervenirae  die  22  men- 
sis  December,  annl  1859 ;  inde  sabeequentibus 
diebns  pr»eipna  Sanctnaria,  in  qnibus  Himdl 
Salrator  dilectom  pranlom  saimi.  imo  et  tothis 
homani  generis  permtam  ooogerlem  ab  Inteti 
servitute  miserecordlter  libera vit;  utpoie:  Cal- 
▼arimn,  ubi  Cmd  afflxus,  devicta  morte,  Cooli 
Janoaa  nobis  apemit ;  SS.  Sepnleram.  vM  Sae- 
rosanctom  ^us  corpus  seooDoltam,  tridao  ante 
suam  glorioslsslmam  Resiirrectiooemquierit;  «e 
tandem  ea  omnia  Sacra  Palssttinn  Loca  grewi* 
bus  Domini,  ao  BeatiasimsB  ^ns  Matrls  Mari» 
onsecTata,  a  Rellgiosis  noetrls  et  peregrinis  vii- 
itari  Bolita,  visitasse  et  magna  com  deroUone  ia 
els  Miaeam  audlvisse. 

"  In  qaomm  fidem  has  serlptaras  officH  nostrl 
sigillo  monitas,  per  Seoretarlum  expediri  roan- 
da  vimus. 

"  Datis  apad  S.  Clvitatem  Jerusalem  ex  Vene- 
rabili  noatro  Conventa  88.  Salvatoria  die  29 
mense  1  XbrUi  anno  D.  1808. 

"  Dx  MAMDO  Run,  Pris  CosftodU. 

[SKAU]      "Fb.  Clemkms  a  Salkbio,  TerrB 
SanctfB  Secretariaa.^* 

From  Jenualem  to  Beyrout,  vi&  Kabloos 
(Shechem),  Samaria,  Jenln,  Nasareth,  Mt. 
Tiberias,  Capernaum,  Safed,  B&niAs  (C»- 
sarea  of  Philip),  Damascus,  and  Baalbec, 
will  occupy  in  actnal  travel  thirtaen  days, 
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and  Damascus  is  tho  only  place  on  the 
route  at  which  the  generaUtj  of  trayelen 
care  about  making  any  lengthened  stay. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Nablous  or  Nabu' 
hUt  Neapolls  or  '*New  City,"  the  ancient 
JSheckemy  Murray  makes  tho  time  12  hours ; 
the  author  rode  it  in  7.80!  Dragomans 
generally  make  two  days  of  the  distance ; 
if  good  riders^  one  is  sufficient.  On  our 
way  we  pass  the  site  of  Gibeah-Ramah, 
the  home  of  Saul,  and  for  some  time  the 
seat  of  his  government.  Some  distance  on 
our  right  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Bethel; 
but  Bethel  has  **  come  to  naught,**  and 
there  is  nothing  there  to  see.  Here  Ja- 
cob, lying  on  the  ground  with  a  stone  for 
his  pillow,  dreamed  of  a  ladder  that  reach- 
ed firom  heayen  to  earth,  with  the  angels 
of  God  ascending  and  descending,  and, 
waking,  named  the  place  Beth-el,  the  house 
of  God. 

To  yisit  Shitoh  or  Seilun,  a  half-hour*s 
extra  ride  must  be  taken  from  the  main 
road.  The  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  was 
placed  here  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  remained  until  the  end  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  judges.  The  site  of  ancient 
Shik>h  is  unmistakable,  being  described 
with  unusual  precision  in  the  Bible  (Jer. 
vii,  12).  ProciBeding  on  our  route,  about 
half  an  hour  before  wo  reach  Nablous  wc 
come  to  Jacob*!  Well,  now  in  a  ruinous 
state,  and  choked  up  with  stones.  Chris- 
tian, Jew,  and  Mohammedan  all  agree  as 
to  its  identity.  These  are  the  same  fields 
that  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor, 
and  this  well  did  Jacob  dig.  Here  Christ 
sat  and,  talked  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 
A  short  distance  east  of  the  well  is  the 
supposed  tomb  of  Joseph,  kept  in  good  re- 
pair and  surrounded  by  a  well.  Accord- 
ing to  Joshua,  it  is  more  likely  he  was 
buried  here  than  at  Hebron.  *^And  the 
bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  childrtn  of  Is- 
rael brought  up  out  of  £g3l>t,  buried  they 
in  Shechem.'* 

You  now  pass  between  the  two  mounts 
Gerizim  and  Ebal,  where  Moses  command- 
ed Joshua  to  read  the  Law  before  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel.  According  to  Mr. 
Stanley,  Mount  Gerizim  is  noted  for  two 
memorable  events,  namely,  Abraham*s 
meeting  with  Melchlsedek,  and  where  he 
offered  up  Isaac  for  a  bumt-oflTering.  An 
excursion  to  the  shrine  of  the  Samaritans 
at  the  top  should  be  made  by  all  means. 


Nablous  contains  about  8000  inhabit- 
ants, most  of  whom  are  Mohammedans, 
600  Greeks,  150  Samaritans,  and  100  Jews. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  of  great 
beauty,  stretching  along  the  eastern  base 
of  Mount  Gerizim,  or  "  Mount  of  Bless- 
ing.** The  houses  are  well  built,  but  the 
streets  are  filthy  and  very  narrow;  nearly 
all  the  houses  meet  across  the  street  at  the 
top,  and  form  arches,  shutting  out  the 
light  of  the  sun.  The  inhabitants  of  Na- 
blous have  a  very  bad  character ;  they  hate 
the  Christians  and  Jews,  and  are  always  in 
a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  authori- 
ties. It  b  noted  for  its  olive-oil  and  soap 
fiictories.  There  are  few  cities  in  the  world 
dating  back  as  far  as  this,  having,  as  we 
do,  its  history  for  over  4000  years.  Here 
Abraham  first  pitched  his  tent  in  Canaan ; 
Simeon  and  Levi  here  slaughtered  the  en- 
tire male  population  to  avenge  the  dishonor 
of  their  sister  Dinah ;  and  here  Rehoboam 
was  proclaimed  king  over  all  Israel. 

In  the  Interior  of  Uie  village,  the  ruins  of 
the  Church  of  the  Passion,  or  Resurrection, 
built  in  1167,  may  be  visited;  also  that 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  Samari- 
tan synagogoe  is  a  simple  building  with 
whitewashed  walls  and  matted  floor,  capa- 
ble of  containing  40  or  60  persons.  Oppo- 
site the  door  is  a  recess  concealed  by  a  cur- 
tain, and  here  is  kept  the  celebrated  Sama- 
ritan Codex.  The  Samaritans  believe  only 
in  the  Pentateuch,  or  first  five  books  of 
Moses.  They  erected  formerly  a  temple 
on  Mount  (Gerizim,  but  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Jews,  to  whom  the  word  Samaritan 
was  a  name  of  reproach,  under  John  H3rr- 
canus. 

The  excursion  to  Mount  Gerizim  takes 
about  two  hours  to  go  and  return,  and  had 
better  be  done  on  horseback.  The  ruins 
are  not  in  any  way  remarkable,  but  the 
views  from  the  mountain  are  superb,  the 
scenery  being  as  fine  here  as  in  any  part 
of  Palestine. 

From  Ndblaui  to  Jemn  (the  direct  route), 
via  Samaria,  is  about  eight  hours. 

In  two  hours  we  arrive  at  the  Sebaete 
of  Herod,  and  Sanuaria,  the  capital  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  It  is  situated  at  the  top 
of  a  hill  which  rises  some  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  The 
only  objects  of  interest  in  this  miserable 
village,  which  contains  about  600  inhab- 
itants, are  the  remains  of  Herod*s  noble 
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colonnade  and  the  Church  of  St.  John. 
The  latter  was  erected  by  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  over  the  reputed  sepulchre  of  their 
patron  saint,  John  the  Baptist.  The  tomb 
is  excavated  out  of  a  solid  rock,  some  fif- 
teen feet  below  the  floor  of  the  church. 
The  building  is  now  roofless,  and  the  walls 
fast  crumbling  away.  The  inhabitants 
are  most  insolent  and  clamorous  for  bach' 
sheesh.  Be  particular  the  fee  is  given  to 
the  proper  keeper  (about  26  cents),  or  yon 
may  get  into  trouble;  considerable  show 
of  weapons  and  a  very  small  sprinkling 
of  piastres,  however,  and  you  will  get 
along  very  well.  The  columns  of  the  col- 
onnade that  now  remain  are  sixty  or  sev- 
enty in  number;  their  capitals  are  gone, 
and  they  are  deeply  imbedded  in  the  soil. 
Samaria  was  founded  by  Omri,  king  of 
Israel,  and  besieged  under  his  successor 
Ahab — who  married  the  notorious  Jezebel 
— by  the  King  of  Damascus.  The  sufl'er- 
ing  of  the  inhabitants  for  three  years,  dur* 
ing  which  time  the  siege  lasted,  was  hor- 
rible—mothers  boiling  and  eating  their  in- 
&nt  children  for  food.  It  was  relieved  as 
predicted  by  Elisha  the  prophet.  It  was 
again  besieged  by  the  Assyrians  in  720 
B.C.  and  taken.  It  was  presented  by  the 
Emperor  Augustus  to  his  favorite,  Herod 
the  Great,  who  rebuilt  it  with  g^reat  mag- 
nificence, naming  it  Sebaste,  in  honor  of 
the  donor. 

Travelers  preferring  to  visit  CsMarea 
and  Mount  Carmel  on  the  coast  to  going 
more  direct  to  Nazareth  by  Jenin,  Nain, 
and  Endor,  strike  off  to  the  left  at  Sama- 
ria ;  the  former  route  will  take  four  days, 
the  latter  two.  From  Samaria  to  Jenin 
the  time  is  five  hours.  After  passing  the 
village  of  Geba  we  see  on  our  left  the  ruins 
of  the  fortress  of  Sanar,  belonging  to  an 
independent  family  of  sheiks.  It  has  with- 
stood a  great  many  sieges.  It  was  storm- 
ed and  carried  by  Abdidlah  Pacha  in  1880. 
The  sheik's  fimiily,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
were  rebuilding  it  when  the  author  passed 
through  the  country  in  1860. 

Jmin  is  most  beautifully  situated,  lying, 
as  it  does,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
Valley  of  Esdraelon,  the  battle-field  of  Pal- 
estine. '  It  contains  2000  inhabitants.  On 
the  hill  behind  the  town  there  is  a  foun- 
tain, from  which  the  place  derives  its  name, 
a  modem  aqueduct  leading  from  which  con- 
veys the  water  to  the  centre  of  the  town. 
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The  beautiful  plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  which 
we  now  enter,  is  about  twenty  miles  tnm 
east  to  west,  and  thirteen  miles  firom  north 
to  south.  It  is  known  to  the  Arabs  in  the 
present  day  as  Merj  Ibn  Amir^  **  the  Plain 
of  the  Sons  of  Amir."  Right  before  us 
stands  Mount  Tabor,  rising  like  a  cone 
firom  the  dead  level  plain. 

The  time  from  Jenin  to  NoBamik,  on  a 
direct  line,  passing  only  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle  JSl-FtUdi,  where  the  bravo 
General  Kleber,  with  8000  Frenchmen, 
kept  80,000  Turks  at  bay  for  six  hours, 
until  relieved  by  Napoleon,  b  only  five 
hours.  The  more  interesting  route  will  be 
to  make  a  detour  to  the  right,  passing  Monnt 
Gilboa,  once  crowned  with  a  fortress,  bat 
now  by  the  village  of  Wezar.  On  a  pro- 
jecting spur  of  Mount  Gilboa  stood  ancient 
Jeareelf  the  capital  of  Ahab  and  the  wicked 
Jezebel,  and  the  scene,  first,  of  their  cru- 
elty, and  then  of  their  retributicm.  A  few 
miles  farther  we  come  to  S6lem,  or  ancient 
Shunem,  pasaingJMtle  Hermon,  or  the  ^'•Bitl 
of  Morek,"  near  which  Gideon  attacked 
the  Midianites.  Travelers  should,  by  all 
means,  ascend  the  mountain,  for  the  view 
obtained  of  the  localities  associated  with 
our  Bible  history  amply  repays  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  ascent  It  was  in  Shnnem 
that  EUjah  restored  the  Shunamite's  child 
to  life,  as  related  in  2  Kings  iv.,  8-87. 
Riding  round  the  base  of  Little  Hermon,  in 
40  minutes  we  reach  Aotn,  where  Jesus 
restored  to  life  the  widow's  son;  and  in  an- 
other half  hour  we  reach  Emdor^  where,  in 
one  of  the  numerous  caverns  hewn  in  the 
cliffs  above  the  houses.  King  Saul's  inter- 
view with  the  witch  took  place.  This 
route  will  occupy  four  hours  longer  than 
the  other ;  this  is  about  nine  hours  to  Naz- 
areth. 

Nazaxeth,  the  scene  of  the  Annunciation, 
and  the  home  of  the  Savior  during  his  boy- 
hood years,  contains  a  population  of  8000 
inhabitants,  2500  of  whom  are  Christians. 
The  village  is  beautifully  situated  on  an 
elevation  on  the  western  side  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  valleys  in  Syria,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  fields,  gardens,  and  orchards. 
The  Latin  convent,  a  large  square  building 
inclosed  by  a  wall,  contains  the  Church  of 
the  Annunciation,  and  the  house  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  The  interior  of  the  church  ia 
hung  with  rich  damask  silk,  and  adorned 
with   tastelesa  finery.    Underneath  tiie- 
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chnrah  are  shown  the  kitchen,- parlor,  and 
bedroom  of  the  Yirgin.  In  front  of  the  al- 
tar  are  two  granite  pillars,  standing  about 
three  feet  apart;  they  are  pointed  out  at 
occapying  the  precise  spots  on  which  the 
angel  and  Maiy  stood  at  the  moment  of  the 
Aimimciation.  One  of  the  columns  seems 
to  have  been  broken  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  above  the  floor;  the  upper  part  re- 
mains suspended  from  the  roof;  a  firag- 
ment  of  another  column  is  placed  immedi- 
ately below  it,  resembling  it  in  appear- 
ance; but  the  upper  portion  is  granite,  and 
the  lower  marble !  The  monks  say  they 
were  once  the  same  pillar,  but  the  Mo- 
hammedans hacked  it  through  with  their 
swords  in  the  vain  attempt  to  pull  down 
tiie  roof,  and  that  the  upper  part  is  miracu- 
lously suspended  without  support  Tou 
are  now  led  to  the  workshop  of  Joseph,  a 
small  whitewashed  chapel ;  over  the  altar 
is  a  representation  of  Joseph  and  Jesus  at 
work.  A  l^e  west  of  this  is  a  small  chap- 
el, whidi  the  monks  represent  as  the  syna- 
gogue in  which  Christ  provoked  the  Jews ; 
dose  by  is  another,  purporting  to  contain 
the  "table"  of  Christ,  on  which  he  com- 
monly ate  both  before  and  after  the  Besur- 
rection.  On  the  walls  of  this  chapel  are 
copies  of  a  certificate  fhnn  the  pope  attest- 
ing its  authenticity,  and  granting  seven 
years  and  Ibrty  weeks'  indulgence  to  Chris- 
tians who  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Naz- 
areth, and  said  t^pcUer  and  ove,  they  being 
in  a  state  of  grace.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  village  the  Greeks  have  their  Church 
of  the  Annunciation,  built  over  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin.  They  say  the  event  of 
the  Annunciation  took  place  while  Mary 
was  drawing  water  ftrom  this  fountain. 

The  inhabitante  are  mostly  employed  in 
rural  pursuits.  Travelers  preferring  to 
visit  lyre  and  Sidon,  and  proceeding  along 
the  coast,  turn  to  the  left  here.  The  time 
to  Beyrout  by  this  route  is  about  four 
days. 

The  direct  road  from  Nazareth  to  Ttbe- 
ritu  occupies  «bout  five  hours.  By  this 
route  you  pass  over  the  battle-field  of  Hat- 
tin,  where  the  Sultan  Saladin  gave  the  final 
blow  to  the  Crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land, 
completely  exterminating  their  army,  and 
taking  the  King  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  prisoners, 
slaying  with  his  own  hand,  as  he  had 
sworn  to  do,  Baynald.  of  Chatillon,  who 
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treacherously  broke  the  truce  between  the 
Arabs  and  Christians  by  plundering  a  car- 
avan from  Damascus,  and  refusing  to  give 
up  the  merchants  at  the  request  of  the  sul- 
tan. By  this  route  you  pass  also  through 
Cana  of  Galilee,  where  Christ  performed 
the  miracle  of  turning  the  water  into  wine. 
In  a  small  church  the  urns  are  still  shown 
by  the  Greek  monks  which  contained  the 
water.  Our  route  to  Tiberias  is  vUi  Mount 
Tabor.  This  occupies  two  hours*  longer 
time,  including  the  time  to  make  the  as-' 
cent  of  the  mountoin  (nearly  an  hour). 
Tou  should  by  no  means  £ul  to  make  the 
ascent. 

Mount  Tabor  lies  about  seven  miles  east 
of  Nazareth.  It  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration ; 
but  recent  travelers  have  shorn  it  of  that 
crowning  gloiy.  The  proof  is  tliis,  at  that 
time  ito  summit  was  covered  with  houses, 
and  we  still  see  the  ruins  of  the  town  and 
fortress  defended  and  repaired  by  Josephus. 
The  view  from  the  top  is  most  magnificent. 
Looking  toward  the  south,  you  have  in  fuU 
view  the  high  mounteins  of  Gilboa,  fatal 
to  Saul  and  his  sons.  On  the  east  you  per- 
ceive Lake  Tiberias,  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  dis- 
tent about  four  hours.  On  the  north  you 
discover  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes  and 
the  city  of  Saphet  standing  on  a  very 
eminent  and  conspicuous  mountain;  and 
to  the  southwest  yon  discern  at  a  distance 
the  Mediterranean,  and  all  around  you  have 
the  spacious  and  beautiftil  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon  and  Galilee.  There  is  a  convent  now 
in  course  of  erection  on  top  of  the  mount. 

Entering  the  town  of  TiberiaSj  we  pass 
the  warm  baths  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  he  hav- 
ing erected  a  building  over  them.  They 
are  considered  very  efficacious  in  all  rheu- 
matic complainte.  The  present  town  con- 
tains 2600  inhabitante,  many  of  whom  are 
Jews,  who  expect  their  Messiah  to  arrive 
here  and  estoblish  his  throne  at  Safbd.  It 
was  built  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  named 
after  his  patron,  the  Emperor  Tiberias.  It  * 
is  at  present  a  miserable  and  filthy  town. 
There  is  a  small  convent  built  on  the  site 
of  Peter's  house,  and  where  it  is  supposed 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  was  made ; 
it  is  occupied  by  a  single  monk.  If  yon 
do  not  camp  out,  you  will,  of  course,  stop 
there ;  the  view  of  the  lake  and  the  8ur« 
rounding  country  from  the  top  of  the  house 
is  very  fine.    Pay  the  monk  a  visit,  by  all 
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meani;  be  b  rather  inteUigent,  and  a '*Jol- 
I7  good  fellow." 

The  Lake  o/Tiberias,  or  Sea  of  Oalike, 
is  14  miles  in  length  and  7  in  breadth  at 
the  widest  parL  Of  the  namerons  villages 
that  formerly  closbered  around  its  shores, 
few  now  renaain,  if  we  except  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Tiberias,  which  extend  along  the 
shore  as  far  as  the  warm  baths.  **  Ship- 
less  and  boatless  as  this  lake  now  is,  we 
learn  from  Josephus  that  during  the  ob- 
stinate and  sanguinary  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Jews,  considerable  fleets 
of  war-ships  floated  upon  its  waters,  and 
very  sanguinary  battles  took  place  there. 
One  engagement  especially,  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  when  the  Jews  had  revolted  un- 
der Agrippa,  was  most  sanguinary,  Titus 
and  Trajan  being  present,  as  well  as  Ves- 
pasian, who  commanded  the  Roman  forces. 
The  terrible  defeat  by  the  Romans  under 
Titus  of  the  revolted  Jews  of  Tarichasa 
had  caused  vast  multitudes  of  the  fugitives 
to  seek  safety  in  the  shipping  on  Lake  Tibe- 
rias ;  but  the  indefktigable  Romans  speed- 
ily built  and  equipped  numerous  vessels 
still  larger  than  those  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
latter  were  totally  defeated ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  both  the  lake  and  the 
shores  were  covered  with  blood  and  man- 
gled bodies  to  such  an  extent  that  the  very 
air  was  infected.  It  is  added  that  in  this 
battle  on  Lake  Tiberias,  and  the  previous 
engagement  of  Tarichiea,  upward  of  6000 
perished ;  and,  as  if  this  horrible  amount 
of  carnage  was  insufficient,  1200  were  sub- 
sequently massacred  in  cold  blood  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Tiberias,  and  a  consider- 
able number  were  presented  to  Agrippa  as 
slaves.** 

After  Jesus  was  expelled  from  Nasareth 
he  dwelt  upon  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Gal- 
ilee, consequently  every  spot  upon  which 
you  tread  is  holy  ground.  Here  three  of 
the  most  eventful  years  of  his  exbtence 
were  passed.  In  no  other  place  did  he 
•perform  so  many  miracles.  Along  these 
shores  vast  multitudes  followed  him ;  here 
his  disciples  first  heard  his  words,  and  gazed 
with  wonder  at  his  miracles ;  now  every 
thing  b  bleak,  barren,  and  deserted. 

A  short  distance -idong  the  shore,  in  a 
northerly  direction,  we  arrive  at  the  site 
of  Copemottm,  hardly  a  trace  of  which  re- 
mains. The  few  that  are  visible  are  near 
Aim  el^Tin,  *«The  Fountain  of  the  Fig.** 
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A  little  &rther  we  arrive  at  Mejdel,  Um 
andent  Magdala — ^but  what  wretchedneas ! 
Notwithstanding  the  great  fiertiltty  of  tha 
soil,  what  a  change !  In  the  time  ct  our 
Savior  this  shore  was  the  moat  densely 
populated  portion  of  Palestine.  Tiberias, 
CapemauD,  Bethsaida,  Cborazin,  Gamala, 
Hippos,  Tarichsa,  Sc3rthopoliB,  and  other 
cities,  were  all  densely  inhabited. 

From  J^beriat  to  BatdAi  there  are  two 
routes :  one  by  Safisd  and  Kadeah-Napkta- 
li,  occupying  three  days;  the  other  direct, 
occupying  two  da3r8,  by  the  Mill  of  Mel- 
lahah  and  Dan  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
''Mill'*  is  noticed  in  our  descriptioa  of 
Syria. 

The  Ume  from  Ain  el-Tin  to  Sctfed  is 
about  three  hours.  Safed  is  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  high  mountain.  It  is 
identified  with  the  **city  set  upon  a  faHl 
which  can  not  be  hid**  of  St  Matthew,  and 
the  mountain  is  one  of  those  on  which  the 
Transfiguration  is  said  to  have  taken  place. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  Is  about  4000, 
one  third  of  whom  are  Jews.  The  castle 
which  stands  on  the  northern  crest  of  the 
mountain  was  built  by  the  Crusaders,  and 
garrisoned  by  the  Knight  Templars.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  Safed  was  celebra- 
ted for  its  schools  of  Hebrew  literature. 

From  Safed  to  JTecfef,  or  Kedesh-Naphta- 
li,  the  time  is  from  four  to  five  hours.  Aedett, 
formerly  one  of  the  ''cities  of  refuge**  of 
the  Israelites,  is  now  rendered  interesting 
by  its  ruins.  These  principally  consist  of 
two  buildings,  both  appearing  to  be  of  Ro- 
man architecture.  The  first  is  about  25 
feet  square,  and  consists  of  two  chambers, 
which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  second,  which  stands  about  100  j^irds 
distant,  is  much  larger,  and  is  also  square. 
The  central  doorway  still  remains  perfect, 
and  is  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture. 
There  are  no  columns  standing,  but  sever- 
al capitals  may  be  seen  of  Corinthian  order. 
Nor  by  is  a  fountain  surrounded  by  sar- 
cophagi, several  of  which  are  double,  and 
very  curious.  The  ornaments  are  almost 
entirely  deCued,  and  they  are  now  used  as 
water-troughs.  The  remainder  of  the  way 
to  Bani4s,  which  occupies  about  six  hours, 
has  little  of  interest  until  we  reach  TtU  d- 
KoAf^  the  Dan  of  the  Scriptures.  Here  is 
the  FouMtaim  of  the  JmrdaHy  whose  waters 
burst  forth  with  great  force,  fionning  a 
small  lake,  and  then  flowing  Yritfa  a  r^M 
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current  to  the  sonth.  This  is  the  largest 
fountain  In  Syria,  and  the  surroundings 
are  both  i^cturesque  and  lovely. 

Bamds^  or  Camxrea  PkUippi,  is  a  misera- 
ble village  of  about  fifty  houses,  rendered 
interesting  by  its  castle,  one  of  the  finest 
ruins  in  Syria.  It  stands  about  1000  feet 
above  the  town,  and  is  accessible  only  from 
the  eastern  side  by  a  narrow  zigzag  path. 
The  time  from  B&ni&s  is  about  one  hour. 
The  antiquity  of  this  castle  mounts  to  the 
time  of  tiie  Herods,  judging  from  its  ma- 
sonry and  beveled  stones.  It  was  first  tak- 
en lr]r  the  Crusaders  in  1180,  but  finally 
returned  to  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  in 
whose  power  it  remained  until  abandoned 
in  the  17th  century.  At  B&nias  is  also  the 
upper  source  of  the  Jordan.  The  waters 
rise  in  a  cavern  formerly  dedicated  to  Pan, 
and  called  Pamum,  where  Herod  built  a 
beautifU  temple  in  honor  of  Cnsar  Au- 
gustus. This  spring  does  not  compare  in 
beauty  with  the  one  at  Tell  el-Kftdy. 

From  Banias  to  Damtucm^  12  Irours,  or 
two  dajrg,  resting  at  Kefr  Hcanoar^  which 
is  about  midway.  Neither  this  village  nor 
the  route  contain  any  thing  of  interest  to 
the  traveler. 

Damoscitf,  the  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
was  founded  by  Uz,  grandson  of  Noah.  It 
contains  160,000  inhabitants,  five  sixths 
of  whom  are  Kohammedans ;  the  balance 
Christians  and  Jews.  It  contains  but  one 
hotel — Locauda  MeUuk;  fare  $2  60  per 
day;  service  extra,  and  poor  enough.  All 
the  necessaries  of  lifs  are  as  dear  as  in 
London  or  Psris.  The  bazars  of  Damas- 
cus, with  the  exception  of  the  scmber  and 
shoe  bazar  of  Constantinople,  are  fax  ahead 
of  those  in  that  city  or  Cairo. 

The  city  of  Damascus  dates  back  over 
4000  years :  1400  years  it  was  independ- 
ent. The  Babylonian  and  Persian  sover. 
eigns  governed  it  for  over  four  oentnries. 
It  was  then  conquered  by  the  Greeks,  who 
governed  it  for  two  and  a  half  centuries. 
The  Romans  occupied  it  for  seven  centu- 
ries, the  Saracens  for  four  and  a  half,  and 
now  under  the  Turks.  The  great  boast 
of  its  inhabitants  is  that  the  standard  of 
the  Cross  never  yet  has  floated  over  its  bat- 
tlements. Colonel  Chesney,  a  graphic  En- 
glish writer,  says,  "  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
numerous  coffee-houses,  and  shops  of  con- 
fectioners and  bakers,  besides  its  abundant 
supplies   of  meat,  rice,  vegetables,  and 


fhiits  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  inhab- 
itants." 

There  are  about  400  public  cook-shops, 
in  which  ready-made  dishes  are  prepared 
for  sale.  The  city  is  still  remarkable  for 
its  silk  manufactories,  and  for  its  jewelers, 
silver-smiths,  white  and  copper  smiths; 
also  for  its  carpenters,  trunk  and  tent  mak- 
ers; but  perhaps  the  various  articles  of 
leatiier  are  the  most  prominent  manufac- 
tures. These  are  boots,  shoes,  slippers, 
saddles  covered  with  velvet,  and  bridles 
highly  ornamented  with  cowrie-shells,  be- 
sides the  trappings  of  camels,  and  common 
equipments  of  a  caravan,  such  as  tents, 
strong  net-bags,  water-skins,  etc.  Indeed, 
nowhere  else  in  the  East  can  caravan  prep- 
arations be  made  with  the  same  advantage 
and  speed. 

There  are  in  the  city  eight  s3magogttes, 
one  Latin  and  three  Franciscan  convents, 
in  addition  to  four  churches,  and  some  oth- 
ers now  converted  into  mosques.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  about  200,  the  finest  of 
which  was  once  a  cathedral  dedicated  to 
St.  John  of  Damascus.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  a  Corinthian  temple,  some  of  whose 
columns  still  remain.  With  the  exception 
of  this,  and  a  mosque  at  the  northeastern 
end  of  the  city,  which  contains  some  re- 
mains of  a  temple  to  Serapis,  all  the  struc- 
tures are  modem  or  Turkish.  The  dty, 
like  Cairo,  is  divided  into  quarters  for 
Christian,  Jew,  and  Turk.  The  gates  con- 
necting them  are  closed  at  sunset,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  admission  after  that  time, 
and  then  only  when  provided  with  a  lan- 
tern. 

The  exterior  of  the  houses  of  Damascus 
has  a  mean  appearance,  but  the  interior  is 
generally  very  handsome.  Nearly  every 
house  has  a  beautiful  garden,  fragrant 
with  orange-flowers  and  rose-bu^  a  spark- 
ling fountain  f^  by  the  waters'  of  Abcma 
or  Pharpar.  The  ceilings  are  arabesque, 
walls  mosaic,  and  floors  marble.  The 
roofk  are  terraced,  but  those  in  the  sub- 
urbs are  generally  covered  with  small  cu- 
polas, ^together,  it  is  considered  the 
most  Oriental  city  of  the  world.  **The 
si^rit  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  prevalent  in 
all  its  streets ;  their  fontastio  tales  are  re- 
peated to  rapt  audiences  in  the  coffee- 
houses, and  hourly  exemplified  in  the 
streets."  '*  Though  old  as  history  itself, 
thou  art  fVesh  as  the  breath  of  spring, 
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blooming  as  thine  own  lose-bod,  and  fca* 
grant  as  thine  own  orange-flower,  0  Da- 
mascus, pearl  of  the  East!"  The  "sights" 
of  Damascus  are  few.  The  principal  are 
the  great  mosque,  with  its  three  minarets, 
to  which  access  may  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  American  consul.  This  build- 
ing occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
which  was  smrounded  by  beautiful  colon- 
nades, some  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
court  of  the  mosque,  while  others  are  sur- 
rounded by  moten  buildings,  and  may  be 
seen  fh)m  the  shoemakers*  and  jewelers* 
bazars.  The  time  when  this  temple  was 
transformed  into  a  Christian  church  is  not 
known.  When  taken  by  the  Saracens,  the 
edifice  was  equally  divMed  between  Mos- 
lems and  Christians ;  but  in  705,  under 
Khalif  Walid,  the  former  took  complete 
possession.  The  present  mosque  consists 
of  a  large  rectangular  court,  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  which  is  the  mosque  itself. 
This  is  divided  into  three  naves,  supported 
by  Corinthian  columns.  The  pavement  is 
of  marble,  covered  with  mats  and  carpets ; 
the  walls  are  also  of  marble,  but  in  some 
places  the  ancient  mosaic  still  remains, 
representing  palm-trees  and  palaces.  Near 
the  transept  rises  a  pretty  cupola,  in  carved 
wood,  built  over  a  cave  which  is  said  to 
contain  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  in  a 
gold  casket.  BeMnd  an  iron  grating  in 
the  wall  the  ankles  of  Mohammeid  are  also 
pointed  out.  The  three  minarets  of  the 
mosque  are  called  the  Mddmet  d'Arut, 
**the  Minaret  of  the  Bride ;"  the  Madinet 
Isa,  "the  Minaret  of  Jesus ;"  and  the  Md- 
dmetd-GkurHyeh,  "the  Western  Minaret." 
The  view  to  be  obtained  fh>m  them  is  most 
beautiftil.  The  length  of  the  entire  build- 
ing is  600  feet,  and  the  width  800.  The 
CatUef  which  is  800  feet  long  by  600  wide,  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  looks  very  for- 
midable firom  the  outside,  but  within  is  a 
complete  wreck.  There,  in  the  **  street 
call^  Strait,**  we  have  the  house  of  An- 
anias, where  Paul  lodged ;  also  the  scene 
where  Paul  was  let  down  from  the  wall  in 
a  basket.  This  last  is  near  the  Christian 
cemetery.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town  is  the  traditional  scene  of  Paul's  con- 
version. One  of  the  most  sublime  views 
is  Damascus  from  the  heights  of  Salihneh. 
Here,  it  is  said,  Mohammed,  when  a  cam- 
el-driver, first*  came  in  sight  of  Damascus, 
and  refused  to  enter,  saying,  **Man  can 
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have  but  one  paradise,  and  my  paradise  is 
fixed  above.**  The  ikmous  Abd  el  Kader 
resides  in  Damascus,  so  well  known  from 
bus  wars  in  Algeria,  and  also  from  his  kind 
rescue  of  so  many  Christians  during  the 
massacre  of  I860. 

From  Damataa  to  Bmalbee,  distance  15 
hours,  or  two  days,  resting  the  first  night 
at  Zebdany,  which  is  a  little  over  half  way. 

Four  hours  after  leaving  Damascus' we 
pass  the  Fountain  of  I^jeh,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Syria,  and  the  principal  sooroe 
of  the  River  Barada.  In  about  fiye  liours 
we  pass  the  village  of  Suk  Wady  Barada, 
the  ancient  Abila,  where  Lysanias  was  mur- 
dered through  the  instrumentality  of  Cleo- 
patra. 

The  village  otZehdany  contains  8500  in- 
habitants,  and  is  beautifailly  situated  in  the 
Yale  of  Barada,  surrounded  by  groves  oi 
olive,  almond,  and  walnut  trees,  with  the 
mountains  of  anti-Lebanon  rising  in  its 
rear  to  the  height  of  7000  feet  Situated 
1000  feet  above  Zebdany  is  the  pictoresque 
village  of  Bludan,  the  summer  residence  of 
the  aristocracy  of  this  section  of  the  country. 

Baalbec, — Owing  to  the  discovery  at 
Jewish  architecture  amid  the  Doric,  Tus- 
can, and  Corinthian  ruins  of  Baalbec,  it  is 
by  many  considered  the  house  of  the  for- 
est of  Lebanon  which  Solomon  built  for 
his  Egyptian  wife ;  and  as  his  sucoeasoia 
were  altogether  idolatrous,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  this  £(ivc»ite  dwell- 
ing was  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Baal, 
or  the  Sun ;  Baalbec  of  the  Syrians  mean- 
ing the  same  as  Heliopolis  of  the  Gredcs, 
vis.,  City  of  the  Sun.  Although  we  do 
not  know  the  origin  of  these  mighty  ruins, 
we  do  know  the  dty  passed  successtrely 
beneath  the  rule  of  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  and  was  laundered  by  the 
Arabs  in  A.D.  639 ;  suffiared  under  various 
assailants  during  the  Crusades,  and  was 
sacked  and  dismantled  by  the  Tartan  un- 
der Tamerlane. 

*' Where  Lebanon  in  glory  reara 

Her  oedan  to  tho  sky, 

Baalbec,  amid  the  suid,  appears 

To  eatch  the  curious  eve, 

And  *in!d  her  giant  wallcs  of  old 

The  wild  goat  seeks  a  quiet  fold. 
^^  No  pen  has  traced  thy  andent  state, 

No  poet  sung  thj  pride, 

But  yet  we  Imow  that  thou  wort  great 

0*cr  all  the  world  beside ; 

Thy  lofty  columns  proudly  stand, 

Lone  relics  of  a  giant's  hand. 
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**Biit  Mj,  who  built  thee  up,  tbom  qneent 
Did  Solomon  the  Orent* 
Did  Sheba^B  lovely  mistrefis  loan 
On  yonder  parapet, 
And  Itaten  to  the  tinkling  soand 
Of  Jndah*f  dang^iten  dancing  round  t 

^^The  Saracenic  propheta  taught. 
Amid  their  cayemed  halls. 
That  derile  and  the  genii  wrought 
Thy  everlasting  walls ; 
That  Solomon  designed  the  plan. 
And  they  built  up  what  he  began. 

^^  Bethoron  and  the  cities  vast. 

That  towered  in  Palestine, 

llave  crumbled  into  dust  at  last, 

But  still  thy  glories  shine. 

Six  piUars  rear  their  capitals 

An  hundred  feet  above  thy  wall«, 
^  And  fresh  as  fhnn  the  sculptor's  hand, 

The  carving  now  appears ; 

The  leaves  of  the  acanthus  stands 

The  test  of  countless  years ; 

In  grand  Ck)rinthian  order  they 

First  catch  the  morning's  purple  ray. 
^^  Three  was  speak  thy  mined  piles. 

The  first  in  doubt  ooooealed ; 

The  second,  when,  amid  thy  files, 

The  Roman  clarion  pealed ; 

The  third,  when  Saracenic  powers 

Kaisedh^  the  calipb*B  missy  toweri. 
^^ But,  ah!  thy  waUs,  thy  giant  walls. 

Who  hOd  them  in  the  sand  r 

Belief  turns  pale,  and  fancy  falls 

Before  a  work  so  grand ; 

And  well  might  heathen  seers  declare 

That  fallen  angels  labored  there. 
*^  No,  not  in  Egypt*s  ruined  land. 

Nor  *mid  the  Grecian  isles. 

Tower  monuments  so  vast,  so  grand. 

As  Baalbec^s  eariy  piles; 

Bsslbec.  thou  city  of  the  Sun, 

Why  art  thou  silent,  mighty  one? 

^*-  The  traveler  roams  amid  thy  rocks, 
And  searches  after  light ; 
So  searched  the  Romans  and  the  Turks, 
But  all  was  hid  in  night; 
Pliceoiclans  reared  thy  pillars  tall. 
But  did  the  genii  build  thy  walir* 

Mr.  Prime  says,  "  If  all  the  rains  of  an- 
cient Rome  that  are  in  and  aronnd  the 
modem  city  were  gathered  together  in  one 
gronp,  they  would  not  eqnal  in  extent  the 
mins  of  Baalbec;"  and  notwithstanding 
tiie  apace  covered  with  these  rains  is  only 
900  fiset  long  by  500  feet  wide,  BIr.  Prime 
is  not  fiur  astray.  The  magnificence  and 
magnitude  of  the  colomns,  and  the  Cy- 
clopean masonry,  has  for  centories  been  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  no  description 
that  we  can  possibly  give  will  approach 
the  reality.  The  temples  of  Baalbec  stood 
npon  an  artificial  platform,  raised  above 
the  plain  80  feet,  having  immense  vaults 
undttmeath.  The  style  of  this  foundation 
Sa  very  similar  to  that  of  the  foundation  of 


Solomon's  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  stones 
being  beveled,  but  of  a  much  larger  size. 
Three  of  the  stones  in  this  foundation  wall 
are  each  68  fiset  long,  by  15  wide  and  18 
deep,  raised  to  a  height  of  20  feet.  Out- 
side of  this  platform,  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner, there  ii  a  wall  where  many  of  the 
stones  measure  80  feet  long,  by  15  wide  and 
18  deep.  On  the  platform  stood  three  tem- 
ples, the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  tiie  Circular  Temple.  The 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  or  Great  Temple,  was 
290  feet  long  by  160  broad,  surrounded  by 
Corinthian  columns  75  feet  high,  and  7  feet 
8  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The 
stones  of  the  entablature,  which  reached 
fh>m  column  to  column,  were  15  feet  high 
by  15  long,  making  the  total  height  at  the 
top  of  the  entablature  90  feet.  The  stones 
forming  the  entablature  were  fastened  to- 
gether by  wrougfat-iron  clamps  inserted  in 
the  ends,  one  foot  thick.  Six  only  of  these 
immense  columns  now  remain  standing. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  stands  on  a  plat- 
form  of  its  own,  some  10  feet  lower  than 
that  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  is  the  most 
perfect  ruin  in  Syria.  Its  dimensions  on 
the  outside  are  280  feet  by  120  feet.  Our 
space  will  not  permit  ns  to  give  a  detailed 
description  of  this  most  magnificent  of  tem- 
ples ;  you  must  visit,  explore,  and  study 
for  yourself.  *■ '  Even  with  arch  destroyed, 
column  overthrown,  pilaster  broken,  and 
capital  defkced,  so  vast  at  once  and  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiftil  in  design  and  sculpture 
are  the  ruins  which  here  surround  the 
traveler,  tliat  we  scarcely  wonder  at  the 
fond  superstition  which  leads  the  nations 
to  aver,  and  stoutly  to  maintain,  that  mass- 
es so  mighty  were  never  transported  and 
upreared  by  human  hands,  but  that  the 
once  magnificent  but  now  ruined  Baalbec 
was  built  by  the  Genii,  reluctantly,  3ret  ir- 
resistibly coerced  to  their  Titanic  labors  by 
the  mighty  power  of  the  seal  of  the  wise 
son  of  David."  About  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  west  of  the  ruins  is  the  quarry  whence 
the  larger  stones  in  the  wall  were  taken. 
One  still  remains  here,  hewn  aU  round  and 
underneath,  with  the  exception  of  about 
one  fbot,  which  still  retains  it  in  its  native 
bed.  Its  dimensions  are  69  feet  long,  by 
17  wide  and  14  deep.  The  present  village 
of  Baalbec  is  a  miserable  place,  containing 
about  500  inhabitants. 

From  Baalbec  to  Beyrouty  time  16  hours, 
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or  two  dayfi,  stopping  at  the  village  of  Zah- 
leh ;  eight  hours  from  the  rains,  riding  the 
whole  time  over  a  beautifhl  and  fertile 
plain  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
cotton. 

Zaiek  contains  a  population  of  10,000 
souls,  mostly  Christian.  It  is  beautifiilly 
situated  in  a  deep  glen,  surrounded  by  tall 
poplars.  The  hills  on  either  side  are  cov- 
ered with  vineyards.  After  making  the 
ascent  of  Lebanon,  the  scene  is  the  finest 
in  Syria. 

From  Baalbee  to  the  Cedan  requires 
about  two  days  longer. 

Beyrout  contains  about  60,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  finely  situated  on  a  project- 
ing headland  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
houses  are  crowded  together,  andthe  streets 
are  very  narrow ;  it  is,  however,  consider- 
ed one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  Syria. 
In  the  suburbs  are  many  commodious 
houses,  surrounded  by  groves  of  prickly- 
pear,  mulberry,  flower,  and  fnut- trees. 
To  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  city  aro 
red  sand-hills,  rising  over  800  fSeet  in 
height  The  hotels  are  BeiU  Vue  in  the 
town,  and  BeUe  Vw  outside  the  town.  The 
latter  is  preferable,  if  yon  intend  making 
any  stay.  The  landlord  is  an  honest  and 
obliging  man. 

Although  the  Berytus  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  was  much  celebrated  for  its  learn- 
ing^ its  modem  importance  is  of  recent 
growth.  The  remains  of  antiquity  are 
very  fine.  They  consist  of  a  few  pillars, 
the  ruins  of  a  moat,  and  some  traces  of 
baths.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of 
any  consequence.  The  town  derives  its 
chief  importance  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  mulbeny-tree  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  are  no  wheeled  vehicles  in  Bejrrout, 
there  being  no  streets  fit  for  one  to  run, 
neither  is  there  a  road  in  the  country  near 
it,  if  we  except  the  fine  macadamised  road 
recently  built  to  Damascus  by  a  French 
company,  which  must  become  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  trade  and  travel  of  Beyrout 
Agrippa  the  Elder  adorned  Beyrout  with 
beautiful  buildings.  It  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  In  1110  it  was  captured 
by  the  Crusadere  under  Baldwin  I.,  and 
remained  in  their  possession,  with  a  short 
exception,  until  1291,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Turks.  It  was  bombarded  by  an 
English  fleet  in  1840  for  the  purpose  of 
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driving  out  the  troops  of  Ibraham  Pacha, 
who  had  overrun  all  Syria,  and  even  threat- 
ened the  saltan  on  his  throne. 

Should  the  traveler  find  it  impossible  to 
land  at  Jaflk,  coming  ftom  Egypt,  or  should 
he  land  first  at  Beyrout,  and  wish  to  make 
the  double  tour  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  that 
is, going  up  the  shore  vid  Sidon,  Tjrre,  Acre, 
Mount  Garmel,GflBsarea,  and  Jafb,  and  re- 
turning to  Beyrout,  as  described  in  the  pre- 
vious pages,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a 
somewhat  better  l^gain  with  the  drago- 
man per  day  than  if  only  for  the  single 
tour.  This  trip  will  extend  the  time  about 
eight  days,  or  about  forty  days  in  all. 
Early  in  the  season,  say  sooner  than  May, 
very  nervous  lady  travelers  should  not  un- 
dertake tills  journey,  as  there  are  numer- 
ous riven  to  ford,  some  of  which  are  rather 
difficult,  especially  when  enlaiged  by  re- 
cent rains. 

It  is  generally  near  noon  before  the  en- 
tire train  is  en  route,  and  in  five  houn  and 
a  half  we  arrive  at  Nah  ed^Damour,  the  an- 
cient Tam$frcu,  where  we  encamp  tor  the 
night  This  river  was  formerly  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
seen;  now  it  is  necessary  to  ford  the 
stream.  The  second  day  brings  us  to  i9i- 
don,  after  having  passed  in  one  hour  and 
a  half  the  Kkan  Nebi  Jounee,  or  the  khan 
of  the  prophet  Jonah,  where  tradition  fixes 
the  spot  where  Jonah  was  vomited  out  of 
the  whale's  belly.  Sidon  is  most  pictur- 
esquely situated,  contains  a  fine  foitress, 
and  5000  inhabitants,  8000  of  whom  are 
Arabs.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  Phcenicians,  but  flrom  the  time 
of  the  Ghristian  era  it  has  been  little  wor- 
thy of  note.  The  citadel  was  bnUt  by 
Louis  IX.  in  1258.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  the  port  of  Damascus,  and  en- 
grossed the  commerce  of  Europe  with  Syr- 
ia, but  it  is  now  almost  without  a  veaseL 
The  present  town  consists  of  a  few  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  and  presents  nothing  of 
interest  to  the  traveler.  In  1855  a  lenuirk* 
able  sarcophagus  was  discovered,  about  a 
mile  firom  the  city,  bearing  a  Phosniciaa 
inscription.  It  is  now  in  the  museum  of 
the  Louvre,  at  Paris.  The  distance  ttom. 
Sidon  to  Tyre  is  about  eight  hours*  actual 
traveling — a  very  long  day. 

Tyre  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  tiie  world,  having  been  founded 
2700  yean  before  the  Ghristian  era.     It 
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contaliiB  a  population  of  4000  inhabitaDts, 
hfltf  GhriBtiaiifl  and  half  Mohammedans. 
The  only  ruins  of  importance  are  those  of 
an  ancient  cathedral,  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern ends  of  which  are  standing.  This  is 
probably  the  church  where  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  and  Origen  were  buried,  and  where 
William,  archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  histosian 
of  the  Crusades,  presided  during  ten  years. 
Tyre  was  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most 
important  cities,  both  in  the  knowledge  of 
navigation  and  of  the  arts.  The  friend- 
ship of  its  King  Hiram  and  Solomon  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  sacred  history. 
The  aty  was  besieged  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  PoiSBfynw,  the  portion  on  the  main 
land,  was  soon  taken,  but  the  island  resist- 
ed fbr  7  months,  until  a  mote  was  formed 
connecting  it  with  the  shore,  when  it  was 
successfully  stormed.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Crusaders  in  1124,  and  remained  in  their 
hands  until  the  taking  of  Acre  by  the  Mos- 
lems, more  than  a  century  li^r.  One 
hour  and  a  half  east  from  lyre  is  the  tomb 
of  Hiimm,  an  immense  sarcophagus  of  lime- 
stone 12  fact  long,  resting  on  a  pedestal  10 
feet  high.  FromT3rre  toi^^eii-iVdboKraA 
the  distance  is  six  hours,  or  one  day's 
travel.  A  small  Mour  should  be  made  on 
leaving  Tyre  to  visit  Solomon's  Wells,  and 
the  ancient  aqueduct  for  conveying  water 
to  the  city. 

Six  hours  from  Bas  en-Nakourah  and  we 
arrive  at  Acre  or  Akka  (^St.Jecm  d'Acre). 
Take  the  inland  road  from  Nakourah — ^it  is 
fSetf  preferable  to  the  shore  road ;  in  truth, 
it  is  beautiful— lovely  lanes  lined  with  high 
cactus-trees.  The  population  of  Acre  is 
about  6000,  700  of  whom  are  Christians. 
During  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  it  took 
the  name  of  Ptolemais,  and  under  this  name 
is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  fortifications  of  Acre  are  grand,  and 
exceedingly  perfect ;  they  are  also  highly 
interesting  in  a  historical  point  of  view, 
illustrating  some  of  the  most  sanguinary 
scenes  in  modem  and  mediaoval  warfiure. 
It  was  here  the  Knights  of  St.  John  made 
their  great  defense  Iwfore  the  hordes  of  in- 
fidels under  the  Sultan  Ibn  Kalaoun,  who 
carried  the  works  after  a  siege  of  thirty- 
three  days.  The  Ciiristian  citizens  and 
soldiers,  to  the  number  of  60,000,  were  then 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  into  slav- 
ery. Bonaparte  besieged  Acre  in  1799, 
and  would  have  carried  it  but  for  the  ar- 


rival of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  There  is  a 
beautiful  mosque  in  the  town,  which  has 
been  finely  repaired  lately.  A  soldier  will 
show  you  over  and  round  the  fortifications. 
Ten  miles  over  a  lovely  beach  and  we  ar- 
rive at  Kaifa,  situated  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Carmel,  or  in  eight  hours  (one  day)  one  can 
arrive  at  Nazareth,  on  the  direet  road  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  ten  miles  to  Kaifii  and  the  excur- 
sion to  Mount  Carmel  will  occupy  the 
whole  day.  You  may  either  encamp  at 
Kai&,  and  ride  up  to  the  convent  on  Mount 
Carmel,  returning  to  the  camping-ground 
in  the  evening,  or  remain  all  night  in  tho 
convent  The  promontory  of  Mount  Car- 
mel, which  is  1850  foot  high,  projects  a  long 
distance  into  the  sea,  and  is  rich  in  ver- 
dure. The  convent  is  situated  in  one  of 
the  finest  positions  imaginable.  It  is  spe- 
cially notbed  for  being  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  miracles  of  Elias,  and  the  monka 
date  the  foundation  of  their  order  from  his 
time.  The  sons  of  the  prophet  retained 
possession  of  his  grotto  until  the  birth  of 
Christianity,  when  they  acknowledged  tiie 
Messiah.  Prdane  writers  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  this  sanctuary,  and  it  was  visit- 
ed both  by  Pythagoras  and  Tacitus.  The 
church  of  the  convent  is  built  over  the 
grotto.  Notice  in  the  church  the  monu- 
ment erected  over  the  remains  of  Edmond 
Henri  Etienne,  Prince  de  Craon  and  of  the 
Holy  Empire.  He  died  in  Paris,  but  re- 
quested that  his  son  should  bring  his  re- 
mains here  for  interment,  which  filial  duty 
was  performed  in  1864. 

Jenin  may  be  reached  from  Mount  Car- 
mel in  about  ten  hours'  travel. 

The  distance  from  Carmel  to  JtJU  is 
about  three  days,  encamping  the  first  night 
at  TanturOy  a  distance  of  six  hours.  In 
three  hours  you  pass  A  sUet»  This  fortress, 
which  was  very  strong^  was  the  last  point 
occupied  by  the  Crusaders.  It  held  out 
some  fifteen  days  longer  than  Acre. 

Tcmiura  is  the  ancient  Dora,  founded  by 
the  Phoenicians.  There  are  few  of  the  ru- 
ins to  be  seen. 

Three  hours  from  Tantura  we  pass  the 
ruins  of  Casarw,  the  walls  of  which  were 
partly  rebuilt  by  St.  Louis.  This  city  play- 
ed a  most  important  part  during  the  war 
of  the  Crusaders,  as  well  as  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostles.  It  was  here  that  Paul 
was  brought  a  prisoner;  here  he  baptized 
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the  Centtiriaii  Cbmeliiis ;  from  here  he  em- 
barked for  Rome.  The  dty  was  built  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Aagostos  Cesar.  It  was  captured  by  Bald- 
win I.  in  1102,  retaken  by  Saladin  m  1187, 
retaken  by  the  Onuaders  in  1190,  again  by 
the  Mnssolmans  in  1219,  and  then  by  St. 
Loois  in  1251. 

Three  hoars  and  a  half  from  Cnsarea  we 
arrive  at  McmkkaUd,  The  territory  be- 
tween Tantura  and  this  place  is  under  the 
control  of  Bedouins,  and  considered  very 
unsafe.  Six  hours  and  a  half  more  and 
we  arrive  at  Jaffik  Near  the  River  Nahr 
el-Talek,  which  we  ford,  is  the  plain  where 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  at  the  head  of 
100,000  Christian  warriors,  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  800,000  infidels.  (For 
Jaffa,  see  Index.) 

Many  travelers  land  at  Beyrout,  and 
take  the  diligence  to  Damascus.  Visiting 
Baalbec,  going  or  returning,  the  expense 
for  the  whole  trip  would  be  160  firancs,  viz., 
31  francs  for  coap6  of  the  diligence  to  Da- 
mascus if  you  stop  at  Stoura,  where,  to 
take  horses  for  Baalbec,  you  must  pay  the 
whole  distance;  then,  on  returning  from 
Baalbec,  the  same  to  Damascus — ^In  all,  62 
francs,  or  98  francs  both  ways.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  small  hotel  at  Stoura  will 
famish  you  with  a  horse,  and  guide,  and 
food  for  the  excursion  for  76  francs,  if  alone, 
but  with  a  party  of  three  or  more  persons 
the  price  is  about  65  fkancs.  You  can  take 
the  diligence  in  the  morning  from  Beyrout, 
and  on  its  arrival  at  Stoura  take  horse  for 
Baalbec  the  same  day.  Examine  the  ru- 
ins next  morning,  returning  to  Stoura  that 
night,  or  spend  the  whole  day  at  Baalbec, 
returning  next  morning  in  time  for  the 
diligence.  Be  particulu:  and  have  your 
seat  engaged  for  the  day  in  advance. 

There  are  three  lines  of  steamers  run- 
ning ftom  Be3rrout  to  Constantinople — 
French,  Russian,  and  the  Austrian  Lloyds. 
The  Austrian  Lloyds  is  the  most  direct 
(price  to  Constantinople,  291  francs ;  if  a 
party  of  three,  20  per  cent,  discount  from 
that).  This  line  touches  only  at  Cypros, 
Rhodes,  and  Smyrna,  making  the  trip  in 
seven  days ;  whereas  the  Messageries  Im- 
p^riales  take  ten  days,  going  round  the 
coast,  stopping  at  Tripoli,  Latakia,  Alex- 
andretta,  Mersina,  and  Smyrna.  Most  per- 
sons prefer  the  Austrian  Lloyds  line  from 
Beyrout  to  Smyrna,  and  at  present  three 
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quarters  of  the  travel  leave  the  Freoch 
line,  the  agent  at  Beyrout  being  one  ofVie 
most  impolite  and  disagreeable  persona  it 
has  been  our  bad  fortune  to  meet  wttili. 
The  officers  of  the  Messageries  Imp6riales 
line  are  universally  noted  for  their  civility 
and  attention  to  travelers;  he  is,  however, 
a  grand  exception. 

Tripdti,  a  Phoenician  colony,  had  in  an- 
de&t  times  an  extensive  cooimeree,  aad 
was  divided  into  three  separate  quarters 
belonging  to  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradns. 
During  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  it  was 
taken  by  Baldwin  II.,  but  returned  to  the 
Moslems  in  1289.  A  casde  was  built  od 
the  Mount  of  the  Pilgrims  by  Rajrmond, 
count  of  Toulouse,  the  ruins  of  which  may 
still  be  seen.  The  ancient  fortifications, 
erected  by  the  Crusaders,  merit  some  at- 
tention, several  towers  still  remaining.  * 

LaUikia  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  and 
important  places  in  Syria,  and  was  Imown 
in  ancient  times  as  Laodieea.  It  is  divided 
into  two  towns,  separated  tmrn  each  odier 
by  extensive  gardens.  In  the  upper  town 
is  a  triumphal  arch,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  erected  in  honor  of  Julius  Cesar, 
and  by  others  of  Germanicns.  It  is  in  a 
state  of  good  preservation,  and  some  of  the 
ornaments  are  very  curious.  The  Ux^ 
funed  tobacco  of  Iiatakia  forms  its  staple 
trade,  and  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  woiid. 
Its  general  commerce,  however,  has  great- 
ly declined  since  the  rise  of  Beyrout. 

AUxandnfUa,  the  next  city  touched  by 
the  steamers,  owes  its  name  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  but  is  not  distinguished  by  any 
important  events  either  in  ancient  or  mod- 
em times.  It  is  for  from  salnl»ious,  and 
UKMt  Europeans  who  are  obliged  to  remain 
here  make  Ballan  their  place  of  residence, 
a  charming  little  village  about  two  hours 
distant 

Mertina,  or  Mersa,  is  a  small  port  of  lit- 
tle importance,  and  of  no  interest  to  the 
traveler. 

Taking  the  Austrian  Lloyds  steamers, 
the  time  from  Beyrout  to  Cyprus  is  about 
eleven  houn.  This  island  is  about  140 
miles  in  length,  and  possesses  great  nat- 
ural fertility.  The  population  is  about 
180,000.  Cyprus  was  first  peopled  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  afterward  coloniied  by 
the  Greeks,  who  erected  at  Paphos  the  fo- 
mous  shrine  to  the  Goddess  c^  Love.  It 
successively  belonged  to  Persia,  Egypt, 
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the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  the  Saracens ; 
was  taken  by  Richard  Cceor  de  Lion,  who 
gave  it  to  the  Losignan  fiunily,  in  whose 
power  it  remained  until  1570,  when  it  was 
recovend  by  the  Saracens.  The  wines 
of  Cyprus  are  well  known,  and  form  the 
principal  article  of  commerce.  Ton  have 
plenty  of  time  to  visit  the  principal  town 
where  the  steamer  stops,  LamkOf  which 
contains  6000  inhabitants.  This  is  about 
ten  minutes*  walk  from  the  landing-place. 
The  Greek  church  contains  a  tomb  ^wn 
as  that  of  Lazarus  (?).  The  Latin  convent 
and  church  in  the  town  contain  some  very 
fair  pictures,  and  are  well  worth  a  visit. 
It  is  said  that  Othello  had  a  palace  oppo- 
site the  convent  (?).  The  tare  for  a  boot 
to  go  on  shore  and  return  is  five  fhincs. 

From  Cjrprus  to  Rhodes  is  thirty  hours. 
This  island  embraces  an  area  of  460  square 
miles,  and  is  attractive  to  the  traveler  both 
for  its  delightful  climate  and  the  ruins  of 
the  classic  and  mediaeval  periods  in  which 
it  abounds.  It  received  its  name  from  the 
quantity  of  roses  growing  on  the  island, 
and  which  may  be  seen  stamped  on  ancient 
medals.  In  1809  Rhodes  beeune  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  John, 
under  whose  dominion  it  remained,  not- 
withstanding numerous  attempts  made  by 
the  Saracens  to  gain  possession,  until  1528, 
when  it  was  surrendered  to  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  after  a  siege  of  five  months. 
The  port  and  town  of  Rhodes  is  situated 
at  tlM  northern  extremity  of  the  idand. 
The  different  palaces  of  the  Crusaders  are 
well  worth  seeing.  The  "  Street  of  the 
Knights,*'  or  the  Rue  de$  ChevaBen^  has  on 
many  of  Its  houses  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  knights  sculptured  on  shields  over 
the  doors.  At  the  upper  end  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  Church  of  St.  John,  the  tower 
of  which  alone  remained  standing  after  the 
explosion  of  the  powder  magazine  in  1856. 
The  place  in  the  harbor  in  which  the  Co- 
lossus of  Rhodes  stood  is  pointed  out. 

From  Rhodes  to  Smyrna  the  time  is  28 
hours.  In  one  hour  you  pass  the  island 
of  Symi,  noted  for  the  expertnees  of  its 
male  and  female  divers,  and  for  coral  and 


sponge.  We  now  pass  numerous  islands, 
many  of  them  famous  in  Grecian  history, 
such  as  Cos,  Samos,  Scio,  etc. 

The  time  from  Smyrna  to  Constantino- 
ple is  80  hours.  Should  the  traveler  in- 
tend returning  from  Constantinople  vici 
the  Danube,  he  had  better  take  a  steamer 
to  Syra,  which  connects  with  a  line  to 
Athens ;  then  firom  Athens  direct  to  Con- 
stantinople. Travelers  who  have  visited 
Italy  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land  often 
take  this  route. 

Immediately  on  landing  at  Smyrna  an 
arrangement  should  be  mide  with  the  rail- 
road company  to  start  an  express  train  to 
visit  the  ruins  of  Ephesus.  There  is  but 
one  regular  train  which  leaves  Smyrna  for 
Aidan  (a  hirge  town  of  80,000  inhabitants) 
daUy,  consequently  you  can  not  return  by 
the  train  which  leaves  Aidan  at  the  same 
hour  the  train  leaves  Smyrna,  the  Ephesua 
station  being  about  half  way ;  and  the  ac- 
commodation at  the  station  for  all  night  is 
very  poor,  and  that  only  for  four  or  five 
persons.  The  regular  time  is  2  hours  and 
80  minutes,  but  Uie  express  runs  it  in  1 
hour  and  80  minutes.  A  special  train  costs 
just  about  $60,  and  $5  for  each  passenger 
in  additicm.  Ephesus  stood  conspicuously 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  of  the 
world  long  before  history  commenced.  It 
was  the  cradle  of  Hellenic  mythology,  the 
metn^lis  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  It 
was,  next  to  Jerusalem,  the  holiest  of 
Christian  cities,  and,  next  to  Athens,  the 
most  memorable  for  its  schools  of  art;  but 
its  ruins  are  scarcely  visible,  and  these 
extended  over  a  great  space.  With  the 
exception  of  the  ranges  of  subterranean 
vaults,  but  little  remains  of  the  colossal 
structure  of  the  temple. 

The  steamers  of  the  French  line  touch 
at  Beyrout  every  two  weeks,  going  and 
coaling  from  Constantinople,  as  also  do 
the  steamers  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
lines. 

From  B^raut  to  ConttcaUmople  occupies 
ten  days,  the  steamers  stopping  over- 
night at  Tripoli,  Latakla,  Alexandretta, 
and  Smyrna. 
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Smyrna  stands  foremosfc  among  the  cit- 
ies of  Asia  Minor.  It  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  180,000  inhabitants^  and  is  the  em- 
porium of  the  Greek  trade  of  the  Levant 
The  streets  are  like  those  of  all  Turkish 
towns;  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses 
mean  and  gloomy  in  external  aspect,  ex- 
cepting those  situated  in  the  Frank  quar- 
ter. The  oommerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Dutch 
merchants.  Sm3rma  is  the  chief  seat  and 
home  of  the  Greek  race  in  this  portion  of 
Asia.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  cities  that 
laid  claim  to  being  the  birthplace  of  Ho- 
mer, and  a  temple  was  erected  by  its  in- 
habitants, called  Homereion,  with  a  statue 
of  the  poet.  A  grotto  is  also  shown  where 
he  is  said  to  have  written  part  of  his  Iliad. 
The  origin  of  Smyrna  is  ascribed  by  many 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  the  only 
city  addressed  by  the  Apostle  St.  John 
which  has  retained  its  importance  down  to 
the  present  day.  Christianity  was  early 
introduced  here,  and  Polycarp,  the  first 
bishop  of  the  city,  suffered  mart3nrdom  in 
its  midst  in  166.  Smyrna  was  once  the 
central  d^pot  of  commerce  in  Asia  Minor; 
the  products  of  Persia  and  Armenia  were 
brought  here  by  caravans,  and  exchanged 
for  European  goods.  Steam  navigation 
has  created  a  change.  The  caravans  now 
stop  at  Trebizond,  coming  flrom  Persia  and 
Armenia,  while  the  vessels  that  touch  at 
diflbrent  points  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  render  the  expedition  of  their  arti- 
cles of  commerce  to  Smyrna  unnecessary. 
Figs  are  at  present  the  principal  product 
of  Smyrna,  and  their  export  is  very  large. 
The  Caravan  Bridge,  or  PorU  des  Ccaravanei, 
is  generally  visited  by  travelers ;  also  l^e 
castle  on  Mount  Pagus.  The  view  from 
the  latter  is  truly  magnificent 

From  Smyrna  to  CcmUmUnopU^  fare  $19. 
Steamers  twice  a  week ;  French  steamers 
every  two  weeks.  Steamers  sail  directly 
to  Marseilles  or  Messina,  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  visit  Constantinople. 

The  trip  through  the  Archipelago  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  during  our  entire 
route,  passing,  as  we  do,  so  many  beautifhl 
islands,  so  much  celebrated  in  ancient  his- 
tory. Ithodes.  so  distinguished  in  ancient 
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times  for  its  liberty,  learning,  and  valor, 
and  in  modem  times  for  its  defenses,  con- 
ducted by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. PaUnat,  where  St.  John  wrote  the 
Revelations,  having  been  banished  here 
by  the  Emperor  Domitian  for  preaching 
the  GospeL  SamoSt  celebratod  in  heathen 
mythology,  is  the  birthplace  of  Juno.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  residence  of  Herodotus, 
who  here  composed  the  greater  portion  of 
his  celebrated  history.  The  natives  were 
noted  for  their  great  bravery  in  the  in- 
surrectionary wars  of  Genoa.  Seio,  the 
*' paradise  of  the  Levant,"  and,  previous 
to  the  extermfaiation  of  its  inhabitants  by 
the  Turks,  the  richest  and  most  prosper- 
ous island  in  the  Archipelago.  MytileHt, 
the  ancient  Lesbos,  which  rivaled  Athens 
in  learning  and  the  arts,  the  birthplace  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  Greek  poetesses, 
and  where  the  "  burning  Sappho  loved  and 
sung."  Tenedotf  where  the  Greeks  con- 
cealed themselves  when  they  pretended  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Troy. 

We  now  enter  the  DeardaneUes^  stopping 
a  short  time  at  the  town  of  Daidandles. 
A  few  miles  farther  on  we  arrive  at  A  bydo§, 
celebrated  by  Leander,  and  also  by  Byron 
in  the  following  verses : 

^*If,  in  the  month  of  daric  December, 
I.ieandert  who  was  nightly  wont 
(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember  I) 
To  croea  thy  utream,  broad  Hellespont! 

"If,  when  the  wintry  tempeH  roard,. 
He  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth. 
And  thus  of  old  thy  current  poni^*. 
Fair  Venns!  how  I  pity  both . 

"For  nUf  degenerate  modem  wretch. 
Though  in  the  genial  month  of  May, 
My  dripping  limbs  I  faintly  stretch. 
And  think  Pre  done  a  feeX  to-day. 

"Bat  dnoe  he  crossed  the  rapid  tide. 
According  to  the  donbtful  story, 
To  woo— and— Lord  knows  what  beside. 
And  swam  for  love,  as  I  for  glory ; 

"'Twere  hard  to  say  who  farod  the  best; 
Sad  mortals !  thus  the  gods  still  plagoe  yon  ; 
He  loat  his  labor,  I  my  Jest ; 
For  he  was  drown'd,  and  Pre  the  ague.** 
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the  capital  of  the  Tnrkish  empire,  contains 
1,075,000  inhabitants,  and  is  consequentlj 
the  third  largest  city  in  Europe ;  380,000 
of  these  are  Christians  of  various  denomi- 
nations.   HM  de  Byzance,  new  and  very 
comfortable.    I{6(d  d'Angleierre  is  a  very 
fine  hoase,  kept  by  Misseri,  an  English- 
man, at  the  modest  rate  of  18  francs  per 
day,  with  8  francs  for  Innch,  making  ^ 
per  day — ^the  most  expensive  in  Europe ; 
ffotd  Belle  Ttie,  more  moderate.    Constan- 
tinople was  founded  by  Byzas,  from  whom 
it  derived  the  name  of  Bysantium,  666  B.C. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Constantino  in  A.D.  828, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, since  which  time  it  has  borne  his 
name.    On  the  subjugation  of  the  Western 
Empire  by  the  barbarians,  Constantinople 
continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  It  has  sustained  numerous  sieges, 
but  has  only  been  twice  taken:  first  in 
1204,  by  the  Crusaders,  who  retained  it  till 
1261 ;  and  lastly  by  tlie  Turks,  under  Mo- 
hammed II.,  1453,  when  the  last  remnant 
of  the  Roman  Empire  was  finally  suppress- 
ed.   The  dty  occupies  one  of  the  finest  nat- 
ural situations  in  the  world.    It  is  built 
upon  a  tongue  of  land  of  a  triangular  shape, 
which  lies  upon  tl^e  west  side  of  the  south- 
em  entrance  to  the  Bosphorus.    On  the 
northern  side  of  the  dty  is  a  branch  or  off- 
set of  the  Bosphorus,  called  the  Golden 
Horn,  which  forms  a  magnificent  harbor ; 
and  beyond  this  are  the  suburbs  of  Pera, 
Galatia,  and  Tophana,  the  former  of  which 
are  the  principal  seats  of  trade,  and  the 
residence  of  nearly  all  classes  of  foreigners. 
The  aspect  of  the  city,  when  approached 
by  sea,  is  very  beautiful,  exhibiting  to 
view  a  crowd  of  domes  and  minarets,  back- 
ed by  the  dark  foliage  of  the  cypress  and 
other  trees,  which  shade  the  extensive  cem- 
eteries beyond  the  walls ;  but  the  interior 
is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  winding,  steep, 
and  ^Urty  streets,  without  names  or  plan  of 
any  kind,  and  with  houses  which  are,  for 
the  most  part,  built  of  wood,  and  present 
dead  walls  to  the  street,  light  and  air  be- 
ing, as  in  all  Oriental  towns,  derived  from 
the  interior  court-yards. 

The  author  of  Eothen  says, "  Nowhere 
else  does  the  sea  come  so  dose  home  to  a 
city  as  to  the  Mohammedan  capital.  There 
are  no  pebbly  shores,  no  sand-bars,  no 


slimy  river-beds,  no  black  canals,  no  locks 
nor  docks  to  divide  the  very  heart  of  tho 
place  from  the  deep  waters.  If,  being  in 
the  noisiest  mart  of  Stamboul,  you  would 
stroll  to  the  quiet  side  of  the  way,  amid 
those  cypresses  opposite,  you  will  cross  the 
fothomless  Bosphorus;  if  you  would  go 
from  your  hotel  to  the  bazars,  yon  must 
pass  by  the  bright  blue  pathway  of  tho 
Golden  Horn,  that  can  carry  a  thousand 
sail  of  the  line.  You  are  accustomed  to 
the  gondolas  that  glide  among  the  palaces 
of  St.  Mark ;  but  here  at  Stamboul  it  is  a 
hnndred-and-twenty-gun  ship  that  meets 
you  in  the  streets.  Venice  strains  out 
from  the  steadfast  land,  and  in  old  times 
would  send  forth  the  chief  of  the  state  to 
woo  and  wed  the  reluctant  sea;  but  the 
stormy  bride  of  .the  Doge  is  the  bowing 
slave  of  the  Sultan.  She  comes  to  his  feet 
with  the  treasures  of  the  world ;  she  bears 
him  from  palace  to  palace ;  by  some  un- 
failing witchcraft  she  entices  the  breeze  to 
follow  her,  and  fim  the  pale  cheek  of  her 
lord;  she  lifts  his  armed  navies  to  the  veiy 
gates  of  his  garden ;  she  watches  the  walls 
of  his  serail ;  she  stifies  the  intrigues  of  his 
ministers ;  she  quiets  the  scandals  of  his 
court;  she  extinguishes  his  rivals,  and  hush- 
es his  naughty  wives  all  one  by  one:  so 
vast  are  the  wonders  of  the  deep !" 

Constantinople  b  surrounded  by  walls, 
and,  although  many  of  them  were  built  15 
centuries  ago,  they  are  still  tolerably  per- 
feet.  The  city  was  originally  entered  by 
48  gates;  seven  only  now  exist. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  to  be 
seen  are,  first,  the  SeragHo^  which  is  of  a 
triangular  shape,  and  nearly  three  miles  in 
circumference.  It  was  bidlt  by  Moham- 
med II.,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Byzantium.  It  is  shut  in  by  lofty 
walls  with  gates  and  towers,  and  the  inte- 
rior space  irregidarly  covered  with  detach- 
ed suites  of  apartments,  baths,  moequea, 
kiosks,  gardens,  and  groves  of  C3rpres8, 
without  any  manner  of  order,  the  build- 
ings having  been  erected  at  different  pe- 
riods, acoonling  tothe  tastes  of  the  success- 
ive sultans.  The  oittmeis  court  is  ft«e  to 
all  persons,  and  is  entered  by  the  Sublime 
Porte^  from  which  the  Ottoman  empire 
takes  its  name.  It  is  very  high,  and  semi- 
circular in  its  arch,  covered  with  Arabic 
inscriptions,  and  kept  by  50  porters.  On 
either  side  of  the  gateway  there  is  a  niche, 
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where  the  heads  of  state  offenders  are  pub- 
licly exposed.  The  Seraglio  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  wives  of  the  present  sultan's 
late  father,  the  saltan  residing  in  his  new 
palace  on  the  Boephoms,  opposite  Scutari. 

The  Matgm  qfSt.SojMa  may  be  visited 
by  a  firman  from  the  sultan :  during  some 
of  the  feasts,  however,  this  can  not  be  ob- 
tained. Apply  to  our  minister,  who  will 
make  the  necessary  arrangements.  This 
principal  mosque  stands  on  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  first  hill,  near  the  Sublime 
Porte.  It  was  commenced  in  the  year  631 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  completed 
in  588:  100  architects,with  100  master  ma- 
sons, and  10,000  masons,  were  employed 
ibr  seven  and  a  half  years.  The  whole 
was  superintended  by  the  emperor,  under 
the  instructions  of  an  angel,  and  cost  a 
fabulous  amount  of  money.  Twenty  years 
after  the  eastern  dome  fell  in,  but  was  re- 
stored by  Justinian  to  still  greater  splendor. 
The  mosque  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
270  feet  long  by  248  wide,  and  is  surmount- 
ed in  the  centre  by  a  dome,  the  middle  of 
which  is  180  feet  above  the  floor.  There 
are,  in  addition,  two  larger  and  six  smaller 
semi-domes,  with  four  minarets  added  by 
the  Mohammedans,  the  whole  forming  a 
magnificent  appearance  from  the  exterior. 
The  beauty  of  the  interior  is,  however, 
marred  by  the  thousands  of  cords  depend- 
ing from  the  roof  to  within  five  feet  of  the 
pavement,  and  having  at  the  end  of  them 
lamps  of  colored  glass,  large  ostrich  eggs, 
artificial  hor8e4ail8,  vases,  and  globes  of 
or3rstal,  and  other  ornaments.  Of  the  170 
columns  of  marble,  granite,  and  porphyry, 
eight  were  those  taken  by  Aurelius  fh>m 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec,  and 
sent  by  the  Widow  Marina  to  Rome,  eight 
in  green  marble  came  from  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  others  from  the  temples 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  at  Heliopolis,  ttom 
Athens  and  the  Cydades.  Thus  every 
heathen  temple  renowned  in  antiquity  fur- 
nished a  part,  and  the  columns  which  for- 
merly looked  down  on  its  numerous  gods 
now  stood  in  the  house  of  the  Supreme 
Lord,  surmounted  by  the  cross.  The  gild- 
ed crescent  of  the  cupola  is  150  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  can  be  seen  100  mUes  out 
at  sea.  The  gilding  of  it  cost  $50,000. 
There  are  smaller  ones  on  the  tops  of  the 
minarets. 

The  Motque  o/Sukiman  the  Moffmjicent 
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is  the  most  beautiful  in  Constantinopls. 
It  is  flu  superior  to  St.  Sophia  in  the  gran- 
deur of  its  design ;  the  intention  being  nc»t 
only  to  imitate  St.  Sophia,  but  to  surpass 
it.  It  was  begun  in  1560,  and  finished  in 
1566.  It  possessed  four  minarets,  two  large 
with  three  galleries,  and  two  small  with 
two  galleries.  There  is  one  large  dome, 
two  half  domes,  and  ten  smaller  ones.  Be- 
fore entering  Uie  mosque  itself  there  h  a 
large  court  or  karenij  surrounded  by  a  gal- 
lery formed  by  twenty-four  columns,  sus- 
taining each  a  cupola.  The  interior  is  di- 
vided into  three  naves.  In  the  centre  is 
the  large  dome,  which  equals  in  diameter 
that  of  St  Sophia,  and  is  about  20  feet 
higher. 

The  Motqm  ofSuUan  Aekmed  was  built 
in  1610  by  Achmet,  or  Achmed  I.,  and,  un- 
til th€  time  of  its  erection,  the  Kaaba  of 
Mecca  was  the  only  Mussulman  edifice  that 
boasted  of  six  minarets.  The  interior  of 
theAkmedieh,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Turks, 
is  very  simple.  The  principal  dome  is  sus- 
tained by  four  immense  pillars,  which  rise 
outside  like  towers.  They  are  more  than 
thirty-six  yards  in  drcumferenoe.  There 
are  four'half  cupolas  surrounding  the  dome, 
and  these  are  joined  by  four  entire  cupolas 
forming  the  angles  of  the  building.  The 
menber  or  pulpit,  in  hewn  stone,  is  modeled 
after  that  of  Mecca. 

The  Moiqtie  of  Mohammed  II,  is  next  in 
point  of  magnificence.  This  sultan,  imme- 
diately after  taking  Constantinople,  hav- 
ing converted  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia 
into  a  mosque,  tore  down  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing on  its  site  the  mosque  which  now  bears 
his  name.  The  design  was  made  by  a 
Greek  architect,  Christodutos,  and  for  it  he 
was  largely  remunerated.  This  mosque 
stands,  like  all  others,  between  two  courts, 
called  the  harem  and  garden.  In  the  for- 
mer the  £uthftil  perform  their  ablutions ; 
in  the  latter  the  founder  reposes.  The 
tomb  of  Mohammed  II.  is  an  octagonal 
dome,  very  simple ;  the  oonqneror  lies  in 
a  catafklque  surmounted  by  an  enormous 
turban.  The  mosque  was  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake  in  1768,  and  repaired  by 
Mustapha  III. 

The  Hippodrome  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated squares  both  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em Constantinople ;  it  is  900  feet  long  by 
450  wide.    The  ancient  building  was  mod- 
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el«d  after  the  drciu  at  Rome.  It  waa  anr- 
rounded  by  two  rows  of  coloouia,  and  dec- 
orated with  namberleas  statues  in  marble 
and  bronze.  All  these  monuments  have 
disappeared,  partly  through  the  fkctions  of 
the  drcns,  of  the  bk»$  and  greem  who  at 
one  time  set  the  dty  in  flames,  and  also 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Crosaders,  when  all  its  riches  and  woiks 
of  art  were  carried  to  every  part  of  Europe. 
The  fonr  Ihmoos  horses  of  Lysippos  were 
carried  to  Ytaice.  Among  those  that  re- 
main are  the 

ObeiiiiofTheodotitu.  This  monument 
is  of  granite,  and  came  originally  from 
Thebes.  The  foor  sides  are  covered  with 
hieroglyphics;  the  pedestal  is  of  marble, 
the  bas-reliefr  of  which  represent  the  Em- 
peror Theodosios  snrroonded  by  his  court, 
others  the  instruments  used  to  erect  the 
obelisk.  Here,  also,  is  the  broken  PiUcar 
afComtUMUinej  stripped  of  its  bronze  by  the 
Turks  when  the  city  was  first  captured. 
The  stones  are  now  continually  falling,  and 
it  menaces  soon  to  be  in  ruins.  The  Set' 
pmtme  Cbfaam  consists  of  three  brass  aer- 
jwfi/f  twisted  together;  the  heads. are  now 
all  gone.  Hohnnmed  II.,  on  the  taking 
of  Constantinople,  is  said  to  hare  shattered 
the  under  jaw  of  one  of  these  monsters 
with  his  mace  or  battle-axe.  This  column 
originally  supported  the  golden  tripod  in 
the  temple  of  DelphL  Bordering  on  the 
Hippodrome  was  the  imperial  palace,  also 
the  Senate-house  and  Forum. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  antiquity 
in  Constantinople  is  the  Burnt  PUlar  in 
Adrianople  Stieet,  the  only  real  street  in 
the  fUty :  it  is  so  named  from  having  been 
blackened  by  repeated  conflagrations.  It 
was  erected  by  Constantino  the  Great,  and 
was  orighially  120  feet  high;  it  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
ApoUo,  said  to  be  by  Phidias.  Duringthe 
earthquake  of  1150  the  statue  and  three  of 
the  bloclcs  were  thrown  down.  Its  height 
is  now  only  90  feet 

Constantinople  is  liberally  supplied  with 
water  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  construct- 
ed by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  fountains 
ornament  almost  every  street,  piazza,  or 
mosque ;  they  are  generally  finely  painted 
or  gflded.  The  pnbHc  baths  are  numerous 
and  very  cheap;  a  hot  bath  may  be  ob- 
tained for  two  cents.  All  houses  ci  any  im- 
portance are  supplied  with  baths.    Among 


the  most  important  institutions  of  Constan- 
tinople are  the  public  KkcaUj  which  are  c*- 
pable  of  accommodating  frxmi  60  to  1000 
persons  each ;  they  are  built  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  intended  for  traveling  mer- 
chants, who  are  here  lodged  gratuitously 
while  they  remain  in  the  city,  each  having 
sole  possowion  of  his  room.  The  object  is 
to  attract  merchandise  and  traders  finom 
all  parts  of  the  world,  no  matter  what  is 
the  condition,  religion,  or  country  of  the 
trader.  The  apartments  are  built  several 
stories  high,  around  an  open  court,  the  en- 
trance being  secured  by  iron  gates. 

All  public  establishments  of  Constanti- 
nople are  crowned  with  cupolas,  and  the 
sacred  ones  with  domes  or  minarets  ter- 
minating with  a  crescent. 

The  Btuan  of  Constantinople  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  DamaBcua  and  Cairo,  only 
much  mwe  extensive,  resembling  very 
much  the  booths  at  a  fair.  They  are  chief- 
ly crowded  with  ladies,  and  it  is  often  as 
difficult  to  pass  through  them  as  a  well- 
dressed  crowd  at  an  opera.  The  gr^nd  bo" 
tar  is  of  enormous  extent,  and  with  its 
streets,  passages,  and  fSountains,  seems  like 
a  dty  within  a  city.  It  is  entirely  roofed 
over,  and  is  lighted  by  litUe  cupolas  here 
and  there.  This  half-light  is  much  more 
fiEivorable  to  the  seller  than  to  the  pur- 
chaser. The  aspect  of  the  goods,  however, 
is  truly  enticing.  One  long  alley  glitters 
with  yellow  morocco,  another  brilliant  with 
India  shawls,  another  with  mtenehamM^ 
another  with  amber  mouth-pieces,  another 
with  embroidered  muslin  dresses,  anoth- 
er with  slippers,  another  with  Damascus 
swords  and  daggers,  another  with  robea  of 
ermhie  and  fur;  aU  the  difibrent  dealers 
in  the  same  style  of  goods  occupying  the 
same  bazar.  The  Armenian  Catholic  church 
at  Pern  should  be  visited.  Here  is  a  Gobe- 
lin copy  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  pre- 
sented by  the  Empress  of  the  French  in 
October,  1869,  and  valued  at  250,000  ihmcs. 

The  Cemeieries  of  Constantinople  are 
among  its  greatest  beauties,  ornamented 
as  they  are  with  the  dark  Turkish  cypress. 
These  trees  are  supposed  to  neutralize  all 
pestilential  exhalations,  and  with  the  Mo- 
hammedans it  has  always  been  a  rule  to 
plant  one  at  the  birth  and  death  of  every 
member  of  the  &mily,  consequentiy  for 
miles  round  the  dty  we  perceive  vast  for- 
ests of  these  trees. 
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The  place  of  the  gondola  of  Venice  is 
supplied  by  the  light  ooijiie,  a  kind  of 
whenj,  of  which  not  fewer  than  80,000 
are  estimated  to  plj  on  the  waters  of  Stam- 
bool  and  its  sabarbs.  They  are  very  ele- 
gant in  their  constmction,  and  glide  over 
the  waters  with  great  rapidity.  They  most 
be  entered  with  great  caution,  and  the  pas- 
sengers must  sit  in  the  bottom  in  the  same 
mannw  as  in  an  Indian  canoe.  The  fare 
to  cross  the  Golden  Horn,  half  a  piastre ; 
to  land  yourself  and  baggage  firom  the 
steamer,  6  piastres;  from  the  Custom-house 
to  Tophani,  2  piastres ;  all  day,  for  20  pias- 
tres or  one  dollar. 

The  regular  fare  of  a  valet  de  place  at 
Constantinople  is  6  fhmcs.  Atanase,  a 
very  good  one,  may  be  seen  at  the  Hdtel 
Bysance.  Ten  days  is  the  least  possible 
time  you  can  devote  to  seeing  the  city  and 
suburbs  in  a  proper  manner. 

Mr.  Turner  says :  "  Amid  the  novelties 
that  strike  the  European  on  his  arrival, 
nothing  surprises  him  more  than  the  sUence 
that  pervades  so  large  a  capital.  The  only 
sounds  he  hears  by  day  are  the  cries  of 
bread,  fruits,  sweetmeats,  or  sherbet,  car- 
ried in  a  large  wooden  tray  on  the  head  of 
an  itinerant  vendor,  and  at  intervals  the 
barking  of  the  dogs,  disturbed  by  the  foot 
of  the  passenger — ^Uzy,  ugly  curs,  of  a  red- 
dish-brown color,  with  muzzles  like  that 
of  a  fox ;  short  ears,  and  fiimished  looks, 
who  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  and 
rise  only  when  roused  with  blows.  The 
contrast  between  Constantinople  and  a  Eu- 
ropean city  is  still  more  strongly  marked 
at  night;  by  10  o'clock  every  human  voice 
is  hushed,  and  not  a  creature  is  seen  in 
the  streets  except  a  few  patrols,  and  the 
innumerable  number  of  dogs,  who  at  in- 
tervals send  forth  such  repeated  bowlings 
that  it  requires  practice  to  be  able  to  sleep 
in  spite  of  their- noise.  Tliis  silence  is 
frequently  disturbed  by  a  fire,  which  is 
announced  by  the  patrol  striking  on  the 
payement  with  their  iron-shod  staves,  and 
calling  loudly  ywiffen  war  (thero  is  a  iiro), 
on  which  the  firemen  assemble,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  are  imme- 
diately on  the  alert  If  it  be  not  quickly 
subdued,  all  the  ministers  of  state  are 
obliged  to  attend;  and  if  it  threaten  ex- 
tensive ravages,  the  saltan  himself  must 
appear  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  £he  fire- 
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During  the  month  of  Ramadan^  which 
is  the  Mohammedan  Lent,  the  Moslem  is 
fOTbidden  to  take  food  or  drink,  to  smoke 
or  snuff,  fh>m  sunrise  to  sunset;  on  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  a  cannon  is  fired,  and  then 
commences  a  scene  of  revelry ;  the  mosques 
and  coffee-houses  are  open,  the  minarets 
illuminated,  and  the  faithful  drink,  smoke, 
and  carouse  in  their  quiet  way  until  morn- 
ing. The  Bmram^  which  succeeds  the 
Ramadan,  lasts  three  days,  and  is  a  time 
for  unmixed  festivity;  every  Turk  dona 
his  holiday  attire,  and  general  hilarity  pre- 
vails. Seventy  days  after  this  comes  the 
Feast  of  Sacrifice,  or  Coorba»  Bairam, 
which  lasts  four  days,  on  which  occasion 
business  is  every  where  suspended,  and 
oxen  and  sheep  are  sacrificed  to  Allah  and 
the  Prophet. 

The  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  are  lined 
on  either  side  with  numerous  villages,  cas- 
tles, and  forts,  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  channel.  Taking  the  JSttmjMas 
shore,  and  passing  the  promontory  of  Top- 
Han&,  we  see  first  the  palace  of  Dolma- 
Baghtch^  and  the  palace  of  Beschidrtasche, 
the  latter  the  favorite  abode  of  the  sultans 
in  the  fine  season.  Orta-Keid  is  the  first 
stopping-place  of  the  steamers  making  this 
excursion.  It  is  a  large  village,  peopled 
with  Christians  and  Jews.  The  prindpal 
buildings  are  the  palace  of  Riza  Pacha  and 
the  mosque  of  the  Sultana  Valide,  a  square 
edifice  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  deco- 
rated with  Corinthian  columns.  At  a  lit- 
tle distance  fhmi  the  town,  along  the  shore, 
is  the  palace  of  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha,  brotli- 
er-in-law  of  the  sultan. 

Kouron'Sckechme,  Here  Medea  landed 
with  Jason,  on  his  return  firom  Colchis,  and 
planted  a  laurel- tree.  Constantine  also 
built  a  church  here  in  honor  of  Michael 
the  Archangel.  In  the  fifth  century  Sim- 
eon the  Stylite  caused  his  pillar  to  be 
erected  here,  upon  which  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  We  next  pass 
Amaout-Keni,  a  small  village  inhabited 
by  Greeks. 

Bebek  is  situated  on  one  of  the  prettiest 
bays  of  the  Bosphorus.  Here  is  a  summer 
pavilion  of  the  sultan,  with  mosque  and 
baths ;  also  the  Kiosk  of  the  Conferences, 
the  biscuit  mann&ctory  of  the  fleet,  and 
an  American  Protestant  school.  Between 
Bebek  and  Roumili  Kissar  is  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  channel.     The  current  is  very 
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■wift,  and  is  called  by  the  Turks  CkHtan 
Akmdid  (Satan's  cmrent). 

JdmmiU  K%$$ar  (the  Castle  of  Europe) 
was  built  hy  Mohammed  II.  in  1461,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  Con- 
stantine  PaliBologiis,  emperor  of  the  East, 
who  foresaw  in  its  completion  the  fall  of 
his  capital  and  empire.  One  tbonsand 
masons  were  employed  in  its  oonstmction, 
each  of  whom  was  assisted  by  two  woi^- 
men.  A  measure  of  two  cnbits  was  marked 
for  their  daily  task,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  was  twenty-two  feet  Mohammed 
hioMdfpressed  and  directed  the  woric  The 
whole  was  finished  in  three  months.  The 
towers  were  armed  with  enormoos  cannon, 
which  shot  Ibrth  ballets  of  marble  against 
the  city.  Immediately  on  its  completion 
Mohammed  began  the  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

BaUo'Limam,  Here  stands  the  palace 
of  Reschid  Pacha,  now  belonging  to  his 
000,  Etham  Pacha.  Here  were  signed  the 
treaty  of  commerce  of  1888,  the  treaty  of 
the  Fhre  Powers  in  1841,  axid  the  conTen- 
tion  in  1849  relative  to  the  Principalities 
of  the  Danube. 

Sterna  was  called  by  the  ancients  Stenos, 
Leothenius,  and  Soathenius,  and  was  the 
scene  of  many  nautical  fights  and  enter- 
prises. It  was  occupied  in  712  by  the 
Bulgarians,  who  menaced  in  their  incur- 
8k>ns  the  Eastern  Empire.  Yeni^Kem  lies 
fitfther  on ;  the  situation  and  surroundings 
are  very  lovely. 

Thenqria  (health)  deserves  its  name  firom 
the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  It  was  for- 
merly called  PharmateUij  ftrom  the  poison 
thrown  on  the  coast  by  Medea  when  in  pur- 
suit of  Jason.  This  place  has  been  the  wit- 
ness of  many  fights  between  the  Venetians 
and  Qenoese.  The  shore  is  lined  with 
caf(^  hotels,  summer-houses,  and  gardens. 
The  French  and  English  embassadors  have 
each  a  summer-palace  here.  The  palace  of 
the  French  embassy  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Prince  Ypsilanti,  but  was  confiscated  by 
Sultan  Selim  III.,  and  presented  to  France 
daring  the  mission  of  the  Mar^chal  Sebas- 
tiani. 

Buyuh-Ikre  is  so  named  firom  the  great 
valley  which  stretches  several  miles  in- 
land. It  is  the  last  stopping-place  of  the 
steamers  making  the  excursion  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and  just  befbre  arriving  we  first  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  Black  Sea.    l3u}'uk-I>crc 


is  one  of  the  most  charming  summep>resi« 
deuces  to  be  found  in  Turkey ;  many  rich 
merchants  of  Constantinc^le  have  their 
country-houses  here,  going  to  the  dty  in 
the  morning  and  returning  in  the  evening. 
The  palace  of  the  Russian  embassy  is  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  favorite  promenade  of  the  people  is  in 
the  great  valley.  Here  stands  a  group  of 
seven  plantains,  called  the  Seven  Brothers. 
One  is  called  the  plantain  of  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon,  a  tradition  existing  that  Godfrey 
and  his  army  encamped  here  in  1096.  This, 
however,  is  refuted  by  the  writings  of  Anna 
Comnena.  An  excmrsion  is  often  made  by 
travelers  from  Buyuk-Dere  to  Bagdich^ 
Keid  and  Belgrade,  The  former  is  located  on 
the  summit  of  a  range  of  hills  surrounding 
the  great  valley  of  Buyuk-Dere.  The  grand 
aqueduct  of  Mahmoud  I.  closes  in  the  val- 
ley. This  aqueduct  was  built  in  1782,  and 
furnishes  water  to  Pera,  Galata,  and  Be- 
sdiik-Tasch.  About  four  miles  farther  in- 
land is  Belffr€uky  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  dense  forest  17  miles  in  circumference. 
The  supply  of  water  to  the  reservoir  of  the 
capital  depends  upon  the  preservation  of 
these  woods,  and  there  is  consequently  a 
guard  stationed  here  to  protect  them  and 
the  aqueduct  from  damage.  The  village 
of  Belgrade  was  called  Petra  in  the  time 
of  the  Byzantines.  It  is  a  pleasant  place 
of  residence  during  the  spring  of  the  year, 
but  in  summer  the  mists  rising  from  the 
forest  render  it  unhealthy. 

BowmU-'Fener  marks  the  limits  of  the 
Bosphorus.  The  three  promontories  which 
terminate  the  European  shore  have  large 
batteries  to  protect  the  entrance  of  ^o 
channel.  Opposite  them  are  the  Cyanean 
Rocks,  or  the  Symplegades,  so  called  from 
their  supposed  mobili^.  This  idea  prdba- 
bly  arose  from  their  disappearing  in  stormy 
weather.     Returning  by  the 

AeicUie  Shore,  the  fortress  of  Biva  stands 
atthe  entrance  of  tlie  Bosphorus,  and  servep, 
like  Kila,  opposite,  to  protect  the  channel. 
FcmaraH  and  Poirae  are  next  passed :  the 
latter  fortress  stands  opposite  that  of  Ka- 
ribdsche,  on  the  European  shore.  Fii- 
Bowmcuy  or  the  Elephant  Cape,  is  also 
fortified. 

Anadouli'Kavak. — This  village  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  promontory  Hieron,  which 
owes  its  name  to  the  temple  of  the  Twelve 
Gods,  to  whom  the  Argivo  Phrygos,  and 
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afterward  Jason,  on  his  return  from  Col- 
chis, erected  altars  and  oflfered  sacrifices. 
The  GkaU'i  MowUam  is  the  highest  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphoms,  and  rises  680  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  called 
louchc^Dagk  by  the  Turks,  and  at  the  foot 
diverges  into  two  capes,  separated  by  the 
little  Bay  of  Anumr  lerij  which  lies  oppo- 
site the  Gulf  of  Buyuk-Dere.  On  the 
mountains  are  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Pantaloon,  built  by  Justinian ;  also  the 
tomb  of  Joshua  (?)  as  shown  by  the  Turks. 
Some  distance  along  the  shore  lies  Hotm- 
kiar-'IsheknL  This  has  always  been  a  £»- 
vorite  residence  of  Uie  sultans.  Moham- 
med II.  here  built  a  kiosk,  and  Soliman  the 
Magnificent  a  palace,  which  was  again  re- 
built by  Mahmond  I.,  in  1746.  The  pres- 
ent kiosk  was  built  and  offered  to  the  sul- 
tan by  Mehemet  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt.  It 
is  said  to  have  cost  six  million  francs.  In 
1888  a  Russian  army  encamped  in  the  val- 
ley; and  on  June  26th  the  famous  treaty 
of  Hounkiar-Iskelessi  was  signed,  which 
closed  the  Dardanelles  to  foreign  fleets. 

Continuing  along  the  shore,  we  come  to 
the  village  of  Bey-Kos,  which  stands  on 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  This  gulf  was 
formerly  called  the  Bay  of  Amycus :  here 
the  king  of  the  Bebryces  was  slain  by  Pol- 
lux  on  the  return  of  the  Argonantic  expe- 
dition. A  laurel,  planted  at  the  place  of 
his  defeat,  had  the  singular  effect  of  ren- 
dering insensible  those  who  gathered  its 
branches. 

The  bay  of  Bey-Kos  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  swordfish ;  they  have  now, 
however,  entirely  disappearad  from  the 
Bosphoms.  Continuing  along  the  coast, 
we  pass  Indfir^Kwiy  IckSboukUm^  and  Kcen^ 
tidjej  the  bloody  village.  Here  is  a  fine 
kiosk  erected  by  Mehemet  Ali.  A nadouU^ 
Hisaar  (the  castle  of  Ana)  lies  opposite 
Roumili-Hissar,  and,  like  that  fortress, 
was  built  by  Mohammed  II.  It  is  now  in 
ruins,  and  presents  nothing  to  the  view 
but  four  dismantled  towers.  The  Sweet 
Wattrt  of  Ana  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing spots  on  the  Bosphoms.  Here  the 
lovely  beauties  of  the  harem  eome  to  pass 
the  summer  months.  In  the  centre  of  the 
promenade  is  a  large  white  marble  foun- 
tain, covered  with  inscriptions  in  letters  of 
gold,  covered  by  a  large  projecting  roof, 
and  little  domes  surm<Minted  by  crescents. 
Kandiii  derives  its  name  from  the  light- 
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house  which  crowns  the  hUl  lii^adioh  abora 
the  village. 

KouUeU, — Hero  Soliman  lay  hid  during 
three  years  from  his  £&ther  Selim  I.,  who 
had  condemned  him  to  death.  Tcka^d' 
Kern  is  so  called  from  the  old  anchor  found 
on  the  shore  by  Mohammed  II.  Be^flarb^ 
Kern,  a  large  village  with  s  magnificent 
palace,  fini^ied  in  1867.  At  IsUufro§  is  a 
very  pretty  mosque  with  two  miBants, 
formerly  a  Greek  church. 

Kounffowugottk  is  the  last  stopping-place 
on  the  Asiatic  coast  before  arriving  at  Scu- 
tari. Satkuri  is  regarded  as  a  suburb  of 
the  Turidsh  capital,  although  the  aim  of 
the  sea  is  nearly  a  mile  wide  which  flows 
between  them.  This  is  the  starting-point 
of  the  roads  leading  to  the  Asiatic  proT« 
inces  of  the  empire.  It  has  eight  moaqnea, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Bugt/k-^aMu 
and  the  Motque  of  the  Sultana  VaMde,  The 
latter  eqjoys  the  privilege  of  being  illumi- 
nated during  the  ni^^ts  of  Ramadan,  like 
the  imperial  mosques  in  Constantiiiople. 
The  cemetery  of  Scutari  is  one  of  the 
largest  In  the  East  It  is  an  immense  wood 
of  cypress-trees,  crossed  by  large  alkys, 
which  extend  nearly  three  miles.  The 
soil  of  Scutari  is  considered  as  sacred 
ground.  Here  the  Ottoman  dynasty  was 
founded,  and  from  here  Islamism  spread  it- 
self in  Europe.  Many  illustrious  men  hare 
therefore  desired  to  be  buried  in  this  eem- 
eteiy.  One  tomb  attracts  particular  at- 
tention ;  it  is  a  dome  sustained  by  six  mar- 
ble columns,  and  marks  the  place  where 
the  Sultan  Mahmond  buried  his  favorite 
horse.  The  Convent  of  the  Rufai,  or  howl- 
ing dervishes,  should  be  visited  by  the  trav- 
eler, their  manner  of  worship  being  vay 
novel  and  interesting. 

Steamers  leave  Constantinople  weekly 
for  the  Danube,  Salonica,  Varna,  Odessa, 
Trebiaond,  MarsdUes,  and  the  Syrian  coast. 

Travelers  wishing  to  go  up  the  Danube 
taketheAustrian  Lloyds  steamers  to  Varna, 
and  then  go  by  rail  to  Autalai,  where  they 
join  the  mail  steamer,  and  proceed  up  the 
Danube  to  Basiasch.  Here  they  may  take 
the  railroad  to  Pesth  and  Vienna,  or  con- 
tinue on  the  Danube  as  far  as  Pesth. 

To  visit  the  Crimea  you  must  go  by  the 
way  of  Odessa,  taking  a  weekly  steamer 
fh>m  thence  to  Sebastopol.  Vitty  doUan 
will  be  sufiicient  to  pay  the  passage  both 
ways;  and  the  different  battle -fidds,  as 
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well  AS  the  ancient  caves  of  the  Crimea, 

are  well  worth  a  Tisit    The  English  hare 

left  there  two  monuments  of  their  nation- 
ality— a  splendid  macadamised  toad  from 
^diaidaTa  to  Sebastopol,  thflf  only  one  in 

the  co«nti7,  and  an  immense  pyramid  of 

bioken  porter-bottles,  solidified  in  such  a 

manner  by  the  weather  that  hs  perpetuity 

is  likely  to  riral  the  Pyramids  of  Sgjrpt 
From  Omtttmtmople  to  Qmoa,  ct^  Athens, 

the  time  is  eight  days..  Fare,  600  fir.  =$100. 

To  Athens,  41  hoois:  this  fSsre  varies  con- 

siderahly. 
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THE  ISLES  OF  GREECE. 

After  passfaig  through  the  Dardanelles, 
or  Hellespont,  we  are  again  among  the 
'*  Isles  of  Greece,*'  ao  beautiAilly  described 
by  Bytcitk  in  the  following  verses,  which 
we  quote  in  ftall,  as  no  description  we  could 
give  would  so  well  while  away  the  hours  as 
we  pass  between  them : 

"TbeialesofGreeee,  theiBleeofOxeeee,    « 
Where  bumiog  Sap|^  loved  and  sung, 

Where  grew  the  arti  of  war  and  peace, 
Where  Deloe  roie  and  PhoBbiu  ■pmi«; 

Eternal  iummer  gUda  them  yet, 

But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

^The  Sdan  and  the  Telan  muse. 
The  hero*s  haro,  the  lovw^ute, 
Have  found  the  ftune  yoor  shores  reftise : 

Their  place  offairth  alone  is  mute; 
To  sonnds  vhich  echo  farther  rat 
Than  your  sires*  *  Islands  of  the  Blest* 

**  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 

And  Blarathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

And,  mnslng  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dreamt  that  Greece  might  still  be  firee ; 
For,  standhig  on  the  Fenian^s  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

'^  A  khw  sat  en  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o*er  sea-bom  Salamls, 
And  ships  bv  thousands  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations—all  were  hisi 
He  ooonted  them  at  break  of  day. 
And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they  f 

**  And  where  are  they  f  and  where  art  thou, 
My  country  ?    On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lav  Is  tuneless  now— 

The  heroic  boaom  beats  no  more! 
And  most  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 
Degenerate  into  hands  1|^  mhie? 

''*TiB  iometUag  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  linked  among  a  fettered  race. 
To  feel  at  least  a  patriots  shame. 
Even  as  I  sing,  sufltase  my  tux ; 
For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  f;^    , 
For  Greeks  a  blush— for  Greece  a  tear. 

**  Must  iM  hot  weep  o'er  days  more  Meet  f 
Must  IM  but  blush?    Our  fathers  bled. 
Aa 


Earth,  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dMd  I 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopybe! 

*«WhatI  snent  still,  and  sUent  all? 

Aht  no;  thevoleesofthedead 
Sound  Uke  a  distant  torrent's  fall. 

And  answer,  *  Let  one  living  head. 
But  one  arise— we  come,  we  come! 
*Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb.* 

^  In  vain.  In  vain :'  strike  other  chords; 
Fill  high  the  cop  with  Samian  wine* 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hoiil:«^ 
And  shed  the  blood  of  Sdo'a  vlnel 
Hark!  rising  to  the  igi»cule  call— 
Uow  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal! 

•*  You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, 
Where  is  the  Fynrhic  phalanx  gone? 
Of  two  sneh  lessons,  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one? 
You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave— 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave? 

**  Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Sandan  wine! 
We  will  not  think  of  themes  Uke  thesel 
It  made  Anaoreon's  song  divine ; 

Uo  served— but  served  Polycrates— 
A  tyrant;  but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

^^  The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  flreedam*s  best  and  biavest  fHead : 
That  tyrant  was  Mlltiades! 

Ofal  that  the  present  hour  could  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  I 
Sucli  (ihalns  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

•«  Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samlan  wine  I 
On  Soirs  rode  and  Perga's  shore. 
Exists  the  remnants  oi  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 
And  there  perhaps  some  seed  is  sown 
The  Ileraeleidan  Mood  might  own. 

^  Trust  not  for  ft«edom  to  the  Franks-^ 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  seUs. 
In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks. 
The  oolv  hope  of  courage  dwells : 
But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  firaud 
Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

«*  Fm  high  the  bowl  with  Samlan  wino! 
Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade— 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine; 
But,  gadng  on  each  glowing  maid. 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

^  Place  me  on  Suniam's  marbled  steep. 

Whore  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 
Minr  hear  oar  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 

Tliere,  swan-Uke,  let  me  sing  and  die : 
A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine- 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samlan  wine!** 

The  French  steamers  remain  generally 
at  Pirseus,  the  sea-port  of  Athens,  four  or 
five  hours — sufficient  time  to  examine  tho 
ruins  of  tho  Acropolis.  There  is  little  else 
to  be  seen  at  Athens.  If  you  have  time, 
you  can  remain  one  week,  until  the  next 
boat  kTtiveB, 
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The  limits  of  ancient  Greece  were  much 
more  extensive  than  that  of  the  modern 
kingdom.  The  greatest  extent  of  the 
Greek  main  Und  from  north  to  south  is 
little  more  than  200  miles,  and  from  east  to 
west  only  165.  Including  the  numerous 
islands  it  embraces,  the  total  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  19,946  square  miles,  or  about 
the  size  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
It  is  divided  into  four  portions,  Northern 
Greece,  the  Morea,  the  Grecian  Islands, 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  latter  were 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
in  1864.  The  first  is  that  portion  which 
lies  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  sur- 
face  of  the  whole  is  generally  mountainous. 
The  climate  is  usually  warm  and  delight- 
ful ;  its  clear  and  cloudless  sky  has  been 
much  celebrated,  and  the  perfect  transpa- 
rency of  the  atmosphere  helps  to  display 
the  natural  objects  of  its  scenery  in  their 
highest  beauty. 

On  the  plains  near  the  coast  snow  is  sel- 
dom seen,  and  the  winters  are  mostly  of 
short  duration.  In  the  centre  of  the  Mo- 
rea snow  generally  lies  on  the  ground  for 
several  weeks.  For  a  few  weeks  in  Feb- 
ruar}'  the  rains  &11,  after  which  time  spring 
commences.  Early  in  March  the  vine  and 
olives  bud,  and  in  Bfay  the  com  is  reaped. 
The  olive  is  distinguished  for  its  superior 
excellence,  and  the  orange,  lemon,  citron, 
fig,  banana,  and  water-melon  afford  the 
richest  fruit. 

Bees  are  abundant  in  Greece,  and  the 
produce  of  honey  is  very  great. 

The  Greek  nation  boasts  of  the  highest 
antiquity ;  the  cities  of  Argos,  Thebes, 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth,  claim  to  have 
been  founded  nearly  200  B.C.  The  first 
constitution  of  Greek  cities  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  exact  history,  but  monarchy  seems 
to  have  been  the  earliest  form. 

<'  The  civil  polity  of  SparU  and  Athens, 
whose  governing  power  began  to  lessen 
the  influence  of  other  states,  was  most 
successful  in  calling  forth  the  public  en- 
ergies, and  making  small  means  produce 
great  results.  The  progress  of  militafr 
knowledge  and  of  the  more  refined  aru 
was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  politics. 
Most  departments  of  science  and  the  fine 
arts,  pursued  with  impatient  zeal  by  the 
highly  sensitive  Greeks,  were  carried  by 
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them  to  a  higher  pitch  of  perfection  than 
elsewhere  in  ancient^  and,  in  bodm  reepectSy 
in  modem  times;  and  their  commerce,  otm- 
ducted  by  means  of  their  colonies  on  the 
Black  S«^  and  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Sic- 
Hy,  and  Gaul,  was  extensiTC  and  import- 
ant. 

*'  The  pride,  activity,  and  enterpriBC  of 
the  Greeks,  and,  above  all,  their  love  of 
liberty^,  bore  them  triumphantly  tiirongli 
all  the  difficulties  of  tlie  FersiaD  war  (dosed 
B.C.  491);  and  the  same  featnres  of  char- 
acter, differently  developed,  involved  them 
in  intestine  feuds.  The  Peloponnesian 
War,  which  lasted  nearly  thirty  years 
(B.C.  481-404),  by  destroying  their  union 
and  exhausting  their  strength^  paved  the 
way  for  their  subjugation  by  Philip  of  Mao- 
edon,  who  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Ch9- 
ronea,B.C.838.  The  brilliant  conquests  of 
Alexander  engaged  tliem  for  a  lew  years; 
but  their  courage  was  now  enervated,  and 
their  love  of  liberty  all  but  extinguished. 
The  Achiean  league  proved  a  vain  defense 
against  the  power  of  Maoedon ;  and  when 
this  kingdom  fell,  Greece  was  whdly  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  arms  of  Rome.  The 
contest  was  brief,  and  ended  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Corinth,  146  B.C.,  from  which  time, 
during  1850  years,  it  continued  to  be  either 
really  or  nominally  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Literature  and  the  arts,  long  on 
the  decline,  were  at  last  destroyed  by  Jus- 
tinian, who  closed  the  schools  of  Athens. 

*'  Alaric  the  Goth  invaded  the  conntrv 
in  the  year  400,  followed  by  Genseric  and 
Zaber-Khan  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and 
by  the  NOTmans  in  the  eleventh  century. 
After  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantino- 
ple in  1204,  Greece  was  parted  into  feudal 
principalities,  and  governed  by  a  variety 
of  Norman,  Venetian,  and  Prankish  no- 
bles ;  but  in  1261,  with  the  exceptk>n  of 
Athens  and  Nauplia,  it  was  reunited  to  the 
Greek  empire  by  Michael  Palaeologus.  In 
1488  it  was  invaded  by  the  Turks,  who 
finally  conquered  it  in  1481.  The  Vene- 
tians, however,  were  not  disposed  to  sllow 
its  new  masterg  quiet  possession,  and  the 
country  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  was  the  theatre  of  obsti- 
nate wars,  which  continued  till  the  tresty 
of  Passarovitz  in  1718  confirmed  the  Torla 
in  their  conquests.  With  the  exception 
of  Maina,  the  whole  counfay  remained  un- 
der their  despotic  sway  till  1821,  when  the 
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Greeks  onoe  more  awoke  from  their  pro- 
tracted lethargy,  and  assorted  their  claims 
to  a  national  existence  and  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  land  possessed  and  ennobled  by 
their  ancestors.  The  heads  of  the  nobler 
fSuniUes  and  othcn  interested  in  the  re- 
generation of  their  comitiy  formed  a  Ae- 
ieiria  for  concerting  patriotic  measmres, 
and  in  1821  Ypsilanti  proclaimed  that 
Greece  had  UirowB  olTlfae  jnHm  niTxakttf, 
TlM  ruToIiition  broke  out  simnltaneonsly 
in  Greece  and  Wallachia,  and  was  con- 
tinned  with  Tarions  success  and  much 
bloodshed  till  the  great  European  poweis 
interfered,  and  the  battle  of  Nayailno 
(Oct.  20, 1827)  insured  the  independence 
of  Greece,  which  was  relnetantly  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Porte  in  the  treaty-  of  Adria- 
nople,  1829.  The  provisioBal  government 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  doihiig  the  rev- 
olutionary struggle  was  agitated  by  dis- 
contents and  jealousies,  and  the  prerident, 
Cotmt  Capo  d'Istrias,  was  assassinated  in 
1881."  The  allied  powers,  baring  pre. 
yfeusly  determined  on  erecting  Greece  into 
a  monarchy,  offered  the  crown  to  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saze-Coburg  (now  King  of  Bel- 
gium), who  declined  it ;  finally  it  was  con- 
fBrred  on  Otho,  younger  son  of  the  King  of 
Bayarla,  since  dethroned. 

It  was  omsred,  in  1888,  to  Prince  Wil- 
liam of  Denmark,  who  ascended  the  throne 
October  81,  withthetitleof  George  I.  The 
present  goTemment  of  Greece  is  a  consti- 
tutional and  hereditaiy  monarchy.  The 
legisIatiTe  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
king,  the  senate,  and  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. The  person  of  the  king  is  inviolable ; 
his  ministers  are  responsible.  The  right 
of  vote  begins  at  the  age  of  25,  and  at  80 
the  electors  are  eligible  for  election.  The 
deputies  are  chosen  for  three  years^  but  the 
senators  are  appointed  fbr  ll£s  by  the  king. 
They  must,  however,  have  attained  the 
age  of  40.  The  populatioa  of  Greece,  in- 
clndmg  the  Ionian  Islands,  is  1,848,622. 
That  of  Athens,  with  its  harbor,  Pimus,  is 
£0,798.  The  army  amounts  to  81,800  men, 
viz.,  14,800  regular  troops,  and  17,000  ir- 
regular. Navy,  86  vessels,  184  cannon, 
and  1840  men. 

Money  is  kept  in  drachmas,  piastre^, 
and  paras;  40  paras=l  piastre=:6  cents 
U.S.;  1  drachina=17  cents  U. S.  There 
are  gold  coins  of  10,  20,  40,  and  50  drach- 
mas. 


The  Greeks  are  an  active,  hardy,  aad 
brave  race,  ingenious,  loquacious,  and  live- 
ly. They  are  generally  above  the  aver- 
age height,  and  well  shaped ;  features  reg- 
ular and  expressive;  eyes  large,  dark, 
and  animated ;  complexion  olive,  and  hair 
long. 

Mr.  Hope  sajrs,  **  The  cimiplelion  of  the 
modem  Greek  may  receive  a  different  cast 
fhNB  diflbrent  surrounding  objects.  The 
core  is  still  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Peri- 
des.  Credulity,  versatility,  and  the  thirst 
for  distinction  from  the  eariiesi  periods 
formed,  still  form,  and  ever  ,will  form  the 
basis  of  the  Greek  character. 

*'When  patriotism,  public  spirit,  and 
pre-eminence  in  arts,  science,  literature, 
and  warfare  were  the  road  to  distinction, 
the  Greeks  shone  the  first  of  patriots,  of 
heroes,  of  painters,  of  poets,  and  of  philoso- 
phers. Now  that  craft  and  subtlety,  ad- 
ulation and  intrigue,  are  the  only  paths  to 
greatness,  the  same  Greeks  are — ^wbat  yon 
see  them." 

Travelers  generally  land  at  Pinras,  the 
port  of  Athens,  which  is  about  six  miles 
distant,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  city. 
The  price  of  a  boat  to  take  you  and  your 
baggage  fh>m  the  steamer  is  about  1  drach- 
ma. A  little  west  of  Pireus,  near  the  sea- 
shore, the  throne  of  Xerxes  was  erected, 
that  he  might  watch  the  progress  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  Here  he  sat  and  saw 
the  defeat  of  his  fleet.  The  macadamized 
road  to  Athens  follows  the  line  of  the  most 
eastern  of  the  long  walb  erected  by  Themis- 
todes,  remains  of  which  are  still  visiUe. 
Since  January,  1889,  a  raH-road  has  been 
open  from  Pineus  to  Athens,  which  is  the 
first  ever  constructed  on  the  soil  of  Greece. 

The  city  of  Aliens  owes  its  celebrity  en- 
tirely to  its  ancient,  greatness  and  the  nu- 
merous remains  of  its  former  works  of  art. 
The  modem  city  presents  very  little  of  in- 
terest. The  surrounding  scenery  is  love- 
ly, and  the  dhnate  ddightftil,  but  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  with  mean 
and  badiy-bitlt  houses.  The  principal  ho- 
tels are  the  Gramh  Breiaffne  and  jyAnfle^ 
ierrf.  The  palace  of  the  king  is  the  prin- 
cipal modem  edifice.  It  was  begun  in  1886, 
and  finished  in  1848.  It  is  a  large  quad- 
rangular building,  heavy  and  monotonoua 
in  style.  The  southern  side,  with  an  Ionic 
portico,  presents  the  best  appearance.  The 
rooms  are  but  poorly  decorated ;  the  ball^ 
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room  is  the  best,  adorned  with  rtoccoes  and 
arabeaqoea  in  the  Pompeian  style.  The 
nniyenity,  built  in  1887  bj  Mr.  Hansen,  a 
Danirii  architect,  is  the  finest  modem  build- 
ing in  Athens. 

The  Acropolis,  or  citadel,  crowns  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  which  rises  abrupt- 
ly out  of  the  plain  in  tiie  midst  of  the  city. 
It  has  been  a  fortress  from  the  earliest 
ages;  it  t\bm  160  feet-  The  walls,  which 
are  built  on  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular 
lock,  Ibrm  a  drcuit  of  nearly  7000  feet. 
They  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  were 
built  partly  by  the  Pelagiuis,  by  Themis- 
tocles  and  Cymon,  by  Valerian,  and  lat- 
terly by  the  Turks  and  Venetians.  A  mar- 
ble staircase  leads  up  to 

The  PrcpjfloBC^ike  entrance  to  the  Acrop- 
olis. The  Propylca  were  commenced  487 
B.C.,  and  finished  in  ftye  years.  They  re- 
mained in  almost  perfect  preserration  un- 
til the  fourteenth  century.  This  gateway 
was  of  the  Doric  order;  its  centnd  pedi- 
ment was  supported  by  six  fluted  marble 
columns,  5  feet  in  diameter  by  29  in  height. 
To-day  but  two  of  the  six  columns  have 
their  capitals;  these,  however,  equal  in 
beauty  those  of  the  Parthenon.  The  flvo 
portals  still  remain ;  the  one  in  the  centre 
is  a  third  higlier  and  larger  than  the  oth- 
ers. Of  the  two  wings  of  this  &9ade,  but 
one  remains  on  the  left.  This  is  the  JHna- 
cotheea,  supposed  to  be  the  same  described 
by  Pansanias.  It  serves  as  a  museum  for 
all  the  statues,  inscriptions,  or  other  antiq- 
uities found  in  the  Acropolis.  Near  the 
PropylflBa  stood  the  celebrated  colossal 
atatue  of  Minerva,  executed  by  Phidias 
after  tiie  battle  of  Marathon,  the  height  of 
which  was  ^  feet. 

The  Teu^  nf  Vieioiy,  witiktna  wingt^ 
stands  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  into  Uie 
Acropolis.  TUi  temple  seems  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Perides,  and  was  probably 
greeted  by  G3rmon.  It  was  demoUsbed  by 
the  Turks  in  1687,  iriien  besieged  by  the 
Venetians,  for  the  purpose  of  canstruetmg 
a  battery.  It  was  vestoied  during  the 
reign  of  King  Otho,  par^  by  the  goven»- 
mont,  and  partly  wiUi  ftuda  subscribed  in 
England.  Four  pieces  of  the  frieze  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

On  the  platform  of  the  Acropolis  were 
several  temples  and  statues  dedicated  to 
different  gods,  which  have  now  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared.  Fragments  lie  scat- 
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tared  in  every  direction,  and  are  being  col- 
lected into  the  Pinacotheca  by  the  ArchiB- 
dogical  Society  of  Athens. 

The  Parikmon  was  built  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pericles.  The  exact  year 
in  which  it  was  b^un  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  finished  486  B.C.  It  was  280  feet 
long  by  100  wide,  and  sufficient  now  re- 
mains to  fill  the  spectator  with  astonish- 
ment and  awe.  llie  cost  of  the  building 
was  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars.  The 
cella,  or  walls  of  the  principal  building, 
were  surrounded  with  a  peristyle  contain- 
ing 48  white  marble  columns  of  the  Doric 
order.  These  columns  were  6  feet  2  incb- 
ea  at  the  base,  and  84  feet  high.  At  both 
ends  of  the  oella  was  a  vestibule  raised  two 
steps  above  the  platform,  supported  by  six 
columns  each.  The  edifice  was  divided 
into  two  apartments,  the  smaller  of  the 
two,  called  the  opisthodome,  being  68  feet 
broad  and  42  deep,  the  ceiling  of  which 
was  supported  by  four  columns.  Here  was 
kept  the  public  treasure.  The  other  di- 
vision was  100  feet  deq>  by  68  broad ;  the 
ceiling  was  supported  by  16  oolumns,  the 
whole  material  being  of  the  finest  white 
marble.  This  portion  of  the  building  was 
called  the  cella,  and  was  so  completely  de- 
stroyed that  for  a  long  time  the  disposition 
of  tiie  interior  was  unknown.  The  cele- 
brated friese  of  the  oella,  representing  in 
baa-reliefe  the  feces  of  the  gods,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  temple,  and  horse  and  char- 
iot races,  baa  been  transported  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  British  Museum.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  oella  stood  the  ookasal  statue 
of  Minerva,  covered  with  gold  and  ivory, 
the  Parthenon  being  dedicated  to  that  god- 
dess, who  was  the  tutelary  deity^  of  the 
Athenians. 

The  Parthenon  was  repaired  and  embel- 
lished by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  re- 
mained in  good  preservation  until  1687, 
during  tlie  Venetian  siege,  when  (he  ex- 
plosion of  a  powder  magaaine  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  building  tore  off  the  roof  and 
overtivew  a  great  part  of  the  temple.  Aft- 
er the  conquest  of  the  place,  the  deetmo- 
tkm  was  still  carried  on,  and  the  Doge 
Morosini  caused  the  horses  and  chariot  of 
Minerva,  admirably  preserved,  to  be  taken 
fh>m  the  pediment.  His  cider  was  so  bad- 
ly executed  that  the  whole  group  foil,  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  Tbo 
temple  has  also  greatly  suffered  in  mod- 
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ora  timeB  through  Lord  Elgin,  irho  oanied 
away  aboat  200  fbet  of  the  friese,  the  8tat> 
oee  fn>m  the  pediment,  and  every  thing 
upon  which  he  conld  lay  hia  hands — all 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  BritiBh  Mnseom. 

At  the  northeast  of  the  Parthenon  stood 
the  temple  of  the  Erechihekon,  dedicated  to 
the  joint  worship  of  Minerra  and  Neptone. 
It  is  a  rectangiilar  building,  90  fbet  long, 
supposed  to  haye  been  erected  daring  the 
time  of  Cymon  and  Pericles.  On  tlie 
northern  and  western  sides  are  portieoes 
supported  by  Ionic  columns ;  the  southern 
portico  is  supported  by  beautiful  fbmale 
figures  or  Cuyatides.  But  five  oolnttas 
now  remain  of  the  principal  or  western 
portico,  and  they  are  the  finest  tyjpe  ever 
seen  of  the  Ionic  order.  Of  the  portico  of 
the  Caryatides  but  three  oi  the  andent 
figures  remain;  the  others  have  been  re- 
stcnred.  The  whole  edifice  was  of  Pentelic 
marble^  with  a  ftieze  of  black  maible  of 
Elensis.  On  this  black  ground  were  bas- 
reliefs  in  polychrome,  fhigments  of  which 
have  been  found,  and  are  now  in  the  Pinar 
cotheca.  Part  of  the  roof  fell  in  during 
the  siege  of  Athens  in  1827.  The  saored 
olive-tree  grew  in  this  temple,  which  was 
produced  from  the  earth  by  Ifinerva  dnr> 
ing  her  contest  with  Neptune  fi>r  tiie  soil 
of  Attica.  It  was  burned  by  the  Persiims 
on  gaining  possession  of  the  temide,  but  it 
grew  an  arm's  length  in  a  single  night  on 
being  reconquered  by  the  Atlienians.  Ce- 
crops  is  alio  supposed  to  be  burled  in  the 
portico  of  the  Caryatides. 

The  Acropolis,  which  was  the  pride  of 
Greece,  the  perfection  of  all  art,  and  envy 
of  the  world,  had  four  distinct  characters, 
viz.,  the  fortress  of  the  city,  the  sacred 
shrine  for  all  oiforing,  the  treasury,  and 
the  museum  of  art  of  the  Athenian  people. 

A  short  distance  to  the  west  of  this  is 
the  ilriop^^itf,  or  Mars*  Hill,  of  still  great- 
er interest  to  the  Christian  student  as  the 
spot  from  which  the  Apostle  Paul  address- 
ed the  assembled  multitude  of  ancient  Ath- 
ens. On  the  eastern  end  was  situated  the 
celebrated  Court,  of  the  Areopagus,  the 
highest  judicial  court  of  Athens,  whose  ex- 
istence is  dated  from  the  time  of  Cccrops. 
According  to  fable.  Mars  himself  was 
judged  here  for  the  murder  of  Alirothius, 
son  of  Neptune.  The  judges  were  taken 
from  the  best  fomilies  in  Athens,  and  ap- 
pointed for  life.    The  tribunal  assembled 


during  the  night.  Here  Socrates  was  tried 
for  theism. 

The  first  hill  to  the  southwest  of  the  Are- 
opagus Is  the  PnffXj  where  the  citizens  met 
to  decide  all  great  questioils  of  the  day, 
such  as  peace  and  war.  The  Bema  is  the 
stone  pulpit  whence  the  orator  harangued 
the  people,  which,  together  with  the  steps 
leading  to  it  and  the  surrounding  seats,  is 
cut  in  the  solid  rock.  This  pulpit  is  turned 
from  the  sea,  and  therefore  is  not  the  trib- 
une of  Themistooles,  Pericles,  and  Aldbia- 
des,  which  Plutarch  distinctly  informs  us 
looked  toward  the  sea. 

Among  the  relics  yet  remaining  in 
Athens  are :  The  Tower  of  (he  Wtnds^  or 
the  water-clock  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes, 
is  an  octagonal  tower  situated  at  the  foot 
at  the  Acropolis.  Its  eight  sides  fiice  in 
the  direction  of  the  ei^t  winds  into  which 
the  Athenian  compass  is  divided.  The 
symbolical  figures  of  the  difierent  winds 
are  sculptured  on  the  fHeze.  Above  the 
figures  on  each  side  was  a  sun-dial.  The 
summit  of  the  tower  was  ornamented  with 
a  Triton  in  bionse,  mounted  on  a  pivot,  and 
turning  with  the  wind.  The  water-clock 
of  Andronicus  within  the  tower  was  sup- 
plied from,  the  fountain  of  the  Acropolis  by 
an  aqueduct. 

The  LcmUm  of  Dtmoiikenet  Is  a  small 
dnmlar  building  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
constructed  in  white  marble.  Six  fluted 
columns  support  a  beautifully  ornamented 
fHeae,  the  bas-reliefs  of  which  have  been 
lately  mnch  injured.  Tliis  building  now 
bears  the  name  of  the  Choragic  Monument 
of  Ljftierates,  and  is  the  only  remaining 
tem]^  of  the  series  that  ornamented  the 
Street  of  Tripods. 

The  ^rcA  of  Hadrian  stood  between  old 
Athens  (the  city  ot  Theseus)  and  new 
Athens  (the  dty  of  Hadrian).  It  is  buUt 
of  PenteUc  marble,  and  is  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  but  It  Is  of  a  style  so  peculiar  as  to 
induce  many  to  believe  that  the  arch  was 
not  built  by  the  emperor,  whose  good  taste 
is  well  known,  but  by  the  Athenians  in  his 
honor. 

The  Temple  qfJvpUer  Olympus  stood  in 
the  new  city,  or  Hadrianopolis.  It  was 
begun  by  Pisistratus  &S0  B.C.,  and  contin- 
ued by  his  son,  but  after  their  expulsion 
the  works  were  suspended  nearly  400  years. 
It  was  continued  at  different  times,  but  was 
not  completed  until  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
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(117-138  A.P.)*  According  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rose, the  temple  was  550  feet  long  by  170 
wide.  It  consisted  of  a  cella  surrounded 
by  a  peristyle,  witb  10  columns  on  the  front 
and  20  at  the  sides.  The  peristyle  was 
quadruple  at  the  pronaoe  and  posticum, 
and  .double  at  the  sides,  making  in  all  120 
columns.  Of  these  only.  16  remain;  they 
are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  above  60  feet 
in  height,  and  7  in  diameter.  A  great 
many  of  the  remains  of  this  enormous  tem- 
ple have  entirely  disappeared.  It  iras  prob- 
ably used  as  a  quarry  by  the  Athenians  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Prison  of  Socrates  is  the  name  giv- 
en to  several  small  dungeons  cut  in  the 
rock  at  the  foot  of  the  Museum  HilL  In 
one  of  them  Socrates  is  believed  to  have 
been  imprisoned,  and  to  have  drunk  the 
poisoned  cup ;  of  this,  however,  there  is  no 
proof. 

The  Theatre  ofBaochns  was  built  about 
500  B.C.  by  the  architects  Democrates  and 
Anaxagoras.  The  ranges  of  seats  for  the 
spectators  were  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hill 
of  the  Acropolis,  in  the  form  of  a  hemicy- 
cle.  The  stage  and  orchestra  were  built 
of  marble,  and  decorated  with  great  splen- 
dor. It  was  not  terminated  until  840  B.C., 
daring  the  administration  of  Lycurgus,  but 
it  had  long  served  for  the  representation 
of  the  works  of  iBschylus,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes.  Above  the  seats  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  below  the  wall  of  Cymon,  is  the 
entrance  to  a  small  cavern,  wUch  was  con- 
verted into  a  temple  by  Thrasyllus,  the 
victorious  choregus,  and  dedicated  to  Bac- 
chus. The  entrance  was  decorated  with  a 
portico  in  Pentelic  marble,  and  on  the  en- 
tablature was  a  colossal  statue  of  Bacchus, 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Temple  ofThe$eus  is  the  best  pre- 
served of  all  the  temples  of  Athens  or 
Greece,  and  even  of  those  that  remain  in 
Italy  and  Sicily.  It  was  built  by  Cymon, 
son  of  Miltiades,  to  receive  the  remidns  of 
Theseus,  which  he  had  found,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  an  oracle,  in  the  island  of  Scyros. 
It  is  a  peripteral  hexastyle,  with  6  columns 
on  each  front  and  13  on  the  sides.  The 
honors  of  this  temple  were  divided  with 
Hercules,  and  10  metopes  on  the  eastern 
facade  represent  the  exploits  of  that  hero, 
while  4  only  (those  on  the  sides)  are  devo- 
ted to  Theseus.  The  walls  and  84  columns 
of  the  Doric  order  still  remain.  This  bnUd- 
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ing  was  at  one  time  converted  into  a  churcli, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  George. 

If  remaining  any  time  at  Atfaem,  be  par- 
ticular to  make  the  Sscent  of  Mount  Lyea^ 
bettus,  and  to  visit  the  village  and  plain  of 
Marathon  and  the  quarries  of  Pentelicns. 

MowU  Ljfcabettut  is  the  peaked  summit, 
considerably  hi^ier  than  the  citadel,  on  the 
northeastern  side  of  the  cky.  This  hill  is 
called  by  the  modem  Greeks  the  Mountain 
of  St.  George,  fr<om  the  church  dedicated 
to  that  saint  which  erowns  the  svmmit. 
Lycabettus  Is  ibe  most  fkvorable  point  for 
studying  the  city  of  Athens  and  its  sur- 
roundings, and  for  tracing  the  boundasies 
of  the  ancient  dty;  the  view  obtained  is 
truly  superb. 

MowU  PmOeHcnt  rises  8600  £Mt  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  at  a  distance  of 
about  10  miles  frtrai  Athens.  The  princi- 
pal quarry  is  about  halfway  up  the  maon- 
tain,  and  the  traces  of  the  work  of  the  an- 
cient Athenians  are  plainly  visible.  Near 
the  quarry  is  a  grotto  of  stalactitea  abovt 
50  feet  high  and  90  deep;  at  the  entrance 
a  small  chapel  has  been  erected,  ornament- 
ed with  very  poor  paintings.  The  ascent 
of  the  mountain  requires  about  two  hours. 
The  view  obtained  troat  the  summit  is  in- 
teresting, both  from  the  immensity  of  the 
panorama  and  the  scenes  which  it  recalls. 

The  excursion  to  Marathon  may  be  made 
in.one  day  by  ordering  a  relay  of  horses  at 
Cephissia,  but  it  is  better  to  devote  two  for 
the  purpose,  taking  Mount  Penteliois  on 
the  way. 

We  refer  travelers  to  Dodwarth*s  AUiens 
for  fuller  particulars.  If  you  prefer  riding 
from  Athens  to  Pinens  instead  of  taking 
the  train,  be  particular  in  making  a  bar- 
gain for  a  carriage,  else  ^ou  will  be  awfai- 
dled.  A  Greek  hackman  is  worse  tlian  one 
of  New  Toric,  and  that  is  as  bad  as  the  law 
allows.  If  alone,  $1  is  sufficient  for  both 
ways ;  if  with  company,  say  four  persons, 
$1  60^  and  the  driver  will  be  well  paid. 

From  Firtau  to  Corimth  by  j£^mt,  EpU 
dawnu,  NempUa,  and  Argot,  The  islrad 
of  ^^Nia  is  about  20  mile?  distant  from  Pi- 
rsBUS.  It  owed  its  name  to  the  daughter 
of  the  river-god  Asopus,  and  was  in  aneient 
times  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  colony  of 
about  200,000  persons.  To-day  there  are 
not  more  than  9000  inhabiting  the  island. 
Their  decline  began  in  the  time  of  Pericles, 
when  they  engaged  in  a  naval  war  with 
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the  AilMiiiflns,  and  suffered  serere  defeat 
The  modern  city  of  ^gina  offers  nothing 
of  remarkable  interest.  The  Musenm,  Li- 
brary, and  Lazaretto,  erected  daring  the 
presidency  of  Capo  d*Istrias  for  barracks, 
are  the  finest  boildlngs.  The  antiqoltiee 
of  the  Moseom  of  .£gina  have  all  been 
transported  to  Athens.  Near  the  port  may 
be  seen  the  rains  of  a  7\einp/is  ^Feaiff ;  one 
c^omn  only  remains  standing,  most  of  the 
matfTitt'ff  Ittyittg  been  employed  by  Capo 
d'Istrias  in  the  constraction  of  the  qaay. 

The  Tmple  v/Mherwiy  known  by  many 
as  the  Terni^  of  Japiter  Flanhelleaias,  is 
sitoated  on  the  coast,  about  two  hours  and 
a  half  lirom  iBgina.  It  stands  on  the  sam- 
mit  of  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of  most 
of  the  island,  and  is  beUered  to  be  one  of 
the  moetancienttemples  in  Greece.  Twen- 
ty-two Doric  colamns,  with  their  architrave, 
are  still  standing.  It  was  built  of  a  soft 
poroas  stone  coated  with  a  stucco.  Under 
the  temple  is  a  cave,  near  the  entrance  to 
which  were  foond,  in  1811,  the  sculptures 
of  the  pediments,  which  are  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Munich. 

From  ^gina  to  Pidhavro,  the  ancient 
Epidcairu$,  is  about  U  miles.  Epidaums 
was  at  one  time  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  sent 
its  ships  to  aid  in  the  battle  of  Salamis ; 
to-day  it  has  barely  180  inhabitants,  and 
but  few  small  boats.  At  a  short  distance 
from  here  is  Priatha,  where  the  first  Con- 
stituent Assembly  met  in  1821. 

From  Epidanrus  to  Nauplia,  by  way  of 
Hiero,  requires  about  one  day.  Hiero  was 
one  of  the  moat  celebrated  places  in  Greece, 
and  was  frequented  by  invalids  ftom  all 
parts  of  the  country,  who  came  here  to  re- 
cover health.  The  splendor  of  the  offer- 
ings with  which  it  was  ornamented,  its 
sanctity  and  riches,  were  renowned.  The 
sanctuary  was  sitoated  at  one  end  of  the 
plain,  and  was  inclosed  on  two  sides  by 
steep  hills,  and  on  the  two  others  by  walls, 
remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  Ev- 
ery four  years  were  celebrated  the/ka  of 
^sculapius.  Among  the  antiquities,  the 
theatre  of  Polycletus  is  the  most  interest- 
ing, and  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the 
kind  in  Greece.  Fifty-four  rows  of  seats 
in  white  marble  still  remain  entire;  the 
whole  theatre  was  capable  of  containing 
12,000  persons.  Continuing  our  route,  and 
passing  tlirough  Ugourio,  we  arrive  at 


Ncmpfia,  the  most  important  city  of  Greece 
in  a  military  point  of  view ;  it  is  surround- 
ed by  fine  fortifications,  and  protected  by 
the  forts  of  Palamede  and  Itskale,  the  lat- 
ter built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropo- 
lis. The  founder  of  the  city  was  Kauplius, 
father  of  the  unfortunate  Palamede,  the 
victim  of  Ulysses.  Nauplia  rose  to  some 
importance  during  the  time  dt  the  Cru- 
sades, and,  being  taken  by  the  French  and 
Venetians  in  1265,  became  the  capital  of  a 
duchy  belonging  to  the  femily  of  Yille- 
hardouin.  From  1829  to  1884  it  was  tho 
seat  of  the  Greek  government,  and  in- 
creased considerably  in  size  and  industry. 
The  Church  of  St  Splridion  is  generally 
visited  by  strangers ;  here  Capo  d'Istrias 
was  assassinated.  His  place  of  residence 
is  also  shown. 

The  Fortrtu  of  Palamede  stands  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
which  rises  712  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  first  fortifications  were  built  by 
the  Franks ;  mora  were  added  by  the  Ve- 
netians, and  it  is  at  the  present  day  consid- 
ered imi»egnable.  The  citadel  incloses 
seven  forts,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  penta- 
gon. During  the  latter  War  of  Indepen- 
dence it  was  conquered  only  by  famine. 
Leaving  Nauplia,  a  ride  of  2^  houre  brings 
us  to  Argos,  passing  on  the  way  the  ruins 
of  Tiryns. 

A  rgo9  is  a  large  town  of  4  or  6000  in- 
habitants, lying  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which 
is  the  Larisia  or  citadel.  It  has  been  tho 
scene  of  so  many  contests  that  the  remains 
of  antiquity  are  scarce.  The  theatre,  situ- 
ated above  the  village,  is  cut  in  the  side  of 
the  hill  Larissa.  It  was  capable  of  contain- 
ing 20,000  persons,  and  more  than  sisty 
rows  of  seats  still  remain  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  Near  by  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Reman  constraction  in  brick.  The  dtadd, 
which  crowns  the  top  of  the  hill,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis,  and  in  its 
walls  may  be  seen  the  columns  and  other 
materials  which  fbrmed  a  portion  of  that 
edifice.  From  Argos  to  Myeena  requires 
one  hour  and  a  half.  This  city  was  built 
by  Perseus,  1800  years  B.C.,  and  was  a 
place  of  great  importance,  being  the  capi- 
tal of  Agamemnon  until  468,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Argives.  It  was  the  theatre 
of  many  crimes,  which  have  inspired  the 
tragic  poets ;  here  Agamemnon  was  assas- 
sinated by  ^gisth'eus  and  Clytemnestra. 
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The  CUadd  stondB  on  the  snmniit  of  a 
steep  hUl,  mod  is  sairoinided  by  uraUa  20 
feet  high.  The  entrance  to  the  dtadel  is 
through  the  celebrated  &ate  of  ZiofO.  This 
is  composed  of  three  immense  blocks,  the 
one  forming  the  lintel  being  15  fset  long. 
On  this  rests  a  triangular  block  of  lime- 
stone,  with  a  bas-relief  repfesenting  two 
lions  iiice  to  Ikce,  with  their  fofe  paws  res^ 
ing  on  the  base  of  a  column  which  sepa^ 
rates  them.  The  heads  of  the  lions  are 
now  gone.  The  approach  to  this  gate  is 
through  an  avenue  50  tiset  long  and  80 
wide,  with  a  wall  on  each  side. 

The  TVeosvyy  ofAtreusiB  a  subterranean 
construction,  perfectly  preserved,  common^ 
\y  called  the  Tomb  of  Agtmemnon.  An 
avenue  20  feet  long,  now  in  ruins,  led  to 
the  door  at  the  building,  on  each  side  of 
which  stood  two  columns.  The  door  is 
formed  of  three  large  blocks,  the  lintel  be- 
ing 80  feet  long.  Above  the  lintel  is  a  tri- 
angular empty  space,  supposed  to  have 
been  occupied  by  a  bas-r^^  similar  to  the 
Gate  of  the  Lions.  The  building  is  di- 
vided into  two  chambers.  The  first  is  of 
circular  form,  surmounted  by  a  dome  40 
feet  in  height  by  45  in  diameter.  The  sum- 
mit at  the  dome  opens  on  tho  upper  part 
of  the  hill  in  which  the  monnment  is  cut 
The  traces  of  copper  naUs  found  in  the 
walls  prove  this  chamber  to  have  been  cov- 
ered with  brazen  plates,  as  was  customary 
in  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  as  Pau^ 
sanias  describes  the  chamber  to  be  in  which 
Dan»  was  confined  by  Acrisius  at  Argos. 
The  second  chamber  is  square  and  small, 
roughly  cut  in  the  rock,  and  served  proba> 
bly  as  a  place  of  sepulchre,  while  In  the 
fint  were  placed  arms,  jewels,  and  predous 
ornaments,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks 
in  their  funeral  monuments,  and  which  con- 
sequently gave  them  the  name  of  treasu- 
ries. Not  fax  from  here  are  three  tombs, 
constructed  exactly  like  that  ot  Agamem- 
non, but  now  entirely  in  ruins.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  Acropolis  are  also  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  gate,  defended  by  a 
long  avenue  like  the  Gate  of  lions. 

The  time  from  Myccnn  to  Corinth  is 
about  8}  hours.  Corinth  was  founded  1900 
years  B.C.,  and  was  one  of  the  most  opu- 
lent cities  of  ancient  Greece.  Her  pecul- 
iar position  on  the  isthmus  rendered  her 
the  commercial  centre  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  the  sources  of  her  wealtii  and 
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power  wore  increased  by  the  Isthmian 
Games,  which  took  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood every  three  years.  In  224  B.C.  sbe 
joined  the  Achaean  League,  and  became  the 
seat  of  the  assemblies  of  that  confedera- 
tion. She  excited  the  cupidity  of  ih%  Bo- 
mans,  and  was  taken  by  them  under  Mum- 
mius  (146),  when  the  city  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Juliss 
Casar,  but  was  again  devastated  by  Alsric 
the  Gotii,  by  the  Slavonians,  the  Latina, 
the  Turks,  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the 
Venetians.  In  1715  it  fell  into  the  handa 
of  the  Turks,  in  whose  power  it  remained 
until  1821.  It  is  now  a  miserable  and 
thinly  populated  village.  The  only  ruins 
of  antiquity  are  those  of  the  Tss^pfe,  situ- 
ated west  of  the  modem  village.  Seven 
ednmns  still  remain,  five  loddng  west, 
and  three  toward  the  south  (the  column 
forming  the  angle  being  twice  counted). 
Five  have  their  entablature  still  resting 
upon  them,  ftmning  the  angle  of  the  build- 
ing. The  columns  are  of  the  Doric  order, 
but  heavy  and  ill  proportioned ;  they  are  5 
feet  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
are  formed  of  limestone  covered  with  stuc- 
co. Their  appesrance  proves  them  to  bo 
anterior  to  the  temple  of  Egina,  or  to  tiie 
temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens.  It  is  uncer- 
tain to  what  divinity  this  building  was  con- 
secrated; some  think  to  Fortune,  others  to 
Ifinerva.  Not  far  fh>m  the  temple  are  the 
ruins  of  some  Boman  batiis. 

The  Acro-CorinthMMf  the  celebrated  for- 
tress of  Corinth,  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
1800  fbet,and,  after  Fort  Palamede  at  Nau- 
I^ia,  is  the  finest  in  Greece.  Then  b  but 
one  point  from  which  it  may  be  annoyed 
by  cannon,  of  which  Mohammed  II.  took 
advantage  In  his  siege,  but  before  the  in- 
troduction of  artillery  it  was  considered 
impregnable.  Within  the  fortress  then  is 
little  of  interest,  every  description  of  build- 
ing being  mingled  there  In  a  mass.  Sev- 
end  cisterns,  hewn  in  the  rockj  receive 
rain-water,  besides  two  natural  springs 
which  rise  in  the  hill.  The  panorama  c^ 
tained  fimn  the  fortress  repays  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  ascent. 

From  Athens  to  Mistolongki  by  fSfeam, 
MegarOj  Corintk,  Mtgagpdion,  ffeHce^  Vcs- 
tiaOf  and  PcUroM. 

jEArcsm,  the  first  town  on  this  route,  owed 
its  celebrity  to  the  temples  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine.     It  formed  one  of  tiie  twelvo 
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origiDal  states  of  Attica.    The  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Ceres  was  burned  by  the  Persians 
in  484,  and  restored  in  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles.   The  plan  was  designed  by  Ictinos, 
the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
temple  is  described  by  Strabo  as  the  largest 
in  Greece.     One  column  and  a  part  of  the 
wall  are  all  that  now  remain.    During 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  Eleusis  owed 
great  prosperity  to  the  celebration  of  its 
mysteries.     The  city  was  destroyed  by 
Alaric  896  AJ>.    The  modem  yilli^gB  pre- 
sents little  <^  interest.    Eleusis  is  four 
hours  firom  Athens,  and  four  hours  more 
bring  us  to  MegwrcL,  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing dties  in  Greece  during  the  seventh 
centniy.    The  temples  described  by  Pau- 
sanias  have  entirely  disappeared ;  no  roina 
remain  to  attract  the  traveler.    The  peo- 
ple of  Megara  were  renovmed  for  their  gay- 
ety,  and  comedy  is  said  to  have  arisen  here. 
This  city  was  idso  the  birthplace  (^  Euclid. 
The  time  from  Hegara  to  Corinth  is  11 
hours;  the  latter  has  been  described  above, 
M^^ofpelion  is  about  two  days*  journey 
£h>m  Corinth.    The  convent,  one  ot  the 
earliest  monastic  buildings  in  Greece,  is 
said  by  the  monks  to  have  been  partly 
built  by  the  Greek  emperors  John  Cantar 
cuzene  and  Constantino  Palisologus.    It 
is  a  waU  built  in  the  front  of  an  immense 
cavern  which  forms  the  interior  of  the  con- 
vent.   In  the  church  is  kept  a  picture  of 
the  Yirgin^  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  ^Hiich 
is  held  in  great  veneration  tfaroug^Mmt 
Greece.    It  is  said  to  have  spoken  sev- 
eral times  during  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, encouraging  the  Greeks,  and  also  to 
have  wept  on  the  occasion  of  a  defeat.    In 
the  floor  of  the  church  is  a  mosaic  repre- 
senting the  sun,  moon,  and  an  eagle  with 
two  heads,  in  honor  of  the  emperors  who 
endowed  the  convent.    The  moidiu  are 
about  three  hundred  in  number,  lasy  and 
illiterate,  having  a  greater  knowledge  of 
fire-arms  than  of  the  dead  languages.   This 
they  proved  by  their  spirited  defense  of 
the  convent  in  1826,  when  besieged  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha.    About  three  hours  and  a 
half  from  Megaspelion  once  stood  HeUce, 
one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia,  which 
was  swallowed  by  an  earthquake  878  B.C. 
Two  hours  more  bring  .us  to 

Vostitaa,  formerly  ^gium,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Achaian  League;  it  is  now  a  small  town 
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ot  4600  inhabitants.  Of  the  andent  build- 
ings nothing  remains.  The  modern  vil- 
lage was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1819,  but  afterward  was  rebuflt  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  The  distance  from  Yostizza 
to  Patras  is  accomplished  in  about  eig^t 
hours.  ^ 

best.  Steamers :  Austrian  Lloyds  leave 
for  Missfdonghi,  Zante,  Cephalonia,  St. 
Maura,  and  Corfu,  vrery  Saturday ;  for 
Lepanto,  Yostisza,  AmpMssa,  and  Lontra- 
ki,  on  Thursdays.  Patras  was  the  only 
one  of  the  twelve  dtiae  of  Achaia  that  up- 
held the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  The  city  was  partly  destroyed  dur- 
ing tlie  war  with  the  Romans,  and  after- 
wiffd  rebuilt  by  Augustus.  Under  the 
Greek  emperors  Patras  became  a  duchy. 
Alter  belongfadg  for  some  time  to  the  Ye- 
netiaos,  it  ii^i^  the  hands  of  tiie  Turks, 
in  whoso  pewer  it  remained  until  1821, 
when  it  was  the  first  to  rise  in  the  War  of 
Independtoce.  The  modem  city  is  situ- 
ated about  6S0  yards  from  the  sea,  and  is 
the  first  commercial  town  of  continental 
Greece. 

Mistokmffhi  has  been  immortalised  by 
events  whkh  occurred  during  the  War  of 
Independence.    Here,  in  1822,  ICavrocor* 

dato,  with  600  men,  sustained  a  siege  of  two 
months  against  a  Turkish  force  of  14,000, 
commanded  by  Omar  ben  Yrkmi!  In  1825 
it  was  again,  besieged  by  the  Ottoman 
army,  and  held  out  for  a  jrear  against  the 
repeated  assaults  of  an  immensdy  supnior 
force.  In  April,  1826,  the  besieged  deter- 
mined to  ent  thdr  way  through  the  ranks 
of  their  opponents  and  escape.  Placing 
the  women  in  their  centre,  dressed  as  men, 
they  sallied  forth,  but  the  enemy  had  be- 
come aware  of  their  intention,  and  but  2000 
escaped.  The  remainder  dietermined  to 
sell  their  Uves  as  dearly  as  possible,  and 
allured  the  Turks  in  the  nei^borhood  of 
the  powder  magazine,  when  flie  whole  ex- 
plodiBd,  burying  conqueror  and  conquered 
in  a  common  tomb.  Lord  Byron  died  at 
Missolonghi  in  1824. 

FromiHadlongki  to  Athens  hy  Lepanto^ 
Gatixidi,  Amphiita,  De^phiy  LebadecL,  and 
Thebes, 

LepantOy  about  seven  hours  from  Misso- 
longlii,  is  celebrated  for  the  naval  battle 
fought  off  the  gulf  among  the  Curzolari 
Islimds,  to  whidi  it  gave  its  name.    Th» 
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port  is  small,  and  of  a  drenlar  form,  with 
a  Tery  narrow  entrance  flanked  by  small 
towers ;  the  water  is  too  shallow  to  allow 
any  but  small  yessels  to  enter. 

Gotixidi  is  sitwOed  at  the  extremity  of 
a  rocky  promontory,  and  occupies  the  site 
of  ancient  Evantha.  It  possesses  two  good 
ports,  and  a  large  qoanti^  of  merchant 
vessels.  The  town  was  burned  by  the 
Tnrks  in  1821,  bat  has  since  risen  from  its 
mins.  The  ronte  from  Qalizidi  to  Am- 
pliiasa  occopies  about  Ibmr  honrs,  and  is 
both  fktigiiing  and  nninteresting. 

Awifhima  or  8ai(ma  is  charmingly  sitn- 
ated  abont  ten  miles  flmn  the  sea,  and 
snnoanded  by  ottre  groves.  The  castle 
stands  on  the  foondations  of  the  Acropolis, 
considerable  portions  of  which  still  remain. 
In  the  interior  are  tiie  ndns  ot  two  chwch- 
es,  Fratik  and  Bjrzantins.  Opposite  the 
village  ia  an  antique  grotto,  containing,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  coontry,  the 
tomb  of  tlie  £g3rptian  Pliocas. 

Delphi  or  CoMtri  owes  its  oelebri^  and 
ezistoioe  to  the  I^rthian  onude.  Thesane- 
toary  was  for  a  longtime  a  dependency  ot 
Crissa,  until  gradually  a  dty  rose  around 
the  temple,  and  liecame  independent  abont 
606  B.C.  The  orade  played  a  most  Im- 
pettaat  rSk  in  the  history  of  Greece;  no 
war  was  declared,  no  enterprise  under- 
taken  without  consultfaig  the  Pythia.  The 
temple  was  destroyed  in  648  by  fire,  and 
reconstructed  with  greater  magnificence  by 
contributions  from  all  Greece.  The  sums 
expended  amounted  to  nearly  $600,000. 
In  480  B.C.  Xerxes  sent  a  detachment  to 
pillage  the  temple ;  firi^tfcl  phenomena 
were  manifested;  enormous  rocks  rolled 
from  the  mountains  upon  the  Persians,  and 
crushed  a  great  number ;  the  rest,  panio- 
stricken,  escaped.  Tlie  temple  was,  bow- 
ever,  pillaged  by  Sylla,  and  ^e  oracle  was 
abolished  by  the  Emperor  Nero.  It  was 
restored  by  Hadrian  and  the  Antonlnes  to 
its  ancient  splendor.  It  was  consulted  by 
JuUan,  but  finally  abolished  by  Theodosl- 
us.  The  modem  village  of  Castri  ooottpies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  and  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  and  many  of  theftpnsent 
houses  are  constructed  of  their  materials. 
Some  of  the  walls  still  remain,  and  eeem 
to  have  formed  terraces  risIng^  one  alxirve 
another,  which  the  nalore  of  the  gronad 
Bsndered  necessary  for  the  eetamihwieMt 
of  the  sacred  edifice.  Conjectures  only  can 
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be  made  concerning  the  fissure  over  which 
the  sacred  tripod  was  placed  whence  is- 
sued the  intoxicating  vapors  which  threw 
the  Pytiiia  into  a  prophetic  ecstasy. 

The  (TtiJtolkm /VNM£am  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  and, 
after  threading  ito  way  almost  impercepti- 
bly among  the  rocks,  forms  a  UtUe  brook 
flowing  toward  the  monastery  of  Panagin, 
and  finally  losing  itself  in  the  Pleistns. 
At  the  source  is  a  large  quadrangnlar  ba- 
sin, wHh  steps  to  H  cot  in  the  rock,  and 
vulgarly  called  the  bath  of  the  PyOia. 
The  momattenf  &fPtmaffia  marks  the  site 
of  the  ancient  gymnasium.  In  the  gar- 
den is  a  fine  Hellenic  wall,  besides  fig- 
ments of  statues  and  two  large  ba»>relie6i, 
one  representing  a  torso  and  the  other  a 
quadriga. 

Travders  wishing  to  visit  the  Coryeian 
Cave,  and  make  the  ascent  of  Monnt  Par- 
nassus, may  start  fivm  Delphi  or  Arachova. 
Mules  and  guides  are  more  easily  procured 
at  the  latter  place.  The  price  for  a  mule 
and  guide  is  $1 60  or  $2.  Those  not  wish- 
ing to  make  the  entire  ascent  may  go  to  the 
Coryeian  Cave,  and  return  to  Arschova,  an 
excursion  of  five  hours,  while  those  who 
ascend  the  mountain  descend  to  Davlia. 

The  Coryekm  Cawe  Is  reached  after  a 
steep  ascent.  It  is  a  fine  grotto,  800  feet 
long  by  190  wide.  This  cavern  was  con- 
secrateid  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs.  Bfajes- 
tic  stalactites  hang  iVom  the  roof  in  most 
gracefhl  forms,  and  the  stalagmites  on  the 
floor  and  sides  are  stiU  more  fentastic.  At 
the  end  of  the  vault  Is  a  small  damp  pas- 
sage, leading  into  a  much  smaller  chamber. 
From  the  most  ancient  times  this  grotto 
served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Delphi,  and  also  In  later  days  as  the 
rendesvous  of  the  bandits  of  Plimassus. 

Retu)ming  fh>m  the  Coryeian  Cave  to 
Arachova,  and  starting  ftt>m  that  village, 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Pamtutiu  requires  four 
or  five  hours.  At  the  summit  is  a  small 
plain,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  crater  whose 
sides  are  the  highest  points  of  the  moan- 
tain  ;  these,  however,  are  very  diflicalt  of 
ascent,  being  covered  with  Ice  and  snow. 
The  view  obtained  frsm  the  mountain  Is 
glorious.  To  the  north  and  northeast  may 
be  seen  the  plain  oCThessaly,  the  Pindus 
with  Its  bnndieB,  and  'the  snowy  top  of 
Olympus;  also  a  vague  outQne  of  Ifount 
Athos.     On  the  east  ttte  plains  of  Bceotia 
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and  the  ^gean  S«a,  dotted  with  nameioiie 
islands.  On  the  south  the  Gulf  of  Ck>rinth 
and  the  Morea;  and  on  the  west  the  moan- 
tains  of  ^tolia,of  Acaniania,  and  the  Ionian 
Sea.  The  descent  of  the  mountain  is  made 
on  the  southeastern  side,  and  occupies  about 
4^  horns  before  reaching  Davlia. 

Going  from  Da^Ua  to  Lebadea,  we  pass 
through  ChflBTiMiea,  the  theatre  of  many 
great  scenes.  Standing,  as  it  does,  in  a 
plain  at  the  entrance  of  BfiBotia,  it  has  been 
the  batHe-giottnd  of  many  armies.  In  4^ 
B.C.  the  Bceotians  vanquished  the  Athe- 
nians;  in  888  Philip  of  Maoedon  gained 
the  battle  against  the  BosotiaBS  and  Athe- 
nians,  which  accomplished  the  subjugation 
of  Greece;  and  in  86  the  generals  of  Mith- 
ridates  were  yanquished  by  Sylla.  The 
last  batde  was  described  by  Plutarch. 
That  great  writer  was  bom,  lived,  and 
died  in  ChMonea.  The  most  interesting 
monument  in  Ch«onea  is  the  marbU  iUm 
erected  on  the  tomb  of  the  B<Bolians  who 
weie  slain  in  the  battle  with  Pbil^.  This 
monument  is  now  in  fragments,  having 
been  blowm  up  with  gunpowder,  during- 
the  War  of  Independence,  by  the  patriot 
Odysseus,  who  supposed  it  to  oontain  hid- 
den treasure.  The  head  is  happily  ua- 
touehed,  and  of  the  finest  workmaasUp. 
In  the  Church  of  Puiagia,  in  the  dty,  is 
shown  a  marble  seat,  called  the  threne  of 
]Pltttarch;  also  several  inscriptions  illus- 
trative of  the  worship  of  Osiris. 

LAadea  is  two  hours  distant  ftom  Chss- 
ronea,  and  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Her- 
cyna.  This  river  is  a  torrent  which  de- 
scends from  Mount  Helicon,  and  rushes 
with  great  liMx»  firom  a  narrow  gorge,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Hieron,  or  sanctuary  of 
Trophonius,  lior  Which  Lebadea  was  so  cel- 
ebrated. The  two  springs  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  village,  one  hot  and  one 
cold,  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  Mnemos- 
yne and  Lethe,  mentioned  by  Pausanias ; 
but  as  ndther  of  these  springs  rise  in  a 
cavern,  as  described  by  him,  there  is  still 
some  doubt  of  theb*  idoDtitv. 

7%e6et  (7  hours,  80  minutes)  is  situated 
on  an  insulated  hUl,  the  summit  of  which 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Acropolis. 
All  traces  of  its  aneteat  splendor  have  di»- 
appeared.  The  modem  village  is  small 
and  poor,  sHuated  between  two  streams, 
Dfax»  and  Ismenus.  Eleven  honig'  jour- 
ney brings  you  to  Athens. 


From  Athens  to  Chalcis,  the  direct  route 
requires  but  six  hours.  Chalcis^  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Island  of  Eubosa,  or  Negropont, 
is  situated  on  the  shore,  and  communicates 
by  a  bridge  with  the  BoBOtian  coast.  The 
first  bridge  built  over  the  Euripus  was  dur- 
ing the  Peloponnesian  War;  it  was  fortified 
in  tiie  time  of  Alexander,  but  140  years  later 
it  had  entirely  disappeared.  It  was  again 
rebuilt  about  167  B.C.  The  Euripus  is  the 
narrowest  portion  of  the  Channel  of  Egri- 
pos.  A  small  island  stands  in  the  centre, 
connected  by  a  stone  bridge  with  the  Boeo- 
tian shore,  and  by  a  turning-bridge  with 
Clialcis,' allowing  the  passage  of  vessels. 
It  is  under  this  bridge  that  oocurs  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  tides,  unexplained  at  the 
present  day.  The  current  flows  for  some 
time  with  great  rapidity  from  north  to 
south,  and,  after  a  few  minutes  of  immo- 
bility, flows  as  quickly  from  south  to  north. 
These  changes  occur  as  often  as  fourteen 
times  in  twenty-four  lionrs.  The  fortress 
of  Chalcb  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge,  and  is  a  eonstruction  of  different 
ages,  combining  the  square  towers  of  an- 
tiquity with  Venetian  bastions  and  Turk- 
ish walls.  In  the  Interior  is  an  enormous 
cannon,  similar  to  tho  one  used  by  Moham- 
med II.  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 
The  island  of  Eaboea  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal possessions  of  the  lepublie  of  Venice 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  and  the  lion 
of  St.  Mark  may  still  be  seen  over  one  of 
its  gates.  It  was  conquered  by  Mobam- 
med  II.  in  1470. 

From  Aihmu  tojE^ma,  NavfUa,  Tripo- 
litMOf  Sparta,  L&mdarif  Andriitma,  O^fm- 
piOjEUt^  andPatroi, 

The  trip  fi^om  Athens  to  Nauplia  has 
been  described  above. 

TVi^pofi^sa  was  founded  in  1770,  and  be- 
came, during  the  dominion  of  the  Turks, 
the  capital  of  the  Morea.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Greeks  in  1820,  but,  being  reconquered 
by  ItMrahim  pasha,  was  rased  to  the  ground, 
and  is  now  only  rising  ftpom  its  ruins.  From 
TripoUUa  to  JSparia,  eleven  hours.  This 
city  wfis  founded  about  1910  B.C.,  but  its 
great  prosperity  dates  from  the  time  of  Ly- 
cuigus,  845  B.C.,  whose  famous  code  in 
Kmhing  the  royal  power,  and  giving  more 
place  to  the  democracy,  rendered  Sparta, 
by  its  rigid  laws,  a  city  of  warriors.  From 
this  time  it  gained  in  power,  apd,  in  two 
bloody  wars  with  Messeno  and  Argos,  ob. 
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tained  supremacy  over  the  entira  Pelo- 
ponneBiM.  The  jealousy  of  Sparta  and 
Athens  caused  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
which  lasted  from  481  to  404,  and  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  Athens.  This  victory,  how- 
ever, was  the  cause  of  great  evil  to  the 
Spartans,  causing  them  to  relax  their  rigid 
laws,  and  to  introduce  tlie  luxuriant  habits 
of  the  Athenians.  From  this  time  it  began 
to  decline.  Sparta  was  taken  by  Alarie  in 
the  Hourth  oentuiy ;  in  1460  she  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mohammed  II.,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  Malatesta  in  1463.  Modem 
Sparta  is  a  very  pretty  village^  containing 
several  fine  houses,  a  bazar,  and  a  cM, 
No  ruins  remain  but  a  quadrangular  mon- 
ument called  the  Tomb  o/Leonkku,  and 
the  ThMtre.  The  latter  was  not  used  for 
dramatic  exhibitions,  which  wero  forbid- 
den by  the  code  of  Lycurgus,  but  for  gym^ 
nastic  exercises  and  public  assemblies. 
Tlie  central  part  of  the  edifice  is  cut  In  the 
hill^  but  the  wings  are  artificial,  and  com- 
posed of  quadrangular  stones,  nnoemented. 
The  seats  have  been  taken  away  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Mistra,  to  whom  the  building 
served  for  a  quarry. 

Leondctri  is  about  eight  hours  and  a  half 
fh>m  Sparta,  and  is  a  town  of  picturesque 
i^ipearance.  Its  old  castle  stands  in  ruins 
on  a  hill  commanding  the  dty.  Continu- 
ing our  route,  we  reach  A  ndriisena  in  about 
ten  hours.  This  is  a  pretty  village,  re- 
markable for  its  cleanliness  and  the  air  of 
comfort  pervading  it.  From  Andritsena 
we  reach  Olympia  in  seven  hours  and  a 
half.  This  was  not,  in  ancient  times,  a 
city,  but  a  sacred  wood  consecrated  to  Ju- 
piter, under  the  name  of  AUU,  Here  were 
celebrated,  every  four  years,  the  Olympic 
games,  when  all  hostilities  wero  laid  aside, 
and  the  most  implacable  enemies  met  on 
this  neutral  ground,  peacefully  to  contest 
for  a  prize.  The  Olympic  Gkunes  wero  first 
permanently  established  in  884;  but  the 
era  of  the  Olympiads  was  first  reckoned  in 
776  B.C.,  after  the  victory  of  Corosbus. 
The  only  ruins  now  to  be  seen  in  Olympia 
are  those  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The 
fluted  Doric  columns  aro  of  enormous  size. 
It  was  in  this  temple  that  stood  the  colos- 
sal statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  Phidias,  made  in  gold  and  ivory, 
and  counted  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  Ancient  'EUt  was  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Penens,  and  occupied  a 
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mountain  called  Belvedere  by  the  Vene- 
tians, now  called  Kaloskopi.  About  twelve 
hours  brings  us  to  Patras,  already  de- 
scribed. 

From  Sparta  to  Mistra,  KalamatOf  Ckh 
rofi,  Modom,  Naivarinf  and  iyot. 

Mitira  was  founded  in  1207,  by  William 
de  Villehardouin,  and  rose  to  great  import- 
ance. The  city  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  Turks  during  the  War  of  In- 
dependence, and  now  |n«sent8  nothing  but 
a  mass  of  ruined  houses  and  chnrdies,  the 
population  having  almost  entirely  removed 
to  Sparta.  From  the  citadel,  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  half  an  hour  distant,  a 
fine  view  may  be  obtained. 

Kaktmata  occupies  the  site  of  ancient 
Phern,  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  is 
at  the  present  day  the  most  important  titj 
of  Messenia.  It  is  situated  about  a  mfle 
from,  the  sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ke- 
don,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
oil,  silk,  and  figs.  Nine  hours  brings  us  to 
Corony  founded  by  Epaminondas.  Of  the 
ancient  city  there  are  few  remains.  Part 
of  the  ancient  mole  which  protected  the 
port  may  be  seen,  also  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis,  barely  rising  above  the  ground. 
Becent  researches  have  brought  to  ligiit 
two  sarcophagi,  both  well  preserved ;  on 
one  is  a  fine  bas-relief  r^resenting  a  se- 
ries of  combats  against  the  Centaurs. 

Modem  is  reached  in  six  hours.  It  is 
situated  on  a  rocky  promontory,  which  ad- 
vances toward  the  island  of  Sapienza.  A 
little  island,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  which 
is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  ooai- 
municates  with  the  town  by  a  bridge.  The 
citadel  and  fortificatiotts  of  Modon  are  im- 
portant. In  the  centre  of  the  public  square, 
which  dates  from  the  Venetians,  stands  a 
column  in  Oriental  granite,  with  a  Byzan- 
tine capital,  on  which  may  still  be  distin- 
guished a  Latin  inscription  in  honor  of  the 
Venetians  and  the  Doge  MorosinL 

Nafform  was  founded  during  thelDddle 
Ages,  and  replaced  the  ancient  Navarin  or 
Pylos.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1500^ 
and  later  by  the  Venetians,  who  retained  it 
until  1715.  It  is  principally  celebratedfor 
the  great  naval  battle  whidh  occurred  here 
in  1828,  between  the  English,  French,  and 
Russian  fleets  on  one  side,  and  the  Turidsh 
fleet  on  the  other.  The  latter  was  defeated 
with  fearful  loss.  The  citadel  of  Navarin  is 
yery  strong,  and  was  constructed  by  the 
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FreDch  on  the  mins  of  mi  oldVenetiaii 
castle.  From  Navarin  an  ezcnnion  may 
be  made  by  boat  to  Pjflot  or  ancient  Nava- 
rin.. P7I0S  was  situated  on  a  lofty  prom- 
ontory surrounded  by  a  wall  built  hi  the 
form  of  a  triangle.  The  castle,  situated 
on  the  summit  of  the  hUl,  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  ancient  ci^. 

Haying  made  the  tour  of  Greece,  and 
returned  to  Athens,  yon  may  take  a  steam- 
er at  Pirsos  to  return. 

lYom  Pinau  to  Mesnna  the  time  is  about 
43  hours.  If  yon  propose  to  return  along 
the  Italian  coast,  remaining  all  day  at  Na- 
ples, the  next  day  at  Civita  Yecchia,  and 
the  next  at  Leghorn,  yon  must  change 
steamers  at  Messina.  Or  yon  can  proceed 
in  the  same  steamer  to  Marseilles,  time 
48  hours,  and  take  steamer  for  Genoa,  pass- 
ing through  Turin,  and  oyer  Mount  Cenb 
to  Creneva,  or  proceed  to  Lyons  from  Mar- 
seilles by  rail,  thence  to  Paris.  This  last 
is  by  far  the  most  expeditions.  There  is 
also  a  line  which  branches  off  just  above 
Marseilles,  toward  Chambery  and  Aix-les- 
BainB.  There  are  four  passes  over  the 
Alps  in  addition  to  Mount  Gems,  viz.,  St. 
Bejmard,  St.  Gothard,  Simplon,  and  Splu- 
gen.  Genoa  is  described  in  Ronte  12 ;  also 
TVirtn. 

/Vom  Genoa  to  Turin  the  distance  is  103 
miles;  time, 4 hours.    Fare, ^.25. 


From  Turin  to  Geneva^  over  Mt.  Cenis, 
fare  ^9.  By  railroad  from  Turin  to  Susa, 
at  which  place  you  take  the  diligence 
to  St.  Mkhael,  passing  over  Mount  Ce- 
nis; then  by  rail  to  Geneva.  Time,  22 
hours.  (For  Ticnn,  see  page  403).  Forty- 
two  miles  from  St.  Jean  we  pass  Chamberyy 
the  capital  of  Savoy.  Population  20,000. 
HM  de  France.  It  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  river  which  flows  into 
the  Lake  of  Bourget.  It  is  noted  for  its 
manufocture  of  silk  gauze  and  other  fab- 
rics. The~  remains  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  the  prmces  of  Savoy,  ancestors  of  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  may  still  be  seen.    The  cas- 


tle was  erected  in  1230,  and  is  now  being 
repaired.  Contiguous  to  the  promenade, 
which  leads  to  the  town,  may  be  seen  the 
monumental  fountain  erected  in  honor  of 
General  de  Boigne,  a  native  of  Chamber}'-, 
who  made  an  immense  fortune  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Rajah  Scindies,  of  India,  all  of  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  town. 

The  supposed  winding-sheet  of  the  Sav- 
ior, now  at  Turin,  was  deposited  in  the 
Castle  of  Chambery  for  a  long  time,  to  see 
which  many  noted  pilgrims  resorted  thith 
er,  among  whom  was  Francis  I.  of  France. 
The  town  b  dull,  and  but  little  to  see. 
There  is  a  cathedral,  public  library,  col- 
lege, and  theatre. 

A  short  distance  fh>m  the  town  is  the 
villa  Lt8  Charmettey  where  resided  for  a 
lime  Madame  de  Yarens  and  J.  Jacques 
Rousseau.  Madame  de  Yarens  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Lemanc.  See  here  the 
tomb  of  General  de  Boigno. 

A  short  distance  fh>m  Chambery  we  pass 
the  watering-place  otAix  les  Bains  (Hotel 
Imperial)^  containing  about  3000  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  same  number  of  visitors  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  mineral  and  sulphur 
springs  are  very  numerous,  and  said  to  be 
efficadons  in  nearly  all  known  cases  of  ill' 
ness.  The  douche  bath  is  the  one  most  in 
use.  After  being  thoroughly  rubbed  by 
attendants,  you  are  wrapped  up  in  blank- 
ets and  sent  home  in  a  sedan-chair,  and 
put  to  bed.  There  is  a  casino  in  the  town 
which  contains  reading  and  conversation 
rooms  {  balls  are  held  twice  a  week. 

Several  very  interesting  excursions  can 
be  made  fh)m  the  town.  The  principal 
one  is  to  J/aufe-Com5«,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lac  du  Bourget.  This  monastery,  found- 
ed in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century 
by  the  princes  fA  Savoy,  was  their  burial- 
place  up  to  1730,  when  it  was  changed  for 
the  Snperga,  near  Turin.  It  was  much 
damaged  during  the  Revolution,  but  has 
since  been  repaired  by  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. Among  the  principal  monuments 
are  those  of  Peter  of  Savoy,  Amadous  Y., 
YI.,  and  YII.,  Humbert  III.,  Jeanne  d^ 
Montfort,  Louis  I.,  Baron  de  Yaud. 
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Fkom  the  dry  and  arid  country  of  the 
Bait  we  pass  to  a  land  totally  different  in 
every  respect ;  a  land  of  mountains  and 
lakes,  a  land  of  valleys  teeming  with  veg- 
etation, a  land  of  glaciers^  torrents,  and 
waterfalls.  Switzerland  is  a  small  repub- 
lic, situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Euro- 
pean Continent ;  its  greatest  length  b  only 
two  hundred  miles,  and  breadth  one  hund- 
red and  fifty-six,  containing  about  fifteen 
thousand  square  miles,  or  about  one  third 
as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York :  its  pop- 
ulation is  less  than  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  divided  into  twenty-two  dis- 
tinct provinces,  or  cantons,  which  are  uni- 
ted in  the  form  of  a  federal  republic  The 
Alps  divide  it  from  Germany  on  the  east, 
and  from  Italy  on  the  south  and  southeast. 
Two  thirds  of  its  surfSace  consists  of  lofty 
mouitain  chains  and  Alpine  valleys ;  the 
rejoainder  is  a  high  plain,  thirteen  hund- 
red feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  situated 
between  Lakes  Constance  and  Geneva. 

The  principal  lakes  of  Switzerland  are 
Constance,  Geneva,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Thun, 
Brienz,  Neuchatel,  and  Brienne.  The  riv- 
ers are  the  Bhine  and  Bhone :  the  former 
flows  northeastward  into  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, and  thence  along  the  northern  fron- 
tiers ;  the  latter  has  an  opposite  direction, 
passing  through  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which 
it  leaves  at  the  borders  of  France.  The 
Aar  and  Reuss  are  also  considerable  rivers. 

The  glaciers  of  Switzerland  are  streams 
of  ice,  which  are  continually  descending 
through  the  clefts  in  the  high  mountain 
chains,  fed  by  the  snow  which  has  fallen 
above  the  line  of  congelation.  What  they 
lose  at  the  lower  end  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  is  supplied  by  new-fallen  snow  at  the 
top.  One  of  the  moat  sublime  descriptions 
of  a  glacier  which  we  have  ever  read  is  that 
of  Professor  Forbes,  which  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  quoting :  "  Poets  and  philosophers 
have  delighted  to  compare  the  course  of 
human  life  to  that  of  a  river;  perhaps  a 
still  apter  simile  might  be  found  in  the  gla- 
cier. Heaven-descended  in  its  origin,  it 
yst  takes  its  mould  and  conformation  from 
the  hidden  womb  of  the  mountains  which 
brought  it  forth.  At  first  soft  and  ductile, 
it  acquires  a  character  and  firmness  of  its 
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own  as  an  inevitable  destiny  urges  it  on 
its  onward  career.  Jostled  and  constrain- 
ed by  the  crosses  and  inequalities  of  its 
prescribed  path,  hedged  in  by  impassable 
barriers,  which  limits  its  movements,  it 
yields  groaning  to  its  &te,  and  stiU  trav- 
els forward,  seamed  ¥rith  the  scars  of  many 
a  conflict  with  opposing  obstacles.  All 
this  while,  though  wasting,  it  is  renewed 
by  an  unseen  power ;  it  evaporates,  but  is 
not  consumed.  On  its  surface  it  bears  the 
spoils  which,  during  the  progress  of  exbt- 
ence,  it  has  made  its  own ;  often  weighty 
burdens  devoid  of  beauty  or  value,  at 
times  precious  masses  sparkling  with  gems 
or  with  ore :  having  at  length  attained  its 
greatest  width  and  extension,  command- 
ing admiration  by  its  beauty  and  power, 
waste  predominates  over  supply ;  the  vital 
springs  begin  to  fail ;  it  stoops  into  an  at- 
titude of  dMrepitude ;  it  drops  the  burdens 
one  by  one  which  it  had  borne  so  proudly 
aloft;  its  dissolution  is  inevitable.  But, 
as  it  resolved  into  its  elements,  it  takes  all 
at  once  a  new,  and  livelier,  and  disembar- 
rassed form ;  fh>m  the  wreck  of  its  mem- 
bers it  arises  'another,  3'et  the  same* — a 
nobler,  f^ll-bodied,  arrowy  stream,  which 
leaps  rejoicing  over  the  obstacles  which 
before  had  stayed  its  progress,  and  hastens 
through  fertile  valleys  toward  a  freer  ex- 
btence,  and  a  final  union  in  the  ocean  with 
the  boundless  and  the  infinite.'* 

Avalanches  are  immense  quantities  of 
snow  which  have  accumulated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains,  and  are  continually 
falling  down  their  steep  and  precipitous 
sides,  sweeping  trees,  rocks,  and  even  vil- 
lages before  them  in  their  wild  career. 
Well  may  Byron  call  them  '*  thunderbolts 
of  snow.'' 

Switzerland  was  originally  peopled  hy 
the  Khetians,  who  were  afterward  van- 
qnbhed  by  the  Helvetians,  who  in  their 
turn  were  conquered  by  the  Bomans  under 
Julius  Caesar.  The  Bomans  founded  sev- 
eral fine  cities,  which  were  afterward  de- 
stroyed by  the  barbarians ;  they  also  con- 
structed military  roads  across  the  Alps, 
those  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  Spln- 
gen,  both  leading  to  Basle.  After  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire  the  country  waa 
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faccwdvdj  imraded  by  the  Hans,  Ostro- 
goUiB,  Qourguigiioiis,  and  the  Allemanni, 
all  of  whom  were  conquered  by  the  Franks, 
who  governed  it  by  dnkes  and  coontt  ap- 
pointed by  the  kings  of  France. 

After  Uie  duscdatloB  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  the  honse  of  Hapsbnrgfa  con- 
tvdled  the  eastern  portion  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  the  western. 

Under  Albert,  son  of  Rudolph  of  Hape- 
burgh,  the  country  groaned  under  the  moet 
insupportable  tyranny,  practiced  on  the  na- 
tives by  baiUU  appointed  by  that  eoveteign, 
which,  in  the  end,  culminated  in  a  conspir- 
acy, headed  by  three  men  tnm  the  three 
fonart  cantons,  viz.,  Werner  StaulCscher, 
of  Scfawyz;  Wahher  FCbrst,  of  Uri ;  and 
Arnold  an  der  Halden,  of  Unterwald.  The 
first  occasion  of  the  outbreak  was  the  cruel- 
tics  practiced  by  one  of  the  baHlis,  named 
Gesler,  on  William  Tell,  of  BOri;^,  when 
the  people  arose  en  masse  and  drove  their 
rulers  from  the  countiy,  razing  the  ibr- 
tresses  to  the  ground.  This  is  the  legend 
reported  from  generation  to  generation,  al- 
though the  historians  of  the  time  make  no 
mention  of  Tell.  JliVe  are  afraid  the  whole 
story  originated  in  the  fertOe  brain  of 
SchUler.  After  the  death  of  Albert— who 
was  assassinate  by  his  nephew,  John  of 
Swabia — Henry  of  Lnsemburg,  his  suc- 
cessor, permitted  the  three  cantons  to  re- 
main in  open  revolt,  but  his  successor, 
Frederick  of  Austria,  sent  an  army  against 
them,  at  the  head  of  which  was  l>nke  Leo- 
pold. Tills  grand  army  was  defeated  by 
the  Swiss  near  Mortgarten  in  1815.  Be- 
tween this  time  and  1868  the  five  cantons 
of  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Berne,  and  Qla- 
rus  joined  the  confederacy.  Argau,  St. 
Gall,  Thurgau,  Friburg,  Solothum,  Gri- 
ftons,  Basle,  Schatfhausen,  Appensel,  Tes- 
sin,  and  Yaud  were  added  daring  the  next 
two  centuries.  Their  independence  was 
acknowledged  by  the  German  emperors, 
but  in  name  they  remained  annexed  to  the 
empire.  These  two  centuries  were  the 
most  glorious  in  the  history  of  Switser- 
hnd.  The  Swiss  were  sueoessAil  on  near- 
ly every  field  of  battle  when  fighting  for 
their  own  independence,  and  they  acquired 
a  splendid  reputation  when  fighting  the 
battles  of  l<n«igR  princes.  The  remaining 
eantons  were  added  during  the  time  of  the 
drat  l^I^eon. 

Switzerland,  like  the  rest  of  Europe, 


bent  to  the  blast  with  whkh  Bonaparte 
swept  the  Continent,  and  on  the  ruins  of 
the  former  oonfoderation  was  founded  the 
Helvetian  republic  After  the  foil  of  Na- 
poleon the  Congrsss  (yt  Vienna  (1816)  cre- 
ated the  cenfoderatioD  of  twenty-two  can- 
tons, which,  after  eontinnal  wrangling,  re- 
sulted in  the  present  Constitution  (1848> 
which  gives  to  each  canton  an  internal 
government  of  its  own,  but  to  the  Genoal 
Assembly,  which  is  calied  a  Diet^  the  regn- 
latwn  of  all  public  alfoirs,  such  as  coining 
mousy,  deckffing  war,  regulating  the  poet- 
ofioe  department,  etc  The  ditoent  can- 
tons have  different  forms  of  government. 
Some  are  representative  republics,  while  in 
others  the  chief  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  upper  classes.  The  town  of  Berne  is 
the  seat  of  the  general  government 

As  regards  this  religion  of  the  Swiss,  six 
tenths  belong  to  the  FniMUat  Reformed 
Church,  the  remainder  are  CathoUos ;  the 
latter  inhabit  the  most  mountainous  can- 
tons, where  the  population  is  almost  pas- 
toral. Education  is  in  a  highly  advanced 
state  in  Switseriand,  more  especially  in 
the  Protestant  cantons,  where  the  Frendi 
language  is  spoken  in  ito  greatest  purity. 
The  system  of  Pestalosci,  originally  do- 
veloped  here,  has  furnished  a  model  for  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  country  is  celebrated 
for  the  many  distinguished  scholars  it  has 
produced,  and  tiie  culture  of  science  and 
literature  is  held  in  high  esteem.  The  ad- 
vantage in  being  educated  in  an  establish- 
ment like  the  Messrs.  Diederiofas',  at  Ge- 
neva, for  instance,  where  all  edaoitional, 
and  disciplinarian,  scientific,  and  methodi- 
cal arrangements^  besides  reaching  their 
qMcial  aims,  naost  efficaciously  concur  rap- 
idly to  impart  to  the  pupils  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  modem  languages,  ea- 
pedally  of  French  and  German,  is  of  in- 
calculable vafaie  to  an  AoMrioaD  or  En- 
glish boy. 

The  natkmal  character  of  the  Swis% 
their  love  of  independence,  their  intense 
affitetion  for  their  native  land,  are  most 
beautifUly  described  by  Mr.  Lamg  in  his 
*« Notes  of  a  Traveler:"  '*The  peculiar 
foature  in  the  condition  of  the  Swiss  popu- 
lation—the  great  charm  of  Switaeiriand, 
next  to  ite  natuml  scenery^  is  the  air  of 
welftJwing,  the  neatness,  the  eevse  of  pro- 
priety imprinted  on  the  people,  their  dwell- 
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ings,  th«ir  i^ots  of  land.  They  hAve  a  kind 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  indostzy  about  their 
booses  and  their  little  properties ;  they  are 
perpetually  building,  repairing,  altering,  or 
improving  something  about  their  tene- 
ments. The  spirit  of  the  proprietor  is  not 
to  be  mistaken  in  all  that  one  sees  in  Swits- 
erland.  Some  cottages,  for  instance,  are 
adorned  with  long  texts  from  Scripture, 
painted  on  or  burnt  into  the  wood  in  front, 
OYW  the  door;  others,  especially  in  the  ^m- 
menthal  and  Haslethal,  with  the  pedigree 
of  the  builder  and  owner.  These  show  tiiat 
the  property  has  been  held  sometimes  for 
200  years  by  the  same  funily.  The  mod- 
em taste  of  the  proprietor  shows  itself  in 
now  windows,  or  in  additions  to  the  old 
original  picturesque  dwelling^  which,  with 
its  immense  projecting  roof,  sheltering  or 
shading  all  these  successive  little  additions, 
looks  like  a  hen  sitting  with  a  brood  of 
chickens  under  her  wings.  The  little  spots 
of  land,  each  dose  no  bigger  than  a  garden, 
show  the  same  daily  care  in  the  fencing, 
digging,  weeding,  and  watering.  The  vine- 
3rard  husbandry  is  here  altogether  a  garden 
cultivation,  in  which  manual  labor,  unas- 
sisted by  animal  power,  scarcely  even  by 
the  simplest  mechanical  contrivance,  such 
as  wheel-barrows,  harrows,  or  other  assist- 
ing implements  to  the  basket,  hoe,  and 
spade,  does  every  operation,  and  this  gives 
the  character  to  all  their  husbandry ;  hand 
labor  is  applied  to  all  crops,  such  as  pota- 
toes, Indian  com,  and  even  common  grain 
crops,  more  extensively,  both  in  digging 
and  cleaning  the  land,  than  with  us.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  agricultural  villages 
without  a  horse,  and  all  cultivation  done  by 
hand,  especially  where  the  main  article  of 
husbandry  b  either  dairy  produce  or  that 
of  the  vineyard,  to  either  of  which  horse 
work  is  unnecessary. 

*'  Two  circumstances  attending  the  great 
diffusion  of  landed  property  among  the  peo- 
ple strike  the  traveler  in  Switzerland ;  one 
is  the  great  perfsction  it  gives  to  ihtir  so- 
cial arrangements.  Even  in  the  most  in- 
significant hamlets  and  villages  there  will 
usually  be  found  a  post-office,  a  regularly 
appointed  watchman  by  night,  public  fount- 
ains, a  market-place,  with  the  edicts  of  the 
canton  or  the  federal  government  displayed 
for  the  public  information,  and  a  fire-en- 
gine, in  the  use  of  which  the  people  are  oc- 
casionally exercised.  The  other  circmn- 
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stance  which  strikes  tiie  tfavder  is  the 
condition  and  appearance  of  the  females. 
None  of  the  women  are  exempt  from  field- 
work,  not  even  in  the  fiunilies  of  veiy  sub- 
stantial peasant'proprietora,  whose  house  is 
furnished  as  well  as  any  country  mansion 
with  us.  All  work  as  regularly  as  the 
poorest  male  individual.  The  land,  bow- 
ever,  being  their  own,  they  have  a  ch(Mce 
of  work,  and  the  hard  work  is  generally 
done  by  the  men.  The  felling  and  bring- 
ing home  wood  for  fuel,  the  mowing  grasa 
(generally,  bet  net  always),  the  carrying 
out  manure  on  their  badu,  the  hawHiwg 
horses  and  cows,  digging,  and  such  heavy 
labor,  is  man's  work.  The  binding  the 
vine  to  the  pole  with  a  straw,  which  b 
done  three  times  in  the  course  of  its  growth, 
the  making  of  hay,  the  pruning  tlra  vine, 
twitching  off  its  superfluous  leaves  and  ten- 
drils—these lighter,  yet  necessary  jobs  to 
be  done  about  vineyards  or  ordiards,  form 
the  woman's  work ;  but  females,  both  in 
France  and  Switzerland,  have  a  for  more 
important  r6le  in  the  fomily,  among  the 
lower  and  middle  classes,  than  with  us. 
The  female,  although  nui  exempt  from  out- 
door work,  and  even  hard  work,  undertakes 
the  thinking  and  managing  department  in 
the  femily  affurs,  and  the  husband  is  but 
the  executive  offioer— the  female  is,  in  feet, 
very  remariutbly  superior  in  manners,  hab- 
its, tact,  and  initelligence  to  the  husband, 
in  almost  every  family  of  the  middle  or 
lower  dasses  in  Switzerland.*' 

In  1864  the  Swiss  adopted  the  monetary 
system  of  France,  viz.,  francs  and  cen- 
times. The  coinage  is  uniform  in  all  the 
cantons.  The  sUver  coins  are  6  francs,  2 
francs,  1  fr^nc,  and  half  franc  French 
gold  and  bank-bills  pass  current  in  all  the 
cantons.  Traveling  Is  no  more  expensive 
in  Switzerland  than  in  any  other  country 
<^  Europe,  and  five  or  six  dollars  per  day, 
at  the  outside,  should  cover  all  one's  ex- 
penses. 

The  hotels  of  Switzerland  are  without 
doubt  the  best  In  the  world.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  M^tropole,  the  L'Ecu,  or  Des 
Bergues  of  Geneva,  Gibbon  of  Lausanne, 
Monnet  of  Yevay,  the  Schweizerhof  of  Lu- 
cerne, and  they  can  not  be  surpassed  either 
in  table,  attendance,  or  beauty  of  position, 
by  any  other  houses  we  ever  visited.  The 
charges  of  the  prindpal  hotels  are,  for 
chamber,8fr.;  breakfast, firom Ijf to 2) fr. ; 
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dinner  at  table  d*h6te,  withoat  wine,  from 
4  to  5  fr. ;  candle,  1  fr. ;  aerviee,  1  fr.  In 
many  of  the  hotels  of  Switzerland,  daring 
the  dnll  months,  say  from  October  to  Jone, 
regular  boarders  are  taken  by  the  month 
at  very  low  rates — from  four  to  eight  francs 
per  day,  and  sometimes  less.  In  ordering 
wines,  make  it  a  rale  to  order  the  wine  of 
the  district  in  which  yon  are  sojourning ; 
the  wine  will  be  as  good,  and  the  price  not 
one  half  that  of  other  districts. 

In  traveling  over  the  most  fi^qnented 
rontes,  if  in  the  height  of  the  season,  we 
would  adyise  telegraphing  to  yoor  hotel 
Ibr  the  porpoee  of  securing  rooms. 


Swiss  guides  chaige  from  six  to  eight 
francs  per  day ;  they  are  expected  to  carry 
twenty  pounds,  of  baggage  if  in  the  em- 
ploy of  a  walking  tourist ;  in  i»c%  they 
are  not  of  much  use  unless  to  walkers,  as 
condoctoTB  of  mules  and  horses  are  ordina- 
rily well  enough  informed  about  the  route 
to  give  all  the  necessary  information ;  and 
if  several  tourists  are  in  company,  it  is  de- 
cidedly cheaper  to  hire  a  horse  or  mule 
and  trust  to  their  driver.  This  is  assum- 
ing that  some  <>f  the  party*  hare  some 
knowledge  of  Tnach  and  German. 

The  most  frequented  routes  in  Switser- 
land  maybe  traversed  by  one  speaking  only 
the  English  language,  as  in  all  the  first- 
class  hotels  English  is  spoken,  and  in  all 
the  towns  valets  de  place  may  be  employ- 
ed by  the  day;  but  if  a  lengthened  tour  is 
proposed,  a  courier,  guide,  or  some  knowl- 
sdge  of  the  language  is  necessary.  The 
French  is  very  generally  understood  by  the 
upper  classes  througfaoot  the  country,  and 
is  the  language  of  the  people  at  large  in 
tlie  cantons  of  the  west  and  south,  except 
Tessin,  where  the  Italian  predominates. 
The  German  is  spoken  by  about  seven 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  who  reside  in  the 
central,  eastern,  and  northern  cantons. 

One  of  the  most  independent  modes  of 
traveling  through  Switzerland,  if  one  has 
time,  and  has  a  funily,  or  b  in  company 
with  <me  or  tkre$  friends,  is  to  engage  a 
horse  and  carriage,  or  a  carriage  and  two 


horses ;  for  the  first  you  pay  fifteen  francs 
per  day,  and  one  franc  pour  boire,  for  the 
second  firom  twenty-five  to  thirty  tnmcs 
per  day,  and  two  Cranes  p<mr  boire  for  the 
driver.  Be  particular  and  make  it  a  point 
to  discharge  your  carriage  as  near  its  des- 
tination as  possible,  as  you  are  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  days  it  takes  to  return :  this 
rule  Implies  to  guides  as  well  as  horses. 

We  now  propose  giving  a  detailed  tour 
through  Switzerland,  commencing  at  Ge- 
neva, which  shall  embrace  both  sides  of 
the  Alps,  and  which  should  occupy  five  or 
six  weelu*  tnne ;  also  one  embracing  only 
the  leading  points,  and  which  may  be  ac- 
complished in  two  weeks :  the  former  will 
be  Route  16,  the  latter  Route  17. 

ROUTE  No.  16. 

Fhfm  Geneva  to  Chcummm,  Martigmg^ 
Leuk,  Leuierhad,  across  the  Gemmi  Pcut^ 
7%tm,  IfOerladmi^  LauierbrmmeH,  to  Grm- 
dehpaldi  by  the  Wengem  Alp,  Faulhorn, 
Brien,  Brunig  Pass,  Lungem,  Lucerne ;  up 
the  Lake  Lucerne  to  FlOelen  and  Altorf ; 
to  Lake  Maggiore  by  AmstAg  and  the  St. 
Gothard  Pass,  which  is  decidedly  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  Alpine  passes; 
down  the  lake  to  the  Borromeo  Islands;  to 
the  Lake  Oomo  by  Lake  Lugano ;  across 
the  Splugen  Pass  to  Goire;  by  rail  to  Zu- 
rich; to  Lucerne  by  Zug  and  the  Rigi,  or 
by  diUgenoe— a  most  lovely  ride.  From 
Lucerne  to  Berne,  Freybiug,  Lausanne, 
yevay,Tilleneuve,  and  the  Castle  of  Chil- 
lon ;  back  to  Lausanne,  Neuchatel,  Bienne, 
Ba^  Schaffhausen,  the  Falls  of  tlM  Rhine, 
Constance,  to  Bregena. 

(Teiieso,  beautifrOly  situated  at  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Lake  Geneva,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  contains  42,000  inhab- 
itants. The  principal  hotels  are  (TrtMd  if. 
d«faPmx^H.duBergm$^H,PEcu^H.M^ 
tropoley9ndih»GraMdS,dBfyusie.  The 
V£eu  is  splendidly  kept  by  Mr.  Wolfl;  pro- 
prietor also  of  the  J7.  Bjfron,  at  the  head  of 
thebke.  The  £a  Plmiv,  kept  by  Mr.  Koe- 
ler,  long  known  as  one  of  the  best  mana- 
gers in  Switzeriand,  is  elegantly  Aumished, 
and  commands  a  fine  positioo.  The  Des 
Beryties  is  much  patronized  by  the  first  £un- 
ilies,  and  is  noted  for  its  cooking  and  its 
wine-cellar :  many  improvements  have  re- 
cently been  made  in  this  house— biliiaid- 
room,  smoking-room,  new  balconies,  etc. 
The  MHnmoU  is  one  of  the  most  magnifi* 
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cent  houses  in  Europe — situation  lovely, 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  in  front  of  the 
English  garden — splendid  cnlsine.  The 
proprietor,  Mr.  Aldinger,  formerly  of  the 
Cottronne^  is  well  known  for  his  ability  and 
attention  to  his  guests.  The  ff,  de  RustU, 
a  new  flrst-class  house,  richly  furnished, 
splendidly  situated,  and  admirably  man- 
aged by  its  proprietor. 

The  citizens  of  Geneva  are  celebrated  for 
iheir  industry.  Nearly  4000  persons  are 
employed  in  the  city  in  the  manufacture 
of  watches,  over  75,000  being  made  yearly. 
Watches  are  much  cheaper  here  tiian  in 
America;  the  opportunif^  of  purchasing 
these  articles  should  not  be  lost.  The  house 
of  Ch.  Martin  &  Co.,  Grand  Quai,  is  Justly 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  and  accuracy 
of  its  time-keepers,  and  its  variety  of  chains, 
Jewels,  and  music-boxes.  They  guarantee 
all  gold  to  be  18  carats. 

Ckneva,  when  seen  from  the  lake,  pre- 
sents a  magnificent  appearance,  both  sides 
i:^  the  rivw  being  adorned  with  splendid 
quays  and  houses.  On  the  right  of  the 
river  is  the  Quartier  St.  GervaiSf  which  is 
mostly  inhabited  by  workmen,  with  the 
exception  of  that  portion  bordering  on  the 
river.  Most  of  the  fortifications  which 
were  erected  in  1760  were  demolished  in 
1860,  to  make  room  for  new  quays,  streets, 
and  houses  which  have  since  been  erected. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  ramparts  still 
exists,  and  serves  for  a  promenade.  The 
dty,  in  addition  to  being  divided  by  the 
river,  is  divided  into  tlie  upper  and  lower 
town :  in  the  fbrmer  the  houses  are  large 
and  elegant,  the  abode  now,  as  it  always 
has  iMen,  of  the  aristocracy ;  the  latter, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lumdsome  stores 
and  hotels,  the  abode  of  the  workmen  and 
poorer  shop-keepers,  although  the  workmen 
have  mostly  migrated  to  the  St.  Gervais 
side  of  the  river.  Serious  and  bloody  feuds 
have  frequently  arisen  between  the  up  and 
down  towners,  resulting  generally  in  fkvor 
of  the  Democrats,  who  brought  Aeir  aristo- 
cratic neighbors  to  terms  by  cutting  off 
their  supply  of  water,  the  hydraulic  ma- 
chine being  in  their  quarter. 

The  streets  which  contain  the  most  ele- 
gant stores  and  shops'  are  du  Rhone,  de  la 
Garraterie,  du  Mont  Blanc,  and  quays  des 
Bergeres  and  Grand  Quai. 

Chi  Rue  du  Rhone  (No.  17)  is  the  house 
of  Heniy  Capt,  establisbed  in  1822,  and 
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celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  watdiea 
fit  evtry  variety ;  the  musio-boxes  of  this 
house  are  also  Us  fiuned,  as  w^  as  their 
enameled  brooches,  bracelets,  lockets,  etc 

The  Cathedral  Ckwrck  of  St,  Pierrt,  a 
pure  B;^nEantiiie  structure,  finished  by  the 
Emperor  Conrad  If.  in  the  early  part  of 
the  11th  century,  is  the  most  important 
bttUdhng.  It  was  disfigured  in  the  18th 
century  by  a  Corinthian  potiioo  in  Imita- 
tion of  the  Fantbeon  at  Rome.  (In  most 
Europeaa  countries  Calvhi*s  gho^  would 
have  made  some  disturbance  if  any  thing 
Romanish  had  been  imitated,  hot  be  has 
not  even  pointed  out  to  the  modem  inhab- 
itants where  he  lies,  having  forbidden  the 
Gonevese  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  was 
interred  by  any  monument^  consequently 
it  is  only  known  tliat  he  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  otPlam  PaiaU,  and  there  b  grave 
doubt  that  the  place  shown  is  the  correct 
one.)  The  cathedral  is  divided  into  three 
naves  and  a  transept.  It  contains  the 
tomb  of  Agrippa  d'Aubigny,  the  fHend  of 
Henry  IV.,  king  of  France..  He  died  here 
in  exile,  and  the  citizens  erected  this  tomb 
to  his  memory  in  return  for  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  them ;  it  is  of  black 
marble,  and  stands  in  the  south  nave.  Tbo 
church  also  contains  the  tomb  of  Henry, 
duke  de  Rohan,  a  leader  of  the  French  Prot- 
estaaU  under  Louis  XIII.,  also  that  of  his 
wife  and  son,  Tancrede.  His  sarcophagofi 
which  is  of  black  marble,  resting  on  two 
lions,  was  destroyed  during  the  Froich  Rev- 
olution of  1798,  but  has  since  been  replaced. 
The  pulpit  Is  the  same  fhrni  which  Calvin 
preached.  A  fee  of  half  a  trane  It  cuatoro- 
aiy.  There  are  several  other  churdiea, 
both  Calvinistie  and  Lutheran,  as  well  as 
the  imposing  Catholic  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  finished  all  but  the  steeples.  No- 
tice under  the  whidows  the  bae-reliefe  rep- 
resenting the  Passion  of  Christ  There  is 
also  a  small  Gothic  EpiscopaUan  \ehurdi. 

Near  the  Pont  Neuve  is  sitnated  the 
IfMWe  Rothj  a  collection  of  pictures  and 
sculptures,  once  the  property  of  the  Rus- 
sian Creneral  Roth,  who  was  of  Genevese 
origin.  Tbey  were  presented  to  the  city 
by  hb  sisters.  Notice  the  Graces  of  Ca- 
nova,  the  Death  of  Calvin,  Bonivard  in 
Castle  Chillon,  the  Cascade  of  Pissevadie, 
etc.,  etc    A  fee  of  half  a  fi^nc  is  expected. 

The  Mtuie  AixuUmiqm,  11  Grand  Rue, 
is  open  every  Sunday  and  Thursday  free; 
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at  ether  tiflMS  a  fee  of  one  franc  will  gain 
admittance.  Here  may  be  seen  the  zool(^ 
ieal  collections  of  Bonier  and  Necker,  the 
gec^ogical  collections  of  Sanssore,  who  first 
made  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  petiv 
ftctioas  of  Brongntart  and  Do  GandoUe. 
Kotica  the  sldn  of  an  elephant.  The  ani- 
mal lived  a  long  time  in  €leneva  in  a 
menagerie ;  he  became  enraged,  and  tore 
tiirongfa  the  streets  in  a  fiirions  manner; 
his  mad  career  was  stopped  by  a  cannon- 
shot.  Kxamine  the  Moseom  of  Antiqui- 
ties and  Medals.  A  fine  reading-room  is 
connected  with  the  musenm,  sopplied  with 
the  best  £aropean  Journals,  reviews,  and 
magazines.  Admission  by  invitation  from 
a  member.  Near  tlie  museum,  No.  40  in 
the  same  street,  is  the  house  where  Jean 
Jacqnes  Ronssean  was  bom,  although  No. 
i7  in  Bne  Rouaseau  bean  tills  inscription : 
''  lei  est  n4  J,  J.  MouMteau  h  28jmn,  1712." 
That  was  the  residence  of  his  grandfather, 
Jean  Jacques. 

No.  15  Rue  Yerdaine  we  find  the  college 
and  public  lH>raTy  founded  by  John  Gal- 
vin.  It  contains  over  40,000  volumes  and 
some  valuable  manuscripts,  the  sermons 
and  letters  of  John  Oalviih— among  the  lat- 
ter one  addressed  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  while 
a  prisoner  in  the  Towei^-4etters  of  Vincent 
St.  Paul,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  etc.,  etc.  No  11 
Rue  des  Ghanoines  is  the  house  where  John 
Galvin  lived  for  twenty-one  years.  This 
celebrated  reformer,  whose  proper  name 
was  CatUem^  was  bom  at  Noyon,  in  Pioardy. 
Having  been  expelled  from  France  for  his 
religious  opinions,  he  was  passing  through 
Ckneva  as  a  fUg^ve,  when  Farel,  irbo  had 
been  the  means  of  abolishing  Romanism 
Arom  the  city,  and  expelling  the  bishop, 
entreated  him  to  remain  and  join  him  in 
his  crusade  against  the  Ghnreh  of  Rome; 
he  did  so,  and  in  a  short  time  acquired  an 
immoise  Inftuence  both  in  the  aflhirs  of 
Ghnreh  and  State.  From  the  pulpit  of  St. 
]Pierre  he  not  only  hurled  defiance  at  the 
Ghurch  of  Rome,  but  denounced  the  im- 
morality and  wickedness  of  the  citizens  in 
such  terms  that  Vice  was  compelled  to  hide 
her  head  confounded.  He  exercised  in  a 
high  degree  the  talent  of  public  speaking, 
and  by  the  power  of  speech  obtained  an 
irresistible  influence  over  all  the  citizens. 
He  iutrodooed  the  most  rigorous  discipline 
into  both  Ghurch  and  State,  and  extwmes 
of  Puritanism  became  the  orcler  of  the  day. 


From  him  emanated  the  religions  doctrines 
of  our  own  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  which 
soon  spread  throughout  France,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain.  Galvin*s  rigorous  se- 
verity soon  degenerated  into  actual  tyran- 
ny, and  he  ruled  the  Genevese  with  moie 
despotism  tlian  did  their  former  bishops. 
Gastellio,  who  preached  predestination,  was 
banished  in  1540;  and  the  celebrated  %>an- 
ish  doctor,  Biichael  Servetns,  was  arrested 
at  Geneva  by  his  orders,  accused  of  hold- 
ing anti-Trinitarian  doctrines,  and  ordered 
to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  although  he  had 
not  attempted  to  disseminate  his  opinions 
in  Switzerland.  His  conduct  in  this  in- 
stance will  forever  remain  a  dark  spot  on 
his  character.  He  preached  almost  every 
day,  and,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  main- 
tained the  authority  be  had  acquireid  over 
the  citizens.  Numerous  exiles  from  Great 
Britain  made  Geneva  their  home  during 
the  reign  of  **  Bloody*  Mary."  Among  the 
number  was  the  celebrated  reformer,  John 
Knox,  who  was  made  a  citizen  of  Geneva 
during  Galvin's  administration.  Theatrio- 
al  peiiormances  were  prohibited  by  Galvin, 
and  for  a  long  time  after  his  death.  But 
Voltaire  had  his  plays  produced  at  Fernet, 
about  four  miles  from  Geneva,  which  caused 
Rousseau  to  remonstrate  with  him;  he 
wrote  him  thus :  ^^Je  me  vom  aime  pat; 
voiu  aofi  oorrwnpu  ma  ripoJbUqn^  en  hd  d<Ni- 
nant  de»  speetacUt.**  It  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  trace  of  Galvin  or  Puritai^ 
ism  at  the  present  time.  Amusement,  fun, 
and  gayety  now  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day-,  especially  on  Sundays,  and,  during 
the  season,  the  theatre  will  be  found  more 
crowded  than  the  church;  the  shopa  are 
all  open,  and  business  going  en  Sunday  and 
Saturday  all  alike.  Between  Calvin  and 
Voltaire,  human  nature  seems  more  in- 
clfaied  to  the  latter. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  Hctd  de 
Vm,  in  front  of  Wfaieh  te  the  ATHnudi  filled 
with  ancient  and  modern  arms ;  also  some 
of  the  famous  "escalade"  laddeza:  open 
every  day.  A  short  distance  from  the  Ar- 
senal will  be  found  the  Botanical  Garden^ 
founded  fai  1806  by  the  eelebrated  Omdo/fe. 
The  principal  and  best  draggist  in  Geneva 
is  George  Baker,  the  only  one  in  Switzer- 
land wbo  prepares  medicines  according  to 
English  and  American  pharmaeopceia. 

Previous  to  visiting  Chamonni,  exam- 
ine the  Bdiffo/MoiU  Blanc,  in  a  building 
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eonstrncted  tot  the  purpose,  which  stands 
in  the  English  garden,  in  front  of  the  Ho- 
tel Metripole:  it  is  the  finest  model  in 
Switzerland.  The  artist  was  employed 
nearly  ten  years  npon  it.  On  Sanda3rs 
and  Thursdays  it  is  open  to  the  public ;  at 
other  times  a  fee  of  one  flranc  is  demanded. 

Boarding-houses  ore  numerous  in  (jene- 
ya;  prices  raryfhnn  $15  to  f60  per  month. 

The  best  tailor  in  Geneva  is  L.  Maigre, 
No.  6  Bue  dn  Mont  Blanc.  He  speaks 
English,  and  keeps  an  admirable  stock  of 
goods  on  hand.  Geneva  is  the  best  city 
in  Europe  to  purchase  crystal  jeweliy ,  now 
BO  fkshionable.  The  best  and  cheapest 
establishment  is  that  of  Madame  Friedel, 
Rue  dn  Rhone,  close  to  the  hotel  L'Eca  de 
Geneve.  Her  assortment  of  combs,  bags, 
pebbles,  bracelets,  and  the  thousand  little 
things  lady  travelers  desire,  is  very  large. 

The  excursions  in  the  neighboihood  of 
Geneva  are  many,  and  decidedly  interest- 
ing. By  no  means  fidl  to  visit  the  village 
of  Fernet  and  the  chateau  of  Toltaire ;  the 
distance  is  between  four  and  five  miles, 
and  the  best  views  of  Mont  Blanc  may  be 
had  from  a  particular  point  in  the  road, 
which  your  driver  will  point  out  The  sit- 
uation of  Fernet,  which  is  in  France,  is  de- 
lightful: it  is  in  full  view  of  the  lake  and 
Mont  Blanc.  The  town  was  founded  by 
Voltaire,  who  resided  here  twenty  years : 
many  relics  of  him  are  shown  to  the  vis- 
itor. 

Visit  also  the  chateau  and^^prounds  of 
the  Baron  Adolphe  Rothschild :  a  magnifi- 
cent view  may  be  had  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  lake  fh>m  the  pavilion  in  the  park.  A 
sight  of  the  works  of  art  contained  in  the 
house  will  well  repay  a  visit.  It  may  be 
examined  on  TuMdays,  between  2  and  4 
o'clock.  A  short  distance  from  Geneva, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake,  is  the  Di- 
odaH  chateau,  the  residence  of  Lord  Byron 
in  1816 :  here  he  composed  his  "  Manfk«d," 
and  a  portion  of  «*  Ghilde  Harold.'* 


The  most  delightftd  walk  or  drive  is  on 
the  right  side  of  the  river,  by  the  Great  and 
LUileSaoormex:  here,  on  a  clear  afternoon, 
may  be  seen  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps 
of  Savoy,  with  the  **  Monarch  of  the  Mount- 
ains*' in  the  distance.  A  setting  sun  from 
this  point  is  a  scene  never  to  bo  forgotten. 
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Travelers  who  do  not  intend  to  follow 
our  route  through  the  valley  of  the  Rlione 
may  make  a  splendid  excursion,  occupying 
four  days,  vis. :  Take  an  early  steamer  on 
the  lake,  stop|nng  at  Vevay  and  visiting 
the  Castle  ot  Chillon ;  on  the  same  day 
take  the  next  steamer  for  ViDeneove,  then 
the  cars  to  Martigny.  The  next  day  by 
theColdeBalmetoChamounL  The  third 
day  at  Chamooni :  visit  Monitrnverty  tfao 
Ckapeau  by  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  the  JoT'^ 
dm;  and  the  fourth  day  return  to  Geneva. 

From  Geneva  to  Chamoum. — Chaaowd 
can  be  reached  f^om  Geneva  in  ten  or 
eleven  hours:  fore,  21  francs.  We  can 
tiiere  remain  a  day  or  a  month,  aooordmg 
to  our  humor,  as  either  can  be  delightfoUy 
spent.  Should  you  not  wish  to  retom  to 
Geneva,  and  take  the  steamor  to  Lausanne, 
Vevay,  Castle  of  Chillon,  and  Villeneove 
to  Mutigay,  yon  can  forward  your  heavy 
baggage  to  tiiat  point  by  the  lake,  and 
reach  it  yourself  fixun  Chamouni  in  one  day, 
either  by  the  Tke  Noir  or  Col  de  JBalme; 
and  then  make  an  excursioii  from  Mar- 
tigny to  Lausanne,  Vevay,  and  Castle  of 
Chillon.  We  should  advise,  however,  if 
you  have  one  or  two,  or  more  weeks  to 
spare,  the  following  arrangement:  Visit 
Chamouni ;  thence  make  the  following  tour 
of  3f(mt  Blanc  From  Chamouni  to  Mar- 
tigny, either  by  the  Col  de  Balme  or  T4te 
Noir,  in  a)i>out  nine  hours,  or  by  both  in 
two  hours  extra.  From  Martigny  to  Cor- 
mayenr,  by  the  pass  of  the  Gr«st  St.  Ber- 
nard and  Aosta,  in  eighteen  honrs,  and 
back  to  Chamouni  in  three  days;  firom 
Cormayeur  via  i^t  Col  de  la  Seigne  iaA  Cd 
du  Bonkomme:  in  all  about  seven  days  to 
make  the  tour,  which  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est in  the  world.  The  appearance  of  Jtfoal 
Blame  from  the  southern  side,  say  at  Cor- 
mayeur, is  far  more  sublime  than  at  any 
other  point  of  view.  This  unrivaled  excur- 
sion wHl  well  repay  the  time  and  expense. 

'Leaving  Geneva  by  diligence  in  the 
morning  (fore  21  francs :  be  particular  and 
engage  your  seat  ihrmgk  to  CkaimomS^  we 
soon  pass  the  town  of  Chesne,  then  Aiibo- 
masse  on  the  Sardinian  frontier,  and  con- 
tinue along  the  banks  of  the  River  Arve. 
This  rapid,  roaring  stream,  which  rushes 
through  the  narrow  Chamouni  valley  dur- 
ing or  alter  all  mountain  storms,  is  correct- 
ly and  beantifnlly  described  by  our  poet 
Biyant: 
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^  Not  fh>m  the  sandB  or  eloron  rock0, 

Thoa  rapid  Arve !  thy  waters  flow ; 
Nor  earth,  within  her  boeom,  locks 

Thy  daric,  uofathomed  wdLls  below. 
Thy  springB  are  ia  the  doad,  tbr  stfteam 

Begms  to  more  and  murmur  flnt 
Where  ice-peaks  feel  the  noonday  beam, 

Or  ndn-stonoDB  on  the  glacier  borst." 

After  passing  the  town  of  Closes,  tho  en- 
tiro  popi^tion  of  wliich  b  engaged  in  the 
manuDEictare  of  Geneva  watches  or  in  por- 
tions of  their  movements,  we  arrive  at  the 
GroUo  of  BabMf  which  enters  into  the 
mountain  nearly  two  thousand  feet:  should 
you  be  in  no  huny  to  reach  Chamonni,  visit 
it  by  all  means,  and  remain  at  St.  Martin 
overnight  This  is  as  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  diligence  to  go ;  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  distance  (about  eighteen 
miles)  must  be  performed  by  choTj  which, 
with  a  single  horse,  should  not  cost  over 
$2  50.  From  the  bridge  which  here  cross- 
es the  Arve  a  magnificent  view  of  Jlifoai 
Blanc  is  obtained.  A  short  distance,  and 
wo  arrive  at  the  town  of  SaUencheSj  whence 
you  take  mules  or  chars  to  the  Baths  of 
St.  Gervais.  The  accommodation  of  St. 
Gervais  is  very  good,  and  the  hot  baths, 
which  contain  iron  and  sulphur,  are  con- 
sidered very  efficacious  in  certain  diseases : 
the  terms  of  the  boarding-houses  are- very 
moderate.  The  whole  distance  from  SL 
Martin  to  Chamouni  is  filled  with  the  most 
interesting  sights:  the  frightful  chasms, 
the  plunging  Arve,  the  beautiful  and  fan- 
tastic glaciers,  with  ever  and  anon  a  glimpse 
at  the  Monarch  of  the  Mountains,  all  com- 
bine to  invest  the  journey  with  the  most 
lively  interest. 


CHAMOUNI. 

The  beautiful  valley  of  Chamouni  lies 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
at  present  is  the  most  popular  place  of 
resort  in  Switserland.  If  you  visit  this 
place  in  August  or  September,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  engage  your  apartments  in 
advance,  for  Chamonni,  once  secluded  and 
almoet  unknown,  is  seduded  no  longer, 
and  rivals  Niagara  or  Saratoga  in  all  the 
excitement  and  bustle  of  a  favorite  sum- 
mer resort.  Partiea  arriving  and  depart- 
ing ;  the  presence  of  guides,  horses,  mules, 
and  donkejTs;  the  recital,  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  by  tfaa  returned  tourists ;  the  ap- 
peacance  of  the  weather,  and  the  specula- 
tions oa  the  same,  all  reminds  one  of 
Crawford's  on  a  very  large  scale.  To  those 
who  have  no  ambition  to  make  the  toilsome 
ascent  of  MaiU  BUmc  at  an  expense  of 
about  #160,  and  a  year's  toils,  dangers, 
and  hardships  concentrated  into  two  days, 
there  are  numerous  local  oTcnisions  not 
without  thair  danger  or  excitement.  To 
visit  those  the  guides  have  extra  fares; 
and  although  the  ordinary  Cures  are  for  a 
mule  six  francs  per  day,  and  for  a  guide 
the  same,  yet  the  tariff  for  a  guide  to  visit 
Th»  JardiHt  crossing  the  Mer  de  Glact,  is 
ten  francs  per  day,  Bitet  thirteen,  Gramds 
MtOets  forty,  and  Col  du  GecmU  fifty.  A 
gnide  ia  expected  to  go  with  each  mule. 
The  extra  tariff  to  visit  extra  haaardous 
places  is  often,  an  induoement  to  guides  to 
misrepresent  the  dangers  of  different  ex- 
cursions; and  although  we  would  recom- 
mend all  gentlemen  travelers  to  cross  the 
Jtfsr  de  Glace,  nervous  and  timid  ladies 
ou^  not  to  do  it.  Poor  Miss  Frederika 
Bremer  was  canght  in  the  trap.  We  give 
her  experience,  and  lady  travelers,  aftoi 
having  read,  can  judge  for  themselves : 

**  It  was  the  following  day  we  ascended, 
through  the  pine-forest  to  Le  Montanvert 
It  is  here  that  one  sees  before  one  the  so- 
called  Mer  de  Glaee,  a  broad  stream  of  ice 
and  snow,  the  offspring  of  the  highest 
Alps,  which  pours  itself  between  lofty* 
mountain  ridges  down  into  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  where,  from  beneath  its  gatcn, 
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Issues  the  liver  of  Arveron.  I  say '  pours 
itself/  because  the  frozen  river  slides  from 
the  heights  down  into  the  valley,  and  these 
icy  masses  are  besides,  as  one  knows,  in  a 
state  of  continual  advance. 

'*  From  the  heights  of  Montanvert  we 
saw  the  Mer  de  Glace,  also  called  Le  Moid 
Blanc  des  Dama,  spkndklly  shining  in  the 
momiBg  sun,  and  a  party  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  crossing  to  the  opposite  side.  It 
looked  quite  calm  and  agreeable.  Why 
should  not  wo  do  the  same?  Our  guides 
encoofaged  os  to  do  so,  yet  with  a  certain 
cantioumess  of  expression. 

*  *  In  half  an  hoar  we  could  cross  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  afterward  we  should  have  about 
an  hour's  'somewhat  difficult  road'  in  the 
mountain  to  Le  Chapeam,  but  once  there  we 
should  see  a  grand  sight,  and  then  also 
every  dmger  and  difficulty  would  be  over*' 
— and  the  guides  would  have  earned  a 
double  day's  wages  I  Of  this  last  consid- 
eratiofn,  however,  they  said  nothing,  but 
the  Icnowledge  of  it  was  the  reason  of  their 
encouraging  words. 

^  *'  I  was  tempted  by  the  thought  of  be- 
coming acquainted  idth  the  beauties  and 
dangers  of  the  Mer  de  GlaeSf  and  determ- 
ined to  undertake  the  hasardous  journey ; 
but  how  I  repented  doing  so  when,  in  its 
midst,  I  discovered  what  the  nature  of  it 
was.  For  one  did  not  only  run  the  con- 
tinual danger,  of  slipping  and  foiling  while 
climbing  over  the  icy  billows,  but  one  found 
one's  self  perpetually  on  the  brink  of  wide 
crevices  in  an  ice^mass  of  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  across  wliich  one 
must  leap,  without  any  other  Ibothold  than 
a  smooth  icy  wave  or  hillock.  I  was  in  a 
state  of  silent  despair  at  having  nndertalcen 
this  enterprise,  particularly  as  I  had  Louise 
Ooulhi  witii  me.  If  any  thing  should  hap- 
pen to  this  young  girl !  if  I  should  not  be 
able  to  restore  her  to  ber  parents !  then — 
I  could  not  live  myself!  I  thought  about 
tuning  back,  but  ny  guide  assured  me 
that  we  had  already  aooottpUshed  the  worst 
pait  of  the  way ;  but  what  yet  remained 
was,  in  comparison,  not  without  danger ; 
oven  he  himself  fell  mere  than  onoe  on  our 
slippery  cai%er. 

**  With  an  anxiety  which  can  not  be  de- 

■seribed,  my  eyes  Avowed  Louise,  who  went 

'  before  me  with  her  guide,  as  lightly  and  as 

nimbly  as  though  they  were  dancing^  a 

minuet.     This  guide  was  a  young  man, 
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who  had  only  within  the  last  half  year  be- 
come incorporated  into  the  guild  of  Cha- 
monni  guides,  and  I  therefore  felt  all  the 
less  dependence  upon  him;  but  he  was 
light-footed  and  agOe,  and  in  reality  better 
than  my  old,  safe,  but  very  heavy-looted 
conductor.  My  guide  was  a  peasant,  Lou- 
ise's was  a  cavalier ;  but  Louise's  was  not 
only  young,  strong,  and  safe  upon  his  feet, 
but  he  enjoyed  the  undertaking,  and  never 
thought  about  danger.     But  as  fer  me — 

*  *  And  when  we  found  oursevles  midway 
on  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  I  was  desired  to 
notice  the  splendid  waUs  of  a  broad  ice  fis- 
sure, in  the  abyss  of  which  the  thundering 
roar  of  waters  is  heard,  and  waa  called 
upon  to  admire  the  brightness  and  width 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  tHdch  is  even  fWnn 
this  point  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
where  it  is  bom,  I  felt  myself  like  one 
doomed  to  death,  with  the  rope  already 
round  his  neck,  who  is  desired  to  notice 
*the  beautiful  prospect !'  But  I  said  noth- 
ing, and,  as  Louise  gayly  recommended  me 
to  do,  I  broke  off  little  pieces  of  ice  and  let 
them  melt  in  my  month:  this,  and  the 
beaming  glances  of  my  young  friend,  re- 
freshed me. 

"  The  sun  shone  with  great  heat,  melt- 
ing the  ice,  and  through  the  latter  part  of 
the  road  we  went  sliding  and  splashing 
through  a  regular  ice  slush.  How  de- 
lighted I  was  when  I  had  once  more  firm 
footing  on  earth,  and  I  sair  Louise  there  in 
safety.  I  gathered  and  kissed  a  little  com- 
mon crimson  flower,  which  grew  on  the 
borders  of  the  ice  like  a  kind  salutation  of 
welcome. 

*'  But  the  Joy  was  of  short  duration ;  for, 
in  order  to  reach  Le  Chtgpeau — the  only  way 
on  this  side  down  to  Chamouni — one  must 
clamber  along  the  side  of  a  perpendicular 
rock,  without  any  thing  to  hold  by  but  a 
rope,  listened  by  iron  nails,  as  a  hand-rail 
on  the  mountain  waU.  One  walks  along 
a  narrow  pathway  cut  in  the  rock,  midway 
between  two  perpendicular  mountain  walls, 
the  one  above,  the  other  below.  At  the 
depth  of  many  hundred  feet  below  this 
again  is  the  Mer  de  Glace,  with  its  sheer 
descent.  A  moment's  dizziness,  and  aU 
would  be  over!  The  guides  now  began 
to  advise  us  to  hasten,  *  because  stones  are 
frequentiy  precipitated  from  the  rocks 
above.' 

"I  glance  up  and  see  that  masses  of 
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Stones  are  hanging  above  our  heads,  as  it 
afipeated)  just  ready  to  fidL  Bst  hiow  is 
one  to  hasten  here,  whera  one  aiaat  ghre 
heed  to  erecj  step,  and  hold  flwt  hj  the 
rope?  And  now  even  ^Is  oeases,  and  the 
path  geee  before  me  steep  np  hill ;  I  haTB 
merely  the  guided  hand,  who  polls  me  up. 

**  *  We  shall  f^  quite  safely,'  he  says 
consolingly.  'Nay;  on,  on!  go  ea  sdll 
faster!*  I  replied,  whilst  I  see  stones  and 
d6bris  giving  way  under  each  heavy  step 
be  takes,  and  I  pray  silently  '  Deliver  us 
from  evil.' 

''Louise,  with  her  ligfat-fSooted  goide,  fe 
already  np  and  out  of  danger,  and  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  jonmey  are  overcome. 
We  are  very  near  the  Chapeao,  and  may 
quietly  reet  there  befbre  we  go  fiuther.  I 
feel  r«idy  to  cry. 

*'But  a  few  minutes  later,  when  we 
reached  the  Gfaapean  and  Ifttie  Alpine  cot- 
tage, sheltered  by  a  rocir  in  the  shape  of  a 
hat  crown,  and  seated  upon  a  wooden  bench 
in  the  dieerftil  sunshine,  with  my  young 
friend's  hand  clasped  in  mine,  I  fdt  so  un- 
speakably thankAil  to  have  overcome  all 
the  perils  of  the  way,  that  I  conld  not  do 
other  than  shaitt  Loidse's  delight  over  the 
extraordinaiy  spectacle  which  the  Mer  de 
{r<(i0«  presented ;  fbr  at  this  place  the  press- 
ure from  above  has  caused  the  ke  to  mass 
itself  together  and  to  assume  the  most  re- 
markable forms.  Imagine  to  yourself  a 
stream  of  ke-witches  and  hobgobUns,  with 
their  children  and  bag  and  baggage,  on 
their  jonmey  to-^tho  lowest  pit !  Hero  n 
great  giantess,  with  throe  daughters,  in 
hoods^  shawls,  and  crinolines,  «ie  advanc- 
ing majestically  ibrward ;  there  &  whole 
procession  of  gray  nuns,  here  monks  with- 
out heads;  there  glanta  hi  berserker  mood, 
and  yonder  a  castle  of  Ice,  wkh  many  tow^ 
en,  like  an  immense  artlohoke^  wtth  tts 
points  somewhat  taming  inward.  In  gen- 
eiul  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  figures  «f  the 
Mirth^fiaee  resemiile  the  forms  and  peaks 
of  the  dreumjaoent  mountahM.  Sanssuve 
saWffrom  the  heights  of  Ifoot  Blane^  groiqw 
of  its  pyramids  and  needles,  Uke  the  leaves 
of  an  artichoke,  turning  inward  towsrd 
the  middle.  Imagines  to  yourself  aU  this 
crowd  of  dirty  gray  iee-witohes,  little  and 
big  hobgobUns,  now  in  fhatastieal  groups, 
now  a  solitary  lofty  figure^  among  towers, 
columns,  ruins,  as  of  a  demolished  city — 
imagine  all  tUs  immovable,  and  vet  ad^ 


vancing  downward  on  a  slope  of  from  two 
to  three  leagues !  Sometimes  a  witch  loses 
her  head,  which,  set  at  Uber^  by  the  sun, 
is  preciidtated  faito  the  depths  below,  and 
one  hears  It  roaring  down  hka  the  sound  of 
subtemmean  thunder."  ^—^^ 

To  make  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  re- 
qulrss  two  days  tnm  Ohamoont,  and  the 
expense  is  nearty  ^50.  The  ascent  is 
nevw  undertaken  with  less  than  six  guides, 
each  of  whom  charges  one  hundred  francs 
fSor  his  servlees;  and  litOe  enough  for  these 
poor  fellows,  who  peril  their  lives  on  ac- 
count of  the  extra  pay  to  gratky  a  most 
unworthy  curiosity.  With  Hoiaoe  Bene- 
dict de  Saussnre,  who  was  the  first  sclen- 
tifio  man  who  made  the  ascent,  it  was  a 
different  matter:  he  penetrated  all  its  mys- 
teries^ and  reported  the  same  to  the  world. 
Without  Bahnat,  however,  who  first  mado 
the  aseent  In  17M,  the  chances  are  De 
Saussure  would  never  have  discovered  the 
path  to  the  summit.  Three  ladles  only 
have  as  yet  accompHiteed  the  f)Mt:  Mile. 
Paradis,  Mile.  D'Angeville,  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton, an  English  lady.  The  two  latter  la- 
dies, when  at  the  summit,  had  tiiemselves 
lifted  over  the  shoolders  of  the  guides,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  say  they  had  ris- 
en to  a  greater  height  than  any  of  their 
predeoessoiu.  De  Saussure,  who,  after 
twenty-seven  years  of  longing  and  ft'iiit- 
lesB  endeavor,  reached  the  summit  in  Au- 
gust, 1887,  says  the  desire  to  make  the  ac- 
cent had  become  wHh  him  a  kind  of  dis- 
ease. He  says,  *'  The  arrival  on  the  sum- 
mit did  not  give  me  immediately  all  the 
pleasure  whidi  might  have  been  expected, 
because  the  length  of  the  straggle,  and  the 
sense  of  the  trouUe  wUeh  it  had  cost  me 
to  reach  it,  seemed,  an  It  were,  to  have  irri- 
tated me,  and  it  was  with  a  kind  of  wrath 
I  Iran^led  the  snow  upon  its  highest  point. 
Besides,  I  fioared  not  bein$^  able  to  mako 
the  observations  which  I  desired,  so  great- 
ly was  I  troubled  by  the  rarity  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  difficidty  I  found  in  / 
breadring  and  In  working  at  this  height  / 
We  all  suffered  fhmi  fever.  ^ 

"  I  scarcely  believed  my  own  eys ;  I 
seemed  to  myself  to  be  dreaming  when  I 
saw  beneath  my  feet  the  teiriflo  majestic 
peaks,  the  acute  summits  of  Midi,  Argen- 
tiere,  and  Le  Geant,  the  very  bases  of 
which  it  had  been  to  me  so  difficult  and 
haaardous  to  climb.     I  understood  their 
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connection  and  their  form,  and  at  one  sin- 
gle glance  was  able  to  clear  up  the  uncer- 
tainty which  years  of  labor  alone  coold  not 
have  done. 

*  *  When  any  adyentnrons  traveler  under- 
takes the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  numerous 
spectators  take  up  their  station  on  the  sides 
of  the  Breven,  from  which  the  progress  of 
the  party,  as  soon  m  it  has  emerged  upon 
the  snow-line,  may  be  traced  the-  whole 
way  to  the  summit;  and  doubtless  many 
an  anzkws  wife  counts  them  as  they  disap- 
pear and  reappear,  lor,  if  there  come  not  up 
thirteen,  the  babe  in  her  arms  may  be  an 
orphan.  And  that  yon  English  scapegrace 
hat  a  tender  mother,  too;  and  many  a  cau- 
tion has  she  given  him  to  keep  his  fSset  dry 
and  take  care  of  cold ;  and  little  think  that 
group,  as  they  sit  around  their  work,  and 
wonder  *■  what  is  he  dofaig  now?*  that  the 
object  of  their  fond  regard  is  at  the  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  hanging  between  heaven 
and  earth;  eternity  sheer  down  beneath 
his  feet,  and  half  an  inch  to  spare  when  he 
■walks  sideways ! 

*'  That  night  they  sleep  cradled  in  a  hol- 
low of  the  rock ;  and  as  some  late  traveler 
comes  down  to  breakfiMt  the  next  morn- 
ing, his  nerves  are  shaken  by  the  triumph- 
ant roar  of  M.  Tairres's  cannon  announcing 
their  safe  arrival  on  the  snmmk. 

"  Great  is  the  exoitement  in  Chaaionni 
when  they  are  seen  returning  in  the  even- 
ing across  the  plain  toward  the  inn.  Here 
they  come,  magnll  oomitante  catervi — the 
men  who  have  beta  up  Mont  Blanc!  Sure- 
ly earth  feels  like  velvet;  they  walk  not 
like  common  men ;  honor  and  gkry  await 
them :  twelve  of  them  get  five-and-twenty 
shillings  each,  and  tiie  thirteenth  has  his 
name  painted  on  a  board  by  the  side  of  De 
Sanssure.  He  has  periled  his  life  a  score 
of  times  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours, 
but  it  is  over  now.  He  has  been  at  the  top 
of  Europe ;  has  stood  like  a  fly  on  the  cold 
tip  of  the  earth's  nose,  and  is  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  writing  a  book.  They  almost  all 
do.  I  bdieve  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  go  up." 

The  skin  of  most  people  peds  off  after 
the  ascent,  their  eyes  become  weak,  and 
they  suffer  more  or  less  in  health.  How 
any  person  can  desire  to  go  through  the 
fatigue  of  making  the  ascent,  when  they 
can  risk  their  life  in  a  baUoon  for  half  the 
expense,  we  can  not  nndorstand. 
07C 


The  Exewrmtm  o/MmU  JSJimic.— The  ex- 
cursion of  Mont  Blanc  wiU  occupy  sboot 
seven  days ;  one  day  to  Martigny,  by  tin 
TeUNmnaMdt  Bairns:  we  woild ad- 
vise the  fenner  of  the  two.  Should  the 
traveler  wish  to  make  two  days  of  this  di»- 
tanoe,  he  had  better  spend  the  night  st  the 
BMAla  TUe  JVbir,  which  is  aboat  half 
the  distance  to  Martigny;  although, the 
roads  being  good,  it  can  easQy  be  made  is 
one.  The  scenery  is  magnificent,  and  the 
atmosphere  delightful.  The  rocks  tfanmgh 
which  the  fresh  water  rushes  are  all  cover- 
ed  with  vegetation. 

On  reaching  Martigny,  in  tiie  valley  of 
the  Bhone,  the  air  will  be  found  oppRia- 
ively  warm.  This  town  is  described  on 
page  489. 

From  Martigny  to  the  Pass  or  HoBpioe 
of  St.  Bernard  requires  about  tea  hotos, 
although  it  may  be  done  in  ei|^  Tot 
take  a  char  or  carriage  as  fer  ss  the  Gas- 
tine  du  Pras ;  you  must  then  either  zide 
on  a  mule  or  walk  the  rest  of  the  way, 
which  occupies  two  hours.  The  femon 
convoit,  or  Hospice  of  St  Bernard,  iB  nto- 
ated  on  the  crest  of  the  Pass  StBemaid 
(there  is  no  monmUxm  of  that  name),  8200 
feetabove  the  level  of  the  sea:  itisakige, 
regular,  gray  mass  of  buildings,  strong  and 

gloomy  as  the  desolate  rocks  around;  bvt, 

notwitl^tonding  its  forbidding  appesnoei^ 

no  one,  C^iristian  or  infidel,  Protestant  or 

Catholic,  whatsoever  be  his  nathm  or  Ui 

creed,  rings  the  bell  of  this  convent  is 

vain. 
The  Hospice  of  St  Bernard  was  foonded 

just  nine  hundred  years  ago  this  year 

(962)  l^the  pious  Count  Bernard,  who vtf 

bom  at  Menthon,  on  the  Lake  of  Asmecf, 

in  Savoy.    He  belonged  to  a  noble  fiunllyt 

but  devoted  forty  years  of  his  life  to  the 

entertaining  and  protecting  the  namerosi 

travelers  who  annually  pass  between  Swits* 

erland  and  Itaty.     The  oonvent  provides 

for  nearly  twenty  thousand  persons  sveiy 

year,  without  exacting  the  smallest  psy- 

ment,  suppratrng  itself  out  of  ito  owa  Amda 
It  was  at  one  tinae  very  wealthy,  bat  st  the 

time  of  the  Befimttation  lost  much  ef  i^ 
landed  property.  During  the  BerolstitB 
of  1848  its  ftmds  were  seised,  and  the  good 
Augustine  monks  removed  from  the  oon- 
vent; but  the  travelers  across  the  mosnt- 
ains  soon  became  loud  in  their  demsndsior 
their  reinstatement,  which  was  speedily 
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done.  Next  to  the  monks  in  interest  are 
their  fomoas  dogs,  some  seven  or  eight  in 
number :  thej  are  a  cross  between  the 
Newlonndland  and  Pyrenean,  and  general- 
ly live  seven  or  eight  years,  when  they  be- 
come rheumatic  and  are  killed.  Tlie  monks 
can  not  remain  over  twelve  or  fifteen  years : 
the  same  iheumatism  tiuit  disaUes  their  no- 
ble dogs  renders  tl»em  unfit  for  service, 
wlien  &ey  retire  to  Hartigny  or  the  con- 
vent on  the  Simpkm.  Dnring  tlie  summer 
they  have  plenty  of  firesh  meat  procured 
from  the  valley,  but  in  the  winter  they  lay 
up  a  store  of  raited  meats ;  so  in  the  sum- 
mer they  keep  plenty  of  cows,  to  supply 
them  with  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  but  in 
the  winter  only  one  is  kept;  the  rest  are 
sent  to  Martigny.  The  Hospice  keeps 
some  fifty  horses  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing wood  fh>m  the  valley,  some  ten  miles 
distant. 

Persons  who  cross  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter are  obliged  to  wait  at  a  place  of  refuge, 
some  distance  from  the  summit,  until  the 
fSollowing  morning,  when  a  servant,  with 
one  of  the  dogs,  goes  down  and  conducts 
the  party  through  the  snow,  which  often 
lies  here  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet.  The 
dog  conducts  the  servant,  and  never  loses 
his  way,  although  ofttimes  nothing  but  lus 
tail  can  be  seen,  his  body  being  buried  in 
the  new-faUen  snow.  It  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence that  we  hear  of  travelers  perishing 
now  in  this  region:  the  cases  of  being 
frozen  to  death  do  not  usually  exceed  two 
a  year. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  convent  is  de- 
voted to  stabling  and  store-rooms,  tiie  oth- 
er floors  to  a  drawing-room,  refsctory,  offi- 
ces, and  dormitories.  The  convent  also 
contains  a  cabinet,  in  which  is  a  fine  coUeo- 
tion  of  antiquities,  minerals,  plants,  arms, 
and  insects,  also  many  relics  fhmi  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,  which  fotmtirly  stood  here. 
In  the  little  church  of  the  convent  is  a 
monument  erected  to  General  Desaix.  ^*  I 
will  give  you  the  Alps  fbr  your.monit- 
ment !"  said  Napoleon  to  his  dying  generri 
after  the  battle  of  Marengo.  **Yoa  shaU 
rest  OB  their  leltiest  inhabited  pdnt— in  the 
Church  of  St.  Bernard !" 

It  is  customary  for  those  who  can  aflbrd 
it  to  put  in  a  box  in  the  chapel,  provided 
for  the  purpose,  an  amount  not  less  than 
would  be  charged  to  them  had  they  put 
up  at  an  inn  for  a  similar  entertainment, 
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and  all  they  plat  in  extra  will  be  well  be- 
stowed. ■ 

In  a  building  near  the  hospice  are  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  perished  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  mountains.  They 
have  all  been  fbund  firozen,  and  are  gener- 
ally set  up  in  this  Morgue  in  the  same  po- 
sition in  which  they  were  found,  arranged 
along  the  wall,  and  presenting  a  fearful 
si^it.  In  time  they  fiill  to  pieces,  after 
having  dried  up  and  withered,  and  their 
bones  and  skulls  may  be  seen  strewn  along 
the  floor.  The  evaporation  at  this  height 
is  so  rapid  that  the  flesh  dries  up  without 
the  usual  decay. 

In  one  and  a  half  hours  we  reach  St. 
Ben^j  where  we  take  a  char  to  Aoeta, 
which  should  not  cost  over  $2 ;  time,  4 
hours. 

AotUi,  a  town  of  Sardmia,  containing 
7700  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the  point 
where  the  roads  over  the  Great  and  Lit- 
tle St.  ^mard  meet.  FHncipal  hotel,  du 
Mont  Blanc. 

Aosta  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  dating 
back  over  three  thousand  years.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  before 
the  Christian  era,  who  gave  it  his  name. 
It  is  principally  noted  tor  its  monuments 
of  antiquity,  such  as  its  basilk»,  bridge, 
triumphal  nch,  walls,  etc.  St.  Bernard 
was  at  one  time  archdeacon  of  the  city. 
A  cathedral  of  modem  erection  is  worth  an 
examination. 

From  Aoila  to  Courmajfettr  by  diligence 
in  five  hours.  The  scenery  is  supremely 
beautiful,  and  the  diffsrent  views  of  Mont 
Blane  indescribably  grand.  The  distance 
is  about  ten  miles. 

CbunNcgfeur,  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Yal  d*  Aosta,  contains  two  or  three  hidifilbr- 
ont  inns ;  the  principal  is  the  BM  Royal, 
It  is  mostly  noted  for  its  mineral  springs, 
several  of  which  are  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. A  short  distance  ftom  tiie  village, 
one  of  the  finest  views  of  Mont  Blanc  in  tiie 
entire  excursion  may  be  had.  De  Saus- 
sure  correctly  describes  it  as  resembling  an 
artichoke  garnished  with  its  leaves ;  and 
when  viewed  from  the  Col  de  la  Seigne 
(8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  Hit- 
ter, the  celebrated  German  geographer,  de- 
clued  it  to  be  the  finest  picture  prmented 
of  the  entire  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  that  he 
found  nothing  that  would  bear  comparison 
with  it  in  all  the  H  imalayas.    From  the  val- 
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ley  two  immense  pyrais^da  rear  their  mass* 
Ive  heads,  and  seem  like  nigged  sphinxes 
keeping  goard  over  the  mcmarch  of  the 
mountains. 

In  about  eight  honra  we  arrive  at  the  tU* 
lage  of  OoAFiu,  composed  of  ancient  cha- 
lets. Pnt  np  at  the  HM  dm  SoleUf  thit 
inn  is  well  kept  for  the  ooimtry.  The 
PapiSon  is  idao  very  good. 

From  Chapia  to  Gontamines  it  nearly 
ei|^  hoars.  After  making  the  passage 
of  the  Col  da  Bonhomme,  which  in  bad 
weather  is  ratlier  dangeroos  (two  English 
travelers  perished  here  in  1880),  we  aixlve 
at  the  PloMne  det  Dames^  so  caUed  in  mem- 
ory of  a  lady  iHw  perished  here  with  her 
servants  in  olden  times.  We  here  see  two 
oonical  heaps  of  stones,  the  principal  one 
for  the  lady,  the  other  for  the  servants. 
The  gnide,  in  passing,  invariably  adds  a 
stcme  to  the  pQe,  and  requests  the  traveler 
to  do  the  same.  This  is  an  Oriental  cus- 
tom, and  more  Mohammedan  than  Chris- 
tian. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  chalets  of  Nant- 
Boorant,  where  you  may  rest  for  the  night 
if  you  desire.  Tl^e  cataract  of  the  Boarant, 
near  here,  is  very  grand.  Near  the  base 
of  Mont  S(]ii,  from  Poulet  roas  a  path  to 
the  Chapel  oi  Notre  Dame  de  la  Gor^t,  to 
which  a  pious  pilgrimage  is  made  by  the 
natives  the  15th  of  every  August. 

CoHTAMiifBS. — HotalSfCW  deBonkomme, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  and  the 
Union  in  the  interior.  It  contains  a  very 
pretty  church. 

From  Contamines  to  Chamouni,  time 
7  hoars.  There  are  two  roads,  one,  which 
is  the  shortest,  by  Champel  and  the  Col  de 
Voza  ;  the  other,  and  the  more  interMting 
of  the  two,  by  tiie  village  of  BkMiaay,from 
whence  may  be  seen  the  glacier  torrent  of 
Bionnassay  in  all  its  wildross.  After  cross- 
ing the  Col  de  Voza,  nearly  7000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  (^PitviUion  BeUevm, 
where  one  may  remain  over  night  or  pw- 
cure  refreshments),  ire  anive  ntLee  Omehe$^ 
HMdet  Oladen^  from  whence  a  beantifkd 
view  may  be  had  of  the  Qlader  des  Bds, 
the  grandest  of  the  valley. 

Fttmi  Chamouni  to  Martigny  is  deacribed 
onpage467.  if(sr«i^  contains  about  1800 
inhabitants.  Hotels: ir.C^feraandilfaafoa<fe 
Potte.  ItisUvelyl<vito8ixe,owhigtothe 
numerous  arrivals  and  departures  daily. 
There  travelers  on  their  wav  to  Chamouni 
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by  the  TMs  Koiiii  or  Col  da  Bahne  nett 
those  crossing  the  Alps  by  the  flimpka 
and  Grand  St.  Bernard.  The  convent  of 
the  St.  Bernard  monks,  part  of  whs*  aii6 
stationed  at  the  hosfdoe  en  the  pasi,ig 
withiB  the  town.  ^ . 

The  aoenecy  in  the  TkbutjMUjo^gpf^ 
is  very  grand.  Notice  the  bridge  acron 
the  Dranse,  which  hoe  flows  into  the 
BhoDO,  also  the  CaaOe  tMLaBitie^  foirasc- 
ly  one  of  the  strang-holda  of  the  ardihislv 
ops  of  Sion.  About  two  miles  from  beie 
are  the  oelebialed  Falls  of  SaUendie  or 
PuMooofte,  wUch  deaoend  from  the  ^adsn 
otthoDaUdmMidL  T%e  cascade  is  ahoat 
ISOliset;  it  should  by  all  means  be  ybited,/ 
being  one  of  the  grandest  in  Switagrtand^/ 

If  not  Tetoning  to  the  Lake  of  QeiMTa, 
before  proceeding  an  excurshm  shonld  be 
made  to  YiUeneuve,  Vevay,  and  Laoaaniie. 
The  distance  is  short,  by  rail  all  the  imj. 
From  Villeneuve  make  an  exeunioB  in  t 
row-boat  to  the  Castle  of  Cadlkii,  described 

page  488. 

From  Martigny  the  Pass  of  StBenaid 
can  be  reached  in  ten  hoorsi  and  the  valiflj 
of  Cliamouni  in  seven.  The  visi  of  liw 
French  govenunent  instead  of  the  Sardfai- 
ian  must  now  be  obtained  to  virit  Cha- 
mouni tnok  this  <|uarter. 

From  Martigny  to  Sion  in'one  boor; 
fare,  8  f^  10  c ;  road  neariy  ifaiidied  to 
Brif^.  The  valley  of  tiie  Bhone  In  thh 
locality  is  replete  with  all  that  can  con- 
stitute pictuivsqne  scenery.  Drink  beit; 
the  Muscat  wine;  it  is  good  and 
cheap. 

After  paastng  the  BaMaitfe  ^Sbuen,  we  ars 
at  the  town  of  Sion^  the  Sedunum  of  the 
Romana.  It  oontains  a  popnlatkm  of  4100 
soola.  Hotds,  Lkm  d^Or  and  De  la  Potte, 
It  is  very  beautUhlly  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  is  the  ci^»ital  of  the 
canton  Valais,  and  was  incorporated  ia  the  ^  ^ 
Frendi  empire  in  ISIQ,  under  the -name  of  \ 
the  department  of  Simplon.  Itrhootered  > 
its  old  independence  after  tbto  downftll  of 
Napoleon.  This  district  is  the  poorest  ia 
Switzerland,  but  the  numeroms  andeot  esf- 
tles  i^ve  it  a  very  romantic  appeaiaace. 
On  the  northern  hill  is  situated  the  niDB 
of  tfie  ancient  Episcopal  castle^  of  Toar- 
billon,  erected  in  1294,  but  destroyed  bf 
Are  in  1788.  On  the  southern  fafll  we  find 
tiie  remains  of  the  chateau  of  Talaria, 
which  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
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casUe.  The  baOding  is  now  used  m  a 
Gaiholic  semSnaiy.  Notice  the  chapel  of 
StCatharrae  io  the  old  cathedraL  The 
third  castle  Is^the  episcopal  castle  of  Ma- 
joria,  the  foitner  residence  of  the  ancient 
goremoTB  of  Yalois.  It,  as  well  as  a  part 
of  the  town,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1788. 
This  town  has  been  the  scene  of  mtmerons 
battles  in  days  of  yore,  as  every  thing  in 
and  about  it  indicates.  Notice  the  peculiar 
hf  id  dfeen  of  the  natives. 

From  Sion  to  LeukeitNid  by  dfligence. 
Time,  7  hoars ;  fiire7i  f. ;  via  Sierre. 

[In  four  extra  days  one  of  the  most  glo- 
ried excursions  in  Switzerland  may  be 
made,  viz. :  From  Sion  to  Zermatt  and 
Kiffleberg,  Gomer  Grat  and  the  Glaciers  of 
(Corner,  Fnrggen  and  Zmntt.  Conttnne 
on  by  the  valley  of  the  TUione  to  Vitp  or 
VitpiuA,  Fare  15  f.  Passing  Sterre,  the 
residence  of  the  n(4>ility  of  Hant  Talais, 
the  vicinity  is  rich  in  vegetation,  and  very 
romantic  in  appearance.  Notice  the  rains 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Vitpach  contains  2000  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels, Potie  and  Smme,  It  is  pictnresqndy 
situated  at  the  jonction  of  the  Yisp  with 
the  Bhone ;  was  formerly  a  place  of  some 
importance  as  a  residence  of  noble  fSMnittes, 
but  it  has  much  degenerated,  paitly  ow- 
ing to  its  suflMngs  troiA  the  eaithqaakee 
of  1855,  which  la^ed  for  several  months, 
and  destroyed  nearly  eveiy  house  in  the 
town. 

From  Yispadi,  to  make  tiie  excursion  to 
Zermatt  and  Riffleberg,  will  cost,  for  horse 
and  man,  10  f.  per  day.  Stop  first  n!|^t  at 
St.  Nicolas.  Next  day  to  Riffleberg,  re- 
turning to  St.  Nicolas  alter  the  excursion 
to  Gkirner  Grat.  If  in  no  particular  hurry, 
stop  by  all  means  for  two  or  three  days  at 
Zermatt,  This  village  of500  inhabitants  is 
situated  nearly  5400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  amid  the  finest  scenery  of  the  Alps. 
One  of  the  principal  olyjects  in  viow  are 
the  Matterhom  or  Mont  Cervin,  and  one 
c»f  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  world, 
and  only  one  thousand  feet  lower  than  the 
*'  Monarch"  himself.  There  are  two  ho- 
tels at  Zermatt,  the  Mont  Bo$a  and  Mont 
Cervin,  The  Mont  Rosa  is  kept  by  the 
same  proprietors  that  keep  the  bouse  at 
Riffleberg,  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half 
hours  fix>m  Zermatt.  To  visit  the  G<Hmer 
Grat  fh>m  Riffleberg  requires  one  and  a 
half  hours  more.    Should  you  intend  mak- 


ing a  hurried  tour,  say  of  three  or  foor 
days,  by  all  means  engage  horses  at  Vis- 
pach  to  go  and  return,  thus  saving  the  re- 
turn expense  of  your  horses ;  but  if  yon 
propose  making  a  few  days'  stop,  engage 
your  horses  only  to  Zermatt,  as  ftom  tlMnce 
you  can  obtain  better  horses  and  guides, 
and  at  lower  rates,  than  at  Vispach.  The 
view  £rom  the  summit  of  the  Gorner  Grat 
extends  over  a  paDorama  of  vast  extent, 
and  is  considered  finer  than  say  other  in 
Switzerland. 

The  three  Zum-Tangwalds  of  Zermatt 
are  all  considered  trastworthy  guides.] 

LenJoijrifadf  or  Loecfae-les-Bafais,  is  situ- 
ated in  an  elevated  position  (4500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea),  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
green  plain  in  the  bann  of  the  mountain. 
The  village  contains  about  GOO  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotels  are  BMde$Alpt,  BeUevue, 
and  de  Pnaux,  Board  by  the  day  fh>m 
ei^t  to  nine  francs;  bytiiewe^from  six 
to  seven  per  day.  The  hot  springs  are 
much  celebrated ;  the  average  temperature 
is  120^  Fahr.  The  season  begins  in  June 
and  ends  in  October.  The  pi^lent  gener- 
ally commences  with  a  bath  of  a  half  hour*s 
duration^  and  gradually  increases  to  eight 
hours — ^five  b^ore  and  three  after  dinner. 
The  baths  are  about  twenty  feet  square, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  twenty  peru 
sons  at  a  time,  who,  male  and  female,  bathe 
in  common;  the  ladies'  dressing-room  on 
one  side,  the  gentlemen's  on  the  other,  both 
conmiunicatlng  with  the  batiis.  Here, 
dressed  in  long  woolen  robes,  they  eat, 
read,  converse,  flirt,  and  play  chess.  In 
each  room  is  a  gaRery  whore  spectators 
are  admitted  to  look  on  or  converse  with 
the  bathers.  The  sij^t  is  most  amuring 
to  see  fifteen  or  twenty  heads,  which  appear 
floating  OB  the  water,  sunoonded  by  swim* 
mingtables  containing  chess-botfds,  news- 
papeiv,  books,  and  coffbe-cups.  Around 
the  walls  are  suspended  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  preserving  deco- 
rum. Arguments  on  religioas  questions 
afe  proscribed.  Any  person  vfokting  the 
rules  is  fined  ftom  two  to  twenty  firmncs, 
which  is  enfixced  by  the  burgomaster  of 
the  town.  The  baths  are  open  ftx)m  4  A.M. 
until  10  A.M.,  and  from  2  to  5  P.M.  There 
are  numerous  interesting  excursions  in  the 
tidnity  of  Leukertiad— that  to  tiie  town 
of  Amnmn  hy  the  ^'ladders"  is  perhaps 
the  most  exciting.    The  men  and  women 
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of,  ms  well  as  the  visitors  to  that  town, 
moat  drMS  pretty  much  a  la  mtme. 

From  I^ukerbad  to  Kandenteg,  time  7 
hours;  fare  for  horse,  16  f.  This  is  one  of 
the  moat  picturesqae,  wild,  and,  apparent- 
^,  most  dangeroua  passes  in  Eordpe,  bat 
the  beaotjr  and  grandeur  of  the  passage 
will  well  repay  the  danger.  We  wonld 
not,  however,  advise  ladies  who  are  subject 
to  disiinees  to  make  this  toor.  A  French 
lady,  in  1661,  comingyhMi  Kandersteg,  was 
seized  with  vertigo,  fell  from  her  horse,  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces  In  the  abyss  below. 
This  was  in  making  the  descent,  which  is 
more  difficult  than  the  ascent.  The  trip 
is  made  on  horse  or  mule  baclc,  or  on  foot. 
At  some  particular  jdaces  it  would  be  well 
to  dismoont  if  riding.  The  road  for  a  por* 
tion  of  tlie  way  is  merely  a  $kelf  cut  into 
the  lace  of  the  solid  perpendicular  roclc, 
about  four  feet  wide.  At  aU  of  the  dan- 
gerous places  there  is  a  small  wall  on  the 
outside  of  the  path  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sons of  unsteady  nerves. 

Half  wsy  between  Leukerbad  and  Kan- 
dersteg we  pass  the  small  and  solitary  inn 
of  Sckwarenbacky  which  is  the  only  one  be- 
tween the  two  points:  it  is  a  dreary  place. 
In  1807  the  daughter  of  the  old  innlueper 
was  assassinated  by  two  Italians,  and  six 
years  later  tlie  German  poet  Werner  lived 
here  several  wedu,  and  ttiure  laid  the  plot 
of  his  drama,  *'  The  2tth  of  February.*' 

Kandenteg  is  a  small  village  of  500  in- 
habitants, the  first  we  meet  in  the  valley : 
its  situation  is  charming,  and  from  it  a 
magnificent  panorama  St  the  mountains 
may  be  seen.  HSiel  Bar  and  ff,  Vktoria, 
some  distance  apart. 

From  Kandersteg  to  Frvtiget^  distance  8 
miles ;  fare  7  fr.  The  road  passes  under 
Tallenberg  Castle.  There  are  no  relics  of 
antiquity  to  be  seen  at  Fmtigen,  the  whole 
village  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  and 
innndatbns  in  1827.  iT^fef  Jdferthebest. 
From  Fmtigen  to  Thun,  time  4  hoars,  &re 
10  fr. 

7%i0i.— This  picturaaqne  and  delightfal 
town  is  situated  on  the  River  Aar,  a  short 
distance  fitmi  Lake  Thun:  it  contains 
neariy  4000  faihabitants.  Principal  hotel 
b  the  BdLetmey  sitoatsd  ontsida  the  town 
in  a  most  lovely  position,  and  managed 
admirably.  The  beautifnl  suburbs  of 
Thun  make  U  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
residences  in  Switzerland;  it  forms  the 
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most  frequented  approach  to  the  Beneee 
Oberland,  the  frivorite  summer  resort  of 
tourists.  The  town  itself  contains  noth- 
ing of  particular  interest  within  hs  walls, 
if  we  except  the  picturesque  castle  of  Key- 
bnrg  and  the  old  cathedral  chardi ;  ake 
a  very  handsome  modem  castle,  between 
the  river  and  lake,  built  by  M.  Bougemont, 
of  Paris :  the  town  also  contains  a  militaxy 
college. 

From  Thun  to  Interlachen,  which  lies  at 
the  other  end  of  Lake  Thun,  time  \  hour; 
fiure,  2  fr.  to  Neuhaus  by  steamer^  and 
^  fr.  by  omnibus  to  Interlachen.  Lake 
Thun  is  about  ten  miles  long  and  three 
miles  wide :  near  Thun  the  banks  are  cov- 
ered with  pretty  villas  and  gardens;  as  we 
approach  nearer  Interlachen  they  become 
more  steep  and  bluff.  If  proceeding  by 
land  to  Interlachen,  via  Merligen  and  Un- 
terseen,  visit  the  cave  of  St.  Beatus,  sit- 
uated near  the  road.  This  fabulous  saint 
would  have  been  a  fit  companion  of  St. 
Saba,  of  Holy  Land  notoriety,  they  both 
having  taken  fencies  to  caves  occnpied  by 
wild  beasto*.  St.  Saba  pitted  his  strength 
against  a  lion,  and  St  Beatus  against  a 
dragon.  They  both  gave  orders  to  the 
quadrupeds  to  *^  stand  not  on  the  order  of 
tlMir  going,  but  go  atonce,**  and  they  took 
op  thc^  beds  and  went.  There  is  a  small 
river  which  rises  out  of  the  cave,  and  oft- 
en fills  it  to  overflowing.  St.  Beatus  must 
have  had  rather  a  damp  time  of  it. 

From  Neuhaus,  where  the  steamer  s^ips, 
to  Interladien,  distance  2}  miles;  car- 
riage, 1  fr. ;  two  horses,  2  fr. 
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ItUerlac^en  is  a  low,  flat,  and  hot  Tillage, 
Bttaated  between  Lakes  Brienz  and  Thun. 
It  is  compoeed  principally  of  cheap  lodg- 
ing- houses  and  hotels,  and,  having  once 
had  a  reputation  for  cheapness,  attracted 
a  large  English  colony.  The  cheapness, 
however,  has  vanished,  and  there  are  no 
sights  to  detain  the  passing  traveler.  The 
principal  hotels  are  the  Belmdere,Bit$chardf 
and  Fischer.  We  advise  the  traveler,  after 
having  made  the  excursion  to  Lauterbmn- 
nen  to  see  the  Falls  of  Stanbbach,  to  the 
Wengem  Alp,  and  Grindelwald,  to  con- 
tinae  on  to  Lucerne  vid  the  Brunig  Pass 
and  Lungem,  or  from  Grindelwald  to  Hey- 
ringen,  over  the  Grimsel  and  Furca  Psiss 
to  Andwmatt,  Altor^  and  Flilelen,  to  Lu- 
cerne, lliis  last  is  the  best  route,  if  not 
intending  to  cross  the  Alps  to  Lake  Mag- 
giore  and  Como. 

The  excursions  from  this  part  of  Switz- 
erland had  better  be  made  t^m  Lucerne, 

There  is  a  fixed  tariff  for  horses  and 
guides  in  all  the  Bernese  Oberland,  which 
may  be  seen  at  all  of  the  hotels  in  Inter- 
lachen :  for  guides,  from  six  to  eight  francs 
per  day,  and  six  ftancs  return  &re ;  for 
horses,  thirteen  francs  per  day.  For  one 
horse  and  voiture  to  make  the  excursion 
to  Lauterbrunnen  and  return,  nine  francs ; 
with  two  horses,  eighteen  fhmcs.  By  Lau- 
terbrunnen and  the  Wengem  Alp  to  Grin- 
delwald and  return,  twenty-eight  francs ; 
with  two  horses,  fifty-five  francs.  The 
charge  fbr  donkeys  per  day,  six  fhmcs; 
by  the  hour,  one  and  a  half  franc. 

From  Interlachen  to  Lauterbrunnen, 
riding  or  walldng,  requires  nearly  two 
hours :  notice  on  the  right  the  castle  of 
Ufupunnen,  This  is  the  supposed  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Byron's  *'  Manfred :" 

^*  Ye  avalanchet,  whom  a  breath  draws  dowa 
In  moontaina  orerwhelmingf  come  and  crush 

ma. 
I  hear  ye  momenUj*  above,  beneath, 
Gnuh  with  a  frequent  coDflict.** 

Before  arriving  at  the  castle,  an  immense 
level  tract  of  groond,  covered  with  richest 
verdure,  is  passed.  On  this  meadow  rural 
games,  such  as  wrestling,  running,  pitch- 
ing stones,  etc.,  have  been  periodically  cel- 
ebrated for  many  centuries.  The  origin 
of  the  custom  is  given  as  follows : 

The  Baron  of  Unspunnen,  who  was  the 
last  male  descendant  of  his  race,  had  an 
only  daughter,  lovely  as — well,  as  they 


make  them,  who  had  captivated  the  heart 
of  a  noble  knight,  a  dependent  and  kins- 
man of  the  baron's  greatest  enemy,  Berch- 
told  of  Zaaringen.  The  youthful  lover, 
knowing  hb  case  was  desperate,  scaled  the 
castle  indls  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  car- 
ried off  the  beatiteous  maiden  while  her  un« 
suspicious  **parieiU"  lay  indulging  in  the 
arms  of  Morpheus.  For  years  the  outraged 
father  followed  up  his  wrongs  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  various  were  the  results  l>e- 
tween  the  conflicting  parties.  At  last,  one 
morning,  the  knight,  his  bride,  and  in&nt 
son  appeared  alone  and  unarmed  in  the 
strong-hold  of  the  baron :  such  confidence 
could  have  but  one  result — the  fkther  was 
overcome ;  he  pardoned  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter, took  his  grandchild  to  his  heart,  and 
immediately  gave  orders  to  kill  the  fatted 
calf,  and  celebrate  the  day  with  feasting, 
rejoicing,  and  games.  The  grandson  was 
made  heir  to  sJl  the  immense  possessions, 
and  lived  a  long  and  happy  life.  Inter- 
lachen is  particulaily  noted  for  its  beau- 
tiful carvings  in  wood.  The  principal 
carver,  and  one  of  the  best  in  Switzerland, 
is  Mr.  Grossman,  situated  between  the 
Schweizerhof  and  Belvidere  hotols. 

Lauterbrunnen,  which  means  ^nothing 
but  fountains"  in  its  literal  sense,  is  d^ 
rived  from  the  number  of  streams,  some 
twenty  in  number,  which  precipitate  them- 
selves into  the  depth  of  the  valley  below^ 
There  is  a  small  hotel,  the  Sieinbockj  and  a 
cafe,  the  Van  Almen^  and  about  1200  inliab- 
itants.  The  Falls  of  Staubbach,  which  are 
the  deepest  in  Europe,  disappoint  at  first 
view;  they  are  variously  estimated  from 
800  to  1100  feet  in  height,  but  the  quantity 
of  water  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  impress 
one  with  any  degree  of  sublimity.  The 
water  is  precipitated  from  such  an  immense 
height  that  it  is  broken  into  spray  resem- 
bling duei  long  before  it  arrives  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  hence  its  name.  Byron,  in  his  *  *  Man- 
fred,'* compares  its  appearance  to  the  tail 
of  the  white  horse  on  which  Death  was 
mounted.  The  best  time  to  examine  the 
fiUl  is  between  9  A.M.  and  1  P.M. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  Lauterbrunnen 
will  well  repay  a  visit  The  Falls  of 
Schtnadribad^  which  are  equal  to  most  in 
Switzerland,  requires  one  day  from  Lauter- 
brunnen. Take  a  guide  if  you  go  (price 
6fr.). 

From  Lautert}mnnen  to  Grindelwald 
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there  aie  two  roads,  one  taken  by  those  who 
neither  wish  to  walk  nor  travel  mounted, 
who  prefer  their  comfort  to  the  sablime 
view  of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  pore  air  of 
the  mountains,  that  is,  if  one  can  procure 
any  comfort  in  those  anti-djrspeptic  chars 
on  the  high  road.  The  time  is  two  hours; 
distance  about  nine  mUes.  The  other  and 
most  interesting  route  is  by  th6  Wengem 
Alpj  or  Letier  Scheideck,  This,  dnring  fine 
weather,  is  one  of  the  most  frequented 
paths  in  Switzerland,  and  every  day  lady 
pedestrians  may  be  seen  traversing  it. 
Mules  and  horses  may  be  used  with  perfect 
safety ;  we  would  advise  the  services  of  a 
guide  if  none  of  the  party  have  crossed  the 
range  before.  Ladies  not  able  to  walk  or 
ride  may  hire  a  chaise-^-porteur,  a  kind  of 
sedan-chair  carried  by  two  men  on  poles. 

From  the  Hotel  de  la  Jwngfrau^  where 
you  meet  with  the  tourists  coming  from 
Grindelwald  and  the  Lesser  Scheideck, 
you  can  behold  the  Tirgin  mountain  in  all 
her  glory  rising  to  an  elevation  of  18,700 
feet  alwve  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  From  here,  about 
noon  in  warm  weather,  may  be  seen,  every 
ten  minutes,  immense  avmlanches  of  ice 
and  snow  descending  from  her  sides  into 
the  Gulf  of  TrOmleten,  which  divides  her 
from  the  Wengem  Alp,  whence  arise  clouds 
of  pulverized  ice,  like  the  foam  of  the  angry 
i)cean,  attended  by  a  sound  like  echoing 
thunder ;  while  the  majesty  of  the  Wetter- 
horn,  the  Dent  d* Argent,  and  the  Great  and 
Little  Giant,  is  only  eclipsed  by  their  virgin 
sister. 

We  now  descend  toward  the  glaciers  of 
Grindelwald  the  Metterhom  rising  in  all 
his  glory  immediately  before  us.  The  vil- 
lage of  Grindelwald  contains  nearly  9000 
inhabitants,  has  two  hotels,  the  Adier  and 
BoTy  the  former  a  very  good  house ;  both 
are  generally  fbU  during  the  season. 

After  spending  a  day  with  a  guide  ex- 
amining the  upper  and  lower  glacier  (for 
horse  seven  fhmcs),  we  should  make  the 
ascent  of  the  Fanlhom,  from  the  summit 
of  which  one  of  the  nearest  and  best  views 
of  the  whole  range  of  the  Bernese  Alps  can 
be  obtained ;  the  trip  occupies  eight  hours, 
five  to  make  the  ascent,  and  three  the  de- 
scent. An  inn  is  open  on  the  summit  four 
months  in  the  year,  which  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating some  thirty  guests  at  a  time. 
Don't  imagine  you  can  have  a  room  to 
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yourself  if  the  bouse  be  crowded,  and  when 
they  charge  you  half  a  franc  for  warming 
your  hands  in  the  moUc  a  manner,  remember 
the  mountain  is  nearly  nine  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  late  years 
the  travelers  to  the  summit  of  the  Fanlhom 
have  nearly  equaled  in  number  those  to  tbo 
Rigi.  A  guide  to  the  sunmiit  expects  six 
frapcs ;  if  he  remains  all  night,  nine. 

The  Falls  of  Giesbach  may  be  reached 
in  seven  hours  from  the  Jimunit  of  the 
Faulhorn,  without  touching  at  Meyringen. 

From  Grindelwald  to  Meyringen  or 
Reichenbach,  time  8  hours.  For  horse, 
20  f.  During  the  spring  the  avalanches 
down  the  sides  of  the  Wetterbom  almost 
reach  the  traveler's  path,  where  the  snow 
remidns  piled  up  nearly  the  whole  summer. 
When  travelers  are  passing,  a  cowherd 
generally  plays  upon  the  Alpine  horn. 
The  echo  from  the  cliffs  of  the  mountain 
is  really  sapematurally  sweet. 

After  passing  the  Baiks  of  iZotm&nd^ 
near  which  we  find  the  source  of  the  Reich- 
enbach, we  arrive  at  the  glacier  of  Rotm^ 
kndy  incased  between  the  Wettertiom  and 
Englehom.  This,  although  one  of  the 
snu^Uest,  is  one  of  the  most  pure  and  brill- 
iant of  the  glaciers  of  Grindelwald. 

Tourists  had  better  dismount  as  they  de- 
scend into  the  valley  of  Meyringen,  for  the 
footing  is  none  of  the  safest.  The  cas- 
cades and  waterfalls  are  here  very  numer- 
ous. Visit  the  Fallt  of  Rekkatback,  In 
fkct,  the  whole  stream  is  a  series  of  falls  or 
leaps,  these  being  the  longest.  The  vis- 
itor is  taxed  certain  centimes  for  the 'priv- 
ilege of  obtaining  a  good  view.  There  are 
two  hotels  now  erected  near  the  foils,  the 
ff.JReichenbach  and  H.  da  Alps.  The  vil- 
lage of  Meyringen  Is  situated  about  half  a 
mUe  distant,  and  contains  about  2500  in- 
habitants. £t.  Krone  and  Wilder  Mohm. 
This  town  is  the  chief  place  in  the  valley 
ofHasli.  The  surroundings  are  very  beau- 
tifril,  but  the  town  has  suffiered  much  from 
inundations  and  the  Alpbach  torrents, 
which  frequently  rush  down  the  mountain 
gorge  behind  the  village,  sweeping  mud, 
trees,  and  rocks  before  it  in  its  wild  career. 
In  1762  nearly  the  whole  village  was  cov- 
ered twenty  feet  deep  beneath  the  rubbish. 
Notice  the  Castle  of  Resti  behind  the  vil- 
lage. The  Fallt  of  the  Aar  at  Handeck 
are  about  sixteen  miles  distant,  on  the  roed 
to  the  Grimsel  and  Furca  Pass.    Six  dif^ 
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ferent  roads  meet  at  Veyringen:  ftt>m 
BrieBZ ;  from  Lttoeme  by  the  fiittni^ ;  ttom 
Wasen,  on  the  route  of  St.  Gothard  by  the 
Susten ;  that  fh>m  the  Chrimsel ;  from  Orin- 
t1el\rakl,  and  from  Engelberg  by  tiie  Loch 
Pass. 

[From  BfeyriDgen  to  Loceme  by  the 
Hospice  of  the  Grimself  Furca  Pass,  Ab- 
dtfmattf  and  AKorf.  Charge  for  one  horse 
to  the  Grimsd,  20*f.f  time,  8  hours:  to 
Andermatt,  4d  f.  ThSa  is  one  of  the  moet 
grand  and  Interesting  exenrsiona  aciois 
tiie  Alps.  Half  way  to  the  Giimiel  we 
pass  the  celebrated  F^alli  of  A  ar^  near  fias- 
deck,  considered  one  of  the  finest  catafveta 
In  Switzerland.  The  Hospice  at  the  Grim- 
sel  Is  a  bleak  and  solitary  poeltion,  aome 
7000  fleet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
noted  for  the  sanguinary  sldrmish  between 
the  French  nnder  Gndin  and  tile  Anstrlans 
under  Strauch  in  the  war  of  1789.  The 
panoramic  view  from,  the  Grimsel  Is  very 
xnagnificent.  In  eight  hoars  more  yon  ar- 
rive at  Hospenthal,  passing  the  Todten 
S^  or  "Sea  of  the  Dead,"  so  called  ttom 
the  sterility 'of  Its  situation,  and  the  Furca 
Pass,  over  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  where  you  may  spend  the  night  and 
see  the  sun  rise.  Then  to  Hospenthal  or 
to  AftdertntOt,  Hotel  d»  St,  Gothard,  Now 
proceed  to  Fl&elen  by  the  valley  of  the 
Reuss.  Thisportionof  thetour  isof  most 
aurpassing  magnificence,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  tlie  Devil's  Bridge,  which  is  crossed, 
its  beauty  baffles  description.] 

From  Me3rringen  to  Brienz,  distance  i 
miles ;  diligence  twice  a  day ;  ihre  1}  f. ; 
by  char,  6  f. 

Ar&nis._Hotels,  VOwrt  and  Croix  Bkmc. 
Population  2800.  This  village  Is  remarka- 
ble for  wooden-ware,  its  lovely  situation  at 
the  head  ot  the  lake,  and  its  vicinity  to  tlie 
celebrated  FdU*  of  Giotbadk,  and  to  the 
l)ase  of  the  Rothhom,  which  should  by  all 
means  be  ascended :  time,  five  hours  ascend- 
ing and  four  hours  descending ;  horse  15  f., 
guide  5  f.  The  Lake  of  Brienz  is  noted 
for  a  delicious  fish  called  the  lotte,  which 
they  will  cook  for  yon  at  the  hotels.  Row- 
boato  from  Brienz  to  the  Giesbach  Falls 
hi  half  an  hour,  faro  1  f.  Steamers  run 
daily  to  Interlachen  In  one  hour,  stopping 
at  Giesbach.  Perhaps  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  put  up  at  the  hotel  at  Gicwbach, 
and  witness  the  Ulnmination  of  the  falls, 
winch  takes  place 'every  evening,  Sundays 


excepted,  during  the  seaton.  This  la  done 
by  means  of  Bengal  lighte.  At  a  given 
signal,  made  by  the  clock  of  the  hotel,  all 
the  visitors  hasten  to  the  terrace  of  the 
**  liaison  Kehrli,'*  one  of  the  dependenoiea 
of  the  hotel,  when,  at  the  firing  of  a  gun, 
the  falls  aro  instantaneously  iUumimited 
with  red,  white,  and  green  l%ht.  Visitors 
are  diarged  ene  franc  each. 

From  Briens  to  Lucerne  in  7  hours ;  iue 
11  f.60  c  From  Brienz  to  Stanrtad,  via 
the  Brunig  Pass  and  Lungem,  by  dOlgence. 
From  Stanstad  to  Lucerne  by  steamer.  Se- 
cure a  place  In  the  coup6,  if  possible. 

After  crossing  Brunig  we  desemd  to  the 
village  of  Zaoi^erft.*  hotel  AnoM;^.  The  small 
lake  of  Lungem  was  forraeriy  a  lai^  sheet 
of  water,  but  the  inhalntents,  caring  mora 
for  land  than  water,  had  it  topped  In  1788, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  water  drained  off*. 
A  tunnel  1400  feet  long  was  bored  under- 
neath a  portion  of  the  lake,  and  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  gunpowder  |daced  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  and  ignited ;  the  conse- 
quences were  that  in  sixteen  days  the  wa- 
ter was  lowered  120  foet;  the  village  nar- 
rowly escaped  sliding  into  the  chasm :  the 
whole  cost  was  $25,000. 

After  passhig  the  village  of  Stxmen^ 
which  contains  some  8000  inhabitants,  we 
arrive  at  /^anttad,  whero  we  take  steamer 
for  Lucerne,  glassing  close  to  the  base  of 
Mt.  Pilatus,  which  rises  over  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  forms  the 
guardian,  with  Rigl  on  Ito  opposite  shores, 
of  Lucerne,  the  queen  in  bnuty  of  all  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland.  It  is  part  of  the 
l)order  between  Lucerne  and  the  neighbor- 
ing canton  of  Unterwald.  Mont  I^tmi, 
or  Pilate,  derives  its  name  fttmi  an  ancient 
tradition  that  Pontius  Pilate,  governor  of 
Judea,  having  been  banished  tmm  Rome 
by  Tiberius,  found  hb  way  to  Switzeriand, 
irikere,  after  wandering  about  for  some 
time,  tormented  by  remorse  and  agony  of 
mind,  he  threw  himself  into  the  lake  at 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  For  many 
centuries  it  was  forbidden  under  severe 
penalties  to  approach  this  mountain,  so 
prevalent  was  the  belief  in  the  superstition 
of  the  times  even  by  the  government  of 
Lucerne.  Its  position  as  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Alps  causes  all  the  storms 
and  clouds  that  float  from  the  higher 
mountain  region  toward  Lucerne  to  break 
first  upon  Pilatus,  and  hence  the  snperstl- 
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tion  of  past  ages  that  they  were  occasioned 
by  the  evil  s^t  that  had  in  fonner  times 
condemned  the  Savior.  An  excursion 
should  be  made  from  Lucerne.  There  are 
now  two  hotels  on  the  Mount  The  Bdie' 
fWy  opened  in  1861,  is  near  the  top,  whence 
the  whole  range  of  the  Bernese  mountains 
maybeseeninallitsmiO^ty.  The  Messrs. 
Hauser,  of  the  Schweiserfaof,  will  impart  all 
information  in regardto  thi8,theascentof  the 
Rigi,  and  all  other  excursions  in  the  vicinity. 

Lueeme,  capital  of  the  canton,  contains 
11,622  inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
Catholics.  Principal  hotels  are  the  iSfcAtoos- 
erho/  and  National,  the  first  comprising 
three  immense  buildings,  situated  on  the 
quay  at  the  head  of  the  hike.  Besides  be* 
ing  one  of  the  best-l^ept  houses  in  Europe, 
its  position  is  one  of  great  beauty.  The 
dining-room  is  the  largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent in  Switzerland,  100  feet  long,  60 
broad,  and  90  high,  connected  with  a  splen- 
did reading-room,  a  garden,  saloon,  foun- 
tains, and  billiards.  The  ATotiofMii  is  a  beau- 
tiful new  house  just  opened  (1870),  kept  by 
the  Messrs.  Segresses,  Brothers.  1 1  is  fine- 
ly situated  on  the  banks  of  the  lake. 

Lucerne  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
River  Rouss.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  its 
old  wall  on  tho  land  side,  and  is  noted 
not  so  much  for  its  trade  or  iiumulkctures, 
as  for  the  exquisite  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  Lake  Lu- 
cerne having  been  from  time  immemorial 
acknowledged  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Swiss  lakes ;  and  no  more  lovely  scene  can 
be  Imagined  than  that  presented  from  the 
steamer  a  short  distance  fh)m  the  shore — 
the  beautiful  Schweizerhof,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, in  the  foreground;  the  city, 
rising  gradually  up  the  slope  of  the  hiUs 
which  fill  up  the  background,  finely  re- 
lieved by  its  long  wall,  with  its  numerous 
and  picturesque  watch-towers,  which  date 
back  to  the  14th  century;  while  Mount 
Pilatus  and  the  Rigi  keep  watch  on  either 
side.  The  Reuss  is  crossed  by  three  bridges, 
which  form  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  sights 
of  the  town.  The  principal  bridge,  the 
CapeUbrucke,  is  open  at  the  sides,  but  is 
crossed  at  the  top :  on  the  ceiling  are  nu- 
merous pictures,  representing  episodes  in 
the  lives  of  St.  Leger  and  St.  Maurice,  pat- 
ron saints  of  tlie  city.  JUutibr&cke^  the 
second  bridge,  is  of  modern  construction. 
The  third,  Muhlenbrttcke^  is  ornamented 
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with  thirty-six  pictnres  representing  th* 
Dance  of  Death.  In  the  ancient  and  pic- 
turesque tower  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  are  the  archives  of  the  city  kept. 
It  was  formerly  used  as  a  Us^U^ktmat,  and 
was  one  of  the  towers  of  the  city  wall ; 
hence  the  name  of  the  city  (Luoema,  li^t- 
house). 

The  principal  building  of  interest  to  the 
tourist  is  the  Arsenal,  situated  near  the 
MQhlenbrOcke  bridge,  on  tiie  left  bank  of 
the  river.  On  the  ground  floor  are  point- 
ed out  some  cannons  captured  at  Tonis  by 
a  Knight  of  Malta,  with  two  small  flags 
taken  by  natives  of  Lucerne  at  the  battle 
of  Lepanto.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
arms  belonging  to  the  canton.  Notice  the 
plantings  representing  the  armories  of  the 
thirteen  cantons,  executed  in  160C.  The 
second  floor  contains  numerous  relics  and 
trophies;  such  as  weapons,  flags,  and  coats 
of  mail,  among  which  is  the  armor  of 
Leopold  of  Austria,  the  iron  collar  intend- 
ed for  Gnndeldingen,  magistrate  of  Lu- 
cerne, by  the  Austrians. 

The  HM  de  VUle  has  some  good  scolp- 
tures  in  wood,  executed  in  160&,  also  a  se- 
ries of  portraits  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
city. 

The  UofhircKe^  or  collegiate  church  of 
the  17th  century,  situated  at  tiie  left  of  the 
town,  should  be  visited.   The4>rgan  is  fine. 

A  new  Protestant  chapel  was  finished  in 
18G1 ;  it  is  situated  behind  the  Schweizei^ 
hof. 

The  principal  sight  here,  however,  is  the 
Lion  ofLuoeme^  a  monument  dedicated  ia 
1821  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Swiss 
Guards  who  died  in  Paris  in  1792,  defending 
the  royal  cause :  officers,  twenty-six ;  sol- 
diers, seven  hundred  and  sixty.  Posteri^ 
is  indebted  to  Colonel  Pfyffer,  who  was  in- 
strumental in  having  the  monument  exe- 
cuted. The  model  was  sent  fkom  Rome 
by  Thorwaldsen,  and  was  executed  by 
Ahom,  of  Constance,  in  the  short  space  ol 
six  months.  The  monument  represents  a 
lion  of  colossal  size  (28  feet  long  by  18 
high),  cut  out  of  the  face  of  a  solid  sand- 
stone rock,  in  high  relief.  The  lion  holds 
the  fleur-de-lis  in  his  paws,  which  he  en- 
deavors to  protect  with  liis  last  breath,  his 
life-blood  oozing  from  a  wound  made  by 
a  spear,  which  still  remains  in  his  side. 
Above  the  figure  is  written  the  following 
inscription :  **  Helvetiorum  fidei  ao  virtuti 
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die  10  Aug.,  2  et  8  Sept.,  1792.  H»c  sunt 
nomina  eomm,  qal  ne  sacrmmenti  fidem 
fallerentf  fortissime  pagnantes  oecktemnt : 
Duces  XXV I.  Soleiii  amicorom  cvaA  da- 
disupeifneront  Duces  XVI.'*  The  position 
of  the  montnBent  is  most  chaiming:  it  is 
the  garden  belonging  to  Colonel  I^ffer*s 
honse.  A  basin  of  pore  water,  supplied  by 
little  streams,  bathes  the  foot  of  Uie  rock ; 
from  the  summit  hang  ivy  and  other  creep- 
ing plants,  the  whole  being  reflected  in  the 
water  below  as  in  a  mirror.  This,  maste^• 
piece  of  design  and  execution,  as  well  as 
sitoatbn,  taken  in  connection  with  the  he- 
roism of  the  noble  fellows  who  died  defends 
ing  their  royal  trust  during  one  of  the  most 
frightful  massacres  on  record,  can  not  fiul 
to  create  a  profound  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  visitor.  A  fee  of  half  a  franc  is  ex- 
pected. The  custodian  has  for  sale  a  large 
assortment  of  plaster  casts  of  the  lion ;  also 
photographs  aiid  other  views ;  also  a  great 
variety  of  wood  carvings  peculiar  to  Lu- 
cerne* In  the  small  chapel  near  are  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  deceased  officers, 
with  the  inscriptbn  **  Invictis  pax" — peace 
to  the  unconquered.  Mass  is  said  here  for 
the  dead  on  the  10th  of  August  of  each 
year.  '  The  cloth  of  the  altar  of  the  chapel 
was  embroidered  by  the  Duchess  of  Angoo- 
Ume,  daughter  of  Louis  XY I.  Thorwald- 
8en*8  model  may  also  be  seen  here  (not  in 
the  chapel). 

YimtMeyer's  Diorama  of  the  Rigi-Eufan, 
the  Mvtie  otSkmftr,  and  the  BdUfitt  the 
origmal  Switaerland. 

A  short  distance  from  Lucerne  is  the 
Mountain  of  Sonnenberg,  on  which  is  situ- 
ated the  Hotd  and  Pmuitm  Saimmberff,  a 
most  admirable  establishment,  with  a  bean- 
tifnl  view,  and  every  comfort  found  in  a 
first-daas  hoteL  The  house  Is  prineq>ally 
devoted  to  persons  undergoing  the  tnut* 
ment  oidepetUlait,  or  hit  deckle.  Ad- 
muablyconductedbyM.Pyffer.  Theexcur- 
sion  to  the  Rigi  is  often  made  from  Lucerne. 

From  Luoeme  to  Locarno,  on  Lake  Mag- 
giore,  time  21  hours;  Csre  84  francs. 

Several  steamers  leave  daily  fh>m  Lu- 
cerne to  FlQelen  in  two  and  three  quarter 
hours,  stopping  at  the  leading  places  on  the 
lake;  iare4fr.  GOc. 

Lake  iMceme,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Four 
Cantons;  so  called  from  the  four  adjacent 
cantons  of  Sohwytz,  Uri,  Lucerne,  and 
Unterwalden.    It  is  sometimes  called  the 
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Lake  of  the  Forest  Cantona,  these  cantoni 
exdusively  forming  its  borders.  It  is  cel- 
ebrated as  not  only  being  superior  to  evfijy 
other  lake  in  Switaerland  in  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  its  scenery,  but  for  its  histor- 
ical associations,  as  its  banks  were  the  early 
cradle  of  Swiss  democracy,  and  Unterwal- 
den in  particular  is  the  scene  of  the  exploits 
of  Tell,  the  national  hero  of  Switaerland, 
and  the  champion  of  its  independence. 
The  lake  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  Bay 
of  Lucerne  being  the  head,  the  gulfs  of 
Alpnach  and  Kusnacht  the  arms,  and  Uri 
the  foot 

In  half  an  hour  from  Lucerne  we  arrive 
at  Weggis,  where  persons  intending  to  as- 
cend the  Rigi  disembark.  In  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  we  arrive  at  Beckenried: 
diligences  leave  here  daily  for  Brienz, 
Stans,  and  Engdberg.  Board  may  be  ob-- 
tained  at  the  two  small  hotels  here,  which 
axe  beautifully  situated  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  at  four  and  five  firancs  per  day. 

Opposite  Beckenried  is  situated  the  small 
but  lovely  village  of  Gerwau,  Hotels,  Somte 
and  31<md,  The  village  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  parcel  of  sloping  meadow- 
land,  surrounded  by  orchards.  The  entire 
poptilation  does  not  number  1500  souls. 
Yet  this  territory,  say  two  miles  equare,  waa 
an  independent  state  for  upward  of  four  cen- 
turies, when  it  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1789!  After  the  Bestoration  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  canton  of  Schwyts.  During 
its  entire  existence  as  a  separate  state 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  capital 
punishment  recorded. 

In  one  and  a  half  hours  we  arrive  at 
Bnamen^  which  faces  Lucerne  at  the  end 
of  the  lake,  and,  next  to  that  town,  has  the 
finest  posidon  on  the  lake.  It  is  the  port 
of  the  canton  Schwytz,  built  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Moutta.  Hotels,  Adler  and 
RossU.  Of  late  years  Brunnen  has  been 
much  frequented  by  visitors  intending  to 
make  a  prolonged  stay.  The  Rossli's  prices 
for  board  for  permanent  boarders  is  only 
four  and  a  half  francs  per  day.  The  Sus- 
tenhaus  is  ornamented  on  the  outside  with 
a  singular  fresco  of  the  **  Three  Confeder- 
ates," in  memory  of  the  alliance  between 
the  three  cantons  after  the  battle  of  Mor- 
garten,  December  19th,  1815.  Treib,  on 
the  opposite  shore,  is  the  port  of  the  can- 
ton of  iTri. 

We  now  enter  the  arm  of  the  lake  called 
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Lake  Uri.  ThA  braks  now  baoome  more 
abrupt,  perpendictilar,mndgnnd;  thekftj 
Boontaim,  with  their  snowy  wmniifai,  are 
refleeted  in  the  gtassj  water;  all  nature  is 
still,  grand,  and  snbUme.  As  well  nri|^t 
we  paint  the  lily  or  perfome  the  violet  as 
describe  this  beantifal  scene.  In  the  lan- 
gnage  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "The  vast 
monntains,  rising  on  every  side,  and  dos- 
ing at  the  end  with  their  rich  clothing  of 
wood;  the  sweet  soft  spots  of  verdant  pas- 
ture* scattered  at  their  feet,  and  sometimes 
on  their  breast ;  and  the  expanse  of  water 
unbroken  by  islands,  and  almost  undis- 
turbed by  any  signs  of  living  men,  make 
an  impression  which  It  would  be  foolish  to 
attempt  to  convey  by  words.** 

A  short  distance  from  Bmnnen,  on  the 
eastern  liank  of  the  lake,  on  a  perpendicu- 
lar rock  which  rises  fifora  the  water,  nn  in- 
scription in  immense  gilded  letters  may  be 
seen:  '*Auchantrede Tell, Fr6d6ric Schil- 
ler, les  cantons  de  U  Suisse,  1859."  An 
inscription  on  the  same  rock  records  the 
death  of  a  young  Swiss  officer,,  who,  at  a 
f!^  given  at  this  place,  imprudently  stood 
before  a  cannon  diaiged  with  powder,  and 
was  blown  into  the  lake,  never  again  ap- 
pearing. Fartiier  on  we  arrive  at  n  snudl 
sloping  ledge,  covered  with  verdure  and 
chestBut-trees.  This  Is  the  ^RQtli"  of 
Schiller;  It  was  here,  aeeording  to  tradi- 
tion, that  Walther  F&rst,  Werner  Stauffa- 
eher,  and  Arnold  de  Melchthd,  on  the  night 
of  the  7th  November,  1807,  accompanied  by 
thirty  men  fhmi  the  three  cantons  of  Uri, 
Schwjrtz,  and  Unterwald,  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  n  solemn  oath  at  the  break 
of  day  to  deliver  their  country  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  Austrian  oppressors.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  on  the  same  spot  where 
the  tlwee  principal  conspirators  took  the 
eath,  three  springs  of  water  spouted  up. 
Over  these  springs  of  pure  water  a  smidl 
hut  has  been  erected.  Tourists  are  invited 
to  drink  of  the  water  in  commemoration  of 
the  Swiss  heroes,  which  having  done,  they 
are  expected  to  g^ve  something  for  pow 
hoire  to  the  attendant.  Notice  on  the  fiuse 
of  the  rock  on  the  opposite  shore  a  small 
groove :  this  was  cauMd  by  the  fall  of  an 
immense  stone,  nearly  1200  feet  square, 
which  fell  from  the  side  of  the  Frohnalp- 
stock.  It  raised  such  a  swell  in  the  lake 
that  a  number  of  houses  in  the  village  of 
Sissigen  were  completely  submerged,  and 
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their  inhabitants  drowned.  The  commo- 
tion of  the  water  was  experienced  at  Lu- 
cerne, a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

Six  mike  more  and  we  arrive  at  7VS*tf 
Cha^  the  Mecca  of  all  Swttxeiland.  It 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank,  on  a  small 
fdatean  almost  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  It  was  erected  by  the  canton  of  Uri 
in  1^38,  thirty-<me  years  after  the  death  of 
William  Tell,  to  whose  memory  k  was 
consecrated,  in  the  presence  of  114  persona, 
who,  it  is  said,  knew  him  perMmally .  The 
chapel  is  almost  hidden  by  trees,  in  a  most 
beantiliil  and  romantie  situation.  In  this 
place,  according  to  tradition.  Tell  leaped  on 
shove  from  the  boat  in  which  Gesler  was 
conveying  him  to  prison,  and  escaped;  his 
fetters  had  been  pcevieosly  removed  by 
Gesler*s  orders,  tiiat  he  might  be  in  better 
condition  to  steer  title  boat  during  n  tempest 
which  had  suddenly  arisen,  and  for  which 
this  lake  is  noted.  .  Every  Sunday  after 
Easter  a  processkm  of  boats,  richly  deco- 
rated, proceeds  slowly  to  this  diapel,  whese, 
after  mass  is  celebinted,  a  patriotic  sennon 
Is  prsadied  to  the  worshiping  pilgriaa. 

Eveiy  dreumstance  in  the  life  of  Wl  is 
cherished  In  the  memories  of  his  oountiy- 
men  with  the  fondest  affection.  Yet  there 
are  doubting  Thomases  in  the  land,  and 
many  of  them  are  bold  enou^  to  assert 
that  the  whole  story  Is  a  myth,  a  "  Mis. 
Harris;"  that  is,  the  most  impoitant  inci- 
dent in  Tell*s  history—the  stwy  about  the 
apple.  Oh  skeptics!  have  you  not  his  very 
cross-bow  at  Zurich,  and  would  yon  not 
have  had  the  apple  if  it  had  kept?  Sixty 
years  ago,  some  of  the  critics  became  so 
bold  that  they  published  a  treatise  at  Berne 
to  prove  that  the  whole  stoiy  was  sheer 
moonshine,  when  the  people  o(f  the  ''Four 
Cantons**  laid  a  formal  complaint  before 
the  government,  and  the  published  copies 
of  the  dreaded  woi^  were  publicly  commit- 
ted to  the  flames.  What!  w(Mihipahero 
five  hundred  years,  and  then  allow  his 
memory  to  become  extinct  in  a  single  gen- 
eration, and  by  a  document  of  fifty  pages? 
Perish  the  document!  and  it  perished; 
and  Swiss  hero-worship  is  still  hi  the  ae- 
cendant. 

We  now  arrive  at  FlUtUn^  the  port  of  the 
canton  of  Uri.  Hotels,  AdUr  and  £rstrs, 
both  occupying  fine  positions  on 'the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake.  There  is  nothing  qtedal 
to  be  seen  hero  but  the  scenery.     In  the 
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Tldnity  ef  two  miles  from  Fl&elen  U  Al- 
torf^  a  small  tonm,  altiioag^  the  cspital  of 
Uri,  containing  2500  iahabitantfl.  HM 
Aditr:  The  town  was  nearlv  all  destroy- 
ed by  fire  in  1789.  It  is  only  noted  fbr  be- 
ing the  traditional  spot  where  Tell  shot  the 
af^le  ftom  his  son's  head.  The  spot  where 
he  stood  is  marked  by  a  fonntain,  which 
was  formerly  surnKXinted  by  a  statne  of 
the  hero  pressing  his  son  to  his  lieart ;  this 
was  damoUshed  in  1861,  and  replaced  by  a 
colossal  statue,  presented  to  the  town  by 
the  Shoodng  Society  of  Zurich.  The  in- 
aori|«ion  is  taken  tnm  the  Tell  of  Schiller. 
At  a  distance  of  one  hmidrsd  and  fifty 
steps  anoilier  foontaln  marks  the  spot 
wliere  Glesler  hmg  his  hat  to  be  worsUp- 
ed  by  the  natives,  and  wtiere  the  son  of 
Tell  waslMond  wi^  the  apple  on  his  head, 
preparatory  to  the  shot  which  gay«  free- 
dom to  Switsertand. 

Tfaftrty  steps  farther  is  a  tower  on  which 
are  some  Med  frescoes,  recording  scenes 
in  the  Hfo  of  ttXi ;  also  (A  the  battle  of 
Morgarten.  TIm  Capncin  Convent,  sitii- 
ated  higher  np,  aflbrds  a  magnificent  view. 
For  any  refreshments  received  here  you 
are  expected  to  drop  Its  eqoivalent  In  the 
poor-box. 

Vroim  Illlelen  to  Andermatt,  time  five 
boors,  by  the  defile  of  tiie  Reoss,  a  ride 
not  sorpassed  fbr  desolation,  grandeur,  and 
magnliteant  scenery  daring  onr  enthne 
route.  After  passing  Wtuen,  a  small  vil- 
lage of  600  inhsrbCtaats,  notice,  on  ^e  left 
bank  of  a  road,  an  immense  block  of  gran- 
ite callid  Teufibitin  (Devirs  Qtone),  drop- 
ped  here  one  day  by  his  satanio  majesty, 
Ibr  what  porpose  h&  has  not  yet  conde- 
scended to  explain.*  We  next  arrive  at 
the  Dmits  Bridgey  the  grandest  portion  of 
tlie  passage.  This  bridge,  which  was  erect- 
ed immediately  ovar  ^  old  one  in  1880, 
is  bnih  of  gnniite,  and  erosses  the  savage 
gorge  of  te  Beoss,  where  that  stream 
leaps  and  plunges  in  its  downward  career 
in  tlM  most  foarful  manner.  Tlie  bridge 
is  built  at  a  height  of  seventy  feet  above 
the  river's  sarfiu».  It  was  the  scene  of 
desperate  fighting  in  1799,  both  when  the 
French  attacked  the  Austrians  and  drove 
them  from  the  pass,  and  when  Snwarrow, 
in  his  turn,  at  the  bead  of  25,000  Russians, 
drove  the  French  from  their  strong-hold  at 
an  immense  sacrifice  of  life. 

We  now  arrive  at  AndermaU,  the  princi- 


pal town  in  the  valley.  Hotel  St.  Gotkard, 
adjoining  which  may  be  seen  a  fine  collec- 
tion  of  minerals.  The  road  across  the 
Furca  Pass  branches  off  to  the  right  from 
this  point.  The  trout  caught  in  this  vicin- 
ity are  considered  very  exquisite:  have 
some  cooked  at  the  St.  Gothard. 

A  short  distance  above  Andermatt  we 
arrive  at  ffospmthcUj  so  called  from  a  hos- 
pice which  formerly  stood  here.  The  road 
now  commences  the  ascent  in  reality,  and, 
after  **  zigzagging**  for  two  hours  and  a 
half,  we  anive  at  tiie  summit  of  8t,Gotkardy 
which  forms  the  nucleus  of  an  extensive 
series  of  mountain  ranges,  spread  in  vari- 
ous forms  o^er  all  the  eastram,  southeast- 
em,  and  central  parts  of  the  country. 
Within  a  circle  of  ten  miles  from  this  point 
are  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Reuss, 
and  Tincio.  The  Alberto  dd  8,  GotUxrdo 
and  the  Hotpioe  are  both  large  and  mass- 
ive; the  former  was  erected  at  tlie  expense 
of  the  canton  of  Tessin  for  the  accommo- 
modation  of  travelers.  The  poor  who  cross 
pay  notliing  %r  their  accommodation. 
Over  12,000  pass  yearly.  The  passage  of 
St.  Oothard  Is  not  without  danger,  espe- 
cially in  spring  and  winter,  the  snow  fill- 
ing oftentimes  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet, 
and  the  rocks  often  remain  covered  all 
summer. 

A  short  distance  from  the  summit,  after 
we  commence  the  descent,  we  pass  a  large 
block  of  stone,  on  which  may  be  seen  the 
inscription  of  **  Snwarrow,  victor,"  to  com- 
memorate his  victory  over  tlie  French  in 
1799.  The  heretoibre  victorious  Suwarrow 
was  being  repulsed  by  the  Fk«nch  for  the 
first  time:  indignant  at  his  defeat, he  caused 
a  grave  to  be  dug,  and,  lying  down  in  it, 
dedared  he  would  there  die  where  his  chil- 
dren had  suffered  disgrace.  The  appeal 
aroused  his  brave  followers  to  a  more  de- 
termined attadc,  and  the  French  were  driv- 
en back  fhmi  their  position. 

After  passing  Faido,  Giondco^  Bodio,  and 
Biasca,  Italian  towns  of  no  interest  or  im- 
portance, we  arrive  at  BtMnzona — BM  de 
VtZfe— a  small  town  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tincio.  It  contains  2500  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  capital  of  the  canton 
of  Tessin,  alternate  with  Lugano.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  considerable  strategefSc 
importance,  and  was  defended  with  walls 
and  castles,  three  of  which  still  exist,  and 
tend  considembly  to  the  apparent  import- 
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ance  of  tho  place.  The  possession  of  the 
town  was  for  a  long  time  the  subject  of  con- 
tention between  the  Swiss  and  Milanese. 
Here  the  Swiss  bailiffs  formerly  resided, 
and  ruled  their  subjects  in  a  more  t^Tan- 
nical  manner  than  they  themselves  had 
ever  been  governed  by  the  Austarians. 
The  town  at  present  derives  its  importance 
from  being  tlie  focus  of  nimierous  roads. 

From  Bellinzona  to  Magadino  by  dili- 
gence twice  a  day,  in  If  hours ;  fare  2  fr. 
The  basin  of  the  valley  of  the  Ticino  forms 
a  large  plain,  covered  with  vineyards ;  but 
near  the  lake  the  soil  becomes  marshy,  and 
rather  unhealthy. 

Magadino. — H6UI  Bdlevue^  on  the  lake. 
Several  lines  of  steamers  leave  here  daily 
for  Arona,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake, 
making  the  distance  in  A\  hours.  Should 
the  traveler  not  have  visited  Milan  (see 
page  889),  he  bad  better,  after  visiting  the 
Borromeo  Islands,  proceed  to  Arona,  and 
then  by  rail  to  Milan,  time  2^  hours ;  fare 
8  f r.  85  c  Then  return  by  rail  to  Como 
(see  page  895).  The  Lake  Maggiore  is 
atwut  fifty  miles  long  by  three  wide :  the 
most  northern  portion  only  belongs  to 
Switzerland,  the  remainder  to  Italy.  The 
scenery  on  both  sides  is  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful ;  that  toward  the  Alps  being  bold  and 
mountainous,  that  toward  the  south  less 
steep,  partaking  of  the  character  of  the 
plains  of  Lombardy. 

After  passing  Luino,  where  passengers 
disembark  when  crossing  to  Lake  Ck)mo  by 
Lake  Lugano,  wo  arrive  at  the  Borromean 
Islands,  the  principal  object  of  attracticm 
on  the  lake.  The  group  known  by  this 
name  consists  of  Isolji  Bella,  Tsola  8%^pe- 
riorey  Isola  Madre,  and  Isola  S.  Giovanni. 
The  steamer  touches  at  Itola  Bella,  the 
most  lovely  of  the  group ;  is  the  property 
of  the  Count  Borromeo,  who  resides  heie 
part  of  every  year  in  his  magnificent  pal- 
ace. An  ancestor  of  the  present  count's, 
Yitalio  Borromeo,  in  1690,  buUt  the  pres- 
ent palace,  and  converted  a  naked  rock 
into  the  present  paradise.  It  certainly 
looks  like  a  fairy  creation.  The  garden  is 
elevated  100  feet  above  the  lake  by  a  series 
of  terraces,  ten  in  number.  These  terraces 
are  adorned  with  statues,  obelisks,  trees, 
and  vases.  Here,  in  sight  of  the  Alpine 
snows,  bloom  all  the  tropical  flowers  and 
plants ;  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  pome- 
granate, and  the  cactus,  all  thrive,  as  if  on 
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their  native  heath.  Of  course  the  ter- 
races are  covered  over  in  winter  and  warm- 
ed by  stoves,  but  in  summer  the  creation 
is  most  enchanting.  The  camphor  and 
laurel  tree  flourish  here  in  perfection;  the 
very  air  b  fragrant  with  orangei^owers 
and  rose-buds,  and  the  clear  lake  is  **  mar- 
gined by  fruits  of  gold  and  whispering 
myrtles,"  and  **  a  palace,  lifting  to  eternal 
heaven  its  marbled  walls  from  out  a  glossy 
bower  of  coolest  foliage,  musical  with 
birds."  Fail  not  to  visit  the  palace;  it  is 
freely  shoi^  to  strangers.  The  collection 
of  pictures  is  very  good.  A  franc  pour 
boire  is  expected  by  the  domestic  who  shorwi 
the  palace,  also  by  the  gardener. 

Immedlatdy  in  front  of  these  islands  is 
the  town  of  Baveno,  in  a  lovely  sitoation. 
A'  magnificent  new  hotel  has  lately  been 
opened  here  {Grand  H.  de  BeUemuiy,  and  is 
admirably  managed  by  Mr.  Pedretti.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  beautifiil  garden,  contains 
150  bed-rooms,  and  salons,  reading-room, 
billiard  saloon,  etc.  From  Bavmo  nake 
the  ascent  of  Monte  Monterone,  whicfa 
stands  between  Lake  Maggiore  and  Lake 
Orta.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  not 
surpassed  even  by  that  from  the  RigL 
Donkey  to  make  the  ascent^  4  fr. 

From  Baveno  to  Luino,  several  steamna 
daily.  From  Luino  to  Lugano,  diligenoe 
daily,  8  hours ;  ftre,  coup^,  8  fr.  60  e. 

Luffono,  most  charmingly  situated  on 
the  borders  of  tho  lake  of  the  same  name. 
It  contains  nearly  6O0O  inhabitants,  all  of 
whom  speak  the  Italian  language.  Prin- 
cipal hotel  Du  Pare,  which  occnpiea  the 
former  convent  of  St,  Maty  aux  Anget^  It 
is  well  kept  on  the  German  plan.  Litgano 
divides  with  Bellhizona  and  Locarno  the 
honor  of  being  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  canton  of  Tessin.  The  beautiful  oomi- 
try  surrounding  Lugano,  and  its  healthy 
climate,  offer  great  indnoements  to  the  trav- 
eler to  make  a  lengthened  stay.  The  Villa 
Tangina,  five  mfles  south  of  the  town,  con- 
tains an  elegant  little  temfde,  inclosing  a 
bust  of ''  the  Father  of  his  Country."  The 
owner  of  this  villa  made  a  large  Ibrtiuie  in 
the  United  States. 

Fail  not  to  make  an  excursion  to  the 
little  chapel  on  the  summit  of  Monte  S,  Ad- 
vadore  before  leaving  Lugano.  It  is  al- 
most surrounded  by  the  winding  of  the 
lake,  and  the  glwious  view  from  its  sum- 
mit is  one  of  ^e  choicest  pictures  in  Ital^. 
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The  price  for  man  and  bone  to  make  tbe 
ascent  is  nine  francs,  which  includes  every 
tiling. 

From  Lugano  to  Porlezsa  by  steamer  in 
1}  hours ;  thenoe  to  Jienoffffio,  on  Lake 
Como,  2  hours. 

A  most  interesting  row  on  the  lake  may- 
be had  by  taking  a  rowboat  from  Lngano 
toPorlesza;  time, Shours;  fare  12 fr.  The 
shores  of  the  lake  are  richly  decorated  with 
orange  and  walnut  groves,  while  the  bean^ 
tiful  white  villas  just  poep  out  from  the 
midst  of  luxuriant  vinea  and  fig-trees ;  the 
brilliant  green  chestnut,  uniting  with  the 
sober  gray  olive,  fill  up  the  background ; 
the  whole  presenting  a  scene  of  beauty 
and  magnificence  rarely  equaled.  [For 
Como,  see  page  896.]  Should  the  tourist 
have  a  few  days  or  weeks  to  sparo,  we 
would  most  decidedly  say,  spend  them  on 
the  Lake  Como.  Here  yon.  have  sedosion 
and  snblimity';  luxuriant  woods  and  daa- 
zling  waters;  smiling  white  villas,  snr- 
ronnded  by  perfumed  citron  greres  and 
orange-trees ;  the  horiaon  on  one  side  dot- 
ted with  the  loftiest  Alpine  peaks,  while  on 
the  other  it  is  blended  with  Italians  richest 
plains;  and  when  the  distant  landscapes 
are  hidden  from  the  view,  and  we  near  ap- 
proach the  shores  of  this  daszling  lake, 
the  leaser  hills,  clothed  to  their  summit  in 
richest  vegetation,  fill  up  the  soene : 

^^SnbUrae,  bot  neither  Meak  nor  bar^, 
Nor  miiiy  are  tbe  nouotaiot  there — 
8ofUy  suUlme— profusely  fair; 
Up  to  their  Bumralta  clothed  In  green, 
And  fmltftil  m  the  valos  betireen, 

They  lightly  rise, 
.  And  aeale  the  skies, 
And  groves  and  gardens  stIU  abound ; 

For  where  no  shoot 

Ooald  else  take  root. 
The  peaks  are  shelved  and  terraced  roand. 
Earthward  an^ear  in  mingled  growth, 
The  mulberrf  and  maise;  above 
The  trelUsM  vine  extends  to  both 
The  leafy  shade  they  love, 
liooks  out  the  white-waU*d  cottage  here, 
The  lowly  chapel  rises  near ; 
Far  down  the  foot  must  roam  to  reach 
The  lovely  lake  and  bending  beaofa; 
While  chestnut  green  and  olive  gmy 
Checker  the  steep  and  winding  way.** 

From  Menaggio  take  boat  to  Mi^lica 
(Cadenabbia),  a  most  lovely  spot  to  spend  a 
month.  Stopatthe^.deJbTi^ati. 

Here 
are  the  finest  villas  on  the  lake :  one  of 
the  principal  is  the  VUla  Carhtia^  surround- 
ed by  lemon  and  cypress  trees.     This  vil- 


la, formeriy  the  property  of  Sommariva, 
was  purchased  in  1848  by  tbe  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Prussia  i  notice  in  the  marble 
saloon  the  bas-reliefs  of  Thorwaldsen  rep- 
resenting the  triumphs  of  Alexander ;  also 
Amour  and  Psych6^  Venus  and  Paris,  etc., 
by  Canova. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  is  Bal- 
laggio.  Visit  the  ViUa  Se/Mloni,  ViUa 
MeUdy  and  ViUa  GiuUa:  this  last  is  the 
property  of  the  King  of  Belgium.  In  the 
Villa  Melzi  are  numerous  works  by  Cano- 
va:  see  the  busts  in  the  vestibule.  Notice 
in  the  saloon  dedicated  to  Napoleon  I.  a 
splendid  portrait  of  the  emperor  in  the  cos- 
tume of  President  of  the  Italian  republic. 
Examine  the  chapel  in  the  garden. 


From  Ballaggio  or  Cadenabbia  a  row-i 
boat  may  be  taken  to  Varenna,  firom  whence 
the  Stelvia  caniage-road  commences,  or 
steamer  to  Colioo,  a  place  of  little  import- 
ance, wbero  we  take  diligence  for  Coire  by 
the  Splngen  Pass. 

[A  splendid  tour  may  be  madeih)m  Va- 
renna to  Innspruck  over  the  Stcdvia  Pass 
to  the  Tyrol,  and  over  the  Flnstermunz 
Pass  via  Landeck.]  Diligences  leave  on 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer ;  time,  12  hours ; 
£ire  18  f.  For  description  of  the  differont 
passes,  see  Index,  *^Pa9$u  into  Italy,'' 

Chiaoeima  —  hotel  Conradi — contains 
8000  inhabitants;  l)eautiftil  situation,  but 
that  is  all.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Dukes  of  Milan,  then  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Swiss,  then  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
ceded  it  to  the  Austrians.  The  Splngen 
route,  next  to  St.  Gothard,  is  tbe  finest  pass 
across  the  Alps.  The  road  was  under- 
taken by  the  Austrian  goyemment  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  at  an 
immense  expense  It  is  a  most  remarka- 
ble piece  of  engineering.  Notice  the  three 
great  galleries  cut  through  the  rock  in 
making  the  ascent.  After  crossing  the 
summit  we  arrive  at  the  village  of  Splugen, 
Here  we  connect  with  the  road  which  leads 
across  the  Bemardin  Pass. 

After  passing  Andeer  and  Zillit,  we  en- 
ter the  celebrated  gorge  of  Via  Maia.  This 
cleft  in  the  rock,  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet 
wide,  extends  for  nearly  three  miles ;  it  is 
over  fifteen  hundred  foot  deep.  The  river 
Rhine,  compressed  into  this  small  ppace, 
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roshee  mnd  fbams  in  the  depths  below. 
Notice,  as  70a  make  your  exit  flt>m  the 
chasm,  the  ancient  castle  otJUaU,  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Rhstus,  an  Etruscan 
cliief,  whose  people  were  driven  from  Italy 
by  the  barbarians  long  befbre  the  birth  of 
Christ.  After  passing  the  small  village 
of  Tutu,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1845,  and  the  romantic  castle  of  Otlenttem, 
wo  arrive  at  the  town  of  JSeidbum,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  Rhines — the 
Vorder-Rkein  and  Hmta^Rhem,  The  •cha- 
teau,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  bishops  of 
Coire,  afterward  an  educational  establish- 
ment, now  the  chemical  laboratory  of  M. 
de  Plauta,  is  now  the  principal  object  of 
attraction  in  the  town,  arising  from  the 
following  circumstance :  In  October,  1798, 
a  young  man,  calling  himself  Chabot^  and 
carrying  a  small  bundle,  lirrived  at  the 
door  of  the  educational  establishment,  pre- 
sented a  letter  ot  introduction,  and  sought 
to  obtain  a  situation  as  professor  of  French 
and  mathematics.  The  youth  was  then 
the  Due  de  Chartres,  afterward  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, king  of  the  French,  wfaoih  tlie  armies 
of  tlie  republic  liad  forced  to  qtdt  the  can- 
ton of  Ai^via.  He  remained  here  in  the 
capacity  of  schoolmaster  nntfi  the  follow- 
ing June,  hearing,  in  the  mean  time,  of  the 
banishment  of  hb  mother  to  Madagascar, 
and  the  death  of  his  father  on  the  guillo- 
tine. He  was  compelled  to  quit  this  refiige 
on  account  of  some  political  a^tation  in 
the  canton  of  Grissons.  Louis  Pliilippe 
never  forgot  the  kindness  he  had  received 
while  hero ;  and,  when  king,  sent  two  por- 
traits to  his  former  masters  as  a  token  of 
hb  remembrance — the  one  as  M.  Chabos, 
the  other  as  king.  He  was  ranch  beloved 
by  both  masters  and  pupils,  and  his  old 
room  is  decorated  with  numerous  souvenirs. 
A  marble  table  bean  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  **  Louis  Philippe,  due  tTOrhaM,  refitgii, 
en  eeg  Ueux,  crOctobre,  1798,  a  Juin,  1794,  y 
euUkxtU  h»  tcunctsJ'* 

Marie  Am^Ue,  widow  of  Louis  Philippe, 
iiame  here  in  May,  1854,  and  entered  her 
name  on  the  strangers*  book  at  the  Adkr 
hotel  ^^ Marie  Amkit,  veu^e  du  Profeneur 
Ckabot,  dofU  c'eat  un  detplut  beaux  iUres,'* 

Coire,  the  Curia  Btttorum  of  the  Romans, 
is  situated  on  the  Plessar,  which,  a  short 
distance  below,  enters  into  tlie  Rhine.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  Grissons,  and  contains 
7000  inhabitants.  Hotel  Stetnboch,  It 
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owes  Hs  importance  to  its  being  the  MfU 
for  goods  transpovted  baekward  uid  to- 
ward over  the  Bemardin  ami  S^ugen 
Passes,  as  well  as  to  western  Gennany. 
The  bishop's  palace  and  the  Chnrdi  of  8t 
Lucius  are  tlie  principal  boficyngs.  The 
Romansch  language  is  spoken  by  two  thirds 
the  population. 

From  Coire  to  Zurich  by  railroad  in  five 
hours;  Ihre,  1st  class,  18  f.  70  c. ;  2d  class, 
8  f.  80  c.  Should  you  prefer  taking  the 
steamer  on  Lake  Zurich,  you  can  leave  the 
cars  eidier  at  Schmeiikoo  or  Rapperscbyl 

From  Coire  to  the  village  of  Boffott, 
about  fifteen  mUes.  This  town  was  for- 
merly the  sommer  resideaee  of  the  bfshope 
of  the  Grissons ;  it  is  bow  noted  for  jts 
baths.  The  water  is  coaveyed  In  wooden 
pipes  frtnn  the  edebfated  springs  of  Pfef> 
f ers  close  by,  whkh  should  moat  certalnlj 
be  visited ;  and  a  portion  of  a  day,  if  not 
a  whole  one,  isoidd  well  be  spent  in  visit- 
ing one  of  the  most  singular  spots  in  Eu- 
rope. See  tte  Convent  of  PfefiTeit,  an  ioi- 
mense  edifice,  and  tlie  ndned  castle  of 
Wartenstein,  which  stands  near  it. 

The  railroad  runs  along  the  southera 
shore  of  Lake  Wallenstadt  to  Weteu,  a  vil- 
lage of  680  inhabitants.  FMm  Wesen  an 
ezeurslon  might  be  made  to  Glaras  and 
the  Baths  of  Staehelberg.  Ridiread  to 
Glarus  in  half  an  honv.  Kotiee,  near  19»> 
fels,  where  the  1800  shepheids  defeated 
the  6000  Austrian  soldiers.  Then  to  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Zurich.  Wesen 
contains  several  fine  hotels,  with  very  mod- 
erate prices.  The  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  is 
about  twelve  miles*  long  and  three  wide, 
and  is  noted  for  the  savage  grandeur  of  its 
shores.  It  is  connected  with  LakB  Zurich 
by  the  lAtih  Canal,  which  now  prevents 
the  overflows  that  formerly  took  place, 
inundating  « l^ffge  section  of  country,  and 
often  destroying  houses  both  in  the  town 
of  Wesen  and  Wallenstadt.  The  River 
Magg,  which  formeriy  drained  the  Lake 
of  Wallenstadt,  WM  generally  choked  up 
every  spring:  the  canal  now  takes  its 
place. 

We  now  approach  Zurich,  passing  by  or 
through  numerous  well-populated  towns, 
all  ftill  of  life,  bustle,  and  activity,  like  so 
many  feubourgs  of  a  manufecturing  city. 

The  canton  of  Zurich  extends  tnm  the 
Rhine  to  the  shores  of  the  beavtUhl  lake 
whose  name  it  bears. 
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ZURICH. 

The  town  is  sitoatod  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremitjr  of  the  lake,  and  is  diyided  hy  the 
River  limmet  It  contains  a  population 
of  21,000  inhabitants,  but  with  its  varioas 
sabarbe  numbers  46,000.  Ftincipal  hotel, 
H.BeOeme.  The  situation  of  the  .SdSl^mM, 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  in  summer  time 
is  one  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  hills 
which  surround  70a  are  green  to  the  sum- 
mit, sparkling  in  the  sun  with  lovely  vH- 
lages  and  beautiful  viBas,  while  the  snow- 
capped towers  of  the  Alpine  region  fill  up 
the  distant  southward  view.  Kearly  all 
the  rooms  front  ok  the  lake;  fine  attend- 
ance, well-fumislied  reading,  smoking,  and 
billiard  rooms. 

The  inhabitants  of  Zurich  aie  distin- 
guished  for  their  si^rit  and  enterprise,  and 
the  numerous  institutions  lor  the  cultiva- 
tion of  learning  in  the  town  has  given  it 
the  name  of  the  Uteraxy  capital  of  Protest- 
ant Switzerland. 

The  ramparts  which  formerly  surround- 
ed Zurich  have  been  changed  into  delight- 
ful promenades,  the  scene  from  which,  about 
sunset,  is  perfectly  enchanting.  There  are 
no  theatres  or  concerts  in  Zurich,  and  to 
give  a  private  ball  permission  must  be 
asked  of  the  authoritiee. 

One  of  the  principal  ot^jects  of  interest  in 
the  town  is  the  Chureh  of /SIT.  Ps<er  (though 
the  building  is  very  unimportant),  of  which 
Lavater,  the  great  physi^omist,  was  the 
ndnister.  He  was  shot  by  a  French  soldier 
at  the  battle  of  Zurich  fai  1779,  and  died 
from  the  wound  three  months  afterward. 

The  principal  building  in  the  ci^  is  the 
Cathedral,  or  (7 rMs-MOnster.  It  was  con- 
structed between  the  11th  and  12th  centu- 
ries. It  is  a  massive  building,  built  in  the 
pare  Roman  style.    On  one  of  its  towers  a 


statue  of  Chariemagne  hat  been  placed* 
The  chnreh  has  three  large  glass  windows, 
painted  in  Zurich,  representing  the  Savior, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul.  It  was  here  that 
Zninglius,  the  great  refbrmer,  denounced 
the  enrors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  en- 
forced the  doctrine  of  the  Relbrmatlon. 

The  TVmph  Zt&rory  is  a  large  and  spadous 
edifice  (formerly  the  Wasser^drehe),  con- 
taining some  M,000  volnmes,  and  numerous 
precious  manuscripts  and  letters.  Among 
the  last  are  three  firom  Lady  Jane  Qrty, 
written  to  Bullinger,  in  tiie  Latin  tongue ; 
one  fh>m  Frederick  II.  to  MOller ;  a  Qreek 
Bible  belonging  to  Znii^sUus,  with  margin- 
al  notes  in  the  Hebrew  in  his  own  lumd ; 
a  model  in  relief  of  a  large  portion  of  Swits- 
eriand,  by  MoUer;  4md  a  luge  eollectkMi 
of  antiquitieB.     Fee,  1  fr. 

In  the  old  Arsenal  are  several  interest- 
ing relics,  among  which  are  the  battle-axe, 
the  sword,  the  casque,  and  coat  of  mail  of 
Zuingllns ;  the  bow  which  William  Tell 
used  when  he  shot  the  apple  from  his  son's 
head(?).  The  arms  of  the  militia  of  the 
canton  are  kept  here. 

The  pubUo  instittttkms  of  Zurich  are 
quite  numerous :  a  university,  established 
hi  1883;  a  polytechnic  school  (a  ma^ifi- 
centbnildlngv  recently  erected);  adeafand 
dumb  institution ;  also  one  fbr  tiie  bUnd ; 
an  institution  for  me^dne  and  surgery; 
with  numerous  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  the  poor.  Adjoining  the  cathedral  is 
the  ancient  house  of  the  Canons :  it  has 
been  changed  to  a  school  fbr  young  ladies. 
The  doisters  belonging  to  the  18th  ceiitury 
have  been  restored.  On  top  of  a  fountain 
in  the  centre  is  a  statue  of  Charlemagne. 
Kotico  the  singular  figures  with  which  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  are  ornamented. 

The  promenades  in  and  around  Zurich 
are  numerous  and  delightfU;  the  Hobe, 
or  Eigh  Promenade,  is  one  of  the  principal : 
a  beautiAiI  avenue  of  old  linden-trees,  with 
a  superb  view  trota  the  heights  east  of  the 
town.  Notice  the  monument  erected  to 
Hans  Georg  Nftgeli,  the  celebrated  com- 
poser. 

Zurich  is  noted  for  being  tlie  spot  where 
the  Reformation  first  broke  out  in  Switzer- 
land; for  two  fierce  and  bloody  battles 
fought  in  its  vicinity  toward  the  dose  of 
the  last  century,  that  of  June,  1799,  between 
the  Austrians,  commanded  by  the  Arch- 
duke Charies,  and  the  French,  commanded 
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by  Massena,  ia  whkh  tlM  Freoch  were 
beaten,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year 
between  the  Btuaiana  under  Korsakoff, 
and  the  French  under  Hassena,  when  the 
Rossians  were  compeUed  to  retire ;  also  for 
the  production  of  many  celebrated  men, 
such  as  Lavater  the  physiogDomist,  Peeta- 
loszi  the  teacher,  Zimmermann,  the  two 
Gesners,  and  Hummerlin. 

The  tariff  for  carriages  from  the  railroad 
to  the  hotel,  one  or  two  persons,  80  c;  three 
or  four  persons,  1  fir.  20  c  ;  each  trunk,  20 
c  In  the  evening,  20  c.  extra  liar  lights. 
The  omnilMS  charges  40  c.  for  each  person, 
and  20  c.  for  each  trunk.  The  hotel  omni- 
buses are  very  fine,  and  decidedly  better 
than  the  carriages,  at  half  the  price,  for  one 
person. 

From  Zurich  to  Lucerne  by  Horgen,  Zug, 
Arth,  the  Rigi,  and  Kusnacht  This  route 
is  open  ftom  the  16th  of  June  to  the  last  of 
September,  at  which  time  the  boats  stop 
running.  Without  maUng  the  ascent  of 
the  Rigi  the  time  is  six  hours;  £ure  6  fr. 
60  c.  If  you  leaye  Zurich  in  the  early 
boat,  5  80  A.M.,  you  arrive  at  Arth  at  10  80 
A.M.,  in  time  to  reach  the  Rigi-Kulm  early 
the  same  day. 

From  Zwridi  to  Luoeme  by  railroad: 
time,  1  hour  45  minutes.  Or  by  diligence 
in  five  hours;  tart  in  oonpi,  8  fr.  90  c 
—A  most  delightful  drive  in  fine  weath- 
er.    Or, 

From  Zuridk  to  Lucerne  via  Richters- 
wyl,  Kinsiedeln,  Schwyts,  and  the  RigL 
This  last,  perhaps,  if  one  has  time,  will  be 
the  most  interesting  route  of  all,  altboujE^ 
the  route  by  steamer  direct  to  Arth  is  the 
one  most  commonly  traveled. 

Several  steamers  leave  daily  for  Rich^ 
terswyl,  from  thence  to  Einsiedeln  by  dili- 
gence in  2^  hours ;  fkre,  1  fr.  80  c.  The 
inhabitants  of  Einsiedeln  aire  now  over 
7000,  the  entire  population  being  nearly 
all  devoted  to  keeping  inns  and  houses  cJT 
accommodation  for  the  thousands  of  pil* 
grims  who  yearly  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  "  Black  Virgin  of  SwiUerland."  In 
former  years  nearly  200,000  annually  vis- 
ited Einsiedeln,  but  of  late  years  the  num- 
ber has  somewhat  declined ;  but  next  to 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  of  Italy,  St  James 
of  Compostella  in  Spain,  and  Marlazell  in 
St3rria,  Einsiedeln  Is  more  frequented  by 
pilgrims  than  any  other  place  in  the  world. 
The  annual  number  for  the  twenty-two 
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years  ending  with  1840  was  184,000,  the 
numbers  having  £illen  off  fh>m  180,000  in 
1835  to  132,000  in  1837.  From  Zurich 
alone,  for  over  190  years,  one  person  cut  of 
every  family  in  the  town  went  regularly 
in  procession  once  a  year,  in  fulfillment  odT 
a  vow  made  before  a  certain  battle  with 
the  Austrians,  in  which  the  Swiss  were 
victorious. 

The  convent  of  Einsiedeln  is  situated  on 
a  bleak  and  sterile  Alpine  \'alley,  about 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  its 
foundation  dates  back  to  the  remote  time 
of  Charlemagne.  The  present  structore 
was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  The  present  monks  give  the  or- 
igin of  the  convent  in  this  wise :  Meinrad, 
count  of  Sulgen,  of  the  noble  house  of  Ho- 
henxollem,  first  constructed  a  small  chapd 
or  cell  on  this  barren  plateau,  and  devoted 
his  time  in  tending  a  small  black  image  of 
the  Yir^^  and  child,  given  him  by  St. 
Hildegarde,  then  Abbess  of  Zurich.  He 
was  assassinated  in  861 ;  but  his  murdeiefe 
were  discovered  by  two  ravens  which  Mein- 
rad had  reared,  who  followed  them  in  every 
direction,  screaming  and  flapping  their 
wings.  They  fled  to  Zurich,  but  the  ra> 
vens  followed  them,  and  they  were  final- 
ly arrested,  convicted,  and  hung.  Their 
place  of  execution  was  for  a  long  tiine  oc- 
cupied by  a  hotel,  called  the  Two  Ravens, 
at  present  Hotel  BUhars.  After  the  death 
of  Meinrad,  the  reputation  of  his  sanctity 
spread  rapidly,  and  over  his  cell  was  found- 
ed a  Benedictine  convent.  The  story  goes 
that  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  who  intend- 
ed to  consecrate  the  chureh  Uie  next  day, 
heard  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  voices 
of  angels,  who  announced  to  him  that  the 
Savior  himself  had  descended  from  heaven 
and  performed  the  holy  work;  and  Leo 
YIII.  confirmed  the  miracle  by  a  papal 
bull  granUng  plenar}'  indulgence  to  all  imI- 
grims  who  visited  Noire  Dame  dee  ErrnU^ 
or  Einsiedeln;  it  consequently  soon  be- 
came the  richest  convent  in  Switxeiland, 
and  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  In 
1274  the  Emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapsbors^ 
founder  of  the  present  Austrian  dynasty, 
raised  its  abbot  to  the  rank  of  prince  of 
the  empire,  who  soon  established  a  power- 
ful court,  administered  laws,  and  had  juris- 
diction over  life  and  death.  The  ofilce,  up 
to  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  was  gener- 
ally filled  by  persons  of  noble  or  princely 
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blood.  The  convent  is  to-cUy  the  princi- 
pal one  in  Switserland,  and  the  abbot  is  al» 
-vrays  designated  by  all  the  Catholic  can> 
tons  as  Prince  of  l^nsiedeln. 

In  1798,  when  the  French  BepoUicans 
entered  Switzerland,  they  stripped  the  con- 
vent of  nearly  all  its  trtesnres,  among 
which  the  holy  image,  which  they  trans- 
ported to  Paris.  The  pious  fiithtfs,  how- 
ever, pretend  that  they  saved  the  true  im- 
age when  they  retreated  to  the  TyroL 
After  their  return  in  1808,  the  pilgrimages 
agahi  commeneed.  The  anniversary  of 
the  consecration  of  the  image,  the  14th  of 
September,  is  always  attended  with  on  im- 
mense thnmg,  from  Bavaria,  from  all  parts 
of  Catholic  Switzerland,  and  fhmi  Austria. 

In  1861  the  convent  celebrated  its  one 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St. 
Meinrad :  an  immense  throng  of  pilgrims 
took  part  in  the  fdte,  which  lasted  a  month. 
On  this  occasion  the  King  of  IVussia  and 
the  Prince  of  HohenxoUem-Sigmaringen 
(of  the  same  family  as  the  saint)  present- 
ed to  the  convent  two  historical  lectures. 
They  were  painted  by  MQcke,  of  Dussel- 
dorf :  the  one  represents  St.  Meinrad 
preaching  on  St.  Etzel  before  a  large  con- 
course  of  people  (all  portraits  of  the  Ilohen- 
£ollem  family);  the  other  St.  Hlldegarde 
presenting  the  holy  image  to  St.  Meinrad. 
The  convent  has  now  sixty  priests  and 
twenty  brothers  of  the  Benedictine  order. 

In  the  square  in  front  of  the  convent  is 
a  fountain  of  black  marble,  with  fourteen 
jets :  it  is  ornamented  with  a  portrait  of 
tile  Virgin.  The  pilgrims  drink  from  all 
of  the  fourteen  streams,  as  it  is  reported 
the  Savior  drank  from  one  of  them  when 
consecrating  the  chapel. 

Under  the  arcades  «nd  in  the  square  arc 
crowds  of  persons  selling  images,  medals, 
crucifixes,  and  other  devotional  objects. 
The  image  itsejf  stands  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  church,  which  is  said  to 
look  like  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome  (we 
can't  see  it).  It  is  a  little  black  figure  of 
the  Virgin,  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  and 
looks  much  like  the  one  carved  by  St.  Luke 
in  Spain.  They  both  (Virgin  and  child) 
have  golden  crowns  on  their  heads,  and 
are  covered  with  brocaden,  tinsel,  and  em- 
broidery. An  iron  grating  protects  the 
shrine  from  the  profane,  but  a  lamp  Is  con- 
tinually burning  in  the  chapel.  The  walls 
ure  covered  with  oflbrings  to  the  Virgin 


on  account  of  numerous  escapes  from  "  fire 
and  sudden  death,"  all  of  which  are  attrib- 
uted to  her  protecting  hand. 

Zuinglius  was  curate  here  from  1515  to 
1519 ;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  ccmse- 
cration  by  the  angels,  1517,  he  preached 
one  of  his  most  suocessftil  sermons. 

From  Eituieddn  to  Bnummtf  B^  hours, 
fiune  4^  fr.,  passing  through  iSdbteyfe,  the 
capital  of  the  canton,  containing  6000  in- 
habitatttB,  mostly  Catholics.  Tho  situa^ 
tion  of  the  town  is  fine,  but  it  contains 
nothing  of  importance  to  require  any  stop. 

Frmn  Brunitm  to  Arth:  time,  2  hours; 
fiire,  2fr.  40  c. ;  diligence. 

From  iMoeme  to  Arth  by  carriage,  2 
hours ;  fkre,  20  fr.  For  horses  to  make 
the  asoent,  10  fr.  (1}  fr.  pour  boirt);  if  re- 
maining until  next  day,  keep  your  horses 
(5fr.);  tode0cendtoWeggis,lOfr.  ^ 

From  Artk  to  the  Bufi^vlm  requires  8| 
boon.  On  arrivhig  at  Arth— ^ote/  Adler 
— telegraph  for  rooms  at  the  HottH  Rigi- 
Kuhn,  or  the  chances  are  you  may  sleep  in 
the  salle-k-manger  all  night,  or  rather  sit, 
as  the  chances  of  sleep  would  be  small 
under  the  drcurostmces.  The  chambers 
have  generally  two  beds,  and,  if  alone, 
do  not  expect  one  exclusively  to  yourself. 

At  Qoldau,  notice  the  efifect  of  the  disas- 
trous catastrophe  that  occurred  here  on  the 
2d  of  September,  1806,  when  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  side  of  Mt.  Rossberg  toward  Gol- 
dan,  neariy  three  miles  long,  one  thousand 
foet  broad,  and  one  hundred  thick,  became 
detached  from  the  mountains  and  plunged 
down  the  declivity  with  the  velocity  of  a 
cannon  ball,  Ingulihig  the  greater  portions 
of  the  villacres  of  Goldau,  Rothen,  Bus- 
singen,  an<l  Hucloch,  and  plowing  up  the 
fields,  woods,  and  houses  for  miles  around, 
crushing  nearly  five  hundred  human  be- 
ings, and  destroying  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  property.  Nothing  was  left  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Goldau  except  the  bell,  which  hung 
in  the  church  steeple,  and  which  was  found 
over  a  mile  distant  ttom  its  former  locali- 
ty. The  village  was  buried  one  hundred 
feet  beneath  the  rocks.  The  Lake  of  Lo- 
weits  was  so  filled  up  with  mud  and  stones, 
although  five  miles  distant,  that  the  water 
rose  some  seventy  feet,  submeixing'the 
island  of  Schwanau ;  and,  when  the  waves 
receded,  houses,  bams,  and  flocks  were 
swept  into  the  lake.  Some  houses  were 
hurkd  down  over  two  thousand  feet,  and 
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the  imnates  escaped  unhurt.  A  yomig 
child  wts  found  Ijing  on  its  mattress  in 
the  mod  perfoctly  well,  with  no  trace  of 
the  house  fhnn  whence  it  escaped  to  be 
foond.  It  only  took  Ave  minutes  to  trans- 
form this  lovely  valley  into  a  fl^  of  des- 
olation. The  anniversary  of  the  occasion 
is  celebrated  in  Arth  by  a  r^gious  cere- 
mony. Notice,  as  you  commence  the  as- 
cent of  the  Rigi,  that,  some  distance  up 
from  its  base,  it  is  strewn  with  the  rocks  of 
the  Rossberg,  driven  up  by  tlie  violence  of 
thefkU. 

Try  and  get  to  the  summit  of  the  Rigi 
before  the  sun  sets,  as  tlien  yon  have  two 
chances;  for  be  not  disappointed  if  you 
neither  see  him  rise  nor  set ;  that  is  the 
Cite  of  four  fifths  of  those  who  make  the 
ascent. 

The  Rigi  is  nearly  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  bat  it  has  this 
advantage  over  many  of  its  higher  neigli- 
bors — ^your  view  is  unobstructed  in  every 
direction ;  it  is  a  perfect  Mount  Tabor  on 
a  large  scale. 

The  immense  building  called  the  Rigi- 
Knlm  hotel  was  erected  in  1857  by  M. 
Bnrgy-Ritschard,  having  paid  tiie  canton 
of  Arth  over  $12,000  for  the  land,  with 
$6600  for  the  exclusive  right  for  the  next 
ten  years.  So^  if  the  house  is  fall,  prepare 
to  suflSsr  in  the  dining-room,  and  be  thank- 
ftil  for  the  soft  side  of  a  board.  Half  an 
hour  before  sunrise  yon  are  notified  by  the 
Alpine  horn  that  you  must  arise  and  greet 
the  m<nming  sun ;  and  there,  in  the  chiU 
of  the  cold  and  gray  morning  air,  ei^joy  (if 
you  are  fortunate)  the  most  beaatiftil  view 
ever  revealed  to  mortal  vision.  As  yon 
look  below,  the  sea  of  white  mist  is  between 
yon  and  the  earth,  rolling  for  beneath  jwa 
feet  Slowly  the  mist  nnfiiils;  monnt 
after  mount  begins  to  catch  the  golden  hue. 
To  the  north  we  have  the  Lake  of  Zug, 
the  Black  Forest  filling  up  the  horiaoo. 
To  tile  south,  the  high  Bernese  Alps,  the 
Lakes  of  Alpnach  and  Samen.  Totbeeast 
we  see  the  Lake  of  Lowerts;  the  town  of 
Schw3rtz,  where  Freedom's  cause  was  fond- 
ly nursed;  and  MtBossberg,tiiat  destroyer 
of  peace  and  plenty.  To  the  west,  the  Lake 
of  Sempach  and  the  winding  Renss ;  whfle 
round  the  base,  Lucerne  and  Zug  seem  to 
infold  the  mountain  with  their  lovely  wa- 
ters of  blue  and  green.  Slowly  the  mist 
nnforls,  and  all  the  glorious  panorama  of 
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monntain,  plain,  and  aQver  lake  becomes 
revealed ;  and  200  frosen  mortals,  like  an- 
cient worshipers  of  the  smi,  raise  np  their 
hands  in  adoration  and  deUght.  Be  oertaia 
yon  take  a  good  supply  of  shawls,  and  yva 
will  not  be  cerapelled  to  infringe  on  tbe 
nle,  hung  np  in  aH  the  rooms,  /brft  uMiwj 
troMlen  takmff  tke  dotket/rom  ojftkM  M 
vi^goimff  emtio §eetk$tiM  ri§e! 

The  descent  ftom  Ae  Rigi  to  Knssnaefal 
oeeupies  two  and  a  half  hours.  Byashoat 
detonr  the  chapel  of  William  Tell  may  be 
visited ;  also  a  ruin  said  to  be  part  of  Oe^ 
kr's  castle.  TUs  old  i^pel  (tUrty  mi». 
utes  from  Knssnacht)  was  restored  in  1884. 
It  is  onuunented  with  a  mde  representation 
of  the  deatli  of  Gesler.  Here,  tzaditien 
says,  that  in  the  HoUe  Gasse  of  Schaier 
(the  HoUow  Way),  Tell,  after  escapiagfriMn 
the  boat  on  tike  lake^  li^  in  wait  for  Gesler 
as  he  wss  returning  to  his  castle,  and  ^ot 
him  with  his  anMning  bow.  Some  people 
are  unromantie  enough  to  disbelieve  that 
Gesler  ever  lived  here^  and  that  they  can 
prove  their  statements.  Bat,  has  not  Schil- 
ler said  so?  Then  why  not  credit  it? 
And  is  not  WiDkun  Toll's  chapel  there  to 
prove  it? 

Kit9mttekt  BMSeht^-^naaXi  village 
of  no  importance  but  as  a  landtng-plnes  for 
passengers  foom  and  to  the  streams  b^ 
tween  Znrich  and  I^ioeme,  and  for  furnish- 
ing horses  or  guides  to  Budce  the  ascent  of 
theRigL 

The  time  ftom  Knssnacht  to  Lncenie,4l 
minntes.    Zciceme,  see  page  428. 

I^om  Lucerne  to  Bene  a  rafiioad  will 
soon  be  finished  direot;  in  the  asean  time 
yon  may  be  obliged  to  take  the  road  ma 
Alton.    Nothing  to  see. 

B€rm  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
River  Aar,  and,  although  the  capital  of  the 
canton,  and,  since  1849,the  seat  of  the  fiwias 
government,  contains  very  little  woiii^ 
ofnotice^  The  principal  hotel  is  the  BiOb- 
SM^  from  which  fine  views  of  the  Alps 
may  be  obtained  \  the  Bellevoe  has  n 
very  beautiful  garden.  The  town  oentaina 
80,000  inhaUtants,  Is  weU  bulk,  and  baa 
numerous  ornamental  fountains  adorning 
its  streets.  It  derives  its  name  from  Bir- 
ea,  the  German  of  bears.  The  figure  of 
the  bear  is  not  only  conspicuous  in  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  the  canton,  but  in  tlM 
fountains,  houses,  and  signs  of  the  cap* 
ital. 
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The  natiTes  of  Berne  worship  bears  as 
the  natives  of  Constantinople  do  pigeons, 
or  tlie  natives  of  Egypt  did  cats.  For  many 
centuries  nomeroos  bears  were  kept  at  the 
expense  of  the  city,  and  a  certain  fond  is 
now  devoted  to  tliat  purpose.  In  1798 
these  works  of  nature  followed  the  Italian 
worlcs  of  art  at  the  heels  of  Napoleon's 
troops  to  the  capital  of  France,  and  for  a 
'long  time  held  their  court  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes ;  bot  when  order  was  restored 
Berne  again  brought  home  her  banished 
children. 

Visit  the  present  dens  near  the  new 
bridge,  where  an  immense  male  and  female 
bear,  with  their  young  cabs,  may  be  daily 
seen ;  but  it  is  prohibited,  under  pain  of 
severe  punishment,  to  throw  any  thing  to 
these  idols  except  fhiit  and  bread.  An 
English  cajitain  fell  into  one  of  the  dens  on 
the  night  of  the  8d  of  March,  1861,  and  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  male  bear  after  a  des- 
perate struggle. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Berne  are, 
first,  the  Cathedral,,  which  dates  fhmi  the 
16th  century.  Notice  the  western  and  prin- 
cipal entrance,  which  is  very  beautiftil : 
the  sculptures  represent  the  Last  Judg« 
ment.  The  church  contains  a  very  fine 
organ,  said  by  some  to  equal  tiiat  of  Frey- 
burg;  also  a  monument  erected  to  Berch- 
thold  de  Z&hringen.  Opposite  the  western 
entrance  is  erected  a  bronse  monumental 
statue  of  Rudolphe  of  Eriach,  supported  at 
the  comers  by  four  bronse  bears,  modeled 
by  Yolmar.  In  the  old  cemetery  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, which  has  been  converted  into  a 
promenade f  theie  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Berch- 
tbold  de  Z&hringen,  the  founder  of  Berne. 
Visit  this  promenade  about  sunset,  when 
one  of  the  most  lovely  views  of  the  Bernese 
Alps  may  be  had.  The  platform  is  planted 
with  fine  shady  trees,  and  rises  over  one 
hundred  foot  above  the  River  Aar.  It  is 
said  that  a  young  student,  Theobald  Wein- 
zapfli,  leaped  from  this  precipice  to  the  bot- 
tom without  injury ;  hk  horse  waa  fright- 
ened by  some  boys,  and  was  instantly 
killed,  but  Theobald,  who  afterward  be- 
came cnr6  of  Kerzerzs,  escaped  unhurt. 

Mutewn, — ^This  institution  contains  the 
best  geological,  zoological,  and  ornitholog- 
ical specimens  in  Switzerland.  Its  collec- 
tion of  minerals  and  antiquities  is  also  de- 
serving of  notice. 

Visit  the  old  Ciock-4awer  about  the  time 


tiie  dock  i»  striking  the  boor;  iheKmdB* 
frener-Dnumeny  i/t  Ogre*s  Fountain,  where 
you  see  a  grotesque  figure,  said  to  resemble 
Saturn,  devouring  childien,  while  in  his 
pockets  and  girdle  others  are  sticking  out 
for  future  consumption.  Notice  the  im- 
mense stone  bears  that  guard  the  entrance 
through  the  Morat  Gate.    . 

The  Federal  Palace,  where  the  National 
Council  holds  its  sittings,  is  a  very  hand- 
some stone  building,  erMted  in  the  Floren- 
tine style  by  M.  Stnder.  It  may  be  visited 
at  any  time  (the  concierge  is  at  tlie  ri|^ 
of  the  prtncipal-  entrance).  If  in  Berne 
during  the  montii  of  July,  attend  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Diet:  the  debate  is  often  very 
interesting,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  Ger- 
man, Frendi,  and  Italian.  An  faiterpreter 
is  present  to  resume  the  argument  in  French 
or  German,  that  all  may  understand,  at 
some,  members  speak  Italian  only,  some 
French,  and  some  German. 

Notice  the  elegant  marble  fountain  erect- 
ed in  frtmt  of  the  palace  in  1858 ;  it  is  sur- 
mounted with  the  statues  of  the  Four 
Seasons. 

From  Berne  to  Thun  in  1  hour ;  fore,  Ist 
class,  8  fr.  16  e. ;  2d  class,  2  fr.  20  c.  The 
railroad  is  now  completed  direct  between 
Berne  and  Lausanne,  via  Freyburg.  Do 
not  go  by  the  rail  between  Basle  and  Lau- 
sanne via  Neuchatel,  as  neither  your  life 
nor  property  are  safe  on  that  road. 

If  you  have  visited  Lausanne,  Vevay, 
and  Castle  Chillon  whUe  at  Geneva,  or 
Martigny  on  your  return  from  Chamouni, 
which,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  to  do,  we 
would  advise  returning  now  by  rail  to  the 
Falls  of  Schaffhausen,  and  up  Lake  Con- 
stance to  Lindeau,  if  for  Munich  direct ;  or 
to  Bregenz,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  if  in- 
tending to  make  a  tour  through  the  Tyrol, 
as  yon  now  will  have  "  done"  Switzeriand 
very  thoroughly.  But  fail  not  in  visiting 
Lausanne  and  Vevay,  espedally  if  wish- 
ing to  recnnt  your  strength  eHlier  before 
or  after  a  hard  tonr. 


Frejfbwrg  is  picturesquely  sitnated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saarine ;  it  contains  12,000  in- ' 
habitents.    Principal  hotel  is  Grand  HMel 
de  Freyharg,  admiimbly  managed. 

The  appearance  of  Freyburg  in  the  dis- 
tanoo,  wiUi  its  winding  walls,  its  antique 
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battlements,  and  feudal  watcb-towen,  is 
atrikinf^y  irapoeing  and  romantic.  The 
city  was  foonded  bj  Duke  Bercbtbold 
Zfthringen  about  tiie  middle  of  tbe  12tfa 
centnrj.  It  entered  into  the  Swiaa  Con- 
federation in  1841. 

The  principal  ol^ects  of  attraction  in 
Frejbnrg  are  tbe  aospencion  bridgea,  and 
the  cathedral  organ,  and  its  beantif  nl  scen- 
ery; and  a  day  can  well  be  spent  in  risit- 
ing  the  magnificent  bridges,  and  Ustening 
to  the  finest  organ  in  the  worid.  The 
line  between  German  and  Frendi  Switser- 
land  rons  throngh  the  city,  one  portion 
speaking  the  French,  the  other  the  German 
langnage;  the  French  are  the  more  nu- 
merous of  the  two  sections. 

The  longest  of  tbe  two  suspension  bridges 
of  Freyburg  is  tiie  longest  single  ounre  of 
any  bridge  in  the  world,  being  nine  hund- 
red feet  in  lengtii,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  high.  It  was  finished  in  1888 
by  M.  Chaley,  of  Lyons,  and,  singular  to 
relate,  with  one  ezceptk>n,  not  one  «f  the 
workmen  had  ever  seen  a  wire  bridge  be- 
fore. 

The  Cathedral  Ckurdi  of  8t,  NiekoUu, 
which  contains  the  famous  oigan,  built  be- 
tween the  18th  and  16th  centuries:  the 
principal  portal  is  ornamented  with  some 
singular  bas-relieft,  representing  the  Last 
Judgment.  In  the  centre  we  see  St.  Nich- 
olas, above  him  the  Savior,  to  the  riglit  an 
angel  weighing  humanity  in  a  balance,  be- 
low St.  Peter  introdadng  the  just  into  Par- 
adise ;  to  tbe  right,  a  demon  with  a  pig's 
head  Is  dragging  in  chains  a  group  of  crim- 
inals; on  his  back  he  carries  a  basket  filled 
with  malefoctors,  which  he  is  preparing  to 
precipitate  into  a  grand  caldron;  in  one 
comer  is  Hell,  represented  by  a  monster 
filled  up  to  overflowing  with  tlie  con- 
demned ;  above,  Satan  om  his  throne. 

The  organ,  which  is  considered  the  finest 
in  Europe,  has  67  stops  and  1800  frfpes, 
some  of  whidi  are  82  feet  long.  The  or- 
ganist is  allowed  to  play  on  it  for  the 
amusement  of  travelers  at  all  hours  up  to 
8  80  P.M.,  save  on  f&te-days,  and  during 
the  hours  when  man  is  being  celebrated : 
12  fr.  is  charged  for  a  party  of  twelve  per- 
'sons  and  under;  over  twelve  per8(HiB,the 
fee  is  1  fr.  per  person.  One  of  the  sights 
of  Freybui^  Is  the  trunk  of  an  andent 
lime-tree :  it  dates  back  nearly  four  hund- 
red years.  The  tradition  goes  that  after 
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I  the  battle  of  Itoat,  which  was  foogbt  on 
the  Lake  Mocat,  some  ten  miles  from  Frey- 
burg, a  young  soldier,  a  citizen  of  the  town, 
was  dispatched  to  carry  tbe  tidings  of  the 
victory  of  tiie  Swiss,  and  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Burgundians  under  Charles  the  Bold; 
and  that,  having  ran  the  whole  distance  in 
liis  anxiety  to  convey  the  good  news,  he 
had  only  strength  to  breathe  the  aini^ 
word  *' Victory,"  when  be  fell  dead  upon 
tike  spot.  The  beanch  of  lime-tree  which 
he  carried  in  his  hand  was  planted,  and 
grew  to  be  twenty  feet  in  circumference. 

Many  persons  make  an  excursion  to  tlie 
battle-field  of  Morat  either  from  here  or 
from  Berne,  ibr  Byron  says, 

^There  is  a  spot  ■hoaM  not  be  puted  in  Tcin-^ 
Morat— the  proad,  the  patriot  field  1  where  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain.** 

The  trophies  of  the  slain  alluded  to  by 
Byron  were  the  bleached  bones  of  over  fif- 
teen thousand  Burgundians,  which  had 
been  once  collected  by  the  Swiss  into  a 
chamel-liouse,  but,  during  the  revolution^ 
ary  French  war,  a  Burgundian  brigade, 
wishing  to  efibce  all  recollection  of  the 
event,  scattered  the  bones  to  the  fonr  winds 
of  heaven.  B3rTon  says  that  the  Burgun- 
dians forages,  when  passing  the  field,  car- 
ried off  a  bone  for  the  purpose  of  interring 
it  in  their  own  country ;  but  that  the  Swiss 
postilions  carried  them  off  to  sell  for  knife- 
handles,  a  purpose  for  which  the  whiteness 
imbibed  by  tbe  bleaching  of  years  had  ren- 
dered them  in  great  request.  The  battle 
of  Morat  was  fought  the  22d  of  June,  1476; 
the  second  drama  of  the  fatal  three  in  the 
life  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  powerful  duke 
of  Burgundy:  he  lost  his  treasures  at 
Grandson,  his  glory  at  Morat,  and  his  liii 
at  Nancy. 

To  get  a  fine  view  of  the  battle-field,  as- 
cend the  hill  of  Munchenw^'ler,  where  you 
will  find  an  immense  lime-tree,  said  to  be 
six  hundred  years  old,  and  thirty-six  feet  in 
circumference.  Under  its  shade  it  is  said 
the  Swiss  held  a  council  of  war  before  the 
battle,  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago. 
Ebel,  in  his  Guide  to  Switzerland,  aays,  by 
mistake,  the  tree  is  thirty-six  feet  in  diame* 
ter.  The  sight  of  such  a  monster  induced 
our  countryman.  Cooper,  to  make  the  ascent 
of  the  hill  on  a  very  warm  day,  but,  instead 
of  finding  something  unequaled  even  in  the 
land  of  the  *^  Mohicans,''  he  found,  to  him. 
an  ordinary-sixed  tree.    He  says,  **  There 
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we  went,  dragging  oar  weary  limba  after 
OB,  to  disooTer  what  for  *  diamitre'  we  ought 
to  haye  read  '  circnmfkence.' "  (I  wish 
the  erratom  had  been  in  his  book  instead 
of  mine.) 
From  Freyborg  to  Lansaime  by  rail  (re- 

V^ently  finished). 

/^££R(iafNi6,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of 

/  Yaud,  contains  21,000  inhabitants,  and  one 
of  the  best  hotels,  both  as  regards  poeitkm 
and  comfort,  in  SwikxerUnd^HStM  Gibbom, 

.  named  after  the  great  historian,  whose  ftn>- 
mer  garden  is  now  attached  to  this  hotel, 
and  where,  on  the  27th  of  Jane,  17§7,  be- 
tween the  hoars  of  11  and  12  o'clock  at 
night,  he  wrote  the  last  line  of  the  last  page 
of  his  History  of  Rome.  The  view  ftosa 
the  sommer-hooses  at  the  back  of  the  hotel 
b  most  grand  and  romantic. 

Here  oft  sat  Voltaire,  as  well  as  Qibbon, 
to  watch  ^'  clear,  placid  Leman.'* 

**LaiHanDel  and  Feraeyl  ye  hare  been  the 
abodes 
Of  names  irhidi  ante  you  bequeathed  a  name.*** 

A  few  days  may  be  spent  here  meet 
profitably,  many  persons  desiring  to  re- 
main a  lifetime.  Hoiel  Meke  MoiU  is 
beantif ally  sitoated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Gibbon,  in  a  most  lovely  position,  and  is 
capitally  managed  by  Mr.  F.  Ritter,  son 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  Gibbon  Hotel, 
where  he  for  a  long  time  was. a  fkyorite 
with  American  travelers;  he  speaks  £n* 
glish  fluently. 


\ 


Laosanne  is  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Gib- 
bon, distingaished  for  its  good  society,  and 
is  considered  a  most  desirable  place  of  res- 
idence. The  hotels  are  all  good,  and  by 
no  means  expensive.  Daring  the  winter 
season  the  charge  is  little  over  one  half  fof 
permanent  boarders.  Those  who  have  vis- 
ited Lake  Leman  in  a  calm,  will  never  r^ 
gret  seeing  it  in  winter  in  a  storm.  It  is 
thos  described  by  Byton : 

'^TheBkylsebanged— andmohachaoge!   Oh! 

night. 
And  atcvm,  and  darknen,  ye  ore  wondroos 

strong. 
Yet  lovely  in  your  Ktrengtli,  ai  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !    Far  along, 
Frem  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  eiags  amoeg, 

•  Gibbon  and  Voltaire. 


Leapt  the  live  thonder!    Not  Aran  one  lone 

cloud, 
Bnt  every  monntain  now  hath  found  a  tongue ; 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  Joyovs  Alps,  who  eall  to  her  aknid  1 

^*  AndtUeie  In  the  nkrht^-meet  i^rteofl  nigbt ! 
TfaMHi  wert  not  sent  tor  slumber  1   Let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  tby  fierce  and  far  delight — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  eea, 
And  the  big  rain  eoaaes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 
And  now  sAin  'tis  blade ;  and  now,  the  glee 
Uf  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  Its  motmtain 
miilh. 

As  if  they  did  v^Joloe  o'er  a  yoang  eertlM|oake*s 
birth. 

^^  Nowi  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way 

between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have 

parted    . 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken- 

hearted: 
Though  in  their  souls,  which  thns  each  other 

thwarted. 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and,  these 

departed, 
Itidf  cocpired,  bai  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  whiter^  war  within  themselves  to 
wage. 

"  Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  liath  cleft 
his  way, 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  has  ta*en  his 

stand; 
For  here,  not  one*  bnt  many,  make  their  play, 
And  fling  their  thunderbolts  from  hand  to 

hand. 
Flashing  and  cast  aroond:  of  all  the  band. 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hlUs  bath 

forked 
His  lightnlngv,  as  if  he  did  understand 
That  In  snob  gaps  as  desolation  worked. 
There  the  hot  sialt  shoald  blast  whatever  there- 
in luxkod. 

^^  Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  llghtnii^s. 


ye  I 
Ith  n1 


With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a 

soul, 
To  make  these  felt  and  feding,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful ;  the  far 

roU 
Of  your  departing  voiees  Is  the  knoll 
Of  what  ia  me  Is  sleepless— if  I  rest 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempestsi  is  the  goal? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast, 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high 

nestr 

The  principal  building  in  Lansanne  is 
the  CcUhedralj  fonsded  about  the  dose  of 
the  10th  century.  It  was  consecrated  by 
Gregory  X.,  in  presence  of  Rudolph  of 
Hapsbarg.  It  contains  some  very  fine 
monuments.  The  principal  are,  Victor 
Amadous  VIII.,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was 
elected  Pope  Felix  V.  at  the  Council  of 
Basle,  and  Otho  of  Grandson. 

From  the  Terrace,  formeriy  the  cemetery 
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of  tlM  Gathe^iiU,  m  tpWodid  Ttow  •£  tiie 
Uke  and  the  Alps  of  SaToy  maj  be  had. 
A  short  distance  from  the  Gathedfal  eUBds 
the  CoiUe^  fonnerly  the  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Laosanne,  bat  now  the  seat  of 
the  antboritles  of  the  canton.  It  dates 
back  to  the  18th  oentar7.  It  Is  a  masstvei 
square  tower,  boilt  of  stone,  and  flanked  at 
Its  an^es  b j  four  brick  towers. 

The  Mvtatm,  which  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  shell-fish,  animals,  and  minerals, 
is  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  college. 
It  is  open  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Saturdays.  There  is  also  Arkmi'$  M9i»e- 
ttM,  open  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Sat- 
urdays, from  11  to  8  oVlock.  It  contains 
a  small  assortment  of  pictures. 

The  BfMiiiytini,  one  of  the  beet  organ- 
ised institutions  in  the  country,  owes  its 
existence  to  the  liberality  of  M.  Haldeman, 
a  rich  English  phOanthn^^  of  Swiss  ori- 
gin, who  has  a  charming  park  and  residence 
close  to  tlie  Lausanne,  on  the  borders,  of 
the  lake.  Many  of  the  public  works  of 
Switzerland  are  indebted  to  the  libeiali^ 
of  this  gentleman. 

The  koim  o/GiNHm  is  one  of  the  great 

tractions  of  Lausanne. 

The  ^S^nol,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  is  one  of  the  finest  spots  to  get  a 
most  complete  view  of  all  the  northern  and 
northwestern  shores  of  the  lake,  entwined 
with  the  picturesque  Tillages  and  smiling 
white  Tillas,  the  private  residences  of  many 
of  the  richest  dtlzens  ot  Europe.  Ow 
countryman,  Cooper,  was  meet  enthusiastic 
on  the  sulijeet  of  tUo  view,  and  dedsred  it 
as  "one  of  the  grandest  landscapes  of  this, 
the  noblest  of  all  earthly  regions." 

At  the  cemetery  ci  Pierre  de  Plamy  about 
two  miles  fhmi  Lausanne,  John  Fhilip 
Kemble,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  is  bnr^ 
ied.  He  died  at  his  vOla,  Bern  JSkiB,  the 
grounds  of  which  had  been  laid  out  and 
the  trees  planted  by  his  own  hands. 

A  short  excursion  should  be  made  from 
Lausanne  to  the  Amk  d'AUMi,  au  Bait  de 
Ckrfy  or  Insane  Asylum,  erected  In  1860 
and  1870,  and  perhsps  one  of  the  best  con- 
structed establishments  in  Europe.  Too 
much  praise  can  not  be  awarded  to  M. 
BrsillaEd,  the  architect,  and  M.  Maget,  in- 
spector, for  tlie  admirable  manner  in  which 
thoT  have  fulfiUed  their  tasks.  The  do- 
mttn  consists  of  860,000  square  perches  of 
land.  In  a  position  not  surpassed  by  any 
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Tiew  In  Europe.  The  building  Is  naarijr 
square,  and  measures  420  feet  deep  by  406 
front,  buflt  of  stone  In  the  most  substantial 
manner.  If  the  patients  are  poor,  they  are 
supported  by  the  state ;  If  ridi,  they  can 
indulge  in  an  the  luxuzlee  of  their  own 
homes,  and  are  charged  accordingly.  Pri- 
Tate  gardens,  baths,  billiards,  etc,  etc* 

A  beantifhl  new  theatre  has  also  beea 
just  finished  In  Lausanne,  and  many  nesir 
and  Tery  elegant  private  residences. 

(hiekgf  the  port  of  Lausanne,  at  which  * 
the  steamers  touch  gdng  to  Vevay,  Yille- 
neuve,  and  Genera,  contains  a  new  hotel 
called  Beaw-rwa^  800  feet  long,  four  sto- 
ries high,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
admirably  managed  houses  In  Europe. 
Steamers  to  and  from  Oeneva  serersl  tiiaev 
each  day  stop  at  the  pier  immediately  in 
front  of  this  hoteL  Omnibuses  to  Iau-  / 
sanne.  / 

From  Lausanne  to  Vevay,  by  steamow^ 
in  one  hour.    Fare,  1  fr.  20  c  -^^^L 

VeffOfy  tlie  Vibi$eMi  of  the  Romans,  beas- 
tiftilly  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Biver 
Veveyse,  which  here  enters  Into  the  most 
lovely  portion  of  Lake  Geneva.  There  k 
probably  no  spot  in  Switzerland  where 
travelers  so  much  enjoy  a  lengthened  stay 
as  In  Vevay.  If  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, Vevay  abounds  In  excellent  schools 
for  both  sexes ;  if  for  health,  sUtistics 
prove  the  mortality  Is  less  tlian  any  other 
spot  on  the  globe ;  if  an  Invalid  arrive^  the 
best  of  physicians  are  here  to  consult — 
Drs.  De  Montet,  Curchod,  Bossier,  and  oth- 
ers ;  and  as  for  hotel  accommodation.  En- 
rope  boasts  no  better  house  than  the  Bolel 
Motmei  or  Troi$  Cburowiet,  which  Is  besa- 
tiful\y  situated  on  the  nunigin  of  the  laka 
There  Is  a  lovely  garden  and  terrace  in 
front,  trook  which  point  the  scenery  is  most 
^oiious.  This  bouse  has  always  nsain- 
tained  the  first  place  in  Switserland,  both 
for  Its  comfort  and  cleanliness,  its  prices, 
and  tlie  accommodation  it  gives  Its  guests; 
m  Its  reading-room,  which  contains  Amer- 
ican, English,  French,  German,  and  Bns- 
sian  newspapers ;  its  billiard,  conversation, 
and  smoking  rooms.  This  year  (1870)  the 
proprietors  are  buflding  a  dining-room, 
which  is  to  be  the  la^st  and  finest  in 
Switzerland.  The  drives  and  excursions 
in  the  vicinity  are  deli^tftiL  The  town 
contains  a  population  of  7500,  nearly  1000 
of  whom  are  Catholics. 
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One  of  the  principal  sights  of  the  town 
is  the  chateau  of  M.  Coavreni  with  its  mag- 
nificent gardenj  which  is  open  to  strangers 
MondaySyThorsdays,  and  Fridays,  between 
the  hours  of  10  and  13.  On  other  days  and 
hours  a  pour  boire  of  one  franc  will  open 
the  gates.  The  view  from  this  spot  em- 
braces many  interesting  objects,  snch  as 
the  Dent  da  Midi,  the  Alps  of  Yalais,  Mont 
Oatogne,  Montreux,  Vemex,  the  Castle  of 
Ohillon,  YiUeneaye,  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhftne,  etc.,  etc 

A  short  distance  above  the  town,  situated 
among  the  trees  and  vines,  is  the  dmcch 
of  <8ir.i/ar^  erected  in  1498.  It  is  only 
used  in  snmmer :  it  is  noted  as  the  bmiak 
place  of  Bronghton,  who  read  to  Chailea  I. 
Us  deatii^wanant^  and  also  that  of  the  Be> 
publican  Ludlow,  who  also  was  one  of  those 
who  condemned  Charles  to  the-scaft>ld« 
Charles  II.  had  a  price  put  upon  their 
heads,  and  repeatedly  demanded  their  ex- 
tradition fh>m  the  canton  of  Berne,  to 
which  Yevay  tlien  belonged,  which  was  as 
repeatedly  reftued.  Ludlow  had  Hbe  mo4- 
to  ^^Omne  ioktm  farti  pairia"  placed  over 
his  door.  The  tablet  was  removed  to  En- 
gland lately  by  one  of  his  gieat-grand- 
daughters.  The  wines  in  the  vidiUty  of 
Vevay.are  considered  the  very  best  of  th» 
Swisa  wines,  and  were  in  high  repute  acmong 
the  Romans. 

There  is  a  society  here  for  promoting 
the  growth  and  quaUty  of  wines  whidk  U 
oihigh  antiquity;  it  celebmtes  its  exiti- 
enoe  every  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  l^  a 
grand  IMe,  at  which  from  40,000  to  50,000 
persons  attend:  it  is  called  the  F4iB  4n 
Vigmeron$,  The  Ate  copMiUs  of  an  im- 
mense' aUegotieal  processkm ;  the  principal 
gods  and  goddesses  are  represented,  Mid 
the  different  actora  in  the  proeessiott  and 
dance  are  carefully  taoght  their  respective 
parts.  The  last  fitea  were  heUL  hi  ISftB, 
1851,  and  lB65i.  £zpertr  are  sent  out  by 
the  society  every  spring  and  autumn,  who 
eend  in  reports  of  the  most  praiseworthy 
vine-dressers,  irtio  are  awarded  medala  or 
pmning4ioo]c8  of  honor. 

Boats  for  sailing  or  making  ezcnnions 
tat  numerona  and  cheap :  without  rowers, 
1  fhmo  per  hour;  with  one  rower,  2  Irancs ; 
with  two  rowers,  B  francs.  To  the  CasUe 
of  CldUon :  one  rower,  6  francs ;  two  row- 
ers, 10  fhmcs.  TotheRocksofMeillerie: 
two  rowers,  12  francs. 


EaeuEsions  should  be  made  to  the  CAo- 
ttau  de  BmUeviUif  the  old  castle  of  Blouajf, 
and  to  the  Plekdu,  tnm  the  'summit  of 
which  a  most  magnificent  view  may  be  ob- 
tained. At  the  bottom  of  this  mountain 
are  ailuated  the  su^hur  baths  of  iilfki9. 

A  riMflt  distance  from  Yevay  ia  situated 
the  beautify  town  of  ^Sioreiw^  which  oomo 
mands  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  lake« 
It  is  romaatieally  described  by  Bousaeau, 
and  immortaliBed  by  Byron  t 

**  Clsreas,  sweet  CIareii8,b!rthp)aoe  of  d«ep  lovel 
Thine  air  is  the  yoang  breath  of  panloiiate 

thought; 
Thj  trees  take  root  In  love,** 

The  penmom  in  and  around  Clarens  are 
legion,  and  their  prices  vary  as  much  as 
thehr  number.  The  grape-enre  ia  practiced 
extensively  in  many  of  them;  it  com- 
mences the  last  of  September,  and  lasts 
four  weeks. 

A  short  distance  forther  along  the  lake 
is  the  lovely  village  of  Mentreux,  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  an  eminence  above  the 
road ;  it  Lb  much  frequented  by  foreigners 
on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
being  the  most  sheltered  spot  on  the  lake, 
and  a  most  desirable  teeideiice  for  invalids 
during  winter.  Many  persons  prefer  it  to 
Nice,  the  elimate  being  full  as  mild,  and 
the  protection  better.  The  Hotd  and  Pen- 
skm  du  PuffW  is  situated  in  a  most  admira- 
ble position,  within  two  minutes'  walk  of 
the  railroad  station,  and  near  the  steam- 
boat landings  of  Clarens  and  Hontrenx. 
The  proprietor,  M.  Edward  Youtier,  culti- 
vates his  ewn  wines,  which  are  very  good : 
has  fine  table  d*h^  at  1  and  5  o'clock ; 
private  dining-rooms,  and  diners  a  la  carU ; 
beautiful  garden  on  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
For  the  other  towns,Yilleneuve,  St  Mau- 
rice, etc.,  etc.,  see  Index. 

Quite  near  to  Montreux  is  the  Hotel  By- 
ron,  where  travelers  visiting  the  Castle  of 
Chnion  generally  stop.  Its  situation  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Switzerland. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  large  park  thirty 
acres  in  extent,  beautifully  planted  widi 
new  trees.  The  house  is  lighted  with  gas, 
contains  biUiard-room,  smoking-room,  and 
every  accommodation,  and  is  admirably 
conducted  by  the  same  proprietor  (Mr. 
Gustave  Wolff)  as  the  L'E(m  de  Geneve, 

One  of  the  i»incipal  of  the  numerous  ex- 
cursions from  Montreux  is  that  to  the  Cat- 
tle o/CMllonf  immortalized  by  Byron  in  his 
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**  Prisoner  of  ChilloD."  His  name  may  be 
seen  here  cut  in  ttie  piUars  in  connection 
vrith  those  of  Eugene  Sae,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  George  Sand.  Bonivaid,  prior  of  St. 
Victor,  in  his  endeavors  to  free  tlie  Genoese 
ftom  the  ^rranny  of  Charles  V.  of  Savoy, 
became  veiy  obnoxlons  to  that  monarcbf 
who  had  him  seised  secretly  and  conveyed 
to  the  Castle  of  ChiUon,  where  for  six  long 
years  he  was  confined  in  a  dungeon.  The 
floor  round  the  pillar  to  which  he  was 
chained  is  much  worn,  and  the  ring  in  the 
pillar  may  still  be  seen. 

*^  Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainleu  miod  t 
Brighteat  in  diuigeroiu  liberty  thou  art, 
f!or  there  thv  habitatloa  is  the  heart — 
The  heart,  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 
And  where  thy  eons  to  fetten  are  consigned — 
To  fsttera,  and  the  damp  vanlVs  daylesa  gtoom, 
Their  country  oooquera  with  their  martyrdom. 
And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wifld. 

Cliinon  I  thy  prison  Is  a  holy  place. 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar;  for  'twas  trod 

UnUl  his  very  st^s  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 

1^  Bonivard !    May  none  these  marlcs  efncel 
For  they  appeal  tnna  tyranny  to  Crod. 

M  Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls ; 
A  thousand  feet  in  d^h  below 
Its  mussy  waters  meet  and  flow; 
Thus  much  the  fathomed  line  was  sent 
From  Gliillon's  snow-white  battlement, 
Which  round  about  the  wave  enthrals. 
A  d<nible  dungeon — ^wall  and  wave 
Have  made— and  lilce  a  living  grave, 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  ranit  lies  wherein  we  lay. 
We  heard  it  ri|mle  night  and  day ; 
Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knook'd ; 
And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 
Wash  tturoagh  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 
And  wanton  in  the  happy  dcy; 
And  then  the  very  nxdc  hath  rocked, 
And  I  have  felt  It  shake  unshock'd, 
Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  IVee.** 

In  1536,  when  the  cantons  of  Vaud  and 
Geneva  had  obtained  their  independence, 
the  Castle  of  Chillon  resisted  for  a  long 
time,  but  it  was  eventually  captnred  by  the 
Bernese,  aided  by  a  flotilla  from  Geneva. 
Bonivard  and  the  other  captives  obtained 
their  liberty.  Byron  beantifhlly  describes 
the  effects  of  his  imprisonment : 

*^It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days— 

I  kept  no  count,  I  tool:  no  note — 
I  had  no  hope  my  mree  to  raise, 

And  clear  them  or  their  dreary  mote ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  asked  not  why,  I  seeked  not  where, 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me. 
Fettered  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  learned  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appeared  at  last, 
And  sll  ray  bonds  aside  were  oast, 
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These  heavy  walls  to  me  luid  gmtn 
A  hermitage — and  all  my  own! 
And  half  I  fdt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home ; 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made, 
And  watched  tliem  in  their  snUen  trade; 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play. 
And  why  should  I  fed  less  than  they  ? 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race, 
Uad  power  to  kill;  yet,  strange  to  tell, 
In  quiet  we  had  learned  to  dwell ! 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 
So  much  a  long  oommunion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are:  even  I 
Begained  my  freedom  with  a  sigh.** 

Steamers  Vnn  every  two  or  three  hours 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  viz.,  from 
Geneva  to  Bouveret,  from  thence  to  St. 
Maurice  by  raU,  in  |-  hr.  The  steamefs* 
stop  tXTkononyEtfian,  etc.  This  last  is  no- 
ted for  its  bathing  establishment.  Twen- 
ty minutes  from  Evian  is  sitoated,  amid 
groves  of  magnificent  chestnut  trees,  the 
watering-place  of  Ampkum:  an.  iron  spring 
here  has  gained  much  celebrity.  The 
place  is  much  frequented  by  the  G«ne- 
vese.  The  new  railway  to  be  opened  tfab 
year  (1870)  between  Lausanne  and  Pont- 
parlier  will  shorten  the  time  to  Paris  near- 
ly three  hours. 

There  are  now  two  routes  open  to  Ger- 
many and  the  Tyrol,  or  to  the  Bhine  Val- 
ley: that  just  described,  viA  Laosanne, 
Freybnrg,  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Schaffhao- 
sen,  which  is  the  best,  and  most  direct  to 
the  Tyrol;  or  vii  Berne,  Olten, and  Basle, 
which  is  the  most  direct  to  Baden-Baden 
and  the  German  watering-places  on  the 
Rhine ;  and  that  by  Lake  Neofchatel  and 
Bienne. 

From  Laumnmt  vid  17enfchatel,  Bienne, 
Solothum,  and  Olton.  Tidm,  S  hrs. ;  ftre, 
26frs.25c 

After  passing  Tterdun,  a  town  contain- 
ing over  6000  inhabitants,  situated  at  tiie 
southern  end  of  Lake  Nenfchatel,  we  ar- 
rive at  Nevfchatel,  the  capital  of  the  canton. 
Principal  hotel,  the  Bdkvue,  finely  ritoated 
on  the  marg^  of  the  lake,  and  admirably 
oonducted  by  the  proprietor,  K.  Eukes. 

Noufchatel  contains  a  population  of  near- 
ly 11,000  inhabitants,  ft  is  built  on  a 
steep  slope  of  the  Jora  Momttains ;  it  was 
orij^nally  a  French  province,  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Chalons ;  when  that  honse  be- 
came extinct  in  1707,  it  descended  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  as  the  most  direct  h^. 
In  1806  it  was  ceded  by  Napoleon  to  Mar- 
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shal  Alexander  Berthier,  with  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Neufchatel :  he  remained  in  pos- 
session until  1814,  when  it  again  reverted 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  entered  into 
the  Helvetic  Confederation  in  1814;  and 
at  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  May  26, 1867,  the 
King  of  Prussia  renounced  all  his  rights  to 
the  canton.  The  old  castle  on  the  heights 
behind  the  town  was  originally  the  resi- 
dence of  the  princes,  and  is  now  the  seat 
of  the  canton  authorities :  the  church  ad- 
joining is  worthy  a  visit. 

The  CoUeffe,  or  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, a  modem  edifice,  situated  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake,  owes  its  fine  collection  to 
Professor  Agassiz,  now  one  of  our  profess- 
ors at  Harvard  College. 

There  is  a  very  good  collection  of  mod- 
em paintings  In  the  Palais  Rougemont,  and 
in  the  Museum  Challande^  which  adjoins,  is 
a  fine  collection  of  stufied  animals. 

The  charitabie  institutions  of  Neufchatel 
are  numerous  and  well  endowed. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  the 
summit  of  the  Chcatmont :  time,  by  car- 
riage, 1^  hr.  The  view  from  this  point  is 
most  magnificent.  A  drive  should  be  tak- 
en through  the  Gorge  of  the  Segon,  a  deep 
fissure  through  the  Jura  Mountains,  through 
which  the  River  Seyon  escapes  into  Lake 
Neufchatel.  A  visit  to  the  celebrated  boul- 
der-stone called  Pierre  a  Bot,  or  toad-stone, 
should  also  be  made.  This  is  a  granite 
boulder,  containing  about  14,000  cubic  feet, 
supposed  to  have  been  floated  on  glaciers 
from  the  top  of  the  Alps  to  the  Jnra  Bloun- 
tains,  the  latter  being  a  limestone  forma- 
tion, lying  about  two  miles  above  the  town. 

The  principal  produce  of  the  canton  is 
wine ;  the  sparkling  is  very  good. 

A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  de- 
vote their  time  to  the  manufocture  of  the 
works  for  watches :  most  of  those  sold  in 
Geneva  are  manufactured  here,  Geneva 
buying  the  best  The  principal  seat  of  this 
trade  is  in  the  valley  of  Chaux  de  Fonds 
and  Loele,  both  of  which  can  be  visited  by 
rail  in  two  hours.  The  first  contains  17,000 
inhabitants,  the  last  10,000. 

The  next  place  of  any  importance  on  our 
route  is  Bietme,  about  one  mile  from  the 
head  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Jura  range.  It  contains  a 
little  over  6000  inhabitants,  of  whom  700 
are  Catholics.  There  is  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  which  may  be  viait- 
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ed,  should  you  stop.  Steamers  sail  several 
times  each  day  to  Yverdun  and  Neufchatel. 

Fourteen  miles  farther  is  situated  So- 
lewe  or  SobUium^  tbe  capital  of  the  can- 
ton, the  Solodumm  of  the  Romans,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  cities  on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 
It  entered  this  Confederation  in  1481.  In 
the  17th  century  it  was  one  of  the  stron- 
gest cities  in  Europe.  Its  fortifications 
were  removed  in  1835.  The  cathedral 
church  of  8L  Ursus  was  erected  between 
1762  and  1773.  The  clock-tower  is  the 
oldest  edifice  of  Soleuro.  A  German  in- 
scription puts  its  date  500  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ! 

The  Anenalj  which  contains  nearly  900 
suits  of  armor,  as  well  as  a  large  assort- 
ment of  offensive  weapons,  is  well  worth  a 
visit.  On  entering  the  door  of  the  second 
floor,  an  imitation  sentinel  presents  arms 
to  you. 

The  Musewn  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  Jura  fossils,  and  is  rich  in  minerals. 

The  house  No.  5  Rue  de  Bienne  was  in- 
habited during  the  last  years  of  his  life  by 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  the  celebrated  Polish 
patriot ;  the  "  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw"  of  our 
youth,  the  adjutant  of  General  Washing- 
ton, the  hero  of  Dubienk,  the  Russian  pris- 
oner at  St.  Petersburg,  a  citizen  of  the 
French  republic,  a  founder  of  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  negroes  in  America — 
what  an  eventful  life,  and  what  American 
would  not  stand  by  his  last  resting-place. 
His  entrails  were  interred  in  the  church- 
yard of  Zuchwyl,  a  mile  distant,  on  the 
other  tide  of  the  Aar ;  his  body  was  con- 
veyed to  Cracovie,  where  it  lies  in  the  ca- 
thedral, close  to  those  of  lus  friends  Poni- 
atowski  and  Sobieski. 

A  very  beautiful  excursion  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Soleure  is  that  to  the  Weissensteinf  a 
mountain  about  4000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  requires  about  three  hours 
to  make  the  ascent.  There  is  a  very  good 
hotel  at  the  top,  and  many  invalids  remain 
there  during  the  entire  summer,  on  account 
of  the  delightful  air  and  the  goats*-whey 
cure,  highly  recommended  in  certain  dis- 
eases. The  view  is  most  magnificent.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Varena  should  be  visited  ei- 
ther going  or  returning :  it  is  a  small  cave 
cut  in  the  rock,  representing  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre. St.y arena,  who  accompanied  the 
Theban  legion,  dwelt  here  after  her  return. 
It  IB  said  she  suffered  some  temptation  flrom 
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the  deyil,  who  repeatedly  tried  to  carrj  her 
off.  Notice  the  holes  made  in  the  rocks 
by  her  finger-nails,  with  which  she  clang 
to  her  solitary  residence ! 

Twenty  miles  farther  we  arrive  at  Ofton, 
where  there  b  a  fine  bnffet|  and  where 
strangers  to  the  road,  and  unacqaainted 
with  Gaide>books,  are  sure  to  get  **  mixed 
up ;"  every  body  changes  cars  going  to  ev- 
ery place ;  trains  are  starting  for  Zurich, 
also  for  Laceme,  for  Basle,  for  Berne,  for 
Neafchatel,  etc.,  etc.,  and  all  different  cars. 
There  is,  however,  plenty  of  time ;  still,  the 
confusion  is  great.  There  is  one  general 
rule  which  you  must  follow,  viz.,  in  com- 
ing out  of  tiie  buffet,  if  going  to  Lucerne 
or  Berne,  turn  to  the  nphtf  if  going  to  Zu- 
rich or  Basle,  turn  to  the  left,  to  find  the 
respective  trains. 

From  Olton  to  Basle  the  distance  is  31 
miles. 

B<uU  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bhine,  is  the  capital  of  the  canton,  and 
contains  45,000  inhabitants ;  the  principal 
hotel  (and  a  very  fine  one  it  is),  Troit  JRois, 
overlooking  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
city  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  one  of 
considerable  importance. 

A  very  singular  custom  formerly  pre- 
vailed in  Basle,  viz.,  of  keeping  their  clocks 
one  hour  in  advance  of  those  of  otlicr  cities 
of  Europe.  Various  reasons  aro  given  for 
this  curious  habit,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
religion  of  the  people.  One  reason  was, 
that  they  were  lazier  than  other  people, 
and  adopted  this  custom  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  themselves  up  to  time.  Another, 
that  the  attempt  of  an  enemy  to  surprise 
the  city  was  defeated  by  the  town  clock 
striking  one  instead  of  twelve :  the  con- 
spirators in  the  town,  thinking  they  were 
an  hour  too  late,  failed  to  keep  their  ap- 
pointment. The  citizens,  in  grateful  rec- 
ollection of  the  event,  ever  after  kept  the 
clock  an  hour  ahead  of  time.  Another 
reason  was,  that  the  clock  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  the  hands  forced  forward, 
and  the  superstition  of  the  people  refused 
to  have  them  changed.  Perhaps  the  qual- 
ity of  the  clocks  had  something  to  do  with 
the  origin.  For  the  last  sixty  years,  how- 
ever, they  seem  to  have  gone  ell  right. 

Basle  is  divided  by  the  Rhine  into  Great 

and  Little  Basle,  which  is  connected  by  a 

wooden  bridge :  it  owes  its  importance  to 

its  situation  on  the  frontier  of  France,  Ger- 
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many,  and  Switzerland.  The  dty  origms* 
ted  in  a  fortress  built  by  the  Emperor  Y t- 
lentinian ;  it  entered  the  Helvetic  Leagos 
in  1501,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  the  sign- 
ing of  sevend  treaties,  viz.,  between  Max- 
imilian and  the  Swiss  in  1499,  which  pot 
an  end  to  the  war  between  the  Swin  and 
the  Suabian  Confederation ;  between  the 
French  Republic  and  Prussia  in  1795,  and 
between  France  and  Spain  in  July  elf  the 
same  year.  I  ts  principal  manufactores  aie 
paper  and  ribbons. 

The  principal  objects  of  attraction  are, 
first,  the  Catiedral,  which  can  be  seen  m 
every  direction:  itwaaoommenoedinlOlO!, 
and  finished  in  1019,  by  the  Emperor  Hen- 
ry IL ;  was  restored  alter  the  fire  of  1186, 
and  again  in  1356,  after  an  earthquake, 
which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  it  It 
was  in  this  church  that  the  famous  ceoneO 
of  bishops,  consisting  of  500  members,  mti 
for  the  purpose  of  elevating  tiie  Church  to 
its  pristine  purity.  They  commenced  their 
sittings  in  1431,  and,  after  seventeen  yean' 
discussion,  were  all  excommunicated  bj  the 
pope,  Eugenius  IV.  Notice  in  the  choir 
the  tomb  of  the  Empress  Anne,  wife  of 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  mother  of  Albert  L, 
from  whom  is  descended  the  present  mien 
of  the  empire  of  Austria. 

The  cathedral  is  open  to  the  public  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  between  2  and  4 
P.M.  The  Museum  contains  some  rtry 
fine  paintings,  but  is  most  noted  for  its 
drawings  by  Holbein  the  Younger.  There 
is  also  a  Cabimei  of  AtUiquiiies,  contaming 
Greek  and  Roman  statuettes,  etc.,  etc  The 
Librcay  is  situated  in  the  same  buildug: 
it  contains  85,000  volumes  and  4000  HSS. 
Among  others  are  some  by  Luther,  He- 
lancthon,  Zuinglius,  and  Erasmus.  The 
Umverdty,  Artmal,  and  Boiel  deViOetn 
the  other  prominent  objects  of  attraction. 

If  going  to  Sohaffhausen  and  the  Falls 
of  the  RUne  instead  of  going  to  Basle, 
take  the  cars  for  Zurich  at  Olten— railroad 
all  the  way  to  Schqff'koHam,  On  arriring 
at  the  town,  take  the  omnibus— 4are  1  tr.— 
or  carriage  to  the  Sckweizerkof  about  twen- 
ty minutes*  drive.  The  posiUon  of  this  ho- 
tel, which  is  one  of  the  best  in  Switzerland, 
is  most  magnificent.  It  was  Ibrmeriy  the 
Hotel  Webber.  It  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Rhine,  immediately  ni 
front  of  the  falls,  at  a  he^t  of  1500  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.     Prepare  to 
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spend  a  few  days  here ;  yoa  will  certainly 
enjoy  them. 

One  of  the  best  jMMitions  to  get  a  fine 
view  of  the  falls  is  in  the  garden  attached 
to  the  Castle  of  Lattfrn^  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  immediately  opposite  the  Schwei- 
zerhof  Hotel;  cross  in  the  feny-boat ;  taie 
half  a  franc.  The  castle  and  grounds  be- 
long to  a  private  family,  but,  in  virtue  of  a 
contract  with  the  canton  of  Zurich,  stran- 
gers  are  permitted  to  visit  the  casUe  and 
grounds ;  fee  one  franc.  Visit  the  wood- 
en baloony  which  almost  overhangs  this 
rush  of  waters,  and  there  realize  the  stu- 
pendous impetus  the  river  has  secured  in 
its  numerous  descen  ts  above  the  falls.  The 
actual  fall  is  about  eighty  foet.  The  water 
is  divided  into  three  shoots  by  two  pillars' 
of  rock  in  the  centre,  and  reminds  one  of 
Niagara  on  a  small  scale.  Visit  the  CasUe 
of  Worthy  and  view  the  scene  through  the 
camera  obscura:  the  effect  is  most  pleas- 
ing. The  largest  body  of  water  falls  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June  and  July.  AI- 1 
though  this  is  one  of  the  finest  fidls  in  Eu- 
rope, don*t  expect  to  see  a  Niagara ;  yet , 
the  general  landscape  is  superior  to  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls.  The  whole 
range  of  the  Alps,  including  Mt.  Blanc,  a 
distance  of  185  miles,  can  be  seen  from 
this  point. 

Should  you  put  up  in  the  town  otSckaff- 
hau$etty  the  hotel  Krone  is  the  best. 

Schaffhcuuen  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  about  two  miles  above 
the  falls:  it  contains  9000  inhabitants. 
It  is  dis^guished  particularly  for  its  an- 
tique houses,  none  of  which  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire  for  centuries.  The  tur- 
rets, the  singular  conformation  of  the  roo£i 
of  the  houses,  the  wall  which  surrounds  it 
on  the  land  ride,  the  fine  old  Castle  of  Afun- 
ndh,  and  antique  doors,  all  tend  to  give 
to  Schaff  hausen  a  most  singular  and  pic- 
turesque appearance.  It  contains  little  to 
detain  the  traveler.  The  principal  build- 
ing is  the  Cathedral,  erected  between  the 
11th  and  14th  centuries :  it  is  particularly 
noted  for  the  solidity  of  its  construction. 
Its  interior  is  much  disfigured  by  renova- 
tions, but  its  cloisters  are  well  preserved. 
Notice  the  inscription  on  its  immense  clock, 
which  dates  back  nearly  four  centuries: 
*'  Vivos  voco,  mortnoe  pUuogo^  fulgura  fran- 
go**  (I  call  the  living,  I  mourn  the  dead,  1 
break  the  lightning). — Schiller's  Poems. 


The  CaaOe  ofMtmnothy  erected  in  1564  to 
give  employment  to  the  poor  during  a  sea^ 
son  of  famine,  is  a  singular  specimen  of 
fortification.  Its  form  was  proposed  by 
Albert  DOrer.  It  is  provided  with  curious 
bomb-proof  casemates,  and  the  walls  of  its 
tower  are  eighteen  feet  thick.  The  town 
dates  back  to  the  eighth  century.  It  was 
conquered  by  Austria  in  1381,  but  declared 
its  independence  in  1415.  The  origin  of 
the  town  is  frtmi  schiffhausen  (ship- 
houses),  it  being  the  principal  d^pot  for 
goods  passing  from  Switzerland  to  Ger- 
nuuiy.  The  houses  were  built  here  for  the 
protection  of  the  boats  in  loading  and  un^ 
loading.  MOller,  the  historian,  was  bom 
here  in  1753 :  many  of  his  manuscripts  are 
in  the  public  library.  Here  also  may  be 
seen  a  model  of  the  fkmous  wooden  bridge 
(one  span  of  which  was  865  feet)  destroy- 
ed by  the  French  under  Ondinot  in  1799. 
The  present  bridge  was  erected  in  1848^ 
Visit  the  splendid  promenade  of  F&sistaub, 
which  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Rhine. 

Sckaffhcttueti  to  Contkmce,  by  railroad  or 
steam-boat — we  would  decidedly  recom* 
mend  the  steamer — ^time,  by  steamer  as- 
cending the  river,  7  hours;  descendmg 
fh>m  Constance  to  Schaffhansen,  half  that 
time.  If  in  a  hurry,  take  the  cars :  by  the 
steamer  you  pass  the  CkaUau  o/Arenabergi, 
the  fbrmer  residence  of  Queen  Hortense, 
ex-queen  of  Holland,  and  mother  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  and  where  that  monsrch  plotted 
the  revdution  of  France  which  resulted  in 
the  Strasburg  disaster.  It  was  bought  by 
a  native  of  Neocbatel  in  1848  for  $820,000^ 
but  has  since  been  purchased  by  the  em- 
peror. This  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots 
on  the  Rhine.  Between  here  and  Con- 
stance we  pass  the  celebrated  CastU  o/GoiU 
Ueben,  once  the  prison  of  those  noted  re- 
formers, John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
Pope  John  XXII.,  who  was  the  instrument 
in  their  imprisonment,  was  himself  confined 
here  by  the  order  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance. 

A  very  elegant  new  iron  bridge  across 
the  Rhine  at  Constance  has  recently  been 
constructed,  over  which  the  railway  runs 
to  Schaffhansen,  and  under  which  our  boat 
proceeds  to  the  dock  at 

Consianee,  a  vtry  ancient  but  decayed 
city,  which  formerly  boasted  50,000  inhab- 
itants, now  reduced  to  6500 :  principal  ho- 
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lels,  Betht  and  Adltr,  Although  situated 
on  the  SwiM  side  of  the  lake,  it  belongs  to 
the  daohy  of  Buden,  haying  been  ceded  by 
Austria  in  1806. 

The  CoUh^dral^  or  Monster  of  Constance, 
ia  a  fine  GotUo  stmctore,  fbnnded  in  1048 ; 
was  rebuilt  at  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century.  It  was  in  this  cathedral 
that  John  Huss  was  condemned.  Robert 
Hallam,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  presldeBt  of 
the  English  delegation  which  condemned 
him  to  be  bomt,  is  bnried  in  lh>nt  of  the 
high  akar.  The  place  is  pointed  out  by  a 
brass  plate  where  Huss  stood  when  receir- 
inp  the  sentence.  Notice  the  bas-reliefs 
on  the  doors  of  the  prindpal  entrance. 
There  are  twenty  compartments,  repre- 
MnUng  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Savior. 
Make  the  ascent  of  the  tower :  the  view  is 
magnificent.  Examine  the  relics  in  the 
sacristy. 

The' ancient  convent  of  the  DomSnkani^ 
situated  on  a  small  island  connected  with 
the  town  by  a  bridge,  is  noted  as  the  place 
of  confinement  of  Huss :  it  is  now  used  as 
a  store-house.  The  SdU  de  ia  Dauane, 
erected  in  1888,  contains  numerous  Roman, 
Ciermanic,  and  Huss  relics ;  fee  1  fr.  This 
building  is  particularly  interesdng  from 
being  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  famous 
Council  of  Constance,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  general 
councils,  to  which  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
declared  to  be  amenable.  The  Council 
first  proceeded  to  dispose  of  three  popes- 
John  XXII.,  Gregory  II.,  and  Benedict  X. 
They  then  elected  Martin  V.,  settling  the 
variances  that  had  dteturbed  the  Church 
for  forty  years.  A  dark  blot  will,  hower- 
er,  forever  rest  on  the  memor}'  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  their  treachery  in  arresting  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  after  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council,  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mnnd,  had  promised  to  give  the  former 
safo-conduct  out  of  the  reach  of  his  ene- 
mies. Huss  was  treacherously  seised,  con- 
demned, and  burnt  at  the  stake  on  the  6th 
July,  1415,  and  Jerome  on  the  80th  May 
the  following  year.  The  works  of  Wicliffe 
were  condemned  to  be  bomt.  The  Coun- 
cil consisted  of  over  400  of  the  greatest 
magnates  and  scholars  of  the  Continent,  in- 
cluding emperors,  popes,  cardinals,  bish- 
ops, and  archbishops.  The  sittings  con- 
tinned  four  yearp,  from  1414  to  1418.  The 
I^ace  where  Huss  suffered  martsrdom,  a 
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short  distance  from  the  city,  is  still  pohitsd 
out :  also  the  house  in  PauPs  Strasse  in 
which  he  lodged,  and  which  contains  a 
likeness  of  this  celebrated  theologian  in  le* 
lief  on  the  wall. 

Boats  leave  Constance  for  Lindao,  Fried- 
erichshausen,  and  Bregenz  several  tinws 
every  day.  The  whole  fere  from  Schaff- 
hansen  to  Bregenz,  9  fr.  80  c. 

Lake  Constance  is  the  largest  of  the 
German  lakes,  thirty-five  miles  long  b^ 
eight  wide.  At  its  greatest  depth  it  is 
nearly  one  thousand  feet  deep.  The  Rhine 
enters  it  at  the  southeast,  and  issues  from 
it  at  tiie  northwest.  Its  banks  are  noted 
for  thehr  great  fertility,  abounding  hi  rine- 
yards,  com^elds,  and  orchards,  with  hand- 
some villas  and  smiling  vQlages. 

At  Romanskom  you  mually  change  boeti. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  raifaroad  frtim 
this  pofait  to  Zurich  the  travel  has  been 
vary  great.  Many  persona  coming  from 
the  Rhine  enter  Switserland  tia  Stottgatt, 
Ulm,  and  Friederichshauaen ;  also  those 
coming  from  Munich  via  Augsburg  and 
Lindau,  and  vice  vena.  Travelers  confaig 
up  the  Rhine  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
Switzerland  we  would  strongly  reeon- 
raend,  after  visiting  Baden-Baden,  to  go 
back  to  the  Bruchsal  Station  and  vint 
StuUgart^  one  of  the  most  interssthig  dt- 
iea  in  Europe ;  then  Ulm  to  Friedericli^ 
hansen.  The  distance  to  Zurich  is  not 
much  greater  than  by  Basle,  but  the  inter- 
est immeasurably  so. 

LMcM^BainacheHiirflkoUSL^  near  the 
landing,  very  good :  here  you  disembark 
if  on  your  way  to  Munich.  This  mall  md 
strongly-fortified  town,  belonghig  to  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  is  very  beantiftaUy 
situated  on  two  small  islands  in  Lake  Con- 
stance, and  connected  with  the  shore  bf 
long  wooden  bridges.  On  your  right  « 
yon  ent«r  the  harbor,  an  immense  Bavarian 
lion,  sitting  on  his  hinder  legs,  greets  yoi 
with  any  thing  but  a  welcoming  smile. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance  there 
is  a  high  watch-tower  and  light-house.  On 
the  port  there  is  a  monument  to  Kazhnil- 
ian  II.,  erected  in  1866,  after  the  model  of 
Holbig :  it  rests  on  a  pedestal,  the  «dee 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  the  coats  of 
arms  of  diflferent  cities,  and  figures  repr^ 
senting  Navigation,  Industry,  Commenrtf 
and  the  Arts. 
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Thb  Tyrol  is  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Austria,  and  is  moontainoos  throaghoiit. 
It  extends  from  Upper  Austria,  across  the 
ranges  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  to  the  Lake  of 
Garda  upon  the  Italian  side  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  embraces  the  upper  portions  of 
the  valley  of  the  rivers  Inn  and  Adige. 
Many  of  the  higher  summits  of  the  Alps 
are  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Tyr- 
ol. Among  the  most  notorious  are  those 
of  the  Drei-herm  SpiU,  the  OrUer  Spits, 
and  the  Gross  Glockner,  or  Big  Bell.  The 
celebrated  Brenner  Pass,  which  leads  tfma 
Innspruck  to  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  is 
within  its  territory ;  and  the  Pass  of  SteU 
vio,  the  highest  caniage-road  in  the  world, 
is  on  its  border. 

The  best  season  to  make  the  different 
excursions  through  the  Tyrol  is  July  and 
August  for  the  northern  frontier,  Septem- 
ber and  October  for  the  southern. 

The  best  gold  coin  to  take  to  the  Tyrol 
is  napoleons:  it  is  much  better  known 
thaif  English  sovereigns.  The  coins  of 
Bavaria  and  Austria  both  pass  current  in 
the  Tyrol.  The  Austrian  florin  or  gulden 
equals  50  c.  U.  S.,  and  the  Bavarian  florin 
or  gulden  equals  40  c.  U.  S»  Accounts 
are  generally  kept  in  conventk>n  munz, 
marked  C.  M.,  which  indicates  that  there 
are  only  60  kreutzers  in  the  gulden,  where- 
as, in  common  usage,  there  are  72.  The 
tourist,  when  he  is  paying  kreutzers  away 
and  getting  guldens  exchanged,  had  bet- 
ter infer  that  the  reckoning  is  made  72  kr. 
to  the>gulden.  Austria  has  recently  adopt- 
ed a  new  monetary  system  (the  decimal), 
but  there  is  no  coin  to  correspond  to  it. 
Thus,  the  new  florin  (50  c.  U.  S.)=100 
kreutzers,  which  equals  two  thirds  of  the 
Prussian  thaler.  Accounts  in  the  Tyrol 
are  mostly  kept  in  the  old  style,  60  kr.  =- 1 
florin  C.  M. 

The  gold  coin  used  is  worth  as  follows : 

Sovereign  =  10  gulden.  Napoleon =8 
gulden.  The  Friedrich  d'0r=8  gulden 
and  10  kreutzers,  C.  M. 

The  silver  coin  are  *'zwanzigers"  or 
"lire'*=16|  c.  U.  S.  cur.,  and  pieces  of  6 
kreutzers  =  5  c.  U.  S.  cur. 

The  copper  coins  are  pieces  of '  U  kreut- 
«er,"  »•  J  kreutzer,'*  "i  kreutzer,"  and  1 


pfenning.  Paper  is  the  principal  currency. 
The  notes  in  general  use  are  one,  two,  five, 
and  ten  gulden.  When  leaving  the  Tyrol, 
be  certain  and  get  either  gold  or  silver 
(say  francs)  for  any  mon^  you  have  left 
in  Austrian  coin,  or  else  yon  will  lose  con- 
siderable in  diseounts. 

It  is  absolutdy  necessary  that  your  pass- 
port has  the  requisite  vis6s,  else  you  will 
surely  get  into  trouble  with  the  authori- 
ties. 

Guides  are  not  requisite  in  the  Tyrol, 
wkh  periiaps  the  exception  of  when  mak- 
ing the  ascent  of  the  Gross  Glockner,  cross- 
ing Monte  Gavki,  between  Kals  and  Heili- 
gen  Blut,  and  to  the  Pasterse  Glacier.  The 
best  guides  nu}'  be  ol>tained  at  Innspruck 
orBragenz.  The  regular  price  is  2  florins 
per  day,  and  a  small  pomr  boirt,  although 
there  is  no  fixed  tariff  as  in  Switzerland. 

The  meet  comfortable  manper  for  fomi- 
lies  or  parties  to  travel  through  the  Tyrol 
is  by  vetturho — ^Ihey  are  very  comfortable, 
and  good  horses  may  be  obtained — or  bet- 
ter still  with  one's  own  carriage  and  post- 
horses.  There  is  next  the  teperat-wagm, 
which  bdoogs  to  tiie  postal  establishment, 
and  is  cheaper  than  the  vetturino :  a  party 
of  four  persons  may  engage  it,  but,  being 
covered,  it  is  very  hot  and  dusty  in  the 
summer.  Then  comes  the  eilwagen,  or 
mail-coach,  whkh  runs  upon  all  the  prin- 
cipal roads  and  thoroughfaree,  and  is  quite 
roomy  and  expeditious.  The  omnibus,  or 
tteUwagtn^  is  very  slow  and  very  cheap, 
running  daily  over  all  the  principal  roads, 
holding  from  ten  to  twelve  persons:  it 
travels  about  five  miles  per  hour,  at  from 
six  to  nine  kreutzers  per  mile ;  it  also  con- 
t^his  a  conp6,  holding  three  persons ;  the 
centre  individual  can  see  but  little.  To 
study  tlie  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple this  is  the  conveyance,  but  a  man  must 
be  sure  proof  against  tobacco  smoke.  Ev- 
ery man  and  bey  in  the  Tyf<A  smokes,  and 
smokes  all  the  time,  and  smokes  the  poor- 
est kind  of  tobacco ;  consequently,  when 
an  omnibus  is  very  full  on  a  hot  day,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  see  the  dust  for  the 
smoke,  or  the  smoke  for  the  dust,  most  peo- 
ple would  prefer  a  higher  priced  convey- 
ance.   In£Mt,ifyou  want  to  carry  on  an 
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sctiTe  flirtation  with  one  of  the  female  bean- 
ties  of  the  Tyrol,  it  is  fully  as  safe  as  pass- 
ing through  a  tunnel. 

The  author  received  the  following  prices, 
recently  adopted,  from  the  Austrian  gov- 
emment,  being  much  led  astray  by  follow- 
ing an  English  guide-book :  For  one  horse, 
per  post,  1  florin  70  kr. ;  pour  boire  for  pos- 
tillion per  German  mile  (5  English  miles), 
d5  kr. ;  one  place  In  the  eilwagen  per  Ger- 
man mile,  56  kr. ;  one  place  in  the  eilwagen 
from  Bregenz  to  Innspmck,  16  fl.  10  kr. ; 
one  seperat-eilwagen,  per  post,  7  fl.  52  kr. ; 
one  seperat-eilwagen  to  Innspmck,  4  places, 
98fl.47kr. 

The  language  spoken  in  the  north  of 
Tyrol  is  the  German,  that  in  the  south  the 
Italian. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  particular  dress  peculiar  to  the 
peasantry  of  the  Tyrol,  as  it  varies  so  much 
in  the  different  Thai*  or  valleys.  The  men 
generally  wear  brown  jackets,  breeches  to 
the  knee,  stockings  from  about  two  inches 
below  the  breeches  to  the  ankle,  but  no  far- 
ther; the  feet  are  covered  with  immense 
thick  shoes ;  the  hats  partake  of  the  Italian 
brigand  style,  high  black  velvet,  ornament- 
ed with  a  cock*8  feather  or  bunch  of  flow- 
ers ;  and  sooner  expect  to  meet  a  dog  with- 
out his  tail  than  a  Tyrolese  without  his 
porcelain  pipe,  and  blue  or  red  umbrella. 
The  females  usually  wear  short  dark  pet- 
ticoats, stuff  jackets,  and  gray  or  green 
stockings,  a  Leghorn  hat  with  an  immense 
brim,  a  velvet  cap  like  the  males,  or  a  loose 
handkerchief,  never  forgetting  that  interm- 
inable red  or  blue  umbrella. 

In  addition  to  our  direct  route  through 
the  Tyrol  to  Munich  via  Bludenz,  $tuben, 
Landeck,  and  Innspruck,  there  are  several 
others  which  are  very  interesting,  viz. : 

1.  From  Bregenz  to  Venice  in  seven  dayi, 
viz.,  via  Landeck,  FinstermQnz  Pass,  Mais, 
Trafoi,  Meran,  and  Botzen,  in  six  days. 
From  Botzen  by  rail  in  Ave  hours  to  Vero- 
na, and  three  and  a  half  hours  to  Venice. 

2.  Next,  from  Trafoi  to  the  Baths  of  Bor- 
mio,  Tirano,  Sondrio,  to  Varenna,  in  seven 
days.     See  1st  excursion. 

3.  From  Botzen  to  Sterzing,  and  over 
the  Brenner  Pass,  in  eight  days  from  Bre- 
genz.    See  1st  excursion. 

4.  If  wishing  to  return  to  Switzerland, 
not  visiting  Munich,  in  ten  days  the  follow- 
ing excursion  can  bo  made :  From  Bregenz 
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to  Varenna  in  seven  days.  See  2d  excur- 
sion. From  Varenna  to  Chiavenna,  over 
the  Splugen  Pass,  via  Mala,  Thusls,  and 
Coirc,  by  rail  to  Zurich. 

5.  From  Bregenz  via  Landeck,  Finster- 
mQnz Pass,  Stelvio,  Bormio,  Bernini  Pass, 
the  Glaciers,  Julier  Pass,  Tiefenkasten,  to 
Coire. 

We  shall  describe  in  detail  the  two  prin- 
dpal  routes.  The  first,  direct  from  Bre- 
genz to  Innspmck,  via  Feldkirch,  the  Axle- 
l)erg  Pass,  and  Landeck ;  time  three  days. 
The  othe^,  which  will  give  the  traveler  a 
very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Tyrol,  is 
from  Bregenz  by  the  Arieberg  Pass  to  Lan- 
deck, over  the  Finstermfknz  Pass  to  Meran 
and  Botzen,  and  via  Sterzing  across  the 
Brenner  Pass  to  Innspmck.  From  thence 
to  Munich  via  Salzburg,  by  rail,  through 
one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  in  Europe. 

The  roads  over  all  these  routes  are  very 
good,  and  can  be  traveled  with  vetturino; 
single  travelers  by  eilwagen  or  omnibus. 

BregeMy  8ituat<^  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Constance,  contains  9000  inhabitants. 
ffStel  cTA  utriche^  on  the  lake,  the  best.  The 
landlord,  who  was  formerly  a  guide,  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  Tyrol,  and  wHl*  pro- 
cure guides,  horsM,  and  vetturino  for  yon. 

The  principal  trade  of  Bregenz  is  export- 
ing wooden  houses,  which  are  made  by  the 
peasants  in  the  valley,  and  brought  here  in 
pieces.  There  are  several  Roman  ruins  to 
l>e  seen  in  and  around  the  city.  It  was  in 
this  vicinity  that  Tiberius  and  Drasna 
fought  the  Vindelicians,  having  conveyed 
an  army  of  Romans  across  the  Lake  Con- 
stance by  means  of  a  fleet  constructed  on 
its  banks. 

After  ascending  the  hill  of  GvbktriWjerg, 
or  Schlossberg,  where  may  be  seen  the 
mins  of  the  castle  of  the  Counts  ^  Mont- 
fort,  a  magnificent  view  of  the  wliole  of 
Lake  Constance  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try may  be  obtained.  After  passing  the 
town  of  Dombim,  which  contains  7000  in- 
habitants— ^nearly  all  of  whom  arc  employ- 
ed making  wooden  houses,  and  the  pretty 
town  of  //ohenenUf  we  arrive  at  Feldkirch, 
ffStel  Post  and  Engel  Gabriel.  This  town 
is  a  natural  fortress  inclosed  by  mount- 
ains, and  was  formerly  the  key  to  this  side 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  guarded  by  the  ancient 
castle  of  Schattenberg.  The  town  is  pret- 
tily situated  on  the  River  HI;  contains 
some  1700  inhabitants.     There  are  several 
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oil  and  cotton  mills.  A  defile  near  here 
has  been  fireqaently  the  theatre  of  bloody 
combats  between  the  French  and  Austrians. 
In  1799,  after  the  intrenchments  of  Feld- 
kirch  had  been  taken  by  the  French,  Mas- 
sena,  the  French  general,  advanced  on  the 
town,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  Austrians. 
The  same  event  happened  to  the  French 
general  Molitor  a  year  later. 

After  passing  the  towns  ot  Bludenz  and 
Dalaas,  we  arrive  at  Stuben,  at  the  western 
base  of  the  Arlberg.  HSlel  Pott,  This 
town  is  the  line  which  separates  Vorarl- 
berg  Arom  the  T^toL  From  here  the  af- 
fluents of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  take  their 
separate  courses.  We  now  approach  the 
summit  of  the  pass  by  a  winding  road,  con- 
structed by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  and 
arrive  atthtffoipics  of  St,  Christopher.  The 
founder  of  this  charitable  institution  was 
once  a  poor  cowherd,  who  formed  the  be- 
nevolent design  of  erecting  this  building  for 
the  protection  of  travelers,  who  finequent- 
ly  perished  in  the  snow-storms  in  cross- 
ing the  pass.  He  made  a  tour  through  Eu- 
rope for  the  purpose  of  collecting  subscrip- 
tions, and  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
hundreds  of  lives.  Snow  often  lies  on  the 
road  in  the  winter  season  to  a  depth  of 
twenty-five  feet.  We  saw  it  six  feet  deep 
as  early  as  September  in  1862. 

St.  Anion — HM  Hedwng^  yery  comfort- 
able, where  travelers  stop  for  the  night. 
The  scenery  of  this  neighborhood  is  highly 
interesting.  The  hills  and  mountains  are 
mostly  covered  with  forests  of  fir,  and  stud- 
ded and  relieved  by  villages  and  fine  old 
castles. 

After  passing  the  village  of  Flinch,  no- 
tice the  picturesquely  situated  Castle  of 
Wiesberg.  The  River  Rosanna,  along 
whose  lovely  banks  we  are  traveling,  here 
leaps  from  rock  to  rock,  forming  most  love- 
ly cascades. 

Landedk — hotels  Post  and  Schwarzen 
Adler — built  on  both  sides  of  the  River 
Inn,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  roads,  viz., 
that  from  Innspruck ;  from  Bregenz,  and 
over  the  FinstermQnz  Pass.  The  town  is 
mostly  surrounded  with  heights  which, 
with  their  castles  and  villas,  present  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  In  this  vicinity,  in 
1809,  a  most  desperate  fight  took  place  be- 
tween the  Bavarians  and  Tyrolese,  in  which 
nearly  ten  thousand  of  the  former  were  cut 
to  pieces. 


[If  making  the  tour  over  the  Finster- 
munz  Pass  to  Botzen  and  back  to  Inn- 
spruck, over  the  Brenner  Pass,  you  here 
turn  off  to  the  right.  This  route  we  shall 
describe  after  having  described  Innspruck.] 

Three  miles  from  Landeck  we  pass  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Kronburg,  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  high  rock,  in  a  most  picturesque 
position. 

Imst — Hotel  Post,  A  very  fine  town,  the 
houses  being  nearly  all  new,  the  town  hav- 
ing been  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1822.  A  short  distance  from  Imst,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  village  of  BrennbUchl,  where, 
in  1854,  the  Ring  of  Saxony  died  of  wounds 
received  from  tibe  feet  of  his  horses  after 
having  been  thrown  from  his  carriage.  In 
the  inn  where  he  died  the  following  inscrip- 
tion may  be  seen :  *'  Le  9  aoCit,  1864,  vers 
11  h.  du  matin,  S.  M.  Fr6d6ric  Auguste,  roi 
de  Saxe,  mourut  des  suite  de  blessures  re- 
vues k  la  t^."  A  few  steps  from  the  town 
a  small  chapel  has  been  erected  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  accident  occurred.  This 
custom  will  be  noted  in  traversing  all  the 
roads  through  the  T^toI.  The  uncertainty 
of  life  is  marked  in  every  direction.  Wher- 
ever a  fatal  accident  has  happened,  a  me- 
morial is  planted,  consisting  of  a  cross  or 
crucifix,  with  a  record  of  the  event,  and  a 
request  to  wayfarers  to  say  a  prayer  for  the 
good  of  the  toul  of  the  deceased.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  numerous  crosses  set 
up  as  guide-posts  in  every  direction,  wbicli 
expresses  the  true  devotional  and  religious 
feeling  which  exists  among  the  natives. 

Before  arriving  at  the  town  of  Silz,  we 
pass,  on  the  right,  the  ruins  of  the  Castle 
of  Petenhurg,  the  birthplace  and  residence 
of  Margaret  of  Tyrol,  or  "  Pouting  Meg," 
as  she  was  called,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
line  of  Tyrolean  princes.  She  married  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  took 
the  T^rol  as  her  dowry. 

After  passing  Silz,  notice  on  the  right 
the  monastery  of  Stams,  founded  by  the 
mother  of  Conradin,  who  was  beheaded  at 
Naples  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  took  the  title  of  King  of  the  Two  Sic- 
ilies, was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope, 
and  defeated  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in  his 
struggle  for  the  throne  of  Naples.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  his  mother  devoted  the 
money  she  had  collected  for  his  ransom  to 
the  founding  of  this  monaster}*.  The  church 
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containa  several  objects  of  interest.  In 
the  sepulchral  chapel  may  be  seen  the 
tombs  of  many  of  the  dukes  of  Tyrol.  The 
Emperor  Frederick  of  the  Empty  Purse,  and 
Bianca  Maria  Sforza,  second  wife  of  Max- 
imilian I.,  are  also  buried  here.  After  pass- 
ing the  small  village  of  Tdf$y  we  arrive  at 
Zirl,  a  small  but  handsomely-situated  vil- 
lage, whence  the  ascent  of  the  SoUiein,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Inn- 
spruck,  is  made.  The  Solstein  is  nearly 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  wide-spreading  view  from  its 
summit  over  the  valleys  of  the  Inn  and 
Isar  is  most  glorious.  Twenty  minutes 
from  Zirl  and  wo  arrive  at  Marimtward^ 
a  perpendicular  buttress  of  the  Solstein 
mountain.  Nearly  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  road,  in  a  cave  in  the  face  of  the  rock, 
three  crucifixes  may  be  seen:  they  were 
erected  in  commemoration  of  a  miracle  sup- 
posed to  have  been  worked  during  the  life 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Tho  tradi- 
tion is  that  the  emperor,  on  one  occasion 
When  out  hunting,  coming  too  near  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  missed  his  footing 
and  fell  some  distance*  down  the  precipice, 
but,  on  the  verge  of  the  perpendicular  rock, 
ho  managed  to  arrest  his  hc.dlong  career 
by  clinging,  head  downward,  to  a  ledge  of 
rock,  but  in  sucU  a  position  tXutX  it  was  im- 
possible to  save  himself,  nor  could  any 
mortal  approach  him.  While  in  this  peril- 
ous situation  he  was  perceived  from  below, 
and  prayers  were  offered  up  for  his  soul  by 
the  cui^  of  Zirl.  At  tho  moment  when 
the  Host  was  being  elevated  an  angel  ap- 
peared by  the  side  of  the  emperor,  just  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  releasing  his  hold, 
his  strength  having  failed  him,  and  carried 
him  by  an  miknown  road  to  the  summit, 
80  say  the  natives;  but  non-believers  in 
miracles  say  the  emperor  was  saved  by  a 
hunter  named  Zips,  who  had  fled  to  the 
mountains  to  escape  the  punishment  of 
poaching,  and  who  had  been  led  to  the 
same  spot  by  a  wounded  chamois.  Of 
course  Zips  was  forgiven,  and  loaded  with 
honors  and  rewards.  The  question  be- 
tween the  angel  and  Zips  is  still  undecided. 
Innspruck  is  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  contains  14,000  inhabitants.  Hotel 
dAidriche  tho  best — admirably  managed. 
It  occupies  one  of  the  most  striking  situa- 
tions in  Europe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Biver 
Inn,  and  nearly  inclosed  with  mountains 
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varying  horn  six  to  ten  thousand  feet 
in  height.  The  river  is  crossed  by  tvo 
bridges,  one  of  wood,  and  the  other  a  hand- 
some suspension  bridge  of  recent  construc- 
tion. On  the  12th  of  April,  1809,  the  for- 
mer of  the  two  was  the  scene  of  a  sangui- 
nary struggle  between  the  Tyrolese  and  Ba- 
varians, in  which  the  latter  were  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  On  the  29th  of  May  and 
13th  of  August  of  the  same  year  these 
combats  were  renewed  on  a  more  exten- 
sive scale,  but  every  time  with  the  same 
effect. 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  in  Inn- 
spmck  is  the  tomb  of  Maximilian  I.  io  the 
HofkircJu,  or  church  of  the  Franciscans. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  splendid 
monuments  in  Europe,  and  a  sight  of  it 
alone  will  repay  a  visit  to  the  TyroL  The 
monument  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  and  cimsists  of  a  high  marble  sar- 
cophagus, on  whidi  the  effigj  of  Maximil- 
ian in  bronze  appears  kneeling.  The  stat- 
ue is  by  Ludovico  del  Duca.  On  the  sides 
of  the  sarcophagus  are  24  relie&  in  marble, 
representing  the  principal  events  in  tiie 
life  of  the  emperor.  Kos.  8, 9, 10,  and  11 
are  considered  the  finest  specimens  of  Alex- 
ander Colin,  of  Mechlin,  who  executed 
fn  m  No.  1  to  20.  From  21  to  24  were  ex- 
ecuted by  Bernard  Abel,  of  Cologne.  Kp. 
8,  the  return  of  Margaret,  Maximilian's 
daughter,  from  France,  is  most  exquisitely 
executed.  These  skillfully  and  elaborste- 
ly  executed  specimens  of  ba8<relie&  arc 
considered  the  very  perfection  of  the  art. 
They  are  covered  with  screens,  which  will 
be  removed  by  the  sacristan,  who  will  ex- 
plain the  different  compartments,  and  will 
expect  a  fee  of  20  kr.  You  will  notice 
here,  as  you  must  have  noticed  in  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  that  ihe  guide,  after 
having  pointed  out  on  the  baa-reliefs  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  spears  which  are 
broken  off,  will  tell  you  it  was  the  French 
Vandals  who  did  it.  Now,  as  many  of 
these  tae  more  delicate  than  a  pipe-stem, 
we  only  wonder  how  they  could  have  been 
so  well  preserved  for  so  long  a  time.  The 
fact  is,  had  the  French  wished  to  destroy 
such  works  of  art,  one  man  could  have  de- 
faced the  whole  in  five  minutes.  English 
guide-books  make  it  a  point  to  attribute 
all  damage  done  to  works  of  art  to  the  Van« 
dalism  of  the  French,  and  parrot  eacris- 
tans  and  guides  repeat  the  stoxy ;  so  it  ifl| 
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all  over  SfMdo,  wherever  a  stationmry  work 
of  art  has  soffered  any  damage,  however 
slight,  '*  the  French  did  it ! "  Our  experi- 
ence is  that  the  French  treated  their  ene> 
mies  much  better  than  the  English  did 
their  allies ;  and  this  oft-repeated  stoiy, 
'•the  French  did  it,"  is  aU  "  both  !'* 

Surrounding  the  monument  are  24  bronxe 
statnee,  of  the  heroic  size,  not  colossal,  and 
represent  principally  male  and  leinale 
members  of  the  house  of  Austria.  They 
were  modeled  daring  the  earlier  portion,  of 
the  16th  century,  and  are  most  exquisitely 
executed.  They  conunence  with  Glov^ 
of  France  and  end  wilh  Albert  II.,  em- 
peror of  Austria.  The  artists  were  Gregory 
Ldffler  and  the  brothers  Godl. 

The  sacristan  will  now  conduct  you  to 
the  Siher  Chapely  so  named  from  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin  in  silver  wUch  it  contains. 
The  altar-piece  is  of  the  same  metal.  It 
was  erected  by  Ferdinand  II.  while  living, 
as  a  mausoleum  for  himself  and  his  beauti- 
fhl  wife,  Pliilipphie  Welser  of  Augsburg, 
who  was  considered  the  handsomest  woman 
of  her  day.  The  effigy  of  Ferdinand  is  of 
white  marble,  and  is  attributed,  as  well  as 
the  bas-reliefs  which  represent  the  princi- 
pal events  in  his  life,  to  Alexander  Colin. 
The  38  small  bronze  statues  of  saints  are 
supposed  to  represent  differint  members  of 
the  house  of  Austria. 

On  your  left,  as  you  enter  the  church, 
notice  tlie  statue  or  monument  ot  Andi^ 
Hofer.  Bis  remains  were  brought  frtm 
Mantua  in  1828,  where  he  had  been  shot 
by  order  of  Napoleon.  The  statue  is  by 
Schaller,  and  represents  him  as  a  Tyrdese 
peasant,  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder  and  a 
banner  in  his  hand.  The  history  of  this 
patriot  is  short  and  exciting.  He  was  an 
innkeeper  on  the  River  Fkisser,  near  Heran^ 
when,  in  1806,  Austria  declared  war  against 
Fhmce,  and,  being  a  man  of  fine  address, 
noted  tar  his  honesty,  piety,  and  eloquence, 
he  soon  gained  complete  eommand  over  the 
passions  of  his  countrymen,  who,  under  his 
leadership^  drove  in  a  single  year  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country  five  times  from  her 
lovely  valleys.  In  July,  1809,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  armistiee  of  Znaim,  the  Aus- 
trian troops  withdrew  from  the  l^rol,  leav- 
ing the  inhabitants  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Hofer  was  appointed  leader  of  all 
the  forces.  The  following  month  the 
F^nch  were  defeated  in  attempting  to 
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cross  the  Brenner  Pass.  Three  days  later, 
and  the  great  battle  of  Isel  Beig  was  fought, 
when  Hofer  was  again  victorious,  and, 
with  a  much  inferior  force,  compelled  the 
French  to  evacuate  the  Tyrol,  when  Hofer 
makes  a  triumplial  entry  into  Innspruck. 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Tyrolese  goW' 
emment,  and  occapiee  the  royal  pahice. 
He  remained  six  weeks,  dressing  as  he  for- 
merly dressed,  in  his  peasant's  costume, 
and  not  costing  his  government  over  $6 
per  day  for  his  personal  expenses.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  sent  him  a  golden  chain 
and  enooUed  the  femily,  granting  Hofer  a 
ooat  of  arms.  The  foUowing  month,  Na- 
poleon having  re-enforced  his  army  in  a 
powerftil  manner,  the  French  agsin  got 
possession  of  Innspruck. 

In  November,  1809,  after  the  treaty  of 
peaoe  at  Schdnbrunn,  Hofer  was  ordered  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  lay  down  hii 
arms ;  but^  thinldng  the  mder  a  forgery, 
he  reftued,  and  the  Austrian  troops  having 
been  withdrawn,  the  Tyrolese  were  finally 
overcome,  and  the  leaders  dispersed  to  the 
mountains.  Hofer  lay  concealed  in  a  mis> 
erable  chalet  for  two  months,  a  price  hav* 
ing  been  set  upon  his  head.  He  was  be* 
trayed  by  a  Judas  named  Roffl,  who  lived 
but  a  short  distance  from  where  Hofer  was 
concealed,  and  whoae  house  is  now  pointed 
out  to  the  tourist  as  the  *'  traitor's  house." 
Hofer  was  arrested  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1810,  and  conveyed  to  Mantua,  where, 
twenty  days  later,  he  was  shot  by  order 
of  Bonaparte.  The  whole  history  of  this 
remarlEable  man  is  thus  concentrated  into 
a  single  year,  but  his  memory  lives  on 
every  hill  throughout  the  Tyrol. 

Opposite  Hofer's  monument  is  one  erect- 
ed by  the  state  to  the  memory  of  her  sons 
who  fell  in  the  war  of  1796,  also  a  marble 
slab  containing  the  names  of  three  of  the 
officers  of  the  celebrated  Kaiser-Jftger  reg- 
iment, killed  in  1848.  One  of  them,  Lieu- 
tenant Hofer,  was  grandson  of  Andrt  Ho- 
fer. 

In  this  diurch,  in  1641,  Christina,  queen 
of  Sweden,  was  converted,  and  received 
into  tiie  body  of  the  Catiiolic  Church. 

The  Imperial  Palace  is  quite  an  exten- 
sive building,  erected  by  Maria  Therese  on 
the  site  of  the  former  residence  of  the 
Counts  of  Tyrol,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  an  earthquake  in  1770.  Before 
the  palace  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue^ 
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erected  by  CUadia  de  M^dicis  to  her  hus- 
band, Leopold  y.  The  surrounding  gar- 
dens make  a  beautiful  promenade.  Notice 
the  golden  roof  which  projects  from  the 
palace,  built  in  1425  by  Count  Frederick  of 
the  "Empty  Purse,"  who  foolishly  spent 
thirty  tliousand  ducats  to  prove  his  nick- 
name was  misapplied. 

The  Museum^  open  every  4ay  (Sundays 
excepted)  fh>m  9  to  12  and  from  8  to  5.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  pictures,  an- 
tiquities, sculptures,  and  designs,  with  nu- 
merous relics,  such  as  pieces  of  money 
coined  by  Hofer  when  ruling  in  Innspruck, 
his  bust,  sword,  and  an  amulet  which  he 
wore  in  his  hat ;  the  uniform  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  I.  as  colonel  of  the  Kaiser- 
J&ger  regiment.  On  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Museum  are  displayed  specimens  of  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  Tyrol, 
mineral  and  fossil  remains,  models  of  salt 
mines,  carvings  in  wood,  etc.,  etc 

Examine,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  principal  street,  the  Arch  of  Triumph^ 
erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Innspruck  in 
1765,  in  honor  of  the  entrance  of  the  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa  with  her  husband, 
Francis  I.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  their  son,  Leopold  II.,  with  the  Infknta 
Maria  Ludovica.  In  the  same  street,  in 
front  of  the  H6tel  d' Antriche,  may  be  seen 
the  column  of  St.  Anne,  erected  1706. 

By  all  means  visit  the  ancient  castle  of 
AmbraSf  which  can  be  reached  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  castles  in  the  country  for  its  age, 
dating  back  to  the  18th  century.  It  is  also 
noted  for  the  famous  **  Ambras  collection*' 
of  antiquities,  which  were  removed  to  Vien- 
na in  1806.  It  was  the  ftivorite  residence 
of  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  lovely  wife,  PhO- 
ippine  Welser.  The  view  from  the  tower 
is  most  magnificent. 

Tourists  will  here  have  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  some  splendid  specimens  of 
target-shooting  in  the  vicinity.  At  one  of 
the  Si^iett-ttdttej  or  shooting-grounds,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  River  Inn,  we 
counted  over  400  targets  perfectly  riddled 
with  bullets.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of 
the  rooms  fh>m  whence  they  shoot  were 
covered  with  these  targets. 

The  railroad  to  Verona,  tna  Brenner  Pass, 
was  finished  in  the  autumn  of  1867.  See 
description  of  route--**  Poue*  into  Itafy,*' 

From  Lcmdedb  to  Boiem^  via  the  Finster- 
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mOnz  Pass,  and  fh>m  Botcen  to  Innspruck, 
via  the  Brenner  Pass.  Time,  six  dsys. 
Stellwagen  twice  a  week,  omnibus  daUj. 
The  Pass  of  the  FinstermQnz  is  considered 
one  of  the  grandest  of  the  Alps,  and  certain- 
ly the  finest  in  the  T^rol. 

After  passing  the  castle  of  /na,  we  soon 
enter  a  narrow  gorge  or  defile,  which  bis 
been  fiital  to  numerous  invading  armies. 
The  most  memorable  is  that  of  the  csni- 
paign  of  1809 ;  the  spot  is  now  marked  bv 
a  government  fbrtification.  The  9th  i 
August,  1809,  a  division  of  the  Fk«nch  and 
bavarian  army,  numbering  10,000  men,  en- 
tered this  defile,  and  in  one  long  colonm 
marched  along  the  road  which  borders  tbt 
River  Inn,  and  over  which  hang  immenis 
cliflTs.  The  vanguard,  consisting  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  were  allowed  to  pass  unmo- 
lested as  far  as  Prutz,  the  destinatkm  of  tbe 
expedition ;  but  when  the  residue  of  the 
army  had  become  completely  closed  is 
by  the  overhanging  rocks,  the  tocsin  mt 
sounded,  and  the  horrible  signal  reached 
the  ears  of  the  doomed  invaders,  **In  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  cut  all  kMse!** 
and  instantaneously,  from  every  directkm 
through  the  entire  line,  huge  rocks  snd 
trunks  of  trees  descended  with  feaiAil  ibroe, 
crushing  with  one  mighty  avalanche  tvre 
thirds  of  the  entire  army,  while  the  well- 
adjusted  rifle  of  the  Tyrolese  sharp-shooter 
did  frightftal  execution  on  those  who  hsd 
escaped  the  first  descent ;  in  the  mean  time, 
a  troop  of  peasants,  armed  with  swordi, 
spears,  axes,  and  scythes,  beat  down  ind 
completely  annihilated  the  remainder. 

Near  Prutz  are  situated  the  oelebrMed 
mineral  baths  of  Oblades,  the  best  orgtn- 
ized,  and  one  of  the  finest  positions  in  tbe 
Tyrol.  Notice  here  the  rained  castle  of 
Laudegg;  notice  at  this  spot  the  immeme 
glacier  of  Gebatsch. 

i&ui,  a  pretty  village— ^ofeZPorf.  This 
is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal,  and  here  is  sitoa* 
ted  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  estab> 
lished  in  the  17th  century  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  Refbrmation,  which  was  rapid- 
ly spreading  toward  the  southern  side  of 
the  Alps. 

After  passing  the  village  otPfhndt^tii- 
uated  on  both  banks  of  the  Inn,  the  new 
and  magnificent  road  begins.  It  was  fin- 
ished in  1855,  and  its  grand  and  bold  con- 
struction merits  the  admiration  of  modem 
times.    Notice  tbe  spot  where  the  old  road, 
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which  runs  along  on  a  level  with  the  river, 
crosses  the  Inn,  near  an  ancient  tower  and 
some  dilapidated  buildings :  the  scene  is 
most  grand  and  romantic.  Half  way  up 
the  pass  the  small  inn  of  Hoch  Finstermum 
is  situated,  and  we  would  recommend,  in- 
stead of  stopping  to  feed  your  horses  at 
Pf  unds,  you  do  so  here,  that  is,  if  in  your 
own  carriage,  or  on  foot,  as  the  eilwagen 
does  not  stop  here.  The  grandeur  of  the 
situation  is  unsurpassed,  and  the  view 
through  the  defile  most  interesting. 

Nauden^  situated  nearly  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  contains 
1500  inhabitants;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  tribu- 
nal. A  magnificent  view  of  the  entire  En- 
gardine  valley  may  be  had  from  this  point. 
Notice  the  old  castle  of  Naudersburg.  The 
route  continues  to  ascend  until  the  giant 
of  the  Alps,  the  Ortler-Spitze,  appears  in 
all  his  glory.  After  passing  the  castle  of 
FOrstenburg,  and  the  monastery  of  Marien- 
burg,  with  its  innumerable  windows,  which 
are  situated  near  the  village  of  Burgek,  we 
arrive  at  the  plain  before  the  town  of  Mais, 
noted  for  being  the  battle-field  on  which 
the  Swiss  achieved  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Austrian  forces,  and  finally  gained  their 
independence,  in  1499. 

Mals  —  HStd  Post — a  town  of  Roman 
origin :  nothing  of  interest.  Passing  from 
the  town,  notice  the  ancient  tower  of  Frdh- 
Ucluburg,  Farther  on  to  our  right,  notice 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Lichen' 
herg,  the  property  of  Count  Rhuen,  and  to 
our  left  the  castle  of  Count  Trapp,  which 
contains  some  fine  arms  and  armor  belong- 
ing to  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  inhabited, 
but  may  sometimes  be  visited.  [Travel- 
ers who  do  not  intend  visiting  Italy  again, 
or  who  have  crossed  the  Splugen  Pass  to 
the  Lake  of  Como,  should  make  an  excur- 
sion over  the  Stelvia,  the  highest  road  in 
Europe,  being  9200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  nearly  1000  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow.  Two  days  would  serve 
to  make  the  excursion.  Conveyances 
cross  from  Mals  to  the  Baths  of  Bormio  in 
12  hours.]  After  passing  the  village  of 
Natums,  Nature  puts  on  her  loveliest  garb. 
The  vine  and  the  olive,  the  chestnut  and 
the  walnut,  covered  with  the  richest  fol- 
iage, are  exquisitely  relieved  by  the  smil- 
ing villages,  lovely  villas,  feudal  castles, 
and  picturesque  cascades. 

Meran,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Tyrol 


before  Innspruck  was  honored  with  that 
appellation,  contains  some  2500  inhabit- 
ants :  Hdtel  de  la  Paste  and  Compte  de  J/«- 
ran.  It  is  very  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Posseyrbach,  which  has  frequently  nearly 
destroyed  the  town  by  overflowing  its* 
banks.  The  town  is  now  protected  by  a 
massive  dike,  which,  being  planted  with 
trees,  is  converted  Into  a  beautiful  prome- 
nade, at  the  end  of  which  notice  the  shoot- 
ing-gallery and  Cursaal.  The  castles  in 
the  vicinity  are  very  numerous :  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Tyrol,  from  which  the  country 
derives  its  name,  and  which  was  the  for- 
mer residence  of  its  princes.  It  is  partly 
in  ruins,  but  will  well  repay  a  visit :  no- 
tice its  curious  carvings.  The  views  fVon^ 
its  grounds  are  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion. It  is  in  charge  of  a  descendant  of 
the  patriot  Hofer.  The  castle  of  Lebenberg 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  preserved :  it 
is  about  three  miles  from  Meran,  in  a  most 
delightful  position,  surrounded  with  olive 
and  citron  trees,  and  beautiful  terraces  of 
sloping  vineyards.  It  was  formerly  own- 
ed  by  the  Counts  of  Fuchs,  but  is  now  the 
property  of  M.  Kirchlichner. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  portion  of 
the  basin  of  the  Adige  is  that  occupied  by 
the  castle  of  Schdmta,  the  property  of  the 
Count  of  Meran,  son  of  the  Archduke  John 
of  Austria.  It  is  near  the  entrance  to  the 
valley  of  Passeyrthal:  its  portcullis  and 
drawbridge  are  still  in  use,  and  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation. 

The  entire  distance  from  hence  to  Botzcn 
is  rich  in  vineyards,  ancient  castles  without 
number,  and  the  richest  vegetation. 

Botzen,  finely  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Telfer  and  Elsach,  a  short  distance 
above  where  their  united  waters  empty  into 
the  Adiflce.  It  contains  10,000  inhabit- 
ants :  JlStel  Kaiserhrone,  Botzen  has  a 
largo  trade,  being  intersected  by  the  roads 
leading  from  Austria,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
land ;  and  since  the  railroad  has  been  fin- 
ished, connecting  it  with  Venice  and  Mi- 
lan by  Yerona,  this  trade  has  largely  in- 
creased. A  strong  dike  of  masonry,  two 
miles  long  and  nearly  twenty-four  feet 
high,  has  been  constructed  to  defend  the 
town  from  the  irruptions  of  the  turbulent 
Telferbach,  which  would  otherwise  often 
overflow  it.  The  principal  streets  are  bor- 
dered with  arcades,  similar  to  those  of 
Padua  and  Berne. 
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Botzeo,  the  nearest  point  of  departure  to 
the  Baths  ofBormio,  noted  for  their  magical 
effects  in  cases  of  gout,  skin  diseases,  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  liver,  the  nerves, 
and  chronic  catarrh.  Dr.  Williams  says 
these  baths  offer  more  advantages  in  point  of 
dryness,  shelter,  and  comfort  than  any  other 
of  the  high  mountain  resorts  in  the  Alps. 
Hotel  is  finely  managed ;  saloons,  reading 
and  billiard  rooms,  and  40  bathing-rooms. 

From  Botten  to  Inntpruch  by  rail  in  6 
hours,  and  from  Botzen  to  Verona  in  C 
hours.  This  is  the  first  rail  communication 
across  tlie  Alps, opened  Aug.,'67,  and  is  one 
of  the  grandest  works  of  modern  engineer- 
ing. Tliis  road  affords  the  most  direct  ccm- 
nmnication  between  Italy  and  Germany. 
*  After  passing  the  small  village  of  Atz- 
txmgj  which  contains  nothing  worthy  of 
note,  we  arrive  at  Klausen^  a  small  town 
with  a  single  street,  which  sldrts  the  bonlu 
of  the  river.  On  a  high  precipice  above 
the  town  stands  the  Convent  ofSeben :  it  is 
of  very  ancient  date,  and  was  originally  a 
Rhsetian  fortress ;  after  that  a  Roman  cas- 
tle. In  the  13th  century  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  archbbhop.  On  the  northern 
tower,  which  is  nearly  600  feet  above  the 
road,  may  be  seen  a  crucifix :  it  marks  the 
spot  where  one  of  the  nuns,  during  the 
Fronch  invasion,  after  having  been  pur- 
sued from  chamber  to  chamber  by  some 
brutal  soldiers,  leaped  from  the  rock,  as 
the  only  means  of  preserving  her  vow  of 
chastity  unbroken.  The  Capuchin  Con- 
vent, outside  the  town,  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  Tyrol :  it  was  founded  by  the  queen 
of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  whose  confessor 
was  a  native  of  Ellausen,  and  on  whose  ac- 
count the  queen  bestowed  much  riches  on 
the  establishment,  such  as  moss  robes  and 
other  church  ornaments,  jewels,  books,  and 
picturos.  In  1797,  during  the  Fronch  war, 
the  women  and  girls  of  the  vicinity  took  a 
very  active  part  in  defending  the  various 
passes  against  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  sent  them  a  letter 
expressing  his  thanks  for  their  timely  as- 
sistance. 

Brizen,  situated  in  a  very  picturesque 
position,  amid  luxuriant  vegetation,  con- 
tains 3500  inhabitants.  The  town  itself  is 
by  no  means  cleanly.  Noiel  Sonne,  It 
was  for  nine  hundred  years  the  capital  of 
an  ecclesiastical  principality,  and  is  still 
the  residence  of  an  arcbbbliop,     I{  was 


united  to  Tyrol  in  1802.  The  principal 
building  is  the  Cathedral^  with  two  high 
towers.  The  interior  is  richly  decorated 
with  marbles ;  was  finished  in  17M.  Ko* 
tice  the  adjoining  cloisters,  with  some  verjr 
ancient  frescoes. 

The  episcopal  palace,  which  lies  soatb- 
west  of  the  town,  and  surrounded  by  an 
immense  garden,  is  a  beautiful  building, 
and  well  worth  a  visit.  Then  are  numer- 
ous convents  in  the  town,  one  of  which  ii 
English. 

Before  arriving  at  Sterzing,  we  pass  one 
of  those  numerous  defiles  so  advantageooi 
to  the  Tyrolese  in  defending  their  coontiy 
against  invasion.  Notice  a  small  chapel 
on  the  roadside,  which  marks  the  spot 
where  the  French  advance  guard,  under 
Joubcrt,  were  defeated.  Near  this  same 
spot,  in  1703,  the  Bavarians,  under  the 
prince  elector,  Max  Emanuel,  were  defeat- 
ed by  the  Tyrolese. 

Sterling,  a  very  pretty  town,  and  for- 
merly very  wealthy,  owing  to  the  rich  sil- 
ver and  copper  mines  which  at  one  time 
existed  hero.  1 1  contains  2200  inhabitants. 
Hotels  Post  and  Krone,  The  parish  chnrch, 
just  outside  the  town,  contains  abundant 
proofs  of  the  wealth  of  the  miners,  and  of 
the  former  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
mines,  however,  are  now  exhausted,  and 
the  town  depends  nearly  altogether  on  the 
through  travel. 

From  Sterzing  we  now  make  the  ascent 
of  the  Bronner,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Eisach.  From  the  summit  of  the  pais 
there  is  little  to  be  seen,  the  road  being 
completely  shut  in  with  high  hills.  No- 
tice, behind  the  inn,  a  small  rushing  stream; 
this  gives  birth  to  the  Eisach.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  is  a  cascade  formed  bj 
the  River  Sill.  After  passing  the  village 
of  SteuMchf  most  of  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1853,  the  route  is  very  beautifiil, 
and  at  SchOnberg  the  scenery  is  consider- 
ed the  finest  in  the  Tyrol.  Innspruck,  in 
the  deep  valley  which  you  now  see  f^ 
the  tops  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
looks  exceedingly  grand. 

From  Innspruck  to  Munich^  via  Kufitem 
and  Rosenheim,  Time,  6  h.  Fare,  1st  class, 
8  fl. ;  2d  class,  5  fl.  30  kr.  At  Kuflf^tein, 
a  powerful  fh)ntier  fortress  between  Tyrol 
and  Bavaria,  baggage  and  passports  are 
examined.  At  Rosenheim  yon  change  ctXi^ 
botli  foT  Munich  and  Yieno^ 
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Salzburg f  the  capital  of  the  Anstrian  prov- 
ince of  that  name,  and  formerly  the  seat  of 
a  sovereign  archbishopric,  h  finely  situated 
on  the  RiverSalza,  which  flows  into  the  Inn. 
Population  19,000.  There  is  not  mnch  in 
the  town  to  detain  the  traveler,  although 
the  situation  is  of  surpassing  beauty.  Hotel 
de  r  Europe,  one  of  the  most  beautifully- 
situated  and  best-kept  bouses  in  Austria. 
Jaque  Heinzlman  is  a  good  commissioner, 
and  may  ht  found  at  tlio  Europe. 

The  Cathedral  is  an  imposing  struc- 
ture, built  in  the  Italian  stylo  of  arch- 
itecture during  the  early  port  of  the  17th 
century.  On  the  right,  as  you  enter,  no- 
tice a  fine  bronze  font  of  tho  13th  ccntur}- ; 
also,  in  front  of  tho  entrance,  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin. 

The  castle,  or  Hohensalzburg,  which 
crowns  the  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  tho 
river,  was  built  in  tho  11th  century,  and 
served,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  both  as  a 
residence  and  strong-hold  for  its  warlike 
bishops.  It  is  now  used  as  a  barrack. 
Some  of  the  rooms,  however,  have  been 
restored  to  their  original  splendor.  Notice 
the  torture  chamber,  where  thousands  of 
Protestants  suffered  on  account  of  their  re 
formed  religion.  The  view  from  MOnchs- 
berffy  the  name  of  the  ridge  of  rock  on 
which  the  castle  is  built,  is  a  most  glorious 
one.  It  was  tunneled  by  the  Archbishop 
Sigismund  in  1767.  The  archbishop  had 
formerly  another  palace  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  called  3firabel;  being  de- 


stroyed by  (ire,  the  emperor  erected  a  mod- 
em building  on  the  site,  and  the  grounds 
havo  been  thrown  open  for  a  public  prom- 
enade. 

Visit  the  collegiate  church  of  St,  Peter 
and  its  cemetery.  Under  the  arcades,  no- 
tice tho  monument,  by  Schwanthaler,  erect- 
ed to  the  Polish  Countess  Lanckoronsko. 
Here,  also,  is  tho  tomb  of  Michael  Hayden, 
brother  of  tlie  great  composer.  Near  tho 
Ho/bruimen  (a  very  beautiful  fountain), 
notice  the  bronzo  gtatue  of  Moaxrty  by 
Schwantlialer.  Jn  erecting  this  monu- 
ment numerous  Koman  mosaics  and  an- 
tiques were  found,  which  may  bo  seen  in 
the  Mu§eum, 

Tho  excursions  in  tho  vicinity  of  Salz- 
burg are  very  numerous.  The  principal  aro 
the  palace  of  Helbnmn:  ^e  water-worlcs 
are  most  curious ;  the  salt  mines  ofHaUem, 
and  that  most  lovely  of  all  excursions,  to 
Berchtesgaden  and  the  Lake  Komgs.  This 
last  excursion  will  require  a  whole  day. 
The  scenery  of  this  lake  is  wonderfully 
grand  and  magnificent,  surrounded  as  it  is 
by  a  wall  of  mountains  rising  nearly  eight 
thousand  feet  on  ever}'  side ;  tho  water  is 
green,  deep,  and  limpid.  Excursionists 
generally  take  a  boat,  which  is  rowed  by 
women,  and  go  as  far  as  St.  Bartholomew^ 
a  hunting-seat  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  in  whose  territory  the  lak^  lies, 
where  travelers  are  fnmisbed  with  refresh- 
ments. Time,  1}  hours ;  each  rower  8G  kr., 
and  l)oat  16  kr. 
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Bavaria  conftUts  of  two  distinct  divisions 
of  territory,  which  cover  an  area  of  29,628 
squaro  miles,  and  contains  five  millioos  of 
population.  The  larger  division  is  bound- 
ed on  the  south  and  east  by  the  German 
provinces  of  Austria ;  on  the  west  by  the 
kmgdom  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  duchy 
of  Baden ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  smaller 
German  states.  The  smaller  portion  is  to 
the  westw'afd  of  the  Rhine,  and  bordering 
on  the  Erench  frontier.  It  has  a  mean  ele- 
vation of  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  two  hundred  miles  long, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide.  The 
greater  portion  of  Bavaria  b  within  the 
basin  of  the  Danube,  which  crosses  the 
country  from  west  to  east,  and  is  watered 
by  that  river  and  its  numerous  affluents. 
The  climate  is  in  general  temperate  and 
salubrious. 

Bavaria  is  particularly  noted  for  the 
good  quality  of  its  beer,  which  is  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  country ;  in  fact, 
its  flavor  is  entirely  different ;  bid  you  mutt 
drink  U  in  Munich.  The  quantity  drunk 
and  brewed  is  incredible.  Allowing  twen- 
ty-five million  gallons  to  be  exported  every 
year,  the  quantity  brewed  would  leave  sev- 
enteen gallons  per  annum  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom. 

The  population  of  Bavaria  does  not  in- 
crease so  rapidly  as  in  other  German  prov- 
inces, principally  owing  to  the  law  regula- 
ting marriages,  which  says  that  "no  mar- 
riage between  people  without  capital  shall 
be  allowed  without  the  permission  of  the 
poor  institutions."  If  any  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor,  '^hose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  a  careful  watch  on  persons  wishing 
to  evade  this  law,  should  be  derelict  in  their 
duty,  tliey  are  answerable  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  families  arising  from  the  union, 
should  they  not  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves. The  law  is  unquestionably  a  good 
one  to  prevent  improvident  unions,  but  on 
the  score  of  morality  it  is  questionable,  as 
in  Munich  half  the  births  are  illegitimate. 
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Munichf  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Isar, 
nearly  1700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  contams  176,088  inhabitants,  including 
a  garrison  of  4000  soldiers.  Its  hotels  (and 
they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in 
Germany)  are  Bayeri$cher  JTo/*  (Bavarian 
Hotel),  Zu  den  Vier  Jakresxeiten  (The  Four 
Seasons).  Jhe  Ba- 

varian is  an  immense  establishment,  situ- 
ated on  Promenaden  Platz,  one  of  the  finest 
positions  in  the  city.  The  rooms  are  all 
large,  spacious,  and  cheap.  American  and 
English  papers  are  kept  in  the  reading- 
room  ;  hot  and  cold  baths  in  the  house ; 
servants  speaking  all  languages ;  and, 
what  is  best,  when  you  know  yon  must  re- 
main at  least  a  week  in  the  city  to  "  do" 
it  well,  having  the  director  doing  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  make  you  oomforta- 
ble.  The  house  is  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  M.  Louis  Waelzel.  The  Four  Sea- 
torn  is  very  finely  situated  in  the  Nen 
Maximilian  Street,  near  the  Place  Max 
Joseph  and  the  Theatre.  This  street  is 
the  ikshiooable  promenade,  and  contains 
the  finest  houses  in  Munich,  and  perhaps 
in  Germany.  It  was  built  at  the  express 
command  of  the  King'  of  Bavaria,  and  is 
now  considered  the  first  promenade  in  or 
around  the  city.  This  spacious  hotel  is 
entirely  new,  and  furnished  in  the  most 
fashionable  s^le.  The  house  has  one  pe- 
culiarity, and  it  would  be  well  if  all  other 
houses  in  Europe  would  adopt  the  plan, 
\nz. :  Your  bill,  in  detail,  is  sent  to  your 
room  every  night ;  not  that  you  should 
pay  it  every  day,  but  every  day  you  can 
remember  what  yon  ordered  during  the 
day,  and  can  correct  the  emit  at  once^ 
should  there  be  one,  which  you  might  not 
be  able  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  week ;  the 
amount  is  carried  forward  every  day.  If 
yon  do  not  care  about  items,  you  need 
only  look  at  the  last  day*s  bill,  which  will 
give  you  the  sum  total.  The  dining  sa- 
loons, coffee,  billiard,  and  smoking  rooms, 
are  very  elegant.  M.  August  Schimon's 
heirs  are  the  proprietors.  The  terms  are 
very  moderate. 
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Munich  is  considered,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe ;  and, 
perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Florence  and 
Madrid,  shines  conspicuooslj  above  all  the 
others  in  regard  to  its  extensive  collections 
ef  works  of  art,  principally  brooght  togeth- 
er under  the  care  of  Ludwig  I.,  late  king 
of  Bavaria,  who,  to  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery, 
removed  here  by  Max  Joseph,  and  the  Man- 
heim  collection,  transferred  to  Munich  by 
the  Elector  Palatine,  added  the  galleries  of 
Nuremberg,  Bamberg,  Augsburg,  Wallen- 
stein,  and  Bois8ex6e.  It  is  also  rich  in  pub- 
lic buildings  of  various  kinds,  and  has  nu- 
merous gardens,  squares,  and  monuments. 
In  this  last  it  shines  most  conspicuous :  the 
genius  of  Schwanthaler,  Stiglmayer,  and 
Miller,  as  well  as  the  great  facilities  for  cast- 
ing monuments  in  bronxe,  has  been  appre- 
ciated in  many  of  the  cities  of  Europe  as  well 
as  America.  In  literature  it  also  stands 
prominent,  and  its  public  library  is,  next 
to  that  of  Paris,  the  largest  in  the  world. 

To  see  Munich  thoroughly,  and  to  save 
time,  one  should  employ  a  valet  de  place. 
In  fact,  without  one  it  is  impossible  to  see 
the  royal  palace — at  least  the  whole  of  it: 
a  good  and  honest  one  may  be  found  in 
Gmrge  Haeckl,  at  the  '*Four  {Seasons." 

Carriage-hire  in  Munich  is  very  reason- 
able. There  are  two  kinds  of  conveyances, 
the  fiacre  and  droschken.  The  fiacres  are 
carriages  with  two  horses,  and  have  seats 
for  four  persons.  This  class  of  carriage 
charges  for  one  or  two  persons  to  and  lirom 
the  railroad  d6p6t,  15  kr. ;  for  three  or  four 
persons,  24  kr.  A  droschken,  for  one  or 
two  persons,  to  or  fh>m  the  d6p6t,  12  kr. 
In  the  dty  or  the  suburbs,  by  the  hour, 
the  following  is  the  tariff:  i  hour,  one  or 
two  persons,  15*  kr. ;  three  or  four  persons, 
24  kr.  }  hour,  one  or  two  persons,  36  kr. ; 
three  or  four  persons,  86  kr.  f  hour,  one 
or  two  persons,  86  kr. ;  three  or  four  per- 
sons, 1  fl.  1  hour,  one  or  two  persons,  48 
kr. ;  three  or  four  persons,  1  fl.  12  kr.  For 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  12  kr.  additional. 

The  droschken  chargjes  by  the  hour,  or 

parts  of  hours,  the  following :  i  hour,  for 

one  or  two  persons,  15  kr. ;  |  hour,  for  one 

or  two  persons,  24  kr. ;  1  hour,  for  one  or 
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two  persons,  42  kr. ;  1}  hour,  1  fl.  12  kr. ; 
2  hours,  1  fl.  86  kr. 

During  the  night  there  is  an  extra 
charge  of  8  kr.  for  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  the  lanterns.  After  10  o'clock  the  fiire 
is  double.  It  is  not  customary,  nor  is  it 
expected  in  Munich,  to  give  pour  boire  to 
the  driver. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  time  at  which 
the  different  sights  of  Munich  may  be  vis- 
ited, as  it  is  continually  being  changed, 
but  it  is  published  in  a  daily  pi^fwr,  the 
Tage$aneeiger,  to  which  we  refer  travelers. 
The  four  most  important  places,  however, 
we  can  give,  viz.,  Die  Reeidene^  or  XogcU 
Palace,  every  day,  at  different  times:  a 
valet  de  place  indispensable.  The  PitM- 
cotkekj  or  Picture-gallery,  every  day  but 
Saturday,  from  9  until  8  in  summer,  and 
from  9  in  winter.  The  New  Pitkicothek  is 
doied  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
and  the  Glyptothek,  or  Sculpture-gallery, 
cpen  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day. The  Library  and  Statue  of  Bavaria 
may  be  visited  every  day. 

The  ReeidenSj  or  Royal  Palace  of  Munich, 
is  divided  into  tliree  parts,  the  AUe  Hesl' 
denZy  or  Old  Besidence ;  the  KeonipsbaUf  or 
New  Besidence;  and  the  FntsaalbaUj  or 
Salle  des  F^tes.  The  Old  Palace  was  fin- 
ished in  1616  by  Maximilian  I. ;  and  when 
the  conqnoror  Gnstavus  Adolphns  entered 
Munich,  he  above  all  admired  this  palaoe, 
and  wished  that  he  could  remove  it  to 
Stockholm  on  wheels !  The  front  of  the 
palace  has  two  handsome  entrances,  dec- 
orated with  statues  of  Wisdom,  Bravery, 
Justice,  and  Temperance,  with  four  bronze 
lions  bearing  shields  with  the  arms  of  Ba- 
varia and  Lorraine.  In  the  centre  niche 
stands  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  patron  saint 
of  Bavaria.  The  Old  Palace  incloses  four 
courts,  viz.,  the  Kaiserhof,  KOchenhof; 
Capellenhof,  and  Brunnenhof.  This  last 
takes  its  name  from  a  handsome  bronze 
fountain,  which  is  ornamented  with  mytho- 
logical divinities— Vulcan,  Neptune,  Juno, 
and  Ceres — ^which  represent  the  four  ele- 
ments, with  groups  of  Tritons  and  aquatic 
animals.  A  bronze  statue  of  Otho  de  Wit- 
telsbach,  the  founder  of  the  present  house 
of  Bavaria,  armed  cap-i^pie,  stands  on  a 
marble  pedestal  on  the  heads  of  rams.  Un- 
der the  arch  through  which  you  pass  in 
going  from  the  Brunnenhof  to  the  Ci^el- 
lenhof,  notice  a  large  black  stone  fiistened 
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by  a  chain,  and  three  large  Bpikea.  driven 
into  the  wall  at  different  heights.  This 
stone  and  these  nails  are  monuments  of  the 
strength  and  agility  of  the  Duke  Christo- 
pher, son  of  Albert  III.,  and  other  Bavarian 
princes,  as  the  description  in  verse  on  the 
wall  testifies.  This  immense  stone,  weigh- 
ing 864  pounds,  the  duke  took  up  and  hurl- 
ed to  a  great  distance.  The  upper  nail 
marks  the  spot  where  his  heel  struck  in 
leaping  fi*om  the  ground  (12  feet) ;  the  sec- 
ond nail,  9j^  feet,  marks  the  spot  touched 
by  Prince  Conrad ;  and  the  thiid  by  Prince 
Philippe.  This  occurred  in  the  3'ear  1490. 
What  degenerate  jumpers  we  are  nowa- 
days! We  now  arrive  at  Grottenhof,  or 
Grotto  Court,  which  was  formerly  ^sed  as 
a  summer  garden,  and  was  ornamented 
with  tropical  plants  and  water-works.  No- 
tice in  the  centre  of  the  garden  a  bronze 
status  of  Perseus,  with  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa. 

After  visiting  the  Antiquarium,  which 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  Egyptian,  Ro- 
man, Greek,  and  German  antiquities,  we 
pass  into  the  Schatzkammer^  or  Treasury. 
Notice  the  genealogical  tree,  and  the  por- 
traits of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
house  of  Wittelsbach.  This  collection  of 
royal  jewels  was  commenced  by  the  Duke 
Albert  V.,  and  enriched  by  his  successors. 
It  is,  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  unalienable. 
It  embraces  an  incredible  amount  of  valu- 
ables and  precious  stones.  Among  the 
diamonds  is  the  great  blue  brilliant  in  the 
ornament  of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleeoe ; 
the  Palatine  pearl,  half  white  and  half 
black ;  the  crowns  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
the  Saint  and  his  Empress  Kunigunda; 
that  of  the  Elector  Frederick  V.,  king  of 
Bohemia,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Prague 
in  1620;  that  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  and 
of  his*  queen  Caroline ;  complete  toilet  sets 
of  the  Empress  Amelie  in  enamel,  and  of 
the  Empress  Josephine  in  lapis-lazuli. 
Notice  the  equestrian  statue  of  St  George 
and  the  Dragon ;  also,  on  the  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  saloon,  a  copy  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan's  monument  at  Rome.  It  was  or- 
dered by  the  Elector  Charles  Theodore, 
and  took  twenty  years  of  Yaladier's  life  to 
finish  it. 

The  Rkh  Chiqtel  (Reiche  Capelle)  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  in  1607,  by  Maxi- 
milian I.,  and  is  most  rich  in  ornaments, 
reUcB,  treasures,  and  precious  stones.    The 
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Annunciation,  placed  above  the  entrance, 
is  by  Peter  Candid.  The  roof  is  gold  and 
blue ;  the  walls  of  Florentine  mosaic ;  the 
floor  of  amethyst,  jasper,  and  marble.  The 
high  altar  is  of  solid  silver,  also  the  side 
altars.  In  ebony  caskets  are  contained 
any  quantity  of  saintly  relics,  such  as 
heads,  hands,  and  toes.  A  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  in  bas-relief,  by  Michael  Ange- 
lo ;  a  snudl  portable  altar,  highly  enam- 
eled, formerly  in  possession  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  which  she  used  during  her  cap« 
tivi^,  and  which  she  carried  to  the  scaf- 
fold. One  of  her  attendants  brought  it  to 
Pope  Leon  XI.,  who  presented  it  to  Maxi- 
milian I.,  elector  of  Bavaria. 

The  KcdserdtniMr^  or  the  apartments  oi 
Charles  Yll.,  are  well  worth  a  visit,  to 
show  in  what  luxury  the  ancient  rulers  of 
Bavaria  lived.  These  rooms  consist  of  a 
reception  saloon,  dining  saloon,  thiooe 
room,  bedroom,  cabinet  of  mirrors,  and 
cabinet  of  miniatures.  They  also  rontain 
some  very  fine  pictures,  and  were  selected 
by  Napoleon  for  his  private  use  when  hern. 
In  the  cAom^re  a  co«ic4«r  examine  with  care 
the  curtains  and  ooveringt  of  the  bed, 
worked  with  goM;  they  cost  800,000  flor- 
ins, and  forty  persons  were  steadOy  en- 
ploy  ed  fifteen  years  in  embroidering  them ! 
The  bed  stands  inside  a  small  indosnie. 
Bonaparte,  while  here,  did  not  sleep  on  the 
bed,  but  used  his  camp-bed,  which  vas  set 
up  for  him  alongside  the  royal  coach,  and 
inside  the  inclosnre.  There  are  several 
other  chambers  connected  with  this  suita 
which  are  not  shown.  The  throne-nM« 
is  now  used  by  the  young  princes  for  a 
billiard  saloon,  and  the  room  adjoining  (not 
shown)  for  a  bowling  saloon.  This  suite 
of  rooms  is  entirely  ignored  by  all  the  £a« 
ropean  guide-books,  for  what  reason  we 
can  not  understand.  We  think  than  the 
most  interesting  rooms  in  the  palace. 

The  FesUaalbau,  or  Salle  des  Fetes, 
fronts  on  the  Hofgarten,  and  is  that  part 
of  the  palace  used  for  the  state  apartments 
and  for  all  court  festivities.  Its  front  is 
800  feet  long,  was  erected  between  the 
years  1832  and  1842,  in  the  Palladian  style, 
after  the  designs  of  L.  von  Klenze,  and  ia 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  the 
I^esent  day.  It  Is  to  be  seen  between  tiie 
hours  of  3  and  4  P.M.  Visitors  generally 
assemble  for  this  purpose  over  the  state 
apothecary's  apartments,  and  are  all  taken 
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through  the  different  rooms  by  the  custo- 
dian at  the  same  time.  The  fee  is  24  kr. 
each  party. 

At  the  left  of  the  Testibule,  as  you  enter, 
are  the  Odys$eu$-Sdley  six  rooms  devoted  to 
representations  and  scenes  fh>m  the  Odys- 
sey of  Homer.  They  are  painted  by  Hil- 
tensberger  in  encaustic,  after  designs  by 
Schwantlialer.  Each  of  the  six  rooms  con- 
tains four  poems,  in  eight  pictures.  One 
of  the  best  is  in  the  first  room,  where  the 
assemblage  of  the  gods  decide  that  Ulysses 
must  leave  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  re- 
turn to  his  native  land. 

The  magniBcent  double  marUe  stair- 
way, wliich  is  reserved  for  fetes  and  court 
aolemnities,  conducts  you  to  the  state  apart- 
ments on  the  first  floor  (second  story). 
Travelers,  however,  are  conducted  through 
an  antechamber  into  the  Ballroom,  which 
is  180  feet  long  by  40  wide.  The  walls  are 
decorated  by  figures  of  dancers  in  relief,  by 
Schwanthaler.  Wo  now  pass  into  two 
saloons  which  are  called  Saloons  o/Beaufy. 
They  are  adorned  with  87  portraits  of  the 
handsomest  females  who  have  lived,  or  still 
live  in  Munich.  They  were  taken  by  Jos. 
Stieler,  court  painter,  by  order  of  the  king. 
The  different  personages  have  occupied 
different  social  positions,  Arom  the  queen 
on  the  throne  to  the  daughter  of  a  bour- 
geoise  of  Munich.  This  collection  is  unique 
of  its  kind,  as  thhrty-six  such  beautiful 
women  were  never  before  seen  at  one  time, 
and  they  are  all  likenesses.  Lola  Montez, 
lately  dead,  was  one  of  the  thirty-six ;  but 
her  likeness  has  lately  been  removed  to 
the  new  Pinacothek,  where,  for  an  extra 
fee,  it  may  be  seen.  The  royal  family 
were  compelled  to  remove  it  on  account  of 
frequent  scurrilous  verses  written  by  Ba- 
varian students  on  the  subject.  The  two 
gems  of  the  collection,  in  our  opinion,  are 
No.  10,  the  Countess  Ir6ne,  of  Arco-Step- 
'perg,  bom  Marquise  of  Pallavicini,  and 
^0.  32,  Guillemetti  Sulzer,  actress  of  the 
court  theatre.  For  the  first  time  these 
beautifal  portraits  have  been  photographed 
by  a  firm  that  has  the  exclusive  privilege 
in  Munich,  and  are  bound  in  book  form, 
under  the  title  of  **  Collection  of  Beau- 
ties"— "  Galerie  de  Trente-six  Portraits  de 
Femme,"  created  by  tho  order  of  his  maj- 
esty, Louis  I.,  of  Bavaria.  They  may  be 
purchased  at  the  *'  Wimmer  Collection." 

The  Hall  o/Bangwi8y  or  ofBaUUs^  com- 


prise fourieen  splendidbattle-scenes,  paint- 
ed by  different  leading  artists,  represent^ 
ing  the  principal  valiant  deeds  of  the  Ba- 
varian army  between  tho  years  1805  and 
1815.  After  repassing  the  Salles  des 
Beautes  and  de  Bal,  we  enter  into  three 
saloons  dedicated  to  the  three  great  epochs 
in  the  history  of  Germany  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  These  rooms  separate  the  Salle 
de  Bal  from  the  Salle  du  Trone.  The 
paintings  are  from  designs  ofJ.de  Schnorr. 
The  first  is  the  Saioon  of  Charlemagne,  com- 
prising six  large  and  twelve  small  pictures, 
illustrating  scenes  in  his  life.  The  six 
principal  are,  1.  Charlemagne  as  a  boy, 
anointed  king  of  the  Franks,  in  754,  by 
Pope  Stephen  II.,  in  presence  of  hte  fkther 
Pepin ;  2.  Hb  victory  over  Desiderius  at 
Pavia;  8.  His  victory  over  the  Saxons ;  4. 
Propagating  Christianity  among  the  van- 
quished ;  5.  The  Council  of  Frankfort-on- 
Main;  6.  He  is  crowned  emperor  at  Rome 
by  Pope  Leo  III.  The  twelve  smaller  pic- 
tures represent  the  events  that  would  nat- 
urally take  place  between  the  incidents 
detailed  in  the  large  pictures. 

Saloon  of  Frederick  Barbaro$$a, — ^There 
are  six  la^ge  pictures  and  several  small 
frescoes.  The  larger  are  generally  by  J. 
de  Schnorr.  1.  Frederick  Hohenstaufen 
(Barbarossa)  elected  Emperor  of  Gremiany ; 
2.  His  entrance  into  Milan  as  conqueror ; 
8.  He  concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Venice 
with  Pope  Alexander  III. ;  4.  He  gives  a 
grand  public  festival  at  Mayence  in  1185 ; 
5.  The  battle  of  Inconium ;  6.  His  death  in 
the  river  near  Seleucia. 

Saloon  of  Rudolph  of  HapAurg,  founder 
of  the  present  bouse  of  Austria.  The  four 
principal  pictures  represent,  1.  Rudolph 
gives  his  horse  to  a  priest  for  the  piupose 
of  carrying  some  water  to  administer  the 
Holy  ^acrament  to  a  dying  person ;  2.  He 
learns  that  he  is  elected  Emperor  of  Ger> 
many ;  8.  He  defeats  Ottocar,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, who  refused  to  recognize  his  elec- 
tion ;  4.  He  destroys  the  castles  of  the  rob- 
ber knights  and  establishes  public  peace. 
Notice  the  frieze  in  this  saloon:  it  was 
executed  by  Schnorr.  This  suite  of  rooms 
has  a  suitable  termination  in  the  SaBs  du 
Tr^,  or  throne-room,  which  is  considered 
the  verj'  perfection  of  architectural  beau- 
ty, and  richness  and  delicacy  of  ornament. 
The  decorations  are  gold  on  a  white  ground. 
The  gallery  is  supported  by  twenty  Co- 
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rinthian  marble  columns,  between  which 
stand  twelve  colossal  bronze  statnes,  rich- 
ly gilded.  They  were  modeled  by  Schwan- 
thaler,  cast  by  Stiglmayer,  and  represent 
different  princes  of  the  house  of  Bavaria, 
commencing  with  Otho  the  Illustrions, 
count  palatme  of  the  Rhine  in  1253,  and 
ending  with  Charles  XII.,,  king  of  Sweden. 

The  KdnigAau^  or  New  Palace,  fhinting 
on  Max  Joseph*fl  Square,  was  completed  in 
1835  by  King  Louis,  froiii  designs  by 
Klenze :  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  Pitti 
Pklace  at  Florence.  Its  interior  is  most 
magnificently  finished.  Only  the  ground 
floor  is  at  present  shown  to  strangers,  the 
royal  family  occupying  the  other  floors. 
The  apartments  of  the  king  are  ornament- 
ed with  representations  of  paintings  in  en- 
caustic, the  subjects  taken  from  the  Greek 
poets,  and  those  of  the  queen  from  scenes 
of  the  German  poets.  The  suite  of  rooms 
which  are  shown  illustrate  the  Niebelun- 
genlied,  one  of  the  great  poems  of  Ger- 
many :  the  frescoes,  which  are  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, are  by  Schnorr.  The  first,  or  ante- 
room, gives  a  view  of  all  the  characters 
represented  in  the  tragedy.  Over  the  door, 
the  supposed  author  of  the  poem,  between 
Narrative  and  Tradition,  the  two  sources 
of  his  poetry.  At  the  right  we  see  Sieg- 
fried and  Chriemhild :  farther  to  the  right, 
Hagen,yolker.  To  the  left  King  Gnnther 
and  Brunhilde.  At  the  same  side,  but 
higher  up,  Aberich,  guardian  of  the  treas- 
ure of  the  Niebelung,  and  Eckwardt,  mes- 
senger of  Chriemhild.  On  the  third  wall 
King  Etzel  and  his  faithful  Rudiger,  Die- 
trich of  Berne,  and  the  aged  Master  Hilde- 
brande.  The  arch  over  the  window  con- 
tains the  mermaids  who  predict  to  Hagen, 
the  murderer  of  Siegfried,  his  defeat  at 
Vienna.  Farther  on,  to  the  right  of  Etzel, 
are  the  parents  of  Siegfried,  King  Sieg- 
mund  and  Sieglinde.  Then  the  Queen 
Ute,  mother  of  Gunther,  with  her  two 
younger  sons.  Gemot  and  Gieselher.  The 
$econd  is  the  Bridal  Chamber,  containing 
the  principal  episodes  in  the  life  of  Sieg- 
fried. On  the  wall  facing  the  window,  his 
return  to  the  castle  of  King  Gunther  at 
Worms.  The  large  frescoes  are,  his  re- 
turn from  the  Saxon  war ;  the  arrival  of 
Brunhilde  at  Worms ;  the  marriage  of 
Chriemhild  and  Siegfried,  by  which  the 
mysteries  of  the  poem  are  unraveled. 

The  Chamber  of  Treachery.— On  the  ceil- 
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ing  Chriemhlld*8  Dream :  her  lalcon  de- 
voured by  two  eagles,  and  the  Niebelungs* 
treasure  guarded  by  gnomes.  Above  the 
doors — ^1.  ChriemhUd  points  oat  to  Hagen 
the  spot  where  Siegfried  is  vulnerable,  for 
the  purpose  of  better  protecting  him ;  2. 
The  departure  of  Siegfried  for  the  chase ; 
3.  Sigismnnde  apprised  of  the  death  of  his 
son,  Siegfried ;  4.  Hagen  throws  into  the 
Rhine  the  treasure  of  the  Niebelungs.  The 
four  large  pictures  represent — ^1.  The  quar- 
rel of  the  two  queens,  ChriemhUd  and  Brun- 
hilde, at  the  door  of  the  Monster ;  2.  The 
murder  of  Siegfried  by  Hagen  at  the  brook ; 
3.  Chriemhild,  in  going  to  the  church,  dis- 
covers the  dead  body  of  Siegfried  before 
the  door;  4.  She  recognizes  that  Hagen  is 
the  murderer  of  her  husband,  because  at 
his  entrance  the  wounds  bleed  afresh. 

Thi  Chamber  of  Revenge  represents  the 
extermination  of  this  heroic  race,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bloody  revenge  of  Chriem- 
hild. The  mermaids  are  again  represent- 
ed on  the  ceiling,  which  contains  a  fulfill- 
ment of  their  prophecy.  The  principal 
pictures  are,  Chriemhild  reproaches  Ha- 
gen with  his  treason ;  combat  on  the  lad- 
der during  the  burning  of  the  palace ;  Die- 
trich overcomes  Hagen ;  Chriemhild  kills 
Hagen,  and  is  at  last  slain  by  Hildebrande. 

The  fifth  and  last  chamber  is  that  of 
Lamentatwru,  which  represents  the  surviv- 
ing actors  in  the  drama  mourning  over  the 
events,  and  relating  them  to  the  Bishop  of 
Passan.  This  closes  our  description  of  om 
of  the  most  interesting  palaces  in  Europe. 

The  Aroades  of  the  Hofgarten^  or  garden 
of  the  Court,  which  are  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Residenz,  are  considered 
one  of  the  sights  of  Munich.  The  park  or 
garden  was  laid  out  by  Maximilian  I.  in 
1614,  but  is  much  changed  since  that  time ; 
whereas  in  former  times  it  contained  128 
fountains,  it  now  contains  but  four.  In 
the  centre  of  the  park  is  a  building  called 
the  Temple  of  the  Fountain,  surmounted 
with  a  statue  of  Bavaria  in  bronze.  Th« 
principal  ornaments  of  the  garden,  how- 
ever, are  the  frescoes  of  the  arcades,  ano 
the  bazars,  collections  of  works  of  art,  cafi^ 
shops,  dining  and  supper  rooms,  which  bor« 
der  its  margin.  During  the  summer  months 
the  military  band  plays  certain  days  in  the 
week,  when,  if  the  day  be  lovely,  all  the 
world  turns  out.  The  historical  frescoes 
are  twelve  in  number,  and  represent  the^ 
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most  important  events  in  tho  history  of  the 
reign  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach.  There 
are  also  twenty-ei^ht  landscape  firescoes, 
painted  by  RottmaUf  which  represent  scenes 
in  Italy  and  the  island  of  Sicily,  -with  po- 
etical inscriptions  explanatory  of  the  sub- 
jects, written  by  his  mi^esty  King  Louis. 
Notice  here  the  united  collection  on  the 
north  side  of  the  garden :  it  consists  of 
Chinese,  Egyptian,  Roman,  and  Indian  an- 
tiquities, which  well  deserre  a  visit. 

Tlit  Pinacolhek,  or  Picture-gallery  (open 
every  day  in  the  week  except  •Saturday), 
was  erected  between  the  years  1826  and 
18S0,  by  L.  de  Klenze.  It  is  an  immense 
building,  in  the  style  of  a  Roman  palace, 
and  from  every  iK>int  of  view  has  a  truly 
appropriate  and  magnificent  appearance. 
The  principal  fa9ade  is  ornamented  with  24 
statues  of  the  most  celebrated  painters, 
modeled  by  Schwanthaler. 

The  galieiy  of  paintings  occupies  the  first 
floor  after  ascending  firom  the  vestibule, 
which  is  supported  by  four  Ionic  columns. 
The  gallery  founded  by  Maximilian  I.,  ang^ 
mented  by  the  King  Maximilian  Joseph, 
and  enriched  with  important  acquisitions 
by  the  King  Louis  (1827),  is  actually  one 
of  the  finest  galleries  of  Europe.  In  nine 
halls  and  twenty-three  cabinets  are  found 
nearly  thirteen  hundred  paintings. 

J/aa  of  the  /VwiMferr.— The  walls  are 
hung  wiUi  the  portraits  of  the  sovereigns 
who  have  contributed  most  largely  to  the 
formation  of  the  gallery,  vis.,  the  elect- 
ors IfaximUian  I.,  Max.  Emanuel,  Johann 
Wilhelm,  founder  of  the  Dusseldorf  Gal- 
lery ;  Karl  Theodore,  of  the  Palatinate ; 
and  the  kings  Maximilian,  Joseph  I.,  and 
Ludwig  I. 

Finl  Hall, — ^This  contains  the  paintings 
of  the  ancient  upper  German  school,  firom 
the  time  of  its  foundation  to  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  The  most  important 
are  the  following :  Albert  DOrer— The  like- 
ness of  an  armed  Cavalier  (1),  the  Nativity 
of  Christ  (78),  Burial  of  Christ  (66);  De- 
scent  i^m  the  Cross  (84),  by  Michael 
Wohlgemuth ;  tiie  Adulteress  before  Christ 
(56),  portrait  of  the  Count  Fngger  (62),  St 
Peter  and  St.  John  (71),  St.  Paul  and  St 
Mark  (7C),  Jesus  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(5),  by  John  Holbein  the  elder. 

Second  Hall. — ^The  paintings  contained 
in  this  apartment  are  mostly  from  the  old, 
the  rest  from  the  later  German  school.    A 


portrait  of  Man  (77),  by  Holbein  the  youn- 
ger; the  Misers  (95);  Venus  and  Cupid 
(97) ;  Saint  Dominico  receiving  tho  rotary 
from  the  Holy  Virgin  (100),  by  Loth ;  the 
Month  of  May  (116),  by  Sandrart;  the 
Month  of  June  (117) ;  the  Archangel  Ga- 
briel with  a  boy  (118);  tho  Holy  Virgin 
with  the  infant  Jesus  is  seated  on  a  throne, 
St.  Rosalie  on  one  side,  and  St  Dominico 
on  the  other  (119) ;  portrait  of  the  celebra- 
ted mathematician,  John  Noudorfer,  who, 
sitting  on  a  table,  is  instructing  his  son 
(120);  Lazarus  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham, 
and  the  rich  man  in  the  flames  of  Hell 
(149) ;  a  Money-changer  (80),  by  Qulnten 
Matsys. 

Third  ^aff.->This  contams  pictures  of 
the  NeUierland  school  to  the  end  of  the 
17th  century:  Resurrection  of  Lazarus 
(187)  •  portrait  of  the  organist,  Henry  Li- 
berti,  of  Antwerp  (193) ;  Stag  Hunt  (208) ; 
portrait  of  the  Elector  John  GnUlaume  on 
horseback;  Abraham  (228) ;  Christ  taking 
leave  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (84). 

Fourth  HalL — ^This  contains  ninety-flve 
paintings,  all  by  Rubens.  The  gems  are. 
No.  249,  Reconciliation  of  the  Sabines  with 
the  Romans ;  250,  portrait  of  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, infknta  of  Spain,  and  brother  of  King 
Philip  IV. ;  256,  portrait  of  the  artist,  with 
that  of  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Brants ; 
269,  the  Massacre  of  the  Holy  Innocents ; 
258,  the  celebrated  large  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  20  by  14  feet ;  260,  portrait  of 
Helen  Forman,  Rubens*s  second  wife ;  278, 
Susanna  at  the  Bath;  274,  a  Wild4x>ar 
Chase:  the  animals  are  painted  by  Sny- 
ders ;  287,  Rubens  in  his  garden  at  Ant- 
werp, with  his  wife  and  son;  289,  the 
Nymphs  of  Diana  asleep  in  the  forest 

Fijflh  ^o//.— -This  saloon  contains  the 
gems  of  the  Dutch  school,  and  many  por- 
traits .of  distinguished  beauty  by  Rem- 
brandt, viz.,  829,  335,  848,  and  849.  No. 
844^  Cimon  in  Prison,  his  daughter  nour- 
ishing him,  by  Honthorst ;  810,  an  Angel 
delivering  St  Peter  firom  Prison,  by  the 
same  arUst ;  817,  a  Wild-boar  Hunt,  by 
Snyders ;  831,  portrait  of  Van  Dyck's  wife, 
by  himself;  842,  the  Prodigal  Son  at  table 
with  Courtesans. 

Sixth  Hall. — This  saloon  contains  soma 
gems  by  Murillo,  Nos.348,  849,  357,  858. 
These  are  unsurpassed  delineations  of  beg- 
gar children.  Notice  the  old  woman  ex- 
amining the  boy's  head,  not  a  very  tempt- 
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ing  occupation,  No.  876.  No,  892  is  the 
portrait  of  Mme.  de  la  Valliire  as  St.  Bfad- 
eleine.  89G,  Snnset  at  Rome,  by  Horace 
Vemet  407,  Sunrise,  by  Claude  Lorraine. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  gems  by  this 
artist  in  this  saloon,  as  well  as  by  Joseph 
Vemet  and  Poossin.  420,  SU  John  in  the 
island  of  Patmos. 

Saloons  7, 8,  and  9  contain  the  gems  of 
the  Italian  schooL  In  No.  7  we  would 
particularly  notice  469,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
with  the  Savior  and  two  saints,  by  Cot- 
reggio ;  421,  the  Crowning  of  Christ,  by 
Guercino;  471,  the  Penitent  Magdalen,  by 
Carlo  Dolce ;  477,  the  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents, by  Carraccto. 

In  the  eighth  saloon  there  are  several 
gems  by  Paul  Veronese :  485,  his  Holy 
Family,  and  487,  his  Death  of  Cleopatra ; 
618,  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  by  the 
same;  522,  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  by 
Domenichino,  a  splendid  composition ;  527, 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Guido, 
proved  beyond  a  doubt :  soma  oritics,  to  es- 
tablish a  reputation  by  questioning  every 
picture^s  identity,  pretend  to  doubt  it ;  582, 
Christ  crowned  with  Thorns,  by  Caravag- 
gio. 

The  ninth  saloon  contains  some  glorious 
pictures,  including  three  by  Raphael,  the 
largest,  584,  a  Hdfy  Family ;  584,  the  same 
subject,  similar  to  the  Madonna  della  Seg- 
gioUi  at  Florence;  and  581,  his  Portrait. 
546,  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  538,  the  Dead 
Christ  on  the  knees  of  the  Virgin;  575 
represents  the  Holy  Virgin  worshiping  the 
child  Jesuf . 

The  CabineU,— The  first  six  of  these  cab- 
inets embrace  the  schools  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  The  first  and  second  contain  fine 
works  by  Wilhelm  von  Cologne  and  Israel 
van  Mekenen.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
cabinets  are  the  works  of  Johann  von  Eyck, 
Johann  Hemliog,  and  Schoreel.  In  the 
sixth  are  found  several  small  paintings  by 
Hemskerk,  as  96,  a  Crucifixion,  and  105, 
John  in  the  WOdemess.  The  seventh  cab- 
inet contains  the  paintings  from  the  Upper 
German  school :  120,  portrait  of  Osindd 
Kreb,  by  DQrer ;  142,  the  Holy  Virgin ; 
128,  portrait  of  DOrer's  Father  at  seventy 
years  of  age ;  150,  portrait  of  the  Princess 
Marie  Jacqueline  of  Baden,  wife  of  Duke 
William  IV.  In  the  eighth  cabinet  are 
some  handsome  paintings  of  the  Nether- 
land  school :  158,  Mater  Dolorosa,  by  DO- 1 
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rer;  161,  the  Dying  Virgin,  by  Ditrer; 
169,  Victory  of  Alexander  the  Great  over 
Darius  in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  by  Altdorfer ; 
175  and  187  are  handsome  pictures  of  an 
old  man  and  an  old  woman,  by  Denner. 
The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cabinets 
contain,  for  the  moet  part,  the  works  of 
Teniers,  Veen,  Rembrandt,  and  Brouwer. 
In  the  twelfth  cabinet  are  found  thirty-nine 
paintings  by  Rubens,  mostly  taken  from 
the  life  of  Mary  de*  M«dicis.  In  the  thir- 
teenth cabinet  are  found  several  paintings 
by  Anton  van  D}'ck.  867,  a  Gothic  Churc^ 
by  Vliet ;  874  and  875,  Landscapes,  by  K». 
bel  and  Wynants;  859,  a  Servant-maid, 
by  Gerard  Dow.  The  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth cabinets  contain  some  very  hand- 
some paintings  of  the  Netherland  school. 
The  ^xteenth  cabinet  contains  onfy  the 
works  of  Adrian  van  der  WeHT.  Most  of 
them  are  taken  from  the  life  and  sufferings 
of  Christ,  besides  some  portraits  of  the 
Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Johann  Wilhelm, 
and  the  electress.  477,  Abraham  and  Ha- 
gar.  The  seveententh  cabinet — 506  and  512 
represent  two  landscapes,  by  Pdlemburg; 
528,  a  Knife-grinder,  by  Weenix. 

The  eighteenth  cabinet  contains  some 
very  fine  mosaics  and  i^sco  paintings.  In 
the  nineteenth  cabinet  are  found  only  a 
few  paintings,  from  the  Italian  and  Bjzta^ 
tine  schools,  by  Masaccio,  Giotto,  Pteano, 
and  Cimabue.  The  twentieth,  twenty- 
first,  and  twentyrsecond  <H>ntain  some  very 
fine  works  of  the  Italian  school ;  but  those 
of  the  twenty-third  are  of  an  inferior  kind. 

The  Cabmet  bf  Capper^pkac-^TldB  cahU 
net,  which  was  founded  by  Karl  Theodore, 
and  enlarged  by  Maximilian  Joseph,  occu- 
pies the  first  fioor  of  the  Pinacothek.  The 
whole  collectioo,  which  embraces  some  of 
the  finest  and  rarest  works  of  the  best  mas- 
ters, from  the  earliest  date  to  the  present 
day,  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  schools, 
which  are  explained  by  a  catalogue  con- 
tained in  the  establishment.  It  is  open 
every  day  in  the  week  except  Satorday. 

The  Cabinet  of  DesMTrw.— This  cabinet 
contains  about  nine  thousand  of  the  origi- 
nal designs  of  Raphael,  Correggio,  Michael 
Angelo,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Giulio  Romano^ 
Mantegna,  Holbetn,  Albert  DOrer,  Rem- 
brandt, and  others.  Lately,  this  collection 
has  been  enriched  by  some  works  of  Mau- 
rice Kngendas,  drawn  by  him  during  his 
travels  through  South  America. 
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The  Cabinet  of  Grecian  and  Etnuctm 
Vcuet.-^ThUa  rich  collection,  formed  bj 
King  Louis,  occapiea  five  saloons.  The 
modern  paintings  which  adorn  these  walls 
were  copied  from  ancient  drawings  found 
in  the  Etmscan  tombs  :•  they  represent  fa- 
neral  rites,  marriages,  and  festlyals.  The 
most  part  of  the  vases  of  terra-cotta  were 
found  in  Sicily  and  Greece :  tiiey  date  from 
the  6th  century  bef>re  Glirist.  They  are 
composed  of  ftaneral  vases,  destined  only 
for  solemn  ceremonies  and  for  graves; 
gymnio  vases,  given  as  imzes  in  public 
games ;  and  nnpdal  vases,  given  as  wed- 
ding presents.  Their  species  are  very  di- 
verified. 

The  New  PmacotMek,  which  is  intended 
to  receive  the  pictures  of  modem  painters : 
St  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  62  rooms. 
The  exterior  walls  are  decorated  with  co- 
lossal frescoes  by  Nilson,  from  designs  by 
Kaulbach.  As  you  enter  the  building,  no- 
tice the  colossal  model  of  Bavaria  standing 
on  the  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  four  lions. 
Tills  woric,  in  bronze,  decorates  the  Gate 
of  Victory  in  Ludwig*s-strasse.  On  the 
ground  floor  may  be  seen  a  fine  collection 
of  paintings  on  porcelain,  which  comprise 
many  of  the  gems  of  the  Old  Pinacotliek. 
Here  is  also  seen  tlie  portrait  of  Lola  Mon- 
tez,  removed  from  tlie  gallery  of  beauties. 
In  the  first  saloon  notice  the  large  portrait 
of  Ludwig  I.,  by  Kaulbach.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  is  placed  a  large  malachite 
vase,  a  present  firom  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
of  Russia;  idso  a  table  of  porphyry,  con- 
taining vases  of  the  same  marble,  presented 
by  Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden.  Room  No. 
2  contains  SclK)m*s  great  picture  of  the 
**  Deluge,"  which  he  left  unfinished.  This, 
with  Kanlbach's  **  Destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lexDy"  are  considered  the  gems  of  the  gal- 
lery. No.  4  contains  Piloty 's  great  painting 
of  the  astronomer  Seni  near  the  dead  body 
of  WaUenstein,  and  Achenbach's  Tempest 
at  Sea.  No.  6  contains  Rottman's  2a  Gre- 
cian landscapes,  painted  on  the  walls  in  en- 
caustic In  additlott  to  these  six  large 
saloons,  there  are  six  small,  and  fourteen 
cabinets.  No.  8  of  the  small  saloons  is  well 
worth  particular  attention;  the  walls  are 
painted  by  Kaulbach,  and  from  these  paint- 
ings Nilson  took  the  designs  for  the  large 
frescoes  which  adorn  the  outside  of  tlie 
building^  The  subjects  are — ^No.  82.  King 
Ludwig  surrounded  by  Artists  and  Savans ; 


88.  The  Artists  of  modem  Rome ;  Artists 
receiving  the  Orders  of  the  King ;  the  Com- 
bat against  Bad  Taste ;  the  Artists  execu- 
ting the  Ideas  of  the  King ;  a  F^te  of  the 
Arts,  in  which  they  crown  the  statue  of  the 
King;  the  allegorical  fig^ures  of  Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture,  and  Bronze  Casting; 
Painting  in  Fresco,  Painting  on  Glass,  and 
Painting  on  Porcelain;  the  Manufacture 
of  Glass  Painting;  the  Royal  Foundery  in 
full  operation ;  Presentation  of  the  Artists* 
Album  to  the  King.  Between  the  win- 
dows, on  the  north  side,  are  colossal  por- 
traits of  fourteen  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
modem  times,  viz.,  Schnudolph,  Kaulbach, 
Schom,  Schwanthaler,  Zubland,  Rottman, 
Hess,  Schnorr,  Gaertner,  P.  Hess,  OhlmQl- 
ler,  Cornelius,  Klenz,  and  Thorwaldsen. 

GUfpUrikeh,  or  Sculpture-gallery,  opened 
in  1880  by  King  Ludwig.  Open  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  8  to  12, 
and  from  2  to  4.  This  building  is  in  the 
Ionic  order,  and  is  one  of  the  most  chaste 
and  beautifkil  buildings  in  Munich.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  handsomely  laid-out  gar- 
den. The  firont  is  ornamented  vrith  sculp- 
ture, corresponding  with  the  Greek  style, 
that  is,  niches  instead  of  windows,  in  which 
stand,  on  the  firont,  the  statues  of  Vulcan, 
Phidias,  Prometheus,  Pericles,  Hadrian, 
and  Dsedalus.  In  the  niches  on  the  east 
side  were  placed,  in  1857,  the  statue  of  Ca- 
nova,  with  the  bust  of  Paris,  by  Thorwald- 
sen ;  Ranch,  with  a  statuette  of  the  King 
Maximilian  Joseph,  by  Tenerani;  and  in 
the  year  1869,  Schwanthaler,  with  the  stat- 
uette of  Bavaria ;  and  of  Gibson,  by  Brug- 
ger .  The  paintings  and  decorations  of  the 
interior  are  most  exquisite.  The  sculp« 
tures  are  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
oommencing  with  Egypt,  the  cradle  of 
sculpture,  and  the  basis  of  the  Grecian  art, 
which  was  brought  to  such  a  high  state  of 
perfection  in  Italy  about  the  time  of  Prex-> 
iteles.  The  collection  occupies  12  rooms ; 
each  room  is  devoted  to  a  particular  epoch 
in  the  art,  and  is  ornamented  in  keeping 
with  its  contents.  The  floors  are  of  mar« 
ble,  the  ceilings  richly  frescoed,  and  the 
walls  are  painted  with  variegated  colors,  in 
imitation  of  marble.  Room  No.  1  contains 
Egyptian  antiquities ;  2,  Greek  and  Etrus^ 
can ;  8,  the  valuable  marbles  firom  the  Tem- 
ple Jupiter  Panhellenius,  ^gina:  they  are 
considered  the  most  valuable  sculptures 
of  ancient  art  that  have  reached  us ;  4,  tjie 
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Hall  of  Apollo,  oontaining  worics  of  the 
school  of  Phidias:  this  room  takes  its  name 
from  the  principal  figure  which  occopies  a 
place  in  it,  "the  Apollo  CetharoBdos/*  or 
Apollo  of  the  Harp,  formerly  named  the 
Barberini  Muse,  and  is  an  exquisite  piece 
of  sculpture ;  No.  5,  the  Hall  of  Bacchus, 
contains  the  Barberini  Faun,  or  **  Sleeping 
Satyr :"  it  b  considered  from  the  chisel  of 
either  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  and  was  found 
in  the  ditch  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at 
Rome,  supposed  to  have  been  hurled  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  by  the  Greeks  when  de- 
fending themselves  against  the  Goths ;  the 
6th,  or  Hall  of  the  Sons  of  Niobe:  the  most 
attractive  figure  in  the  room  is  that  of  the 
kneeling  Niobe,  which,  although  armless 
and  headless,  speaks  with  a  most  remark* 
able  truthfulness  to  life. 

Nos.  7  and  8  do  not  contain  any  sculp- 
ture, but  they  are  ornamented  with  fres- 
coes by  Cornelius  and  his  pupils,  illustra- 
ting the  destruction  of  Troy  by  Homer. 
No.  7,  the  Hall  of  the  Gods,  which  repre- 
sents the  three  kingdoms  of  the  Ancient 
Mythology,  viz.,  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Nep- 
tune. The  Trojan  Hall  (No.  8)  is  separa- 
ted from  the  last  by  a  small  vestibule, 
which  contains  some  glorious  frescoes :  no- 
tice Prometheus,  having  formed  man,  Mi- 
nerva gives  him  Ufe.  The  principal  frescoes 
represent  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Trojan  war.  No.  9,  the  Hall  of  the  Heroes : 
notice  here  the  statue  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  No.  157.  Hall  of  the  Romans  (No. 
10)  is  the  largest  and  most  splendid  in  the 
Glyptothek,  and  is  filled  with  gems  of  Ro- 
man art,  sarcophagi,  altars,  busts,  and  re- 
liefs. No.  11,  Hall  of  Colored  Sculpture : 
notice  the  bronze  statue  of  Proserpine,  the 
black  and  white  marble  statajB  of  Ceres. 
No.  12,  the  Modem  Hall,  containing  works 
of  the  present  day.  In  the  centre  of  this 
room  stands  Thorwaldsen*s  statue  of  Ado- 
nis ;  Venus  and  Paris,  by  Canova ;  Louis 
I.,  king  of  Bavaria,  by  Thorwaldsen ;  and 
numerous  other  gems  by  modem  artists. 

A  catalogue  is  for  sale,  and  will  be  found 
very  serviceable. 

Propykun. — ^This  chaste,  substantial,  and 
elegant  stracture  is  just  finished  (1863). 
It  occupies  the  northwest  aide  of  the  square 
on  which  stands  the  6l3rptotbek  and  AvM' 
tteOunffagebaudef  or  Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 
It  is  buik  after  the  Doric  order  of  architec- 
ture, that  the  three  buildings  in  the  square 
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may  represent  severally  the  three  Gredan 
orders— -Corinthian,  Doric,  and  Ionic.  The 
Propylaen  is  a  triple  archway,  which  leads 
to  the  Nymphenburg^  a  royal  summer  res- 
idence. The  modeb  of  the  relief  in  tha 
frieze  were  executed  by  Schwanthaler  be- 
fore his  death;  the  marble  is  by  his  cons- 
in,  X.  Schwanthaler.  This  splendid  com- 
position is  considered  the  late  artist's  mss- 
terpieoe.  The  side  toward  the  country 
represents,  first,  the  centre  figure,  Victori- 
ous Helas;  on  the  right  and  left  appear 
figures  of  Victorious,  with  trophies  of  both 
land  and  sea :  farther  to  the  right,  groups 
of  combatants  and  vanquished  warriors; 
a  priest ;  a  wife  rescuing  her  child  from  a 
barbarian;  a  colossal  goddess.  On  the 
left,  a  young  hero  avenging  the  loss  of  his 
wife ;  a  dying  chieftain ;  a  youth  rowing 
a  boat ;  a  fire-god  setting  ships  on  fire,  etc 
On  the  side  toward  the  city  we  see,  in  tlie 
centre,  Otho,  late  king  of  Greece  (who  is  a 
Bavarian  prince),  surrounded  by^gures 
of  warriors,  of  Peace,  Religion,  Science, 
Poetry,  tradesmen,  and  agriculturists.  The 
original  models  may  be  seen  at  the  aUlitr 
of  X.  Schwanthaler.  There  are  several  pri- 
vate collections  of  pictures  in  Munich  wdl 
deserving  notice.  The  roost  valuable  is 
that  of  Uie  late  Duke  of  Leuchtenbeig's 
(Eug^e  Beauhamais),  open  every  Thus- 
day  from  10  tin  1.  In  the  (M  Pietun- 
ffcdlety  is  deposited  the  united  collection  of 
antiquities ;  and  the  University,  formeriy 
the  Jesuits'  College,  contains  idl  the  spec- 
imens of  coins  and  medals,  and  Mnseimi  of 
Natural  History.  The  fossil  collectioD, 
situated  on  the  ground  floor,  is  very  fine. 

Wimmer  ^  Co:*  ColUction  o/Fme  Arts, 
No.  8  Briennerstrasse,  the  largest  estab- 
lishment of  works  of  art  not  only  in  Mu- 
nich, but  in  Germany.  The  gallery  of 
art  consists  of  different  branches:  ei|^ 
rooms  with  modem  paintings  by  the  best 
Munich  artists.  A  large  and  handsome 
gallery  especially  for  paintings  in  porce- 
lain, containing  over  two  hundred  of  the 
finest  copies  firom  celebrated  paintings  in 
the  European  galleries. 

As  Munich  is  the  most  celebrated  city  in 
Europe  for  its  paintings  on  porcelain,  so  is 
the  Wimmer  collection  the  most  celebiB- 
ted,  not  only  for  the  number  of  its  paint- 
ings, but  for  their  beauty  and  nnooeunon 
size  of  plates.  These  paintiugs  received 
the  medid  at  the  last  London  Iniematiottal 
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Exhibition.  Other  saloons  are  devoted  to 
a  large  collection  of  first-rate  copies  in  oil 
of  the  best  pictures  in  the  Munich  galleries. 
This  galleiy  extends  over  6000  square  feet. 

The  department  for  paintings  on  glass 
contains  a  number  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  this  beautiful  kind  of  art,  for  which  Mu- 
nich is  so  famous.  All  kinds  of  engrav- 
ings, photographs,  the  very  perfection  of 
the  art,  are  to  be  seen  here  in  large  va- 
riety. 

This  exhibition,  containing  all  branches 
of  fine  arts,  with  the  exception  of  sculp- 
ture, is  decidedly  deserving  of  a  visit  from 
e\'ei3'  traveler  in  Europe;  and  to  it  the 
fine  galleries  of  our  Stewarts,  Lennoxes, 
Aspinwalls,  Belmonts,  and  other  leading 
citizens  and  patrons  of  the  fine  arts,  are  in- 
debted for  many  of  their  gems. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
Munich  is  at  the  head  of  all  cities  in  the 
world  for  photography.  Such,  neverthe- 
less, is  the  fact.  All  branches  of  the  arts, 
however,  are  carried  to  a  greater  state  of 
perfection  hero  than  elsewhere ;  and  the 
photographs  of  Munich  are  as  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  photographs  of  Paris,  as 
those  of  New  York  are  to  those  of  Lon- 
don. The  great  establishment  of  Munich 
is  that  of  Franz  Hanfistengl,  No.  4  B  Maxi- 
rolliansstraase.  He  has  on  exhibition  some 
phot(^^phic  copies  of  the  celebrated  worlcs 
of  Dresden  and  Munich.  His  work  repre- 
sents the  very  highest  perfection  of  the 
art,  being  mostly  by  a  new  process  called 
chromophotography,  which  combines  the 
most  exact  likeness  with  the  softness  and 
ffnish  of  the  most  exquisite  ivory  minia- 
ture, and  the  plastic  roundness  of  an  oil 
painting.  Mr.  Hanfstsengl  possesses  the 
privilege  of  taking  photographic  copies  of 
the  pictures  in  the  Munich  galleries ;  nu- 
merous specimens  may  here  be  seen.  This, 
we  suppose,  is  one  of  tiie  finest  photograph- 
ic establishments  on  the  Continent. 

Among  the  book  and  print  sellers  in 
Monich,  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Her- 
mann Manz,  book  and  print  seller  to  his 
majesty  the  King  of  Bavaria,  keeps  the 
first  place.  A  well -selected  stock  of 
modem  books  in  all  languages,  origi- 
nal photograi^  from  the  most  renowned 
pictures  iu  European  galleries,  religious 
chromos  of  all  sizes,  maps,  guide  -  books,- 
etc.,  etc,  may  be  found  there.  The  es- 
tablishment is  at  No.  8  Brienner  Street, 


close  to  Wimmer  &  Co.*s  gallery  of  fine 
arts. 

The  Museum  of  Schwanthaler,  Bavaria's 
greatest  sculptor,  so  early  taken  away 
from  the  scenes  of  his  labors  and  triumphs, 
should  now  be  visited.  It  is  situated  in 
the  street  that  bears  his  name,  No.  90. 
Schwanthaler  was  not  only  known  in  Mu- 
nich, but  all-  Europe  mourned  his  loss,  as 
she  formerly  rung  with  his  pndses.  By 
his  wiU  he  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his 
studio  to  the  city  of  Munich.  He  died  at 
the  early  age  of  47,  and  here  may  be  seen 
what  he  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time. 
Here  are  the  models  of  his  many  master- 
pieces, which  were  executed  in  marble  and 
bronze  during  his  brief  but  great  career : 
some  of  them  were  lost,  but  those  which 
are  now  exposed,  of  which  there  is  a  cata- 
logue, number  about  two  hundred.  His 
consin,Xavier  Schwanthaler,  now  conducts 
the  business  at  the  old  atelier^  where  the 
finished  models  of  the  Propylaen  may  be 
seen. 

Hofbr&yhauty  or  Boyal  Brewery,  near 
the  Four  Seasons  hotel,  Platzl,  will  well 
repay  a  visit,  whether  j'ou  drink  beer  or 
not.  Its  beer  is  very  celebrated.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  establishment  is  that  all 
that  is  brewed  is  drunk  on  the  spot.  Five 
hundred  persons  are  often  seen  drinking 
here  at  one  time.  Every  person  is  obliged 
to  get  his  own  mug,  hold  it  under  the  run-* 
ning  water,  carry  it  to  the  person  who  fills 
it,  jMiy  for  it,  and  then  find  a  seat,  which 
is  often  very  difficult.  Each  mug,  which 
is  of  stone,  and  numbered,  holds  about  two 
and  a  half  pints,  and  costs  four  cents. 
Many  Germans  will  drink  five  and  six 
gallons  of  this  beer  in  a  day ;  but  it  is  a 
most  delicious  beverage,  and  tastes  entire- 
ly different  i^m  other  beers. 

Near  this  the  celebrated  Bock  beer  is 
manu&ctured,  which  also  has  a  great  rep- 
utation in  Munich. 

The  Public  Library  of  Munich,  next  to 
Paris,  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
building  is  of  immense  extent,  and  three 
stories  in  height.  It  is  said  to  contain 
800,000  volumes,  28,000  MSS.,  a  collection 
of  engravings  wbich  amount  to  800,000,  and 
10,000  Greek  and  Roman  coins.  Among 
the  many  valuable  relics  in  this  library  is 
the  Bible  of  Luther,  which  contains  his 
own  and  Melancthon's  pOTtrmts.    The  su- 
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perl)  Reading  Hall  is  adorned  irith  the 
busts  of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria. 

The  manuscripts,  which  are  of  artist- 
like, historic,  or  intrinsic  value,  are  pre- 
served with  great  care  in  tlie  Hall  of 
**  Cimelien ;"  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  following :  the  Tables  of  Wax, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  tables  of 
the  15th  century ;  Codex  Purpureus ;  the 
Gospels,  written  in  gold  and  silver  on  pur- 
ple vellum  of  the  9tih  ccntur}*;  the  Codex 
Alaricianus,  of  the  6th  century;  Codex 
traditionum  Ecclesiae  Kavennati?,  on  pa- 
pyrus of  the  10th  century ;  a  most  su- 
perb Bible  and  Missals,  given  to  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Bamberg  by  the  Emperor  St. 
Henry ;  O.  Lasso*s  Seven  Penitential 
Psalms ;  Schah-Nameh,  an  heroic  Persian 
poem  by  Fudusi,  ornamented  with  minia- 
tures; a  Prayer-book,  printed  in  1515, 
with  drawings  on  the  margin  by  DQrer 
and  Cranach;  the  Tournament  of  Duke 
William  IV. 

The  Monuments  of  Munich  are  numer- 
ous, the  principal  of  which  is  the  gigantic 
bronze  statue  of  Bavaria,  modeled  by 
Schwanthaler,  Bavarla*s  greatest  sculptor, 
and  cast  in  bronze  at  the  Royal  Foundery 
by  Miller.  This  statue,  which  is  consid- 
ered the  most  elaborate  and  comprehen- 
sive of  the  kind  in  the  world,  stands  on  a 
granite  pedestal  thirty  feet  high,  the  top 
of  which  is  reached  by  49  steps.  The 
statue  itself  stands  sixty-six  feet  high,  and 
seventy-eight  tons  of  metal  were  used  in 
the  casting.  It  was  commenced  in  1844, 
and  finished  in  1850.  The  material  is 
mostly  the  cannon  captured  from  different 
nations;  the  principal  were  the  Turkish 
f^ms  taken  at  the  battle  of  Navarino.  In 
the  figure's  left  hand  is  a  wreath  of  glory, 
in  her  right  a  sword  adorned  with  circling 
laurels,  prepared  to  crown  all  those  found 
worthy  of  such  glory.  The  attitude  of 
this  commanding  figure  u  exceedingly 
fine.  She  is  clothed  in  flowing  garments 
and  a  fur  tunic.  At  her  side  stands  the 
Bavarian  lion,  of  colossal  size.  In  the 
rear  of  the  statue  a  bronze  door  is  placed, 
through  which  you  pass  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  to  the  top  of  the  pedestal ;  then  an- 
other, of  iron,  to  the  inside  of  the.  head, 
where  eight  persons  can  comfortably  sit 
at  one  time.  It  is  said  that  the  day  on 
which  it  was  raised  to  its  place  twenty- 
nine  men  and  two  boys  were  in  the  head, 
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and  that,  amid  the  universal  Joy  and 
tonishment  of  the  multitude,  they  emerged 
fh)m  one  of  the  locks  of  Bavaria's  hair, 
and  one  after  another  descended  a  lon^ 
ladder.     On  one  of  the  locks  which  rep- 
resent hair  is  the  following  inscription 
in  German :  **  This  colossal  statue,  erect- 
ed by  Ludwig  I.,  king  of  Bavaria,  waa 
designed  and  modeled  by  Ludwig  voa 
Schwanthaler,  and  was  cast  in  bronze, 
and  executed  between  the  years  1844  and 
1850,  by  Ferdinand  Miller."     Tlie  anna 
are  24  feet  9  inches  long,  the  nose  1  foot 
11  inches,  the  mouth  15  inches  wide,  and 
the  eyes  11  inches.    The  total  cost  of  the 
statne,  not  comprising  the  pedestal,  was 
$97,000.    Ladies  with  delicate  nerves  had 
better  not  make  the  ascent  into  the  head 
during  the  summer  months,  as  the  great 
heat  of  the  bronze  often  causes  them  to 
faint    To  restore  them  there  is  impossi- 
ble, and  it  is  by  no  means  expeditious  un- 
der the  circumstances.     Surrounding  the 
statue,  something  in  the  ibrm  of  a  horse, 
is  the   Ruhmeshalle,  or  Hall  of  Glory. 
The  centre  front  is  214  feet  long,  the  sides 
93  feet ;  it  is  60  feet  high,  induding  the 
base.    There  are  48  pillars,  in  the  Doric, 
each  24  feet  high,  between  which  arc  seen 
affixed  to  the  wall  busts  of  Bavaria's 
greatest  men.    The  ends  of  the  two  wings 
are  adorned  with  four  female  figures,  by 
Schwanthaler,  which  represent  the  four 
provinces  of  Bavaria,  viz.,  Bavaria,  the 
Palatinate,  Franconia,  and  Swabia.     The 
frieze  is  ornamented  with  forty-four  vic- 
tories, between  which  ard  placed  forty; 
eight  figures — Industry,  Science,  and  the 
Arts.     The  whole  is  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance out  of  town,  on  an  elevated  spot  in 
the  Theresian  Meadows,  where  the  annual 
October  Yolk-fest  takes  place,  and  contig- 
nous  to  the  race-course. 

In  front  of  the  NeubaUy  or  New  Pftlaoe, 
in  Max-Joseph  Platz,  is  the  monument  of 
the  king  Maximilian  Joseph  I.  It  is  of 
colossal  size,  cast  in  bronze,  and  repre- 
sents the  king  seated  on  a  throne.  It  is 
from  the  designs  of  Ranch,  of  Berlin.  In 
the  new  Bfaximilian  Street,  opposite  the 
Government  Palace,  notice  the  monnment 
erected  to  General  Derov,  who  died  on  the 
battle-field  of  Polotzk  in  1812. 

In  the  Wittelsbach  Platz,  near  which 
stands  the  palace,  deserving  a  visit,  notice 
the  magnificent  equestrian  statue  erected 
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to  the  Elector  Maximilian  I.  The  pedes- 
tal is  of  marble,  the  horse  and  rider  bronze. 
It  was  modeled  by  Schwanthaler,  and  cast 
hy  Stiglmayer.  On  the  Carolinen  Platz, 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  beautiful  resi- 
dences, is  a  splendid  bronze  obelisk  erect- 
ed by  Ludwig  to  the  Bavarians  who  fell 
in  the  Bussian  campaign  of  1812. 

The  Siegesthor,  or  Gate  of  Victory,  situ- 
ated at  the  end  of  the  Ludwigstrasse,  was 
finished  in  1860,  and  is  a  most  exquisite 
monument:  it  was  built  after  the  model 
of  Constantino's  triumphal  arch  at  Bome, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Bavarian  army  by 
King  Ludwig.  The  arch  is  crowned  by  a 
colossal  statue  of  Bavaria  in  a  triumphal 
chariot,  harnessed  with  four  Bavarian  lions, 
the  whole  executed  in  bronze  from  designs 
by  Yon  Wagner.  At  the  other  end  of  this 
beautiful  street  notice  the  Feldhermhalley 
or  Hall  of  the  Marshals,  with  the  bronze 
statues  of  General  Tilly  and  Prince  Carl 
Wrede. 


In  MartenpkUZj  or  Market-place,  stands 
one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  Munich : 
it  is  a  pillar  of  red  marble,  crowned  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  Yir^gin  and  Child,  and 
is  called  Marien-Saule.  It  was  erected  by 
Maximilian  I.  in  1638,  in  memory  of  the 
victory  gained  by  him  over  Frederick,  the 
elector  palatine.  There  are  several  fine 
monuments,  some  of  them  erected  recent- 
ly, on  the  Promenadenplatz. 

The  Churches  of  Munich  are  very  inter- 
esting, but  do  not  compare  with  the  pic- 
ture-galleries in  point  of  interest.  The 
principal  is  the  Cathedral,  or  Frauenkirchey 
which  was  foimded  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  The  present  building  was  finish- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  15th:  it  la  surmounted 
by  two  tall  towers,  varying,  according  to 
difierent  authors,  from  318  to  335  feet  in 
height.  The  most  remarkable  monument 
in  the  church,  and  one  deserving  particular 
attention,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
Elector  Maximilian  I.  in  the  year  1622 ; 
and  in  the  catafalque  beneath  repose  the 
remains  of  the  Bavarian  royal  family  fh>m 
1295  to  1626.  The  organ  is  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  tone.  A  very  fine  picture 
of  the  Assumption,  by  P.  Candide,  may  be 
seen  over  the  high  altar. 
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MichaeUhofkirchej  or  Jesuit's  Church 
of  St.  Michael,  erected  fbr  the  Jesuits  by 
Duke  William  Y.  The  hiterior  of  the 
church  is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  high- 
ly ornamented.  The  altar^iece  is  by 
Schwartz,  and  represents  the  Fall  of  the 
Angels.  The  great  attraction  of  the  church 
is  Thorwaldsen's  monument  to  Engine 
Beauhamais,  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  for- 
mer vice-king  of  Italy,  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory by  his  widow,  daughter  of  the  King 
Max-Joseph :  it  is  of  pure  Carrara  marble. 
The  prince  is  represented  standing,  dressed 
in  a  plain  toga,  before  the  door  of  the  tomb : 
his  left  hand  on  his  heart,  in  his  right  he 
holds  a  crown  of  laurels.  At  his  fbet  lie 
the  iron  crown  of  Italy,  his  helmet,  and 
armor.  To  his  right  stands  the  Muse  of 
History,  and  to  his  left  the  Genius  of 
Death  and  Immortality.  The  tower  of 
this  church  fell  down  tn  the  course  of  its 
erection,  and  has  not  since  been  finished. 

The  Theatiner-ffo/kirche,  situated  in  Lud- 
wigstrasse, was  built  by  Adelaide,  wife  of 
the  Elector  Ferdinand  Maria,  in  pursuance 
of  a  vow  so  to  do  should  she  be  blessed 
with  an  heir  to  the  throne^  having  been 
married  eight  years  without  tliat  event 
having  taken  place.  The  altar-piece  rep- 
resents Adelaide,  her  husband,  and  son  of- 
fering up  thanks  to  St.  Cajetan.  There  is 
a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Tintoretta. 
All  the  Toytil  family,  from  Ferdinand  Ma- 
ria to  Maximilian  Joseph,  are  interred  be- 
neath the  church.  Notice  particularly  the 
tomb  of  the  Princess  Josephine  Max  Caro- 
line, who  died  at  the  age  of  11  years :  it  is 
executed  by  Eberhard  from  designs  by 
Klenze. 

The  BcuUica  of  St,  Bomfacius,  situated 
on  Carlsstrasse,  was  constructed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  King  Ludwig,  to  commemorate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  marriage, 
or  silver  wedding.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
Octol)er  12, 1835,  and  it  was  consecrated  in 
November,  1850.  It  is  262  feet  long  by 
125  wide  and  80  high.  The  interior  is  di- 
vided into  five  naves  by  66  marble  col- 
umns, with  richly-ornamented  capitals. 
The  walls  are  most  beautifully  f^coed  by 
Hess  and  his  scholars.  The  upper  pic- 
tures in  the  middle  nave,  86  in  number, 
represent  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Ger- 
many. The  twelve  large  pictures  repre- 
sent episodes  in  the  life  of  St.  Boni&cius, 
the  most  influential  of  all  the  German 
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saints.  The  ten  smaller  pictores  represent 
the  less  important  events  of  his  life.  In 
the  niche  behind  the  high  altar  notice  the 
magnifipent  fresco  of  the  Sayior  surround- 
ed by  a  gloiy  of  angels :  beneath  are  the 
saints  and  martyrs.  In  the  centre,  St.  Boni- 
face ;  to  his  right  and  left,  those  saints  who 
have  in  particular  labored  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity  in  Bavaria.  All  of 
these  frescoes  are  of  a  depth  and  freshness 
of  coloring  which  oil  painting  can  never 
attain ;  and  the  whole  interior  is  consider- 
ed one  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  of 
modem  art  To  the  right,  after  you  enter 
the  church,  notice  a  sarcophagus  in  mar- 
ble :  it  is  destined  to  contain  the  body  of 
Ludwig  I.  after  his  death.  His  queen, 
Th^r^se,  who  died  in  1854,  now  lies  here. 

Luduigtldrche^  or  church  of  St  Louis,  in 
Ludwigstrasse,  is  230  feet  long,  150  broad, 
and  has  two  towers  which  rise  to  the  height 
of  220  feet.  The  front  is  ornamented  with 
statues  of  Christ  and  the  four  Evangelists, 
by  Schwanthaler,  and  colossal  statues  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  The  frescoes  of 
the  interior  are  most  exquisite :  they  were 
designed  by  Cornelius.  The  lion,  howev- 
er, of  the  church  is  his  great  fresco  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  which  was  designed  by 
him  in  Rome  in  1885,  and  painted  by  him- 
self in  1836, 1837,  and  1838.  It  is  surpassed 
by  few  pictures  either  in  size  or  execution : 
it  is  63  feet  high  and  39  wide. 

The  other  churche&are  the  parish  church 
of  Maria  HUf,  on  the  other  side  of  the  riv- 
er, in  the  suburb  of  Au ;  the  chapel  of  AU 
SainiSf  behind  the  palace ;  and  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Peier^  which  is  the  oldest  in 
Munich. 

Visit  the  laar  Tkor,  one  of  the  ancient 
entrances  into  the  old  city.  It  was  re- 
stored by  Gartner  in  1833,  and  decorated 
with  a  beautiful  fresco. 

One  of  the  finest  promenades  and  re- 
treats in  warm  weather  is  the  £nglith  Gar-' 
den^  which  adjoins  the  Hofgarten  before 
described ;  it  is  four  miles  long  by  half  a 
mile  wide.  It  was  laid  out  by  Karl  Theo- 
dore, the  elector,  but  owes  its  adornment 
principally  to  Maximilian  Joseph  I.  Here 
we  have  beautiful  meadows,  magnificent 
groups  of  trees^  lakes,  fountains,  running 
brooks,  and  shady  walks.  There  are  also 
bath-houses,  temples,  and  pagodas. 

At  the  end  of  the  English  Garden,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Tsar  River,  is  Dr. 
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Steinbacher*8  celebrated  cure  establish- 
ment Brunnthal,  where,  during  twenty 
years  past,  patients  have  been  cured  widi 
good  effect  by  a  new  system— the  Schroth- 
Priessnitz,  in  combination  with  Banting 
cure,  electro -galvanism,  gymnastics,  etc 
A  new  and  beautiful  bathing  saloon  has 
all  the  hydraulic  improvements  which  are 
now  known.  The  establishment  is  also 
much  firequented  in  winter  time. 

One  of  the  greatest  establishments  of 
Munich,  and  perhaps  of  all  Europe,  is  the 
atelier  of  F.  Albert,  photographer  of  tbe 
court  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  and  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Ko.  45  Brienner- 
strasse.  There  exists  no  other  photogra- 
pher in  the  world  who  has  taken  so  many 
crowned  beads  and  eminent  persons.  In 
the  first  saloon  is  exhibited  a  gallery  of 
about  30  life-size  photographs  of  crowned 
heads,  such  as  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  Russia,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Austria,  *Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Albert, 
King  of  Prussia,  etc.,  which  portraits  Al- 
bert took  partly  when  he  was  called  to  the 
difiTerent  courts,  or  when  those  persons, 
passing  through  Munich,  visited  his  ate- 
lier. There  are  very  few  travelers  who  do 
not  visit  the  atelier  of  Albert,  because  it 
belongs  to  the  remarkable  sights  of  Mu- 
nich. From  70  to  60  men  are  constantly 
employed. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  newest  in- 
ventions of  Albert,  and  one  which  creates 
the  greatest  sensation  among  photogra- 
phers and  all  who  know  this  art,  is  to  print 
fine  and  beautiful  photographs  on  a  copper- 
plate press.  Albert  has  a  patent  for  this 
new  process  in  most  countries,  and  has  re- 
ceived offers  of  large  amounts  for  the  sale 
of  his  secret  These  photographs  are  of 
the  same  durability  as  prints  of  engrav- 
ings. We  have  just  seen  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  this  art. 
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The  Stra/arbaUhausj  or  Great  Prison, 
as  well  as  the  Public  Cemetenf,  will  well 
repay  a  visit.  The  royal  painting  glass 
manufactory  should  also  be  visited ;  fee 
12  kr.  Some  most  remarkable  sights  may 
be  seen  at. the  Anatomical  Muteum  ;  fee  24 
kr.  The  principal  theatres  of  Munich  are 
the  Theatre  National  and  Boyal  or  Court 
Theatre,  in  Max-Joseph  Platz ;  the  Thea- 
tre Royal  of  the  Residenz ;  and  the  Volki, 
or  People's  Theatre,  Gaertner  Platz. 


The  principal  ezcarsiona  in  the  vicinity 
of  Munich  are,  first,  the  royal  palace  of 
Nympheidmrg^  about  three  miles  distant, 
connected  with  Munich  by  a  very  beau- 
tiful avenue  of  linden-trees.  It  is  built 
something  in  the  style  of  Versailles.  It 
was  commenced  by  the  Elector  Ferdinand 
Maria  for  his  queen,  Adelaide,  in  the  year 
1663.  It  is  surrounded  with  the  usual 
number  of  fountains,  parks,  gardens,  etc 
In  one  part  of  the  side  pavilions  the  royal 
porcelain  fiactory  is  situated. 


The  royal  palace  of  Schldstheim,  about 
two  hours'  walk  from  Munich,  will  well 
repay  a  visit  It  formerly  contained  a 
splendid  gallery  of  paintings,  but  the  prin- 
cipal paintings  were  removed  to  the  Pina- 
cothek  some  time  since ;  there  is  still,  how- 
ever, a  fine  collection  here. 


From  Munich  to  Augsburg,  distance  88 
miles ;  time,  1  h.  85  m. ;  fare,  2  fl.  15  kr. 


AitgtXmrg  is  an  important  manufkctnring 
town,  situated  on  the  River  Lech,  a  branch 
of  the  Danube,  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria.  It  contains  43,000 
inhabiUhts.  Hotels  are  ff.Drei  Mohren 
and  ff.  Golden  Traube.  The  city  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  walls ;  they  are  now, 
however,  razed  to  the  ground,  and  laid  out 
in  very  agreeable  promenades.  Augsburg 
is  celebrated  for  the  making  of  clocks,  and 
its  goldsmith  and  jewelry  works. 


The  Bishop's  Palace,  or  ScUosty  is  his* 
torically  noted  for  containing  the  hall  in 
which  the  Protestant  Confession  of  Faith 
was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y., 
1530.  Here  also  the  interview  between 
Martin  Luther  afid  the  Cardinal  of  Gaeta 
took  place  in  1542.  The.  Cathedral  is  an 
irregular  building  in  the  Byzantine  style. 
The  bas-reliefs  on  its  bronze  doors  are  very 
fine. 


In  Maximilian  Strasse,  which  is  the 
principal  street  in  Augsburg,  are  three 
bronze  fountains ;  two  of  them,  by  Adrian 
de  Tries,  are  very  interesting  specimens 
of  art. 


were  revoked,  and  that  they  must  in  fu^ 
tnre  recognize  the  King  of  Bavaria  as 
their  master.  The  hotel  contains  a  fine 
stock  of  old  wines. 


The  gallery  of  paintings  situated  in  the 
old  convent  of  St.  Catharine  contains  very 
few  works  of  art  of  any  importance.  It  is 
open  every  day  in  the  morning.  There 
are  several  pictures  of  Hans  Holbein^the 
elder,  who  was  a  native  of  Augsburg. 
The  leading  political  paper  in  Germany, 
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the  AUgemane  Zeitung^  is  published  here 
bj  the  bookseller  Baron  Cottm. 


Aagsburg  contains  a  historical  soavenlr 
in  the  house  in  "vrhich  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.  resided  with  his  mother  between 
the  years  1821  and  1824.  The  house  at 
the  present  time  belongs  to  Count  Fugger- 
Kirchberg-Weissenhorn.  Prince  Napoleon 
during  that  time  attended  the  academy  of 
St.  Anne. 


In  the  centre  of  Place  Louis,  near  the 
Hotel  de  V ille,  stands  the  fountain  of  Au- 
gustus, with  the  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  founder  of  the  city,  executed  in 
bronze  in  1599.  The  Fountains  of  Her- 
cules and  Mercury  are  also  both  executed 
In  bronze. 


To  Tisit  the  Castle  ot  Hofimsdiwangan^ 
and  examine  its  superb  firescoes  and  glori- 
ous scenery,  requires  six  hours*  time  from 
Augsburg— two,  by  rail,  to  Kempton,  and 
four,  by  coach,  to  Fussen.  The  castle  is 
about  four  miles  from  Fussen,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  the  top  of  a  high  rock.  It  was  an 
old  Boman  castle,  and  was  rebuilt  and  dec- 
orated by  the  present  King  of  Bavaria 
when  crown  prince  in  1882.  The  frescoes 
are  most  magnificent.  The  first  floor  is 
used  by  the  queen,  and  consists  of  three 
saloons  and  three  chambers.  The  second 
floor,  occupied  by  his  majesty  the  king, 
consists  of  six  saloons.  The  third  floor  is 
reserved  for  the  royal  princes.  The  royal 
fomily  usually  reside  here  a  few  weeks 
every  summer. 


There  are  two  routes  from  Augsburg  to 
Frankfort  We  shall  describe  both,  and 
the  traveler  can  make  his  selection :  the 
one  .by  the  fine  old  town  of  Nuremberg, 
Bamberg,  and  Wurtzburg,  making  an  ex- 
cursion down  the  I>annbe  to  Ratisbon  and 
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the  temple  of  Walhalla ;  the  other,  that 
laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  Route 
18,  viz.,  by  Stuttgart,  Carlsmhe,  and  Ba- 
den-Baden. 


From  Atiffsburg  to  Donamoorth^  on  the 
Danube,  distance  26  miles ;  time,  1  hr.  15 
m. :  fare  1  fl. 


Steamers  leave  Donauworth  every  day 
in  summer  on  the  arrival  of  the  cars  from 
Munich ;  time,  8  hrs.  *,  fare  5  fl.  42  kr. 
During  some  dry  seasons  these  steamers 
can  not  run  for  want  of  water. 


After  passing  the  towns  of  Neuburg  and 
Ingolstadt,  we  arrive  at  the  village  of 
Helnheim,  where  the  celebrated  rampart 
begins  called  the  DeviVt  Wall,  a  stone 
wall  erected  by  the  Emperor  Ptobus.  It 
stretches^  or  did  stretch,  across  the  coun- 
try from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  with  a 
winding  course  of  200  miles.  The  object 
was  to  protect  the  Roman  empire  from  the 
savage  incursions  of  the  northern  barba- 
rians. It  was  eventually  overthrown  by 
the  Alemanni ;  and  its  scattered  ruins  are 
looked  upon  with  the  greatest  awe  by  the 
superstitious  peasant,  who  attributes  their 
erection  to  fallen  angels. 


At  the  town  of  Kdheim^  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  the  famous  Ludwig  Canal  com- 
mences, connecting  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
German  Ocean. 


BaMon^  the  Castra  Regina  of  the  Ro- 
mans, contains  20,000  Inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotels,  Goldnet  Kreus  and  Drd  ffebne. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Danube, 
at  the  point  where  the  Regen  empties  its 
waters  into  that  stream.  It  was'  for  many 
centuries  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
imperial  flree  cities,  and  was  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  the  seat  of  the  Imperial 
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Diets.  It  18  sarroiuiddd  bj  ramparts,  now 
in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  condition.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  1500  feet 
long.  The  city  still  retains  considerable  of 
its  ancient  commerce;  formerly  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  traffic  of  Europe  passed  through 
it,  when  the  Holy  Crusaders  employed  it» 
boatmen  to  convey  them  down  the  Danube 
on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  Katisbon 
is  said  to  have  sustained  no  less  than  sev- 
enteen sieges,  several  of  them  accompanied 
by  bombardments,  the  last  of  which  was 
when  it  surrendered  to  Kapoleon.in  liB09, 
who  was  here  wounded  in  the  foot 

On  several  of  the  antique  houses  of  Rat- 
isbon  one  still  can  see  the  Eagle  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  lionof  St.Mark,andthedifierent 
coats  of  arms  of  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe,  whose  representatives  formerly  re- 
sided here  in  the  Street  of  the  Embassadors. 
Many  of  the  ancient  houses  are  defended 
with  battlemented  towers  and  loopholed 
walls :  the  highest  are  the  Golden  Tower, 
and  the  Tower  of  Goliath ;  on  the  last  may 
be  seen  a  large  riepresentation  of  the  giant. 

The  principal  building  is  the  Dome,  or 
Cathedral  of  St  Peter,  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
architecture  and  sculpture,  commenced  in 
1275,  and  finished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century ;  it  was  restored  in  1838.  It  is 
835  foot  long,  160  wide,  and  125  high.  The 
towers  are  still  unfinished.  The  stained 
glass  windows  are  done  in  Munich's  mod- 
em style,  and  are  very  elegant  The  church 
contains  numisrous  monuments :  notice  es- 
pecially that  of  Bishop  Dalberg,  designed 
by  Canova ;  and  the  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
which  stands  in  the  north  aisle ;  also  the 
bronze  monument  of  Marguerite  Tucher, 
by  Yicher,  a  work  of  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century.  Make  the  ascent  of  the 
Asiet'  Tower  (so  called  firom  the  asses  em- 
ployed to  carry  the  material  up  the  inclined 
plane  which  was  used  for  the  construction 
of  the  building),  from  whence  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Alps,  Danube,  and  the  Temple 
of  Walhalla  may  be  obtained. 

The  Bothhaus,  or  Hotel  de  Yille,  in  which 
the  Germanic  Diet  held  their  sittings  for 
150  years,  is  a  sombre  and  irregular  edifice, 
erected  during  the  14th  century.  In  addi- 
tion to  some  other  pictures,  it  contains  nu- 
merous portraits  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  imperial  city.  In  the  more  ancient 
portion  of  the  building  may  be  seen  the 
Hall  of  the  Diet,  with  its  cb;:!:r^,  tabb^,  and 


benches  as  in  the  days  of  the  empire.  yi»- 
it  by  all  means  the  dungeons  and  Chamber 
of  Torture,  which  still  remain  as  in  the 
days  when  the  refinement  of  cruelty  was 
in  its  highest  state  of  perfection ;  fee  18  kr. 

The  ruins  of  the  church  of  8t.  Emmeran 
will  well  repay  a  visit  The  abbey  was 
changed  in  1880  into  a  residence  for  the 
Prince  of  Thnm  and  Taxis.  Visit  the 
Scotch  Benedictine  Chxrch  ofJSU.  Jcunes,  It 
was  founded  by  a  Benedictine  monk  named 
liarian,  who  was  driven  from  Scotland  dur- 
ing the  usurpation  of  Macbeth  in  the  11th 
century :  it  contains  some  pictures,  and  a 
very  good  library ;  ladies  not  admitted. 

To  visit  the  Temjple  of  Walhalia  (the  prin- 
cipal object  in  coming  to  Batisbon)  will  oc- 
cupy the  day ;  price  per  seat  in  the  omni- 
bus, which  leaves  Ratisbon  twice  a  day,  to 
go  and  return,  24  kr. ;  time,  1^  hours.  For 
horse  and  carriage,  8  fi. ;  two  horses  and 
carriage,  4  fl.  YFoMoZb,  or  Temple  of  Fame, 
lies  six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Ratisbon ; 
it  is  situated  on  a  hill  over  three  hundred 
feet  high,  which  rises  above  the  north  bank 
of  the  Danube,  and  is  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. It  was  erected  by  the  late  King  of 
Bavaria,  and  designed  to  contain  the  stat- 
ues and  busts  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  Bavaria.  The  comer-stone  was  laid 
in  1830,  and  it  was  finished  in  twelve  years, 
at  an  expense  of  one  million  of  dollars.  It 
is  very  similar  in  size  and  style  to  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens.  The  exterior  is  in  the 
Doric,  and  interior  in  the  Ionic  style.  It  is 
constructed  entirely  of  white  marble,  sur- 
rounded by  52  fluted  Doric  columns,  the 
roof  being  of  iron,  covered  with  plates  of 
copper.  Its  length  is  218  feet,  breadth  102, 
and  height  60.  The  interior  forms  a  saloon 
of  160  feet  in  length,  48  in  breadth,  and  52 
in  height  The  uniformity  of  the  waUs  is 
interrupted  on  every  side  by  the  projection 
of  two  massive  Ionic  columns.  The  four 
walls  are  divided  in  their  height  into  two 
stories  by  a  cornice,  on  which  fourteen  vir- 
gin warriors,  in  color  and  form  of  Caryati- 
des, executed  by  Schwanthaler,  are  carry- 
ing a  superior  entablature,  richly  orna- 
mented in  blue  and  gold.  At  the  northern 
end,  opposite  the  principal  entrance,  is  a 
recess  destined  to  contain  the  statue  of  the 
royal  founder.  Under  the  cornice  runs  a 
continuous  frieze,  by  Wagner^  representing 
a  histoiy  of  the  Germanic  race  down  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.    The  side 
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walls  are  divided  into  three  compartments 
each ;  in  the  centre  of  each  compartment 
is  placed  one  of  Ranch's  six  fig^ures  of  Vic- 
tory. Over  the  ftiese  are  sixty-fonr  tab- 
lets let  into  the  wall,  with  inscriptions  im 
gold ;  beneath  are  the  white  marble  brack- 
ets on  which  are  placed  the  busts  of  the 
great  and  good  in  whom  Bayaria  deli^^ts 
to  honor.  The  pavement  is  formed  of 
blocks  of  different  colored  marbles;  the 
whole  being  lighted  by  large  windows  in 
the  roof,  filled  with  ground  glass,  and  one 
window  at  the  north  end. 

Among  the  ninety-six  basts  may  be  seen 
those  of  **Dr.*'  llartin  Lather,  Mozart, 
Schiller,  GOethe,  Albert  DOrer,  Wallen- 
steln.  and  Charlemagne.  The  impression 
created  by  a  view  of  the  magnificent  tem- 
ple is  most  profound. 

At  the  village  of  Donadauf^  throagh 
which  we  pass,  notice  the  castle  of  the 
Prince  of  Thum  and  Taxis.  There  is  a 
small  hotel  here,  the  WcikatUi, 

From  Zhtuamorth  to  Nuremberg,  dis- 
tance 86  miles ;  time,  7  h.  46  m. ;  &re  6  fl. 
88  kr. 

Nuremberg  is  beoutiAilly  situated  on  the 
Biver  Pegnitz,  and  contains  77,896  inhab- 
itants, althongh  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  it  con- 
tained nearly  100,000.  Hotels  are  Bcttris- 
eher  Ho/uid  WUteUbaeher  Hof,  Nurem- 
berg was  a  free  city  of  the  emj^  till  1806, 
since  which  time  it  has  belonged  to  Bava- 
ria, and  is  now  the  second  city,  in  point  of 
size  and  importance,  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  celebrat(Ml  daring  the  Middle  Ages  as 
one  of  the  richest  dttes  in  Europe,  and  still 
retains  considerable  of  its  former  prosper- 
ity. It  is  now  principally  noted  for  the 
manufiicture  of  childrens*  toys,  which  are 
exported  to  all  civOized  countries;  also  for 
bronze,  tin,  and  foil  used  by  jewelers ;  lead- 
pencils  are  manuikctured  here  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price.  The  city  is  surrounded 
by  ancient  walls  and  turrets.  The  walls 
are  encircled  by  a  dry  ditch,  100  feet  wide 
and  60  deep.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  River  Pegnitz,  which  is  crossed  by 
eight  bridges.  The  two  parts  of  the  town 
are  named  after  the  two  principal  churches ; 
St.  Sebald's  side,  and  St.  Lawrence's  side. 
The  churches,  monuments,  and  public  and 
private  edifices  of  Nuremberg,  in  spite  of 
all  the  changes  of  centuries,  remain  almost 
unaltered,  having  escaped  unharmed  the 
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sieges,  fires,  and  storms  of  war,  to  which 
most  other  cities  of  Europe  have  been  sub- 
jected. The,  principal  houses  are  mostly 
buUt  of  stone,' in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner, with  singular  gables,  which  front  die 
street ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  tortu- 
ous. A  fow  days  may  be  spent  here  with 
interest. 

The  churches  and  pubHo  buildings  of 
Nuremberg  owe  much  to  eminent  painters 
and  sculptors  which  she  raised,  such  as  Al- 
bert DOrer,  his  master  Wohlgemuth,  and 
popils  Knlmbach,  Schaufi'elen,  and  Alt- 
dorfer;  the  sculptors  Adam  Kraflt  and 
Stoss,  all  known  to-day  as  leading  masters 
in  their  respective  branches. 

The  fine  Gothic  church  of  St,  Lattremee 
is  the  principal  one  in  Nurerabei^:  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  gridiron  saint  of  Spain. 
It  was  constructed  between  the  years  1278 
and  1477,  of  a  rich  brown  freestone.  Be- 
tween the  two  towers  is  a  magnificent  port- 
al, with  numerous  sculptures  representing 
the  Last  Judgment,  with  scenes  in  the  lifis 
and  sufiinings  of  the  Savior.  The  bride's 
door,  on  the  northern  side,  is  also  very 
magnificent.  The  interior  of  the  church 
contains  some  magnificent  carvings,  gor- 
geous painted  glass -windows,  mostly  gifts 
to  the  church  ftx>m  noble  families,  whose 
coats  of  arms  they  contain.  The  priadpel 
object  of  attraction  in  the  church  is  the  im- 
mense stone  SacroMenUkSmelem,  or  Sanctn- 
aiy,  which  contains  the  sacramental  wa- 
fers :  it  b  sixty-five  feet  higli,  and  of  very 
exquisite  finish,  as  is  also  the  more  modem 
stone  pulpit. 

Notice  the  small  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Adolphus  opposite  the  northern  tower. 

The  Theatre,  Museum,  and  Post-oflice 
are  all  on  the  St.  Lawrence  side  of  the  riv- 
er. After  ooesing  the  river  we  arrive  at 
the  Market-place,  on  the  east  side  of  which 
stands  the  fYauniHrdke,  or  Notre  Dame. 
It  is  open  from  7  to  10  A.M. ;  was  erected 
in  the  14th  century,  and  is  adorned  with 
numerous  sculptures  by  Schonhover.  The 
interior  is  highly  ornamented  with  monn- 
ments,  many  of  them  having  been  removed 
ftx)m  other  churches  of  Nuremberg.  No- 
tice especially  the  Pergensdorfor  mono- 
ment,  by  Adam  Kraflt  Notice  also  the 
picture  of  the  High  Altar,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  city,  painted  at  so  early  a 
date  as  the  14th  century. 

In  front  of  the  Notre  Dame  stands  the 
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8iMne  Brutmen,  or  Beautiful  Fountain,  the 
masterpiece  of  the  brothers  Schonhover. 
Behind  Notre  Dame  stands  another  fount- 
ain, called  the  Gdntenutnnchenj  or  Goose 
Fountain,  from  the  name  of  the  marlcet- 
place  in  which  it  stands. 

As  we  proceed  along  the  Burgstrasse  we 
arrive  on  our  right  at  the  RalhhaiUj  or  H6- 
tel  de  Yille,  constructed  in  1619.  In  the 
grand  saloon,  which  is  in  the  ancient  por- 
tion of  the  building,  and  dates  back  to  the 
jear  1340,  may  be  seen  a  fine  picture  by 
Albert  DOrer,  representing  the  triumphal 
cortege  ofthe  Emperor  Maximilian.  There 
is  but  little  to  be  seen  in  the  building  at 
present ;  but  could  its  dungeons  or  its  tor- 
ture-chambers, with  their  infernal  instru- 
ments of  torture,  speak,  they  could  describe 
frightful  stories  of  civUization  in  the  16th 
century ! 

St.  Sebald's  Church  (shown  by  the  sacris- 
tan, fee  12  kr.)  is  the  second  finest  church 
in  Nuremberg,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  Germany.  It  was  finished  toward 
the  close  of  the  14th  century,  all  but  the 
towers,  which  were  not  completed  until  the 
end  of  the  15th.  Here  again  that  celebra- 
ted sculptor  in  wood,  Adam  Krafft,  has  im- 
mortalized himself  in  the  exterior  decora^ 
tions.  Notice  especially  his  Last  Judg- 
ment on  the  southern  side.  The  interior 
contains  numerous  gems  in  carving  and 
sculpture.  The  principal  object  of  attrac- 
tion is  Peter  Yischer^s  Shrine  of  St.  Sebald. 
It  is  said  he  and  sons  were  employed  on 
it  for  the  space  of  thirteen  years.  Be- 
neath the  canopy,  the  relics  of  the  miracle- 
working  saint  repose  in  an  oaken  box,  in- 
cased with  silver.  There  are  nearly  one 
hundred  figures  in  bronze  of  difi^erent  sizes, 
including  the  twelve  apostles,  the  fathers 
of  the  Church,  and  numerous  mythological 
figures.  Under  the  cofiin  are  bas-relief 
representations  of  the  saint*s  various  mira- 
cles, such  as  burning  icicles,  turning  bread 
into  stone,  etc. 

Opposite  St.  Sebald,  on  the  northern 
side,  is  the  Picture-gaUery  of  Nuremberg, 
formerly  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Maurice. 
It  contains  nearly  two  hundred  pictures  of 
the  Flemish  and  German  school.  Open  to 
the  public  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays, 
and  at  other  times  for  a  fee  of  24  kr.  for  a 
party. 

In  the  Durerplatz  is  a  fine  bronze  statue 
•f  that  celebrated  painter,  by  Bauch,  of 


Berlin :  it  was  erected  in  1840.  The  house 
where  he  was  bom.  No.  876  Albert  Dttrer 
Street,  still  remains :  it  is  occupied  by  a 
society  of  artists. 

The  BuTfff  or  Castle,  is  built  on  a  high 
rock,  and  occupies  the  most  conspicuous 
position  witliin  the  to¥m.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  Conrad  III.  in 
1030>,  and  was  for  a  long  time  his  favorite 
residence,  as  well  as  of  many  of  his  success- 
ors ;  fee  24  kr.  Notice  in  the  chapel  the 
fine  bas-reliefs.  A  portion  of  the  castle 
has  been  recently  fitted  up  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence. Among  other  paintings  here  there 
is  a  portrait  of  Albert  DOrer :  this  is  a  copy ; 
the  original  was  stolen  by  the  painter  en- 
gaged to  copy  it  and  sold  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  copy  put  in  its  place.  In 
another  portion  of  the  castle  there  is  an 
exhibition  of  the  worlcs  of  native  artists. 
Notice  the  lime-tree  in  the  court-yard :  it 
is  said  to  be  over  seven  hundred  years  old. 

Visit  next  the  Chapel  of  St,  Gilet  to  see 
Vandyke's  great  painting  of  the  Dead 
Ckrisi,  It  is  the  altar-piece.  The'Zon- 
dauer  Klotter  contains  some  200  pictures ; 
the  principal  is  the  Banquet  given  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  by 
Sandrart.  There  are  also  several  works 
by  Vischer  and  Albert  DQrer  in  the  col- 
lection. Open  Sundays  and  Wednesdays, 
Arom  2  to  5  P.M. 

A  visit  to  the  Churchward  of  St,  Johity 
outside  the  walls,  should  be  made.  The 
monuments  and  grave-stones  are  all  num- 
bered, and  many  of  them  are  very  elegant. 
Among  the  number  is  that  of  the  good  and 
gentle  Alt>ert  Ddrer,  who  was  brought  to 
an  untimely  end  by  his  scolding  wife.  In 
the  15th  century  a  citizen  of  Nuremberg, 
Martin  Ketzel,  visited  Jerusalem  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  exact  distances  be- 
tween the  various  stages  in  going  from 
Pilate's  house  to  Calvary,  that  he  might 
represent  the  various  scenes  in  the  Passion 
of  the  Savior  between  his  own  house, 
wliich  is  opposite  Albert  DOrer's,  and  the 
gateof  the  church-yard.  After  his  return 
he  discovered  he  had  lost  the  measure- 
ment, when  he  again  returned  to  the  Holy 
Land,  in  company  with  Duke  Otho  of  Ba- 
varia, and  brought  back  the  proper  dis- 
tances, and  erected  seven  stone  pillars, 
each  one  containing  a  bas-relief,  by  Adam 
Krafft,  of  the  different  scenes  in  the  Pas- 
sion. 
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Several  most  important  inventions  have 
been  made  in  Nuremberg.  Gun-locks  are 
said  to  have  been  first  invented  here,  and 
some  authors  say  the  first  playing-cards 
were  manufactured  here.  The  first  paper- 
mill  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  Nurem- 
berg; also  the  first  watches  made. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  with  an  inmiense 
army,  was  besieged  here  by  Wallenstein 
for  nearly  three  months,  during  which 
time  thirty  thousand  of  the  besieged  per- 
ished with  hunger. 

Nuremberg  is  the  most  animated  of  the 
ports  of  the  Ludwig  CanaL 

From  Nurembtrg  to  Bamberg^  distance  47 
miles ;  time,  1  hour  40  minutes ;  fare  2  fl. 

Bamberg  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
cities  in  Southern  Germany.  It  contains 
26,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels  are 
Deutsches  Uau$  and  Bamberger  Uof,  The 
Domy  or  Cathedral,  is  the  principal  build- 
ing ;  it  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Hen- 
ry II.  in  the  early  portion  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury. The  principal  monument  is  the 
tomb  of  the  royal  founder  and  his  empress, 
Kunigunde,  in  the  centre  of  the  nave. 
Notice  on  the  right  of  the  altar  the  monu- 
ment to  Bishop  Ebnet,  by  Ylscher  of  Nu- 
remberg. It  is  of  bronze,  bt  into  the 
wall.  The  Schlosg  and  Rathhaus  will  re- 
pay a  visit. 

A  short  distance  from  the  town,  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  hill,  may  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  CakU  of  AUenburg,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  famous  robber  knight  Count 
Adelberg,  who  was  betrayed  by  Bishop 
Hatto,  of  Mayence,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Lewis;  and  it  was  here  that 
Otho  of  Wittelsbach  murdered  the  Em- 
peror Philip  II.  In  the  dungeon  where 
Berengarius  died  a  prisoner  3'ou  may  now 
sit  down  and  drink  a  glass  of  first-rate 
beer.  The  view  from  the  donjon  tower  is 
very  magnificent.  There  is  a  chapel  fit- 
ted up  in  a  portion  of  the  castle. 

From  Bamberg  to  Wiirzburg,  distance  63 
miles ;  time,  2  hours  20  minutes ;  fare  4  fl. 
(Where  class  is  not  mentioned  it  is  under- 
stood to  mean  Jirst  class;  the  second  class 
is  generally  one  third  less.) 

Wurzburg  is  finely  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mayn.  It  contains  26,500  in- 
habitants. Principal  hotels  are  the  Adler 
and  Kronprim.  It  is  a  strongly  fortified 
town,  with  considerable  manufactures,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  University.  It  was  long 
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the  seat  of  a  sovereign  bishopric,  and 
abounds  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  The 
Dome-Jdrchty  or  Cathedral,  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  10th  century.  It  was 
built  on  the  spot  where  the  Irish  St.  Eilian 
sufiered  martyrdom.  The  interior  walls 
are  decorated  with  stucco,  gilding,  and 
marble  effigies  of  the  bishop  princes  of 
Wurzburg.  North  of  the  Dom  stands  the 
New  Munster^  although  built  in  the  11th 
century.  To  the  east  is  situated  the  Royal 
Episcopal  Palace,  or  Residence^  built  dur- 
ing an  early  period  of  the  18th  century, 
after  the  style  of  Versailles.  It  was  oc- 
cupied for  nine  years  by  King  Louis,  when 
hereditary  prince.  The  gardens  of  the 
palace  are  much  used  as  a  promenade. 

The  finest  church  in  W&rzburg  is  the 
Marien^apeUe^  or  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
situated  on  the  market-place,  one  of  the 
gayest  scenes  of  the  ci^'.  It  was  finished 
in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century,  and 
restored  to  its  original  splendor  in  1844. 
A  Jewish  synagogue  formerly  stood  here, 
which,  with  its  congregation,  was  burnt  by 
the  citizens  in  the  14th  century. 

The  principal  sight  in  WOrzburg  is  the 
citadel  of  Marienberg,  situated  on  a  high 
hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  It  com- 
pletely commands  the  town,  and  was  built 
at  the  same  time  with  the  other  fortifica- 
tions. The  Leistenwein  and  Steinbex^ 
wines,  the  best  of  the  Franoonia,  are  pro* 
duced  in  thb  vicinity. 

An  eilwagen  leaves  here  daily  for  the 
mineral  springs  of  Kissingen.  Time,  8 
hours,  although  the  nearest  point  is  at  Ge- 
munden  station,  24  miles  f^om  Wurzburg 
on  our  way  to  Frankfort. 

Kissingen  is  situated  in  the  Franconian 
Saale,  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley.  Princi- 
pal hotels  are  J7.  de  Russicy  H,  ScklaUer^ 
and  JI,  de  8axe.  This  was  formerly  a 
poor,  miserable  village,  but  since  the  dis- 
covery of  its  celebrated  mineral  waters  it 
has  rapidly  increased  in  importance,  and 
during  the  season  its  visitors  often  swell 
up  to  the  number  of  6000.  One  half  mil- 
lion bottles  of  its  waters  are  annually  ex- 
ported. There  are  three  different  springs : 
the  Rakoczy^  which  is  the  kind  exported, 
and  is  used  for  drinking ;  the  Pandur^  for 
bathing,  excellent  in  cases  of  gout  and 
chronic  diseases;  and  the  Maxbrunmen^ 
which  is  similar  to  Seltzer  water,  and  is 
usually  prescribed  for  children. 
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Lifb  here  is  rather  monotonous  when 
compared  with  Baden-Baden  and  other 
German  watering-places,  gambling  being 
prohibited.  A  theatre,  however,  is  open 
daring  the  season.  The  mornings,  f^m 
C  to  8,  are  devoted  to  drinking  the  Ra- 
koczy,  and  promenading,  while  the  band 
performs,  up  to  1  o'clock,  at  which  time 
all  Kissingen  dines,  the  fashionable  and 
invalid  world  retiring  ftom  sight.  After 
dinner,  coffee  and  more  promenading,  sap- 
per, and  to  bed.  A  large  quantity  of  salt 
is  obtained  from  the  saline  springs  a  short 
distance  up  the  valley.  The  walks  and 
drives  in  the  vicinity  are  very  delightful. 

From  Wvpnintrg  to  Frcmkfortf  distance 
82  miles ;  time,  4  hours ;  fee  5  fl.  21  kr. 

'We  shall  now  continue  our  route  from 
Munich  to  Frankfort,  via  Stuttgart,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  capitals  for  its  size  in 
Europe. 

From  Anffsburg  to  Uim,  distance  58  miles ; 
time,  1  hour  50  minutes ;  fare  8  fl.  27  kr. 

Uim  is  the  second  town  of  importance  in 
the  kingdom  of  WOrtemberg,  and  one  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
jointly  garrisoned  by  Bavaria,  WOrtem- 
berg, and  Austria.  It  is  finely  situated  on 
the  Danube,  and  in  1861  contained  25,000 
inhabitants.  Hotels  poor — Pott  and  Kron- 
prwsh  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  free 
cities  of  the  German  empire,  and  is  BtHl  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  Th^  manu- 
facture of  linen  is  one  of  the  most  active 
branches  ofindnstry  carried  on  here.  There 
is  nothing  to  detain  the  traveler  unless  he 
has  plenty  of  time,  the  Mkuter^  or  church, 
being  the  only  obj^  of  interest  in  the  town. 
That,  certainly,  is  very  fine,  its  carved  work 
heing  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Ger- 
many. The  military  importance  of  Ulm 
has  occasioned  it  to  be  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent conquests  during  periods  of  war. 
The  destruction  of  General  Mack's  army 
by  Napoleon,  when,  through  the  stupidity 
of  the  general,  80,000  Austrians  surrender- 
ed their  fortress  without  striking  a  blow, 
forms  the  chief  event  of  the  kind  in  its 
modem  history.  Large  quantities  of  Rhine, 
)Swiss,  and  other  wines  are  shipped  from 
here  to  Vienna. 

From  Ulm  to  Stuttgart  the  distance  is 
58  miles ;  time,  2  hours  80  minutes ;  fare, 
3  fl.  45  kr. 

Stuttgart,  the  capital  and  chief  dty  of  the 
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kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  is  situated  a  short 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  Neckar,  and  sur- 
rounded by  hills  covered  to  their  summits 
with  vineyards  and  orchards.  It  contains 
a  population  of  70,000,  according  to  the 
Almanac  de  Gotha  of  1861.  The  prin- 
cipal hotel,  and  one  of  the  best  in  Ger- 
many, is  Hdtel  MarqucuvU.  It  owes  its 
importance  to  the  residence  of  the  court 
and  foreign  ministers,  being  deficient  in 
elegant  buildings  and  works  of  art.  The 
surrounding  country,  however,  is  very 
lovely.  Although  a  place  of  great  antiq- 
uity, owing  to  an  ancient  castle  which  ex- 
isted here  in  the  11th  century,  a  large  part 
of  the  town  is  of  recent  origin,  having  been 
built  since  Ni^leon  raised  WQrtemberg 
from  a  dukedom  to  a  kingdom.  The  chief 
features  of  Stuttgart  are  cleanliness  and 
good  order.  It  consists  of  one  prindpal 
street,  a  magnificent  palace,  and  some 
Tery  extensive  public  buildings.  The  Pid' 
ace  is  a  veiy  imposing  edifice.  It  is  said 
to  contain  as  many  rooms  as  tl^re  are 
days  in  the  year.  Immediately  above  tha 
grand  entrance,  on  the  roof^  is  an  enormous 
gilt  crown,  giving  the  building  rather  a 
singular  appearance.  The  palace,  with  the 
exception  of  the  private  apartments,  may 
be  seen  every  day  by  ticket,  which  can  be 
procured  from  the  inspector.  A  fee  of  a 
florin  is  expected.  There  are  some  very 
fine  pictures,  and  some  statuary  by  Thor- 
waldsen.  The  New  Palace  has  one  great 
advantage,  being  situated  in  both  town  and 
country ;  opening,  on  one  side,  into  a  fine 
park  which  leads  to  the  open  country,  and, 
on  the  other,  into  a  spacious  square  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city.  In  the  same  square 
with  the  New  Pakce  stands  the  Old  Pal- 
ace, which  is  now  used  by  the  officers  and 
court  of4he  government  The  theatre  also 
stands  in  this  squara.  It  is  a  very  indif- 
ferent building.  Stuttgart  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  the  birthplace  or  residence 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  German  lit- 
erati and  artists,  such  as  Schiller,  who 
wrote  his  Rohbert  here,  Dannecker,  Man- 
zel,  and  Baron  Cotta,  the  flunous  publisher. 
Printing,  bookbinding,  weaving,  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  and  the  manufiicture  of  mo* 
sical,  optical,  and  mathematical  instra- 
ments,  are  the  principal  branches  of  man- 
ufacturing industry. 

The  public  library  should  be  visited ;  it 
contains  over  300,000  volumes,  and  has  one 
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at  the  finest  collections  of  Bibles  in  Ger- 
many, printed  in  sixty  different  languages. 
Connected  with  the  library  are  extensire 
cabinets  of  medals  and  antiquities.  In  the 
same  street  (the  Neckarstrasse)  there  is  a 
Muteum  of  Natural  History ;  open  every 
day— fee  24  kr.— and  on  Sundays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays  free. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  of  late 
years  rapidly  increased  in  Interest,  and  a 
day  may  now  be  well  spent  here.  It  con- 
tains casts  of  the  most  celebrated  works 
of  ancient  and  modern  sculpture,  among 
which  are  casts  of  all  the  works  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  presented  by  himself  in  1844. 
To  be  seen  every  day  for  a  small  fee 
(24  kr.),  and  on  Sundays  free.  The  pic- 
ture-gidlery  is  open  on  Sundays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays  free.  It  contains  some 
paintings  of  Murillo,  Rubens,  Guido,  Paul 
Veronese,  Rembrandt,  Velasquez,  Titian, 
Zurbaran,  Tintoretto,  and  others  equally 
celebrated. 

The  king*s  stables  should  most  certain- 
ly be  visited ;  his  stud  of  Arabian  horses 
is  the  finest  in  Grermany.  A  fee  of  24  kr. 
Is  expected. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  visits  the 
traveler  can  make,  and  one  he  will  never 
fbrget,  is  that  to  the  king's  Grecian  villa 
of  Rosensldn,  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  pro<iure  a  ticket  to  obtaiu  admittance : 
this  may  be  done  at  the  Hdtel  Marquardt. 
The  villa  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Palace  Gardens^  and  is  reached  by  a 
beautiful  avenue,  shaded  with  trees,  two 
miles  in  extent  (notice  the  two  marble 
horses,  by  Hofer,  on  your  way).  The 
view  from  this  villa  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely  in  Germany,  and  the  different  rooms 
are  filled  with  paintings  and  sculpture  of 
the  rarest  excellence.  The  views  of  the 
principal  places  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
Holy  Land  are  most  correct,  and  are  de- 
cidedly interesting  to  travelers  who  have 
visited  those  countries.  A  fee  of  80  kr.  is 
expected,  or  one  florin  for  a  party.  A 
short  distance  from  Rosenstein  the  king 
has  erected  a  lovely  Moorish  building, 
called  Wilhelma,  which  can  be  visited  at 
the  same  time.  The  interior  is  perfectly 
gorgeous. 

Caimttatty  situated   about  three   miles 
fhmi  Stuttgart,  is  a  place  of  very  popular 
resort,  on  account  of  the  mineral  baths, 
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The  ffM  Hermann  4s  a  very  fine  estab- 
lishment. Endeavor  to  be  in  Cannstatt 
about  the  28th  of  September,  at  which  time 
the  Volks-fest  takes  place.  This  is  the  day 
after  the  king's  birthday,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  distributes  prizes  to  the  successlbl 
iM'eeders  of  horses  and  cattle,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  different  members  of  the  royal 
fiimily.  All  the  surrounding  country 
turns  out  to  do  honor  to  the  day.  After 
the  prizes  are  distributed  the  horse-radng 
takes  place  on  the  course  alining  tbe 
fair  ground.  The  performances  are  most 
exciting  and  very  amusing. 

The  baths  of  the  River  Neckar  are  very 
good  and  cheap — only  9  kreutzers,  with 
linen.  Those  of  Strudel,  adjoining  tbe 
theatre  (15  kreutzers),  are  also  very  fine. 
After  the  morning's  bath  the  bathers  as- 
semble at  the  Cursaal,  behind  which  are 
some  very  beautiful  walks.  Observe  the 
painted  notices  stuck  up  requesting  friends 
or  acquaintances  not  to  take  off  their  hats : 
**  Man  bittei  sick  nicht  (ba^  HuUAbnehmem 
ta  grussen,''^  The  custom  of  continually 
taking  off  your  hat,  not  only  to  a  fHend  or 
acquaintance,  but,  if  walking  vrith  a  friend, 
to  doff  it  to  his  friend  or  acquaintance,  al- 
though you  may  never  have  seen  hhn  be- 
fbre,  is  decidedly  tiresome ;  consequent, 
for  the  convenience  of  promenaders,  who 
are  continually  meeting  one  another  dar- 
ing their  walks,  the  notice  informs  them 
that  they  are  expected  to  dispense  with  the 
custom  so  universal  in  Grermany.  Ascend 
the  height  of  thQ  StUzerain^  near  which 
three  of  the  principal  springs  arise,  and  get 
a  glorious  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  mineral  searings  in  and  around  the 
town  are  veiy  numerous,  being  over  forty 
in  number :  they  are  nearly  all  cold— -one 
alone  is  tepid.  The  railway  passes  through 
it :  only  8  minutes  from  Stuttgart. 

Excursions  should  also  be  made  to  the 
Solitude  (an  abandoned  castle,  or  hunting- 
lodge,  belonging  to  the  king,  built  about 
one  hundred  years  ago),  and  to  Hokenheimj 
another  chateau,  built  by  the  Duke  Charies 
in  1768.  Carriages  may  be  procured  at 
the  H6tel  Marquardt  to  make  these  diflfer- 
ent  excursions. 
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From  Stuttgart  to  Brucksal  Junction^  dis- 
tance  49  m. ;  time,  2  h.     Fare  8  fl.  6  kr. 

If  you  wish  to  proceed  direct  to  Paris, 
via  Strasborg  is  the  most  direct,  passing 
near  Baden-Baden ;  or,  if  jon  wish  to  go 
pia  Cologne,  direct,  yon  can  proceed  either 
by  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim,  or  by  Hei- 
delberg  and  Frankfort  to  Mayence. 

Bonte  No.  18  takes  us  now  on  the  Stras- 
bnrg  road  back  to  the  celebrated  watering- 
place  of  Baden-Baden,  a  distance,  on  the 
main  road,  of  87  mUes.  Time,  2  h.  Fare 
2  fl.  84  kr. ;  then  a  small  branch  road  from 
Oos  Station,  distance  8  miles. 

Half  way  between  Bmchsal  and  Oos 
Station  we  pass  Carlsruhe,  the  capital  of 
the  grand-dnchy  of  Baden.  It  is,  although 
the  smallest,  one  of  the  most  attractiye 
capitals  of  Germany  in  regard  to  the  beao- 
ty  of  situation  and  external  appearance. 
It  contains  25,000  inhabitants.  The  plan 
of  the  city  is  very  mnch  like  the  capital 
of  Washington.  The  Dncal  Palace,  a 
building  of  considerable  extent,  being  in 
the  position  of  the  Capitol,  the  main  streets 
radiating  in  all  directions.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  many  of  the 
houses  very  handsome.  There  are  sever- 
al fair  hotels,  ff.  l>f>prM0,  If,  tPAngleterre, 
and  Crotse.  The  principal  building  is  the 
Academy,  which  b  handsomely  frescoed, 
and  contains  some  fair  pictures. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Baden  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory  about  200  miles  long  by 
20  wide,  extending  along  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  Its  vineyards  are  of  large 
extent,  and  the  produce  of  its  plum  and 
cherry  orchards,  from  which  the  delicious 
liqueur  called  Kirsch-wasser  is  made,  is 
very  abundant.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
mineral  waters,  there  being  no  fewer  than 
70  mineral  springs  within  its  limits.  The 
variety  of  its  surihoe,  its  picturesque  beauty 
and  general  productiveness,  have  entitled 
it  to  be  called  the  Paradise  of  Germany. 

Badm^Bcukn, — The  most  beautiful  wa- 
tering-place in  Ckrmany.  It  is  situated  in 
a  lovely  valley,  indoeed  by  the  lower 
heights  of  the  Black  Forest.  The  resident 
population  is  about  6000 ;  but  as  many  as 
40,000  strangcfrs  have  visited  it  in  a  sin- 
gle season.  The  principal  hotels  are  JJ4- 
tel  de  r Europe,  probably  one  of  the  veiy 
best  in  Europe,  and  B,  de  Holland,  all  well 


managed  by  the  most  obliging  landlords. 
In  fact,  there  are  no  better  houses  than 
these  in  Germany.  There  are  several 
other  hotels  whose  prices  are  a  shade  low- 
er, but  they  are  much  inferior  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  two  we  have  preferred,  in 
all  of  which  the  servanb  speak  English, 
and  the  attendance  is  first-rate.  The  din- 
ner at  the  hotels  (table  d*hdte)  is  70  cents, 
1  florin  48  kreutsers;  at  the  Conversa- 
tionshaus,  80  cents. 

Here  the  price  of  evety  thing  is  fixed 
by  government,  and  travelers  are  better 
protected  from  extortion  than  in  almost 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  It  is  hardly 
ever  necessary  to  drive  a  bargain  for  any 
thing. 

Biaden-Baden  is  the  annua?  resort  of 
idlers,  pleasure-seekers,  and  invalids  frttm 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  springs  have 
been  long  and  Aivorably  known,  even  in 
the  times  of  the  Romans,  and  the  new 
palace,  now  belonging  to  the  Grand-doke, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa  and 
baths.  The  waters  of  the  springs  are  warm, 
the  principal  one  having  a  temperature  of 
158^  Fahrenheit ;  the  taste  is  saltish,  and, 
when  drunk  as  it  issues  fhun  the  spring, 
much  resembles  weak  broth;  it  is  very 
clear,  but  has  a  peculiarly  disagreeable 
smell.  The  quali^  is  saline,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  muriatic  and  carbonic  add,  and 
small  portions  of  silex  and  oxyd  of  iron. 
The  hot  tprings  are  18  in  number,  and  the 
portion  of  the  town  where  they  issue  goes 
by  the  name  of  '*Hell."  A  buUdhig  is 
erected  over  the  principal  spring. 

The  Trinkhaik  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  public  walks,  nearly  opposite  the  Hotel 
de  TEurope.  The  water  is  conveyed  here 
from  the  spring  in  pipes,  and  visitors  drink 
it  between  the  hours  of  6^  and  7^  A.M., 
promenading  around;  meanwhile  a  band 
discourses  most  elegant  music.  The  front 
of  the  hall  is  ornamented  with  frescoes, 
representing  legends  of  the  Black  Forest 

The  great  and  universal  rendexvous, 
however,  is  the  ConvertationAaui,  which  is 
the  most  splendid  establishment  of  this 
kind  in  the  worid,  the  small  Chinese 
pagoda  in  front  of  which  cost  alone  70,000 
francs.  It  was  erected  in  1859,  and  in« 
tended  as  a  stand  for  the  band,  which  per- 
forms here  twice  a  day.  The  building-^ 
which  is  a  most  elegant  one,  with  a  Co- 
rinthian portico — ^indudes  an  immense  tB^ 
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sembly-room,  containing  a  table  on  which 
the  game  of  roulette  is  played.  Adjoining 
thb  is  a  smaller  room,  where  ronge-et-noir 
is  played;  then  a  splendid  restaurant, where 
dinners  may  be  had  a  la  carte.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  building  is  a  theatre,  and 
a  most  magnificently  furnished  suite  of 
apartments  for  assembly  and  ball  purposes. 
They  are  open  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Should  there  be  no  public  entertainment 
while  you  remain,  obtain  permission  from 
the  proprietor  to  visit  this  suite  of  rooms ; 
they  are  well  worth  seeing.  The  seaton  is 
at  its  height  during  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. Many  visitors  arrive  as  early  as 
the  1st  of  May,  staying  up  to  the  Ist  of 
October,  and  five  months  can  be  spent  here 
as  pleasantly  as  at  any  spot  in  Europe; 
balls,  concerts,  saloons,  and  the  most  de- 
lightful and  secluded  promenades,  where 
in  fire  minutes  you  may  enjoy  the  solitude 
of  the  darkest  woods  and  deepest  £^ens. 

Directly  above  the  town  is  the  new 
Schloss,  or  palace  of  the  grand-duke,  in 
which  his  ancestors  have  lived  for  the  last 
400  years,  a  fact  that  would  rather  relieve 
it  fh>m  the  title  of  new  were  it  not  that  the 
old  Schhss  is  immediately  above  the  new, 
where  the  ancient  dukes  resided  previous 
to  the  15th  century.  The  building  is  re- 
markable for  the  curious  vaults  and  mys- 
terious dungeons  that  are  now  exhibited 
to  the  curious  by  the  castellan. 

The  Pctrith  Church  contains  several  in- 
teresting monuments.  It  is  the  buriali 
place  of  the  margraves  and  dukes  of  Ba- 
den, and  contains  the  monuments  of  Leo- 
pold William,  LouU  William  Frederick, 
bishop  of  Utrecht,  Marie-Yictoire-PauUne, 
and  the  Margrave  Philibert. 

To  the  southeast. of  the  town  we  notice 
the  new  Protestant  Church.  It  is  finely 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River 
Oos.  It  was  consecrated  in  1864.  In  the 
three  windows  of  the  choir  are  beautiful 
representations  of  the  birth,  crucifixion, 
and  resurrection  of  the  Savior.  In  the 
four  rosettes  are  portraits  of  Luther,  Cal- 
vin, Melancthon,  and  Zwingle. 

On  the  hill  behind  the  Trinkhallo  is  the 
Greek  Chapel,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
the  Russian  Prince  Stourdza. 

The  Ancient  Cemetery  at  the  Gemsbach 
Gate  will  repay  a  visit.    Two  of  the  prin- 
cipal monuments  are  those  of  the  French 
General  GuUkminot  and  the  German  Gen- 
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eral  Yon  Schaffer.  Notice  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  with  Christ  praying  and  his  disci- 
ples asleep. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  Urspnmff, 
or  source  of  the  warm  spring.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Parish  Church. 

The  Theatre  of  Baden,  although  small, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  gems  in 
Europe,  and  does  honor  to  the  munificence 
of  M.  Benezet.  It  was  constructed  by  M. 
Contean,  and  does  the  architect  great  credit. 

The  Vapor  Bathe  are  situated  behind  tho 
Catholic  diurch.  Baths  may  here  be  taken 
in  all  the  various  styles,  including  Russian 
baths.  There  are  six  apartments.  There 
are  some  eight  or  ten  other  baths,  each 
having  from  ten  to  forty  separate  cham- 
bers. 

A  new  hospital,  founded  by  the  liberali- 
ty of  M.  Benezet,  has  recently  been  erect- 
ed in  a  beautiful  position,  where  the  best 
attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  sick  and 
infirm.  M.  Benezet  has  also  contributed 
largely  to  the  erectbn  of  the  new  English 
church  now  in  progress. 

A  short  distance  from  Baden  is  sitoated 
the  small  village  of  Jjfezheim^  iriiich  has 
lately  obtained  an  European  celebrity  by 
its  beautiful  race-course,  which  is  probably 
the  finest  in  Europe.  Here,  during  the 
early  days  of  September,  the  finest  horses 
and  the  UUe  of  Europe  make  their  appear- 
ance. There  are  three  beanttfhl  tribunes : 
one  for  the  Grand-Duke,  another  for  mem- 
bers of  the  jockey-dubs  and  representa- 
tives of  the  press,  and  another,  the  largest, 
for  the  use  of  the  general  public.  A  fine 
view  of  the  entire  course  may  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  stands.  A  magnificent 
picture  of  a  race-day  has  lately  been  paint- 
ed by  Heyrault,  and  engraved  by  Harris. 
Most  of  the  numerous  characters  and  pa- 
trons of  the  turf  are  taken  from  life. 

Among  the  numerous  lovely  excursions 
around  Baden  are,  first,  the  old  Schhes,  the 
original  residence  of  the  reigning  house  of 
Baden,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  ru- 
ins in  Germany,  The  view  fit)m  the  top, 
on  which  there  is  a  very  fine  spy-glaas  for 
the  benefit  of  visitors,  is  very  grand— the 
town  of  Baden  at  your  feet,  the  luxuriant 
Black  Forest  on  one  side.  On  the  other 
side  we  see  the  Rhine  winding  through  it? 
lovely  plain,  interspersed  with  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  the  whole  bordered  by  the 
Yosges  Mountains  of  France.    In  a  dear 
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day  the  cathedral  spire  of  Strasbnrg — the 
highest  in  the  world — ^is  plainl}*  visible. 

There  is  a  restaurant  in  the  castle,  and 
breakfasts  or  dinners  may  be  obtained. 
Residents  at  Baden  frequently  make  ex- 
cursions for  the  purpose  of  breakfiisting 
here.  This  year  (1866)  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  such  as  rooms  for 
dancing,  etc. 

About  one  mile  northeast  of  the  old  cas- 
tle are  the  ruins  of  Ebertteinburff,  which  wo 
pass  in  making  the  delightful  excursion  to 
The  Favoriie.  This  lovely  summer  retreat 
was  built  in  1725  by  the  Margrave  Sibylle- 
Augnste  of  Baden,  noted  for  her  beauty 
and  amours.  The  rooms  are  large  and 
comfortable,  but  ornamented  in  the  most 
singular  manner.  In  one  the  walls  are  of 
Venetian  glass,  in  another  porcelain,  in 
another  they  are  hung  with  tapestry  work- 
ed by  the  margrave  and  her  maids  of  hon- 
or. One  of  the  boudoirs  contains  72  por- 
traits of  the  margrave,  all  taken  in  differ- 
ent <costumes.  The  china  is  very  quaint 
and  antique.  The  dishes  for  the  table  are 
all  in  imitation  of  some  meat,  fruit,  or  veg- 
etable, such  as  ham,  duck,  woodcock,  as- 
paragus, cabbage,  artichoke,  or  melon. 

A  short  distance  from  the  palace  is  the 
Hermitage^  or  chapel,  where  the  margrave 
lived  during  Lent  in  the  strictest  seclu^ 
sion,  seeing  no  one,  and  repenting  of  sins 
committed  the  rest  of  the  year.     In  this 
chapel  are  shown  the  breastplate  and  belt, 
each  armed  with  nails,  which  she  wore  as 
penance,  besides  several  articles  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  such  as  a  cat-of-nine 
tails,  and  iron  plates  armed  with  sharp 
spikes,  which  she  put  into  the  heels  of  her 
shoes.     In  the  dining-room,  seated  at  the 
table,  are  three  waxen  figures  representing 
Mary,  Joseph,  and  the  child  Jesus ;  they 
are  clothed  in  garments  made  by  the  mar- 
grave's own  hands.     With  these  figures 
she  dined  every  day.     Her  bed-room  con- 
tains simply  a  straw  mat,  upon  which  she 
slept. 

Another  excursion  which  should  be 
made  is  that  to  the  Fails  of  AUerheUigen. 
At  Baden-Baden  H.  Ullrich,  of  Vienna, 
has  a  branch  estabUshment  for  the  sale  of 
fine  Bohemian  glass.  Prices  same  as  in 
Bohemia.  Agents  in  New  York.  The 
principal  and  most  responsible  banking 
house  in  Baden  is  that  of  Wolff  Brothers, 
23  Licbtenthal  Street     Money  may  be 


drawn  here  on  the  best  of  terms.  They 
have  a  nice  reading-room,  with  American 
and  English  papers.  M.  Gustavo  Wolff 
has  been  long  known  as  one  of  the  popular 
proprietors  of  the  H6ul  de  r  Europe, 

From  Baden-Baden  (Oos  Junction)  to 
Heiddberg^  distance,  58  miles  ;  time,  2 
hoars  17  minutes.    Pare,  4  florini. 


ffeidetberffy  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Baden,  in  1866  contained  17,500  inhabit, 
ants.  Principal  hotels,  Prince  Charles^ 
close  under  the  castle  walls ;  splendid  ta- 
ble and  low  prices;  one  of  the  best  houses 
in  Europe.  Ftctoria,  in  a  fine  position 
near  the  station — admirably  conducted, 
and  reasonable  prices :  it  is  situated  on  the 
Afdage^  the  fashionable  promenade.  The 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Neckar,  and  occupies  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  localities  in  Germany.' 
There  is  one  principal  street,  which  is 
nearly  two  miles  long,  into  which  all  the 
others  run.  The  valley  in  which  the  town 
is  situated  is  overlooked  by  well-wooded 
hills  at  the  back,  while  the  rising  ground 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  covered 
with  rich  vineyards  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach .  Heidelberg  owes  its  celebrity  to  its 
castle,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Elect- 
ors Palatine,  its  University,  which,  next 
to  that  of  Prague,  is  the  oldest  in  Germa- 
ny, and  to  the  «nany  historical  events 
that  have  transpired  there :  pillaged  three 
times,  bombarded  five  times,  and  twice 
laid  in  ashes. 

The  Castle  ofHeiddberg  was  founded  by 
the  Elector  Bodolph  in  the  14th  century, 
and  combined  the  double  character  of  pal- 
ace and  fortress.  Its  styles  partake  of  all 
the  successive  varieties  of  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16th  centuries,  and  is  highly  interest- 
ing for  its  immensity,  its  picturesque  sit- 
uation—  standing  at  an  immense  height 
above  the  town — and  its  architectural  mag- 
nificence. It  is  a  solid  square  building, 
with  towers  at  each  end,  one  low  and 
round,  the  other  higher  and  of  an  octagon- 
al shape.   It  was  sacked  and  partly  bnmed 
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bj  the  French  in  1698,  and  struck  by  light- 
ning in  1764,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
roofless.  That  portion  called  the  English 
palace  was  bnilt  by  the  Elector  Frederick 
V.  as  a  residence  for  his  bride,  daughter 
of  James  I.  of  England.  The  cellars  of 
the  castle  are  very  extensive ;  in  one  of 
them  is  the  celebrated  Heidelberg  Tun, 
■aid  to  hold  288,200  bottles  of  wine  when 
Aill,  or  800  hogaiieads.  It  has  been  filled 
but  three  times  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  Notice  in  ftont  of  it  a  wooden  stat- 
ue of  the  court  fool  Porkes,  who  never  went 
to  bed  sober,  and  always  to  a  short  allow- 
ance of  from  15  to  18  bottles  daily.  In  an 
adjoining  cellar  remains  a  small  cask 
which  holds  60,000  gallons.  The  cellar 
was  formerly  filled  with  18  casks  of  this 
size.  From  the  terrace  and  gardens  most 
magnificent  views  may  be  obtained. 

Near  the  Hotel  Prince  Charles  we  per- 
ceive a  very  curious  spectacle,  viz.,  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Ghott,  which  is  divided 
by  a  partition  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  church  directly  through  the  middle, 
and  the  two  services,  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, are  performed  under  the  same  root 
In  1719,  the  Elector  Palatine  wishing  to 
deprive  the  Protestants  of  their  half,  the 
citizens  raised  such  a  storm  about  his  ears 
that  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  court 
to  Mannheim.  The  oldest  church  i|i  the 
town  is  that  of  St. Peter;  it  was  on  the 
doors  of  this  church  that  Jerome  of  Prague 
nailed  his  celebrated  theses,  challenging 
the  world  to  dispute  them. 

The  University  was  founded  in  1386, 
and  lias  at  the  present  moment  about  700 
students,  about  one  quarter  of  whom  are 
"chore  students,"  or*fighting  students. 
There  are  some  seven  or  eight  different 
chores,  l)etween  most  of  whom  a  great 
jealou^  exists  in  regard  to  their  fighting 
abUities,  which  are  tested  every  Friday 
morning  by  duels  fought  with  swords  at 
the  Hirsc^iffcuse,  a  house  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Neckar.  The  swords  are  very 
sharp,  and  double  edged,  and  are  used  as 
sabres ;  consequently  the  cuts  are  numer- 
ous, but  are  scarcely  ever  mortal.  When 
they  fight  only  for  the  honor  of  the  chore, 
they  wear  caps,  and  have  their  necks  and 
right  arms  heavily  bandaged.  When  the 
fight  is  to  resent  an  offense  or  insult,  the 
caps  are  removed,  and  six,  seven,  and 
eight  cuts  are  often  given  and  received 
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during  a  fight  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  dura- 
tion of  all  combats ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  party  receiving  the  least  number 
of  cuts  is  declared  the  victor.  Should  a 
serious  woimd  prevent  either  of  the  com- 
batants tram  proceeding  with  the  fight,  it 
is  renewed  at  a  future  day.  The  chore 
surgeon  is  always  in  attendance,  and  he 
decides  whether  a  duelist  is  able  to  pro- 
ceed, the  flow  of  blood  sometimes  being  so 
great  as  to  stop  the  fight  while  the  wound 
is  sewed  up  or  stopped  in  some  manner. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  permission 
to  visit  the  Hirschgasse  daring  one  of 
these  combats.  It  can  only  be  accom- 
plished through  a  presentation  to  some 
member  of  the  dhore.  If  you  are  stop- 
ping at  the  Prinz  Carl,  Mr.  Sommer,  the 
obliging  landlord,  may  accomplish  it  for 
you.  Should  you  succeed  in  obtaining 
entrance  to  this  scene  of  fearful  interest, 
nothing  less  than  a  thaler  should  be  given 
to  ih»/at  tncm  tor  pour  boirt;  it  is  he  who 
waits  on  tlie  duelists,  and  keeps  Their 
swords  ground  sharp.  The  students  are 
very  particular  who  is  present,  as  the  au- 
thorities are  always  on  the  alert  to  take 
them  in  the  act.  They,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  accomplish  much,  as  the  students 
have  spies  stationed  along  the  bridge  and 
shore  to  signalize  the  approach  of  an  in- 
terfering party.  During  an  entire  sum- 
mer the  author  spent  in  Heidelberg,  visit- 
ing the  Hirschgasse  nearly  every  Friday, 
he  never  saw  a  government  officer  on  the 
ground.  A  young  countryman  of  our 
own,  Mr.  Green,  from  Louisville,  senior 
of  the  Westpha&ctn^  the  most  aristocratic 
of  the  University,  was  considered  the  best 
swordsman  in  Heidelberg. 

An  excursion  to  the  Koniggtukl  is  one 
of  the  things  **  to  do"  at  Heidelberg.  You 
here  obtun  a  most  extended  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Neckar,  the  Rhine,  Oden- 
wald,  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and  the  Black 
Forest.  A  donkey  there  and  back  costs 
2  fl.  80  kr. 

An  excursion  should  also  be  made  to  the 
Wo(f*t  Brunnen  (only  two  miles),  where 
the  Enchantress  Jetta,  who  lived  here,  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  a  wolf.  The  situation  of 
the  inn  is  very  romantic ;  the  trout,  which 
are  kept  in  ponds,  are  of  immense  size, 
and  are  very  finely  served  up  by  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn. 

Families  visiting  Germany  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  education  can  hope  to  find  no  bet- 
ter place  than  Heidelberg:  every  thing  b 
good,  and  every  thing  ia  cheap.  As  a 
German  teacher,  Prof.  Emil  Otto  has  no 
saperior;  his  German  and  French  books 
are  now  much  used  both  in  America  and 
Europe.  The  best  quality  of  pianos,  har- 
moniums, and  other  musical  instruments, 
may  be  hired  by  the  week  or  month  at 
George  Trau*s,  comer  of  Haupt  and  Thea- 
terstrasse,  where  information  of  the  best 
teachers  may  also  be  obtained. 

From  Heiddberg  to  Darmatadl:  time, 
1  h.  80  m.  * 

DamutacUf  the  capital  and  residence  of 
the  Grand^Duke  of  Hesse,  contains  some 
83,000  inhabitants.  Hotel,  Traube.  The 
principal  object  of  attraction  is  the  Ducal 
Palace,  which  contains  the  court  library 
(over  200,000  volumes),  a  collection  of  rare 
arms  and  costumes,  cabinets  of  Natural 
History  and  antiquities,  and  a  fine  gal- 
leiy  of  paintings.  The  Catholic  church, 
opera-house,  and  Maison  d*£xercise  are 
also  worthy  of  a  visit.  Notice  at  the  end 
of  the  Rue  de  Rhin  a  fine  statue  of  the 
Grand -Duke  Louis,  to  whom  Darmstadt 
owes  its  importance;  the  model  was  fur- 
nished by  Schwanthaler. 

From  DarmstatU  to  Frankfort^  one  half 
hour. 

Frakkfort  was  formerly  a  Aree  city  of 
Germany,  but,  owing  to'  the  fortunes  of 
war,  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia October  8tii,  1866.  It  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Main.  Popular 
tion  78,277.  The  principal  hotels  ard  H. 
de  Rume,  one  of  the  best  houses  in  €}er- 
many,^  and  the  JET.  eTAngleterrey  with  beau- 
tiful new  dining  and  break&st  rooms, 
admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  Bertholdt. 
Messrs.  Drexel  Brothers,  of  the  Ruttief  are 
large  wine-merchants.  Their  Rauenihah 
berg  took  the  prizes  at  the  Exhibition  of 
1862  in  London. 

Frankfort  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cit- 
ies of  Germany.  Charlemagne  had  a  pal- 
ace here,  and  held  a  council  within  its  wtHU 
in  794,  and  a  century  later  it  became  the 
commercial  capital  of  Germany.  In  the 
year  1164  it  became  a  f^ee  city,  remaining 
such  until  1866.  It  is  noted  for  the  wealth 
of  its  merchants,  and  for  their  commercial 
transactions,  their  banking  operations,  and 
their  speculations  in  the  fUnds.  It  is  the 
native  place  of  the  Rothschild  family,  one 


of  whom  has  abeautlftal  villa  near  the  city. 
The  house  in  which  the  great  banker  was 
bom  is  shown ;  it  is  situated  in  the  Juden- 
geute  (Jews*  Street).  The  city  is  connect- 
ed with  the  suburb  of  Sachsenhausen  by 
an  ancient  stone  bridge  of  fourteen  arches, 
960  feet  long  and  11  broad.  Its  former  for- 
tifications were  demolished  by  the  French, 
and  are  now  used  as  gardens  and  prome- 
nades. The  residences  of  the  principal 
bankers  and  merchants  are  on  the  most 
magnificent  scale,  nearly  all  possessing  a 
very  good  collection  of  pictures  and  statu- 
ary. The  btfnks  of  the  Main  are  are  lined 
wUh  spacious  qua3rs,  and  the  streets  in  the 
interior  of  the  town  have  been  widened 
and  mnoh  improved.  It  has  two  annual 
fairs,  which  are  much  frequented  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Dam,  is  an  ancient 
edifice  of  Gotliic  architecture ;  its  tower, 
which  is  stni  unfinished,  is  260  feet  high ; 
it  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  the 
18th  century.  One  of  the  principal  mon- 
uments it  contains  is  that  of  the  Emper- 
or Gunther,  who  was  killed  by  his  rival, 
Charles  lY.;  also  that  of  Rodolph  of  Sach- 
senhausen. In  the  election  chapel  all  the 
emperors  of  Germany,  ft^m  Conrad  I. 
to  Francis  II.,  after  bi^g  elected,  were 
crowned  in  front  of  the  high  altar. 

The  JSAner,  or  Towm  Baii,  is  noted  only 
for  being  the  scene  of  festivities  subsequent 
to  the  election  of  the  emperor.  Here,  in 
the  banqueting-hall,  he  was  entertained, 
and  kings,  and  princes,  and  the  greatest 
nobles  of  the  land  waited  on  him  at  table. 
Opposite  the  hall,  in  the  market-place,  an 
ox  was  roasted  whole,  frx>m  which  the  em- 
peror ate  a  slice,  and  a  fountain  ran  with 
wine,  from  which  the  cup-bearer  filled  his 
glass.  The  banqueting-hall  is  decorated 
with  portraits  of  all  the  emperors,  forty- 
six  in  number.  In  the  election  chamber 
may  be  seen  (bg  paging  f  1)  the  '*  Golden 
Bull,"  by  which  the  Emperor  Charies  lY. 
arranged  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
elections  of  future  emperors. 

The  Stddel  Museum  and  Academy  of 
Painting  (so  named  after  its  founder,  a 
rich  banker  and  citizen,  who,  in  1816,  be- 
queathed $400,000,  in  addition  to  a  large 
collection  of  pictures  and  engravings,  for 
its  foundation),  is  a  handsome  building, 
and  is  open  daily  trom  10  to  1,  Saturdays 
excepted ;  admission  gratis.     Some  of  the 
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modem  pictures  are  very  fine,  particalarly 
those  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters. 

The  other  sights  of  Frankfort  are  Dan- 
necker's  statue  of  Ariadne  seated  on  a  Tiger. 
It  is  in  the  villa  of  M.  Bethman,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  most  judges  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect productions  of  modem  art.  Outside  of 
the  Friedberg  gate  is  situated  the  colossal 
mass  of  granite  rocks  grouped  together  in 
memory  of  the  Hessians  who  fell  defending 
Frankfort,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  mil- 
itary device  cast  from  cannon  taken  trom 
the  French.  It  was  erected  by  the  King  of 
Prussia.  St.  (George's  Hospital,  the  Public 
Library,  and  the  Leukenberg  Museum  of 
Natural  History  are  all  well  worth  a  visit. 
In  front  of  the  theatre  (a  very  fair  one)  is 
a  monumental  statue  erected  to  the  poet 
Gtethe,  who  was  bom  in  Frankfort.  The 
bouse  b  No.  74  in  the  Hirschgraben,  and 
has  his  father's  coat  of  arms — thne  hjres — 
over  the  door.  A  magnificent  bronze  statue 
of  Schiller  was  erected  on  Schiller  Platz 
in  1864.  It  represents  the  poet,  crowned 
with  laurel,  holding  a  book  in  his  hand. 

Among  the  principal  establishments  in 
Frankfort  for  tiie  sale  of  Bohemian  glass- 
ware, the  house  of  Andr.  Prosier  stands  at 
the  heacL  It  is  the  same  as  that  of  Wil- 
liam Hoimasn  in  Prague.  A  visit  should 
be  paid  to  the  noted  establishment  of  Fr. 
Bdbler.  It  is  situated  at  54  Ziel,  close  to 
the  Post-office.  This  establishment  is  no- 
ted for  its  stag-horn  and  ivory  ornaments, 
having  received  two  prize-medals  for  this 
work.  The  traveler  will  here  find  a  large 
assortment  of  all  kinds  of  articles  in  Rus- 
sian leathers,  carved  wood-work,  etc. 

The  establishment  of  Hoff  Brothers,  No. 
1  Bleidenstrasse,  is  the  principal  one  in 
Frankfort  for  all  kinds  of  elegant  silk 
goods,  shawls,  and  general  dry -goods. 
This  house  has  been  forty-six  years  in  ex- 
istence. 


A  short  distance  up  the  river  is  the  city 
of  Mainz  {Afayence  in  French),  the  largest 
and  most  commercial  place  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  which  was  an- 
nexed to  Prussia  in  1866.  It  contains  a 
population  of  40,000,  including  the  garri- 
son, which  consisted  of  6000  soldiers  pre- 
vious to  its  Prussian  annexation.  Its 
fortifications  are  of  great  strength.  The 
city  contains  a  well-managed  hotel — the 
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principal  one  here  is  the  IIoUl  de  HoUandc, 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Rhine.  A  bridge  of 
boats,  upward  of  sixteen  hondredfeet  wide, 
connects  the  town  with  the  suburbs  of  Cas- 
tel  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Mainz  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity ;  under 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  it  became 
the  first  ecclesiastical  city  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  was  long  the  seat  of  a  sover- 
eign archUshopric.  In  modem  times  it  be- 
came celebrated  for  the  memorable  siege 
it  endured,  when  it  was  successfully  de- 
fended by  the  French  troops  who  garri- 
soned it.  • 

Among  the  principal  edifices  of  May- 
ence,  which  are  of  great  antiquity,  is  the 
Cathedraly  a  vast  pile  of  red  sandstone 
buildings,  begun  in  the  10th  and  finished 
in  the  11th  century ;  it  has  sufifered  con- 
siderable damage  at  different  times,  hav- 
ing been  burned  by  the  Prussians  in  1783, 
and  used  as  a  barrack  by  the  French  in 
1813.  The  interior  is  filled  with  the  mon- 
uments  of  the  different  Electors  of  May- 
ence,  who  always  presided  at  the  election 
of  the  emperor,  and  were  the  archbishops 
and  first  princes  of  the  German  empire. 
The  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  dwell- 
ing-house of  Guttenberg,  the  inventor  of 
printing,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town, 
will  be  seen  with  interest  by  the  traveler. 
An  excellent  statue,  modeled  by  Thor» 
waldsen  and  cast  at  Paris,  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  an  open  area  opposite  the 
theatre  a  few  years  since. 

Nearly  all  travelers  coining  up  the  Rhine 
land  at  Biebrich,  take  the  cars  to  Frank- 
fort, thence  to  Baden-Baden ;  some  cod^ 
tinue  up  the  river  to  Mannheim.  Biebrich 
is  also  the  landing-place  for  passengers  fiur 
Wiesbaden ;  distance,  10  minutes. 

Wiesbaden  was  the  former  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Nassau,  which  was  annexed  to 
Prussia  October  8th,  1866.  The  popula- 
tion the  year  round  amounts  to  17,000; 
but  during  the  season  (from  June  to  Sep- 
tember) the  number  often  exceeds  30,000. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  Vidoria,  which 
is  admirably  conducted  by  Messrs.  Hel- 
bach  and-  Holzapfel.  The  springs  of 
Wiesbaden,  which  are  alkaline,  and  of  a 
high  temperature,  were  known  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  The  situation  of 
the  town  is  most  delightful,  lying  in  the 
midst  of  gardens  and  orchards. 

The  class  of  visitors  is  not  quite  as  se- 
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lect  as  that  at  Baden-Baden  and  Ems; 
the  town  being  so  easy  of  access  to  Frank- 
fort and  Mayence,  crowds  from  both  these 
places  invariably  rash  toward  Wiesbaden 
on  all  holidays  and  Sundays.  The  amuse- 
ments and  mode  of  passing  the  time  is 
much  the  same  as  described  at  Baden-Ba- 
den. The  Kwrtaal  here  is  the  same,  and 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  as  the  Ck>n- 
Tersationshaus  of  Baden,  viz.,  restaurant, 
assembly-rooms,  reading-rooms,  and  gam- 
ing-rooms.  In  the  rear  of  the  building 
there  is  a  beautiful  little  lake,  surround- 
od  by  lovely  walks ;  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake  are  tables  and  chairs,  where  visitors 
retire  after  dinner  to  sip  their  caf6  and 
smoke  their  pipes  or  cigars,  listening  to  a 
band  of  music  seated  in  a  gallery  above. 
On  these  occasions  every  seat  is  occupied. 
The  company  that  keeps  the  Kursaal  pay 
the  Grand-duke  some  $25,000  per  annum 
for  the  privilege  of  monopolizing  the  gam- 
bling-tables. The  same  party  lease  the 
privilege  at  Baden-Baden  and  Ems,  and 
the  chances  are  'tis  better  so.  In  places 
where  it  is  not  legalized  private  tables 
abound,  the  keepers  of  which  are  neither 
80  honest  or  responsible;  the  playing  in 
all  cases  being  perfectly  fair,  with  a  per- 
centage in  Uxor  of  the  tables,  all  of  which 
Is  known  to  the  player. 

From  Wiesbaden  to  the  watering-plaoe 
of  i9c&tfa/&arA.  occupies  two  hours'  time  by 
the  high  road  leading  to  Ems  and  Ck>b]entz. 
Principal  hoteU :  AUh-Saal  and  Duke  of 
Nassau,  The  former  contains  a  concert- 
room  and  reading-room,  and  has  a  banking 
and  exchange  office  connected  with  it.  The 
All^Saal  has  also  its  own  baths,  warmed 
with  steam  by  a  most  excellent  system. 
The  proprietor  gives  amateutB  opportuni- 
ties for  shooting  in  a  forest  near  at  hand, 
and  for  angling  trout  in  the  Aar,  flowing 
through  the  romantic  valley  which  leads  to 
the  old  and  interesting  ruin  of  Hohentiein, 

The  royal  bath-house  is  very  convenient- 
ly arranged  in  compartments  for  the  waters 
of  the  different  springs,  and  is  warmed  by 
steam.  Adjacent  to  the  bath-house  rise 
the  Stahlbrwmen  and  Wembrvtmen^  or  Aqua 
Yinaria  of  the  Romans.  Farther  up  the 
valley  is  the  PatiUnenbnmnen,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  which  the  band  plays  morning  and 
evening,  while  visitors  promenade  and  drink 
the  waters. 

To  elderly  persons,  whose  nervous  ener- 


gy and  digestive  powers  are  impaired,  the 
springs  of  Schwalbach  and  the  bracing 
quali^  of  the  air  will  prove  tho  best  of  re- 
storatives. They  are  also  highly  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  nervousness  in  either 
sex,  more  especially  to  young  women,  who 
have  a  tendency  to  spasmodic  action.  In 
debility  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in 
cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  and  in  gen- 
end  or  local  debility,  they  are  efficacious. 

Two  hours'  drive  from  Wiesbaden  by 
the  way  of  Biebrich  and  the  Eheingau, 
through  Keudorf,  we  arrive  at  Schlangen- 
badj  a  most  desirable  place  for  a  summer 
residence.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a 
sequestered  valley,  surrounded  by  lovely 
hills  clothed  in  green  to  their  summits, 
from  whence  delicious  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  may  be  obtained.  The 
principal  hotels  are  iJie  Ncusau  Hotel,  be- 
longing to  the  Grand-Duke,  the  EngUscher 
ffofy  Jiutsischer  Bof,  and  Victoria.  The 
terms  are  quite  reasonable.  In  the  new 
bathhouse  there  is  a  reading-room  and 
circulating  library. 

A  short  distance  from  Frankfort  is  the 
celebrated  watering-place  of  Honibowrg, 
which  to-day  has  no  rival  in  Germany. 
The  best  hotels  are  the  Quatre  Saiions 
and  the  Victoria.  The  proprietor 

of  the  first-mentioned  hotel  has  a  capital 
stock  of  native  and  other  wines  on  hand. 
Hombourg  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  in  1866.  It  was  quite  an  in- 
significant place  formerly ;  but  since  the 
establishment  of  the  baths  and  Curhaus  it 
has  rapidly  improved,  and  is  now  the  an- 
nual resort  of  invalids  and  pleasure-seek- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Separated  frtmi  the  principal  street  by 
an  open  space  which  is  planted  by  shrubs 
and  bordered  by  orange-trees,  stands  the 
Cursaal,  which  is  decidedly  the  handsomest 
in  Germany.  A  beautiful  portico  fronts 
the  street.  A  magnificent  vestibule  con- 
ducts the  visitor  to  the  beautifully-decora- 
ted ballroom,  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  building.  On  the  left  are  the  prin- 
cipal saloons  devoted  to  play,  decorated 
and  furnished  in  the  most  gorgeous  man- 
ner. On  the  right  there  is  a  splendid  sa- 
loon, beautifully  frescoed  and  furnished,  in 
which  there  is  a  table  d'h6te  served  daily 
at  five  o*clock,  with  other  rooms  for  re- 
freshments. There  are  also  reading-rooms, 
supplied  with  American,  English,  and  Ck>zk* 
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ttnental  journals,  open  freely  to  the  public, 
with  private  rooms  for  cards,  chess,  etc.  In 
addition  to  the* regular  musical  band  which 
the  liberality  of  the  management  provides, 
there  are  also  gratuitous  balls  given  week- 
ly, and  concerts  three  times  a  week.  There 
is  also  a  handsome  theatre.  Thousands 
come  to  Homburg  because  the  player  is  al- 
lowed  more  chances  than  at  any  other  wa^ 
tering-place,  and  the  management  is  con- 
sidered honorable  men.  The  principal 
springs  are  the  Elizabethbrunnen,  the  Kai- 
serbrunnen,  the  Ludwig^s,  and  the  Stahl- 
brunnen,  all  of  which  are  surrounded  by 
beautiful  grounds,  with  splendid  avenues 
leading  to  them.  The  waters  are  consid- 
ered very  efficacious  in  scrofulous  diseases, 
indigestion,  and  all  diseases  consequent  on 
a  too  firee  use  of  wines  and  ardent  spirits. 

The  large  wine-growing  house  of  Hub 
HOrter  &  Son,  of  Coblentz,  have  a  branch 
establishment  here,  No.  87  Louisenstrasse. 

If  proceeding  down  the  Rhine  toCoblentz 
by  steamer,  instead  of  via  Schwalbach,  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  page,  we  return  to 
Frankfort,and  take  the  steamer  at  Biebrich. 
We  advise  the  purchase  of  a  local  guide  to 
the  Rhine,  the  limits  of  this  work  not  per- 
mitting us  to  enter  into  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  many  objects  of  interest  which 
present  themselves  in  rapid  succession. 
After  asserting  that  it  ranks  Jtnt  among 
European  rivers  in  regard  to  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  scenery  through  which 
it  flows,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  histor- 
ical associations  and  traditionary  memories 
connected  with  its  banks,  and  that  it  ex- 
ceeds in  length  any  other  European  river 
that  flows  directly  u\to  the  ocean — being  lit- 
tle short  of  800  miles,  and  draining  an  area 
of  over  70,000  square  miles — ^we  will  only 
mention  the  principal  places  as  we  descend 
the  river  to  Cologne,  travelers  leaving  it 
at  that  point,  there  being  little  to  attract 
attention  below.  Between  Cologne  and 
Mannheim  the  banks  are  ornamented  with 
flourishing  towns  and  populous  cities,  cas- 
tles and  ruins,  with  which  a  thousand  le- 
gends are  connected,  and  vineyards  which 
produce  the  choicest  wines.  Steamers  leave 
Cologne  for  Mainz,  or  Mannheim,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  and  vice  vena.  Passages 
are  first,  second,  and  third  class,  as  on  the 
cars.  Meals  are  provided  (see  scale  of 
prices  hung  up  in  the  cabin). 

Whoever  visits  the  noble  Rhine  must 
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feel  sensible  of  the  beauty  of  its  vineyard^ 
covering  steep  and  shore,  interladng  with 
the  most  romantic  ruins.  Nowhere  is  th« 
fondness  for  vine  cultivation  more  evident 
in  every  grade  and  class  of  fumer  than  io 
the  Rhenish  wine  districts.  The  humblest 
peasant  has  his  square  yard  of  vineyard, 
and  every  accessible  spot,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  decorated  with  the  favorite  plant.  From 
Mayence  to  Coblentz,  and  fh>m  the  latter 
city  to  Bonn,  the  country  is  covered  with 
yine3rards. 

The  true  Hockheimer  wine,  the  best  in 
Grermany,  and  firom  which  is  derrred  and 
erroneously  used  the  name  "  Hoek,**  which 
b  applied  to  all  (xerman  wines,  b  g^wn  to 
the  eastward  of  Mayence,  at  Hockheim,  be- 
tween that  place  and  Frankfort.  The 
town  stands  in  the  midst  of  vineyards. 
The  whole  produce  is  only  12  large  casks, 
which  sell  on  the  spot  for  $800  per  cask. 
It  was  formerly  owned  by  General  Keller- 
mann,  but  is  now  the  property  of  Prince 
Mettemich.  The  whole  eastern  bank  (the 
right  bank  as  we  descend)  of  the  Rhine  to 
the  Rhangau,  throughout  its  entire  extent, 
has  been  remarkable  for  its  wines  during 
many  centuries.  In  fiict,  the  whole  dis- 
trict is  a  delicious  wine  garden. 

In  alx)ut  one  hour  from  Biebrich  we 
pass  on  our  right  the  celebrated  castle  and 
town  o(  JohaamUbergeTy  celebrated  because 
the  Johannisberger  once  took  the  lead  in 
the  wines  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  seqoestn- 
tion  of  the  castle  firom  Prince  Mettemich 
for  the  payment  of  many  }'ears*  arrears  of 
taxes  due  to  the  State  of  Nassau,  and 
which  the  prince  repudiates,  has  in  some 
degree  prejudiced  the  vineyard;  and  the 
great  care  and  energy  displayed  in  the 
management  of  the  vineyard  ei  Steinberg, 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  has  caused 
that  wine  to  bring  a  much  higher  price 
lately  than  the  Johannisberger.  Some  of 
the  genuine  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wm.  E. 
Booraem,  wine -merchant  of  New  Torlc 
Drink  it,  oh  ye  epicures !  The  extent  of  the 
Johannisberger  wine-yard  is  70  acres.  This 
ikvored  spot  was  once  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  also  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Napoleon  presented  it  to  General  Keller- 
mann.  After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  it 
was  presented  to  Prince  Mettemich  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  The  highest  price 
ever  paid  was  $5  50  per  bottle  on  the  spot, 
but  two  roonarchs  were  the  purchasers. 
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In  good  yean  the  wine  is  placed  in  the  cel- 
lars, which  are  very  large,  in  casks,  but 
told  in  bottles  with  the  prince's  signature. 
In  bad  years  it  is  sold  on  the  spot  for  what 
it  will  bring. 

ROdesheim,  a  short  distance  below,  on 
the  same  side,  produces  wines  of  the  first 
growths.  The  highest  quality  is  called 
Badeeheimerberg.  It  is  said  that  Charle- 
magne first  introduced  grapes  here,  bring- 
ing them  from  Burgundy  and  Orleans. 
Close  to  the  river  stands  the  Brfoiserburg 
Castle,  and,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town, 
a  round  tower. 

A  short  distance  farther  down  we  see 
the  town  of  Bingen^  which  does  an  exten- 
sive business  in  wine.  It  contains  7600 
inhabitants,  and  b  beautiftilly  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Nahe.  This  river 
divides  Prussia  firom  the  duchy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  opposite  the  Castle  of  Ehrenfels,  is  a 
small  square  tower,  immortalized  by  Soath- 
ey  in  the  following  tradition : 
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*^  The  snmmer  and  autnmn  hath  been  to  wet, 
That  in  vinter  the  com  was  growing  yet; 
*Twa8  a  piteous  sight  to  see  ali  aroond 
The  grain  lie  rotting  on  the  ground. 

**  Every  day  the  starving  poor 
Crowded  around  Bishop  Hatto's  door, 
For  he  had  a  plentiful  last  year's  store ; 
And  all  the  neighborhood  ooold  tell 
Ilia  granaries  were  fumlsh'd  welL 

^*  At  last  Bishop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 
To  quiet  the  poor  without  delay : 
He  bade  them  to  his  great  bam  repair, 
And  they  should  hare  food  for  the  winter 
there. 

*^  Rejoiced  at  such  tidings,  good  to  hear, 
Tlie  poor  folk  flock'd  from  far  and  near ; 
The  great  bam  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
Of  women  and  children,  and  young  and  old. 

*^Then,  when  he  saw  it  could  bold  no  more, 
Bishop  Hatto  be  made  fast  the  door; 
And  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  ihev  oalL, 
He  set  fire  to  the  bam  and  borat  them  aU. 

*^  *  r  ftiith,  *tts  an  excellent  bonfire  !*  qnoth  he, 
*  And  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me 
For  ridding  it,  in  these  tioMs  foriom. 
Of  rats  that  only  consume  the  com.* 

*^  So  then  to  his  palace  returned  he. 
And  he  sat  down  to  his  supper  merrily, 
And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man ; 
But  Bishop  Hatto  never  slept  again. 

*^  Tn  the  morning,  as  he  entered  the  hall. 
Where  Us  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 
A  sweat  lllce  death  all  o'er  him  came. 
For  the  rats  had  eaten  it  out  of  the  fhune. 

*■*'  As  he  look'd  there  came  a  man  from  his  iarm ; 
lie  had  a  countenance  white  with  alarm. 


*  My  lord,  I  open*d  your  granaries  this  mom, 
And  the  rats  had  eaten  ul  your  com.* 

*^  Another  came  running  presently, 
And  he  was  as  pale  as  pale  could  be : 

*  Fly !  my  lord  bishop,  fly,*  quoth  he ; 

*  Ten  thousand  rats  are  coming  this  way ; 
The  Lord  forgive  you  fiir  yest^day  !* 

^^1*11  go  to  mv  tower  on  the  Rhine,*  replied  he; 
*Tis  the  safest  plaoe  in  Germany ; 
The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  ste^ 
And  the  stream  is  strong,  and  the  water  de^l* 

**  Bishop  Hatto  fearftilly  hasten*d  away. 
And  he  crosB*d  the  Rhine  wiUioat  delay. 
And  roach*d  his  tower,  and  ban'd  with  care 
All  the  windows,  doors,  and  loop-holes  there. 

**  He  laid  liim  down,  and  closed  his  eyes ; 
But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise ; 
He  started,  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 
On  his  pHlow,  from  whence  the  screaming 
came. 

'^  He  listen*d  and  look'd :  it  was  only  the  eat, 
But  the  bishop  he  grew  more  fearful  for  that; 
For  she  sat  screaming,  mad  with  fear. 
At  the  army  of  cats  that  were  drawing  near. 

**  For  they  have  swum  over  the  river  so  deep, 
And  they  have  climb*  d  the  shores  so  steep, 
And  now,  by  thousands,  up  they  crawl 
To  the  holes  and  windows  in  the  walL 

**  Down  on  his  knees  the  bishop  fell. 
And  fiaster  and  Cuter  his  beads  did  he  tell, 
As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near, 
The  saw  of  their  teeth  without  he  could  hear. 

"  And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door. 

And  through  the  waUs  by  thousands  they 
pour. 

And  down  throogb  the  oeHlng,  and  up  through 
the  floor. 

From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and 
before. 

From  within  and  without,  Arom  above  and  bo- 
low — 

And  all  at  once  to  the  Ushop  they  go. 

^^They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  tha 
stones. 
And  now  they  pick  the  bishop's  bones ; 
They  gnaw*d  the  flesh  from  every  limb. 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  Judgment  on  him.** 

We  now  arrive  at  Lahnttem^  where  'we 
disembark  and  take  the  cars  to  Ems :  time, 
20  minutes ;  fiire  48  kr.  Opposite  Lahn- 
stein  is  situated  the  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque castle  of  Stotzenfels.  It  was  built 
by  one  of  the  archbishops  of  Treves,  both 
as  a  residence  and  fortress,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  imposing  castles  on  the  Rhine. 
It  was  presented  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by 
the  city  of  Coblentz,  by  whom  it  was  re> 
paired.  Many  of  the  rooms  are  beautlfuUy 
fk^scoed.  The  armory  contains  numerous 
relics,  among  which  are  the  swords  of 
Murat,  Napoleon,  and  Blucher.  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  were  en- 
tertained here  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
1845. 
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Em»  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Lahn.  The  principal 
hotels  are  H.  d*Angleterre  and  H.  Four 
Tower$»  These  two  houses  are  kept  by  the 
same  proprietor.  Although  Ems  can  not 
compete  with  Baden-Baden  or  Wiesbaden 
in  the  magnificence  of  its  Kursaal,  the  com- 
pany Is  considered  much  more  select  than 
at  either  of  the  other  watering-places. 
The  season  commences  in  May  and  ends  in 
August.  The  excursions  are  numerous, 
and  the  daily  routine  about  the  same  as  at 
Wiesbaden.  Public  baths  are  numerous, 
and  tile  water  is  considered  ycry  efficacious 
in  all  diseases  appertaining  to  females. 

From  Ems  to  Cdblentz  is  a  lovely  ride : 
you  may  either  take  your  baggage  with 
you  and  take  the  steamer  there,  or  make 
an  excursion  to  Coblentz,  or  stop  at  Ck>b- 
lentz  going  down  and  make  an  excursion 
to  Eros. 

Immediately  opposite  Coblentz,  which 
is  on  the  left  descending  the  river,  is  Eh- 
renbreUttem^  **  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine," 
bidding  defiance  to  almost  any  assault.  It 
is  capable  of  accommodating  100,000  men, 
but  5000  are  sufficient  to  man  it  properly. 
It  stands  nearly  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  is  defended  by  400  cannon, 
and  cost  the  Prussian  government  over 
$5,000,000.  It  is  said  that  provisions  for 
8000  men  for  ten  years  can  be  stored  in  its 
magazines.  It  may  be  visited  by  procur- 
ing a  ticket,  for  which  a  small  fee  is  de- 
manded. 

CoblerUz, — ^The  river  is  here  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  boats.  The  town  is  built  upon 
a  triangular  piece  of  land  between  the 
rivers  Moselle  and  Rhine,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  powerful  f^tifications.  The  streets 
are  mostly  regular,  and  many  of  the  public 
buildings  handsome.  Principal  hotd,  and 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Rhine,  is  the  Giantf 
directly  opposite  the  steam-boat  landing. 

Near  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  is 
situated  the  Church  of  St.  Ccutor^  founded 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  is  the  church  in 
which  Charlemagne  divided  his  empire 
among  his  granddiildren.  In  front  of  this 
church  b  a  fountain,  erected  as  a  monu- 
ment by  Napoleon  on  his  march  to  invade 
Russia,  with  an  inscription  recording  the 
event.  A  few  months  later,  the  Russians, 
in  pursuit  of  the  Fr^ich  army  on  their 
way  to  Paris,  passed  the  monument,  when 
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the  commander  of  the  forces  ordered  the 
following  sarcastic  addition  to  the  inscrip- 
tion :  ^^Vu  et  approwe  par  nous,  amman^ 
dcoU  Etuae  de  la  VUle  de  Cablmoe,  Janvier 
1",  1814"—"  Seen  and  approved  by  na, 
Russian  commandant  of  the  dty  of  Cob- 
lentz,  January  1,  1814."     The  principal 
building  in  Coblentz  is  the  palace  built 
by  the  Bishop  of  Treves  in  1778.     It  has 
been  fitted  up  for  the  King  of  Pmasia  as  a 
summer  residence.    Coblentz  is  not  a  busi- 
ness place  of  great  repute ;  it  is  only  well 
known  for  the  production  of  one  artide, 
viz.,  the  sparkluig  Moselle  and  Hock  wines. 
Messrs.  U.  HOrter  &  Son,  wholesale  wine 
merchants,  purveyors  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, have  the  finest  establishment  and  lar- 
gest wine-cellars  here,  and  well  worth  a 
visit     They  keep  an  immense  stock  of  the 
choicest  sparkling  Moselle  and  Hock,  f«r 
superior   to  Champagne.     Besides   then 
wines,  you  will  find  in  their  cellars  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  choice  wines  of  the  coun- 
try, viz.,  the  genuine  Castle  Johanntsberg, 
the  Steinberg  Cabinet,  Hockheim,  Marco- 
brunn,  etc.     The  gentlemen  of  the  firm  are 
most  happy  in  showing  visitors  the  whole 
process  of  preparing  the  wines.    This  house 
has  also  a  branch  establishment  at  Ham- 
burg, near  Frankfort,  also  one  in  London, 
11  Adam  St.  Seltzer-water  and  wine  are  the 
principal  articles  of  commerce  at  CoUentz. 
On  the  left  bank,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Moselle,  stands  the  monument  erected 
to  the  youthful  and  heroic  Genenl  Mar- 
ceau,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
tenkirchen  in  1796. 

*^  By  CoblentE,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  ground. 
There  is  a  Bmall  and  simple  pyrunld. 
Crowning  the  somroit  of  a  verdant  moood ; 
Beneath  its  base  a  hero'a  ashes  hid — 
Our  enanj's ;  bnt  let  not  that  forbid 
Honor  to  Maroeau,  o'er  whose  eailj  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gushed  firom  the  rongh  sol- 
diers* Ud, 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom. 
Falling  for  France,  whose  rights  he  battled  to 
resume.'* 

A  short  distance  farther  down,  on  the 
same  side  G^^)*  '^^  come  to  WeitienAttrmj 
or  "White  Tower,"  on  the  ftontier  of 
Treves.  It  is  noted  for  being  the  place 
where  the  French  crossed  the  Rhine  in 
1797,  in  spite  of  the  Austrians,  who  fierce- 
ly contested  their  passage.  A  raonumoit 
has  been  erected  to  the  French  general 
Hoche,  who  consummated  that  memorable 
exploit  by  imitating  Julius  C»sar,  whO) 
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nearly  2000  yeara  ago,  crossed  the  river 
in  the  same  manner  when  leading  his  army 
against  the  Sicambri. 

On  the  right  we  pass  the  town  of  Neu- 
toied,  in  which- is  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  which  contains  nomerons 
relics  dug  up  near  the  town,  and  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  col- 
ony of  Victoria,  destroyed  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury. 

On  the  left  we  pass  the  handsome  vil- 
lage otAndemaeh,  an  ancient  Roman  town, 
finely  fortified.  There  is  a  picturesque 
watch-tower  close  by  the  river. 

On  the  right  we  see  the  Castle  of  Ham- 
merstemf  buUt  in  the  10th  century,  and 
destroyed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ck>logne  in 
the  17th. 

On  the  left  we  pass  the  village  of  Brohl: 
it  is  celebrated  for  its  tufa-stone,  of  vol- 
canic origin,  which,  when  ground  up  into 
powder,  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of 
hardening  under  water,  often  being  made 
into  cement  The  stone  was  used  by  the 
Romans  for  coffins,  as  it  contained  the  prop- 
erty of  absorbing  the  moisture  of  the  body. 
This  gave  them  the  name  of  tareophagi,  or 
f  *  flesh-consumers,"  applied  now  to  off  stone 
coffins.  The  cement  is  used  largely  in  the 
construction  of  the  dikes  of  Holland. 

On  the  same  side  we  pass  the  Castle  of 
Hheineck,  to  which  is  attached  an  elegant 
modem  residence. 

On  the  right,  near  the  water,  is  the  town 
of  ZimZf  strongly  fortified.  The  archbish- 
ops of  Cologne  built  the  tower  we  stQl  see 
there  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  town 
against  the  natives  of  Andemach,  and  to 
collect  the  toll  from  the  navigators  of  the 
Rhine.  A  little  below,  on  the  same  side, 
we  pass  the  blackened  walla  of  the  castle 
otOckenfeU, 

As  for  as  lovely  scenery  is  concerned, 
this  portion  of  the  Rhine  is  considered  the 
finest.  On  a  small  island  in  the  river  is 
the  building  once  used  by  the  nuns  of  St. 
Ursula.  When  these  estatiAsmnents  were 
broken  up  by  the  French,  this  one  was  pre- 
served through  the  intercession  of  Jose- 
phine. It  is  now  used  as  a  nunnery  for 
sisters  of  charity.  The  bride  of  Roland, 
nephew  of  Charlemagne,  took  the  veil  here 
on  hearing  a  folse  report  of  her  husband's 
death,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
stands  the  castle  of  Rokmdseck,  built,  it  is 
said,  by  Roland,  that  he  might  see  the  con- 


vent where  his  bride  had  hidden  herself 
from  the  world. 

Nearly  opposite  Rolandseck  are  the  cel- 
ebrated ** Seven  Mountains,"  grouped  to- 
gether, all  of  which  are  over  1000  feet  high. 
The  chief  of  the  group  is  the  renowned 
DrachenfdBt  so  cidled  from  its  cave,  in 
which  the  dragon  was  killed  by  the  homed 
Siegfried.  Its  summit  is  crowned  by  an 
old  castle,  once  the  fortress  and  watch-tow- 
er of  the  robbers  of  the  Rhine.  Here  they 
could  espy  the  vessels  they  intended  to 
plunder,  and  defend  themselves  against  one 
hundred  times  their  number  when  attack- 
ed. On  one  of  the  other  summits  was  an- 
other castle,  belonging  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne.  Again  we  have  recourse  to 
Byron,  who  gives  a  glowing  description  of 
this,  the  most  enchanting  portion  of  the 
lovely  Rhine : 

^*Tbe  cutled  crag<rf'Drachenfel8 

FrownB  o'er  the  vide  and  wlndiog  Khine, 
Whose  brewt  of  waten  broadly  sweUs 

Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees. 

And  fidds  which  promise  com  and  wine, 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these, 

Whose  far  wliito  walls  along  them  shine, 
Have  8trew*d  a  scene  which  I  should  see 
With  double  J07  wert  thou  with  me. 

**  And  peasant-g^rls,  with  deep  blue  eye". 

And  hands  which  offer  early  ilowers. 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 

Above,  the  finequent  foadal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray. 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowen, 
And  noble  arch  in  prond  decay, 

Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Khlne— * 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clwp  in  mine 

"  The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows. 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground. 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  diadose 

Some  ftaesher  beauty  varying  round : 
The  iiaughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 

Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 

To  Nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 
Could  thy  dear  eyes,  in  following  mine, 
StUl  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Bhine." 

^OfMi  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotels  are  Golden  8iar^  one  of  the  fin- 
est houses  in  Germany,  and  Grand  HStd 
Royaly  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  with  fine  English  garden.  This 
town  is  noted  for  its  splendid  Universily, 
which  occupies  the  immense  palace  for- 
merly owned  by  the  Electors  of  Cologne, 
who  resided  here  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century..  The  building  is  near- 
ly a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  has  a 
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tpadoua  library  of  over  100,000  rolamet. 
The  University  was  established  here  by 
the  King  of  Pmssia  in  1818,  and  owea  its 
celebrity  to  the  splendid  discipline  main- 
tained among  the  students.  Prince  Albert 
was  formerly  a  student  here.  The  Uni- 
versity contains  a  mnsenm  of  Bhenish  an- 
tiquities. The  academical  hall  is  orna- 
mented with  singular  fresco  portraits,  in 
which  the  tour  fSMulties  of  philosophy,  jn- 
rispmdence,  medicine,  and  theok^  are 
portrayed  in  the  fiioet  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted teachers  of  the  respective  sciences. 
The  Mmster,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  is  surmounted  by 
.  iive  towers.  It  contains  a  few  menu* 
ments,  and  a  bionse  statue  of  the  empress. 
The  beauty  of  Bonn  consists  in  its  lovely 
environs  and  long  avenues  of  shade-trees. 
One  of  the  finest  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood is  to  the  church  on  the  sunmiit 
of  Kreuttbtrg^  behind  Popelsdcnrf.  The 
church  contains  a  copy  of  the  Scala  Santa, 
or  Holy  Stairs  at  Borne,  which  led  to  Pi- 
late's judgment-seat,  and  bears  the  stains 
of  the  blood  which  fell  from  the  Savior^s 
head  when  wounded  by  the  crown  of 
thorns.  Pilgrims  go  up  and  down  the 
stairs  upon  their  bended  knees.  In  the 
vault  below  are  the  bodies  of  the  monks 
who  lived  in  the  convent  which  formerly 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  church.  They  lie 
in  twenty -five  coffins,  in  an  undecayed 
state,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious. 
Their  shriveled  skin  and  horrid  appear- 
ance, while  it  fills  the  superstitious  with 
holy  awe,  turns  the  intelligent  traveler 
away  in  disgust. 

Cologne  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
river,  and  contains,  with  its  suburb  Deutz, 
by  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  125,172  inhabitants.  It  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province,  and  is  the  third  city  of 
importance  in  the  Prussian  kingdom.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  dose  by 
the  water,  and  is  strongly  fortified,  the 
walla  forming  a  circuit  of  nearly  seven 
miles. 

**  Ye  nymphfl  who  rden  o*er  eeweni  and  sioks, 
The  Rhrer  Bhiae,  it  u  well  known, 
Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne ; 
But  tell  me,  nymphs,  what  power  divine 
Shall  heneeforth  wash  the  Kirer  Rhine  T 

Since  Coleridge  penned  the  above  lines  a 
great  change  has  taken  place,  and  it  is 
daily  improving. 
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Although  the  welUknown  liquid  wluch 
bears  the  name  of  the  city  (ea»  de  Coiogm) 
is  an  important  production  of  tiie  {dace, 
and  is  exported  fai  very  large  qnantities. 
John  Maria  Farina,  opposite  the  Jnlicha 
Place,  manufactures  the  genuine  Odogne, 
to  which  was  awarded  the  prise-medals  of 
the  London  exhibitkms  of  1851  and  1862, 
and  which  was  honorably  mentioned  in 
Paris,  1855.    This  bouse  was  establMiad 
in  1709.    Travelers  will  obtain  a  worth- 
less article  unless  they  boy  direct  i^om  tiie 
above  dealer.    The  principal  hotels  of  Co- 
logne are  Hotd  Ditch,  a  fint-class  and  ad- 
mirably managed  house ;  HoUl  du  Nard, 
a  large  first-class  house  near  the  statioa, 
finely  conducted;  and  the  BeOeom,  at 
Deutz,  immediately  opposite  Cologne,  a 

finely-conducted  house,  and  fine  poeitioii. 
Gologne  is  a  place  of  great  antiqiyfty, 

and  was  of  considerable  importance  dar- 
ing the  Boman  period.  A  Boman  cokmy 
was  planted  in  it  by  Agrippina,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Germanicus,  who  was  bom 
here,  and  from  its  privileges  as  a  Boman 
colony  (floloma  A(prippind)  the  modern 
name  of  the  dlj  te  derived.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  for  a  lengthened  period 
of  time,  it  was  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  important  cities  in  Europe.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  chief  dtiea  of  the  Hanseatic 
league.. 

The  chief  glory  of  Cologne  ia  its  mag- 
nificent Cathednd,  or  Minster  of  St.  Peter, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spec- 
imens of  Gothic  architecture  in  tin  worid. 
Although  commenced  in  the  year  lSi8,  it 
is  still  unfinished.  Its  length  is  about  500 
feet,  which  is  to  be  the  hei^^t  of  its  two 
towers  when  finiriied ;  its  length  230^  and 
height  of  choir  161.  The  work  is  now  pro- 
gressing rapidly ;  nearly  ^,000,000  have 
been  expended  on  it  by  the  Kings  of  Prus- 
sia during  the  last  40  years.  There  isabo 
a  society  established,  with  tranches  all 
over  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  soU^ing 
subscriptions  for  its  completion.  It  is  es- 
timated that  it  wm  require  about  $5,000,000 
for  that  purpose.  Bdiind  the  high  altar  is 
the  chapel  of  the  Magi,  or  the  tteee  kings 
of  Cologne.  The  custodian  will  tell  you 
that  the  silver  case  contains  the  bones  of 
the  three  wise  men  who  came  from  the 
East  to  Bethlehem  to  present  their  preeents 
to  the  infont  Christ,  and  that  the  case, 
which  is  ornamented  with  predoos  stones, 
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and  the  surrounding  valuables  in  the  chap- 
el, are  worth  $6,000,000.  These  remains 
were  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne by  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  when  he 
captured  the  city  of  Milan,  which  at  that 
time  possessed  these  valuable  relics.  The 
skulls  of  the  Magi,  crowned  with  diamonds, 
with  their  names  written  in  rubies,  are 
shown  to  the  curious  on  payment  ot  $1  37 
for  a  par^i  on  Snnda3r8  and  festivals  gra- 
tis. To  see  the  choir  you  pay  16  s.  g.  = 
87|  cents,  and  to  ascend  into  the  galleries 
20  s.  g.  =50  cents.  Among  the  numerous 
relics  id  the  Sacristy  is  a  bone  of  St  Mat- 
thew. In  the  chapel  of  St.  Agnes  there 
are  some  very  fine  paintings ;  among  oth- 
ers, St.  Ursula  and  her  11,000  virgins. 

The  Church  of  8t.  Mary  is  remarkable 
ibr  its  antiquity :  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Plectrudis  in  the  year  700.  Plectrndls 
was  the  wife  of  Pepin,  whom  she  abandon- 
ed on  account  of  hiB  attachment  fbr  Alpais, 
the  mother  of  the  famous  Charles  Martel. 
There  is  an  effigy  of  her  let  in  the  wall 
outside  of  the  choir.  The  church  contains 
several  fine  pictures. 

The  Church  of  8t,  Peter  will  be  vlsite4 
with  interest,  as  it  contains  not  only  the 
font  in  which  Bubens  was  baptized — ^he 
was  bom  in  Cologne— but  also  •na  of  his 
masterpieces,  the  Crucifixion,  presented 
to  the  church  in  which  he  was  biqitiased  a 
short  time  before  his  death.  It  is  used  as 
an  altar-piece.  On  the  outside  of  the  shut- 
ter is  a  t!opy ;  the  original  will  be  shown 
for  a  fee  of  87}.  cents. 

The  Church  of  8U  Ursula  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable"  sights  in  Cologne.  The 
tradition  of  SL  Ursula  is  this:  She  was  the 
dani^ter  of  the  King  of  Brittany,  who 
sail^  up  the  Bhine  as  fiir  as  Bade,  and 
then,  accompanied  by  11,000  virgins,  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Bome;  from  Basle 
she  traveled  on  foot,  and  was  received  at 
the  Holy  City  by  the  Pope  with  great  hon- 
ors. On  her  return  the  whole  party  was 
barbarously  murdered  by  the  Huns,  be- 
cause they  reftised  to  break  their  vows  of 
chastity.  StUrsula  was  accompanied  by 
her  lover  Conan  and  an  escort  of  knights. 
St.  Ursula  and  Conan  sufibred  death  in  the 
camp  of  the  Emperor  Mazimin.  Ursula 
was  placed  in  the  Calendar  as  the  patron 
aaint  of  Chastity;  and  the  bones  of  all  the 
attendant  virgins  were  gathered  together, 
and  the  present  church  erected  to  contain 


the  sacred  relics.  On  every  side  you  turn, 
skulls,  arm  and  leg  bones  meet  your  eye, 
piled  on  shelves  built  in  the  wall.  In  ev- 
ery direction  these  hideous  relics  stare  you 
in  the  f&ob.  Hood  says  it  is  the  chastest 
kind  of  architecture.  St.  Ursula  herself 
is  exhibited  in  a  coffin  which  is  surrounded 
by  the  skulls  of  a  few  of  her  fkvorite  at- 
tendants. The  room  in  which  she  is  laid 
contains  numerous  other  relics;  among 
these  are  the  chains  with  which  St.  Peter 
was  bound,  and  one  of  the  clay  vessels 
used  by  the  Savior  at  the  marriage  in  Cana. 

There  are  several  other  churches  well 
worth  a  visit  should  you  make  any  stay, 
viz.,  8t,  PaiUaleon,  Gross  St.  MarUn,  the 
Apostles*  Churchf  St.  Gereon^s  Kirehe,  etc. 

Wallraff 's  Museum  contains  some  very 
good  pictures  and  Boman  antiquities :  open 
to  the  public  on  Sundays  and  holidays ;  on 
other  days  a  fee  of  25  cents  is  demanded. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  No.  10  Ster- 
nengasse.  It  is  not  only  historically  in- 
teresting as  the  house  in  which  Bubens 
was  bom  1577,  but  whore  Maria  de'  Medici 
breathed  her  last  in  1642 ;  her  head  was 
buried  in  the  Cathedral,  and  her  body  con- 
veyed to  France. 

From  Cologwe  to  Park  Is  described  in 
Boute  No.  11. 

The  traveler  at  Cologne  may  take  his 
choice  which  way  he  intends  to  proceed, 
although  170  TTould  adviso  never  leaving 
your  route  to  accident  or  fiincy ;  make  up 
your  xnind  when  you  start  loiltfrs  you  la- 
tend  to  go,  and  go  there.  By  this  method 
you  will  not  only  leave  your  mind  at  rest 
to  obtain  information  on  every  subject  on 
the  route,  but  your  friends  at  home  will 
know  to  what  point  to  direct  your  letters, 
and  your  time  and  expenses  will  be  ar- 
range to  suit  your  convenience.  There 
are  exceptions,  however,  to  this  rule :  you 
may  fidl  in  with  a  very  agreeable  party, 
which  you  would  like  to  join ;  or  you  may 
he  with  a  disagreeable  party,  which  you 
would  like  to  leave.  For  Heaven^s  sake, 
avoid  a  continual  fault-finder ;  he  kills  all 
the  pleasures  of  travel,  and  detracts  froia 
as  much  as  a  humorsome,  good<4iearted 
person  adds  to  your  enjojrment. 
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There  are  several  routes  by  which  Ros- 
sia  may  be  visited ;  the  traveler  can  choose 
in  accordance  with  his  time  and  tastes.  Of 
coarse,  if  it  be  visited  daring  the  winter 
season,  only  the  rail  can  be  taken«  The 
first  and  most  direct  route  is  from  Paris 
via  Cologne,  Berlin,  Bromberg,  Kdnigs- 
berg,  and  Wilna.  Time,  68  hours ;  ftre, 
first-class,  f  65.  The  second  route  is  by 
Berlin^  or  DreadeUy  Breslau,  CmcoWf  War' 
saw,  and  Wilna,  Third,  by  Hanover,  Ham« 
borg,  and  Lubeck,  or  Kiel.  Steamers  leave 
those  places  twice  a  week  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, touching  at  Copenhagen  and  Stock- 
holm, the  capitab  of  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
The  better  plan,  however,  if  going  or  re- 
turning by  this  route,  is  to  go  by  the  Gotha 
Canal  from  Gottenburg  to  Stockholm ;  time, 
three  days.  Through  the  lakes  Wener  and 
Wetter,  and  the  prettiest  parts  of  Sweden, 
time  is  allowed  to  see  many  interesting  ob- 
jects on  the  route.  The  rail  is  far  firom 
being  so  interesting.  [Should  you  wish 
to  visit  Christiania,  steamers  leave  every 
other  day ;  or  if  you  wish  to  extend  your 
tour  to  the  North  Cape,  cross  the  country 
to  Bergen  KadBrontheim,  from  which  place 
steamers  leave  every  two  weeks.]  From 
Stockholm  to  St.  Petersburg,  stopping  the 
first  night  at  Abo,  the  second  at  Helsing- 
fors,  and  the  third  at  Wyborg,  arriving  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. At  Wyborg,  take  a  drosky  and 
drive  to  Mon  Bipot,  At  Helsingfors,  visit 
the  Church,  Garden,  and  Park,  and  get  re- 
freshments at  the  Society  House,  where 
there  is  a  good  billiard-room  and  restau- 
rant. At  Abo,  visit  the  cathedral  and  the 
curious  vaults  under  the  same,  where  the 
half-opened  cofilns  and  embalmed  bodies 
present  a  novel  spectacle.  There  is  but 
little  difference  in  price  between  the  dif- 
ferent routes.  The  second  and  third  routes 
are  most  preferable,  going  by  one  and  re- 
turning by  tlie  other,  depending  on  your 
position  at  the  time  of  stuting. 

If  starting  from  Berlin  or  Dresden,  a  day 

should  be  devoted  to  Bresktu,  distance  about 

eight  hours  from  the  latter  city.     It  is  a 

very  handsome  town,  with  pretty  prome- 
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nades  and  bnildings.  Hotel  de  GaUe  la  the 
best. 

From  Breslan  to  Craoow,  through  the 
prettiest  part  of  Poland.  The  salt  mines 
of  Wiliosky  will  alone  repay  a  visit.  A 
railroad  is  built  to  them,  but  a  pleasant 
drive  in  a  carriage  will  take  one  hour.  Get 
there  by  11  A.M.,  so  as  to  go  down  in  the 
shaft  by  horse-power,  instead  of  descending 
by  some  600  or  600  steps.  These  mines 
have  been  worked  900  years,  and  abound 
in  chapeb,  halls  for  music,  dancing,  and 
various  entertainments,  a  lake,  caverns, 
grottoes,  bridges,  all  cut  out  of  solid,  gran- 
ite-like salt.  There  are  now  1200  pvsons 
employed ;  6  miles  of  horse^ailroad,  em- 
ploying 85  horses,  hundreds  of  feet  under 
the  surface.  The  greatest  depth  is  about 
450  feet.  The  mines  are  clean  and  well 
lighted.  Take  at  least  one  dozen  of  Ben- 
etd  lights,  and  three  or  four  mines  for  ex- 
ploding for  etkct  of  echoes ;  they  are  ob- 
tiuned  at  the  office,  together  with  over- 
dresses. Hotel  8axe  not  very  good,  but 
the  best  in  Cracow, 

Warsaw,  Hotel  Europe  best ;  landlord  a 
patriotic  Pole ;  is  a  pleasant  man ;  speaks 
Englbh.  Let  him  furnish  ffou  with  a  gmde. 
At  Warsaw,  see  the  Palace  ofViaanqf,Ka 
hour*s  drive  out  of  the  city.  Stsnislam  is 
buried  here.  The  museums  and  paintings 
will  repay  a  visit.  The  Palace  and  Gar- 
den of  Laziensky  in  town  will  be  among 
the  pretty  objects  of  interest  in  Warsaw. 

The  17th  of  March,  1861,  will  be  a  mem- 
orable day  in  the  history  c^  Russian  civili- 
zation. .Twenty  millions  of  human  beings 
who  were  slaves  the  day  before  then  became 
freemen.  The  idea,  which  originated  with 
Catharine  II.,  was  initiated  by  Alexander 
I.,  and  would  have  been  accomplished  by 
Nicholas  but  for  the  ambitious  prqjects 
which  took  sole  possession  of  his  mind  to- 
ward the  close  of  his  reign,  was  achieved  by 
the  generous  action  of  Alexander  IL  But 
while  full  fireedom  is  granted  to  the  serfe, 
the  owners'  rights  and  interests  are  prop- 
erly cared  for.  They  cede  to  the  peasants 
the  houses  and  grounds  which  will  be  allot- 
ted to  them  by  law,  in  consideration  of  tiie 
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payment  of  dues,  during  which  time  the 
serfs  will  become  tributary  peasants.  But 
they  are  permitted  to  purchase  their  dwell- 
ings and  lands;  then  they  may  become 
landed  proprietors.  lA  consideration  of 
abandoning  the  right  to  the  involuntary  la- 
bor of  the  serf,  the  owner  receives  an  indem- 
nity, partly  in  money— for  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  contracted  an  inmiense  loan 
—and  partly  in  bonds,  for  the  redemption 
of  which  the  proceeds  of  the  gradual  sale 
of  the  crown  lands  will  be  appropriated. 

The  total  population  of  Russia  is  about 
80,000,000,  and  the  extent  of  her  territoiy, 
in  round  numbers,  about  9,000,000  square 
miles;  regular  army  (in  1861),  677,869; 
navy,  186  steamers,  41  sailing  vessels. 

The  modem  Russians  are  descended  Arom 
the  Sclavonians,  who  established  them- 
selves on  the  River  Don  some  four  centu- 
ries before  the  present  era.  In  the  fifth 
centuiy  they  overran  a  large  portion  of 
the  present  European  Russia,  founding  the 
cities  of  Novgorod,  Kief;  and  Ihnen.  De- 
mocracy was  at  this  time  their  form  of 
government ;  but  in  the  year  862  the  in- 
habitants became  divided  into  several  po- 
litical factions,  which  so  weakened  their 
power,  tliat  after  submitting  a  long  time  to 
the  insults  and  incursions  of  the  surround- 
ing states,  they  were  induced  by  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  republic  to  invite  Rurik, 
a  Yarago-Russian  prince,  to  come  to  their 
aid.  The  monarchy  was  consequently 
founded  by  him,  and  Novgorod  was  made 
the  capital  of  hb  dominions ;  his  (dynasty 
lasted  seven  hundred  years.  Vladimir  in- 
troduced Christianity  into  the  kingdom  in 
980.  Moscow  became  the  capital  of  the 
empire  in  1368. 

When  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the 
throne,  the  destinies  of  Russia  and  the 
northern  world  were  immediately  changed. 
He  became  sole  ruler  in  1689,  in  the  17th 
year  of  his  age.  His  ruling  passion  was 
the  consolidation  of  his  power  and  the  ex- 
tension of  his  empire,  in  both  of  which  ho 
succeeded  to  a  miracle.  He  gave  victory 
to  the  arms  of  Russia  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope ;  he  also  gave  her  a  fleet ;  conquered 
large  provmces  in  the  Baltic;  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  noble  city  which  bears 
his  name ;  introduced  into  hb  empire  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  the  arts,  and  cultiva- 
ted the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  more 
civilized  nations  of  Europe.    Since  hb  time 
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up  to  the  present  day,  when  she  has  cap- 
ped the  climax  of  progressiveness,  Rusds 
has  advanced  in  power  and  civilization. 
Sixteen  mOes  west  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
commanding  its  approach,  b  Cronstadtf  the 
chief  naval  station  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. It  b  defended  by  formidable  bat- 
teries hewn  out  of  the  solid  granite  rock, 
and  has  extensive  docks. 

In  our  next  edition  we  will  give  a  detail- 
ed description  of  the  towns  on  the  splendid 
line  of  railway  just  opened  through  from 
Parb  to  St  Petersburg. 


ST.  PETERSBURG. 

St.  Pttersfmrg,  the  modem  capital  of 
Russia,  contains  667,026  inhabitants.  The 
principal  hotels  are  De  France^  with  a  fine 
restaurant,  and  Le  Russie,     Prices  high. 

It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
the  year  1702,  amid  the  marshes  through 
which  the  River  Neva  discharges  its  wa^ 
ters  into  the  sea.  The  city  owes  much  of 
its  beauty,  regularity,  and  magnificence 
to  the  Empress  Catharine  IT.  The  late 
and  present  emperors  have  also  done  much 
to  improve  and  embellbh  it.  In  the  num- 
ber and  vast  size  of  its  public  edifices,  the 
RussUn  capital  may,  indeed,  compare  with 
any  other  city  in  Europe,  and  even  sur- 
passes most  of  them. 
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Among  the  principal  buildings  which 
are  situated  npon  the  qnayB  bordering  the 
main  channel  of  the  Neva,  and  on  the 
Kefskoi  Perspective,  the  principal  prome- 
nade daring  the  hours  of  '^shoppmg/'is 
the  Imperial  Pctlace,  or  winter  residence 
of  the  emperor.    It  is  a  vast  and  imposing 
pile  of  buildings.  It  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1887,  and  was  rebuilt,  within  the 
short^space  of  two  years,  in  a  style  of  un- 
exampled magnificence.    Suites  of  splendid 
halls  filled  with  marbles,  malachites,  pre- 
cious stones,  vases,  and  pictures,  constitute 
the  gorgeous  display  of  the  interior.    Some 
idea  may  be  form^  of  the  immensity  of 
this  palace  when  it  is  Icnown  that  during 
the  winter  it  b  occupied  by  over  6000 
persons  belonging  to  the  emperor's  house- 
hold.   It  is  the  largest  and  most  magnif- 
icent palace  in  the  world.     In  addition  to 
the  numerous  paintings  by  various  mas- 
ters, there  arc  several  Murillos;  also  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Potemkin,  the  fiivorite  of 
Catharine  II.    One  of  the  finest  apartments 
in  the  palace  is  the  Audience  Chamber,  or 
Hall  of  St.  George,  where  the  emperor 
gives  audience  to  foreign  embassadors. 
The  gem  of  the  palace,  however,  is  the 
Salle  Blanche,  where  the  court-f&tes  are 
held.     It  is  decorated  in  pure  white  and 
gold. 

The  room  containing  the  crown-jewels 
of  Russia  will  be  \isited  with  the  greatest 
curiosity. 

Connected  with  the  winter  palace  by 
several  galleries  is  the  Ilermitagty  built  by 
Catharine  II. ;  but  the  Hermitage  is  any 
thing  but  what  its  name  indicates.  The  em- 
press built  it  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  to 
from  the  palace,  where  she  performed  the 
business  of  state,  and  here  surrounded  her- 
self with  every  luxur}"^  calculated  to  grati- 
fy the  senses.  Here,  every  evening,  milita- 
ry heroes,  politicians,  philosophers,  artists, 
and  men  of  scien<»  met  on  a  perfect  equal- 
ity, to  add  their  quota  to  their  mistress's 
intelligence.  To  the  palace  is  attached  the 
Court  Theatre^  which  is  small;  the  court 
sit  in  the  parquette,  in  chairs. 

The  Picture-Gallery  challenges  competi- 
tion with  any  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and, 
although  not  quite  a  century  since  the 
formation  of  the  gallery  commenced,  it 
equals  in  extent  the  largest  in  Europe. 

Be  particular  that  your  valet  de  place — 
the  possession  of  one  for  a  week  being 
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absolutely  indispensable — procures  yoa  a 
ticket  from  the  director  to  visit  off  the 
rooms.  Be  particular  in  having  United 
States  under  yonr  name— it  has  consider- 
able effect. 

Among  other  galleries  purchased  by  tlie 
sovereigns  of  Russia  to  adorn  the  Hermit- 
age, we  may  mention  the  celebrated  En- 
glish Houghton  Gallery,  the  HalmaiaoB 
Gallery,  the  gallery  of  Uie  Prince  Giustin- 
iani,  that  of  Hope  of  Amsterdam,  Count 
BrOhl  of  Dresden,  Crozat  of  Paris,  Count 
Baudouin  of  Paris,  and  numerous  other 
collections  made  by  agents  appointed  by 
Catharine  at  Rome,  Paris,  Madrid,  and 
other  cities.     The  principal  pictures  are: 
In  Room  No.  2,  the  Martyrs,  by  l^nrillo; 
Europa,  by  Guide.     In  No.  3,  the  Death 
of  the  First  Inquisitor,  by  Mnrillo,  and  St. 
Mark,  by  Domenidiino,  with  numeroos  oth- 
ers by  Salvator  Rosa  and  Caravaggiot 
In  Room  4,  the  Prodigal  Son,  by  Salvator 
Rosa,  is  the  gem  of  the  apartment.    Room 
5  contains  a  Holy  Family  by  Guido,  in 
addition  to  pieces  by  Guercino,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Fra  Bartolo- 
mco.    No.  6  contains  three  very  valuable 
pictures:  a  Savior,  by  Domenichino;  ft 
Sibyl,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  and  a  Holjy 
Family,  by  Raphael.     This  last  cost  over 
$81,000.     Room  12  is  aU  filled  with  valu- 
able works  by  Rembrandt.    The  Prodigal 
Son  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  room. 
Room  14  has  also  a  valuable  picture  by 
Rembrandt — Abraham  offering  up  hb  son 
Isaac.     No.  21  is  devoted  to  tiie  great 
master  of  Bear-hunts,  Snyders.     It  also 
contains  also  a  landscape  by  Vandyke,  and 
one  by  Wouvermans.     No.  24,  a  Martyr- 
dom of  St  Peter,  by  Caravaggio.     No.  28 
contains  some  small  figures  carved  by  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  and  29  and  80,  some  fine 
specimens  by  Grerard  Dow,  and  other  mas- 
ters of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  school. 
Nos.  35,  36,  and  87  contain  a  few  remark- 
able pictures  by  Rubens  and  Vandyke. 
No.  40  contains  the  choice  specimens  of 
the  Malmaison  collection  by  such  masters 
as  Raphael,  Paul  Potter,  Claude,  and  An- 
drea del  Sarto.     No.  41,  specimens  of  Mn- 
rillo, Ribera,  and  Velasquez. 

In  a  corridor  devoted  to  portraits  of  the 
imperial  &raily  there  is  a  splendid  por- 
trait of  Catharine  on  horseback  in  male 
attire.  There  are  a  number  of  paintings 
which,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  are  not 
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pablidj  exposed.  Thej  maj  be  seen  on 
penonid  application  to  the  director.  In 
addition  to  the  many  pictores  of  great 
merit  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  al- 
lude, this  palace  contains  nomeroos  apart- 
ments filled  with  articles  of  every  kind  of 
rertii :  cameos,  jewels  of  every  description, 
snuff-boxes  of  incalculable  wealth,  arms, 
ivory  carvings  of  every  fi&shion,  drawings, 
manuscripts,  and  choice  libraries;  and 
when  we  remember  that  every  apartment 
is  decorated  with  the  most  costly  orna- 
ments in  marble,  in  malachite,  and  jasper, 
we  may,  without  seeing  it,  form  a  faint 
idea  of  the  interior  mi^nificence  of  this 
"retreat." 

It  will  require  four  days  to  examine 
this  palace  properly.  The  guard  who  con- 
ducts your  party  through  the  various 
apartments  will  expect  a  fee  of  about  one 
ruble  =80  cents.  For  one  person  half  a 
ruble  will  be  sufficient. 

To  the  east  of  the  Hermitage,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  theatre,  stands  the  Marble 
Paiact  erected  by  Catharine  II.  for  Prince 
Gregory  Orloff.  Most  of  its  walls  are  of 
massive  granite,  and  is  a  dark  and  cheer- 
less-looking place  of  abode. 

The  Michcdloff  Palace  is  situated  on  the 
Fontanka  Canal.  It  is  built  of  granite, 
and  has  a  gloomy  appearance,  looking 
more  like  a  citadel  than  a  palace.  It  was 
erected  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  at  a  cost  of 
eighteen  millions  of  rubles,  in  an  incredi- 
ble short  space  of  time.  The  summer  pal- 
ace that  formerly  stood  here  was  pidled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  present  edifice. 
The  principal  entrance  is  approached  by  a 
drawbridge,  and  in  the  court  stands  a  mon- 
ument erected  by  the  Emperor  Paul  to 
his  grandfather  Peter  the  Great.  The 
decorations  of  the  interior  are  very  mag- 
nificent. The  room  in  which  the  Emperor 
Paul  died  is  walled  up.  The  Russians 
never  enter  the  apartment  where  their  par- 
ents have  died.  On  this  account  it  is  said 
that  the  burning  of  the  winter  palace  in 
1837  was  a  very  fortunate  event,  as  all  its 
best  apartments  were  being  rapidly  dosed 
to  the  light  forever.  Murray  says,  "The 
Russians  generally  do  this  with  the  room 
in  which  their  parents  die.  They  have 
a  certain  dread  of  it,  and  never  enter  it 
willingly.  The  Emperor  Alexander  nev- 
er entered  one  of  them.  The  present  em- 
peror" (the  late  emperor),  "  who  dreaded 


neither  the  cholera  in  Moscow,  nor  revolt 
in  St.  Petersburg,  nor  the  dagger  in  War- 
saw, but  shows  a  bold  countenance  every 
where,  has  viewed  these  rooms  several 
times.'' 

The  Taurida  Palace,  buUt  by  Catbarina 
II.,  and  presented  to  her  favorite  Poteni- 
kin,  who  conquered  the  Crimea  during 
her  reign.  During  the  senith  of  this  fa- 
vorite's power,  the  entertainments  given 
by  him  to  his  royal  mistress  exceed^  in 
splendor  any  thing  we  read  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  The  ballroom,  which  is  of  enor- 
mous proportions,  was  illuminated  wiUi 
20,000  lights ;  the  musicians  were  suspend- 
ed in  magnificent  chandeliers ;  the  air  was 
made  ft-agrant  with  orange-flowers  and 
rose-buds;  every  thing  that  was  bright, 
beautiful,  and  gay  thronged  the  lovely 
rambles  in  this  most  beautlAil  of  palaces ; 
and  all  this  in  the  depth  of  winter,  with 
only  walls  between  this  paradise  and  the 
howling  tempest  without. 

The  Awnkchkoff  Palace,  which  is  one  of 
the  favorite  residences  of  the  emperor,  ia 
situated  on  the  Great  Prospect.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  is 
handsomely  built  and  magnificently  for- 
nished.  But  the  most  elegant  palace  of 
St.  Petersburg  is  that  erected  for  the 
Grand-duke  Michael  in  1820,  by  the  Ital- 
ian architect  Rossi.  It  is  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  spadous  grounds,  and  all  the 
buildings  adjoining  it  belong  to  it;  and 
the  beautiful  architectural  proportions  of 
the  main  building  are  carried  out  in  its 
wings  and  numerous  outbuildings.  There 
is  a  beautiful  riding-school  connected  with 
the  palace,  where  riding-masters  for  the 
army  are  instructed. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  aro 
the  AdmiraUy,  which  occupies  the  left 
bank  of  the  Russian  quay.  It  is  an  im- 
mense brick  building ;  contains  store- 
houses, docks  for  the  construction  of  men- 
of-war,  and  a  very  extensive  collection  of 
objects  connected  with  navigation  and  nat- 
ural history.  Its  gilt  tower,  which  was 
erected  by  the  Empress  Anne  in  1784,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  objects  we  see  in 
approaching  St.  Petersburg. 

At  the  western  comer  of  the  Admiralty 
Square  stands  the  well-known  statue  of 
Peter  the  Great,  The  monarch  is  repre- 
sented in  the  attitude  of  mounting  a  preci- 
pice, the  summit  of  which  he  has  nearly 
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atUined.  It  is  eaid  the  artiBt,  Falconet, 
who  executed  this  admirable  work  of  art, 
took  his  design  from  a  Russian  oflicer— one 
of  the  finest  dders  of  the  age^wbo,  mount- 
ed on  a  wild  Arabian  steed,  rode  to  the  top 
of  an  artifk^  precipice,  there  halting,  and 
allowing  the  horse  to  paw  the  air  with  his 
fore  feet.  The  head  of  the  statue  is  nncov- 
ered,  and  crowned  with  laurel.  The  right 
hand  is  stretched  out,  as  in  the  act  of  giy- 
ing  benediction  to  his  people,  and  the  left 
holds  the  reins.  The  design  is  masterly, 
and  the  attitude  bold  and  spirited.  The 
horse  is  springing  upon  his  hind  legs,  and 
the  tail,  which  is  full  and  flowing,  appears 
slightly  to  touch  a  serpent,  artftilly  con- 
trived to  assist  in  supporting  the  vast 
weight.  The  pedestal  on  which  this  no- 
ble statue  is  erected  is  a  huge  block  of 
granite  weighing  1500  tons :  it  was  found 
at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  city, 
and  was  conveyed  here  with  great  labor 
and  expense.  The  block  was  unfortunate- 
ly broken  in  the  dressing. 

Immediately  behind  the  Hermitage,  in 
the  open  space,  stands  one  of  the  finest 
monuments  in  Uie  world.  It  was  erected 
in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  It 
is  a  single  shaft  of  red  gpranite  84  feet  in 
height  and  14  in  diameter,  highly  polish- 
ed. It  stands  on  «  pedestal  of  the  same 
material  about  25  feet  high.  The  column 
is  surmounted  by  a  capital  16  feet  high, 
and  a  small  bionze  dome,  <m  which  is 
placed  the  figure  of  an  angel,  emblemat- 
ical of  Religion :  this  figure  is  14  feet  in 
height;  then  a  cross  7  feet  high;  in  all, 
150  feet.  The  sliaft  is  the  largest  mono- 
lith in  the  world,  and  was  cut  from  the 
quarries  of  Pyterlar,  in  Finland,  several 
miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  ped- 
estal are  the  following  words:  '*To  Al- 
exander the  First*'— ''Grateful  Russia.*' 

On  the  Champ  de  Mars  stands  a  bronze 
monument  erected  in  honor  of  Marshal 
Suwarofll  He  wields  a  sword  in  his  rig^t 
hand,  and  bears  a  sliield  with  his  left,  and 
is  represented  as  protecting  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Pope,  Naples,  and  Stuxlinia. 

On  the  right  of  the  Neva,  bdow  the 
Isak  bridge,  stands  the  Romanzows'  mon- 
ument of  variegated  marble,  which  ia  fast 
crumbling  to  pieces.  Among  the  princi- 
pal churches  may  be  specified  the  CoCAe- 
drai  of  St.  Peteriburfff  dedicated  to  our 
Lady  of  Kaxan.  It  is  situated  on  the  Nev- 
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skoi  Prospekt,  and  is  bidlt  on  the  model 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  In  front  of  the 
cathedral  are  two  exquisite  statues  of  the 
Prince  of  Smolensko  and  Barclay  de  ToUy. 
The  cathedral  is  named  after  the  Maiiwmt^ 
which  hangs  in  the  church  covered  with 
jewels.  One  of  the  diamonds  in  her  crown 
is  of  fkbulous  value ;  it  was  brought  from 
ELasan  on  the  Volga  to  Moscow  by  Ivan 
Yassilievitch,  and  from  thence  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg by  Peter  the.  Great.  Aa  the 
Greek  religion  does  not  allow  images  in 
its  places  of  worship,  the  votaries  adorn 
thefa:  Madonnas  and  other  holy  pictures 
with  every  kind  of  jewelry  and  fineiy. 
This  church  more  resembles  an  arsenal 
than  a  place  of  worship.  On  eveiy  side 
are  hung  militaiy  trophies  taken  from  va- 
rious nations  in  Europe — Turkish  standarda 
surrendered  without  a  strug^te,  French 
colors  in  shreds  and  tatters,  Manhal  Da- 
vousf  s  baton  of  office,  keys  of  surrender- 
ed cities,  Dresden,  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  etc 
Along  the  sides  of  the  church  are  statues 
of  St.  John,  St.  Andrew,  Vladimir,  and 
Alexander. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Isak  bridge,  and  be- 
hind the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  the 
open  space,  stands  the  magnificent  Itak 
Churdi.  It  was  built  by  Nicholas.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  proportions  and 
cost  when  it  is  known  that  the  foundation 
— sunken 'piles — on  which  it  stands  cost 
over  «fis  million  dollar$!  Its  form  ia  that 
of  a  Greek  cross,  with  four  chief  entrances. 
Each  entrance  is  ornamented  with  a  porch 
supported  by  polished  granite  pillars  sixty 
feet  high  by  seven  feet  in  diameter.  Ev- 
ery thing  about  this  elegant  structure  is 
of  colossal  proportions  and  costly  material. 
Over  the  centre  of  the  building  rises  an 
immense  cupola,  which  is  covered  with 
copper  overlaid  with  gold ;  over  this  is  a 
smaller  cupola  surmounted  by  an  immense 
cross.  The  large  cupola  is  surrounded  by 
four  smaller  ones  in  the  same  style.  Some 
of  the  columns  of  the  interior  are  of  solid 
malachite.  The  small  circular  temple,  or 
prestol,  which  forms  the  inmost  shrine, 
was  presented  to  the  emperor  by  Prince 
Demidoff,  owner  of  the  malachite  mines 
of  Russia.  The  cost  was  one  mUHm  ^ 
doUan.  The  steps  are  porphyry,  the  floor 
variegated  marbles;  the  dome  ia  mala- 
chite, and  the  walls  lapis  lasuli,  the  whole 
magnificently  gilded.     From  the  top  of 
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this  church  one  of  the  most  magnifioent 
views  of  the  city  may  he  had. 

Next  in  order  is  the  Smolnoi  Churck^ 
originally  a  convent,  and  founded  by  the 
Empress  Maria.  This  immense  pile  of 
buildings  is  entirely  different  from  the 
other  churches  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is 
built  of  white  marble,  surmounted  by  five 
blue  domes  ornamented  with  golden  stars. 
The  principal  ornaments  are  24  colossal 
stoves  for  heating  the  building,  which  rep- 
resent small  ch^ls.  No  trophies,  arms, 
or  flags  are  here  to  be  seen.  On  either 
side  of  the  church  are  apartments  for  the 
accommodation  of  500  young  ladies  of  no- 
ble birth,  who  are  here  educated,  300  at 
the  expense  of  their  families,  and  200  at 
the  expense  of  the  government,  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  institution  in  Pftris  founded  by 
Napoleon  for  the  education  of  the  daugh- 
ters, sisters,  and  nieces  of  members  of  the 
Lesion  of  Honor. 

The  cathedral  church  of  8i,  Peter  <md 
Paul  is  conspicuous  for  its  beautiful  gild- 
ed spire.  It  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1712,  and  derives  its  importance, 
first,  for  being  built  in  the  citadel,  and, 
next,  from  its  containing  the  tombs  of  all 
the  emperors  and  empresses  of  Russia,  from 
Peter  the  Great  down  to  the  late  Emperor, 
with  the  exception  of  Peter  II.,  who  was 
buried  in  Moscow.  This  church,  like  the 
Cathedral  of  Kazan,  is  filled  with  flags, 
standards,  and  other  trophies  of  war. 
Among  the  numerous  keys  of  captured 
places  are  those  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

In  a  country  where  theita  -is  such  a 
prodigal  display  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones  in  the  churches,  you  natu- 
rally look  for  the  same  in  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  Russian  princes ;  but  it  is  quite 
the  reverse;  every  thing  is  in  the  most 
simple  style:  a  common  plain  stone  sar- 
cophagus, with  a  red  pall  over  it,  covers 
the  spot  where,  immediately  below,  the 
simple  coffin  is  set  in  a  vault.  This  church 
also  contains  many  specimens  of  the  work 
of  Peter  the  Great— his  turnings  in  ivory ; 
cho  the  boat  which  he  built. 

On  the  same  island  with  the  citadel  is 
the  Mint,  and  the  cottage  in  which  Peter 
the  Great  lived  at  the  time  of  the  building 
of  St  Petersburg.  It  is  divided  into  three 
rooms,  receiving-room,  bedroom,  and  chap- 
eL  They  contain  numerous  relics  of  that 
lemarkable  man. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  religions  in- 
stitutions of  St  Petersburg  is  the  Mqubb- 
t&rj  of  8t,  Alexander  Nevdeoi,  It  is  situated 
on  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  and  was  com- 
menced by  Peter  the  Great  and  finished  by 
the  Empress  Catharme.  The  bones  of  the 
Grand-duke  Alexander,  who  was  canon- 
ized by  the  Russiasis,  were  brought  from 
the  banks  of  the  Volga  by  Peter  the  Great 
and  interred  on  this  spot,  where  he  had 
formerly  defeated  the  Swedes  in  a  great 
battle.  The  monks  who  had  charge  of 
the  bones  of  the  saint  before  his  removal 
made  some  arrangement  to  get  them  back, 
and  the  saint  left  St  Petersburg  one  night. 
It  was  represented  to  Peter  that  Alexan- 
der had  strong  and  decided  objections  to 
remaining  in  this  pity.  The  hero  brought 
him  back  the  second  time,  and  gave  the 
monks  in  charge  to  understand,  if  diey  al- 
k>wed  the  saint  to  take  any  more  evening 
rambles,  they  should  be  held  accountable. 
The  saint  has  ceased  visiting  I  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  attraction  in  the  church  is 
the  tomb  of  Alexander.  It  stands  in  a 
side  chapel,  is  of  pyramidal  form,  sur- 
mounted by  angels  as  large  as  life — ^if  any 
body  knows  how  large  that  is.  The  whole 
is  of  solid  silver,  the  raw  material  alone 
befaig  worth  $100,000.  The  church  con- 
tains  a  few  very  fine  paintings  by  Rapha^ 
el,  Guide,  and  Rubens. 

The  old  and  new  Ar$efialsy  erected  by 
Count  Orloff  and  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
are  well  worth  a  visit  In  addition  to  the 
material  of  war  pUed  up  in  front  of  the 
buildings,  there  is  a  cannon  foundery  at- 
tached. The  interior  is  proftisely  decorated 
with  every  variety  of  arms  and  military 
trophies;  guns  of  all  descriptions,  of  wood, 
of  leather,  and  of  ropes ;  standards  of  all 
nations,  and  keys  of  captured  fortresses; 
also  £ac-similes  of  the  fortresses  themselves. 

Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  an 
apartment  has  been  appropriated  to  each 
deceased  monarch,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting all  the  wardrobe,  weapons,  and 
articles  used  by  him  or  her  during  their 
respective  reigns;  also  the  uniforms  of 
distinguished  generals  or  heroes,  with  the 
different  trappings  and  orders  they  wore 
while  alive,  the  exhibition  of  which  is  con- 
sidered a  peculiar  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased;  consequently 
a  large  number  of  rooms  is  devoted  to  this 
purpose. 
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The  Mfutumj  or  Academy  of  Sciences, 
modeled  by  Peter  the  Great  after  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  consists  of  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanical 
collection,  a  collection  of  medals  and  coins, 
an  Asiatic  museum,  an  Egyptian  museum, 
and  a  museum  of  costumes,  and  the  museum 
of  Peter  the  Great.  In  the  museum  of 
natural  history  may  be  seen  the  Mammoth^ 
or  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  whose  race  is 
now  extinct.  This  is  the  Russian  name 
given  to  this  species  of  elephant,  which  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  elephant  of  India. 
This  specimen  was  thawed  out  of  an  ice- 
bank  in  Siberia,  in  an  entire  state,  in  1799 ; 
he  was  covered  with  stiff  black  bristles  a 
foot  in  length.  Although  incased  for  ages 
in  the  ice,  his  flesh  wcs  perfectly  fresh 
when  thawed  out. 

In  the  Mtueum  of  Peter  the  Great  an 
hour  or  two  can  be  very  pleasantly  spent 
in  examining  the  handicraft  of  this  most 
remarkable  man .  It  would  seem  as  if  there 
was  sufficient  in  this  museum  alone  to  have 
occupied  a  lifetime,  all  of  which  was  the 
work  of  his  leisure  hours.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  there  is  a  very  correct  wax  figure 
of  the  emperor  in  the  same  dress  he  wore 
when  crowning  the  Empress  Catharine. 
In  another  room  his  favorite  horse  and  two 
dogs  are  stuffed;  in  another  bis  entire 
wardcobe  is  displayed. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  institutions 
of  St.  Petersburg  is  the  FoundUng  Jloipitalf 
founded  by  Catharine  II.  in  1770.  It  oc- 
cupies nearly  80  acres  of  ground  in  the 
best  part  of  the  city,  and  accommodates 
about  6000  persons ;  annual  expenses  about 
5,000,000  of  dollars.  Alexander  gave  it 
the  monopoly  of  all  playing-cards  used  in 
the  empire,  and  also  the  revenues  of  the 
Lombard  bank ;  but  Murray's  Hand-book, 
which  is  generally  very  correct,  throws  all 
revenues  in  the  shade  by  the  assertion  that 
*'the  annual  revenues  of  the  foundling 
hospital  do  not  fall  short  of  from  600,000,000 
to  700,000,000  of  rubles,  or  about  twice  the 
amount  of  the  national  revenue  of  Prussia ! ' ' 
This  amount  would  equal  ttoelve  times  the 
whole  revenue  of  Prussia,  and  double  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  empire  of  Russia  in 
1840.  A  ruble  is  equal  to  88  c. ;  700,000,000 
would  equal $581,000,000,  a  good  revenue! 
The  author  perhaps  intended  6  or  7  instead 
of  600  or  700.  From  20  to  25  children  ar- 
rive here  daily ;  all  that  come  are  received ; 
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this  number  is  in  addition  to  those  sent 
from  the  lying-in  hospital  connected  with 
the  establishment.  On  their  arrival,  the 
only  question  asked  is,  **  Has  the  child  been 
baptized?"  If  so,  his  name  and  number 
is  entered  on  a  register,  with  the  date  when 
received,  and  he  is  handed  to  a  wet-nurse, 
700  or  800  of  whom  are  always  in  the  hos- 
pital. After  six  weeks  they  are  sent  ronnd 
the  country  among  ^e  peasantry  to  be 
nursed ;  at  the  age  of  six  years  they  are 
again  returned  (Uiat  is,  the  girls)  to  this 
establishment  to  be  educated.  The  boys 
are  sent  to  a  similar  institution  at  Gatshina. 

The  Lying-in  HotpUal  has  all  the  secrecy 
attending  that  of  Vienna  (no  persons  may 
know  its  occupants),  with  this  advantage : 
females  may  enter  the  hospital  one  month 
befOTe  their  confinement,  and  remain  until 
they  have  entirely  recovered,  and  there  is 
no  charge  whatever,  no  matter  in  what 
circumstances  the  invalid  may  be.  Many 
very  respectable  people  take  advantage  of 
this  hospital.  Mothers  often  ap|dy  for  the 
situation  of  nurse,  that  they  may  have  the 
privilege  of  nursing  their  own  chQd.  If 
the  applicants  are  dean  and  healthy,  they 
are  generally  admitted. 

The  Theatres  of  St.  Petersburg  are  six  or 
seven  in  number ;  they  are  admirably  con- 
ducted, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  the  sole  charge  and  manage- 
ment of  them.  A  government  censor  ex- 
amines every  piece  before  it  is  performed, 
that  nothing  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the 
citizens  may  be  produced.  Of  course  the 
best  scenery  and  dresses  are  used,  and  the 
accommodations  for  the  public  are  admi- 
r^le.  Russian  and  German  pla}-^  and 
operas  are  performed  at  the  Alexander  and 
Bolskoi  theatres,  and  French  plays  at  the 
St.  Michael  theatre.  The  best  seats  are 
in  the  parquette ;  price,  one  ruble  on  ordi- 
nary occasions;  on  extracnxlinary  occa- 
sions it  is  five  times  that  amount. 

The  great  summer  resorts  of  the  people 
of  St.  Petersburg  are  the  Summer  Gardens 
and  the  gardens  of  Catharinesehoff,  The 
former  are  kept  in  splendid  order,  and  in 
it  stands,  shrinking  from  notice  behind  the 
trees,  the  famous  palace  of  Peter  the  Great. 
It  was  a  palace  when  all  the  surrounding 
houses  were  fishermen^s  huts ;  now  it  b  a 
very  ordinary  little  house.  The  Catha- 
rineschoff  is  filled  with  restaurants,  caltes, 
and  bowling-grounds.   On  the  first  of  May 
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the  spring  season  is  formally  ushered  in 
by  a  grand  procession ;  the  emperor,  fol- 
lowed by  his  suite,  does  it  in  person. 

There  are  two  residences  of  the  imperial 
family  which  should  be  visited  before  the 
traveler  leaves  St.  Petersburg :  the  one  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  bland  of  £la- 
ghinskoi}  in  the  Great  Nevka,  near  the 
Gulf;  and  the  other  is  the  Tzarsko  Selo  : 
this  last  is  forty  minutes  by  railroad  from 
St.  Petersburg.  Our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit our  entering  into  a  detailed  description 
of  this  splendid  palace,  rich  in  recollec- 
tions of  the  noble  Alexander  and  peer- 
less Catharine.  The  decorations  and  ma- 
terial of  some  of  the  rooms  are  of  fabulous 
price.  The  grounds  are  eighteen  miles  in 
circumference,  kept  in  order  by  six  hund- 
red veteran  soldiers,  and  in  such  order  yon 
are  obliged  to  walk  to  the  limit  of  the 
ground  to  throw  away  the  stump  of  a  ci- 
gar, else  it  will  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  Tou  may  look  round  for  an  hour 
without  finding  a  place  to  hide  it.  Every 
leaf  that  falls  is  picked  up  by  an  old  sol- 
dier (not  the  stump),  and  hid  away  in 
some  spot  known  only  to  the  natives. 

Carte  de  Sejour, — Immediately  after  ar- 
riving in  St.  Petersburg  and  procuring  an 
intelligent  valet  de  place,  you  must  pro- 
ceed to  obtain  a  carte  de  s^jow^  or  ticket 
of  permission  to  remain  a  certain  length 
of  time  in  the  city,  as  every  day  yon  post- 
pone the  matter  subjects  you  to  a  fine  of 
two  rubles.  A  separate  ticket  must  be  ob- 
tained for  every  person  in  the  party.  The 
whole,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  offices 
you  visit,  will  cost  you  nearly  ten  dollars ! 
Your  passports  will  be  retained  at  the  alien 
office  in  the  mean  time.  When  you  wish 
to  leave  for  the  interior  a  new  passport 
will  be  given,  to  obtain  which  will  cost 
considerable  both  in  time  and  money. 
Tour  valet  de  place,  however,  may  obtain 
it  at  a  cost  of  four  or  five  rubles.  The  au- 
tiior  was  once  obliged,  in  obtaining  a  pass- 
port f^m  Odessa  to  Sevastopol,  to  procure 
thirteen  different  signatures  from  different 
parties,  to  spend  two  whole  days  and  some 
nine  dollars  in  fees,  and,  after  all,  the  pass- 
port was  never  once  looked  at  or  demand- 
ed from  the  time  he  left  until  his  return 
(two  WBeks).  Prepare  yourself  to  be  a 
little  annoyed,  and  it  will  not  appear  so 
bad.  Americans  are  generally  courteous- 
ly treated  by  Russian  officials. 


fYom  Si,  Petergburg  to  Moecow^  distance 
400  miles.  Fare  19  rubles =$13.80 ;  time, 
20  hours. 

This  road,  which  was  constructed  by 
American  enterprise  (Messrs.  Winans,  oV 
Baltimore,  and  Ebrrison,  of  Philadelphia, 
being  the  contractors),  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  empire. 

The  first  view  as  you  approach  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Sclavonians,  rising  brightly  in 
the  cold  solitudes  of  the  Christian  east, 
produces  an  impression  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  thousand-pointed  steeples,  star- 
spangled  belfries,  airy  turrets,  strangely- 
shaped  towers,  palaces,  and  old  convents, 
the  bodies  of  which  all  remain  concealed. 


MOSCOW. 

Moscow,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the 
Russian  empire,  contains  a  population  of 
368,125  inhabitants.  The  principal  hotels 
are  Hotel  Hamburg  and  Desaux. 

The  city  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moskva  River,  which  contributes  its  wa- 
ters, by  the  channel  of  Um  Oka,  to  the 
great  stream  of  the  Volga.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1147,  and  is  one  of  the  most  irregular 
cities  in  the  world.  It  is  of  a  circular  form, 
and  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground.  It  is 
very  irregular  in  design,  but  not  so  much  as 
formerly,  prior  to  the  conflagration  of  1812, 
when  its  flames  exerted  so  fiital  an  influ- 
ence over  the  destinies  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
At  that  time  it  presented  the  most  extraor- 
dinary contrasts,  palaces  alternating  with 
huts.  Moscow  is  now  more  splendid  than 
before,  magnificent  but  still  grotesque,  half 
Asiatic  and  half  European.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Krendin  and  its  inmiediate 
surroundings,  the  whole  of  the  <aty  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  The  Kremlin,  although 
it  escaped  the  conflagration,  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  mines  sprung  under  its 
walls  by  order  of  Napoleon  on  its  evacua- 
tion by  the  French.  But,  like  a  phcenix, 
Moscow  has  risen  from  her  ashes,  larger 
and  more  beautiful  than  before.  The 
streets  are  in  general  exceedingly  long 
and  broad ;  some  are  paved ;  others,  par- 
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ticuUrly  those  in  the  snbnrbs,  are  form- 
ed with  trunks  of  trees,  or  boarded  with 
planks. 

In  the  heart  of  the  city  stands  the  cele- 
brated KremUn,  or  citadel,  which  is  itself 
two  miles  in  circnit.  It  has  been  com- 
pletely repaired  since  it  received  its  inju- 
ries in  1812,  and  is  crowded  with  palaces, 
churches,  monasteries,  arsenals,  museums, 
and  buildings  of  almost  every  imaginable 
kind,  but  in  which  the  Tartar  style  of 
architecture,  with  gilded  domes  and  cupo- 
las, forms  the  prominent  feature ;  towers 
of  every  form,  round,  square,  and  with 
pointed  roo&;  belfries,  donjons,  turrets, 
spires,  sentry-boxes  fixed  upon  minarets, 
domes,  watch-towers,  walls,  embattlement- 
ed  and  pierced  with  loop-holes,  ramparts, 
fortifications  of  every  species,  whimsical 
devices,  incomprehensible  inventions,  and 
steeples  of  every  height,  style,  and  color, 
the  whole  forming  a  most  agreeable  pic- 
ture to  look  on  from  the  distance.  The 
best  point  of  view  is  from  the  bridge  Musk- 
va  Rekoi,  which  crosses  the  Muskva  south 
of  the  Kremlin. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  are  to 
be  seen  nearly  all  the  interesting  and  his- 
torical sights  of  Moscow,  so  let  us  proceed 
at  once.  Tliere  are  several  gates  by  which 
the  citadel  is  entered ;  the  two  principal  axe 
the  Spcus  VorUa,  or  ^Redeemer's  Gate," 
and  8t,  Nichoku  Gate^  to  both  of  which  are 
attached  traditions.  Over  the  first  has 
hung,  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  a 
picture  of  the  Savior,  which  is  an  object  of 
the  greatest  reverence  with  every  Russian, 
from  the  emperor  to  the  meanest  peasant 
of  the  country,  and  neither  would  dare  to 
pass  under  it  without  removing  his  hat 
The  outriders  of  splendid  equipages,  the 
princes  in  the  same,  the  bearer  of  dispatch- 
es on  life  or  death  who  rushes  up,  all  re- 
move their  hats,  and  hold  them  in  their 
hands  until  they  pass  through  to  the  other 
side,  and  you  must  do  the  tamCy  else  you  will 
be  specially  reminded  of  your  mistake. 
Through  this  gate  all  Russia's  returning 
heroes  have  passed  in  triumph ;  up  to  this 
gate  has  the  victorious  Tartar  horde  time 
after  time  advanced,  but  has  never  been 
able  to  find  the  entrance.  The  French  tried 
to  remove  the  picture,  thinking  the  frame  of 
■olid  gold,  but  every  ladder  they  set  against 
the  wall  fell  broken  in  two !  They  then 
attempted  to  batter  the  wall  and  picture 
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with  a  cannon,  but  the  powder  would  noC 
ignite !  They  built  fires  under  the  gun, 
and  when  it  did  explode  it  was  backward, 
bursting  into  a  thousand  pieces,  woonding 
the  artillerymen,  but  leaving  the  picture 
unharmed !  Near  the  St.  Nicholas  Gate 
Napoleon's  powder-train  exploded ;  and  al- 
though many  of  the  surrounding  buildings 
were  completely  destroyed,  and  the  tower 
was  split  up  to  the  picture  of  the  saint, 
neither  the  glass  that  covers  it,  nor  the 
lamp  which  hangs  before  it,  were  injured 
in  the  least! 

The  Terema  b  an  immense  building;^ 
four  stories  in  height,  formerly  used  as  a 
residence  for  the  emperors.  Each  succeed- 
ing stor}'  is  less  in  diameter  than  that  be- 
low it.  The  first  story  was  used  as  a 
throne-room  and  audience-chamber,  the 
others  by  the  family  of  the  Czars.  There 
is  a  balcony  formed  by  each  retreating 
story,  from  which  you  have  a  splendid 
view  of  the  city. 

The  Bolthoi  DewretZf  or  lai^  palace, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Tartar  palace. 
All  the  rooms  in  this  palace  are  jnst  in  the 
state  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  impe- 
rial family  when  last  they  visited  Moscow. 

The  Granovkaya  Pakfta  adjoins  the  large 
palace:  it  is  of  a  quadrangular  shape.  In 
the  second  story  tlie  coronation  hall  is  sit- 
uated ;  here  may  be  seen  all  the  ornaments 
of  the  coronation :  the  throne-room  is  very 
elegant.  It  is  never  visited  by  the  em- 
peror after  the  ceremony. 

The  Little  Paiaoe^  adjoining  the  last- 
named,  was  built  by  the  late  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  was  a  favorite  residence  of 
his  before  his  coronation.  The  furniture 
of  this  palace  is  generally  plain,  which  was 
in  keeping  with  the  emperor*s  good  taste. 
Ii^  one  of  the  rooms  may  be  seen  a  number 
of  loaves  of  bread,  which  it  is  the  custom  to 
present  to  the  emperor  on  his  visits  to  Mos* 
cow,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  usage. 
The  Golovctf  who  presents  this  symbol  of 
hospitality,  is  then  invited  to  dine  with  the 
emperor. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  is  also 
in  the  Kremlin.  Among  the  numerous 
relics  and  objects  of  interest  are  a  goldeA 
Mount  Sinai,  which  cofitains  a  golden  cof- 
fin, in  which  is  the  Host :  on  the  top  is  a 
golden  Moses,  with  tablets  of  the  law — all 
of  pure  gold.  There  is  also  an  immense  Bi- 
ble, presented  to  the  church  by  the  mother 
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of  Peter  the  Great.  The  binding,  which 
is  covered  with  emeralds  and  other-precions 
stones,  cost  over  $1, 000,000 1  Here  is  also 
a  nail  fh>m  the  true  cross ;  a  robe  of  the 
Savior,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  the  Virgin ; 
'  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  hj  St.  Fanl,  and 
Bomerons  other  relics. 

Situated  behind  the  Cathedral  stands  the 
SynodahiDom,  or  **  House  of  theHoly  Syn- 
od.'* It  is  celebrated  for  being  the  i^aoe 
where  the  Mir^  or  holy  oil,  is  kept  and 
made,  with  wliich  all  the  children  of  Bns- 
sia  are  baptized.  The  oil,  made  every 
year,  amounting  to  three  or  four  gallons, 
is  sanctified  by  some  drops  of  the  same  oil 
that  Mary  Magdalen  used  in  anointing  the 
feet  of  the  Savior.  The  oil  is  made  from 
the  choicest  olivee,  and  is  some  weeks  in 
the  course  of  preparation.  Every  article 
used  in  the  making  and  putting  up  is  solid 
silver.  It  is  divided  among  the  diffiBrent 
dioceses,  and  the  bishop  of  each  diocese  ei- 
ther comes  for  the  precions  liquid  himself, 
or  sends  some  messenger  in  whom  be  has 
great  confidence.  Every  child  in  Russia 
is  christened  with  this  oil.  The  priest' 
uses  a  small  camePs  hair  brush,  with  wliich, 
having  dipped  it  in  the  oil,  he  makes  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  the  diild*s  eyes,  that 
it  may  see  only  the  way  to  do  good;  over 
its  mouth,  that  it  may  say  no  evil ;  over 
its  ears,  that  it  may  not  listen  to  evil  coun- 
sel ;  over  its  hands,  that  it  may  do  no  evil ; 
and  over  its  feet,  that  it  may  only  walk  in 
the  paths  of  holiness.  The  S^nod  con- 
tains the  wardrobe,  treasury,  and  library 
of  the  patriarchs. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Arehangd  Mickael, 
or  the  Arkhangelsk!  Labor,  is  noted  for  be- 
ing the  last  resting-place  of  all  the  Czars 
down  to  Peter  the  Great,  sinoe  which  time 
they  have  all  bera  buried  at  Moscow. 

The  Caiuxch  of  the  Anmmcialkm  is  beau- 
tifully decorated ;  the  floor  is  paved  wi  A 
agate,  jasper,  and  oomelian.  It  is  also 
rich  in  safaitly  relics.  There  is  a  remark- 
able painting  of  the  meeting  of  the  blessed 
and  condemned  spirits. 

One  of  the  most  important  buildings 
within  the  waUs  of  the  Kremlin  is  that 
which  contains  the  Arsenal,  Treasury,  and 
Senate.  In  the  last  are  all  the  govern- 
ment ofiices.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  trian- 
gle. 

The  Treanary  is  filled  with  relics  of  great 
value,  among  which  are  the  crowns  of  con- 
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quered  kingdoms  and  provinces,  Siberia, 
Poland,  Moscow,  Crimea,  Kazan,  and  Nov- 
gorod. Here  also  are  the  thrones  of  the 
difiRerent  rulers  of  Russia :  that  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  his  brother  Ivan,  when  they 
shared  the  government.  There  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  back,  through  which  their  sis- 
ters dictated  their  answers  to  embassadors ; 
that  of  Michael  Romanoff,  the  founder  of 
the  femily.  This  is  enriched  with  over 
8000  preckms  stones;  that  presented  to 
Ivan  III.  by  the  embassadors  from  Rome, 
who  brought  his  bride,  the  Princess  So- 
phia, niece  ot  Constantino  Pa1»ologns,  to 
Rusda.  After  this  marriage,  Ivan  took 
the  title  of  Czar,  or  Cnsar.  Having  seen 
Constantino,  emperor  of  the  East,  dispos- 
sessed by  the  Turks,  he  thought,  and  his 
deecendfuits  consider  themselves,  the  right- 
ftil  heirs  of  all  Turkey  in  Europe — and  the 
chances  are  they  will  get  it.  The  '*fidb" 
man  can  not  always  be  resuscitated.  Here 
are  also  the  crowns  of  different  emperors 
and  empresses,  and  all  the  regalia  worn  by 
them  at  coronations.  In  Peter  the  Great's 
crown  it  is  said  there  are  847  diamonds, 
and  in  that  of  Catharine,  his  wife,  2636! 
On  the  first  floor  there  is  a  large  namber 
of  state  cairiages  and  sleds.  Conspicuous 
among  the  latter  is  one  fitted  up  as  a  din- 
ing-room, where  Elizabeth  and  twelve  of 
her  suite  could  dine  at  the  same  table 
when  she  was  journeying  between  the  two 
capitals.  There  are  several  rocms  devoted 
to  the  wardrobes  of  the  departed  sover- 
eigns; coats  of  mail,  swords,  pistols,  and 
arms  of  various  kinds  are  suspended  fh)m 
the  wall. 

The  Arsenal,  which  stands  on  the  right 
of  the  Senate,  always  contains  suflicient 
weapons  to  arm  150,000  men.  In  the 
court  near  by  are  pfled  the  cannon  taken 
from  different  European  powers,  England 
alone  excepted,  Austrian,  Swedish,  Span- 
ish, Turkish,  Persian,  Ft«nch,  and  Bava- 
rian. The  Frandi  predominate,  and  the 
number  is  immense,  there  being  here  near- 
ly aU  the  cannon  captured  l^  the  Rus- 
sians during  the  Abastreus  retreat  of  1812. 

The  Tower  of  Ivan  VhKki,  about  270  feet 
in  height,  is  well  worth  the  ascent,  on  ac- 
count of  the  magnificjBnt  view  from  its 
summit.  It  contains  over  40  magnificent 
bells  of  various  size.  Near  its  base,  on  a 
pedestal  of  granite,  stands  the  nonarofa  of 
all  bells.     It  was  cast  in  1780,  during  the 
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reign  of  the  Empress  Anne.  The  tower  in 
which  it  hung  having  been  burned  seven 
years  later,  it  fell,  and  remained  buried  in 
the  earth  for  100  years,  when  it  was  placed 
upon  the  present  pedestal.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  chapel.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  an  idea  of  its  immense  size,  and  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Its  height  is 
over  21  feet,  and  circumference  67  feet; 
its  weight  400,000  pounds ;  and,  at  the  pres- 
ent price  of  the  material,  it  must  be  worth 
nearly  $2,000,000!  Its  weight  is  eleven 
times  greater  than  the  largest  bell  in 
France,  that  at  the  Cathedral  of  Rooen. 
One  of  the  bells  in  the  tower  weighs  64 
tons,  bqt  looks  like  an  ordinary  steam-boat 
bell  when  compared  to  the  Ttar  Jiolokolf 
"  King  of  Bells." 

Close  to  the  Kremlin  walls,  on  the  out- 
side, stands  the  cathedral  church  of  8i, 
Bcuul,  Russian  churches  are,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  very  much  alike,  but  this  one 
is  entirely  different  from  all  we  have  ever 
yet  seen.  It  stands  on  a  very  conspicu- 
ous point,  and  possesses  no  fewer  than 
twenty  domes  and  towers,  which  are  not 
only  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  but  are 
gilded  and  painted  in  all  possible  variety 
oif  colors.  There  is  no  main  chapel  or 
church  in  the  whole  building,  each  dome 
containing  a  separate  place  of  worship, 
where  services  can  be  carried  on  in  each 
without  disturbing  the  worshipers  in  any 
other.  It  was  erected  by  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble, who,  it  is  said,  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  work  of  the  Italian  architect  that,  after 
eulogizing  his  skill,  he  ordered  his  e^'es  put 
out,  that  he  might  never  erect  another! 

The  Chapel  of  the  Iberian  Mother  of 
God,  the  Monastery  of  Douskoi,  and  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  are  all  well  worth  a 
visit. 

There  are  but  three  The€ttr€$  in  Moscow 
— ^the  Aleicander  theatre,  for  Russian  op- 
eras and  dramas ;  the  French  theatre,  for 
the  performance  of  French  pieces ;  and  a 
small  theatre  for  pantomimes. 

The  University  of  Mofoom  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  empire.  It  contains  at  pres- 
ent about  1000  pupils.  There  is  a  re- 
markable collection  of  minerals;  also  of 
human  skeletons  and  human  hearts,  with 
magnificent  microscopic  illustrations  by 
Liel>erkuhn. 

The  palace  and  gardens  otPeterdeoi  were 
founded  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth ;  they 
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are  a  short  distance  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  city.  The  gardens  are  the  great  re* 
sort  of  the  middling  classes  on  summer 
evenings,  and  are  filled  with  booths,  res- 
taurants, caf6s,  and  tea-gardens,  with  a 
pretty  little  summer  theatre.  Whole  fam- 
ilies come  fh>m  the  city,  and  bring  their 
tea-urns  with  them,  make  it  in  the  pres- 
ence of  thousands,  and  sit  and  drink  it,  ft 
tea-cup  in  one  hand,  and  a  piece  of  sugar 
in  the  other;  they  never  put  their  sugar 
into  the  tea.  The  palace,  which  is  smftll, 
has  very  little  to  recommend  it  historioal- 
ly  or  otherwise.  It  was  here  Napoleon 
retired  fbom  the  plains  of  Moscow,  and 
here,  in  sight  Dt  the  blazing  city,  he  dic- 
tated the  intelligence  to  France. 

Before  the  traveler  leaves  Moscow  be 
must  make  an  excursion  to  the  JSmprets's 
Villa  at  the  Sparrow  hills,  from  whence 
there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  dtj. 
The  villa  was  presented  to  the  empress 
dowager  by  Count  Orloff.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  procure  a  ticket  of  admission 
before  you  leave  the  city ;  this  your  valet 
de  place  will  procure  for  you. 

The  Riadi  and  market-places,  of  course, 
you  will  visit,  and  that,  too,  with  infintte 
amusement.  All  the  shops  for  the  sale  of 
any  particular  kind  of  goods  will  be  found 
in  the  same  locality.  Inquire  for  Matthew 
Birke,  an  English  guide.  Visit  Tnitsa 
Monattery  without  fail.  Take  first  train ; 
go  to  the  service  at  9^  in  the  chapd ;  have 
your  breakfast  in  the  hotel  outside,  near 
the  monastery ;  return  and  visit  the  other 
churches,  not  omitting  from  half  an  hour 
to  im  hour  in  the  ateliers  of  the  church 
paintings;  return  in  the  1  or  8  o'clock 
train  to  Moscow. 

The  traveler,  on  his  return  from  Russia, 
may  take  any  of  the  numerous  routes  and 
different  lines  of  ships,  touching  at  Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen,  and  Elsinore;  or  he 
may,  if  he  wishes  to  save  time  and  short- 
en his  sea  voyage,  go.  by  Lubeck  or  Kiel, 
and  by  railway  to  Paris.  This  last  wiU 
be  the  most  expeditious,  except  returning 
direct  by  rail. 
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ROUTE  No.  17. 

From  St.  Petersburg  to  London^  via  Fin- 
land, Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Hamburg, 

In  steamer  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Stock- 
holm, secure  staterooms  in  the  deck  cabin 
in  preference  to  the  one  below.  The  Grtfne 
Berg  is  one  of  the  best  steamers.  Fare 
about  20  rubles-' accommodations  good, 
and  the  trip  very  desirable.  It  occupies 
fh>m  2  to  4  days,  according  to  stoppages. 

Before  leaving  St.  Petersbui^  disencum- 
ber yourself  of  any  surplus  paper  money, 
as  it  can  not  be  sold  out  of  Russia.  At 
the  Bank,  if  you  present  your  passport 
vised  to  leave,  gold  is  furnished  you  at  8 
per  cent,  premium;  and,  if  yon  receive 
any  too  much  of  it,  you  can  readily  sell  it 
in  the  streets  at  an  advance  of  5  per  cent. 

As  you  steam  down  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
the  last  of  St.  Petersburg  visible  is  the 
golden  dome  of  the  Isaac  Church,  sur- 
mounting the  horizon  after  every  thing 
else  has  disappeared.  Two  hundred  miles 
W.S.W.  \a  Revel,  the  capital  of  Esthonia, 
a  pleasant  city  of  25,000  inhabitants.  It 
consists  of  the  dty  proper,  which  is  small, 
and  the  surrounding  suburbs.  The  ordi- 
nary language  of  business  and  intercourse 
is  the  German.  Revel  was  taken  from  the 
Swedes  in  1710,  since  wliich  it  has  remain- 
ed an  integral  part  of  Russia.  It  is  much 
resorted  to  by  the  Russians  as  a  watering- 
place,  and  bas  many  striking  buildings. 
It  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Crossing  the  Gulf  of  Finland  we  arrive 
at  HeUingfors,  the  present  political  capital 
of  Finland.  Population  16,000.  Hotel, 
Societats  Ilaus.  It  is  defended  by  the 
great  citadel  of  Sveaborg,  8  miles  below, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  This  cita-: 
del,  in  August,  1855,  was  attacked  by  the 
combined  British  and  French  fleets,  but 
not  taken,  though  some  damage  was  sus- 
tained. The  harbor  is  very  good — suit- 
able for  the  heaviest  line-of-battle  ships. 
The  University  of  Helsingfors  has  a  libra- 
ry of  40,000  volumes.  The  town  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  some  40  years 
ago,  since  which  time  it  has  been  rebuilt 


with  plastered  and  yellow- washed  houses, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  town  built  to 
order.  The  town-hall  is  quite  a  fine  build- 
ing. Continuing  W. N.  W.  along  the  coast, 
we  enter  an  archipelago  of  islands  whicli 
reaches  almost  to  our  journey's  end.  Aft- 
er 100  miles  we  arrive  at 

Abo  (pronounced  Obo),  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Finland.  The  Societait  Ham  is  very 
lair,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  northwardly 
hotel  in  the  world— latitude  60^^.  Abo 
stands  on  the  Aurajoke,  about  8  miles  from 
the  gulf.  Population  14,000.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop.  The  cathedral  was 
the  first  Christian  temple  in  this  northern 
land,  but  its  saints  have  been  destroyed, 
altars  demolished,  walls  whitewashed,  and 
columns  pewed.  Its  treasures  are  a  few 
old  monuments,  and  the  bo^s  of  various 
dignitaries,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
centuries,  have  been  converted  into  adipo- 
cere.  In  consequence  of  the  hatred  of 
Russia  entertained  by  the  Finns,  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  from  Abo  in 
1819.  There  is  an  observatory  here.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  one  story,  with  wide 
streets  and  no  visible  business,  though 
there  are  some  manufactories. 

We  now  stand  out  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  but  still  environed  by  our  maze 
of  islands.  Th^  cease  at  length  for  a 
few  hours,  when  again  we  enter  another 
archipelago,  the  Aland  [Oland]  Islands. 
About  80  of  these  are  inJiabited  by  some 
15,000  people.  The  fortress  of  Bomarsund, 
on  the  principal  island,  was  taken  by  the 
combined  British  and  French  fleets  in  Au- 
gust, 1854.  Those  only  who  have  sailed 
through  the  Manitoulines  of  Lake  Huron, 
or  explored  the  Thousand  Isles  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  can  imagine  the  beauty  of  this 
whole  voyage,  from  the  time  we  left  Hel- 
singfors until  our  arrival  at  Stockholm. 
The  multitudinous  islets  accompany  us  the 
entire  passage,  with  two  small  intermis- 
sions— between  those  tliat  line  the  coast 
of  Finland  and  the  Alands,  and  between 
the  latter  and  those  that  line  the  coast  of 
Sweden— the  eternal  granite  ever  lifting 
itself  out  of  the  water,  and  ever  crowned 
with  luxuriant  forests  of  firs  and  birches. 
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Four  hundred  and  forty  rnOet  W.S.W. 
of  St.  Petersburg  we  arrive  at  the  city  of 
Stockholm. 

STOCKHOLM. 

Stockholm^  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  built 
partly  upon  some  small  islands  that  lie  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Maelar  Lake,  and  part- 
ly on  the  main  land,  and  occupies  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  remarkable  situa- 
tions in  the  world.  The  view  of  the  city 
when  approached  from  the  Baltic  is  ex- 
tremely grand  and  imposing.  It  contains 
a  population  of  184, 650  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotels  are  H,  Rifdberg  and  H.  Kwag- 
carl, 

Stockholm  is  the  residence  of  the  royal 
fomily.  The  present  reigning  king  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  is  Charles  XV.,  who 
is  great-grandson  of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, and  cousin  of  the  present  emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  his  father  having  married 
Josephine  Maximilienne  Eugenie,  daugh- 
ter of  Eugene  Beauhamais,  son  of  Jose- 
phine and  uncle  of  Napoleon  III.  The 
king  was  bom  in  1826. 

The  three  islands  upon  which  the  older 
portion  of  the  city  stands  are  the  Gut- 
tavshokn  (Gustavus  Island),  Riddanholm 
(Knight's  Island),  and  Helffe  AnUholm 
(Holy  Ghost's  Island).  On  the  first-named 
of  the  three  stands  the  royal  palace,  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  principal  public 
edifices.  These  islands  are  connected  by 
long  bridges  with  the  main  land.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  private  houses  are 
built  on  the  main  land,  which  on  the  north 
side  is  called  Ndmmalm  (north  suburb), 
and  slopes  gradually  backward  ftom  the 
shore,  but  on  the  south  side,  or  the  Sdder- 
roalm,  rises  in  precipitous  cliffs,  where  the 
handsome  white  houses  sparkle  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  luxuriant  foliage.  The  streets 
of  Stockholm  are  mostly  nnpaved,  except- 
ing with  round  pebbles,  and  are  generally 
narrow  and  crooked,  but  some  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  ailto  very  fine. 

Although  Stockholm  is  the  principal 
place  in  t^  kingdom  fior  foreign  commerce, 
its  manufiictures  are  inconsiderable.  These 
are  principally  woolen,  silk,  cotton,  and 
glassware.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
refineries  and  breweries. 

The  King's  Palace,  which  is  an  immense 
quadrangular  granite  and  brick  edifice, 
uid  has  a  majestic  appearance  from  what- 
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ever  point  it  is  viewed,  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  attraction  at  Stockholm.  It  con- 
tains the  Picture  -  Gallery,  Sculpture  -  Gal- 
lery, Royal  Museum,  Royal  Library,  Cabi- 
net of  National  Antiquities,  and  fwivate 
apartments  of  the  king  and  queen. 

The  Picturt'GaUery  is  very  indifierewt, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  by 
Claude,  Rubens,  Teniers,  Paul  Potter,  and 
Paul  Veronese,  are  not  worth  describing. 
The  Sculpture-Gallery,  howew,  contains 
some  perfect  gems,  among  which  are  the 
Sleeping  Endymion,  found  at  the  villa  of 
Hadrian,  near  Tivoll ;  also  a  beautiful 
Fawn,  and  a  Love  and  Psyche.  The  col- 
lection of  drawings  has  some  gems  by  Ra- 
phael and  Guido.  In  the  R^cd  JJbrcBry^ 
which  contains  about  85,000  volumes,  thtan 
is  a  Bible,  printed  in  1521,  with  marginal 
notes  by  Martin  Luther,  and  one  in  manu- 
script, written  in  gold  on  leaves  of  veUnm, 
supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the  7th 
century.  The  Cabinet  of  Medallions  and 
Northern  Antiquities  will  well  repay  an 
examination.  The  private  apartments  con- 
tain some  very  fine  works  of  art,  but  can 
not  be  seen  at  all  times. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St,  NkhoUu  ad- 
joins the  palace:  it  is  imposing  from  its 
magnitude.  It  contains  some  fine  paint- 
ings, monuments,  and  sculptures  of  merit ; 
among  the  latter  is  an  altar-piece  repre- 
senting the  Birth,  Passion,  Death,  and  Res- 
urrection of  Christ,  carved  in  ebony,  and 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a  re- 
markable {nece  of  carving  representing  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon.  The  kings  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  are  crowned  in  the 
Cathedral. 

The  most  interesting  church  in  Stodc- 
holm  is  the  Ridderholm,  which  is  now  used 
as  a  mausoleum  for  the  royal  family.  The 
building  is  erected  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
is  surmounted  with  a  beautiful  cast-iron 
steeple,  the  former  one  having  been  de 
stroyed  by  lightning.  In  addition  to  the 
equestrian  statues,  covered  with  exquisite- 
ly-finished armor,  which  adorn  the  entrance 
to  the  church,  it  contains  the  remains  of 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  died  on 
the  battle-field  of  Lutzen:  his  sarcophagus 
is  surrounded  with  trophies  and  relics  of 
different  victories,  consisting  of  fiags, 
swords,  drums,  and  keys,  also  the  blood- 
stained clothes  in  which  he  died.  The 
chapel  immediately  in  front  of  this  con' 
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tains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Charles 
XII.:  its  walls  are  hung  with  different 
warlike  trophies.  The  shields  belonging 
to  the  knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Sera- 
phim are  hung  round  the  walls  of  the 
choir. 

The  Church  of  St.  James,  of  Adolphut 
Frederick,  8t.  Katrme,  and  the  Advmraity 
church,  are  the  next  in  importance. 

The  Riddarhus,  or  Hall  of  the  Diet  for 
the  assembly  of  the  nobles,  was  built  in 
the  time  of  Christina:  its  walls  are  hung- 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  principal 
Swedish  families,  about  8600  in  number. 
The  president's  chair,  which  is  at  the  up^ 
per  end  of  the  hall,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
carving  in  ebony  and  ivory.  The  nobles* 
seats  are  arranged  on  the  right,  the  cler- 
gy's on  the  left,  and  the  town  and  county 
deputies  in  the  front 

The  principal  statues  in  Stockholm  are 
Gustavus  I.,  situated  in  tnmt  of  the  Rid- 
darhns :  it  is  of  bronze,  and  stands  on  a 
marble  pedestal.  He  was  bom  1496,  died 
1560.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Gustavus 
Adolphns,  sumamed  the  Great,  and  gprand- 
son  of  the  former,  stands  in  the  square  in 
front  of  the  Theatre  Royal.  In  the  square 
Charles  XIII.  stands  a  splendid  statue  of 
Charles  XIII.  There  are  also  statues  of 
Charles  XII.,  XL,  and  X.  in  different 
parts  of  the  city. 

In  Gustavus  Adolphus  Square  stands 
the  Roycd  Theatre,  erected  by  Gustavus 
III.,  who  was  assassinated  here  at  a  mas- 
querade ball  by  a  Swedish  officer  named 
Ankarstroem  in  1792.  Here  Jenny  lind 
made  her  d6b6t,  and  acquired  her  world- 
wide popularit}'.  She  is  as  much  adored 
by  the  natives  of  Stockholm  as  Thorwald- 
sen  is  by  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen.  Aft- 
er her  return  from  London,  where  she  had 
gained  unprecedented  honors,  she  devoted 
the  proceeds  of  her  whole  season  at  this 
theatre  to  the  founding  a  school  for  the 
gratuitous  musical  education  ci  tiie  poor. 

Travelers  should  by  all  means  visit  the 
zoological  gardens,  which  are  very  beauti- 
fully arranged. 

llie  principal  attraction  in  the  suburbs 
is  the  Deer  Park,  with  its  lovely  villas, 
drives,  cafS&s,  and  places  of  amusement. 
In  it  is  situated  the  king's  palace  of  Ro- 
sendal,  which  contains  some  very  splendid 
pictures.    At  one  side  of  the  palace  may 


be  seen  an  immense  vase  of  porphyry  nine 
feet  high  and  twenty-seven  in  circumfer- 
ence; cost  $60,000! 

The  villa  Byttram,  a  lovely  spot,  is  also 
situated  in  this  park.  A  small  fee  is  ex- 
pected from  visttors.  Bremner,  speaking 
of  this  park,  says :  **  It  is,  without  excep- 
tion, the  finest  public  park  .in  Europe. 
The  rugged  peninsula,  of  which  it  occupies 
the  greater  part,  b  so  finely  varied  with 
rocks  and  trees,  tliat  Art,  which  roost  do 
every  thing  in  the  parks  of  other  great 
capitals,  has  here  only  not  to  injure  Na- 
ture. The  margin  of  the  peninsula  is  cov- 
ered with  old-fashk>ned  eattng-honses,  etc 
Within  this  conAised  circle  runs  the  beau- 
tiful carriage-drive,  lined  with  modem  vil- 
las of  classical  design,  Swiss  cottages,  Ital- 
ian verandas,  etc.  Among  these  are  placed 
ooflbe-honses,  eqaestriaa  theatres,  and  dan- 
cing-rooms, wfaUe  the  space  between  them 
and  the  road  is  occupied  with  flower-pots 
and  shrubberies,  through  which  rustic  seats 
are  scattered.  In  this  park  is  the  bust  of 
Bellman,  a  lyric  poet  of  great  excellence 
in  the  time  of  Gustavus  III.  The  anni- 
versary of  the  poet's  birth  is  kept  with 
great  rejoicings  by  all  classes,  but  espe- 
cially the  Bacchanalian  Club,  whose  mem- 
bers, headed  by  the  king  himself,  come  out 
fai  festive  array  to  parade  round  his  bust, 
which  is  very  appropriately  deoormted  with 
grapes  and  viae4eaves.*'  The  Haga  Park, 
as  well  as  the  Park  of  CarUterg,  are  dunn- 
ing places  of  reaort. 

A  valet  de  place  had  better  be  engaged 
a  few  days  after  yoor  arrival.  The  usual 
fiire  is  about  $1  per  day.  We  wish  gen- 
tlemen travelers  to  understand  that  it  is 
a  great  breach  of  good  manners  to  enter 
even  a  candy-shop  in  Stockholm  without 
taking  off  your  hat. 

Be  particular  in  having  your  passport 
vis6d  by  the  Russian  nunister'  before  the 
time  for  sailing  for  St.  Petersburg,  else 
you  can  not  procure  a  ticket. 

The  costmnea  of  Stoekholm  are  very 
pictnreeqoe,  more  especially  of  the  Dale- 
oarlian  women,  who  possess  a  monopoly 
of  the  f6rTy4M>ats. 

The  Swedish  ladies  are  nnqnestkmably 
the  most  beantiAd  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. 

There  are  tinea  of  steamera  running 
north  as  fitf  as  Tomea,  in  Lapland,  if  the 
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Vaveler  has  a  desire  to  yisit  those  hjrper- 
4>oreaa  regions. 

A  very  pleasant  excursion  by  canal,  re- 
quiring two  days,  is  to  visit  the  ci^  of 
Upsala^  46  miles  N.W.  of  Stockholm. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  old  **  finished*' 
cities.  Hotels,  Stads  Nffo,  de  la  Poatt, 
Its  quiet  dignity  is  never  disturbed  by  the 
irreverent  rattle  of  business.  Its  Univer- 
sity has  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  com- 
prising many  veiy  rare  and  valuable  works. 
A  copy  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  with  sil- 
ver letters  on  parehment,  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, is  a  spoil  of  war  of  the  great  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  A  fine  old  cathedral  is 
here,  and  a  botanic  garden,  which  was 
founded  by  Linnsus. 

Gamla  Up$ala^  8  miles  off,  contains  the 
immense  mounds  which  mark  the  burial- 
places  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Freya,  the  gen- 
tlemen and  lady  after  whom  we  call  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  and  Friday. 

Returning  to  Stockholm,  we  pass  the 
Castle  of  Skokloster,  built  by  the  cele- 
brated Marshal  Wrangel. 

A  well-served  line  of  steamers  runs  by 
the  lakes  and  canal  to  Ciottenburg  [Gdthe- 
borg].  Time,  60  to  60  hours;  fkre  about 
^10.  Leaving  Stockholm,  we  steam  along 
among  the  1800  islands  of  Lake  Maelar  to 
its  most  southern  extremity.  We  then 
pass  through  the  canal,  and,  going  through 
an  enormously  deep  cut,  enter  the  Baltic 
Skirting  the  main  land,  the  omnipresent 
islands  act  as  a  breakwater.  We  soon  see 
the  fine  ruin  of  Stegeborg,  the  spot  whence 
Eric  Stenbock  ran  away  with  Malin  Stnre 
in  the  heroic  age  of  Swedish  history. 

At  SOderkoping  we  re-enter  the  canal, 
and,  passing  through  a  country  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  our  route  lays  along  and 
through  Lakes  Roxen  and  Boren.  Mount- 
ing 76  feet  by  seven  sluices,  the  masonry 
of  which  is  worthy  of  all  admiration,  we 
at  length  enter  Lake  Wetter. .  The  pas- 
sage of  these,  locks  gives  us  ample  time  to 
visit  the  villages  and  make  agreeable  pe- 
destrian excursions.  If  the  wind  is  fidr, 
WQ  now  hoist  our  foremast  and  make  sail ; 
if  not,  the  steam  must  do  the  work  alone. 
Lake  Wetter  is  80  miles  long,  and  is  295 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  being  the  summit 
level  of  the  canal.  All  the  cities  on  these 
interior  lakes,  by  this  canal,  enjoy  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

Crossing  the  country  and  descending,  we 
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reach  Lake  Wenner,  which  is  94  miles  long, 
being  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in 
Europe  after  Lakes  Ijtdoga  and  Onega  in 
Russia.  It  is  147  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  We  now  take  the  Gotha  River, 
and  soon  reach  the  celebrated 

FaiU  of  TroUkdUcu—Thia  is  one  of  the 
finest  cataracts  in  Europe,  and,  in  regard 
to  the  volume  of  water,  it  is  only  exceeded 
by  that  of  Schaffhausen.    The  whole  se- 
ries of  fails  is  extremely  beautiful,  from 
the  upper  rapids,  where  the  boiling  river 
forces  its  way  along  its  narrow  and  troab- 
led  channel,  by  the  till  of  Pollhem,  where 
it  takes  a  bold  plunge  of  70  foet,  by  the 
lower  fall,  where  an  island  divides  the 
roshing  waters  on  the  verge,  only  to  have 
its  base  swept  by  the  reunited  stream,  to 
the  island  of  Toppo,  where  you  stand  en- 
veloped in  a  maze  of  dashing  waters  till 
you  half  fear  you  will  be  swept  down  their 
resistless  flood.     There  is  a  decent  hotel 
here,  and,  if  you  have  time,  it  is  well  worth 
your  while  to  remain  a  day  or  two. 

By  means  of  12  sluices,  in  a  canal  3 
miles  long,  the  steamer  takes  yon  down  to 
the  lower  level  of  the  Gdtha,  which  now 
flows  on  its  even  course  in  a  narrow  valley 
between  low  hills  of  granite,  wooded  to  the 
summit,  and  in  a  few  hours  wc  arrive  at 
the  city  of 

Gottenburg  [G6theborg].  Hotel,  Gdikt 
KeUSre,  There  are  some  other  hotels 
here — none  very  good.  This  b  a  band- 
some,  well-built  city,  with  a  thorough  bos- 
iness-like  air.  Population  55,046.  It  is 
divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  town,  the 
latter  containing  many  canals  and  docks, 
and  the  business  localities.  There  is  a 
very  fine  exchange  here ;  also  an  arsenal, 
and,  of  course — ^for  in  these  dimes,  where 
Nature  is  chary  of  her  favors,  they  are 
more  prized  than  where  she  is  more  lib- 
eral— an  admirable  botanic  garden,  with 
music  playing  every  afternoon.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  business  centres  in  this 
lively  port,  which  monopolizes  almost  en- 
tirely the  foreign  commerce  of  Sweden. 

A  pretty  excursion  here  is  by  rail  to 
Johniared,  on  Lake  Aspen,  some  9  mUes. 

Steamers  for  Christiania  leave  two  or 
three  times  a  week. 

ChriMlicmiay  the  capital  of  Norway,  con- 
tains a  population  of  64,774  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotels,  Du  Nord  and  Scandina- 
via;  fare  low.     Christiania  is  a  well-built 
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and  thriving  citj,  and  has  numerous  pub- 
lic structures,  among  'which  are  a  palace 
and  a  suite  of  fine  buildings  for  a  Univer- 
sity. Christiania  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Norway,  and  possesses  a 
considerable  quantity  of  shipping.  It  con- 
tains a  national  gallery  and  museum  of 
northern  antiquities.  At  an  eminence  on 
the  borders  of  the  town  stands  the  castle  of 
Aggerhaus,  built  during  the  early  portion 
of  the  14th  century ;  it  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  has  withstood  numerous  sieges. 

North  Cape, — Those  who  wish  to  see 
the  sun  at  midnight  ii^m  the  North  Cape 
had  better  start  from  Scotland  to  Bergen ; 
thence  by  steamer  to  Hammerfest,  the 
northernmost  port  in  Europe;  thence  in 
a  one-horse  wagon  of  the  country  to  the 
Cape.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the 
journey.  Ton  sleep  in  the  huts  of  the 
Lapps,  and  may  see  their  reindeer.  As 
you  must  be  at  the  Cape  by  or  very  near 
the  21st  of  Juno,  from  the  earliness  of  the 
season  you  are  apt  to  meet  snow.  There 
are  always  a  good  many  English  on  the 
way  '*to  do  this  little  bit."  It  is  not  ex- 
pensiye,  and  the  chief  objection  arises  from 
the  entire  absence  of  night. 

Leaving  Gottenburg  by  steamer  for  Co- 
penhagen, it  will  save  time  for  the  trav- 
eler to  stop  at  Elsinore,  which  ho  can  al- 
ways do  if  the  weather  is  not  too  heavy. 

EUinort  contains  9000  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tel, ^Eresund,  '  All  vessels  entering  the 
Sound  anchor  for  the  night  The  princi- 
pal objects  of  attraction  are  the  Cathedral, 
which  contains  some  fine  monuments,  and 
the  Kronberg  Castle,  both  of  which  are 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  British  fleet 
forced  this  passage  in  1801,  previous  to  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen. 

"Any  heap  of  stones  with  Runic  in- 
scriptions upon  them,  and  said  to  denote 
*  Hamlet^s  grave,'  will  be  in  vain  search- 
ed for  here,  even  if  they  ever  existed.  In 
&ct,  Hamlet's  identification  with  this  en- 
chanting spot  is  at  best  but  a  Shaksperian 
fiction.  Hamlet's  country  was  not  Zea- 
land, but  Jutland.  Here  the  name  was 
pronounced  Amlet,  signifying  madman. 
According  to  the  Danish  historian  of  old, 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  Hamlet  was  not  the 
son  of  a  Damsh  king,  but  of  a  famous  pi- 
rate chief,  who  was  governor  of  Jutland  in 
coigunction  with  his  brother.  Hamlet's 
father  married  the  daughter  of  the  Danish 


king,  and  the  issue  of  that  marriage  was 
Hamlet.  Hamlet's  father  was  subsequent- 
ly murdered  by  his  brother,  who  married 
the  widow,  and  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  of  Jutland.  As  a  pa- 
gan, it  was  Hamlet's  first  duty  to  avenge 
his  fiither.  The  better  to  conceal  his  pur- 
pose, he  feigned  madness.  His  uncle,  sus- 
pecting it  to  be  feigned,  sent  him  to  En- 
gland with  a  request  to  the  king  that  he 
would  put  Hamlet  to  death.  He  was  ao- 
companied  by  two  creatures  of  his  undo, 
whose  letter  to  the  English  king  was 
carved  upon  wood,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  period.  This  Hamlet,  during  the 
voyage,  contrived  to  get  possession  of,  and 
so  altered  the  characters  as  to  make  it  a 
request  that  his  two  companions  should  be 
slain,  and  which  was  accordingly  done  on 
their  arrival  in  England.  He  afterward 
married  the  daughter  of  the  English  king ; 
but,  subsequently  returning  to  Jutland,and 
still  feigning  madness,  contrived  to  sur- 
prise and  slay  his  uncle  after  upbraiding 
him'  with  his  various  crimes.  Hamlet 
then  became  governor  of  Jutland,  mar- 
ried a  second  time  to  a  queen  of  Scotland, 
and  was  eventually  killed  in  battle.  The 
whole  history  of  Hamlet  is  carefully  and 
minutely  detailed,  but  these  are  the  leadr 
ing  historical  features  upon  which  Shak- 
speare  founded  his  beautiful  tragedy ;  and, 
rude  and  disgusting  as  many  of  the  inci- 
dents in  Hamlet's  life  were,  the  mode  in 
which  Shakspeare  has  treated  them  is  one 
of  the  greatest  proofs  of  his  splendid  gen- 
ius."— Mwray'i  Hand-book, 

Close  by  here  is  Marien-Lyst^  a  beautiful 
pleasure-ground  and  bathing-place,  much 
frequented  by  the  better  classes  of  Danes 
and  Swedes.  Better  stop  here  overnight 
than  in  the  town,  visiting  the  Kursaal  and 
Castle  of  Kronberg.  Take  the  cars  for  Co- 
penhagen, stopping  at  Helliod  Station  to 
visit  FrederickAurg,  the  famous  castle  of 
Christian  IV .  Permits  to  see  the  grounds 
may  be  obtained  at  the  porter's  lodge. 

Oopenhoffen,  the  capital  of  Dentuark, 
stands  upon  the  east  coast  of  Zealand.  It 
contains  about  180,866  inhabitants.  The 
principal  hotel  is  the  Royal, 

The  city  is  inclosed  within  a  line  of  for- 
tifications, now  used  as  a  promenade.  To- 
ward the  sea  it  exhibits  an  extensive  as- 
semblage of  batteries,  docks,  stores,  and 
arsenals.    The  eastern  portion  of  the  har- 
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bor  is  protected  by  the  castle  of  Fredericks- 
liayn,  which  is  regarded  as  impregnable. 
Part  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  small  island 
of  Amak,  the  channel  between  the  main 
land  and  the  island  forming  the  port.  The 
city  is  distinguished  by  the.  great  number 
of  its  palaces  and  public  buildings  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  extensive  collections  of 
works  of  art. 

Of  the  royal  residences  the  palaces  of 
Rosenberg,  Amalienborg,  and  Christians- 
borg  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  first 
b  sniTOunded  by  extensive  gardens,  which 
are  open  to  the  public,  and  the  last  con- 
tains the  royal  libraiy,  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe,  containing,  exclusive  of  MSS., 
nearly  500,000  volumes,  and  is  particular- 
ly ridi  in  the  literature  of  the  northern  na- 
tions. Several  of  the  residences  of  the  for- 
mer sovereigns  of  Denmark  are  now  used  as 
picture-galleries,  libraries,  and  museums. 

The  educational,  scientific,  and  literary 
establishments  of  Copenhagen  rank  with 
the  first  of  their  class  in  Europe.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  library  belonging  to  the  pal- 
ace of  Christiansborg,  there  is  the  Clossen 
library,  bequeathed  to  the  public  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  that  name,  and  also  the  Univer- 
sity library,  containing  over  100,000  vol- 
umes. 

The  principal  objects  of  attraction  are, 
first,  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame^ 
which  was  nearly  destroyed  during  the 
bombardment  by  the  English  in  1807.  It 
is  ornamented  almost  exclusively  by  the 
works  of  Copenhagen's  universal  favor- 
ite, Thorwaldsen,  pupil  of  Canova,  a  man 
whose  name  is  mentioned  with  the  highest 
veneration  and  deepest  respect  by  every 
inhabitant  of  Denmark.  In  an  alcove  at 
your  right,  as  yon  enter,  may  be  seen  his 
coffin,  which  was  followed  to  this  church 
by  the  king  and  royal  family,  and  all  the 
high  officials  of  the  government.  On  each 
side  of  the  church  stand  six  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  while  in  a  niche  behind  the  altar 
may  be  seen  the  colossal  figure  of  Christ, 
all  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  font  is,  how- 
ever, the  gem  of  the  church,  and  shows 
the  genius  of  the  master.  His  favorite 
pupil's  child  (Bissen)  was  the  first  chris- 
tened at  it,  the  artist  acting  as  sponsor. 
The  whole  of  the  royal  fkmily  were  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion.  All  the  bas-reliefe 
in  the  church,  including  "The  Baptism 
of  Christ,"  and  "The  Last  Supper,"  are 
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by  Thorwaldsen ;  the  latter  ii  in  the 
rlsty. 

The  other  churches  of  Copenhagra  are 
not  of  much  importance. 

ThortDoldten'B  Mtuatm^  built  by  subscrip- 
tion, to  contain  casts  of  all  his  worio,  and 
many  originals.  Thorwaldsen  was  a  fla- 
vored chOd  of  Genius  and  Perseverance. 
From  the  time  his  fame  was  establisbed 
in  Rome  by  the  production  of  his  "Ja- 
son,** up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  badced 
in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  President 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  decorated  with 
the  orders  of  dlfierent  European  sover- 
eigns, apartments  appropriated  to  his  use 
at  the  residence  of  the  ruler  of  his  conn- 
try,  and  dying  at  a  ripe  old  age,  possessed 
not  only  of  an  ample  fortune,  but  of  the  af- 
fections of  the  entire  kingdom.  Thorwald- 
sen was  the  son  of  a  ship-carpenter  f^rom 
Iceland ;  was  bom  in  1770,  at  Copenhagen. 
At  an  early  age  he  acquired  a  passion  for 
drawing,  which  soon  led  him  to  Rome, 
when  he  became  a  popQ  of  the  great  C*- 
nova.  After  some  years  he  took  a  stndioi, 
but  the  stranger  remained  a  long  time  un- 
noticed. He  was  about  leaving  for  Co- 
penhagen, when  his  statue  of  "  Jason**  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  an  Englishman,  after 
which  time  fortune  began  to  shine,  and  or- 
ders poured  in  upon  him  fkster  than  be 
could  execute  them.  He  established  him- 
self in  the  Holy  City,  and  did  not  perma- 
nently return  to  Copenhagen  untn  six 
years  before  his  death.  The  statues  whidi 
he  presented  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
his  native  city  were  executed  in  Rome. 
He  died  one  evening  while  at  the  theatre, 
in  1844,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  The 
whole  number  of  Thorwaldsen's  works  in 
this  museum  is  about  300.  Some  of  the 
upper  rooms  are  devoted  to  a  small  mu- 
seum of  coins,  sculptures,  pictures,  and 
bronzes  which  he  collected  at  Rome.  In 
one  room  is  arranged  all  the  furniture  of 
his  sitting-room,  also  a  bust  of  Martin  La- 
ther, commenced  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  museum  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  par- 
allelogram, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
mausoleum  for  the  resting-place  of  the 
great  artist's  remains.  In  addition  to  the 
statues,  casts,  and  other  works  of  art  pre- 
sented by  Thorwaldsen  to  this  museum, 
he  also  bequeathed  $60,000  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  by 
Danish  masters.     "  Hector  and  Priam*'  ia 
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considered  the  gem  of  the  gallery.  Among 
his  collection  of  paintings  is  a  portrait  taken 
by  Horace  Vernet  in  Thorwaldsen's  65th 
year,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  in 
French :  "Horace  Vernet  to  his  illastrioos 
fHend  Thorwaldsen,  Rome,  1885."  Thor- 
waldsen's  works  are  reproduced  in  biscuit 
china  on  a  reduced  size,  in  the  factory  of 
Messrs.  Bing  &  GrondahL  These  copies 
are  sold  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
H.  J.  Bing  &  Son,  comer  of  Hlestrade  and 
Kronprindsensgade,  and  travelers  wishing 
to  procure  correct  specimens  will  act  wise- 
ly in  going  directly  to  the  d^pot  of  the  fac- 
tory, as  the  poorer  specimens  are  sold  in 
numerous  shops  in  Copenhagen,  while  ev- 
ery article  sold  by  Messrs.  H.  J.  Bing  & 
Son  is  warranted  to  be  perfect.  Photo- 
graphs of  Thorwaldsen's  works  and  of  the 
city  and  environs  are  also  kept  here,  and- 
nearly  all  foreigners  coming  to  Copenha- 
gen visit  this  establishment. 

The  castle  of  Rosenberg^  with  its  sur- 
rounding gardens,  is  a  very  interesting 
spot.  It  was  erected  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century  by  Christian  IV.  It  is 
now  occupied  as  a  museum,  containing  na- 
tional and  historical  relics.  The  collec- 
tion consists  of  antiques,  ancient  armor,  ob- 
jects of  art,  the  crown  jewels,  the  thrones 
used  by  the  former  kings  and  queens  of 
Denmark — ^some  of  them  of  solid  silver — 
the  fonts  in  which  the  royal  children  were 
baptized,  the  drinking-horn  of  Christian 
I.  and  the  sword  of  Christian  II.,  and  a  set 
of  horse  equipments  presented  by  Christian 
IV.  to  his  eldest  son  on  his  wedding  day ; 
cost,  in  Paris,  $200,000.  In  the  gallery  of 
casts,  in  the  same  museum,  is  Thorwald- 
sen*s  **  Dancing  Nymph."  This  piece  was 
originally  executed  for  Prince  Mettemich. 
Fee  for  a  party,  90  cents. 

TYkbBeyalMuteum,  situated  in  the  Dron- 
ningens  Tvergade,  contains  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquities,  the 
weapons  used  in  warfiire  previous  to  the 
11th  century,  relics  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
ancient  tiroes,  and  the  armor  and  weapons 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  relics  from  China 


and  Japan,  and  innumerable  trophies  from 
Turkey.  Among  the  last  is  a  cimeter 
taken  from  the  Turkish  adifiiral  by  Admi- 
ral Cort  Adeler  (by  whom  he  was  killed) 
in  1654,  and  afterward  worn  by  the  Danish 
kings. 

In  the  Storm  Gade  the  Mtueum  of  Nat- 
ural Hittory  is  situated. 

The  palace  of  Chrittiafuibargf  the  resi- 
dence of  the  king,  is  of  immense  extent. 
It  was  erected  in  1795,  the  old  one  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  It  requires  a  fee 
of  90  cents  to  take  a  party  through  this  ed- 
ifice. Here  again,  in  all  directions,  the 
genius  of  the  immortal  Thorwaldsen  is 
visible.  Most  conspicuous  are  the  groups 
over  the  grand  entrance,  and  the  triumphal 
march  of  Alexander  into  Babylon,  which 
is  in  the  grand  entrance  hall.  This  palace 
contains  the  picture-gallery,  which  does 
not  compare  favorably  with  galleries  in 
similar  cities,  nor  is  it  in  keeping  with  the 
other  works  of  art  in  Copenhagen.  There 
are  also  seven  rooms  rich  in  Northern  an- 
tiquities of  all  descriptions.  The  royal  li- 
brary, stables,  and  riding-schools,  as  also 
the  arsenal,  are  all  connected  with  this 
palace.  The  chapel  of  the  palace  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  It  is  ornamented  with  bas- 
si-relievi  by  Thorwaldsen  and  his  pupil 
Bissen. 

The  Theatres  are  three  in  number— at 
least  three  represent  the  different  classes. 
That  adjoining  the  Charlottenborg  palace, 
under  the  management  of  the  government, 
for  opera  and  ballet ;  the  Theatre  Hof,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Italian  Opera  Company  dur- 
ing the  winter  months ;  and  the  Moerskabs 
Theatre,  where  the  masses  congregate  to 
witness  pantomime,  etc.  The  Tivoli  Gar- 
dens, in  the  suburbs,  are  the  fashionable 
resort  on  summer  evenings. 

The  museums  and  objects  of  interest  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  important  to  know 
the  days  they  can  be  seen.  The  crown 
jewels  are  only  shown  to  those  having  a 
special  permit.  Engage,  if  possible,  a  guide 
called  Joseph ;  he  is  highly  recommended. 

From  Copenhagen,  the  steamer  to  Ln- 
beck  should  be  taken  in  preference  to  any 
other  route  to  Hamburg. 
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Tu  make  a  brief  tour  of  Spain,  which  may 
be  done  in  five  weeks,  that  is,  visiting  the 
principal  places,  which  are  now  mostly  on 
the  line  of  railroads,  should  not  cost  over 
$270,  and  will  occupy  about  six  weeks' 
time,  stopping  at  Orleans,  Tours,  Poitiers, 
Angoul^me,  Pau,  Bayonne,  Biarritz,  Bur- 
gos, Valladolid,  Madrid,  Toledo,  Cordova, 
Seville,  Xeres,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  over  to 
Tangiers,  Malaga,  Granada,  Valencia,  Bar- 
celona, Perpignan,  Cette,  Nimes,  and 
Avignon.  These  places  are  all  upon  the 
line  of  railroad,  with  the  exception  of  Arom 
Cadiz  to  Gibraltar  and  from  Gibraltar  to 
Tangiers  and  back  by  steamer ;  thence  to 
Malaga  by  steamer,  to  Granada  and  back 
to  Malaga  by  rail  or  diligence,  and  steamer 
to  Valencia.  If  the  traveler  have  more 
time,  he  may  vary  this  route,  visiting  Por- 
tugal via  Badajoz  to  Lisbon,  or  returning 
to  Paris  from  Barcelona  via  Saragossa  and 
Pamplona. 

Spain  in  former  years  has  been  rarely 
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visited  by  our  coantrymen  for  the  reasons 
that  few  of  our  people  speak  the  Spanish 
language,  that  it  has  been  considered  very 
expensive,  and  that  they  do  not  like  trav- 
eling by  diligence.  Couriers  also  have  dis- 
suaded their  employees  from  visiting  this 
very  interesting  portion  of  Europe,  becanse 
that  class  of  people  are  mostly  Germans  or 
Italians,  who  speak  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian,  but  rarely  Spanish :  a 
visit  to  Spain  consequently  deprives  them 
of  an  employer  for  some  months.  As  re- 
gards couriers,  there  are  several  excellent 
ones  in  Spain.  By  addressing  a  note  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  Peninsular  Hotel  at 
Madrid,  he  would  send  one  to  meet  yon  at 
Bayonne  or  Paris,  or,  if  yon  did  not  wish  to 
incur  that  expense,  manage  to  get  through 
to  Madrid  and  employ  one  there.  We  can 
recommend  a  good  one  in  Manuel  Bazan, 
who  may  be  seen  at  the  Grand  H.  de  Paru, 
Bfadrid.  We  employed  him  during  our 
tour  through  the  south  of  Spain  and  Mo- 
rocco, and  found  him  intelligent,  honest, 
and  active ;  he  was  bom  in  Gibraltar,  al- 
though a  Spaniard,  has  been  to  the  United 
States,  and  traveled  considerable. 

Spain,  which  constitutes  nearly  the  wliole 
of  the  southwestern  peninsula  of  Europe 
(Portugal  being  confined  to  one  fifth  of  the 
whole),  b  nearly  six  hundred  miles  from 
north  to  south ;  it  contains  180,000  square 
miles,  and  is  only  one  tenth  smaller  than 
France,  and  twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  It  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct regions:  the  soutli  and  southeast 
warm  and  fertile,  the  productions  being 
those  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones ; 
the  central  consisting  of  elevated  plains, 
but  scantily  watered;  the  northern  cov- 
ered chiefly  with  mountain  ranges,  high, 
broken,  and  rugged ;  each  region  provided 
by  nature  with  outlets  to  convey  its  pro- 
ductions to  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  numerous  railroads 
netting  the  whole  kingdom,  which  are  now 
nearly  completed,  will  fully  develop  this 
formerly  bolated  country,  rich  in  every 
mineral  and  vegetable  which  any  territory 
is  capable  of  producing.  The  variety  and 
richness  of  the  mines  of  silver,  quicksflver, 
lead,  copper,  and  iron  are  truly  astonish- 
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ing.  Although  Spain  is  now  divided  into 
forty-nine  provinces,  it  is  better  known  to 
travelers  under  its  old  divisions,  some  of 
which  were  formerly  separate  kingdoms, 
and  are  still  inhabited  by  separate  races, 
whose  dialect,  manners,  and  porsoits  are 
entirely  different.  The  northern  prov- 
inces, which  we  first  enter  from  France, 
are  Gulicia,  Asturias,  and  Biscay  at  the 
west,  and  Navarre,  Catalonia,  and  Aragon 
at  the  east  These  have  a  temperate  and 
variable  climate,  similar  to  the  middle  lati- 
tudes of  Europe.  The  natives  are  hardy, 
bold,  and  industrious.  The  mountains  are 
clothed  with  splendid  forests  of  oak  and 
chestnut,  while  the  valleys,  well  watered, 
produce  abundant  harvests  of  com.  The 
middle  provinces  are  Leon  and  Estrema* 
dura  at  the  west,  the  latter  bordering  on 
Portugal,  Castile,  Old  and  New,  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  Valencia  and  Murcia  at  the  east. 
These  provinces,  being  high  and  unshel- 
tered, are  subject  to  great  changes ;  they 
are  but  scantily  watered,  and  the  summer's 
sun  almost  destroys  the  vegetation,  while 
the  winter's  piercing  blasts  sweep  over 
these  high  plateaus  with  fearAil  violence. 
Bearing  sheep  seems  to  be  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  natives.  The  flocks 
spend  their  winters  in  the  comparatively 
mild  plains  of  Estremadura,  and  in  the 
summer  ascend  the  higher  steppes  of  Leon 
and  the  Castiles.  The  sunny  province  of 
Andalncia  occupies  the  whole  of  the  south 
of  Spain.  Here  the  noble  Moor  made  his 
last  and  desperate  struggle.  This  fitvored 
region,  supposed  by  tiie  Moors  to  liave 
dropped  ttom  heaven,  has  been  the  theme 
of  poets  fVom  time  immemorial.  Here  rich 
g^ves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  adorn  the 
valleys.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane, 
the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  olive  is  extensive, 
while  the  warm  and  fhictitying  plains  de- 
velop the  myrtle,  the  mulberry,  and  the 
laurel.  Its  mountains,  being  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  supply  sufficient  moisture 
for  the  soil  of  the  valleys,  as  the  hotter  the 
season  the  greater  the  melting.  The  na- 
tives of  Andalucia  resemble  in  a  great 
measure  the  Moors,  who  formerly  occupied 
their  country:  they  certainly  have  their 
hospitable  and  intellectual,  if  not  their  in- 
dustrial qualities. 

The  population  of  Spain  is  variously  es- 
timated. From  recent  conversations  with 
gentlemen  in  ofilce  at  Madrid,  we  are  in- 


clined to  set  it  at  not  less  than  fifteen  mil- 
lions. It  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in 
the  northern  and  southern  provinces  dar- 
ing tlie  last  ten  years. 

The  principal  productions  are  wines, 
brandies,  wool,  silk,  quicksilver,  lead,  salt, 
skins,  and  olive-oil.  The  imports  are  sug- 
ar, coffee,  salt  fish,  staves  (which  come 
principally  from  the  United  States),  and  a 
variety  of  manufactured  articles. 

The  government  of  Spain  is  an  heredit- 
ary and  limited  monarchy,  the  legislative 
power  being  invested  in  the  sovereign  and 
Cortes,  the  latter  consisting  in  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  The  membera 
of  the  Senate  are  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  hold  their  office  during  life.  The  rep- 
resentatives are  elected  by  electoral  juntas, 
one  member  for  every  fifty  thousand  popu- 
lation. They  have  tail  freedom  of  speech 
and  vote,  and  are  elected  for  a  term  of  five 
years;  but  the  sovereign  may  dissolve  this 
house  at  pleasure.  The  pri  vUege  of  voting 
is  dependent  on  a  certain  scale  of  annual 
taxation,  which  scale  is  reduced  one  half 
in  favor  of  professional  persons,  such  aa 
docton  of  law  or  medicine,  architects,  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  and  persons  serving  the  state 
in  any  capacity,  or  officers  on  half  pay. 
Bankrupts  and  persons  convicted  of  penal 
offenses  are  deprived  of  the  right  of  fran- 
chise. 

There  are  ten  universities  in  Spain,  viz., 
VaUadolid,  Madrid,  Toledo,  Seville,  Sara- 
goBsa,  Valencia,  Santiago,  Salamanca,  Ovi- 
edo,  and  Granada,  and  some  25,000  schools. 
Education  is  decidedly  on  the  increase. 

The  great  amusement  of  the  Spanish 
people,  in  addition  to  music  and  dancing, 
is  the  bull-fight.  In  almost  every  town  in 
Spain  may  be  seen  the  bull-ring,  and  these, 
during  the  season  (smnmer),  are  thronged 
with  spectators  of  every  age  and  sex. 

Mr.  Inglis's  account  being  one  of  the 
most  graphic,  we  take  the  privilege  of  here 
hiserting  it:  "'  The  bull-fight  is  the  nation- 
al game  of  Spain,  and  the  love  of  the  Span- 
iards for  this  spectacle  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  Monday,  in  Madrid,  is  always,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  the  bull-fights,  a  kind  of 
holiday :  every  body  looks  forward  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  afternoon,  and  all  the 
conversation  is  about  la  torot.  Frequency 
of  repetition  makes  no  difference  to  the 
true  amateur  of  the  bull-fight ;  he  is  never 
weary  of  it ;  at  all  times  he  finds  leisure 
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and  money  to  dedicate  to  his  fiivorite  pas- 
time. The  spectacle  is  generally  announced 
hi  the  name  of  his  majesty.  It  begins  at 
four  o'clock,  and  before  then  all  the  ave- 
nues leading  toward  tl\e  gate  of  Alcala  are 
in  commotion ;  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  in  par- 
ticular, throughout  its  whole  immense  ex- 
tent, is  filled  with  a  dense  crowd,  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  pouring  toward  the 
gate.  A  considerable  number  of  carriages 
are  also  seen — even  the  royal  carriages ; 
but  these  arrive  late ;  and  there  ore  also 
many  hack  cabriolets,  their  usual  burden 
being  a  peasant  and  two  girls  dressed  in 
their  holiday  clothes,  for  there  is  no  way  of 
showing  gallantry  so  much  approved  among 
the  lower  orders  as  treating  to  a  bull-fight ; 
and  when  this  is  carried  so  far  as  to  include 
a  drive  in  a  red  and  gilded^  cabriolet,  the 
peasant  need  sigh  no  longer. 

'*  I  had  been  able  to  secure  a  place  in 
one  of  the  best  boxes.  The  spectacle  was 
most  imposing;  the  whole  amphitheatre, 
said  to  contain  17,000  persons,  was  filled  in 
every  part,  round  and  round,  and  from  the 
ground  to  the  ceiling,  carrying  the  imagi- 
nation back  to  antiquity,  and  to  the  butch- 
eries of  a  Roman  holiday.  The  arena  is 
about  280  feet  in  diameter;  this  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wooden  fence  about 
six  feet  in  height,  the  upper  half  retiring 
about  a  foot,  so  as  to  leave  in  the  middle 
of  the  fence  a  stepping-place,  by  which  the 
men  may  be  able,  in  time  of  danger,  to 
throw  themselves  out  of  the  arena.  Be- 
hind this  fence  there  is  an  open  space  about 
nine  feet  wide,  extending  all  the  way 
round,  meant  as  a  retreat,  and  where  also 
the  men  in  reserve  are  in  waiting,  in  case 
their  companions  should  be  killed  or  disa- 
bled. Behind  this  space  is  another  higher 
and  stronger  fence,  bounding  the  amphi- 
theatre, for  the  spectators.  From  this  fence 
the  seats  decline  backward,  rising  to  the 
outer  wall,  and  above  these  there  are  box- 
es, which  are  all  roofed,  and  are,  of  course, 
open  in  ftont.  The  best  places  in  the  box- 
es cost  about  4«. ;  the  best  in  the  amphi- 
theatre below,  about  2t.  Qd, ;  the  common- 
est place,  next  to  the  arena,  costs  4  reals. 
In  the  centre  of  the  west  side  is  the  king's 
box,  and  scattered  here  and  there  are  the 
private  boxes  of  the  grandees  and  ama- 
teurs. In  the  boxes  I  saw  as  many  wom- 
en as  men,  and  in  the  lower  parts  the  fe- 
male spectators  were  also  sufficiently  nu- 
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merotfs.  All  wore  mantillas;  and  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  amphitheatre,  which 
were  exposed  to  the  sun,  every  spectator, 
whether  man  or  woman,  carried  a  large 
circular  paper  fan,  made  fbr  the  occasion, 
and  sold  by  men  who  walk  round  the  arenA 
before  the  fight  begins,  nosing  among  the 
spectators  their  long  poles  with  fiuis  sus- 
pended, and  a  little  bag  fixed  here  and 
there,  into  which  the  purchaser  drbpe  his 
fbur  cuartos  (lid). 

**The  people  now  began  to  show  tiieir 
impatience,  and  shouts  of  *£/  torn*  were 
heard  in  a  hundred  quarters,  and  soon  aflt- 
er  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  drums  an- 
nounced that  the  spectacle  was  about  to 
commence.    This  created  total  silence,  and 
the  motion  of  the  fans  was  for  a  moment 
suspended.    First  entered  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  ihe  city  on  horseback,  preceded  by 
two  algnazils,  or  constables,  and  followed 
by  a  troop  of  cavalry,  who  immediately 
cleared  the  arena  of  every  one  who  had 
no  business  there ;  next,  an  official  enter- 
ed on  foot,  who  read  an  ordinance  of  the 
king  commanding  the  fight,  and  requiring 
order  to  be  kept ;  and,  these  preliminar»8 
having  been  gone  through,  the  magistrates 
and  cavalry  retired,  leaving  the  arena  to 
the  two  picadors,  who  entered  at  the  same 
moment.    These  are  mounted  on  horse- 
back, each  holding  a  long  lance  or  piiw, 
and  are  the  first  antagonists  the  bull  has 
to  encounter.     They  stationed  themselves 
on  different  sides  of  the  arena,  about  twen- 
ty yards  from  the  door  at  which  the  bull 
enters,  and,  at  a  new  flourish  of  trumpets, 
the  gate  flew  open,  and  the  bull  rushed 
into  the  arena.     This  produced  a  deafen- 
ing shout,  and  then  tot^  silence. 

'*The  bulls  difier  very  widely  in  cour- 
age and  character.  Some  are  rash,  some 
cool  and  intrepid,  some  wary  and  cautions, 
some  cowardly ;  some,  immediatdy  upon 
perceiving  the  horse  and  his  rider,  rush 
upon  them;  others  run  bellowing  round 
the  arena;  some  make  toward  one  or  oth- 
er of  the  chuloSf  who,  at  the  same  SKmient 
that  the  bull  appears,  leap  into  the  ar^ia, 
with  colored  cloaks  upon  their  arms ;  oth- 
ers stop,  after  having  advanced  a  little 
way  into  the  arena,  look  on  eveiy  side, 
and  seem  uncertain  what  to  do.  The  blood 
of  the  bull  is  generally  first  spilt.  He  al- 
most invariably  makes  the  first  attack,  ad- 
vancing at  a  quick  trot  upon  the  picador, 
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who  generaUjr  receives  him  upon  his  pike, 
wounding  him  somewhere  abont  the  shoul- 
der. 

**  Sometimes  the  bull,  feeling  himself 
wounded,  retires  to  meditate  a  different 
plan  of  attack ;  but  a  good  bull  is  not 
turned  back  by  a  wound.  He  presses  on 
upon  his  enemy  even  if,  in  doing  so,  the 
lance  be  buried  deeper  in  his  flesh.  At- 
tached to  the  mane  of  the  bull  is  a  crimson 
riband,-  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  the 
picador  to  seize,  that  he  may  present  to 
his  mistress  this  important  trophy  of  his 
prowess.  I  have  firequently  seen  the  rib- 
and torn  off  at  ^  the  moment  that  the  bull 
closed  upon  the  picador. 

'*The  first  bull  that  entered  the  arena 
was  deficient  both  in  courage  and  cun- 
ning ;  the  second  was  a  fierce  bull  of  Na* 
varre,  flrom  which  province  the  best  are 
understood  to  come.  He  paused  only  for 
a  moment  after  entering  the  arena,  and 
then  instantly  rushed  upon  the  nearest  pic- 
ador, who  wounded  him  in  the  neck ;  but 
the  bull,  disregarding  this,  thrust  his  head 
under  the  horsed  belly,  and  threw  both 
him  and  his  rider  upon  the  ground.  The 
horse  ran  a  little  way,  but,  encumbered 
with  trappings,  fell;  and  the  bull,  disre- 
garding for  a  moment  the  fallen  picador^ 
pursued  the  horse,  and  pushing  at  him, 
broke  the  girths  and  disengaged  the  ani- 
mal, which,  finding  itself  at  liberty,  gal- 
loped round  the  arena,  a  dreadful  specta- 
cle, covered  with  gore,  and  its  entrails 
trailing  upon  the  ground. 

**The  bull  now  engaged  the  chulos: 
these  young  men  show  great  dexterity, 
and  sometimes  considerable  courage  in  the 
running  fight,  or  rather  play,  in  which 
they  engage  the  bull ;  fii4;>ping  their  cloaks 
in  his  face,  running  zigzag  when  pressed, 
and  throwing  down  the  garments  to  arrest 
his  progress  a  moment,  and  then  vaulting 
over  the  fence,  an  example  which  is  some- 
times followed  by  the  disappointed  animal. 
But  this  kind  of  warfare  the  bull  of  Kavarre 
seemed  to  consider  child*s  play ;  and  leav- 
ing his  cloaked  antagonist,  he  made  furi- 
ously at  the  other  picador,  dexterously 
evading  the  lance,  and  burying  his  horns 
in  the  horse's  breast.  The  horse  and  his 
rider  extricated  themselves,  and  galloped 
away;  but  suddenly  the  horse  dropped 
down,  the  wound  having  proved  mortal. 
The  bull,  victorious  over  both  enemies. 


stood  in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  ready  to 
engage  another ;  but  the  spectators,  anx- 
ious to  see  the  prowess  of  the  bull  directed 
against  another  set  of  antagonists,  express- 
ed their  desire  by  a  monotonous  clapping 
of 'hands  and  beating  of  sticks ;  a  demon- 
stration of  their  will  perfectly  understood, 
and  always  attended  to. 

**The  banderiUerot  then  entered:  their 
business  is  to  throw  darts  into  the  neck  of 
the  bull ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  they  are 
obliged  to  ai^nroach  with  great  caution,  and 
to  be  ready  for  precipUte  retreat ;  because 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  bull,  irritated 
by  the  dart,  disregards  the  cloak  which 
the  banderillero  thirows  down  to  cover  his 
retreat,  and  cloeely  pursues  the  aggressor. 
I  saw  one  banderillero  so  closely  pursued 
that  he  saved  himself  only  by  leaping  over 
the  bull's  neck.  The  danger,  however,  is 
scaroely  so  great  as  it  appears  to  the  spec- 
tators to  be,  because  the  bull  makes  the 
charge  with  his  eyes  shut.  The  danger  of 
the  picador  who  is  thrown  upon  the  ground 
is  much  greater,  because,  having  made  the 
charge,  the  bull  then  opens  his  eyes,  and 
the  life  of  the  picador  is  only  saved  by  the 
address  of  the  chulos,  who  divert  the  atten- 
tion oi  the  victor.  Generally  the  bando- 
rilleros  do  not  make  their  appearance  until 
the  bull  appears  by  his  movements  to  de- 
cline the  combat  with  the  picadors,  which 
he  shows  by  scraping  the  ground  with  his 
feet,  and  retiring.  If  the  bull  show  little 
spirit,  and  the  spectetors  wish  that  he 
should  be  goaded  into  courage,  the  cry  is 
*fuego,'  and  then  the  banderilleros  are 
armed  with  darte,  containing  a  kind  of 
squib,  which  explodes  while  it  stidcs  in  the 
animal's  neck. 

"When  the  people  are  tired  of  the  ban- 
derilleros, and  wish  to  have  a  fresh  bull, 
they  signify  their  impatience  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  signal  is  then  given  for  tfie 
fiuUador,  whose  duty.it  is  to  kill  the  bull. 
The  matador  is  in  fidl  court  dress,  and  car- 
ries a  scariet  doak  over  his  arm,  and  a 
sword  in  his  hand.  The  former  he  pre- 
sento  to  the  bull ;  and  when  the  bull  rush- 
es forward,  he  steps  aside  and  plunges  the 
sword  into  the  animal's  neck — at  least  so 
he  ought  to  do ;  but  the  service  is  a  dan- 
gerous one,  and  the  matador  is  frequently 
killed.  Sometimes- it  is  impossible  for  a 
matador  to  engage  upon  equal  terms  a  very 
wary  bull,  which  is  not  much  exhausted. 
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This  wu  the  case  with  the  sixth  bull  which 
I  saw  turned  oat  It  was  an  Andalusian 
boll,  and  was  both  wary  and  powerfoL 
Manjr  times  the  matador  attempted  to  en- 
gage him,  bat  withoat  saccess.  He  was 
constantly  apon  the  watch,  always  disre- 
garding the  cloak,  and  taming  quickly 
round  upon  the  matador,  who  was  ft^ 
quently  in  imminent  danger.  At  length 
the  people  were  tired  of  this  lengthened 
combat,  and,  seeing  no  prospect  of  it  end- 
ing, called  for  the  temiJuaaf  an  instru- 
ment with  which  a  person  skulks  behind 
and  cuts  the  hamstrings  of  the  animal. 
This  the  bull  avoided  a  long  while,  always 
turning  quickly  round ;  and,  even  after 
this  cruel  operation  was  performed,  he  was 
still  a  dangerous  antagonist,  fighting  upon 
hia  knees,  and  even  pursuing  the  matador. 
The  moment  the  bull  falls  he  is  struck 
with  a  small  stiletto,  which  pierces  the  cer- 
ebellum ;  folding  doors,  opposite  to  those 
b}'  which  the  bull  enters,  are  thrown  open, 
and  three  mules,  richly  caparisoned  and 
adorned  with  flags,  gallop  in;  the  dead 
bull  is  attached  by  a  hook  to  a  chain,  and 
the  mules  gallop  out,  trailing  the  bull  be- 
hind them.  This  is  the  work  of  a  moment 
— the  doors  close — there  is  a  new  flourish 
of  trumpets,  and  another  bull  rushes  upon 
the  arena. 

*'And  how  do  the  Spaniards  conduct 
themselves  during  all  these  scenes?  The 
intense  interest  which  they  feel  in  this 
game  is  visible  throughout,  and  often  loud- 
ly expressed ;  an  astounding  shout  always 
accompanies  a  critical  moment;  whether 
it  be  the  bull  or  the  man  who  is  in  danger, 
their  joy  is  excessive ;  but  their  greatest 
sympathy  is  given  to  the  feats  of  the  bull. 
If  the  picador  receives  the  bull  gallantly 
and  forces  him  to  retreat,  or  if  the  mata- 
dor courageously  faces  and  wounds  the 
bull,  they  applaud  those  acts  of  science  and 
Tolor ;  but  if  the  bull  overthrow  the  horse 
and  rider,  or  if  the  matador  miss  his  aim 
and  the  bidl  seems  ready  to  gore  him,  their 
delight  knows  no  bounds.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine  spectacle  to  see  the  thousands 
of  spectators  rise  simultaneously,  as  they 
always  do  when  the  interest  is  intense. 
The  greatest  and  most  crowded  theatre  in 
Europe  presents  nothing  half  so  imposing 
as  this.  But  how  barbarous,  how  brutal 
is  the  whole  exhibition!  Could  an  En- 
glish audience  witness  the  scenes  that  are  I 
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repeated  every  week  io  Madrid?  A  uni- 
versal burst  of  *  shame!'  would  follow  the 
spectacle  of  a  horse  gored  and  bleedin^^ 
and  actually  treading  upon  his  own  en- 
trails while  he  gallops  round  the  arena ; 
even  the  appearance  of  the  goaded  bull 
could  not  be  borne — ^panting,  covered  with 
wounds  and  blood,  lacented  by  darts,  and 
yet  brave  and  resolute  to  the  end. 

**The  spectacle  continued  two  hom 
and  a  half^  and  during  that  time  there 
were  seven  bulls  killed  and  nx  horses. 
When  the  last  bull  was  dispatched  the 
people  immediately  rushed  into  the  arena, 
and  the  carcass  was  dragged  out  amid  the 
most  deafening  shouts." 

During  the  winter  months  in  Madrid, 
after  the  regular  fights  are  over,  two  or 
three  hundred  boys,  from  eight  to  gixte^n 
years  of  age,  generally  get  Into  the  ring*, 
and  young  bulls,  with  their  horns  padded, 
are  let  in  among  them.     Their  a^ty  la 
getting  out  of  the  way  of  the  bulls  is  tralj 
astonishing.    Occasionally  some  unfivta- 
nate  wight  gets  caught  and  tossed  into  the 
air,  coming  down  minus  his  jacket  and 
trowsers,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the  audi- 
ence.   Many  of  the  boys  incase  themselves 
in  conical  wicker  baskets  without  any  bot- 
tom, and,  when  attacked,  pull  in  their  heads 
and  feet.    The  fury  with  which  the  bull 
gores  the  basket,  pitching  it  sometfanes 
over  his  back,  is  really  frightful  to  the  nov- 
ice, but  unspeakable  delight  to  the  Span- 
iard.    The  performance  generally  closes 
with  a  fine  <Usplay  of  fireworks,  the  effect 
heightened  by  the  continual  lighting  of  a 
thousand  wax  matches,  and  the  fire  of  tea 
thousand  cigarettes ;  for  it  is  now  dark,  and 
eveiy  body  smokes,  and  every  body  I^ts 
his  own  matches. 

Tlie  railways  of  Spain  have  now  extend- 
ed over  nearly  ever^^  portion  of  the  king- 
dom. They  have  be^  opened  one  after 
the  other  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  even 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  under  ex- 
traordinary difficulties,  owing  to  the  mount- 
ainous character  of  the  country.  The  trade 
of  Spain  with  the  different  maritime  states 
of  Europe  has  doubled  in  the  last  six  years, 
owing  altogether  to  the  vast  network  of 
railways  which  now  exist  here.  A  few 
years  ago  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Toledo 
was  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom.  F^nch 
energy  and  French  capital  have  nearly  done 
it  all :  witness  the  sublime  skill  and  en- 
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ergy  demonstrated  in  the  eonstraction  of 
the  CkeMin  defar  du  Nord  fh>m  Bayonne  to 
Madrid,  which  is  nearly  finished,  and  nu- 
merous others  of  equal  extent.  Spain  b 
destined  again  to  be  a  great  and  powerful 
country ;  and  if  England  does  accuse  the 
founder  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  with 
stealing  all  the  silver  images  and  plate, 
we  bnow  the  French  have  sent  it  all  back, 
and  more  too,  in  five  fhmc  pieces,  as  they 
are  to  be  found  in  eyeiy  town  and  village 
of  Spain,  and  pass  as  readily  as  Spanish 
silver. 

Maneff, — ^Accounts  in  Spain  are  kept  in 
reals,  duras,  and  onxas.  The  coins  are: 
Copper^  1  ochavo=^  cent;  1  cuarto^l 
cent ;  dos  cuartos=2  cents.  SUvef  comi^ 
real=:6 cents;  dos  reals =10  cents;  peseta 
=20  cents ;  medio  duro=50  cents ;  duro 
=$1.  (ro&2  coMt,duro=$l;  dosduros= 
$2;  doblon=^;  medio  onza=$8;  onza 
=$16.  There  is  also  the  Isabelino=6 
dnro8=$6.  The  onsa  loses  much  by  a 
process  of  sweating,  and  should  be  <mly 
taken  from  responsible  people.  Cany 
plenty  of  small  change,  as  dos  real  pieces 
are  often  as  good  as  pesetas.  The  idea 
that  French  five  franc  pieces  b  the  best 
coin  to  carry  to  Spain  is  completely  ex- 
ploded. Use  your  banker's  letters  of  credit 
after  you  arrive  at  Madrid,  and  change 
what  Napoleons  you  may  have  at  Bayonne 
Ibr  Spanish  gold.  Ton  should  get  Isabel- 
ino8=$5,  for  20  francs,  92  centimes. 

The  following  b  the  principal  route 
through  Spain,  and  the  one  generally 
taken  by  aU  travelers,  diverging  occasion- 
ally to  make  side  excursions  or  to  gratify 
some  particular  desire.  Should  the  order 
in  which  we  describe  the  different  places 
not  accord  with  the  traveler's  plan,  or  with 
the  way  in  which  he  enters  or  leaves  Spain, 
of  course  he  can  find  the  places  in  the  in- 
dex, and  make  hb  own  route.  We  would 
advise,  however,  the  following  to  be  adopt- 
ed: 

From  Paris  to  Bayonne  (see  Routes  8, 
4,  and  5).  From  Bayonne  to  St.  Sebas- 
tian, ^Tittoria,  Burgos,  Yalladolid,  Madrid, 
where,  after  making  excursions  to  the  £^ 
curial  and  Segovia,  we  proceed  south  via 
Aranjuez,  Toledo,  Bailen,  Ck>rdova,  SeviUe, 
Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  an  excursion  to  Tangiers, 
in  Africa.  From  Gibraltar  to  Malaga, 
Granada,  Alcazar  de  St  Juan,  Alicante, 
Yalencb,  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  Pamplona, 


to  Bayonne ;  or  from  Barcelona  to  Paris  via 
Nimee.  Perhaps  thb  would  be  the  most 
desirable  route  to  return,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  Roman  ruins  at  Nimes  and 
visiting  the  Pofi<  da  Gdrd,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man aqueduct  eleven  miles  from  Nimes. 

The  roads  of  Spain  are  very  poor,  with 
the  exception  of  those  over  which  we  take 
the  traveler;  but  the  diligences  are  very 
good,  and  make  excellent  time.  Bandits 
have  entirely  disappeared,  the  principal 
roads  being  protected  by  the  ^guardias 
civiles,"  the  gendarme  of  Spain.  Time 
firom  Paris  through  to  Madrid,  express,  87 
hours:  fare,  1st  class,  165  francs =$81  50. 


Should  you  wbh  to  proceed  to  Madrid 
via  Santander,  take  the  steamer  from  Bay- 
onne to  that  place ;  fromthenoetoBaroena 
by  rail  in  2^  hours ;  fktmi  thence  to  Reino- 
sa  by  diligence  in  2^  hours ;  from  thence 
to  Aler  del  Rey  by  rail  in  1  hour ;  fh)m 
thence  to  San  Chilian  by  rail  in  6  hours ; 
thence  as  above. 

After  passing  the  French  town  of  Saint 
Jean  de  Iau^  which  contains  12,500  inhab- 
itants, and  b  noted  for  being  the  place 
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chosen  by  LoaU  XIV.,  in  the  17th  centory, 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  his  marriage 
with  the  InfanU  Maria  Thte^  of  Aus- 
tria, daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  king  of  Spain, 
we  arriye  at  B^ohia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Biver  Bidassoa,  where  your  passports 
are  examined  by  the  Freiicli,  this  being 
the  frontier  town,  and  where  both  pass- 
ports and  baggage  are  examined  entering 
France.  We  now  cross  the  bridge,  on^ 
end  of  which  is  guarded  by  Spanish  sol- 
diers and  the  other  by  French,  and  are  in 
Spain.  As  we  proceed  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bidassoa  toward  tiie  town  of  /rtm, 
which  contains  4000  inhabitants,  notice  in 
the  river  the  small  island  De  la  Confirmee, 
so  called  from  the  numerous  conferences 
which  have  taken  place  at  different  times 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  sover- 
eigns. Here  Louis  XI.  met  Henry  IV.  of 
Castile.  It  is  related  that  the  Spaniards 
mocked  the  French  on  account  of  their  poor 
costume,  and  that  the  French  laughed  at 
the  exaggerated  magnificence  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  nobles.  Here,  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  Francis  I.  of  France  was  exchanged 
for  his  two  sons,  who  were  sent  to  Spain  as 
hostages  for  their  father ;  and  in  1615  the 
respective  embassadors  of  France  and  Spain 
exchanged  the  two  betrothed  maids,  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  king  of 
France,  affianced  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
and  Anne  of  Austria,  sister  of  Philip,  af- 
fianced to  Louis  XIII.  But  the  most  im- 
portant event,  and  one  that  was  celebrated 
with  extraordinary  splendor,  was  the  con- 
ference held  here  in  1659  between  Cardinal 
Mazarin  and  Louis  de  Haro,  minister  of 
Philip  IV.,  to  arrange  the  treaty  of  the 
P3rrenees,  and  regulate  the  nuptials  of  the 
Infanta  of  Spain  and  Louis  XIV.  It  was 
during  the  preparation  for  this  ceremony 
that  Velasquez,  the  celebrated  Spanish 
painter,  who  was  present,  assisting  in  the 
decoration  of  the  pavilion,  caught  a  fever, 
which  carried  him  to  an  untimely  grave. 

8t,  S^Kutkn  is  a  strongly  fortified  port, 
containing  12,500  inhabitants.  Hotel,  Po- 
rador  Real.  It  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  strong  castle,  which  lenders 
it  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  North- 
ern Spisin.  The  present  town  is  entir^y 
modem,  the  former  one  having  been  re- 
duced to  ashes  by  the  English  aiUie$  of 
Spain  in  1813,  (?)  the  whole  history  of 
which  will  forever  remain  a  burning  dis- 
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grace  both  to  Wellington  and  the  Eo^lub 
nation;  and  the  public  jonmals  of  En- 
gland, which  falsely  stigmatize  the  Amer- 
icans as  bloodthirsty,  had  better  torn  back 
and  examine  a  page  in  their  own  hiatocjr. 
We  never  treated  our  enemies  as  tbey  treat- 
ed their  allies.  Napdeon,  writing  on  the 
subject^  says :  "  Lts  AngUm  commetaU  deg 
honwarw  dont  lei  amtales  de  la  ffverre  ofiremt 
pen  d^exemplee^  et  doiU  ceUe  natiom  barb  ark 
etaU  9euk  oc^xibkdant  unnkiede  ctpiStO' 

For  five  years  the  French  were  masters 
of  St.  Sebastian,  when,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1818,  the  English  troops  under  Gonexal 
Graham  took  the  i^aoe  ij  storm.    The  cit- 
izens received  with  lively  demonstratioiia 
of  joy  this  self-styled  army  of  liberatkMiy 
and  a  great  number  of  the  inhalHtants  es- 
caped for  the  purpose  of  arrangiag  them- 
selves in  the  ranks  of  their  allies.     From 
the  23d  to  the  29th  of  July,  the  En^^ish 
and  Portuguese  batteries  destroyed  sixty- 
three  houses  in  the  town,  notwithstanding 
the  wishes  of  the  citizens  for  the  triomph 
of  their  allies ;  and  when  the  last  assanlt 
was  made,  and  the  city  taken,  they  received 
the  English  with  open  arms.    Their  con- 
fidence, however^  was  destined  to  be  most 
shamefally  imposed  upon.    The  French  in 
the  mean  time  intrenched  themselves  quiet- 
ly in  the  citadel,  while  the  En^ish  put  the 
town  to  fire  and  sword.    The  soldi^a,  un- 
restrained by  their  officers,  pillaged  ths 
houses,  massacred  the  inhabitants,  outraged 
the  wife  under  the  eyes  of  her  husband, 
and  the  dan^ter  under  the  eyes  of  her 
mother.    The  manifest,  published  after  ths 
siege  by  ths  inhabitants,  sIgnsUzed  acts 
of  the  most  atrocious  barbarism.    At  last 
fire  came  to  crown  these  friglitM  scenes. 
In  the  evening  the  English  and  Portuguese 
soldiers  set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses  in  the 
principal  street,  and  danced  by  the  light  of 
the  flames ;  it  was  in  vain  tluit  the  inhab- 
itants requested  permission  to  extingnidi 
the  fire— iAif  was  a  useless  request ;  but  a 
deririve  wder  was  given  to  this  effect 
The  firemen  who  offiared  to  extinguish  the 
flames  were  obliged,  instead  of  doing  this, 
to  point  ottt  houses  where  the  inllage  would 
be  more  lucrstive,  and  then  to  fly  for  their 
lives.    Thus,  while  the  city  was  burning 
on  one  side,  violation  and  murder  were 
being  enacted  on  the  other*    During  the 
night  the  gates  of  St.  Sebastian  were  diu^ 
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but  in  the  momiog  the  remainder  of  the 
population  were  permitted  to  retire  from 
the  city.  A  crowd  absolutely  without  re- 
sources, women  entirely  naked,  old  men 
covered  with  wounds,  fled  to  the  mountains, 
where  a  great  number  perished.  Some 
persons  remained,  hoping  that  after  the 
lirst  thirst  for  plunder  was  appeased  they 
could  save  the  remainder  of  their  fortune. 
But  the  fire  still  continued ;  and  when  the 
soldiers  could  find  nothing  more  to  satisfy 
themselves,  they  discovered  that  the  rag- 
ing flames  might  still  be  increased.  They 
again  had  recourse  to  their  incendiary  car- 
tridges, and  the  fire  spread  with  frightful 
activity.  In  a  short  time  the  city  was  en- 
tirely in  ruins.  Only  thirty-six  houses  re- 
mained, besides  two  churches,  which  served 
as  hospitals.  Books,  public  and  private  reg- 
isters, civil  and  ecclesiastical  records,  all 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  immediate 
loss  was  estimated  at  100,000,000  reals. 
Twenty-four  days  after  the  assault  the  En- 
glish and  the  Portuguese  soldiers  returned, 
and  searched  among  the  ashes  for  objects 
of  less  value.  During  all  this  time  there 
was  not  a  single  efifort  made  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  to  check  their  shameful  out- 
rages. The  fire  and  the  plunder  of  St.  Se- 
bastian left  more  than  500  families  without 
a  home,  without  bread,  and  nearly  without 
clothing.  Four  months  after  nearly  a  third 
of  the  population  had  perished  from  hun- 
ger. The  civil  authorities,  who  retired  to 
Zubicta  after  having  made  a  statement 
of  their  grii^nnccs,  demanded  temporary 
succor  and  an  indemnity  for  tbeir  losses,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  afflicted  inhabitants. 
In  vain  they  addressed  themselves  to  Wel- 
lington, to  the  regency  of  Spain,  and  to 
the  national  Congress :  they  were  refused 
succor  by  all.  They  then  published  the 
manifest,  and  the  correspondences  from 
which  we  have  drawn  these  details.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  St.  Sebastian  was 
destroyed  on  the  13th  of  August,  1813,  by 
its  own  allies,  and  that  its  ruin  was  pre- 
meditated. The  responsibility  of  this  de- 
struction evidently  falls  entirely  on  the 
heads  ot'the  generals  who  led  the  besieging 
army.  What  motive  could  they  have  had 
for  conduct  as  strange  as  it  was  odious? 
St.  Sebastian  was  the  chief  town  of  one  of 
the  Basque  provinces,  where  industry  and 
commerce  were  always  held  in  high  es- 
teem ;  it  was  the  seat  of  rich  companies, 
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which  traded  largely  with  the  Spanish  col- 
onies. The  return  of  peace  went  to  revive 
the  active  commerce  with  France,  whose 
geographical  position  rendered  that  com- 
merce inevitable.  It  was  for  this,  no  doubt, 
that  St.  Sebastian  was  ordained  to  perish. 
The  Count  of  Sereno  says,  in  his  Histoiy 
of  Spain,  "The  soul  shudders  and  saddens 
at  the  remembrance  of  a  scene  as  lamenta- 
ble as  it  is  tragic.  It  was  certainly  not 
provocated ;  the  peaceful  inhabitants  went 
out  to  meet  with  open  arms  those  whom 
they  considered  as  their  liberators,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  insults,  injuries,  and  great 
injustice.  What  dishonor  and  what  atro- 
city !  Ruin  and  devastation,  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe  the  work  of  sol- 
diers of  an  allied  European  and  civilized 
nation,  but  rather  the  act  of  folly  of  enraged 
enemies  or  African  savages." 

Travelers  should  (if  they  have  time,  say 
forty  minutes)  make  the  ascent  of  Mount 
OrguUo :  the  view  is  most  magnificent,  and 
will  well  repay  the  time  spent;  congnence 
the  ascent  of  the  hill  at  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  which  is  the  principal  one  in  the 
place. 

After  passing  the  town  of  Vergara,  with 
nothiif  g  to  see,  we  arrive  at  Vitioria,  which 
contains  12,000  inhabitants.  Hotels,  Pa- 
rador  Kuevo  and  de  Pastas.  The  town  is 
very  pretty  from  the  distance,  but  contains 
little  of  importance  to  detain  the  traveler. 
Living  is  cheap,  fruits  in  abundance,  and 
climate  tcm perate.  The  alamedas  are  very 
beautiful,  lined  with  lovely  shade-trees, 
under  v.  itich  the  lower  class  of  citizens 
meet  and  dance.  The  principal  churches 
are  .San  Yincente  and  San  Miguel.  The 
town  is  divided  into  old  and  new ;  the  lat- 
ter is  very  beautiful. 

Yittoria  is  mostly  knowiyby  the  victory 
obtained  by  Wellington  over  the  French, 
who  were  commanded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte 
and  Marshal  Jourdan,  in  1813.  This  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  many  victories  ob- 
tained by  Wellington  during  the  Peninsu- 
lar war.  The  French  lost  all  their  bag- 
gage, artiller^^  and  ammunition. 

Yittoria  is  one  of  the  principal  entrepots 
for  the  trade  between  Navarre  and  old 
Castile,  and  the  ports  of  St.  Sebastian  and 
Bilboa. 

Burgos  is  one  of  the  most  famous  cities 

of  old  Castile,  and  formerly  the  residence 

of  their  counts  and  kings.     It  declined, 
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however,  very  roach  in  importance,  and 
now  numbers  hardly  18,000  inhabitants. 
Hotels,  Fonda  Rafaela  and  Dd  Norte.  It 
is  situated  on  the  railroad  direct  fh)m  Mad* 
rid  to  Bayonne,  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Arlanzon,  and  is  famous  in  Spanish  history 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  Cid,  whose  castle 
stood  a  few  miles  distant  from  its  gates. 

**  Mighty  victor,  never  vanquished, 

Dulwark  of  our  native  land ; 
Shield  of  Spain,  her  boast  and  gkny, 

Knight  <Mr  the  far>dreaded  brand ; 
*  Venging  acouive  of  Moors  and  trait(W«, 

Mighty  thunderbolt  of  war, 
Mirror  brigtit  of  chivalry, 

Ruy  my  iM  Campeador.** 

Every  Spanish  bosom  thrills  with  emotion 
when  he  hears  recounted  the  deeds  of  the 
brave  Rodrigo  of  Bivar,  the  national  cham- 
pion of  Spain. 

The  town  abounds  in  churches  and  con- 
vents, and  jwssesses  a  magnificent  Cathe- 
dral, which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain. 
It  contains  numerous  splendid  monuments, 
prominent  among  which  are  those  con- 
tained in  the  Chapel  del  Condestable,  the 
burial-place  of  the  Yelasco  fiimily.  The 
statues  of  San  Jcronlmo  and  San  Sebastian 
arc  very  fine.  There  are  also  several  fine 
paintings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  others ; 
also  a  miracle-working  image,  *'El  Cristo 
do  Burgos.'*  It  was  first  discovered  steer- 
ing itself  up  the  current  of  the  river.  It 
was  placed  in  the  St.  Augustine  convent, 
where  it  worked  numerous  miracles,  sweat- 
ing on  Fridays,  etc. 

The  different  chapels  of  the  cathedral 
merit  especial  attention.  The  CapUla  reed 
b  the  high  altar,  where  several  members 
of  the  royal  house  of  Castile  repose.  One 
of  the  most  elegant  models  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Luis  de 
Acnfia  y  Osorio,  situated  in  one  of  the  side 
chapels  (Santa  Ana).  The  high  altar  is 
of  the  most  perfect  Gothic ;  the  retablo  rep- 
resents the  meeting  of  St.  Joachim  with  St. 
Ana,  the  parents  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
chapel  de  Santiago  is  the  ecclesiastical  chap- 
el of  the  cathedral,  and  contains  the  tombs 
of  numerous  archbishops.  In  the  chapel  of 
San  Enrique,  the  bronze  and  marble  monu- 
ment of  the  founder  is  the  leading  feature. 
The  CapUla  de  la  Vtskadon  contains  six  fine 
paintings  representing  the  Life  of  Christ ; 
also  one  representing  our  Lady  of  Oca 
seated  on  a  throne,  holding  the  infant  Je- 
ms. La  CapUla  de  la  Prcsentacion  contains 
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a  Holy  Family  bj  Michael  Angelo.  The 
Sacrisde,  in  addition  to  the  celebrated  paint- 
ing of  Chrigt  ofBurgoMy  contains  the  por- 
traits of  all  the  archbishops  and  bishope  of 
Burgos,  from  St.  James  the  Elder  to  I^na- 
cio  Ribes,  who  died  in  1840.  The  8aBe 
Capitviaire  is  noticed  with  conadermble  in- 
terest on  account  of  an  old  box  which  is 
affixed  to  the  wall,  called  the  Cofre  del  dd^ 
of  which  a  story  is  told  of  the  Cid,  that, 
being  in  want  of  money  to  cany  on  the 
war,  he  filled  this  ch^  with  sand  and 
stones,  and  representing  to  some  rich  Jews 
that  it  contained  gold  and  jewels,  but  that 
he  did  not  wish  it  opened,  he  succeeded  on 
this  security  in  raising  the  desired  loan, 
which  he  afterward  repaid  with  interest. 

After  leavingthe' church,  ascend  the  hill 
to  visit  the  church  of  Santa  Agueda,  in 
which  the  Cid  compelled  King  Alphonso 
VI.  to  swear  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Don  Sancbo,  who 
was  killed  at  Zamorra.  The  Cid  made 
him  repeat  the  oath  three  times,  which  to 
irritated  the  king  that  ho  there  swore  to  be 
revenged.  After  visiting  this  church,  as- 
cend the  hill  to  the  triumphal  arch  erected 
by  Philip  II.  to  Fernan  Gonzalez.  Ob- 
serve the  pillars  which  mark  the  house  of 
the  Cid,  whose  ashes  are  now  preserved  in 
the  H5tel  de  Ville,  having  been  removed 
fh>m  the  monastery  of  San  Pedro  de  Car- 
dena  in  1842.  They  are  preserved  in  a 
wooden  coffin  in  a  small  orator}-,  which 
will  be  shown  by  the  sacristan.  Among 
the  churches  of  Burgos  most  worthy  of  no- 
tice are  those  of  San  Etteban  and  San  Nic- 
olas, One  of  the  finest  bronze  statues  in 
Spain  is  in  Burgos :  it  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  III. 

Every  one  visiting  Burgos  should  devote 
some  time  to  an  excursion  to  the  Cartt^  de 
Mirajlores  and  the  tomb  of  the  Cid.  The 
convent  of  Miraflores,  two  miles  from  Bar- 
ges, was  erected  by  Juan  II.  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  is  consid- 
ered, for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
built  (a  royal  tomb),  superior  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  When  PUUp  II. 
saw  it,  he  exclaimed,  *  *  We  have  done  noth- 
ing at  the  Escorial."  The  scnlptore  of 
the  tomb  of  Juan  II.,  his  second  wifie,  Isa- 
bella, and  his  son,  Alonzo,  is  unsurpassed 
in  delicacy  of  finish  and  minuteness  of  de- 
tail. The  royal  effigies  are  most  exqui- 
site, while  the  execution  of  the  figures  of 
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the  saints  and  apostles  are  beyond  concep- 
tion. Five  miles  from  the  convent  the 
monasteiy  of  San  Pedro  de  Cardena  ap- 
pears. The  interest  in  visiting  this  place 
is  considerably  lessened  since  the  removal 
of  the  remains  of  the  Cid.  Tliis  celebra- 
ted Spanish  hero,  Don  Bodrigo  Roy  Diaz 
de  Bavar,  was  born  in  Bnigos  in  1040,  of  a 
noble  lainily ;  he  was  knighted  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  ob- 
tained great  Inflaence  over  the  Castilian 
soldiers  at  a  veiy  early  age.  He  was  con- 
sidered the  greatest  champion  of  Christen- 
dom. His  deeds  have  been  recorded  by 
numerous  writers,  both  Spanish  and  Moor- 
ish, in  both  prose  and  vem,  and  have  con- 
stfcitoted  the  real  reading  of  the  Spanish 
people  for  eight  centuries.  He  was  ban- 
ished from  the  court  of  Alphonso  Y I.,  which 
monarch  he  compelled  to  take  a  solemn 
oath  that  he  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  murderers  of  his  predecessor  and 
brother,  Sancho  11.  In  the  mean  time  Cas- 
tile was  invaded  by  the  Moors,  when  Don 
Kodrigo,  at  the  head  of  his  volunteers,  drove 
them  from  the  territory,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  king  imposed  a  tribute  on  them. 
He  was  recalled  to  the  court,  again  difr- 
graced,  and  again  serving  his  monarch, 
driving  the  Moors  from.  Valencia,  and  there 
establishing  a  government.  He  th^e  mar- 
ried Dofia  Ximena,  so  celebrated  fbr  her 
conjugal  tenderness.  The  name  of  Cid 
was  given  him  by  the  Moors  after  a  battle 
in  which  he  conquered  five  allied  kings. 
He  was  mostly  called  Cid  Campeador, 
which  means  Lord  and  Champion.  He 
died  at  Valencia  in  1009,  and  was  brought 
to  Buigos  seated  on  his  ikvorite  stoed. 
The  different  members  of  the  Cid^s  fiimily 
now  lie  here.  His  bones  have  made  nu- 
merous changes  since  they  first  were  seat- 
ed on  a  throne,  when  he  knocked  a  Jew 
down  with  his  brand  who  had  dared  to 
pluck  the  dead  lion  by  the  beard,  up  to  their 
late  removal  to  the  fl6tel  de  Ville. 

The  following  is  the  style  of  baHad  much 
in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  by  which  the 
memory  of  the  great  champion  of  Spain, 
the  frirad  of  St.  James  and  tJie  extinguish- 
er of  the  Moors,  is  kept  aHve : 

^The  Cid  rode  through  the  horse-ehoe  gate, 

Omega-ofaaped  it  stood, 
A  symbol  of  the  moon  that  waned  before  the 

ChristiaQ  rood. 
He  -was  all  sheathed  In  golden  maD,  his  cloak 

wan  white  as  nhroud ; 


Uia  vixot  down,  his  iword  unsheathed,  oorpse- 

still  he  rode  and  proud : 
And  over  all  the  spears  and  blades,  east,  vest, 

and  Booih,  and  north, 
The  Old's  broad  flag  like  sunset  spread,  wild 

flaming  fiercely  forth. 
The  rice-fields,  where  the  tnfled  stalks  grew 

green  round  tepid  pools. 
Were  trodden  red  by  flTlng  crowds  of  anbe- 

Ueviog  fools. 
The  bright  canals,  that  girt  the  town  as  with 

a  silver  net, 
Were  scarlet  with  the  slain  Moors*  blood— the 

melons  purple  wet 
At  every  water-wheel  and  mill  a  d3ring  man 

was  found — 
His  cloven  head  leant  back  against  the  red  Jar's 

knotted  round. 
The  mulberry-trees  were  stmng  with  Moors, 

as  carob-twigd  with  fruit: 
The  dying  struggled  on  the  boughs— the  dying 

at  the  root. 
With  drifting  sword,  and  horse  all  sweat,  he 

rode  into  the  town, 
The  black  gore  fi-om  his  plume  and  flag  was 

raining  hotly  down. 
IQs  moee  was  bent,  his  banner  rent,  his  helmet 

beaten  in. 
The  blood-spots  on  his  maU  were  thick  as  spots 

on  lec^Hurd's  skin. 
And  after  come  the  hostages,  the  ransomed, 

and  the  dead, 
The  cloven  Moors  in  wagons  piled— the  body 

or  the  head; 
And  heaps   of  amunr,  golden-chained,  gay 

plumes  and  broken  fla^ 
Filed  up  as  in  the  tanner's  yard  the  heaps  of 

beggars*  rags. 
The  stately  camels,  goMen-trapped,  each  sil- 
ver-white as  milk, 
illgh  laden  with  the  aloes*  wood,  sweet  amber- 
gris, and  silk ; 
Bich  Indian  camphor,  marten-skins  from  Kho* 

rasan  the  fair; 
Ten  piles  of  silver  ingots,  each  a  snltan*s  triple 

share; 
Great  bales  of  orange  saffron-weed,  and  crys- 
tal diamond  <dear : 
Large  Bega  rubies,  neiy  rod— such  stones  the 

emirB  wear : 
Last  came  the  shekels  and  the  bars  in  leather 

bags  sealed  red. 

And  then  black  uaves  with  Jars  of  gc^  upon 

each  woolly  head. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Uis  beard  was  like  a  horBe*s  mane,  his  shield 
was  varnished  red 

With  Moorish  blood  his  rider-king  that  cruel 
day  had  shed ; 

All  crimson  Bh<»ie  Ms  suit  of  mail,  all  fiery 
shone  his  sword, 

Uis  breastplate-sted  was  hewn  across,  his  bat- 
tle-ax was  flawed.** 

This  is  a  description  of  a  battle  fought 
seven  years  after  the  Cid's  death.  It  oc- 
curred in  this  wise.  For  seven  years  the 
embalmed  body  of  the  champion  remained 
seated  in  a  carved  chair  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Burgos.  In  the  mean  time  the  Castilians 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  Moors,  the  latter 
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being  victorious  in  nearly  every  battle. 
Tliey  finally  had  recourse  to  the  dead  Cid, 
andf  strapping  him  on  horseback,  dressed 
in  his  Aill  armor,  he  was  ridden  out  to  at- 
tack the  Moors.  The  rout  was  decisive, 
and  the  carnage  fearful. 

VdlladoUdf  the  former  capital  of  Spain,  is 
finely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pi- 
suerga,  at  the  confluence  of  this  river  with 
the  Esgueva.  It  contains  20,000  inhabit- 
ants; in  former  times  the  number  was 
over  60, 000.  Principal  hotel  Parador  de  ku 
Diiigendctt.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  for- 
mer kingdom  of  Leon,  afterward  included 
in  Castile,  and  was  made  the  capital  of 
Spain  by  Philip  II.,  who  was  born  here ; 
an  honor  that  bis  successor,  Philip  III.,  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  revive  for  it.  The 
court  having  been  once  removed  to  Madrid, 
it  was  found  difficult  to  supplant  the  influ- 
ences which  had  grown  around  it.  Thus 
a  rich  and  fertile  country,  abounding  in 
every  production  of  nature,  was  abandoned 
for  a  dry,  arid,  and  woodless  plain,  desti- 
tute of  every  thing  that  tends  to  make  a 
city  rich  and  prosperous. 

Valladolid  declined  rapidly  from  its  an- 
cient importance;  and  what  the  foreign  foe 
and  allies  of  the  Spaniards  spared,  civil 
war  has  destroyed.  It  still  contains  one 
of  the  finest  universities  in  Spain,  founded 
by  Alonzo  XI.  in  the  14th  century ;  also 
an  academy  of  fine  arts,  a  museum,  a  royal 
palace,  theatre,  and  public  library.  Val- 
ladolid is  celebrated  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  Philip  II.,  and  the  place  where 
Columbus  breathed  his  last.  The  Museum 
is  the  principal  object  of  attraction,  and 
contains  some  fine  pictures,  sculptures,  and 
a  good  library. 

The  sculptures  of  Hernandez,  Berru- 
gnete,  and  Juan  de  Lxmi  are  some  of  the 
finest  in  Spain.  The  palace  and  cathedral 
must  also  be  visited.  Notice,  in  the  last, 
the  silver  custodia ;  also  the  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion.  Some  of  the  chapels  are  very 
fine.  Visit  the  churches  of  Mcydcdena^  San 
Lorenzo^  and  San  Migtui, 

An  excursion  might  be  made  from  Val- 
ladolid to  Salamanca^  distance  22  mUes. 
It  contains  but  15,000  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels Parador  dt  ku  DUigeneiat  and  Los 
Toros.  This  once  celebrated  city  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Torraes,  an  affluent  of 
the  Douro.  It  is  now  a  silent,  gloomy 
town,  and  the  days  of  its  collegiate  glory, 
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when  it  ranked  second  among  the  four 
great  universities  of  Europe,  have  hm^ 
since  passed.  It  was  in  the  14th  century, 
when  Paris,  Salamanca,  Oxford,  and  Bo- 
logna stood  first  in  the  nmks  of  educatioiial 
institntions,  tliat  Salamanca  became  so  re- 
nowned for  scholastic  philosophy,  when. 
ten  thousand  students  wandered  thioo^h 
its  halls.  Its  splendid  cathedral,  its  Va- 
rious old  churches  and  crumbling  convents, 
although  deserted  and  melancholy,  make 
it  a  place  of  much  importance  to  visit. 
Salamanca  is  noted  in  modem  historT-  for 
the  great  battle  fought  between  the  French 
under  Marshal  Marmont  and  the  RngK^rh 
under  Wellington  in  1812.  The  Frendi 
were  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  En- 
glish had  much  the  larger  force. 


Madrid^  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  men- 
arch}',  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  an  arid 
plain.  It  is  the  most  elevated  of  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  being  about  2200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  present 
population  amounts  to  317,217.  The  prin- 
cipal hotel  is  the  Grand  Hotel  de  Paris^ 
decidedly  the  only  good  house ;  it  is  sitn- 
ated  in  the  Puerto  del  Sal^  an  open  space 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  where  all  the  prin- 
cipal streets  meet.  The  prices  in  Madrid 
are  about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States^ 
perhaps  a  shade  less.  The  hotels  in  Spain 
charge  "so  much  per  day." 

The  climate  of  Madrid  was  in  former 
times  considered  good ;  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count that  Philip  II.  decided  to  give  it  the 
preference  among  its  illustrious  rivals  when 
he  was  choosing  the  capital  of  Spain.  But 
it  has  changed  since,  being  now  extremely 
dangerous  for  delicate  persons,  especially 
those  of  nervous  temperament.  Madrid  is 
said  by  some  to  have  but  two  seasons :  "  9 
mois  d^hiver  et  3  mob  d'enfer.'*  The 
spring  is  temperate  and  often  rainy;  the 
summer  insnpportably  hot;  and  the  au- 
tumn, until  the  month  of  November,  dry 
and  pleasant.  The  air  which  blows  from 
the  Guadarrama  is  very  subtle  and  pene- 
trating, and  irritates  the  nerves  dreadfully ; 
and  if  you  are  not  careful  and  wrap  your- 
self up  well,  covering  your  mouth,  you  run 
the  risk  of  catching  a  terrible  disease,  which 
hurries  you  into  the  next  world  in  a  very 
short  time. 
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The  abeence  of  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
Madrid  is  doubtless  one  of  the  real  causes 
of  the  severity  of  the  climate.  There  is 
nothing  in  winter  to  preserve  the  city  from 
the  sharp  north  wind,  and  in  summer  to 
shade  it  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  are  reconciling 
themselves  by  degrees  to  the  trees,  which 
for  some  time  they  seemed  to  consider  as 
enemies,  and  they  are  continually  planting 
them,  so  that  Madrid  stands  in  a  fair  way 
of  regaining  its  <Nriginal  climate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Spaniards,  Madrid  was  founded 
a  f^w  centuries  after  the  deluge,  and  pre- 
ceded Rome  by  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  This  is  about  as  ridiculous  as  the 
statement  made  by  some  French  writers, 
that  it  was  founded  in  the  16th  century. 
Most  readers  of  Spanish  history  are  aware 
that  Madrid  was  captured  by  Alonzo  in 
1083.  Henry  III.  was  crowned  there  in 
1894.  His  successors,  Juan  II.,  Henry 
IV.,  and  the  Catholic  kings,  inhabited  the 
Alcasar,  and  fortified  it  It  was  at  Mad- 
rid that  Charles  Y.  received  the  news  of 
the  victory  of  Pavia.  It  was  to  Ifadrid 
that  Francis  I.  was  carried  prisoner;  and 
at  Madrid  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
between  France  and  Spain.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  Spain,  which  was  divided  into 
several  Mussulman  and  Christian  king- 
doms, had  quite  a  number  of  capitals — 
Toledo,  Cordova,  Seville,  Granada,  Leon, 
Burgos,  and  Saragoesa.  These  capitals 
were  reduced  to  one  after  the  capture  of 
Granada.  The  Catholic  monarchs  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  had  not  yet  thought  of 
a  fixed  capital.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  Y.,  who  was  always  either  fight- 
ing or  traveling,  this  important  question 
was  not  decided  until  he  abdicated  the 
throne  in  favor  of  his  son,  Philip  II. ;  he, 
as  we  have  seen,  gave  the  preference  to 
Madrid,  from  a  poUtical  motive,  that  none 
of  the  other  capitals  might  have  any  jeal- 
ousy in  the  matter,  and  that  all  Spain 
might  become  reconciled,  all  speak  the 
same  tongue — ^in  £act,  all  be  Spaniards. 
He  declared  its  court  to  be  the  only  one  in 
the  world.  The  subsequent  history  of 
Madrid  is  not  of  much  importance  until 
the  commencement  of  the  French  wars. 
It  was  entered  by  Murat  at  the  head  of 
the  French  forces  in  1808.  Two  months 
afterward  they  were  compelled  to  retire, 
the  Manolos  making  fearful  havoc  with 


their  knives.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  also 
compelled  to  fly  before  them.  In  the 
month  of  December  of  the  same  year  Na- 
poleon entered  the  city  in  person,  and  re- 
instated his  brother,  who  occupied  the 
throne  four  years,  up  to  1812,  at  which 
time  the  city  was  taken  by  the  English. 
In  1828  it  was  again  occupied  by  the 
French,  under  the  Due  d*Angoul6mc. 

Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Madrid 
a  recent  writer  says,  "  They  can  only  be 
learned  by  viewing  tiie  habits  of  the  mid- 
dle classes ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  next  to-  im- 
possible for  a  stranger,  even  with  good 
introductions,  to  know  enough  of  the  aris- 
tocracy to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
their  domestic  habits,  owing,  we  believe, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  general  pov- 
erty, which,  with  the  high  rate  of  living 
in  Madrid,  is  an  effectual  bar  to  hospi- 
tality. Almost  all  £imilies,  except  those 
in  the  very  highest  ranks,  live,  as  in  Paris 
and  Edinburgh,  in  stories  or  flats,  each 
story  being  a  distinct  house.  The  outer 
door,  which  is  of  enormous  strength,  has 
a  small  window  or  grating,  with  a  sliding 
shutter,  and  the  usual  salutation  from  the 
porter  when  one  rings  for  admittance, 
*^Gentez  depaz'* — people  of  peace — and  the 
door  in  ordinary  cases  is  opened.  This 
precaution  of  surveying  strangers  is,  per- 
haps, attributable  to  a  feeling  of  personal 
insecurity  consequent  on  bad  government 
and  religious  persecution.  A  suite  of 
apartments  usually  consists  of  a  large, 
well-lighted,  and  respectably-fumished  sa- 
loon, with  a  recess  on  one  side,  in  which 
b  a  bed,  wholly  unconcealed  and  without 
curtains;  and  at  another  side  is  a  door 
leading  into  a  smaller  chamber,  similarly 
furnished  to  that  just  described.  The  la- 
d3*'8  boudoir  is  always  handsomely  deco- 
rated ;  and  the  worst  rooms  in  an  estab- 
lishment are  invariably  the  library,  or 
study,  and  the  dining-room,  both  of  which 
are  small  and  wretchedly  furnished.  The 
apartments  are  always  kept  remarkably 
clean. 

^^  The  manner  of  living  in  Madrid  is  some- 
what more  generous  than  in  the  northern 
provinces.  A  rich  soup  is  usually  added 
to  the  everlasting  oUa  or  cochido,  which 
is  much  better  made  and  more  highly  sea^ 
soned  than  in  the  rest  of  Spain ;  and  din- 
ner is  always  followed  by  cakes,  sweet- 
meats, and  fruits,  accompanied  by  a  mod- 
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erate  supply  of  Yaldepenas  and  other  good 
native  wines.  The  inhabitants,  except  the 
tradespeople,  rise  late,  breakfast  on  choco- 
late between  10  and  11.  Lounging,  read- 
ing, or  a  stroll  to  the  caf(&s  (where,  howev- 
er, they  spend  nothing),  occupies  the  men ; 
dressing  and  visiting,  the  ladles,  till  din- 
ner (about  8) ;  after  which  follows  the  ties' 
ta^  a  season  of  almost  universal  repose  in 
Madrid.  The  shops  then  are  either  shut, 
or  a  curtain  drawn  before  the  door.  The 
shutters  of  every  window  are  closed; 
scarcely  a  respectable  person  is  seen  in 
tile  streets ;  the  stall-keepers  spread  cloths 
over  their  wares  and  go  to  sleep ;  groups 
of  the  poor  and  idle  are  seen  stretched  in 
the  shade;  and  even  the  Galician  water- 
carriers,  seized  with  the  general  drowsi- 
ness, make  pillows  of  their  water-casks. 
The  siesta  over,  the  ladies  sit  in  the  bal- 
conies, and  the  gentlemen  smoke  their  ci- 
gars till  the  time  for  the  lounge  on  the 
Prado ;  and  then  comes  the  tertuli€t,  a  very 
pleasant  and  social  meeting  for  chit-chat 
and  music,  closing  the  day  of  Madrid. 
Dinner-parties  are  seldom  or  never  given, 
and  there  are  no  regular  parties  except 
balls,  and  those  not  fVequent,  and  unac- 
companied by  any  refreshment  beyond 
iiguajretca. 

"  The  best  national  manners  are  not,  like 
other  countries,  to  be  found  in  the  capital, 
where  every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  the  rage 
for  imitating  the  French  and  English,  a 
feature  which  distinguishes  the  Madrile- 
nos  from  all  other  Spaniards.  Morals  in 
all  classes,  especially  the  higher,  are  in 
the  most  degraded  state.  Veils,  indeed, 
are  thrown  aside,  and  serenades  are  rare, 
but  gallantry  and  intrigue  are  as  active 
as  ever.  The  men  think  littie  of  their 
marriage  obligations,  and  pay  no  real  re- 
spect to  the  other  sex ;  the  women  make 
dress  and  show  the  business  of  their  lives, 
court  admiration,  and  are  willing  victims 
of  unprincipled  gallantry.  Infidelity  in 
married  women  is  perhaps  more  fluent 
than  in  any  of  the  towns  of  Italy.  S<^irc'e- 
ly  any  married  lady  is  without  her  corte- 
jo.  The  connection,  however,  if  not  less 
sensual,  is  more  lasting  than  in  Italy,  and 
intrigues  are  usually  carried  on  unknown 
to  the  husband,  who  is  generally  too  proud 
to  connive  at  his  wife's  dishonor.  Sexnal 
immorality  is  also  common  among  the  low- 
er orders,  but  there  is  not  that  drunken- 
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ness,  brutality,  and  insolence  wnidi  char- 
acterize the  canaille  of  Paris  and  London ; 
and  the  stranger  may  now  walk  about  the 
streets  in  any  part  of  Bfadrid  without  tear 
of  being  stabbed  or  plundered,  a  circum- 
stance attributable  to  the  improyement  of 
the  lower  orders." 

Madrid  is  well  supplied  with  excellent 
carriages  and  cabs,  there  being  stands  in 
all  the  principal  streets.  The  rates  are, 
"for  the  course,'' in  daytime,  4  reals  =20 
cents ;  from  sunset  nntU  midnight,  6  reals 
=80  cents;  after  midnight,  8  reals  =40 
cents.  By  the  hour,  daytime,  first  boor, 
8  reals ;  every  hour  after,  6  reals :  firom 
sunset  to  midnight,  first  hour,  10  reals ; 
succeeding  hours,  8  reals :  after  midnight^ 
first  hour,  14  reals ;  succeeding  hours,  12 
reals.  The  rates  for  two-horse  conveyan- 
ces average  about  thirty  per  cent,  more 
'than  for  one. 

A  valet  de  place  will  be  necessary  in 
Madrid  to  arrange  about  getting  passes  to 
see  the  different  *^«tyAte,**  as  the  days  on 
which  they  may  be  seen  are  often  changed, 
or  the  time  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers, as  well  as  the  announcement  of 
buU-fights,  theatrical  entertainments,  and 
other  amusements.  Travelers  wishing  to 
purchase  Spanish  cloaks  (rery  comfbrtable 
in  the  cars)  will  find  the  house  of  Camber- 
land,  Mufioz  y  Mexia,  a  firstKilass  place. 

After  taking  a  stroll  into  the  Puerto  dd 
861  and  Prado^  to  see  lifSs  in  its  outdoor 
glory,  we  will  proceed  first  to  visit  the 
Boyal  .Palace^  an  immense  pfle  of  bnild- 
ing^  which  occupies,  with  its  gardens,  a 
space  of  nearly  cdghty  acres.  It  forms  a 
square  of  470  feet  each  way  by  100  feet 
hijgh,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  palaces  in  the  world.  It  was 
built  by  PhQip  V.  The  ceilings  are  mag- 
nificently frescoed,  but  most  of  the  paint- 
ings that  formeriy  adorned  the  walls  hsTO 
been  removed  to  the  Museo.  It  is  ridi  in 
statues  and  marbles.  The  thnme-roora  is 
really  gorgeous.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
some  four  years  since  several  of  the  tn^ 
coes  and  marbles  were  disfigured  by  En- 
glish travelers,  the  queen  has  been  com- 
pelled to  prohibit  visitors  to  Madrid  tnm 
entering  the  palace.  It  is  hnpossiUe  now 
to  obtain  admittance.  In  the  circular  gar- 
den stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  Philip 
IV.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  art  in  Europe.     The  ease  and 
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gnoe  with  which  he  sits  on  his  noble  war- 
hone  is  perfectly  enchanting.  He  was 
considered  the  best  horseman  in  Spain. 
The  bronze  was  cast  in  Florence  in  1640. 

Acljoining  the  palace  is  La  HecU  Cochera, 
or  ro)^  coach-house  and  stables ;  the  horses 
and  mules  are  very  fine.  The  coach-house 
contains  carriages  of  all  forms,  ages,  and 
colors,  125  in  number,  from  Queen  Joane's 
splendid  carved  carriage,  850  years  old, 
^wn  to  an  elegant  trotting  wagon  made 
by  Dubois  of  New  York.  The  state  car- 
riages, used  by  the  queen  when  she  opens 
the  Cortes,  are  very  elegant. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  palace  b  sit- 
uated La  Real  Armerioj  which  is  consid- 
ered the  most  interesting  armory  in  the 
world.  It  is  open  to  the  public  on  Tues- 
days and  Saturdays.  On  other  days  stran- 
gers will  be  admitted  on  presenting  their 
passports ;  a  fee  of  one  franc  is  then  ex- 
pected. This  splendid  collection  of  armor, 
swords,  shields,  and  precious  relics,  was  re- 
moved by  Philip  II.  from  Valladolid.  The 
armor  is  kept  clean  and  beautiful,  and  looks 
as  new  as  when  worn  by  Charles  V.,  Philip 
II.,  or  the  Great  Captain,  which  seems  to 
annoy  the  editor  of  Murray's  Hand-book, 
because  *^  we  don't  do  it  in  the  Tower,  you 
know."  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  placed 
the  equestrian  armor,  the  chief  suits  being 
those  of  Charles  V.,  Philip  II.,  and  PhOip 
III.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall  is  the 
effigy  of  St.  Ferdinand,  dressed  in  royal 
robes,  with  a  golden  crown  upon  his  head ; 
in  one  liand  he  holds  a  globe  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  in  the  other  a  sword.  This  fig- 
ure is  annually  borne  by  priests,  on  the 
29th  of  May,  to  the  chapel  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace, and  there  saluted  for  the  space  of  two 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  again 
deposited  in  the  armor^% 

On  your  right,  as  you  enter  the  hall,  is 
placed  the  collection  of  guns,  most  of  which 
belonged  to  Charles  IV;  Some  of  them 
are  beautifully  inlaid  with  precious  stones ; 
notice  No.  2223  especially :  it  is  inlaid  with 
gold,  and  was  presented  to  his  **  dear  broth- 
er" by  Napoleon  I. ;  the  name  *'Faton,  k 
Paris,"  is  lettered  on  it.  In  the  centre,  in 
front  as  you  enter,  notice  the  fine  equestrian 
armor,  No.  2628,  of  Charles  V. ;  also  2398, 
of  Philip  II.  Between  these  two  is  placed 
the  steel  writing-desk  of  Charles  V.,  re- 
moved by  the  present  queen  from  the  Esco- 
rial.   2521,  a  beautiful  casque  formerly  be- 


longing to  Francis  I.,  king  of  France :  the 
fleurs  de  lis  are  exquisitely  carved ;  2410, 
a  fine  equestrian  armor  of  Charles  Y.,  the 
same  he  wore  on  entering  Tunis ;  No.  2408 
was  his  camp^ihair ;  No.  2321,  another  suit 
of  equestrian  armor  which  he  formerly 
wore:  the  horse  is  exquisitely  carved  by* 
Perez ;  No.  1776  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  ' 
sword  of  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  forces  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y .  at  the  battle  of  Pavia : 
Murat  carried  off  the  original  to  Paris ;  No. 
2355  is  a  splendid  gold  and  steel  armor  for- 
merly worn  by  Christopher  Columbus; 
2397  is  a  bronze  double-barreled  breech- 
loading  cannon.  Murray's  Hand-book  for 
Spain  would  call  it  the  "anticipation"  of 
the  Armstrong  gun,  as  the  editor  says 
*'Yelasquez's  style  is  the  anticipation  of 
Landseers. "  (?)  The  painters  of  any  other 
than  those  of  Uie  English  nation  would  be 
called  imitators.  Here,  also,  will  be  point- 
ed out  the  suit  of  armor  worn  by  Isabella 
the  Catholic  at  the  siege  of  Granada.  No, 
2429  is  the  camp-bed  of  Charles  Y. ;  No. 
2419,  a  complete  suit  of  splendid  armor,  pre- 
sented to  Philip  II.  by  Don  Manuel  of  Por- 
tugal ;  also  an  exquisite  collar  (gold,  silver, 
and  steel).  No.  2370,  belonging  to  the  same 
monarch.  A  day  can  well  be  spent  exam- 
ining this  splendid  collection. 

Naval  Museum* — ^Near  the  armory  is  the 
Naval  Museum  of  Madrid,  which  well  de- 
serves a  visit,  containing  flags,  models  of 
ships,  and  valuable  navsd  relics.  Notice, 
first,  the  pirate  gun  and  flag,  captured  in 
1847.  Observe  a  fine  model  of  the  Santa 
Ana,  sank  at  Trafalgar ;  also  the  San  Carlo, 
Here  may  be  seen  a  seven-barrel  revolving 
cannon,  cast  at  Carthagena  in  1819.  No. 
405,  up  stairs,  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Colum- 
bus, on  either  side  of  which  are  those  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Observe  the  map 
of  Columbus,  beside  which  are  two  splen- 
did historical  paintings,  the  Burial  of  De 
Soto  in  the  Mississippi,  and  Cortez  ordering 
the  Destruction  of  his  Ships ;  also  his  por 
trait,  with  those  of  Pizarro  and  De  Soto ;  a 
magnificent  plan  of  Gibraltar ;  a  fine  paint- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  with  an  angel 
delivering  the  news  to  Philip  while  on  his 
knees  praying  in  the  Escurial;  opposite 
this  picture  hangs  a  portrait  of  its  hero, 
Don  John  of  Aus^a,  natural  son  of  Charles 
Y.  Observe  the  French  flags,  all  in  tat- 
ters, which  is  generally  the  case  when  in 
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the  hands  of  their  enemies.  In  the  next 
room,  which  is  filled  with  models  of  ships, 
and  portraits  of  admirals  and  ministers, 
there  is  a  splendid  full-length  picture  of 
the  present  queen,  Isabella. 

Theatres. — ^The  Teatro  Real  is  the  grand 
'Opera-house  of  Madrid,  completed  in  1850. 
It  faces  the  palace,  and  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest  in  Europe, 
both  externally  and  internally.  It  holds 
with  great  comfort  2000  persons,  not  cram- 
med and  huddled  together  on  uncomforta- 
ble seats  as  in  London,  but  large  and  lux- 
urious. There  is  not  a  single  theatre  in 
Great  Britain  that  wo  haye  ever  visited 
where  the  best  seats  are  equal  to  the  third- 
class  seats  of  any  of  the  Madrid  theatres. 
The  operas  are  put  upon  the  stage  in  a  su- 
perb manner,  and  the  singing  is  glorious. 
The  parquetto  seats,  which  are  the  best  for 
strangers,  cost  thirty  reals. 

Teairo  de  la  Zarzueki  is  the  Opera  Co- 
mique  of  Madrid :  it  is  in  a  fine  situation ; 
fine  singers  and  fine  actors ;  always  full. 

Teatro  del  Circo^  which  is  capable  of  con- 
taining 1600  spectators,  is  situated  in  the 
Plazuela  del  Key,  at  the  end  of  the  Calle 
de  los  Infantes.  It  is  the  GomMie  Fran- 
^ise  of  Madrid,  parformiug  comedies  and 
vaudevilles  to  p'  rfection. 

Teatro  del  Piiacipe^  situated  in  the  Callc 
del  Principe,  holds  1200  spectators:  the 
pieces  are  generally  good,  and  the  actors 
excellent 

Real  Museo,  or  "Royal  Picture-gallerj',  is 
the  great  lion  of  the  Spanish  capital.  Here 
only  Velasquez,  the  master  of  the  Spanbh 
school  of  painters,  is  seen  in  all  his  glory, 
very  few  of  his  great  pictures  having  ever 
been  removed  fix)m  Spain.  This  great 
painter  was  born  at  Seville  1595,  and  died 
at  Madrid  1660 ;  he  was  the  court  painter, 
and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from 
Philip  IV.  There  are  over  sixty  of  his 
pictures  here.  This  Museum  is  said  to 
contain,  and  after  a  careful  examination 
we  think  does  contain,  more  wealth  in  pic- 
tures than  any  other  gallery  on  the  Conti- 
nent. To  Ferdinand  VII.  the  credit  is  due 
of  conceiving  the  project  of  uniting  in  one 
collection  the  paintings  which  were  scat- 
tered through  the  different  palaces  and 
royal  residences  of  Madrid.  He  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose  the  building  which 
Charles  III.  had  intended  for  an  Academy 
of  National  Sciences.  His  daughter  Isa- 
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bella  continued  this  work,  and  transferred 
to  the  Museum  the  best  paintings  of  tho 
E^scorial,  and  to-day  the  Museum  of  Mad- 
rid is  considered  the  richest  in  Kurope. 
During  the  whole  of  the  16th  centorj; 
when  Spain  was  at  the  head  of  Europe,  and 
Italy,  Flanders,  and  Germany  were  under 
its  government,  the  successors  of  the  two 
great  kings,  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  al- 
though  they  lost  their  territories,  thej 
greatly  augmented  their  artistic    rich^ 
Philip  IV.,  who  was  the  friend  of  Velas- 
quez, employed  the  last  dollar  of  a  wasted 
fortune  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art. 
Philip  v.,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
did  so  much  to  embeUish  Madrid,  increased 
still  more  the  treasures  of  the  Museam.    In 
a  chronological  point  of  view,  the  Museom 
of  Madrid  is  inferior  to  tho  collection  at  the 
Louvre  in  Paris,  or  the  Uffizt  and  Pitti 
Palace  at  Florence ;  but,  considering  it  as 
a  collection  of  masterpieces,  it  is  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  both  places.     It  will  be 
unnecessary  to  give  the  numbers  attadied 
to  tho  different  gems  in  this  gallery,  a5^ 
during  the  spring  of  1863,  a  new  catal<^ae 
was  being  made,  which  will  be  publlsbed 
ere  these  pages  c<Mne  before  the  eyes  of  the 
traveler;  the  numbers,  as  tiie  directors  in- 
furmed  us,  being  all  changed,  so,  dear  read- 
er, buy  a  catalogue. 

On  entering  the  principal  facade,  whidi 
opens  from  the  road  of  San  Geronimo,  yon 
arrive  in  a  circular  vestibule  ornamented 
by  eight  large  columns,  and  surmounted 
by  a  lantern;  f^om  this  room  you  enter 
into  a  splendid  vaulted  gallery,  nearly  500 
feet  long  and  85  wide.     On  either  side  are 
two  other  galleries,  130  feet  long  and  35 
wide:  these  last  are  entirely  devoted  to 
Spanish  masters.    The  main  gallery  is  de- 
voted principally  to  Italian  and  modem 
paintings.    Half  way  along  this  hall  a  door 
to  the  left  opens  into  the  Isabella  Saloom, 
which  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  contains 
the  masterpieces  and  gems  of  the  whole 
gallery,  without  distinction  as  regards  mas- 
ters or  schools.     It  is  the  Tribune  of  Flor- 
ence, and  contuns  enough  Raphaels,  Gui- 
do8,  Murillos,  Titians,  Claudes,  Vandykes, 
Teniers,  and  Velasquez*  to  make  the  dif- 
ferent galleries  of  world-wide  repute.     An 
opening  in  the  floor  of  this  room  gives  you 
a  glimpse  of  the  principal  sculptures  on 
the  floor  below.     Continuing  along  the 
principal  hall  you  arrive  at  another  rotun* 
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da,  aimflar  to  that  by  -which  you  entered. 
In  this  are  collected  some  beautiful  gems 
of  the  French  school.  On  both  sides  are 
corridors  conducting  to  saloons  containing 
the  German  and  French  school ;  also  to  an 
apartment  of  state,  -where  rojpalty  reposes 
after  the  fatigues  of  a  tour  of  the  galleries. 
It  is  magnificently  carpeted,  and  contains 
portraits  of  different  members  of  the  royal 
family.  Descending  to  the  ground  floor 
aro  three  large  saloons,  comprising  the 
Jieserved  GaUay,  where  all  the  immodett 
pictures  were  formerly  put— where  Titian's 
Venoses  and  Bubens's  fat  women  were  kept 
out  of  sight,  that  the  inquisitors  might 
gloat  in  private  over  gods  and  goddesses 
minus  drapery  and  trowsers.  But  Madrid 
has  got  bravely  over  this  mock  modesty, 
and  Titian's  Venus  on  a  couch,  with  a* 
young  man  playing  the  organ,  and  his  Ve- 
nus playing  with  a  dog,  have  each  a  most 
conspicuous  position  in  the  principal  gal- 
lery. Adjoining  these  rooms  is  the  gallery 
of  scolpture,  which  contains  some  antique 
gems;  but  the  collection  falls  fiir  below 
either  that  of  Rome,  Paris,  or  Munich. 

We  propose  giving  a  brief  list  of  the 
principal  works  of  the  leading  masters,  ar- 
ranging them  in  chronological  order,  as  it 
18  expected  they  will  appear  under  the  new 
arrangement  and  in  the  new  catalogue, 
commencing  with  the  Spanish  School  : 
Vineente  Macip,  the  nearest  imitator  of 
Raphael,  better  known  as  Juan  de  Joanes. 
There  are  eighteen  pictures  by  this  master. 
The  principal  gem,  which  is  in  the  Isabella 
saloon  (*^The  Lord's  Supper"),  is  consid- 
ered equal  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  great 
masterpiece.  Jose  JUbera^  called  SpagnO' 
iHto^  ftom  whom  both  Velasquez  and  Mn- 
rillo  took  their  style.  There  are  fifty-eight 
pictures  by  this  great  master,  and,  in  the 
Tace  of  most  writers,  we  think  they  form 
the  finest  collection  in  the  gallery.  His 
choicest^ictures  are  in  the  Isabella  Saloon, 
viz.,  "Jacob's  Ladder,"  "The  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Bartholomew,"  and  his  "  Promethe- 
us," the  gore  and  bowels  of  which  look 
fearfully  natnraL  The  Inquisition  was  the 
source  fh>m  whence  he  derived  his  finest 
subjects.  He  died  1656,  in  the  68th  year 
of  his  age.  Diego  Rodriguez  de  SUva  y  Fe- 
kuquez  is  here  seen  in  all  his  glory.  Being 
the  friend  of  Philip  IV.,  neariy  all  his 
paintings  were  painted  for  the  crown,  and 
aro,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  in  the  I 
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Museum  of  Madrid — sixty-four  in  number 
— and  here  the  traveler  only  can  enjoy  the 
frnitfulness  and  immense  resources  of  this 
great  painter.     He  essayed  his  hand  in  all 
the  variety  of  the  art     In  historical  paint- 
ing he  was  the  master ;  in  landscape  un<» 
surpassed;  and  in  portraits  and  animals 
was  considered  equal  to  Vandyck  and  Sny- 
ders.     His  finest  |uctures  are  in  the  Isa- 
bella Saloon.     Notice  his  Las  Memnat, 
which  Luca   Giordano  described  as  tho 
theology  of  painting.     This  great  work 
should  be  examined  Arom  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room.     It  represents  Velasquez  in. 
his  studio.     He  stands  to  the  left  of  tho 
picture,  employed  in  painting  the  portraits 
of  Philip  IV.  and  his  queen.     In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  canvas  is  the  young  In&nta 
Donna  Marguerite  Maria  of  Aus^a,  whose 
companions  are  trying  to  amase  her.    At 
the  right  are  her  two  dwarfs,  male  and  fe- 
male, worrying  a  favorite  dog,  magnifi- 
cently painted.     The  effect  of  the  pe^llar 
shading  of  this  picture  is  truly  wonderfiL 
Observe,  hanging  on  the  breast  of  tlie  art- 
ist, the  cross  of  Santiago,  painted  by  the 
hand  of  Philip  IV.    When  the  picture  was 
completed,  Velasqnez  asked  the  king  if 
there  was  any  thing  wanting  in  his  pic- 
ture.   The  monarch  said  "yes,"  and,  tak- 
ing the  pallet  from  the  hands  of  the  mas- 
ter, immediately  painted  the  decoration, 
making  him  a  noble  knight  of  the  Holy 
Order.    Notice,  also,  his  Los  LcmaaSf  or  tho 
surrender  of  the  city  of  Breda.     Observe, 
also,  in  the  Isabella  Saloon,  his  Don  BaU 
tasa  on  horseback,  which  Foxtl  (modest  En« 
glishman)  says  "is  the  anticipaiion  of  our 
Edwin  Landseer ! "   Abo  his  Surprise  of  Jo, 
which  Mr.  Ford  again  deacril>es  as  the 
"oftsolute  ANTICIPATION  of  Sir  Joshna^s 
style!!!"    What sickonhig egotism !   The 
Forge  of  Vvlcan,  which  is. also  in  the  Isa- 
bella Saloon :  Apollo  is  informing  Vulcan 
of  the  criminal  reports  which  are  in  cirou- 
lation  about  the  loves  of  Venus  and  Mars. 
Next  in  order  comes  the  great  MuriUo, 
whose  paintings  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  Velasquez,  although  the  number 
in  this  Museum  is  not  so  great,  his  princi- 
pal gems  being  most  at  Seville.     There 
are,  however,  forty-six  here.     La  Conctp- 
cum  in  the  Isabella  Saloon  is  one  of  his 
gems.     His  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  the 
HoUf  Family,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St,  A  n* 
drew,  are  all  masterpieces.    Notice,  also, 
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the  Conffersion  of  St,  Paid.  Francis  Groym 
is  the  last  representative  of  the  Spanish 
school.  There  are  but  three  pictures,  hovr- 
ever,  of  this  master  in  the  Mosenm.  No- 
tice his  Maria  Louise^  queen  of  Charles-IV. ; 
she  is  represented  on  horsebaciL  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  colonel  of  the  Guards.  Also  a 
Picador  on  horseback.  The  JiaUan  School 
is  rich  in  gems,  especially  in  Titians  and 
Raphaels.  Of  the  former  there  are  forty- 
three  specimens ;  his  two  Vemuet^  haying 
been  removed  from  the  dark  regions,  now 
hang  in  the  principal  gallery.  The  Apoth- 
fiosis  of  Charles  V,  and  Philip  are  considered 
by  some  his  masterpiece  here.  Venus  and 
Adonis  and  Offering  to  FectouSty  are  both 
exquisite;  they  hang  in  the  Isabella  Sa- 
loon. His  Prometheus  chained  to  a  Rock 
and  his  Adam  and  Eve  are  very  fine ;  also 
the  Victory  ofLepanto, 

There  are  ten  specimens  of  Raphael  in 
this  collection — seven  pictures  and  three 
portraits.  The  three  principal  are,  first, 
The  HoUf  FamiUfy  known  as  ia  Perla,  It 
derived  this  title  from  the  fact  that  when 
Philip  lY.  received  his  collection  of  pic- 
tures from  England,  which  his  embassador 
had  purchased  at  Cromwell's  sale  of  tiie 
galleries  of  Charles  I.,  he  declared  it  the 
pearl  of  the  collection.  He  paid  $10,000 
for  it,  which  at  that  time  was  an  immense 
price ;  it  hangs  to  your  right  in  the  princi- 
pal saloon.  Near  to  it,  in  the  same  hall, 
hangs  his  exquisite  picture  of  T^e  Vuito- 
tion — St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Virgin  are  both 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy.  The 
inquiring  gaze  of  the  aged  Elizabeth,  with 
the  bashful,  downcast  look  of  the  modest 
Virgin,  are  indescribable. 

In  the  Isabella  Saloon  notice  his  El  Pa- 
simo  de  Sicilia^  or  Christ  bearing  the  Cross, 
so  called  from  having  been  painted  for  a 
church  in  Sicily.  It  hangs  at  the  end  of 
the  saloon,  fhcing  the  door,  surrounded  on 
one  side  by  his  Virgin  dd  Pez,  or  Tobit 
and  the  Fish  (which  went  through  the 
process  at  Paris  of  being  transferred  from 
board  to  canvas),  a  Holy  Family,  and  a 
Titian,  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  Velasquez, 
and  Murillo ;  and  on  the  other  side  by  a 
Raphael,  a  Titian,  a  Correggio,  a  Murillo, 
a  Saasoferrato,  a  Vandyck,  and  a  Jordaens. 
This  little  saloon  contains  in  value  double 
the  whole  National  Gallery  of  London. 
Of  Correggio*8  there  are  but  few.  Hfa 
JUarriage  qf  St,  Catharine  and  The  Repent- 
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ant  Magdalen  are  the  prindpaL     In  tii« 
pictures   of  Rubens,  Madrid   beats  both 
Paris  and  Dresden  in  quanti^  as  well  as 
quality :  the  former  containing  thirty-one, 
and  the  latter  twenty-eight,  while  Madrid 
boasts  of  sixty-two.     The  Royal  Pinaco- 
thek  at  Munich  eclipses  all  three,  namb^- 
ing  eighty-six.     Thirty^eigfat  of  thcaei, 
however,  are  cabinet  pictures.     Those  of 
Madrid  are  nearly  all  large,  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions  at  Antwerp,  the  best  by 
this  prolific  master.     Among  the  best  are 
his  iZope  0/  Proserpme^  the  Combat  of  the 
Lapitha,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the 
Banquet  qf  Tereus.     On  the  gRvond  floor 
there  is  nearly  a  whole  saloon  filled  with 
Rubens'.    His  Judgment  qfParisj  Jwho  an 
f^    MiUeg   Way   tudding  Heradee,    and 
Nymphs  and  Satyrs^  are   the   inincipaL 
Madrid  coiitains  nine  pictures  by  Albert 
DOrer.     Two  of  the  best  are  Ete  recetrimg 
the  Apple  from  the  Serpent^  and  Adam  koU* 
ing  the  Apple  in  his  Band  wMA  Eve  hat 
just  given  him.    Of  Vandycks  the  mnsenm 
contains  22  specimens,  of  Teniers  52,  8ny- 
ders  28,  Paul  Veronese  24,  Basaanos  27, 
Guides  16,  and  Canos  8.     As  these  Affer- 
ent masters  are  scattered  throughout  the 
diflFiBrent  halls,  it  would  be  useless  to  pre- 
tend to  give  any  description  of  tiiem  vntil 
we  receive  the  new  official  catalogue,  as- 
suring the  reader  that  in  our  next  edition 
a  list  of  the  gems,  with  the  numbers  at> 
tached,  will  be  given. 

The  French  school  contidns  bobm  fine 
specimens  by  Claude  Lorraine,  Nicolas 
Poussin,  and  Gaspard  Dngeut ;  while  the 
Italian  school  boasts,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  many  of  the  works  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  Gnercino,  XXomenidiino^ 
and  Luca  Giordano;  while  the  pictarea 
of  Lucas  Cranach,  such  as  his  Vemu  Sv" 
prised  and  Lot  and  his  Daughters^  are  de- 
serving of  especial  notice. 

The  Bculpture-galleiy,  which  is  oa  the 
ground  fioor,  is  neither  celebrated  fer  its 
quality  or  quantity,  although  it  contains 
several  antiques,  and  a  large  c<^eetion  of 
busts,  vases,  and  mosaics.  A  fee  of  five 
reals  will  give  admittance  on  days  when 
the  museum  is  not  open  to  the  puhUc. 
The  custodian,  who  conducts  yon  to  the 
reserved  gallery,  sculpture  gsAlery,  etc., 
expects  a  fee  of  a  peseta. 

The  Academy  of  San  Femtmdo^  sitnated 
in  the  Calle  Alcala,  contains  some  800  pic- 
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tares,  sevonil  Mnrillofl  and  ZnTbarans  be- 
ing among  the  number.  The  Mtueo  Na^ 
cioncU  also  contains  a  large  collection  of 
indifferent  pictures. 

The  principal  private  <iollection8  are 
those  otM,  di  Salamanca^  M,'de  MadroMo, 
M.  de  Cardirera,  the  Jhtkes  o/Alba^d'  Uce^ 
dOy  Medmacdi,  and  the  Marquit  de  Jaoal- 
Quinto, 

The  chorches  of  Madrid  are  neither  re- 
markable for  their  beanfcy  nor  grandeur — 
in  fact,  au  eontrdire.  The  most  interest- 
ing is  the  chapel  of  the  Convent  of  Atocha, 
It  contains  the  mirade-irorking  image  of 
the  Virgin,  the  patroness  of  Madrid  and 
protector  of  the  royal  family.  She  is  the 
recipient  of  all  the  cast-off  wedding  dresses 
of  tiie  queens  of  Spain ;  also  the  dresses 
which  the  queen  wears  at  the  feast  of  the 
Epiphany.  Among  the  Virgin's  dresses 
is  that  which  the  queen  wore  when  stab- 
bed by  Merino.  The  origin  of  this  image 
is  the  source  of  much  dispute.*  Some  say 
it  was  carred  by  St.  Luke,  and  found  at 
Antioch  by  Oregory  the  Great ;  others  say 
that  St.  Peter  brought  it  with  him  to  Spain. 
At  all  erents,  it  ranks  high  in  holiness 
with  the  other  Virgins  of  Spain,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  miracles  she  has  work- 
ed, such  as  curing  the  blind,  raising  the 
dead,  etc.  The  members  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily are  always  married  In  this  chapel. 
The  oldest  church  in  Madrid  is  that  of 
Scmta  Maria,  situated  on  Place  Consejos. 
In  the  chapel  of  Santa  Ana  is  the  statue 
of  Ninu  Sra,  de  la  Almudena,  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  was  sculptured  by 
Kicodemus  and  painted  by  St.  Luke. 

The  San  Francitco  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Madrid.  It  was  built  in  the  style  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  was  formerly  at- 
tached to  the  convent  of  the  same  name ; 
the  dome  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  The  churches  of  St  A  ndrvo  and  St, 
Justy  with  the  other  churches,  are  below 
mediocre.  Madrid  has  no  cathedral,  the 
nearest  being  at  Toledo. 

The  chapel  of  the  convent  Deecahaz 
ReaUty  which  was  founded  by  Dona  Jnana, 
daughter  of  Charles  V.,  will  repay  a  visit. 
Notice  the  magnificent  sculpture  of  the 
high  altar ;  also  La  InoamacUm^  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  in  Madrid.  It  contains 
a  great  number  of  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings. One  of  the  finest  pictures  is  the 
Marriage  in  Cana.    The  convent  of  SaleeoM 


ReakSy  founded  by  Ferdhiand  VI.  and  his 
wife.  Dona  Maria  Barbara  of  Portugal,  for 
the  education  of  the  daugliters  of  noble 
families,  is  very  fine.  The  monument  of 
the  founder,  wliich  the  chapel  contains,  is 
very  splendid.  The  church  of  the  sup- 
pressed convent  of  San  Isidro  contains,  in 
addition  to  numerous  gems  both  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  the  relics  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Madrid,  St.  Isidro,  and  his  wife, 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Cabeza.  Notice  the  fine 
statue  of  the  saint ;  also  the  altar-piece  (the 
Holy  Trinit}*),  by  Raphael  Mengs.  Mo- 
rales, Alonzo  Cano,  and  Giordano  have 
also  done  much  to  embellish  this,  one  of 
the  best  churches  of  Madrid. 

The  cemeteries  of  Madrid  are  very  nu- 
merous, eleven  in  number.  Those  of  the 
Fnencarral,  constructed  by  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, are  the  principal. 

The  Phza  de  Toros,  where  the  Madrile- 
nos  witness  the  all-absorbing  amusement 
of  the  bull-fight,  is  a  large  open  amphi- 
theatre just  outside  the  gate  of  the  Alcala. 
It  is  capable  of  holding  16,000  spectators. 
The  interior  is  well  adapted  for  seeing  this 
murderous  spectacle ;  the  central  area  has 
a  diameter  of  280  feet,  while  the  circum- 
ference of  the  outer  wall  is  nearly  1100 
feet.  Be  particular  in  procuring  a  seat  on 
the  shady  side.  The  fights  generally  take 
place  on  Sunday  afternoons.  It  is  a  most 
amusing  sight  to  witness  the  rush  of  people 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Calle  Al- 
cala for  two  hours  before  the  performance 
commences. 

The  Prado  is  the  Champs  £lys6es,  and 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  Central  Paik  of 
Madrid.  (What  they  would  give  to  have 
a  Central  Park !)  It  was  laid  out  under 
Charles  III.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  long, 
and  thickly  shaded  with  elm-trees.  The 
widest  part,  which  is  called  £1  Salon,  b 
about  1400  feet  long  and  200  wide ;  at  each 
end  are  elegant  fountains :  those  of  Apollo 
and  Cybele,  and  of  Neptune  are  the  finest. 
This  promenade  in  the  afternoon,  and  es- 
pecially on  Sundays,  is  crowded  with  the 
best  cit^ens  of  Madrid,  either  on  horse- 
back, on  foot,  or  in  carriages,  and  here  only 
can  you  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  both  sexes.  The  ladies  gen- 
erally wear  black  silk  dresses,  and  mantil- 
las of  the  same  sombre  hue,  with  a  black 
lace  veil  attached  to  a  comb,  which  either 
covers  the  fbce  or  falls  gracefully  behind. 
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The  gentlemen  of  Madrid  dress  better  than 
the  gentlemen  of  Paris,  and  far  excel  the 
gentlemen  of  London.  They  still  sport, 
however,  the  patent  leather  boot,  which 
our  best^lresscd  gentlemen  have  for  some 
time  ignored,  black  cloth  pantaloons,  and 
a  large  black,  cloak,  which  they  wear  in  a 
most  graceful  manner.  The  cloak,  how- 
over,  is  carried  to  a  too  great  extent  in 
Spain.  We  have  actually  seen  dirty,  rag- 
ged men  dumping  earth  out  of  a  cart,  while 
working  on  a  railroad,  fuUy  enveloped  in 
a  dirty,  ragged  circular  cloak,  gracefhlly 
thrown  across  their  breasts  and  over  their 
left  shoulders.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Pra- 
do  ore  the  gardens  of  the  Bnem  Jietiro,  the 
palace  of  that  name  having  been  demol- 
ished. Farther  on  are  the  gardens  of  the 
DeUckUf  leading  to  the  Canal  de  Manza^ 
narcs. 

Many  of  tho  public  and  private  buildings 
of  Madrid  are  very  fine,  such  as  the  Palaeio 
del  ConffTtsOj  where  the  Cortes  meet,  tho 
Iladendoy  where  are  the  offices  of  the  dif- 
ferent ministers,  tho  Hotel  de  ViUe^  and  Po- 
naderia.  A  valet  de  place  should  be  em- 
ployed for  the  first  few  days :  Mariano  Pe- 
ralta  is  a  good  one. 

The  excursion  to  the  Escorial,  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  should  be  madeyrom 
Madrid,  not  stopping  to  go  there  on  your 
way  to  the  capital,  as  3'ou  should  by  all 
means  spend  a  day,  and  take  a  valet  do 
place  with  you.  The  railroad  is  finished 
all  the  way ;  time,  1^  hours. 

The  Escorial  village  derives  its  name 
ttom  the  Escorial  of  the  iron  mines,  and 
the  palace,  convent,  or  tomb  of  the  Esco- 
rial derives  its  name  from  the  village. 
This  mammoth  edifice,  second  only  to  tho 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  in  size  and  solidity, 
was  commenced  by  Philip  11.,  to  fulfill  a 
vow  made  to  San  Lorenzo,  that  if  the  bat- 
tle of  St.  Quentin,  which  was  fought  on  the 
saint's  day,  should  result  favorably  to  him, 
he  would  erect  a  temple  to  his  honor,  and 
also  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  his  father, 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  construct  a 
tomb  worthy  of  the  royal  family,  and  most 
magnificently  did  he  carry  out  both  pur- 
poses. The  building,  which  is  of  solid 
granite,  is  700  feet  in  length  by  5G4  in 
breadth,  was  commenced  in  1563,  and  com- 
pleted in  twenty  years.  The  architect 
was  tho  celebrated  Juan  de  Herrera,  who 
received  instructions  from  Philip  to  con- 
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struct  the  building  in  the  shape  of  a  grid- 
iron, in  honor  of  the  utensil  on  which  it 
was  supposed  St.  Lawrence  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom.    The  exterior  of  the  building  ia 
painfully  plain.     The  grand  central  porti- 
co is  never  opened  unless  to  admit  royalty, 
dead  or  alive.     The  first  square  or  patio  is 
perfectly  plain,  with  the  exception  oi  over 
the  second  grand  entrance  are  six  immense 
finely-carved  statues,  seventeen  feet  high, 
of  David,  Solomon,  JcAioshaphat,  Hezekiah, 
Manasseh,  and  Joeiah,  six  of  the  kiBgs  of 
Judah  connected  with  the  buUdin^^  of  the 
Temple.     The  body,  legs,  and  arms  are  of 
granite,  the  heads  and  hands  of  marble, 
with  gilt  crowns  on  their  heads.      The 
chapel  is  grand  and  glorious;  no  tinsel, 
lace,  or  gewgaws;  every  thing  solemn, 
sombre,  and  magnificent     It  is  825  feet 
long,  230  wide,  and  380  high.     The  roofr 
are  vaulted,  and  magnificently  frescoed  by 
Luca  Giordano ;  the  floor  of  black  and  white 
marble.     The  high  altar  is  most  snperh. 
The  screen  is  ninety  feet  high  by  forty-five 
wide,  divided  by  Jasper  columns,  with  gild- 
ed bases  and  capitals.     Immediately  un- 
der the  high  altar  lies  the  Panieo»y  or  roy- 
al tomb,  where  only  kings  and  mothers  of 
kings  can   lie.      It  was  commence  by 
Philip  III.,  and  finished  by  Philip  IV.,  and 
is  decidedly  the  most  gorgeous,  as  well  mm 
the  most  solemn  chamb»  of  death  we  evo- 
cntered.     The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  de- 
scending staircase  are  of  jasper,  the  steps 
marble.     The  tomb  is  thirty-six  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  thirty-eight  high.     The  walls 
ore  clothed  with  jasper,  porphyry,  and  oth- 
er precious  marbles.    Its  shape  is  octagon, 
and  in  the  eight  sides  are  twenty-six  niches, 
all  filled  with  green  marble  or  malachite 
sarcophagi,  most  of  which  are  filled :  those 
that  are  have  the  owner's  name  in  gilt  1^ 
ters  attached.     Charles  V.,  Philip  1 1.,  and 
the  other  royil  bodies  were  moved  here  in 
1654.     Ascend  now  tho  magnificent  stair- 
case ;  visit  the  top  of  the  dome,  and  get  a 
splendid  view  of  the  shape  of  the  building 
with  the  surrounding  country;  visit  the 
Cora,  and  examine  the  mammoth  parch- 
ment choral-books,  96  in  number,  fbnnerly 
over  200.     Tlien  proceed  to  the  Sacrista, 
and  notice  the  magnificent  frescoes ;  then 
to  the  cloisters  and  court-yard,  and  get  a 
view  of  tlie  clear  blue  sky,  after  all  the 
damp,  and  cold,  and  shade,  preparatory  to 
seeing  some  exquisite  apartn^ents  which 
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the  qaeen  inhabits  six  weeks  every  sum- 
mer :  these  are  shown  at  one  o'clock ;  fee 
ten  reals.  There  are  two  suites,  those  of 
the  queen,  and  the  older  suite,  occupied  by 
the  infiintas.  The  queen's  rooms  (four  in 
number),  although  small,  are  most  exqui- 
site. The  floors,  doors,  etc.,  are  ingenious- 
ly inlaid :  the  walls  are  hung  with  tapes- 
try of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship. 
The  oratory  contains  a  Raphael,  and  a  cru- 
dflx  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  cost  of 
those  four  small  rooms  was  28,000,000 
reals,  nearly  $1,500,000.  The  infantas' 
suite,  although  not  so  exquisitely  finished, 
is  still  very  fine.  The  rooms  are  all  hung 
with  tapestry:  they  are  thirty-three  in 
number,  to  each  of  which  belongs  a  volume 
of  historical  incident. 

Previous  to  leaving,  ask  to  be  shown  the 
small  room  where  Philip  II.  breathed  his 
last,  gasing  en  the  shrine  he  had  erected, 
and  ending  his  days  in  the  same  fearful 
manner  as  Herod  of  old.  The  Escorial 
was  sacked  by  the  French  in  1808,  but  was 
repaired  by  Ferdinand  YII.  There  is  an 
underground  communication  with  the  vil- 
lage. 

The  best  arrangement  for  visiting  the 
Escorial  will  be  to  start  by  the  first  train 
from  Madrid;  breakfkst  in  the  village. 
There  are  several  poor  inns ;  the  best,  how- 
ever, is  the  Fonda  di  Miranda, 

Before  leaving  the  Escorial  visit  the 
Ca$a  del  Prindpe  de  Abatfo,  a  beautiful 
miniature  house,  containing  thirty-three 
roomfi,  built  for  Charles  IV.  when  a  boy. 
It  is  in  proportion  to  an  ordinary  house  as 
a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  is  to  a  man.  Ev- 
ery work  of  art  in  the  house  is  executed 
with  an  eye  to  the  same  effect.  The  rooms 
are  furnished  most  exquisitely,  and  filled 
with  valuable  works  of  art,  presents  to 
young  Charles.  Among  the  pictures  there 
are  four  Murillos,  a  Rubens,  a  Raphael,  a 
Guide,  and  a  Domenichino. 

The  palace  of  San  Ildefonto^  or  La  Gran- 
jOj  is  situated  about  forty  miles  from  the 
capital.  A  magnificent  road  leads  to  it 
from  the  palace  of  the  Escorial.  This  de- 
lightful residence  is  situated  in  a  shelter- 
ed recess  of  the  mountains,  in  the  midst 
of  pine  forests,  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  forms  a  delicious 
summer  retreat  from  the  intense  heat  of 
the  capital.  Philip  V.,  by  whom  it  was 
built,  intended  to  make  it  a  perfect  Ver- 


sailles. The  gardens  are  the  finest  in 
Spain. 

About  six  miles  from  La  Granja  is  the 
town  of  Segcma^  containing  some  7000  in- 
habitants. It  b  chiefly  cdebrated  for  its 
Roman  antiquities,  among  which  is  its 
aqueduct,  which  is  a  most  magnificent 
work.  The  Cathedral  is  a  splendid  spec- 
imen of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  built 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  and 
contains  several  very  fine  monuments, 
among  which  is  that  of  Don  Pedro,  the 
son  of  Henry  II.,  who  was  let  £eiU  by  his 
nurse  Arom  a  window  of  the  palace,  and 
killed,  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  The  pa- 
tron saint  of  Segovia  was  Maria  del  Satto, 
or  Bfariaof  tbeLeap.  She  was  a  Jewess, 
but  had  a  leaning  toward  Christiani^. 
Having  committed  adultery,  she  was  about 
to  be  thrown  ftom.  the  top  of  a  cliff,  which 
is  shown  here,  when  she  prayed  aloud  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  who  allowed  her  to  Jtoat 
down  to  the  ground  without  being  hurt. 
She  was  baptized,  and  afterward  became 
a  saint.  Tlds  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century. 

AvUa  is  a  small  town,  noted  principally 
for  its  cathedral,  which  is  rich  in  pictures, 
monuments,  and  stained -glass  windows. 
One  of  the  monuments  is  that  of  Alfonso 
Tostado  deMadrigil,  bishop  of  Avila.  His 
epitaph  says  he  Hyed  and  died  a  virgin  I 
wrote  three  sheets  of  paper  every  day  of 
his  life;,  that  his  writings  were  so  pro* 
found  they  caused  the  blind  to  see.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  55.  The  great  glory 
of  Avila  is  Nueatra  Serafioa  Madra  Santa 
Teresa  de  Jesut,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain, 
who  was  bom  here  in  the  eariy  part  of  the 
16th  century;  was  an  authoress  when  quite 
young,  and  wrote  on  knight-errantry ;  be- 
came a  convert,  and  joined  the  nuns;  was 
carried  up  to  heaven  to  inspect  the  man- 
agement of  nunneries  there ;  returned  and 
founded  a  large  number  of  the  barefooted 
Carmelite's  convents;  ascended  again,  and 
was  married  to  the  Savior,  and  took  bin 
name;  at  her  death,  it  is  said,  **  10,000 
martyrs  assisting  at  her  bedside,  and  the 
Savior  coming  down  in  person  to  convey 
his  bride  to  heaven !"  Outside  the  walls, 
in  the  Santa  Tomos,  totmeriy  a  Dominican 
convent,  a  picturesque,  wild-weed  covered 
cloister,  is  the  beautiful  white  marble  mon- 
ument of  noble  Prince  Juan,  the  only  son 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  died  at  the 
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early  age  of  nineteen  years,  leaving  his 
throne  to  the  German  Charles.  Had  he 
lived,  the  chances  are  Spain  woold  have 
been  first  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
to-day.  A  railroad  will  soon  be  finished 
to  the  capital. 

From  Madrid  to  Toledo  via  Aranjuez, 
distance  55  miles.  Fare,  1st  class,  37  r. ; 
tune,  2  h.  40  m. 

By  no  means  omit  stopping  at  Aranjuez. 
By  taking  the  early  train  you  can  remain 
there  all  day,  proceeding  in  the  evening  to 
Toledo.  When  the  qaeen  is  here  the  pal- 
ace can  not  be  visited ;  the  gardens,  how- 
ever, may.  She  naoally  makes  Aranjuez 
her  residence  from  April  until  June,  aiid 
one  or  two  months  after  is  the  best  time  to 
visit  it,  as  most  of  the  pictures  and  furni- 
ture are  removed  to  Madrid  every  autumn. 
The  palace  and  gardens  are  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  d^pot. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  the  first 
sovereign  who  honored  Aranjuez  by  re- 
siding here  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  was  much  improved  by 
his  son,  Philip  II.,  and  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Philip  v.;  altered  and  rejuvenated  by 
Charles  lY.  It  sufiered  considerably  when 
Spain  was  invaded  by  the  French.  The 
palace  contains  some  very  fine  pictures  by 
Titian,  Jordaens,  etc,  and  is  filled  with 
other  works  of  art.  But  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  this  place  is  its  lovely  gardens, 
cascades,  and  fountains — the  last  always 
playing  on  f^te  days.  The  gardener  will 
point  out  the  principal  fountains  and  places 
of  interest,  and  will  expect  a  fee  of  one 
franc  for  a  party,  or  you  may  visit  the 
premises  alone.  It  was  in  this  palace  that 
Charles  IV.  abdicated,  March,  1808,  in  fa^ 
vor  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  instigated  by  Go- 
doy.  The  town  of  Aranjuez  is  beauUfully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  in  on6 
of  the  most  lovely  and  fertile  spots  in 
Spain.  It  contains  some  5000  inhabitants, 
but  is  often  increased  to  25,000  during  the 
few  weeks  of  spring  when  royalty  delights 
to  forgets  its  cares.    Hotel  Infanta, 

Murray  *s  Hand-book  of  Spain  takes  par- 
ticular pains  to  depreciate  every  thing  Span- 
ish and  French,  and  extol,  in  comparison, 
every  thing  English.  In  speaking  of  Aran- 
juez, it  says  of  the  ^'  beloved"  Ferdinand 
VII.,  "  The  first  dispatch  he  sent  to  the 
grave  council  of  Madrid  was,  *  A  nun  has 
been  broufsht  to  bed  of  twins.'  The  imme- 
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diate  answer  waa,  *Had  it  been  a  monk, 
ikai  would  have  been  news  ;*  and,  not  wish- 
ing to  renounce  the  good  old  recwfioaa 
of  his  royal  ancestors,  '  he  never  miased 
Herradura,^  to  which  he  took  his  wives  and 
delicate  maids  of  honor.  Just  as  Philip  lY. 
did  his.  The  cream  otih^fimdon  waa  see- 
ing an  operation  performed  on  yonng  bulls 
which  fitted  them  for  the  plow."  Again : 
"  It  was  at  Aranjuez  that  Charles  lY.,  in 
order  to  save  his  wife*8  minion,  Godoy,  ab- 
dicated the  crown  in  &vor  of  Ferdinand 
YII.  Toreno  prints  all  the  disgraoefol  let- 
ters written  by  him  and  his  wiib,  the  pEoud 
monarchs  of  Castile !  to  Murat,  their  *■  very 
dear  brother  I*  to  Murat,  who  a  few  yean 
before  had  been  a  pot-honse  walta>,  and 
who,  six  years  afterward,  ddnged  their 
capital  witii  Spanish  blood.  Godoy,  a 
vile  tool  of  Bonaparte,  was  thus  saved  in 
order  to  consummate  his  guUt  and  folly 
by  signing,  with  Dnroc  at  Bayonite,  the 
transfer  of  Spain  to  France,  stipolatiiig 
only — ^mean  to  the  last — ^for  filthy  lucre 
and  pensions.'*  ''A  railroad  thanks  to 
English  heads  and  hands — ^was  begun  May 
4, 1846,  which  will  in  due  time  be  carried 
to  Cadiz,  Alicante,  and  Valencia.  Mean- 
time many  a  dvilized  Castilian,  pointing 
at  this  hit^  inquires  proudly  and  patroois- 
ingly  of  the  traveling  Briton,  *  Have  yoa 
got  tiiese  advantages  in  England?'*'  Tiese 
roadt  have  att  heenfmaked  by  French  heads 
and  hands  since  the  "traveling  Briton** 
was  here. 

In  about  one  and  a  half  hoars  we  airivo 
at  Toledo,  which  presents,  in  the  distance, 
seated  on  its  high  hiUs,  a  most  imposing 
aspect.  Don't,  when  you  enter  its  waUa, 
and  wind  through  its  tortuous,  nanow, 
dirty,  and  neglected  streets,  say,  *  *  Why  did 
I  come  out  of  my  route  to  see  thb  ruin?" 
One  glance  into  its  magnificent  cathedral 
will  repay  fifty  times  Che  distance. 

Toledo  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed 
by  the  River  Tagus,  Contains  a  popular 
tion  of  14,000  souls.  The  principal  hotels 
are  the  Fonda  de  Imo  and  Fonda  de  Korie;. 
The  last  overlooks  the  Zooodooer^  or  mark- 
et square — an  annsing  spot  once  a  week. 
Toledo  formeriy  contained  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  inhabitants.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  city  in  Europe,  built  a  short  time 
after  the  flood,  but  mosUy  peopled  by  the 
Jews,  who  were  then  called  Ama1ckite% 
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who  had  fled  from  Jerusalem  when  that 
dty  was  captured  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  200  B.C. ;  was 
captured  by  the  Moors  in  the  early  part  of 
the  8th  century.  Authorities  differ  in  re- 
gard to  dates.  The  Moslems  having  se- 
^questered  much  of  the  property  of  the  rich 
Jews,  out  of  reyenge  they  opened  the  gates 
to  Ak>nzo  VI.,  who  took  posseesion  of  the 
city  in  1065.  It  was  made  the  capital  of 
Spain,  on  the  removal  of  the  court  from 
Seville,  by  Leovigildo.  Toledo  was  cele- 
brated from  a  remote  period,  as  it  is  to-day, 
for  the  manufMtory  of  swoid-blades.  The 
art  was  introdnced  by  the  Moors  from  Da- 
mascus, and  no  other  cities  have  ever  been 
aUe  to  rival  either  in  the  tempering  of  steel. 
Toledo  and  Damascus  blades  are  highly 
prized.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  steep, 
narrow,  and  crooked,  and,  from  their  ap- 
pearance, one  would  think  the  city  had  re- 
tired from  active  business,  and  was  living 
on  its  income. 

The  principal  ol^jeot  of  attraction  in  To- 
ledo is  its  magnificent  Cathedral,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Seville,  is 
the  finest  in  Spain,  and  by  many  thought 
superior  in  attraction  to  St.  Peter's  itself. 
It  certainly  is  as  interesting  in  a  hlstwical 
point  of  view. 

The  city  being  still  the  eeoclesiattical 
metropolis  of  the  country,  the  Cathedral 
has  not  retired  with  the  rest  of  the  town« 
It  was  commenced  by  Ferdinand  III.  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Idth  century,  and  took 
nearly  three  hnndred  years  to  finish.  Its 
length  is  nearly  400  feet,  width  200.  Only 
one  of  its  two  towers  is  finished ;  the  other 
rises  to  the  height'  of  880  feet.  Examine 
earefnUy  the  rich  Gothic  portals,  espedally 
La  Puetia  ds  lo$  Leonet.  On  entertog,  one 
of  the  priests  will  infbrm  you  that  this 
Cathedral,  or  tlie  one  that  formerly  stood 
here,  was  erected  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 
before  the  Ascension,  and  that  she  made 
frequent  visits  to  it  in  company  with  St. 
Peter,  St.  Pant,  and  St«  James,  or  Santiago, 
the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  It  it  affirmed 
by  all  divines  of  Spain,  and  none  dare 
doubt  it,  that  St.  James,  after  he  was  be- 
headed at  Jerusalem,  made  the  journey  to 
Jaffa,  and,  taking  a  small  boat,  sailed  thence 
direct  to  Barcelona,  onhis  way  to  Santiago ; 
but,  not  wishing  to  make  the  overland 
route,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  pass- 
ed through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 


steered  north  to  Padron,  some  twelve  miles 
below  Santiago,  and  there  rested  on  a  stone, 
was  fotmd  by  some  fishermen,  and  convey- 
ed to  a  cave,  where  he  remained  in  peace 
for  eight  hundred  years.  A  monk,  who 
for  a  long  time  had  seen  heavenly  lights 
hovering  over  the  cave,  informed  the  bish- 
op of  Padron,  who,  on  examination,  found 
the  body,  and  discovered  it  to  be  that  of  St. 
James  I  By  what  means  he  arrived  at  the 
result  is  not  stated.  A  church  was  erected 
on  the  spot,  and  the  body  then  removed  to 
Santiago.  And  as  Rome  had  appropriated 
that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Spain  was 
compelled  to  take  that  of  St.  James,  who 
has  since  been  called  Santiago.  Of  the  re- 
markable and  miraculous  feats  performed 
by  this  saint^his  killing  60,000  Moors  sin- 
gle-handed, and  oQier  trifles — ^it  is  out  of 
our  province  to  speak.  For  particulars, 
see  Mariana.  When  Toledo  was  tnken  by 
the  Moors,  they  converted  the  cathedral 
into  a  mosque,  which  was  destroyed  by  St. 
Ferdinand,  who  commenced  the  present 
ediflce. 

Notice  the  steps  of  the  Puerta  del  Per' 
don.  It  is  firmly  believed  by  the  natives 
that  pregnant  women,  hy  ascending  and 
descending  a  number  of  times,  will  pass 
through  the  perils  of  childbirth  with  ease 
and  comfort. 

We  enter  tlie  cathedral  by  the  beautifril 
gate  called  del  Nino  Perdido^  or  the  Lost 
Child.  Next  to  the  gate  there  is  an  ex- 
quisite fresco  of  a  boy  being  crucified  by 
the  Jews,  with  his  heart  just  cut  out  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  it  into  a  hosiia  at  their 
Passover,  as  a  charm  against  the  Inquisi- 
tion. This  was  an  old  charge.  When  the 
clergy  wantad  to  rob  the  rich  Jews,  they 
infuriated  the  mob  against  them.  The 
Jews  having  accused  the  Christians  of  the 
murder  of  a  pagan  child,  for  the  purpose  of 
dipping  the  bread  used  at  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment in  its  blood,  the  Christians  retaliated ; 
and  one  day  a  Christian  boy  being  missed, 
the  Jews  were  accused  of  his  murder ;  the 
inforiated  mob  made  them  pay  the  penalty, 
by  seising  both  their  wealth  and  persons. 
The  story  has  been  the  theme  of  many 
Spanish  romance  writers. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  divided 
into  five  naves,  supported  by  eighty-four 
piers,  each  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The 
painted  windows  are  the  very  perfection 
of  the  art.   First  obtain  admittance  into  the 
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Ccra^  or  choir,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  church.  It  contains  some  magnifi- 
cent sculptures,  both  in  wood  and  marble. 
The  backs  of  the  lower  stalls  are  carved  to 
represent  the  campaigns  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabelhi.  The  seats  are  divided  by  red 
marble  pillars :  over  the  upper  stalb  the 
genealog>'  of  Christ  is  carved  in  marble. 
In  the  centre  is  the  Facistoly  which  Is  com- 
posed of  a  metal  eagle  standing  on  Gothic 
towers,  the  towers  resting  on  a  base  form- 
ed of  beautifully-carved  bronze  statues  in 
niches.  Opposite  the  cora,  and  also  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Cathedral,  is  the  Capil- 
la  Major,  or  principal  chapel.  It  is  kept 
closed,  but  through  the  bars  of  the  gate 
may  be  seen  the  elegant  worlcmanship. 
The  retablo,  which  is  ^yjcended  by  jasper 
steps,  is  divided  into  five  parts ;  each  part 
represents,  in  exquisite  carving,  some  scene 
in  the  life  of  the  Savior  or  Virgin  Mjiry : 
they  were  raosUy  executed  by  Juan  de  Bor- 
gona.  Here  lie  buried  some  of  the  ancient 
kings,  AlonzoVII.,  Sancho  the  Brave,  and 
the  Infante  Don  Pedro.  The  chapel  con- 
tains but  three  monuments :  that  on  the 
right  of  the  retablo,  Ferdinand ;  that  on  the 
left,  Isabella :  near  the  entrance  on  the  left 
is  the  monument  to  Mendoza,  the  all-pow- 
erful minister.  Examine  the  TYansperente 
behind  the  high  altar  of  the  Capilla  Major. 
This  marvel  of  sculpture  is  said  to  have 
cost  $1,200,000 :  it  is  mostly  the  work  of 
Narcisa  Tome.  It  is  the  largest  piece  of 
sculpture  by  one  artist  in  the  world,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  editor  of  an  English 
Hand-book  (Mr.  Ford)  criticises  it  severe- 
ly, deserves  high  praise.  We  think  he 
must  have  examined  it  very  careiessly. 
For  instance :  he  says,  **  Observe  a  pair  of 
legs,  with  no  body  to  them,  kicking  out  of 
the  solid  clouds. '  *  There  is  a  body  to  them, 
that  of  an  angel,  head  downward,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  fish  full  four  feet  long !  The 
top  of  this  elegant  composition  is  ninety 
feet  high,  and  as  wide  as  the  entire  chapel. 
Immediately  opposite  is  the  '*  Destruction 
of  the  Temple,"  by  the  same  artist,  180 
feet  high :  contiguous  to  this  is  the  C%apel 
^Santiago,  erected  by  the  Constable  Al- 
vara  de  Luna,  who  was  executed  at  Val- 
ladolid.  The  two  monuments  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  chapel  are  those  of  the  Constable 
and  his  wife  J  nana,  erected  by  their  daugh- 
ter Maria.  At  the  comers  of  Alvara's 
tomb  are  four  knights  kneeling,  and  at  the 
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comers  of  his  wife's  tomb  are  two  monks 
and  two  nuns.  Adjoining  this  chapel  is 
that  of  the  Capiila  de  los  Reyot  Nutotm^  or 
New  Kings.  Make  ttie  youth  in  attend- 
ance draw  aside  the  curtains  which  inclose 
the  figures  of  Henry  III.  and  Catilini,his 
wife,  who  was  daughter  of  John  of  Gaont ; 
also  Henry  II.,  his  wife,  and  their  son 
Juan :  a  fee  of  two  reals  is  expected  here; 
also  four  reals  to  the  cnstodian  of  the  cora. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  cora  from  this 
is  the  magnificent  Chapd  of  San  Jldefimto, 
This  tutelar  sidnt  was  Primate  of  Toledo 
during  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  great  champion  of  the 
Virgin,  and  wrote  and  preached  mudi,  ad- 
vocating the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  rir* 
ginity,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Vir- 
gin descended  from  heaven,  and,  •'»*»^g 
herself  in  the  primate^s  seat,  remained 
during  matins,  chanting  the  service,  at  the 
end  of  which  she  placed  the  ceuuUa,  or 
cassock,  over  his  neck,  saying,  '^  It  came 
from  the  treasures  of  my  son.**  Ildefon- 
so's  successor  tried  to  sit  dovm  on  thm 
same  chair,  but  was  expelled  by  angels, 
since  which  time  no  one  has  dared  to  try 
the  experiment.  The  Virgin  has  descend- 
ed to  this  chapel  several  times  since.  At 
the  Moorish  invasion  both  Ildefonso's  body 
and  the  casulla  were  carried  away.  The 
body  was  discovered  by  a  miracle,  and  in 
the  year  1270  a  chapel  was  erected  on  tlM 
site.  It  is  said  the  casulla  is  in  Oviedoi, 
but  invisible  to  mortal  e3''es.  The  saint's 
monument  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  chap- 
el. The  receiving  the  casulla  was  a  favor- 
ite subject  with  Spanish  artists.  Notice 
at  the  other  end  of  the  church  in  the  Ch(^ 
el  of  the  Decendon :  the  subject  is  very 
beautiMly  sculptured.  Behind  this  chap- 
el is  the  real  stone  on  which  the  Virgin's 
fbot  pressed.  The  opening  is  pointed  oat, 
about  six  inches  square :  it  is  covered  with 
small  steel  bars,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
put  your  finger  through  and  feel  the  stone. 
It  is  worn  into  holes  by  the  freqnent  toucb- 
ing  of  the  pilgrims*  fingers. 

Adjoining  San  Ildefonso's  chapel  is  the 
Chapter-house,  or  la  ga  CtqtUular  de  /•- 
viemo.  It  contains  all  the  portraits  of  the 
Cardinals  of  Toledo,  commencing  with  San 
Eugenius,  A.D.  103,  down  to  Jos  Bonel  y 
Orbe,  died  1857 ;  94  in  all.  Sinee  the  com- 
mencement of  the  16th  century  the  por- 
traits are  all  genuine.     Four  out  of  tW 
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namber  are  saints.  The  ceiling  of  this 
chapel  is  most  magnificent. 

CapiUa  Mozarabfy  under  the  unfinished 
tower,  is  beautifially  frescoed  by  Juan  de 
Borgona,  representing  the  campaign  of 
Oran.  Notice  a  splendid  mosaic  Holy 
Family,  brought  fh)m  Italy  by  Cardinal  Lo- 
renzo. The  Sacristiey  Sagrario^  and  Ocha- 
vo  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  cathedral}  containing  as  they  do  all 
the  relics,  dresses,  and  most  valuable  pic- 
tures. The  ceiling  of  the  Sacristia  is  beau- 
tifully frescoed  by  Luca  Giordano,  and  rep- 
resents the  Presentation  of  the  Cosnlla  by 
the  Virgin.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  attracUon  is  the  Cudodia,  which  is  car- 
ried in  procession  during  the  Fdto  Dieu :  it 
is  silver  gilt,  sixteen  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  precious  stones;  it  was  mostly  con- 
structed by  Henry  de  Arpli,  his  son,  and 
grandson,  and  occupied  one  hundred  years 
in  its  coikistmction.  It  is  composed  of 
nearly  80,000  different  parts;  notice  par- 
ticularly the  black  wooden  image  of  the 
Virgin,  called  the  Virffin  of  the  Sanctuary^ 
seated  on  a  throne,  over  which  hangs  a 
canopy  all  resplendent  in  gold  and  silver. 
On  fite  days  she  is  arrayed  in  magnificent 
old  silks,  richly  trimmed  with  laces,  gold, 
silver,  and  pearls ;  on  her  head  a  crown  of 
diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones;  her  mantle  has  twenty-one 
pounds  of  pearl-dust  embroidered  on  it, 
with  eighty-five  thousand  pearls,  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  diamonds,  rubies,  ame- 
thysts, and  other  precious  stones.  The 
Ochavo  contains  all  the  relics  and  splendid 
dresses  owned  by  the  Virgin  Marj'.  Jo- 
seph must  have  done  a  splendid  business 
in  the  building  line  to  have  afforded  all 
this  luxury !  and  all  intended  to  represent 
the  rustic,  simple.  Blessed  Virgin,  either  as 
she  lived  on  earth  or  reigns  in  heaven. 

Among  the  relics  notice  a  piece  of  the 
true  cross ;  also  a  much  venerated  statue 
of  the  infant  Savior  in  gold.  A  whole  day 
may  be  well  spent  in  examining  the  differ- 
ent cloisters,  chapels,  monuments,  and  pic- 
tures ;  in  fact,  there  is  little  else  to  be  seen 
at  Toledo;  although  there  are  innumerable 
churches,  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  oth- 
er religious  buildings,  they  are  of  not  much 
importance. 

The  Foundling  ffoipital  of  Sflinta  Cruz  is 
a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  and  well 
worth  a  visit. 


The  walls  of  the  Alccaar^  the  fourth 
which  has  been  erected  on  the  site,  are  all 
that  remains  of  that  once  magnificent 
buUding.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by  the 
English  during  the  War  of  the  Succession. 
The  view  from  its  gardens  and  tumbling 
walls  is  most  magnificent. 

On  the  way  to  the  Royal  Fotmdery^  which 
is  about  a  mile  outside  the  walls,  visit  the 
church  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  and  the 
renuuns  of  the  Franciscan  convent.  No- 
tice the  votive  chains  hanging  outside  the 
building,  and  the  beautiful  carving  of  the 
different  doorways.  This  was  formerly  the 
court  chapel,  and  its  Gothic  architecture 
is  considered  the  very  perfection  of  the  art. 
Even  Napoleon  and  Wellington's  soldiers 
respected  it;  for,  although  the  former  used 
it  as  a  stable,  it  t^  in  a  remarkably  high 
state  of  preservation,  and  the  ceilings, 
thou^  frescoed  380  years  ago,  are  as  fresh 
as  if  painted  yesterday. 

The  Royal  Sword  Manufactory  is  situated 
about  two  miles  from  the  city,  close  to  the 
river  which  turns  its  machinery.  Here 
all  the  swords  for  the  Spanish  army  are 
made.  Mr.  Borrow,  when  visiting  Toledo, 
asked  one  of  the  workmen  whether  the  se- 
cret of  tempering  the  blades  had  been  lost. 
^'*(;^a!'  said  he;  *the  swords  of  Toledo 
were  never  so  good  as  those  which  we  are 
daily  making.  It  b  ridiculous  enough  to 
see  strangers  coming  here  to  purchase  old 
swords,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  mere 
rubbish,  and  never  made  at  Toledo;  yet 
for  such  they  will  give  a  lai^  price,  while 
they  will  grudge  two  dollars  for  this  jewel, 
which  was  made  but  yesterday,'  thero- 
upon  putting  into  my  hand  a  middle-sized 
rapier.  *Your  worship,'  said  he,  *  seems 
to  have  a  strong  arm:  prove  its  temper 
against  the  stone  wall — thrust  boldly,  and 
fear  not.' 

**  I  have  a  strong  arm,  and  dashed  the 
point  with  my  utmost  force  against  the 
solid  granite :  my  arm  was  numbed  to  the 
shoulder  from  the  violence  of  the  concus- 
sion, and  continued  so  for  nearly  a  week ; 
but  the  sword  appeared  to  be  not  at  all 
blunted,  or  to  have  suffered  in  ony  respect. 
*  A  better  sword  than  that,'  said  the  ancient 
workman,  a  native  of  old  Castile,  '  never 
transfixed  a  Moor  out  yonder  on  the  Sa- 
gra. 

The  machinery  of  the  factor}'  is  now 
turned  by  a  steam-engine,  erected  in  1863^ 
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which  looks  here  sadlj  out  of  place,  and 
daggers,  knives,  etc.,  can  no  more  be  bought 
OS  *  *  relics. ' '  Government  officers  informed 
the  author  in  1863  that  nothing  but  swords 
were  to  be  made  in  future.  So  buy  your 
Toledo  relics  at  Madrid.    Fee  6  reals. 

Returning  from  the  Sword  Manufactory, 
send  for  the  custodian  of  the  San  Juan  ds 
lot  Jieyetf  to  whom  you  will  have  given  4 
reals,  to  conduct  you  to  the  church  of  Santo 
Tomey  to  see  the  masterpiece  of  the  great 
£1  Greco,  or  "the  Greek,"  so  called  from 
his  birthplace.  He  was  one  of  the  finest 
painters  of  Spain.  The  picture  represents 
the  burial  of  Gonzalo  Buis,  whose  obse- 
quies were  superintended  by  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Augustine,  who  came  down  from 
heaven  for  that  especial  purpose;  fee  2 
teals. 

Visit  also  the  Jewish  s3magogues  of 
Santa  Maria  la  Blanca  and  El  Transito; 
1  real  each. 

Returning  fh>m  Toledo  to  Castellejo  by 
rail,  we  proceed  by  the  Madrid  and  Ali- 
cante road  as  far  as  Alcazar,  a  distance  of 
51  miles  from  Castellejo ;  fare,  1st  class, 
34^  reals.  Thence  to  Ciudad  Real;  fare, 
1st  class,  46  reals.  The  railroad  to  Cordo- 
va is  now  finished* 

The  railroad  from  Ciudad  Real  is  now 
finished  through  Badajoz  to  Lisbon,  the 
capital  of  Portugal. 


At  Bailenj  through  which  we  pass,  a  very 
fine  macadamized  road  leads  through  Jaen 
to  Granada.  Travelers  not  wishing  to  re- 
turn according  to  described  route  might 
take  this  road,  visit  Granada,  Malaga,  Gib- 
raltar, Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Cordova,  and  re- 
turn by  rail  from  Cordova  to  Cadiz,  taking 
steamer  thence  to  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  En- 
gland. This  would  give  less  railroad  rid- 
ing, but  they  would  miss  Valencia  and  Bar- 
celona. 


Cordova  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guadalquiver :  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Andalucia,  and 
contains  43,000  inhabitants,  although  it  is 
said  to  have  had  over  1,000,000  in  the  11th 
century.  Principal  hotel,  Fonda  Suiza^ 
with  a  very  polite  and  attentive  landlord. 
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Cordova  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  and  contained  at  one  time 
200  mosques.    At  present,  notwithstanding 
its  delightful  situation,  it  contains  but  lit- 
tle, with  the  exception  of  the  Cathedral,  to 
detain  the  traveler.    The  town  is  dark  and 
gloomy,  the  streets  narrow,  and  by  no 
means  clean,  with  neither  squares  nor  pub- 
lic buildings  of  any  importance.     Its  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  however,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  places  in  Spain.    It  was 
originally  a  mosque,  built  in  the  brightest 
days  of  Arabian  dominion  in  Spain.     Ita 
length  is  540  feet,  breadth  887 :  450  piUara 
divide  it  into  17  longitudinal  aisles  and  27 
transverse.     These  pillars  are  low,  and  in 
the  Moorish  style  of  architecture.     They 
are  of  all  varieties  of  stone:  some  jasper, 
porpbyr}',  verd  antique,  and  other  mar- 
bles, brought  from  Nimes,  Constantinople, 
Narbonne,  Carthage,  and  other  places,  and 
difier  as  much  in  their  architectural  as  in 
their  geological  character.     In  ikct,  this 
magnificent   and  glorious  structure  haa 
more  the  appearance  of  a  place  of  Moham- 
medan than   of  Christian  worship.     In 
front  of  the  sacristy,  at  the  south  end,  is  the 
Zancarronj  or  Moorish  sanctuary :  it  is  of 
an  octagon  shape,  and  is  ornamented  in 
the  most  gorgeous  manner;  its  dome  is  fif- 
teen feet  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle block  of  marble,  carved  in  the  form  of 
a  scallop-shell.    The  cora  and  capiUa  ma- 
jor are  very  elegant :  they  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  cathedral,  197  feet  long  by  60 
wide.    This  b  much  more  modem  than  the 
rest  of  the  cathedral. 

The  Bi^op^s  Palace  contains  a  suite  of 
state  apartments,  in  one  of  which  there  is 
a  large  collection  of  portraits.  The  inside 
is  now  in  a  miserable  state  of  decay :  a 
dirty  mixture  of  whitewash,  marble,  and 
tarnished  gilding.  Ferdinand  VII.  was 
confined  here  in  1823. 

The  splendid  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings 
was  turned  into  a  stable  in  1584,  and  was 
the  principal  breeding-place  for  the  £unon5 
Andalucian  horses,  which  were  the  best  in 
Spain.  The  establishment  was  broken  up 
by  the  French,  and  the  best  stallions  and 
mares  carried  to  France. 

Cordova  was  captured  by  the  Goths  in 
572,  and  in  692  by  the  Moors,  who  made 
it  the  capital  of  the  "  Caliphate  of  the 
West,'*  and  subsequently  of  tiie  kingdom 
of  Cordova.   On  June  11, 1285,  it  fell  before 
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the  nnited  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Fer- 
dinand of  Castile,  and  has  never  since  re- 
covered its  previous  prosperity.  Cordova 
has  been  the  birthplace  of  many  distin- 
Ij^oished  men,  among  wbkh  were  the  two 
Senecas  and  Lucan  the  poet. 

From  Cordova  to  SivilUy  by  railroad, 
distance  80  miles ;  time,  5  hours;  Uae  52 
reals. 

•*FAir  is  prond  Serille ;  let  ber  country  boast 
Her  8trraigUi,.hcr  wealth,  her  i4te  of  ancient 
days.** 

SevUie,  the  capital  of  Andaluoia,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  a  wide-spreading  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver.  Pop- 
uUtion  in  1861, 151,000.  Principal  hotel, 
Fonda  de  Parity  centre  of  the  city,  near  the 
theatres  and  principal  promenades.  Rich'd 
Barlow  is  a  good  courier  and  valet  de  place. 

We  would  advise,  after  arriving  at  Se- 
ville, to  repair  immediately  to  the  GvraldOf 


or  weather-cock,  which  is  the  name  given ,  ^edy,  were  also  bom  here. 


after  one  of  the  most  obstinate  sieges  men- 
tioned in  Spanish  history,  since  which  time 
it  has  seldom  been  the  scene  of  any  great 
military  exploit.  In  1728  a  treaty  was 
conoluded  biere  between  England,  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland.  In  1808,  when  Spain 
was  invaded  by  Napoleon,  Seville  asserted 
her  independence,  and  the  Junta  took  ref- 
uge here  when  driven  ftom  Hadrld.  It  was 
conqueced  by  the  French,  however,in  1810, 
and  remained  in  their  hands  for  tlie  space 
of  two  years. 

Sevttle  lias  given  birth  to  numy  very  dis- 
tinguisbed  individuals — in  ai;cient  times, 
the  Boman  emperors  Hadrian,  Trajan,  and 
Theodosius;  and  in  modem  dmes,  Magel- 
lan, the  famous  navigator,  who  sailed  from 
here  20th  September,  1519,  and  discover- 
ed the  straits  which  bear  his  name.  Las 
Cases,  the  defender  of  the  Indians,  and 
Lopez  de  Roeda,  the  fiither  of  Spanish  corn- 


to  the  Cathedral  tower— 850  feet  high-— on 
account  of  the  weath^uoock  placed  on  the 
top,  and  ascend  to  the  snaunit,  to  obtain 
the  exact  liearings  of  the  town ;  for,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  streets  are  so  very 
narrow  that  not  more  than  one  carriage  can 
pass  at  a  time,  and  that  not  without  rub- 
bing the  houses  on  either  side. 

Seville  is  not  only  famous  for  its  "  or- 
anges and  women,"  as  Byron  says,  but  for 
oontaining  abundant  remains  of  the  wealth 
and  power  that  belonged  to  the  Moham- 
medan sovereigns  of  Spain,  and  lor  being 
one  of  the  latest  cities  in  possession  of  the 
Moors.  Although  fSUlea  twm  tbe  import- 
ance which  belonged  to  it  when  it  was  for 
a  time  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
before  the  removal  of  the  court  toVallado- 
lid,  it  is  still  a  (dace  of  considerable  import- 
ance. The  manufacture  of  tobacco  into  ci- 
gars is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The 
city  is  surrounded  with  high  Moorish  walls, 
which,  judging  from  the  materials  of  which 

they  are  composed,  may  be  seen  for  many  ,     ,  .^  ^       .:.  ,  v. 

centuries  to  come  in  their  present  state  of  ]    ^^  ^Xndlf  ^""^"^  ^**^  **"  °^°*^*** 
preservation. 

Seville  is  situated  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Hispalis  of  the  Romans.    It  was  con- 


quered by  the  Moors  under  Caliph  Walid 
in  711,  and  remained  45  years  under  the 
Caliph  of  Damascus,  when  the  western 
caliphate  was  established,  which  ruled  in 
Seville  for  nearly  500  years ;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  it  was  taken  by  the  Christians 


Seville,  as  a  place  of  permanent  resi- 
dence, is  perhaps  one  of  the  roost  desfarable 
in  Spain.  N  There  is  n^t  a  day  during  the 
whole  year  on  which  the  sun  does  not 
shine.  The  winter  is  very  pleasant.  The 
air  is  much  like  Cairo,  of  such  a  voluptuous 
softness  tliat  it  reanimates  one  with  youth- 
ful feelings.  Morals,  however,  are  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  and  It  is  a  scoff  for  a  married 
woman  to  have  no  cort^  and  a  senorita 
not  to  have  her  lover.  Jeidonsy,  however, 
never  appears  to  disturb  the  household, 
the  parties  living  together  with  all  the  out- 
ward show  of  mutual  esteem.  Their  amuse- 
ments consist  of  bull-fights,  theatrical  en- 
tertainments, dancing,  and  cards,  and  balls 
and  suppers  on  great  occasions. 

**  The  feast,  the  rong,  the  revel  here  abounds  ; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  con- 
sume. 
Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country's 

-wounds. 
Nor  here  War's  clarion,  but  Love's  rebeck 
sounds; 
Here  FoUy  stUl  his  votaries  enthrall. 


CHrt  wtth  the  sHeot  crimes  of  capftalf, 
StUl  to  the  last  kind  Vice  cUogi  to  the  totter- 
ing walU." 

The  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
building  in  Seville  is  the  Aleatory  or  pal- 
ace, the  residence  of  the  Moorish  and  Cath- 
olic kings  of  Spain.  The  name  signifies 
the  house  of  Cesar.  The  building  was 
commenced  in  the  10th  century  by  the 
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Moorish  king,  Annasir  Lidin- Allah ;  was 
rebuilt  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  remod- 
eled by  Charles  V.,  PhUip  II.,  and  Philip 
V.  It  b  a  splendid  specimen  of  Moslem 
architecture.  On  entering,  notice,  first, 
the  Grand  Pati3j  or  court,  90  feet  long,  70 
wide,  including  the  colonnade.  There  are 
twenty-four  arches  opening  into  it — four 
large,  the  others  small.  The  floor  is  beau- 
tifully payed  with  marble.  An  elegant 
fountain  formerly  adorned  the  centre.  On 
one  side  is  the  recess  where  once  stood  the 
Moorish  throne.  Into  this  court,  every 
year,  was  brought  one  hundred  of  the  most 
beautiful  virgins  in  Seville— fifty  belong- 
ing to  the  patrician  Moors,  and  fifty  to  the 
plebeian.  These  were  made  the  monarch's 
wives  for  a  short  time.  He  afterward  mar- 
ried them  off  to  his  different  officers  of 
state  without  the  preliminary  of  a  divorce. 
The  virgins  entered  through  the  door  open- 
ing into  the  splendid  hall  of  the  embassa^, 
dors.  The  present  Emperor  of  Morocco 
keeps  up  the  old  custom,  only  that  he  has 
weekly  presentations ;  that  is,  eighi  young 
virgins  are  weekly  selected  for  his  imperial 
seraglio. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  court,  on  the 
ground  floor,  are  the  apartments  of  Charles 
V.  The  walls  are  the  original  Moorish ; 
the  ceilings  exquisitely  carved  in  wood 
during  the  time  of  Charles.  On  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  patio  is  the  splendid  hall  of 
the  embassadors,  which  has  lately  been 
finely  restored.  Surrounding  the  room  are 
the  portraits  of  fifty-four  of  the  Catholic 
kings  of  Spain,  ending  with  Philip  III. 
The  portraits  by  no  means  *'  mar  the  Moor- 
ish character  of  the  building,*'  aa  a  recent 
writer  says,  the  author  being  full  ten  min- 
utes in  the  room  before  he  noticed  them. 
This  hall  was  carefully  repaired  by  Peter 
the  Cruel,  without  altering  its  Moorish 
character  and  appearance. 

lu  this  hall  the  Seville  Junta  formerly 
sat.  On  the  marble  slab  between  this  and 
the  adjoining  room  are  some  large  black 
spots,  which  the  custodian  affirms  are  the 
blood-stains  of  £1  Maestra  do  Santiago, 
brother  of  Don  Pedro.  He  was  the  invited 
guest  of  that  monster,  who  had  him  mur- 
dered  in  cold  blood.  Here,  also,  he  mur- 
dered Abu  Said,  former  king  of  Granada, 
to  whom  he  had  promised  protection,  when 
fleeing  from  Ismael  II.  The  story  (doubt- 
ad  by  many)  is,  that  Abu  Said  was  in  pos- 
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session  of  some  splendid  jeweb ;  that 
dro,  aware  of  the  fact,  invited  him  to  the 
Alcazar,  and  then,  having  feasted  him,  or- 
dered him  to  be  murdered,  and  poBsees«d 
himsolf  of  the  treasure.     One  of  the  stones 
he  gave  to  the  Black  Prince  after  tbe  vic- 
tory of  Navarette,  and  it  is  now  the  pnoci- 
pal  gem  in  England's  crown,  and  nuiy  bo 
seen  in  the  Tower  of  London.     A  little  to 
the  north  of  the  Patio  Jiq^  is  tbe  Pa<«a 
la$  Mttneceu,  where  the  diildren  of  tbe 
Moorish  kings  formerly  played.     A  stone 
in  the  floor  marks  the  spot  where  Don  Pe- 
dro's toother  staggered  after  he  was  stab- 
bed, and  then  gave  up  the  ghost.     On  tbe 
north  of  the  court  are  the  Cuarto  del  Prm- 
cipe^  or  princess's  apartoients.    The  ceiling 
and  walls  are  of  the  genuine  Mooiish  <Ht]er. 
On  the  same  side  is  the  queen's  bedduun- 
ber,  or  where  the  Mooiish  queens  formerly 
slept ;  and  farther  north  that  of  the  king. 
Neither  of  these  apartments  are  lighted  by 
windows.    Now  ascend  to  the  second  floor 
[since  the  Queen  Isabella's  visit  to  SevilW, 
orders  have  been  given  not  to  show  the  up- 
stair apartments ;  but  your  valet  will  ob* 
tain  permission ;  a  ticket  must  be  procured 
in  the  outer  court  to  visit  any  part  of  tbe 
palace,  so  take  your  passport  with  you] 
recently  rejuvenated.     The  gold  f^mee 
and  damask  upholstery  seem  sadly  out  of 
place ;  but  the  queen  must  have  her  little 
luxuries  when  she  comes,  although  she 
has  only  been  here  twice  in  thirty  years. 
Look  down  into  the  exquisite  chapel.    No> 
tioe  the  bedchamber  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
and  the  private  door  through  which  his 
mistress,  Maria  de  Padilla,  always  entered 
his  room.     She  was  the  only  living  person 
who  could  curb  this  cruel  monster,  and,  to 
her  credit  be  it  said,  she  invariably  used 
her  influence  for  tbe  best  purposes.     On 
the  western  wing  examine  the  private 
chapel  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.    It  was 
here  Isabella  gave  audience  to  Columbus. 
The  walls  and  altar  are  of  the  cinque  cento 
Azulijo,  and  are  considered  the  flnest  in 
Europe.     Descending  to  the  ground  floor, 
the  custodian,  after  receiving  eight  reals 
fee,  will  hand  you  over  to  the  head  gar- 
dener.    On  your  way  to  the  garden  visit 
the  immense  baths,  where  Dona  Maria  de 
Padilla   and  her  handmaidens   formerly 
sported  and  gamboled  every  summer  even- 
ing, in  presence  of  their  virtuous  lord,  Don 
Pedro.    The  gardens  are  roost  beaotifal. 
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They  were  laid  out  mostly  by  Charles  V., 
although  the  principal  walls,  fountains,  and 
kiosks  are  of  Moorish  origin.  There  is  a 
reservoir  in  the  garden  which  conveys  wa- 
ter to  the  different  parts ;  by  turning  it  on, 
all  the  walks,  trees,  and  flowers  are  water- 
ed and  cooled  instantaneously.  The  dif- 
ferent compartments  are  bordered  with  box 
and  myrtles,  overhanging  with  orange  and 
lemon  trees  in  constant  bloom.  The  air  is 
fragrant  with  roso-bnds  and  orange-flowers 
fresh  as  the  breath  of  spring.  Here  re- 
posed the  most  luxurious  of  the  Moorish 
kings,  as  well  as  the  hard-worked  Charles 
and  anchorite  Philip — all  alike  enjoyed  and 
reveled  in  this  bahny  atmosphere.  The 
gardener  expects  a  fee  of  five  ]:eals  for  the 
party;  and,  should  he  quietly  pluck  and 
present  you  several  of  the  delicious  oranges, 
two  reals  may  be  added. 

From  the  Alcazar  it  is  but  a  few  steps 
to  the  government  tobacco  £ictory.    What 

a  change  from  heaven  to .     No,  there 

must  be  some  middle  place,  peopled  with 
young  and  old  Murillos,  where  you  see  all 
the  imps  of  mischief  without  the  signs  of 
pain.  Imagine  five  thousand  young  girls, 
and  they  all  in  one  room,  and  SeviUians 
too.  We  fancy  few  of  the  fifty  plebeian 
virgins  presented  yearly  to  the  Moorbh 
kings  came  from  the  cigar  factory.  Their 
fingers  move  with  amazing  rapidity,  near- 
ly ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  being 
used  in  a  single  day;  but  their  tongues 
move  faster  than  their  fingers,  and,  could 
the  mischief  brewed  be  weighed,  it  would 
quadruple  the  cigars. 

The  Fdbrica  de  Tahacas  was  erected  in 
1750,  is  660  feet  long  by  525  wide,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal manufactory  in  the  kingdom,  employ- 
ing 5000  girls  and  1000  men.  Snuff,  ci- 
gars, and  cigarettes  are  all  manufactured 
here.  The  best  workers  among  the  girls 
make  eight  reals,  or  forty  cents  per  day  -, 
the  poorest  about  half  that  amount.  The 
process  of  cutting  up  and  grinding  the  to- 
bacco is  very  primitive,  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland  being  £Eur  in  advance.  The 
process  of  examining  5000  girls  every  night 
is  most  tedious  and  amusing,  but  it  must 
be  done ;  and,  although  we  may  spoil  all 
the  romance  of  the  thing,  we  must  say  that 
the  lions  of  Seville,  the  "  Cigarreras,"  will 
steal,  so  says  Don  Manuel.  Standing  be- 
twiBcn  the  Tobacco  Factory  (which  looks 


more  like  a  palace)  and  the  River  Guadal- 
quiver  is  'the  elegant  palace  of  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier,  called  San  Tdmo,  from  the 
nautical  college  founded  by  Fernando,  son 
of  Columbus,  from  which  it  was  altered. 
The  duke,  who  was  third  son  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  married  the  Infanta  of  Spain, 
sister  to  the  reigning  queen,  interferes  in 
no  manner  with  politics,  and  is  much  be- 
loved by  the  people  of  Seville.  On  one 
side  of  the  palace  runs  the  river,  on  the 
other  are  the  botanical  gardens  and  fash- 
ionable promenade,  where,  during  the  aft- 
ernoon, fair  Seville  parades  her  beauties, 
and  joy  and  mirth  supremely  reigns.  A 
most  lovely  garden,  of  nearly  two  miles  in 
extent,  is  attached  to  the  palace ;  and  who 
that  has  looked  at  the  dry  and  magnificent 
pile  of  buildings  at  Madrid,  without  a  green 
leaf  near,  would  not  prefer  the  situation  of 
the  Duchess  of  Montpensier  to  her  sister 
the  Queen  of  Spain  ? 

Contiguous  to  the  Alcazar  is  the  EjO" 
change^  or  Bourse,  a  very  beautiful  build- 
ing, finished  at  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  interior  court,  or  patio,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of 
architecture.  In  the  centre  of  the  court 
stands  a  marble  statue  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. The  walls  and  floor  of  the  beau- 
tiful staircase,  which  is  thirty  feet  wide,  is 
paved  with  fine  polished  variegated  mar- 
ble. This  staircase  loads  to  the  ArcHvo 
de,  las  Tfukasj  where  are  keptall  the  archives 
of  Spanish  South  America,  chronologically 
arranged  in  fine  order.  What  a  field  for 
the  historian,  were  he  allowed  to  peruse  its 
wealtlf !  In  one  room,  which  contains  all 
the  correspondence  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro, 
are  portraits  of  these  celebrated  men,  as 
well  as  tliat  of  Columbus.  It  also  contains 
portraits  of  Charles  IIL  and  IV.,  and  of 
Ferdinand  YII.,  and  the  reigning  queen, 
Isabella.     A  fee  of  4  reals  for  the  party. 

The  Cathedral  py Seville,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Spain 
or  the  world,  stands  upon  a  raised  plat- 
form, 582  feet  long  by  420  wide;  out  of 
this  space  there  is  a  court,  150  feet  wide, 
running  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
platform.  The  best  impression  is  made  by 
entering  the  cathedral  by  the  Sagrario,  or 
parish  church,  and  through  the  court-yard 
to  the  entrance  to  the  tower,  which  is  at 
the  opposite  side.  The  ascent  is  made  by 
a  winding  inclined  plane,  paved  with  brick. 
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It  is  only  fh)m  the  top  that  a  proper  idea 
may  be  obtained  of  its  beauty  and  solidity. 
It  is,  as  will  be  seen,  of  Moorish  origin, 
having  been  erected  by  Abu  Jasef  Yacub 
during  the  12th  century.  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal mueddin  tower  of  Seville,  from  which 
the  Faithful  were  summoned  to  prayer.  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Faith,  weigh- 
ing 2800  pounds.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Spanish  verb  girar,  to  turn,  and 
with  the  least  breath  of  air.  On  the  site 
of  the  former  mosque,  erected  by  the  same 
great  builder,  now  stands  the  present  ca- 
thedral, constructed  by  the  Chapter  of  Se- 
ville in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century, 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  unsur- 
passed in  the  world,  both  for  beauty  of  de- 
sign and  richness  of  finish.  How  far  the 
builders  have  succeeded  in  their  design 
must  he  left  to  the  taste  of  the  traveler. 

The  size  of  the  present  building,  not  in- 
cluding the  Sagrario,  nor  Patio  de  lot  No- 
ranjos  (in  the  centre  of  which  was  formerly 
a  fountain  where  the  Faithful  performed 
their  ablutions),  b  438  feet  long  by  282 
broad.  It  has  nine  different  entrances. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  five  naves,  sup- 
ported by  immense  pillars  composed  of 
small  columns,  massive  and  grand,  yet 
li^t  and  airy.  Its  painted  windows, 
ninety-three  in  number,  are  the  finest  in 
Spain.  The  floor  is  paved  with  large 
blocks  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  cost 
fl26,000. 

On  enterin;;  the  Cathedral  from  the 
west  observe  the  toml^-stone  of  Fernando, 
son  of  Columbus,  who  was  a  great  patron 
of  and  much  beloved  by  Seville.  Don*t 
confuse  Fernando  with  his  father,  who 
died  at  Valladolid,  and  was  buried  in  Ha- 
vana. The  grandeur  of  the  interior  is 
somewhat  broken  by  the  immense  Coro, 
the  beautiful  appearance  of  which  could 
well  be  missed,  although  it  does  contain 
those  magnificent  organs,  one  of  which, 
by  Jorge  Boech,  is  said  to  have  5800 
pipes.  In  the  chapels  allotted  to  the  va- 
rious saints  are  some  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent paintings  which  Spanish  art  has  pro- 
duced. Indeed,  the  Cathedral  of  Seville 
is  at  the  present  time  far  more  rich  in 
splendid  paii;ting8  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod, possessing  many  recently  removed 
from  some  of  the  suppressed  convents. 

Among  the  numerous  paintings  which 
hung  in  the  Cathedral  previous  to  Mar- 
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shal  SouU's  arrival  were  two  masterpieces 
of  Murillo  —  the  Repose  in  Egypt,  and 
the  Birth  of  the  Virgin.    They  were  con- 
cealed by  the  chapter  of  the  CathedraL 
The   circumstance  having  come   to   tlie 
marshal's  ears,  he  sent  for  the  partiee,  and 
informed  them  that  he  did  not  tiunk  h 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  happineas 
that  the  pictures  should  remain  where 
they  then  were.     His  manner  was  rvry 
significant.     Some  time  after,  when  he 
was  showing  his  collection  to  a  partj  at 
Paris,  he  stopped  before  two  [actnrea,  re- 
marking, "  How  I  prize  that  painting:,  be- 
cause it  saved  the  lives  of  two  very  esti- 
mable persons  !*'     There  are  a  number  of 
Murillos  still  remaining  In  the  church. 
There  are  also  several  by  Yelaaquez,  Louis 
de  Vargas,  and  other  Spanish  masters.. 
During  Holy  Week  a  magnificent  nionn- 
ment,  composed  of  wood  and  plaster,  bean- 
tifnlly  ornamented,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty feet  high,  is  erected  on  the  floor,  in 
which  is  deposited  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
On  Good  Friday  it  is  illuminated,  and  tba 
eflfect  is  truly  marvelous.     There  is  noth- 
ing like  it  in  either  Spain  or  Italy. 

There  are  thirty-seven  different  chapeb 
in  the  Cathedral,  each  of  which  contains  a 
world  of  wealth .  In  the  Baptistery  notice 
Murillo's  great  painting  of  San  AnUmia  of 
Padua.  The  chapel  of  ^on  Pedro  contains 
nine  paintings  by  the  great  master  F^ran- 
cisco  Zurbaran.  In  the  chapel  of  SanHa- 
gOy  Juan  de  las  Roclas's  great  altar-picture 
of  St.  James  combating  the  Moors  is  tiie 
chief  attraction.  In  the  chapel  of  Ktnu 
8ra,  de  Belen  is  Alonso  Canons  masterpiece, 
the  Virgin  with  the  in&nt  Savior  in  her 
arms. 

The  CapUla  Real,  or  Royal  Chapel,  is  a 
most  beautiful  apartment,  ornamented  with 
statues  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles, 
which  surround  the  equestrian  image  of 
St.  Ferdinand  receiving  the  keys  of  SevQle 
when  he  entered  as  conqueror.  The  chap« 
el  also  contains  the  tombs  of  Alfonso  X. 
and  Queen  Dona  Beatrix,  wife  of  St.  Fer- 
dhiand,  and  that  of  the  celebrated  Maria 
Padilla,  mistress  of  Philip  the  OrueL  Be- 
fore the  altar,  in  a  rich  shrine  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  crystal,  repose  the  remains  of  the 
royal  saint.  Notice  the  sculpturing  iHtich 
relates  to  his  life,  death,  and  canonization. 
Over  the  altar  is  placed  the  miraculous  im- 
age of  the  Virgen  de  hi  Beyes^  which  was 
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presented  to  St.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  by  St. 
Louis  of  France.  Ferdinand's  body,  al- 
thoagh  dead  over  600  years,  is  still  in  a 
very  perfect  state,  and  is  exposed  to  view 
three  times  a  year — on  May  30,  Angost  22, 
and  November  28— at  which  time  an  im- 
pressive military  mass  is  performed  in  j;>re8- 
enice  of  the  troops,  who  defile  before  the 
shrine  of  the  holy  Icing.  Notice  in  the 
chapel  otNttestra  SeHora  ds  la  Antigua  the 
marble  sepulchre  of  Cardinal  Mendoza,  by 
Miguel  Florentin.  The  SaeritHa  Mayor 
will  be  visited  witk  much  curiosity,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  two  Murillos  it  con- 
tains, but  for  the  celebrated  altar-piece, 
the  Detcmtfrom  the  Cross,  by  Pedro  Cam- 
pafia,  a  pupQ  of  Michael  Angelo.  Murillo 
was  buried  before  the  altar  at  his  own  re- 
quest. It  is  said  he  used  to  stand  for  hours 
before  this  picture,  expecting  the  men  to  dis- 
appear  toUh  the  bodg!  The  San  Isidro  and 
San  Leandro  in  this  chapel  are  Murillos. 
Notice,  also,  the  splendid  silver  custodia, 
twelve  feet  high.  It  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  temple,  and  requires  twenty-four  men 
to  carry  it  in  procession.  Observe,  also, 
the  exquisite  tenebrarioj  and  the  assortment 
of  relics,  among  which  is  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross,  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Gonstantine,  an  immense  tooth  of  St.  Chris- 
topher— ^what  lots  of  teeth  he  must  have 
had ! — ^the  chemise  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  with  any  quantity  of  legs, 
arms,  and  bones  of  different  male  and  fe- 
male saints.  We  think  we  have  seen  about 
six  real  genuine  crowns.  Observe,  in  the 
Contadwria  Major,  Casped&*s  painting  of 
Justa  and  Rufina,  the  patron  saints  of  Se- 
ville in  general,  and  the  Cathedral  and  the 
statue  of  Faith  on  the  tower  in  parttcnlar. 
These  two  saints  were  sisters,  the  daugh- 
ters of  a  potter  In  clay,  who  demonstrated 
to  the  citizens  of  Seville  that  God  had 
placed  die  city  under  their  especial  protec- 
tion. When  the  city  was  bombarded  by 
Espartero  in  1843,  the  people  saw  them,  at 
the  head  of  a  troop  of  angels,  -protecting 
the  Cathedral  tower  from  the  shots. 
'  Notice,  near  the  Puerta  de  la  Lorejdy  the 
colossal  finesco  of  St.  Christopher,  thirty- 
two  feet  high.  These  are  painted  in  near- 
ly all  Spanish  cathedrals.  He  is  general- 
ly represented  carrying  the  infant  Savior 
in  his  arms. 

The  Cathedral  should  be  visited  often, 
and  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  else  the 


gloom  will  prevent  seeing  the  pictures 
properly.  Visit  it  also  when  the  shades 
of  evening  are  falling ;  its  grandeur  and 
majestjE  at  such  times  are  very  impressive. 

The  Museum  of  Seville,  situated  in  the 
Plaza  Armas,  will  disappoint  in  the  quan- 
tity, if  not  in  the  quality  of  its  pictures. 
The  great  gem  of  this  collection  is  the 
Apotheosis  of  Thomas  A  quinas,  which  is  the 
masterpiece  of  Francisco  Zurbaran.  It 
hangs  in  the  chapel  of  the  museum,  on  the 
ground  floor.  It  was  taken  to  Paris  by 
Soult  Ferdinand  VII.  offered  Napoleon, 
through  Don  Manuel  Lopez  Seprero,  six 
million  reals =$800,000,  and  the  best  copy 
that  could  be.  made  fk'om.  it,  to  have  it  re- 
turned, but  was  refused.  Ix  was  sent  back 
at  the  Restoration*  It  is  most  remarkable 
that  Velasquez,  Spain's  greatest  painter, 
has  not  one  single  picture  in  the  Seville 
museum.  There  are  several  fine  speci- 
mens by  Juan  de  Castillo,  Murfl1o*s  mas- 
ter. Examine  the  terra-cotta  of  St.  Je- 
rome, by  Torrigiano  of  Florence,  the  same 
who  executed  the  magnificent  sepulchre 
of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey :  ho 
was  a  fellow-student  with  Michael  Angelo,* 
and  once  on  a  time  broke  that  sculptor's 
nose.  In  the  Sola  de  MuriUo  are  twenty- 
three  of  Murillo*s  greatest  pictures :  they 
are  placed  in  a  room  by  themselves.  The 
Santa  Tomas  de  Villaaueva  Murillo  con- 
sidered his  masterpiece.  La  ServiUeta,  so 
called  fh)m  having  been  painted  on  a  nap- 
kin: it  is  quite  small,  20  by  24  inches. 
Notice  the  San  Antonia:  it  is  considered 
superior  to  the  same  subject  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. La  Concepcion  is  also  of  world-wide 
reputation.  Don't  hurry  out  of  this  room, 
as  there  is  little  else  to  be  seen  in  the  mu- 
seum. The  St,  Francisco  was  ordered  by 
the  Capucin  convent;  when  finished  the 
monks  examined  it,  but,  not  being  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  picture  to  see  it 
properly,  they  refused  to  take  it :  when  it 
was  hung  up  they  saw  their  error,  and  of- 
fered Murillo  any  price  for  it,  but  he  re- 
fused to  sell  it.  The  St,  Felice,  with  the 
infant  Savior  in  his  arms,  is  a  most  exqui- 
site painting. 

La  Caridad,  just  outside  the  walls,  is  a 
poor-house  erected  by  a  young  reformed 
rake  of  Seville,  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and  a 
friend  and  patron  of  Murillo's.  The  chap- 
el contains  two  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
Spain,  both  by  Murillo,  and  both  of  colos- 
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sal  size.  They  are  much  fresher  in  ap- 
pearanoe  thin  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen 
fipom  the  pencil  of  that  great  master,  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  they  were  jxiinted 
for  the  places  they  now  occupy,  and  a  cur- 
tain is  carefully  drawn  over  them  when 
the  visitor  has  ceased  admiring  them.  The 
one  is  the  Pan  y  Paces,  or  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes ;  the  other,  which  hangs  immediate- 
ly opposite,  is  J/oie«sfnl:Mi^(:A«i2oci;.  Over 
the  high  altar  hangs  Pedro  Roldan's  great 
picture,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross :  part 
of  the  work  is  raised,  and  the  shading  b  so 
oxqubitely  done  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell 
what  is  natural  and  what  artificial.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  chapel,  under  the  organ,  is  a 
most  wonderful  picture,  but  disgusting  sub- 
ject. It  represents  an  archbishop,  being 
dead,  in  his  tomb,  dressed  in  all  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  office :  his  flesh  has 
commenced  to  decay ;  thousands  of  worms 
are  crawling  round  the  body,  going  into 
and  coming  out  of  the  eyes,  mouth,  and 
nose ;  every  thing  is  putrid.  Murillo  said 
be  never  could  loolc  on  it  without  holding 
his  nose.  The  sight  made  us  gasp  for 
■fresh  air.    1.  Yaldes  Leal  was  the  artist. 

The  UnlvenUy  of  Seville  contains  some 
very  fine  pictures  by  Alonso  Cano,  Zurba- 
ran,  and  others.  Notice  in  the  chapel  the 
splendid  monuments  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Ribera  family  by  the  Duke  of 
Medina.  The  University  now  contains  600 
students.  In  the  rector's  room  observe  a 
splendid  St.  Jerome  by  Pacheco. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in 
Seville  is  the  Casa  de  Pilaios,  or  Pilate's 
House. .  It  was  constructed  by  Don  Fa- 
drique  de  Bivera  at  the  commencement  of 
the  16th  century'.  This  nobleman,  after 
having  acted  as  Viceroy  of  Naples  and  em- 
bassador to  Rome,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  on  his  return  erected 
this  house  as  an  exact  fine-simile  of  the 
liouso  of  Pontius  PHate  at  Jerusalem. 
This  really  rich  specimen  of  Saracen  arch- 
itecture now  belongs  to  the  Duke  de  Alca- 
la,  who  has  lately  had  the  entire  building 
restored.  The  grand  patio  is  very  beauti- 
ful, finely  paved  with  variegated  marble. 
In  the  centre  is  a  beautiful  alabaster  fount- 
ain*, supported  on  four  dolphins,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  bust  of  Janus,  while  the  sur- 
rounding columns,  twenty-eight  in  num- 
1  >er,  form  twenty-four  beautiful  arches .  In 
the  four  comers  are  the  statues  of  Ceres, 
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Cao  Pasirisca,  Pallas  Padfor,  and  PalUs. 
The  principal  apartments,  which  are  in  the 
original  Moorish  style,  are  the  ivoiy  room, 
Pilate's  room,  and  the  Hall  of  Flagellatkni* 
On  the  stairway,  as  you  ascend  to  the  sec- 
ond floor,  notice  the  cock,  snppoaed  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  position  as  the  one  of  old 
which  crew  when  Peter  betrayed  his  Mis- 
ter. What  cocks  were  doing,  going  rom^ 
loose  in  such  elegant  houses,  it  is  difficolt 
to  understand. 

In  the  very  handsome  garden  notice  the 
anoient*  marbles  set  around  on  pedestals^ 
Most  of  them  were  presents  to  the  pQgrim 
marquis  from  Pius  V.  of  Rome.  La  Casa 
de  lot  TopercUj  in  the  street  of  the  same 
name,  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Inquisition — that  is,  between 
1626  and  1638.  It  is  owned  to-day  by  the 
Marquis  del  Moscosco.  It  has  also  anoth- 
er interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sevillion,  viz., 
the  house  in  which  lived  the  famous  "  Star 
of  Seville,*'  the  heroine  in  De  Vega's  com- 
edy of  Sancho  Ortiz  de  las  RoeUu.  Tbe 
king  Don  Sancho  the  Brave  and  Sancho 
Ortiz  were  both  enamored  of  Estrella,  tbe 
Star  of  Seville,  the  most  beantifdl  woman 
of  her  day.  The  lung  was  the  more  fortu- 
nate of  the  two  lovers,  and  was  oflen  con- 
ducted to  her  chamber  in  the  dead  of  night 
by  a  black  slave,  whom  Don  Bustos  Tave- 
ra,  brother  of  the  lady,  killed  to  avenge 
his  wounded  honor.  The  door  is  shown 
through  which  the  king  used  to  enter,  and 
where  the  slave  was  killed.  A  most  sin^ 
gular  manner  of  avenging  one's  honor! 
He  had  better  have  killed  the  horse  on 
which  the  king  rode.  The  pado,  or  court, 
is  very  magnificent,  as  are  Uiose  of  nearly 
all  the  fine  houses  in  Seville.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  beautiful  white  marble  fountain,  the 
sculpturing  of  which  is  very  elegant.  The 
family  portraits  are  also  finely  executed. 

No.  15  (near  to  the  Cathedral),  m  Plaza 
St.  Tomas,  is  said  to  be  the  shop  of  the  im- 
mortal Figaro,  the  Barber  of  Seville.  The 
house  of  Murillo  is  still  shown ;  the  street 
bears  his  name. 

The  places  of  amusement  of  Seville  ore 
the  Tkeatre  de  San  Fernando  and  de  Pru^ 
cipaly  and  the  Piaza  de  Torosj  or  bull-ring. 
The  EscueUu  de  BcnleSy  or  ballroom,  is  open 
certain  days  in  the  week,  and  generally  at- 
tracts large  crowds  of  the  curious.  Here 
you  see  the  originali^  and  boldness  of  the 
Spanish  dance  in  all  its  perfection. 
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The  CasmOt  or  club  of  Seville,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe.  It  is  quite  new,  mag- 
nificently furnished,  situated  in  the  Picaa 
del  Duque,  the  former  residence  of  the  great 
dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia.  The  bankers  of 
Seville  are  very  kind  in  presenting  travel- 
ers with  cards  of  admission,  good  for  one 
month.  The  billiard-tables  are  very  nu- 
merous and  very  fine. 

The  favorite  promenade  of  the  Sevillians 
is  the  DeUcias  ck  Cristwa,  situated  along 
the  banks  of  the  River  Guadalquiver.  It 
occupies  the  space  between  the  Golden 
Tour  and  the  palace  of  San  Telmo,  and  is 
divided  into  charming  walks  and  rides, 
with  horticultural  and  botanical  gardens. 
In  the  centre  is  a  raised  saloon,  around 
which  are  stone  seats.  The  entire  walk 
is  planted  with  acacia,  cypress,  and  other 
trees ;  and  here  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
Seville  do  their  courting,  flirting,  and  star- 
gazing, while  every  breath  is  fragrant  with 
rose-buds  and  orange-flowers. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  a  large 
suburb,  called  Triana.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  Tn^an  was 
bom  here.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  dregs  of 
the  populace.  One  of  its  principal  streets 
is  named  CastiUa,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
soap-makers  lived ;  hence  the  name  Castile 
soap.  The  suburb  is  connected  with  Se- 
ville by  a  splendid  iron  bridge,  built  on 
stone  piers.  About  five  miles  northwest 
of  Triana  stands  the  village  of  Santo  Ponce, 
which  once  formed  a  part  of  Italica,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Silius  Italicns.  Nu- 
merous ruined  walls  and  edifices  are  to  be 
seen  on  every  side,  as  well  as  the  vestiges 
of  an  amphitheatre.  Here  are  the  time- 
worn,  broken  benches  whence  was  viewed 
the  struggle  of  the  gladiator  and  the  lion. 
Now  tlie  arena  is  filled  with  fennel  and 
brushwood,  and,  instead  of  the  yelling  of 
the  leopard,  you  hear  the  hissing  of  the 
reptile. 

In  Byron's  opinion,  before  the  ladles  of 
Seville  came  the  oranges,  and,  like  the  la- 
dies, there  are  two  kinds,  bitter  and  sweet. 
The  trees  begin  to  bear  in  their  sixth  year. 
Up  to  twenty  years  they  improve.  After 
that  age  they  degenerate.  The  trees  blos- 
som in  February  and  March,  during  which 
time  the  air  is  most  highly  perftimed  with 
their  odor.  Finely-flavored  orange-flower 
water  and  sweetmeats  are  made  from  these 
blossoms  and  sold  at  the  confectioners'. 
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The  oranges  are  generally  picked  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  at  the  moment  they 
turn  yellow.  But  the  natives  rarely  eat 
them  before*  March,  and  never  after  sun- 
set! 

The  dd-fuhioned  style  of  calling  the 
time  during  the  night  is  stUl  kept  up  every 
quarter  or  half  hour. 

"All  hail,  Mary,  mother  of  Jesus!  Half 
past  12  o'clock  ilnd  a  cloudy  morning !"  is 
the  usual  cry. 

From  SeutlU  to  Cadiz^  via  Jerez,  distance 
d4  miles ;  tune,  4  hours ;  fSure,  1st  class,  60 
reals. 

Two  thirds  of  the  distance  from  Seville 
you  arrive  at  Jerez.  Jerez,  or  Xerez,  the 
Sherish  Filistin  of  the  Moors,  where  yon 
must  stop)  else  never  forgive  yourself.  A 
horse  railroad  car,  a  novelty  in  Spain,  takes 
you  from  the  station  to  the  town.  The  ho« 
tel  accommodation  is  poor.  The  populatioii 
amounts  to  nearly  40,000;  and  the  town 
has  the  same  connection  with  Sherry  wine 
that  Bordeaux  has  with  Claret,  or  Rheims 
with  Champagne ;  in  fact,  a  closer  one,  as 
it  is  not  oi^y  the  place  where  the  wine  is 
produced,  where  its  owners  and  merchants 
reside,  but  even  the  nctme  is  derived  from 
the  town,  the  English  having  first  changed 
Xeres  into  Sherrls,  and  finally  into  Sherry. 
The  vineyards,  which  lie  between  the  riv- 
ers Guadalquiver  and  Guadalette,  form  a 
triangle,  and  inclose  a  space  measuring 
about  12  miles  on  each  side,  comprising 
80,000  acres.  Upward  of  400,000  pipes  are 
made  of  all  kinds,  including  those  which 
are  expoited,  and  such  as  are  consumed  in 
the  district. 

The  wines  of  Jerez  have  been  much  im- 
proved of  late  years.  The  ^^neyard8  are 
principally  on  slopes  or  declivities.  The 
grapes  are  left  to  hang  until  they  begin  to 
shrivel  in  the  sun.  The  fhiit  is  white, 
and  is  often  exposed  to  the  sun  on  mats 
for  a  day  or  two  after  it  is  gathered.  The 
grapes  are  turned  and  sorted  carefully  for 
the  better  wines.  The  vines,  which  are 
planted  five  feet  apart,  are  carefully  dug 
round  immediately  after  the  vintage,  and 
little  hollows  are  left  round  the  roots  to 
retain  the  moisture.  In  January,  or  soon 
after,  they  turn  up  the  mould,  and  careful- 
ly weed  the  ground.  The  pruning  takes 
place  in  March ;  and  the  earth  is  afterward 
raked  over,  when  the  vines  are  propped 
with  canes  until  the  vintage.     The  labor 
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of  the  vineyard  is  continued  even  to  hunt- 
ing out  the  insects  on  the  vines.  There  is 
seldom  or  never  a  failure  in  the  wine-crop, 
owing  to  the  benignity  of  the  climate.  The 
high  price  of  good  Shcny  is  not  wonderful 
when  the  care  in  the  growth  and  the  home 
duties  arc  taken  into  account :  a  bottle  of 
very  superior  Sherry  brings  85  cents  on 
the  spot,  though  the  common  ordinary 
wine  of  the  country  b  wor-th  but  12  cents. 

The  grapes  are  submitted  to  the  usual 
mode  of  pressure,  being  sprinkled  with 
gypsum  to  saturate  the  maUc  acid  in  the 
fruit.  The  must  is  left  to  ferment  in  the 
cask,  with  all  the  scum  retained  which  the 
fermentation  raises.  They  do  not  suffer  it 
to  work  over,  but  leave  it  to  itself.  The 
March  after  the  vintage  it  is  racked.  The 
elements  of  the  wine  must  be  good  when 
so  little  care  is  necessary  in  the  process. 
The  time  the  wines  are  thus  left  is  ten  or 
twelve  weeks.  Casks  are  left  exposed  in 
all  temperatures,  and  sometimes  in  the 
open  air,  without  mischief.  Any  kind  of 
shelter  is  considered  sufilcient ;  and  a  good 
cellar,  as  it  is  held  in  the  north,  is  consid- 
ered of  no  moment. 

The  places  in  which  the  wine  is  left  to 
ferment  are  strongly  constructed  of  wood, 
above-ground,  and  the  casks  are  placed  in 
tiers,  with  the  bungs  slightly  closed,  so  as 
to  keep  out  all  extraneous  matters,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  full  breathing  to  the 
wine.  In  fact,  the  ropiness  of  the  wine, 
an  accident  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
elsewhere,  owing  to  the  ^evenly  mode  of 
treating  it  after  fermentation,  seldom  oc- 
curs here.  The  process  causes  matter  for 
surprise  in  some  cases  how  so  excellent  a 
product  is  obtained. 

The  varieties  of  Sherry  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  species  of  the  vine  used, 
the  class  of  soil  on  which  it  is  grown,  and 
the  care  taken  in  the  management  of  the 
process  of  fermentation.  All  Sherry  wine 
is  by  nature  of  a  pale  color ;  the  darker 
shades  are  conferred  by  age,  or  by  "rwo 
de  cdoTy^  or  boiled  wine.  This  arrcpi^  as 
it  is  called  locally  from  the  Arabic,  is  made 
of  San  Lucar  do  Barrameda  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  They  take  six  butts  of  must, 
before  Airmen tation  conmiences,  and  boil 
it  down  to  one  butt,  keeping  the  liquid 
constantly  stirred,  and  the  surface  careful- 
ly skimmed,  so  as  to  remove  all  impurities 
that  arises  in  the  boiling,  taking  care  that 
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the  liquid  be  not  singed  or  burned.  This 
process  is  conducted  over  a  gentle  fire  in 
a  large  copper  boiler,  and  when  it  is  quito 
thick  the  fire  is  gradually  withdrawn  from 
it,  so  that  the  liquor  may  cool  without  be- 
ing too  sensibly  affected.  This  is  the  ar- 
rope^  which,  afterward  mixed  in  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  with  the  pale  wines,  makes 
the  brown  Sheny  of  different  shades,  which 
b  so  much  esteemed.  The  wine  b  not  at 
all  deteriorated  by  this  treatment^  or  hy 
the  mixture  of  wines  of  the  same  quality. 
The  pale  Sherries,  then,  are  the  pore  wine, 
containing  nothing  but  the  admixture  of  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  brandy  to  the  butt,  and 
thb  b  wholly  imnecessary. 

Good  Sherry  wine  b  very  scarce,  and  it 
b  only  the  growth  of  certain  vineyaide, 
which  do  not  produce  more  than  40,000 
butts  a  year.  At  thb  moment,  to  procure 
good  wine,  it  b  necessary  to  pay  $300  per 
butt,  and  even  as  high  as  $1500  has  been 
given ;  but  it  b  rarely  that  wine  reaches 
to  thb  value,  but  when  it  does  so  it  b  of 
the  most  exquisite  quality,  and  of  extraor- 
dinary age.  Sherry  wines  have  one  great 
advantage,  which  b,  so  long  as  their  origin 
is  of  the  first  order,  the  older  they  get  the 
better  they  are ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  keep 
low-priced  wines  in  the  expectation  <rf 
their  becoming  good  after  a  time;  very 
generally  the  reverse  b  the  case,  and  they 
turn  out  fit  for  nothing.  The  ¥rine  busi- 
ness of  Jerez  b  one  in  which  good  £uth 
must  be  observed ;  it  b  therefore  nec^saiy 
to  place  one's  interests  into  respectable 
and  intelligent  hands  in  order  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  being  deceived  or  tricked.  There 
are  many  large  and  good  houses  in  Jerez ; 
but  those  in  the  present  day  who  do  the 
most  business  are  Messrs.  Qonzales,  Do- 
bosc  &  Co.,  Pemartin  &  Co.,  and  Mannel 
Misa.  Messrs.  Pemartin's  agents  in  the 
United  States  are  Maletta  &  Co.,  one  of 
the  most  respectable  houses  in  New  York. 
These  houses  export  from  2000  to  5000 
butts,  and  have  a  stock  of  from  8000  to 
14,000  butts  on  hand. 

Messrs.  Gonzalez,  Duboac  &  Co.  an 
largo  proprietors  and  owners  of  vineyards. 
They  have  lately  purchased  one  of  the  okU 
Gst  stocks  exbting,  belonging  formerly  to 
one  of  the  houses  first  established  in  Jerez 
— Rcmcmo.  They  have  also  bought  the 
vineyard  Romano,  and  the  use  of  that 
brand.    They  are  the  large  shippers  of  the 
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wines  known  as  **  Sherries  of  the  old 
school/* 

In  one  of  Messrs.  Gronzalez'  cellars  are 
twelve  large  casks,  called  the  **  Twelve 
Apostles,"  each  of  which  holds  1600  gal- 
lons. The  queen,  Isabel  of  Spain,  did 
this  hoose  the  honor  last  year,  during  her 
southern  tour,  to  visit  their  cellars,  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  event  they  have 
erected  an  immense  cask,  called  ^*  Isabel 
7/.,'*  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
"Twelve  Apostles,'*  filled  with  960  arro- 
bes,  or  82  butts  (3684  gallons  I),  of  their 
choicest  wine. 

These  gentlemen  are  very  particular  in 
their  attentions  to  travelers,  showing  them 
through  their  cellars,  and  explaining  the 
process  of  making  the  Sherry.  When  you 
get  through  it  is  geuiozally  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish a  picture-gallery  from  a  wine- 
cellar  !  Fortunately,  there  are  no  galleries 
in  Jerez. 

The  houses  of  Jerez  are  generally  well- 
built,  and  much  good  taste  is  displayed  in 
their  ornaments.  Kotice  the  old  Ahasar^ 
with  its  two  picturesque  towers,  the  Catas 
Mwddpakt^  and  the  CoUegiaie  Church, 

One  half  hour  from  Jerez  we  arrive  at 
Puerto  de  Scmta  J/orto,  or  Port  of  St.  Mary ; 
it  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situa- 
ted on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalette ; 
is  one  of  the  three  greaf  wine- exporting 
towns,  but  contains  little  that  the  traveler 
desires  to  see. 

Cadizj  believed  to  be  the  oldest  city  in 
Europe,  having  been  founded  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians 1100  years  before  Christ,  contains 
75,000  inhabitants.  Hotel  Fonda  de  Pom, 
admirably  managed  by  the  Fallola  Broth- 
ers, who  keep  the  De  Paru  at  Madrid,  the 
Porta  at  Seville,  and  Suiza  at  Cordova. 

Cadiz  is  built  upon  the  extremity  of  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into 
the  sea  fhnn  the  Isle  of  Leon.  The  isth- 
mus which  unites  it  with  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  island  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
the  arm  of  the  sea  inclosed  between  it  and 
the  main  land  forms  a  magnificent  bay, 
with  fine  anchorage.  The  city,  conse- 
quently, is  almost  situated  on  an  island 
bathed  by  the  ocean  on  every  side,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  isthmus,  across 
which  one  can  throw  a  stone.  The  city  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  its  appearance  from 
the  sea  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  cities  in  Anda-  i 


Incia  as  a  residence,  being  remarkably 
healthy.  We  much,  however,  prefer  Mal- 
aga. 

There  are  few  "sights"  to  bo  seen  in 
Cadiz  with  the  exception  of  its  ladies; 
and  who,  while  strolling  along  the  Ala- 
meda, will  not  remember  the  poet  ? 

^^  Oh,  never  ttOk  again  to  me 

Of  northern  dimes  and  British  ladies ; 
It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  see, 

Like  mcL  the  lovely  ^rl  of  Cadis. 
Although  her  eye  be  not  of  bine, 

Nor  fair  her  locka,  like  EogUsh  lasses. 
How  iiar  its  own  expressive  hue 

The  languid  azure  eye  surpasses  I 

^*Promethea8-Uke,from  heaven  she  stole 

The  fire  that  through  those  silken  lashes 
In  darkest  glances  seems  to  roll, 

From  eyes  that  can  not  liide  their  flashes  ; 
And  as  atong  her  bosom  steal 

In  lengthened  flow  her  raven  tresses, 
You*d  swear  each  elnstering  lock  conld  feel. 

And  curled  to  give  her  neck  caresses. 

*(  Onr  English  maids  are  long  to  woo, 

And  Mgid  even  in  poAession ; 
And  if  thdr  charms  be  fair  to  view, 

Their  lips  are  slow  at  Love*s  confessicMu 
But  bom  beneath  a  brighter  sun, 

For  love  ordained  the  Spanish  maid  is. 
And  who,  when  fondly,  fairly  wod, 

Enchants  yon  like  the  Girl  of  Cadiz  ? 

^^The  Spanish  maid  is  no  coquette* 

Nor  joys  to  see  a  lover  tremble; 
And  if  she  love,  or  if  she  hate, 

Alike  she  knows  not  to  diesemUe. 
Her  heart  can  ne^er  he  bought  or  sold— 

Howe'er  it  beatSf  it  beats  sincerely ; 
And,  though  it  will  not  bend  to  guld, 

*TwiIl  love  you  long  and  love  yoU'  dearly. 

^^The  Spanish  girl  that  meets  yoor  love 

Ne*er  taunts  you  with  a  moek  denial ; 
For  every  thought  is  bent  to  prove 

Her  passion  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
When  thronging  foemen  menace  Spain, 

She  dares  the  deed  and  shares  tlie  danger; 
And  should  her  lover  preea  the  plain, 

She  hurls  the  spear,  her  love's  avenger. 

^^  And  when,  beneath  the  evening  star, 

She  mingles  in  the  gay  Bolero, 
Or  sings  to  her  attuned  guitar 

Of  Christian  knight  or  Moorish  hero ; 
Or  counts  her  beads  with  fairy  hand 

Beneath  the  twinkling  rays  of  Hesper, 
Or  joins  devotion's  choral  band 

Tb  chant  tiie  sweet  and  halloWd  vesper; 

^In  each  her  oiiarms  the  hearts  must  move 

Of  aB  who  veatnre  to  behold  her ; 
Then  let  not  maids  less  fair  reprove 

Because  her  bosom  Is  not  colder : 
Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  roam 

Where  many  a  soft  and  melting  maid  Is, 
But  none  abroad,  and  few  at  home. 

May  match  the  dark-eyed  Girl  of  Cadiz.'* 

The  AUxmeda  is  the  favorite  promenade 
of  the  rank  and  beanty  of  the  city  during 
the  summer  months,  and  occupies  the 
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northeMt  nmpaits  of  the  city ;  and  here 
the  beawtiftil  CktMUma  may  be  seen  in  all 
the  elegance  of  native  fiuhion. 

Cadiz  possesset  two  cathedralB.  The 
oldest,  which  is  osed  as  a  parish  church, 
contains  nothing,  internally  or  extemally, 
to  attract  attention. 

The  New  Cathedral,  adjoining  the  Old, 
was  commenced  daring  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  centnr}',  and  has  just  been  fin- 
ished. The  architectore  of  the  interbr,  is 
solid,  gnmd,  and  impressiTO.  The  body 
of  the  chnrch  does  not  contain  any  paint- 
ings, the  style  of  the  architecture  preclud- 
ing their  exhibition.  It  is  divided  into 
three  immense  naves,  supported  by  150 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns.  Notice,  in 
the  chapel  of  St  Therese,  a  splendid  pic- 
ture of  that  saint  by  Schott  Behind  the 
high  altar  hangs  a  Conception,  by  Mnrillo. 
It  also  contains  several  fine  statues. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  suppressed  convent 
of  the  Capucins  hangs  Murillo*8  Marriage 
of  St,  CaUuvrine,  This  artist  fell  from  the 
scafiblding  while  painting  it,  and  died  in 
Seville  a  short  time  afterward  in  conse- 
quence. Mnrillo,  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  Spanish  school  of  painters,  and 
whose  works  are  so  numerous  in  Spain, 
was  bom  at  Pilas,  near  Seville,  in  1618. 
His  great  forte  was  ecclesiastical  painting. 
He  was  very  fond,  however,  of  painting 
beggars,  peasants,  etc  He  had  three  dis- 
tinct styles  of  painting:  his  earliest,  being 
based  on  Ril)era,  was  strong  and  dark,  with 
a  marked  outline,  as  exemplified  in  his  beg- 
gar boys ;  his  second  was  warm  and  full, 
wilh  a  decided  improvement  in  coloring, 
but  with  his  outlines  clear  and  distinct,  as 
we  see  in  his  "Loaves  and  Fishes,*'  or 
<*  Moses  striking  the  Rock,"  in  the  Cari- 
dad  J  at  Seville ;  his  third  and  last  were  his 
Virgins— vaporous,  misty,  and  undefined. 
This  style  he  adopted  not  only  because  it 
was  the  fashion  of  the  times,  but  the  de- 
mand for  his  pictures  was  so  great  he  oould 
not  spare  the  time  to  finish  them  so  highly 
nor  draw  them  with  eo  much  precision. 
The  King  of  Spain  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Ids  talents,  and  granted  him  letters  patent 
of  nobility. 

The  Muteo  contains  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings, but  none  of  any  great  celebrity. 

The  Alameda  Sqaare  is  a  great  resort  of 
the  citizens.     A  band  plays  here  on  sum- 
mer evenings 
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There  are  two  tiieatres  in  Cadiz,  and  a 
Plaza  de  Torot  outside  the  walls.  Boll- 
fi^ting  is  the  great  amusement  of  the  cit- 
izens. The  principal  theatre  is  situated  in 
the  CvMe  de  Lope  de  Vega.  Here  the  Sar- 
zuda — the  Spanish  comic  opera — ^is  per- 
formed to  perfection.  The  drama  and  the 
Italian  opera  is  also  well  represented.  The 
Theatre  del  Balon  is  very  pretty.  Here 
the  French  and  Spanish  vaudeyillea  are 
performed.  Cadiz,  though  fkllen  from  its 
ancient  greatness,  possesses  a  most  advan- 
tageous position,  and  is  rapidly  recoveiins 
its  former  prosperity.  Any  one  who  wishes 
to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  had  better 
visit  the  government  diy-dock  at  Carrac- 
ca,  and  see  there  6000  men  constancy  cm- 
ployed.  Take  the  cars  to  St.  Ferdlnandoi, 
time  half  an  hour,  then  a  calddie,  or  tfyt- 
peptic  caiTiago  (for  which  do  not  pay  over 
four  reals),  to  Ciuracca.  The  naval  school 
establishments  are  very  fine. 

Travelers  wishing  to  return  to  Fjtgland 
ffia  Lisbon  and  Oporto  may  take  steamers 
from  Cadiz  or  fh)m  Gibraltar.  There  are 
several  lines  running,  but  they  are  both 
very  irregular  in  time  and  price.  Ton  will 
always  be  able  to  ascertain  at  the  hotel 
when  ships  intend  sailing,  by  the  printed 
bills  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  reading- 
room,  or  in  the  streets.  We  have  never 
yet  seen  a  guide-book  that  gave,  or  could 
give,  the  correct  time.  We  were  detained 
last  winter  over  a  week  at  Gibraltar,  wait- 
ing fbr  a  steamer  to  Malaga,  ahhougfa  it  is 
said  they  sail  every  other  day.  The  Pe- 
ninsular and  Oriental  Steamship  Company 
have  a  line, -and  ^ere  are  several  Spanbh 
or  French  lines  between  Cadiz  and  Lisbon. 
Time,  8  hours;  fiiro  820  reals.  Fare  fbr 
embarking  and  disembarking,  four  reals 
each ;  also  fbur  reals  each  trunk. 

LISBON  (Portuoal). 

UsboHj  the  capital  of  Portugal,  is  situated 
at  the  month  of  the  Tagus.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  75, 000  inhabitants.  Hotels,  fira- 
gaxui  and  d'AlSance,  The  approach  to 
the  city  is  defended  by  the  Castle  of  Be- 
lem ;  at  this  point  the  Tagus  is  not  over 
a  mile  in  breadth,  but  above  Lisbon  it  ex- 
pands into  a  spacious  and  magmflcent  har- 
bor, and  the  site  of  the  city  is  one  of  tlie 
finest  in  the  world,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce.  The  new 
part  ef  the  city  (which  occnpiea  the  tato  of 
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that  portion  destroyed  by  the  eaiihqaake 

of  1756)  is  well  built,  contains  fine  houses, 

and  wide,  spacious  streets ;  but  the  greater 

portico  consists  of  narrow,  winding,  and 

dirty  streets ;  and  it  is  now,  as  it  was  when 

Byron  entered  it,  a  very  filthy  city. 

«« WhoBO  enteceth  wHhln  tUs  town. 

That,  ehiniog  ikr,  celestial  Mema  to  be, 
DiflcooBolate  will  wander  up  and  down 

*Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee ; 
For  hat  and  palace  show  like  filthily ; 

The  dingy  dflolE<wi  are  rear'd  in  dirt; 
No  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt, 
Tbougfa  spent  with  Egypt's  plsgue,  unkempt,  un- 
vasbed,  unhart" 

Few  cities  in  Europe  have  so  few  fine  pirtv 
lie  buildings  as  Lisbon.  The  Cathedral  is 
a  large  Moorish  structure,  situated  on  the 
slope  €(t  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  Oas- 
tello  or  citadel.  Nearly  all  the  hills  are 
crowned  with  churches  and  convents,  and 
look  like  castles  or  palaces.  One  of  the 
finest  squares  in  the  city  is  the  Conuner- 
do,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  eques- 
trian bronze  statue  of  Joseph  I. ;  on  the 
west  side  stands  the  Public  Library;  on 
the  east  the  Custom-house,  Exchange,  and 
East  India  House.  A  fiight  of  steps  de- 
scend from  the  square  to  the  water.  The 
Hodo  is  another  fine  square :  in  it  stands 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition. 
Here  autoi  da  /«  were  once  celebrated 
which  so  disgraced  PortngaL  The  Chorch 
of  the  Maiiyrt  should  be  visited :  it  is 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Alphonso  I. 
mounted  the  walls  of  Lisbon  and  took  it 
fhnn  the  Moors. 

From  the  Rocio  Square,  or  Plaza  of  the 
Inquisition,  there  are  three  or  four  .streets 
that  run  to  the  river  parallel  with  each 
other;  the  houses  are  huge,  and  as  high  as 
castles ;  and  one  of  the  streets,  the  Alem- 
crin,  is  occupied  on  either  side  by  the  pal- 
aces of  the  principal  Portuguese  nobility. 
Some  at  them  are  occupied  by  gold  and 
silver  smiths,  and  are  named  accordingly. 
Mr.  Barrow  says,  in  reiSurence  to  the  aque- 
duct, "  With  aU  its  ruin  and  deeokition, 
Lisbon  is  unquestionaUy  the  most  re- 
markable dty  in  the  PuiinBula,  and  in, 
perhaps,  the  sontii  of  Europe.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  enter  into  minute  details 
concerning  it ;  I  shall  content  myself  with 
remarking  that  it  is  quite  as  mudi  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  artists  as  Rome  itsel£ 
True  it  is  that,  though  it  abounds  wfth 
chnrdies,  it  has  no  gigantic  cathedral,  like 


St.  Peter's,  to  attract  the  eye,  and  fill  it 
with  wonder;  yet  I  boldly  say  that  there 
is  no  monument  of  man*s  labor  and  skill, 
pertaining  either  to  andent  or  modem 
Rome,  for  whatever  purpose  designed, 
which  can  rival  the  water-works  of  Lis- 
bon ;  I  mean  the  stupendous  aqueduct 
whose  principal  arches  cross  the  valley  to 
the  northeast  of  Lisbon,  and  which  dis- 
charges its  little  runnel  of  cool  and  deli- 
cions  water  into  the  rooky  cisterns  within 
that  beautiful  edifice  called  the  Mother  of 
the  Waten,  from  whence  all  Lbbon  is  sup* 
plied  with  the  crystal  lymph,  though  the 
source  is  seven  leagues  distant.  Let  trav- 
elers devote  one  entire  morning  to  inspect- 
ing the  Arcos  and  the  Mai  das  agoas,  after 
which  they  may  repair  to  the  Enc^ish 
church  and  cemetery,  P6re  la  Chaise  in 
miniature,  where,  if  they  be  of  England, 
they  may  well  be  excused  if  they  k^  the 
cold  tomb^  as  I  did,  of  the  author  of  *  Ame- 
lia,' the  most  singular  genius  which  their 
island  ever  produced,  whose  works  it  has 
long  been  the  fiuhion  to  abuse  in  public 
and  read  in  secret.  In  the  same  cemetery 
rest  the  mortal  remains  of  Doddridge,  an- 
other English  author  of  another  stamp,  but 
justly  admired  and  esteemed." 

The  railroad  in  progress  to  Madrid  is 
now  finished  as  £ur  as  Badajoty  on  the 
SpaniBh  frontier.  This  strongly  fortified 
city  will  well  repay  a  visiL  It  is  lieanti- 
fUly  situated  on  the  River  Guadiana,  and 
has  sustained  repeated  sieges.  It  was  tak- 
en by  storm  by  the  British  army  in  1812. 
It  contains  IdOO  inhabitants,  has  some  man- 
ufsctures,  and  carries  on  a  large  contra- 
band trade  across  the  frontier. 

The  time  from  Lisbon  to  Oporto  is  18 
hours.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor is  dlfScult  to  cross,  and  steamen  gen- 
erally lie  off  the  city  unless  the  tides  are 
Cftvonble. 

Tlie  famoos  red  wine  called  Port,  Oporto, 
PortOj  which  is  so  extensively  produced 
in  the  adjoining  dbtriet,  derives  its  name 
from  this  dty.  It  contains  100,000  in- 
habitants, is  dtuated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  River  Douro,  about  two  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  is  the  second  city  in  the  kingw 
dom.  Althou^  it  has  large  manufactures 
of  silk,  linen,  hats,  etc.,  its  chief  depend- 
ence is  on  its  very  extensive  wine  trade. 
The  city  is  snrroonded  by  a  wall  flanked 
with  towers.    A  quay  extends  its  whole 
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length.  The  hoiuee  are  geneitilly  well 
bailt  and  whitewashed.  On  the  snnimit 
of  the  aorrounding  hiUa,  which  encircle  the 
city  in  shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  are  the 
Terj  elegant  houses  and  gardens  of  the 
principal  merchants.  The  CcUkednd  is  a 
fine  bailing,  dating  back  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury. The  chorches  are  nomeroos;  the 
principal,  Do$  Clerigtm^  has  one  of  the  high- 
est steeples  in  Eorope.  The  Episcopal  Pal- 
ace, Hotel  de  Ville,  and  Hospital  are  also 
fine  buildings.  It  is  connected  with  ViUa 
Nova  de  Gaya,  its  principal  suborb,  by  an 
elegant  suspension  bridge.  On  this  side 
of  the  river  are  the  immense  vaults,  or 
lodffUf  in  which  the  wine  is  chiefiy  kept 
until  it  is  stored.  The  exports  of  Port 
wine  are  immense,  England  alone  import- 
ing nearly  80,000  pipes  yearly.  The  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  are  also  very 
large.  The  principal  wine-growers  and 
shippers  in  Oporto  are  Sandeman  &  Co. 
Their  exclusive  agents  in  the  United 
States,  C.  Maletta  &  Co.,  Beaver  Street, 
New  York.  The  climate  of  Oporto  is 
pleasant  in  summer,  but  damp  and  fbggy 
during  the  winter. 

The  time  from  Oporto  to  Vigo  is  ten 
hours.  Vigo  stands  upon  the  shores  of  a 
splendid  bay,  upon  the  lower  slope  of  a 
lofty  hill,  favored  by  the  elements  on  ev- 
ery side,  and  embosomed  in  a  scene  of  sur- 
passing l)eauty.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the 
most  spacious  in  Europe.  The  town  con- 
tafais  7000  inhabitants.  It  was  here  that 
the  famous  Armada  started  to  subjugate 
England.  It  was  here,  also,  that  the  unit- 
ed fleets  of  England  and  Holland  triumph- 
ed over  those  of  France  and  Spain,  captur- 
ing and  sinking  some  thirty  ships.  The 
town  is  protected  by  a  strong  fort  at  the 
top  of  the  hill. 

The  time  from  Cadiz  to  Gibraltar  is  one 
day.  Fare  90  reals  by  steamer.  Of  coarse 
you  can  make  the  trip  by  land,  but  the 
roads  are  bad,  and  there  is  little  use  of 
painting  them  on  paper  with  **  historical 
recollections"  and  *' sunny  South."  The 
former  can  be  called  up  as  well  in  a  rail- 
road car  as  jolted  out  of  you  on  a  Spanish 
road,  and  the  latter  can  t>e  bett^  enjoyed 
on  a  steamer  than  on  the  scorching  side  of 
a  sand-hill. 

'  QibraUar, — This  is  the  most  singular- 
looking  mountain  in  the  world,  and  one 
which  a  celebrated  writer  says  **  can  nd- 
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ther  be  described  by  pen  nor  pencil,  and 
*at  which  the  eye  is  never  satisfied  at  gat- 
ing."    The  name  of  this  fortress  is  de- 
rived from  the  Moorish  conqueror  Gebel  Ta- 
nk, or  the  Hill  of  Tarik,  Gsbel  signifying 
hill,  who  contributed  considerably  to  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  having  landed  here  in 
711.    It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  nn- 
der  Guzman  el  Bueno  in  1309,  and  was  re- 
conquered by  the  Moors  in  1333,  who  held 
it  up  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  centmy, 
when  it  was  again  retaken  by  the  Spask- 
iards  under  Juan  Fetrijo  and  another  of 
the  Guzmans,  in  whose  hands  it  remained 
until  its  conquest  by  the  Eng^h  in  1701. 
It  was  attacked  suddenly  by  some  Engllah 
forces  under  Sir  Greorge  Cooke,  who  only 
found  eighty  men  in  the  garrison,  who  im- 
mediately ran  away.    Gewge  I.  cared  very 
little  fbr  its  possession,  and  the  Sngtish 
nation  thought  it  but  a  barren  rock  not 
worth  the  charge.     It  was  secnred  to  En- 
gland in  1713  by  the  peace  of  Utre^t. 
George  III.  offered  it  to  Spain  if  she  would 
refuse  to  sell  Florida  to  Bonaparte.     It 
was  blockaded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1727  for 
several  months  without  any  success ;  bat 
its  most  memorable  siege  was  that  which 
begun  in  1779,  and  lasted  four  years.   Here 
the  whole  combined  forces  of  France  and 
Spain,  fleet  and  array,  with  immense  float- 
ing batteries  invented  by  Chevalier  d*Ar- 
con,  were  brought  into  action,  but  of  no 
avaU.    The  si^e  ended  with  two  of  the 
floating  batteries  being  set  on  fire  with 
red-hot  shot.     Their  magazines  blew  up, 
and  the  garrison  of  the  fort  were  oUiged 
to  rescue  their  perishing  enemies  firom  the 
flames  and  waves ;  since  which  time  Gib- 
raltar has  remained  not  only  the  brightest 
gem  in  the  crown  of  England,  but  a  bridle 
in  tiie  mouths  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  population  of  Gibraltar  is  about 
21,000,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  of  6000. 
The  principal  hotels  are  the  Cfafr-JJoaK, 
King's  Amu^  and  SpamA  ITo/ef— all  poor. 

Tlie  fortrtes  stands  on  the  west  side  of 
a  mountainous  rock,  prqjecting  into  the 
sea  about  three  miles,  being  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  north 
side,  which  connects  it  with  the  land,  is 
perpendicular,  and  wholly  unapproacha- 
ble. The  south  and  east  sides  are  steep 
and  rugged.  The  west  side,  fronting  tlM 
bay  on  which  the  town  is  buUt,  is  the  only 
one  susceptible  of  access;  but  here  the 
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strength  of  >he  fortress  is  apparently  im- 
pregnable. The  principal  batteries  are  all 
coaemated,  and  traverses  are  constructed 
to  prevent  mischief  drom  exploding  shells. 
Vast  gaUeries  are  excavated  In  the  solid 
rook,  and  mounted  with  the  latest  improve^ 
ment  in  the  heaviest  cannon. 

In  examining  the  galleries  be  certain 
yoa  go  on  horseback,  else  yon  will  discov- 
er  the  exertion  too  laborious.  The  ser- 
geant who  shows  you  through  expects  a 
fee  of  not  less  than  an  English  shilling. 
After  visiting  the  galleries,  continue  the 
ascent  to  the  signal-house,  then  descend  to 
Europa  Point.  It  would  be  well  to  take 
a  vcUet  de  place  for  a  day :  they  are  very 
plenty,  as  tiie  natives,  who  are  called  Scot- 
jMom,  are  bom  couriers.  The  town  is  com- 
posed of  one  long  street,  called  Waterport 
Street,  with  some  very  short  ones  running 
up  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  right  angles. 
The  end  of  the  rock  toward  the  Straits  is 
reserved  exclusively  for  militaiy  purposes, 
such  as  barracks,  pcurade-grounds,  etc.  The 
principal  parade-groand,  however,  is  on 
the  isthmus  which  separates  the  rock  fh)m 
the  peninsula,  adjoining  the  neutral  ground 
which  lies  between  the  English  and  Span- 
ish outposts :  here  reviews  and  sham  bat- 
tles are  continually  taking  place.  There 
is  fine  shooting  in  "Cork  woods,"  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.Roque:  wild -fowl, 
woodcocks,  and  partridges  in  abundance ; 
and  nearly  every  evening  before  the  gates 
are  closed,  numerous  officers  on  horseback, 
with  their  guns  slung  over  their  shoulder; 
may  be  met  slowly  returning  from  the 
sport,  their  swollen  gamo-iiogs  testifying  to 
their  success. 

It  is  hard  to  make  Englishmen  believe' 
to-day,  especially  those  who  have  not  vis- 
ited Gibraltar,  that  the  Bock  is  only  serv- 
iceable to  Great  Britain  as  a  naval  station. 
They  will  insist  that  it  commands  the  en- 
trance to  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  a  bridle 
in  the  mouths  of  France  and  Spain.  That 
might  have  been  so  before  the  days  of 
steamers ;  a  never-ending  current,  setting 
into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  must  continually 
bring  taiUng  vessels  under  the  guns  of  the 
forts  while  endeavoring  to  beat  out  with 
light  and  baffling  winds;  but  now,  even 
did  England  possess  the  fortifications  of 
Ceuta  on  the  African  shore,  what  injury 
could  the  forts  do  steam-vessels  passing 


through  a  strait  thirteen  miles  wide^  every 
part  of  which  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the 
largest  tonnage.  It  is  all  a  myth ;  while 
its  possession  keeps  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Spdn,  and  makes  her  constantly  an  ally 
for  every  enemy  of  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Bright  is  trying  to  make  the  nation  under- 
stand it,  but  without  much  success. 

You  must  by  all  means  make  an  excur- 
sion to  Tangier f  into  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
fine-looking  Moors,  the  former  occupants 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Steamers  leave 
every  two  days,  as  most  of  the  beef  used 
by  the  Bock  comes  from  Africa. 

From  Gibraltar  to  Tangier,  distance  40 
miles ;  fore  40  reals.  From  the  shore  to 
the  boat  the  tariff  is  any  thing  the  boatmen 
can  get,  firom  $1  to  10  cents.  At  Tangier 
the  landing  is  very  difficult,  and  the  boat- 
men worse  than  at  the  Bock.  The  price 
from  six  shillings  to  sixpence,  and  if  you 
are  not  torn  to  rags  between  rival  boatmen, 
consider  yourself  lucky.  The  competition 
is  immense ;  but  if  you  remain  quiet,  and 
pretend  you  don*t  want  to  go  on  shore,  the 
fall  in  price  is  very  rapid.  When  in  the 
small  boat,  don't  by  any  means  consider 
yourself  on  shore ;  the  worst  is  to  come. 
The  shore  shelves  so  gradually  that  the 
boat,  which  is  of  large  size,  with  deep  keel 
— on  purpose,  we  suppose — can  not  come 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  shore. 
There  are,  perhaps,  three  unfortunate  vic- 
tims to  be  divided  between  fifty  ravenous 
wolves.  A  small  dock,  or  floating  bridge, 
might  be  erected  at  a  trifling  expense,  that 
the  boat  could  land  her  passengers ;  but 
that  would  deprive  the  emperor's  liege  sub- 
jects of  their  natural  rights,  so  you  must 
submit  to  being  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  lusty,  and  we  might,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  say,  dirty  Moor,  and  perhaps 
have  him  tripped  up  in  the  water  by  one 
of  the  twenty  disappointed  ones. 

When  getting  on  the  Moor's  back  to  be 
carried  on  shore,  don't  hang  with  your 
arms  round  bis  neck,  preventing  his  loco- 
motion and  your  own  safety,  but  seat  your- 
self boldly  on  his  shoulders,  your  limbs 
han^ng  down  in  frbni ;  of  course,  we  are 
speaking  of  gentlemen  travelers.  After 
adopting  this  method,  and  doing  it  once  or 
twice,  you  will  find  it  much  more  pleasant 
and  certainly  safer,  as  the  water  is  often 
up  to  your  carrier's   armpits.     Colonel 
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Crockett  describes  a  nest  of  rnnners  after 
baggage  as  one  of  the  "  awfullest"  messes 
in  the  world.  He  never  saw  the  Moors 
and  Jews  on  the  shores  of  Tangier.  Give 
them  half  a  real,  they  want  more ;  give 
them  fifty,  they  want  more.  A  liberal  dis- 
play of  pistol  and  knife  is  the  only  way  to 
rid  you  of  the  annoyance.  A  real  will  be 
ample  pay.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
in  Tangier  but  the  natives.  It  is  a  filthy, 
dirty  town,  with  narrow  streets,  and  mis- 
erable one-story  houses.  The  population 
is  about  11,000.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity 
is  most  rich.  We  are  ably  represented  in 
our  consul  there,  Mr.M*Math,of  Ohio^who 
deserves  a  better  situation. 

From  Gibraltar  to  Malaga,  via  Bonda,  by 
land,  is  37  hours ;  time,  two  days. 

Ronda  possesses  a  Moorish  castle,  a  Do- 
minican convent,  a  Moorish  tower.  Visit 
the  Nereid's  Grotto.  The  views  from  the 
Alameda  are  most  magnificent.  The  air 
of  this  town  is  pure  and  salubrious,  and 
the  gentry  of  Seville  and  Malaga  make  it 
their  summer  residence. 

The  easiest  and  most  direct  route,  how- 
ever, is  by  fiteamer,  and  the  Spanish  coast 
along  which  you  pass  is  most  picturesque. 

Malaga,  the  chief  sea-port  of  Andalucia, 
and  one  of  the  most  import..nt  cities  of 
Spain.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
wide  bay,  bordered  by  lofty  mountains, 
and  flanked  by  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
its  ancient  fortifications,  which  cover  the 
rising  hills  on  the  east.  The  town  is  rap- 
idly increasing  in  population.  According 
to  the  Almanac  de  Gotha  of  1867 — to  whicli 
authority  we  are  indebted  for  our  popula- 
tions, it  being  considered  the  most  correct, 
and  is  issued  yearly — it  has  now  113,050. 
Hotel,  A  lamedOf  the  best  in  the  city.  Jacob 
Lobo  is  a  good  valet — speaks  five  languages. 

Malaga  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. It  came  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  and  Goths,  and  from 
them,  in  714,  to  the  Moors,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  Ferdinand  in  1487,  after  a 
fearful  siege. 

The  city  commands  an  immense  trade 
in  wine,  raisins,  and  other  fruits,  such  as 
grapes,  figs,  and  lemons.  Its  trade  in 
brandy  and  olive  oil  is  also  very  large. 
Its  great  trade,  however,  is  its  far-famed 
Malaga  wine,  of  which  fh>m  thirty  to  for- 
ty thousand  butts  are  annually  produced ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  nearly  all  is  exported 
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to  the  United  States.  This  wine  is  diy, 
sweet,  and  luscious.  The  best  wine  it 
f^xmi  a  white  grape;  bat,  being  mingled 
with  the  arrope  (five  butts  boiled  to  cme, 
to  give  color),  a  peculiar  taste  is  imparted, 
the  wine  being  a  little  browned  in  tbe 
boiling.  More  care  is  taken  of  the  Sherry. 
The  grape  contains  much  more  alcohol 
than  that  from  which  the  Sherry  is  pro- 
duced. There  is  also  a  white  wine  made 
fh>m  a  coarse  infierior  gn^;  it  is  very 
strong,  very  bad,  and  is  exported  and 
passed  off  for  the  growth  of  the  Sbnry 
district.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Malagia 
wine  now  made,  vis.,  Malaga,  Moantatn, 
and  Lagrimas.  The  last  is  the  richeat 
and  best,  and  is  made  from  the  droj^iiDga 
of  the  grape  while  suspended,  not  from 
pressure,  as  is  the  ordinary  custom. 

Malaga  being  solely  a  commotaal  cky, 
there  are  neither  pictures  nor  other  works 
of  art  to  examine.  The  principal  boild- 
ing  u  the  Cathedral,  which  was  erected  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  An  Al«*ga»t 
mosque  was  pulled  down  to  make  rooa 
for  it.  The  present  building  is  only  wrted 
for  its  spire,  270  feet  high,  and  its  very 
beautiful  choir,  carved  in  bold  relief,  rep- 
resenting the  twelve  apostles  and  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  saints,  lliere 
is  also  a  bishop's  palace  and  several  hos- 
pitals. There  are  many  American  and 
English  merchants  who  reside  at  Malaga. 
Beggars  and  loafers  are  also  very  nnmer- 
ous. 

The  climate  of  Malaga  is  temperate  and 
salubrious,  the  sky  b  constantly  dear  and 
bright,  and  invalids,  especially  those  al^ 
flicted  with  diseases  of  the  lungs,  will  find 
'its  even  temperature  snperior  to  most 
places  on  the  Continent  The  fountains 
of  the  city,  which  are  numerous,  are  sap- 
plied  by  tiie  aqueduct  of  San  Te/mo,  which 
receives  the  water  of  the  Goadalmedina 
some  five  miles  fhmi  Malaga. 

From  Malaga  to  Granada  there  are  two 
roads.  Take  the  diligence  to  Loja  by  all 
means ;  then  cars  to  Granada.  Time :  dil- 
igence, 10  hours;  rail,  2  hours — fare,  in 
coup^  110  reals.  The  other  road  is  by 
Antequers,  less  diligence,  but  more  oncer- 
tain. 

Grtmada  is  situated  on  a  beantifnl  plain 
onthebanksoftheKiverDarro.  Its  pres- 
ent population  is  about  100,000-^ooe  fifth 
of  the  Moorish  population  when  it  was  cap* 
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tared  by  Ferdinand  and  iMbella  at  tho 
close  of  the  15th  century.  Best  hotel  is 
tiie  Washington  Irving^  near  the  Alhambra. 

Before  visiting  Granada  we  would  ad- 
vise travelers  to  read  Prescott's  **  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,"  and  Washington  Ir- 
ving*8  "Alhambra."  Mr. Ford,  however, 
says  he  lived  two  years  in  the  Alhambra, 
and  that  Tia  Frasqaita  was  "cross  and 
crabbed,"  Dolores  was  "ill-&vored  and 
mercenary,"  and  Mateo  was  a  "  chattering 
blockhead."  ^  By  stretdiing  the  imagina^ 
tion  a  little,  and  supposing  these  individu- 
als heroes  and  heroines,  we  can  see  nearly 
all  the  rest  as  described. 

Granada  was  originally  a  fortress  of 
Phoenieian  origin.  Very  little  was  known 
of  its  history  before  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  present  city  was  founded  by 
the  Moors  in  the  10th  oentuiy,  and  soon 
acquired  considerable  importance,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  king- 
dom of  Cordova.  In  1226  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Mohammed 
Alhamar,  in  whose  family  it  continued  un- 
til conquered  by  Ferdimmd  and  Isabella, 
after  a  year's  siege,  in  1492.  After  va^ 
rious  attempts  to  convert  the  Moors  who 
remained  to  Christianity,  in  which  the  big- 
oted ecclesiastics  were  totally  nnsuccess- 
ftil,  tiny  were  finally  expelled  from  Spain 
in  1609  and  1610.  This  insane  measure 
was  carried  out  throughout  the  lungdom, 
depriving  it  of  many  of  its  most  influential 
citizens. 

The  plain  on  which  Granada  is  situated 
is  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  the  world.  It 
is  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  at  the  northern  base  of  the  beau- 
tiful mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
summits  of  which  are  always  covered  with 
•now,  moderating  the  glowing  atmosphere 
with  cool  and  refreshing  breezes.  No  won- 
der that  Boabdil,  the  last  of  the  Moorish 
sovereigns,  turned  and  wept  as  he  survey- 
ed this  magnificent  dty,  with  its  800,000 
inhabitants,  its  countless  spires,  its  glorious 
Alhambra,  tlie  residence  of  his  Ibrefkthers, 
and  the  finest  specimen  of  the  arabesque 
style  of  ardiitectnre  the  world  lias  ever 
witnessed.  It  is  said  he  turned  and  wept 
at  the  shining  prospect  beneath  him  as  he 
wound  along  the  mountain  pass  tliat  con- 
ducts to  the  shore.  The  present  streets 
of  Granada  are  narrow,  crowed,  and  bad- 
ly paved;  but  its  gushing  ftHmtains,  ter- 
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raced  gardens,  shining  domes,  minarets, 
and  steeples,  present  in  the  distance  a  bean- 
tif  ol  scene,  and  proclaim  its  Oriental  origin. 

The  great  cliarm  and  object  of  inters 
is,  of  course,  the  Alhambra,  This  irregu- 
lar mass  of  houses,  towers,  and  fortifica- 
tions—tliis  Acropolis  of  Granada — ^is  situ- 
ated on  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  which 
overloolu  the  city  and  projects  into  the 
plain,  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  by  Abu-Abdallah,  and  was 
most  gorgeously  decorated  by  Tusef  I.  It 
remained  the  residence  of  the  Moorish  sov- 
ereigns for  250  years,  when  its  degradation 
commenced,  after  the  capture  of  the  city. 
Under  the  charge  of  the  monks  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  the  purification  of  **the 
al>ominations  of  the  Moors"  began.  The 
beautiftil  gilding,  the  intricate  stucco,  the 
ornamental  arabesque,  the  whole  gossamer 
fiibric,  was  polluted  with  wiUtotKuA,  and 
became  a  prison  for  convicts  and  thieves. 
For  two  centuries  it  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  keepers,  who  used  the  best  aput- 
ments  for  their  donkeys  and  sheep. 

To  visit  the  Alhambra  it  is  decidedly 
necessary  to  take  a  valet  de  place,  wheth- 
er you  have  a  courier  or  not.  The  fimioiis 
Emanuel  Bensaken  is  still  alive,  has  been 
acting  as  guide  here  £or  forty  years,  and 
is  stored  with  historical  and  local  informa- 
tion ;  and  although  we  do  think  he  lost  our 
g^ide-bo<^  in  which  we  had  many  valua- 
ble notes,  purpotefy,  and  made  a  very  lame 
excuse  on  finding  it  when  the  police  waa 
mentioned,  we  would  advise  his  being  em- 
ployed, none  otiier  lieing  so  -f  alnable ;  for 
how  can  a  man  l>e  expected  to  visit  the 
cock-fight  on  Sunday  mornings  and  the 
bull-fight  Sunday  afternoons  unless  he  pick 
up  some  perquisites?  We  hope  we  were 
mistaken;  but  the  circumstances  were 
very  suspicious,  although  a  recent  traveler 
spMks  of  Ben  in  the  fi>llowing  strain: 
"  Bensaken's  manner  was  highly  cliarao- 
teristic.  He  was  something  between  the 
old  traveled  colonel,  whom  you  meet  at  the 
clubs,  and  a  fisitliful  old  English  game* 
keeper.  His  dress  was  too  seedy  for  the 
colonel;  his  hard,  grave  bearing  too  dig* 
nified  for  the  gamekeeper.  His  fiice  was 
the  old  soldier^,  but  his  legs  were  the  legs 
of  common  life.  This  moment  he  leaned 
forward,  astute  and  sagacious  as  Talley- 
rand, to  propose  some  plan  of  baffling  the 
greed  of  SfMmiah  landlords;  the  next,  ho 
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ran  off  with  all  the  humble  servility  of  the 
edd  man  at  a  hotel,  to  do  our  meanest  de- 
sires— ^hire  us  horses,  or  take  places  for  us 
at.  the  bull-ring.  *  Stunning  old  fellow, 
Ben,'  Spanker  used  to  say,  when  we  found 
him  sitting  at  the  hotel  door,  waiting  our 
return  from  some  expedition,  bis  commis- 
sion well  done,  and  all  we  needed  antici- 
pated. He  called  us  at  preternatural  hours, 
before  the  hotel  waiters  were  up,  checked 
and  pruned  our  bills,  advised  us  on  pur- 
chases, bought  us  cold  chickens  and  mel- 
ons for  our  coach  journeys,  filled  our  wine- 
flasks,  dragged  us  to  diligence  offices  an 
hour  too  soon,  never  forgot  the  salt  in  a 
picnic  parcel,  asked  a  mere  trifle  for  his 
daily  services,  and,  when  we  shook  hands 
with  him  at  parting,  almost  shed  tears. 
*The  fkithful  feudal  old  buffer!*  as  Spank- 
er exclaimed,  watching  him  till  his  old 
white  hat  faded  out  of  sight.  I  would 
have  trusted  &ithful  old  Ben  with  untold 
gold.  Compared  with  guides  in  general— 
half  wolf^  half  parrot,  their  fi&thers  alliga- 
tors and  their  mothers  sharks — ^Ben  was  a 
perfect  Cid,  a  gentleman  from  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  the  tips  of  his  toes.  He  had 
only  one  tongue,  had  Ben ;  and  his  heart 
was  pure  and  transparent  as  if  it  had  been 
one  flawless  crystaL  There  was  no  whin- 
ing cant  about  Ben.  May  no  nettles  grow 
upon  his  grave,  but  roees  of  the  pure  blood! 
Ben  was  a  man  of  knightly  honor,  and  as 
Uke  Don  Quixote  in  face,  and  stature,  and 
bearing,  as  though  he  had  been  his  twin 
brother."  And  still  poor  old  Ben  loU  our 
guide-book.  'We  would  have  given  fifty 
dollars  sooner  than  have  been  compelled 
to  suspect  him,  his  appearance  command- 
ing our  pity,  certainly,  if  nothing  else. 

Be  careful  and  take  a  run  up  to  the  Al- 
hambra  before  breakfiist,  else  you  are  sure 
to  meet  some  egotistical  Englishman  who 
arrived  yesterday,  and  every  traveler 
knows  with  what  supreme  contempt  the 
man  who  arrived  yesterday  condescends 
to  explain  what  he  has  seen,  without  being 
asked,  to  the  man  who  arrived  to-day. 

The  Alhambra  is  reached  by  a  lovely 
sloping  walk,  shaded  on  either  side  by 
splendid  old  English  elms,  the  roots  of 
which  are  washed  by  gurgling  brooks  of 
the  coolest  and  clearest  water,  brought 
down  from  the  perpetual  snow-dad  sk^pes 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  This  snowy  range 
is  a  perpetual  fertilizer,  which  is  commen- 
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surate  with  the  heat,  as  the  warmer  tba 
weather  the  greater  the  melting;  he&oa 
the  productiveness  of  this  garden  of  the 
world.  Bensaken  informed  us  that  the 
nightingales  which  tenant  the  wooded 
slopes  sing  here  both  day  and  night,  keep- 
ing time  with  the  music  of  the  bubhUng 
water.  A  sudden  turn  in  the  avenue  leads 
you  to  the  Gate  of  Justice.  On  the  tower 
above  the  outer  gate  an  open  hand  is  sculp- 
tured, and  above  the  inner  arch  a  key. 
The  Moorish  legend  is  that  these  gates 
would  never  be  opened  to  the  Ghristiaii 
until  the  hand  took  the  key.  Seeing  that 
there  was  some  twenty-five  feet  of  solid 
masonry  between  them,  it  did  not  seem 
very  probable.  Inside  the  arch,  in  a  niche, 
is  a  miraculous  wooden  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin, painted  by  St. Luke!  which  is  shown 
once  a  year,  on  the  2d  of  January. 

Previous  to  entering  the  Alhambra  as- 
cend the  Torre  de  la  Veki,  and  witness,  in 
addition  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  an- 
cient palace,  one  of  the  most  glorious  pano- 
ramic views  the  eye  ever  dwelt  upon.  It 
was  upon  tliis  tower  that  Cardinal  Men- 
doza  first  hoisted  the  Christian  flag,  dy- 
ing, with  a  loud  voice,  **  Granada  is  tak- 
en!" *' Granada  is  taken!*'  Inthuwati^ 
tower  hangs  a  bell,  which  is  sounded  on 
particular  occasions,  one  of  which,  Janusry 
2d,  the  anniversary  of  the  surrender  c^ 
Granada,  is  a  great  fite-day,  when  large 
numbers  of  the  peasantiy  ascend,  the  tow- 
er M  the  purpose  of  striking  the  bdl, 
which  guarantees  to  each  maid  a  good  bos- 
band.  The  louder  the  ring,  the  better  the 
husband. 

After  reading  the  inscription  leoording 
the  fact  of  Mendoza*s  waving  the  flag  oC 
Leon  and  Castile  on  the  night  of  the  sur- 
render, ask  old  Ben  to  point  out  to  yon  the 
Gorge  of  Loja,  where  the  messenger  of  tiie 
repenting  Isabella  reached  Columbus,  re- 
questing his  return.  From  the  same  spot 
liie  sultan's  mules  Immght  tiie  snow  fbr 
his  iced  sherbets.  Nearly  at  your  feet  lies 
the  gate  where  our  Washington  Irving 
tells  us  the  brave  Moorish  Dedns,  seeing 
the  city  was  lost,  sallied  out  to  die  in  the 
Spanish  camp. 

As  3^u  approach  the  entrance  to  the 
Alhambra,  the  unfinished  palace  of  Charles 
y.  seems  to  block  the  way.  It  is  a  com- 
plete square  of  185  feet,  built  of  large  Uodts 
of  variegated  marble.     The  fa^e< 
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split  by  an  earthquake,  which  frightened 
tlie  emperor,  who  stopped  the  worlc.  It 
was  oflFered  to  Wellington  if  he  would  fin- 
ish it ;  but  he  preferred  the  vast  estate  of 
Soto  de  Roma^  comprising  4000  acres,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  which  is  still  in 
possession  of  his  family.  It  lies  about 
eight  miles  from  Granada,  and  produces 
the  present  duke  some  $20,000  per  annum. 
Its  principal  production  is  olive-oil.  In 
the  centre  of  the  palace  is  an  immense  cir- 
cular ^)a/»t>,  96  feet  in  diameter,  with  circu- 
lar colonnades  18  feet  wide.  There  are  32 
Doric  columns  on  the  first  story,  and  32 
Ionic  on  the  second.  The  arena  has  since 
been  used  as  a  bull-ring.  The  pillars  are 
now  much  damaged,  and  it  is  fast  mould- 
ering to  pieces. 

On  arriving  at  the  entrance  to  the  Al- 
hambra,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  twenty 
reals  to  the  custodian ;  after  the  first  visit 
nothing  is  demanded.  The  fee  is  the  same 
for  one  person  or  for  a  party.  Since  the 
visit  of  the  Queen  Isabel  in  1862,  orders 
have  been  given  for  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  palace  to  all  its  pristine  Moorish 
grandeur.  A  gentleman  named  Contre- 
ras  has  charge  of  the  work ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  Alhambra  will  be  ftilly  equal  in 
loveliness  to  what  it  was  in  the  palmy  days 
of  Yusef  I.,  when  the  Arab  poet  described 
it  as  **a  palace  of  transparent  cr^'Stal; 
those  who  look  at  it  imagine  it  to  be  the 
ocean.  My  pillars  were  brought  from 
Eden,  my  gai^en  is  the  garden  of  Para- 
dise ;  of  hewn  jewels  are  my  walls,  and 
my  ceilings  are  dyed  with  the  hues  of  the 
wings  of  angels.  I  was  paved  with  petri- 
fied flowers,  and  those  who  see  me  laugh 
and  sing . . . ."  M.  Contreras  is  now  pro- 
ducing copies,  beautifully  colored  in  the 
original  style,  of  many  of  the  gems  of  the 
Alhambra,  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
other  crowned  heads.  Architects  wishing 
copies  of  any  of  the  diflfbrent  styles  can 
receive  them  by  addressing  M.  Contreras, 
Spain.  The  beantiful  filigree  carving  is 
as  fine  as  needle-work. 

Tou  first  enter  the  patio  called  the  de  la 
ATbercOy  or  "Fish-pond,"  formerly  the 
bathing-place  of  laughing  sultanas.  This 
great  marble  tank  or  bath  is  111  feet  long 
by  24  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  hedges 
of  green  glossy  mjrtles.  Thence  to  the 
mosque,  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
turned  into  a  chapel,  and  Cbaries  Y.  dis- 


figured by  his  alterations.  Near  the  en- 
trance to  the  mosque,  notice  the  exquisite 
niche  in  which  the  Koran  was  kept.  You 
are  next  shown  the  ReposMroom,  where  the 
king  and  queen  reposed  after  coming  from 
the  Imth  -  rooms,  which  are  farther  on : 
these  consist  of  the  Bano  del  Roy  and  El 
Baiio  del  Principe.  The  suite  of  rooms 
above  the  Repose-room  were  altered  for 
the  accommodation  of  Charles  Y .  after  his 
marriage,  and  here  he  spent  his  honeymoon. 
We  now  ascend  the  stairs  to  the  principal 
apartment,  the  ffall  of  the  Embassadort : 
the  walls  are  all  Moorish.  The  saloon  is 
36  feet  square  and  75  high,  running  up  into 
the  Tower  of  Comares.  The  ceiling  was 
formerly  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  but  is 
now  wood,  ornamented  with  red,  blue,  and 
gold,  in  the  stalactite  honey-comb  style. 
The  open  space  for  the  royal  throne  is  op- 
posite the  entrance.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
sat  here  in  state  during  his  recent  visit. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  poetic  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Arabic.  Underneath  this  hall 
were  the  state  prisons,  whence  Ayeshah  let 
down  fioabdil  in  a  basket.  After  passing 
through  the  Sala  de  la  Barca^  we  ascend 
to  the  small  dressing-room  of  the  sultanas. 
The  walls  were  painted  in  arabesque  by 
Charles  Y.,  and  represent  sea-fights,  battle 
of  Lepanto,  and  other  fights.  In  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room  is  a  marble  slab  drilled 
with  holes,  over  which  stood  the  sultanaB 
while  perfumes  came  up  through  the  holes 
as  they  dressed  to  receive  their  royal  lord. 
We  now  visit  the  saloon  of  Los  dos  Her- 
manasy  or  the  Two  Sisters,  so  called  from 
two  immense  slabs  of  marble  which  pave 
the  centre  of  the  floor.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  of  this  room  are  also  most  exqui- 
site. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  argu- 
ment in  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  airy 
fabrics,  and  whence  came  ^e  design.  Thus 
it  happened :  **  The  great  architect,  Ibn 
Aser,  had  roofed  out  the  burning  blue  sky 
and  the  lightning  heat  with  a  plain  bell- 
dome,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans ; 
but  his  soul  was  not  satisfied,  and  he  sat 
cross-legged  on  his  prayer-carpet  between 
the  palm-pillars,  looking  up,  and  praying 
to  Allah  for  more  light  of  divine  wisdom. 
At  that  moment  came  dancing  in,  with 
shell-shaped  castanets,  calabash  guitars, 
Moorish  cymbals,  and  the  nose-flutes  of 
Barbary,  a  band  of  Christian  and  negro 
slaves,  waiting  for  their  fair  mistress  Nour- 
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mahal,  the  light  of  the  world.  Wanton  in 
their  joy,  they  flung  about  their  arms, 
which,  mingling  together  black  and  white, 
looked  like  night  just  when  it  is  changing 
into  day ;  and  they  began  to  pelt  each  oth- 
er with  handfals  of  snow,  which  lay  there 
in  huge  matted  baskets,  brought  that  mom- 
ing  on  mules  from  the  bosom-clefts  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada;  and  the  snow  on  the  black 
faces  fell  as  swan's  down,  but  on  the  fairer 
faces  it  was  as  ice-dew  on  the  early  roses : 
then,  tired  of  this  amusement,  they  began 
to  toss  hundreds  of  snowballs  aloft  up  at 
the  domed  roof,  seeing  which  could  make 
most  snow  adhere  to  the  hollow  globe ;.  and 
when  one  obtained  the  victory,  she  la1:^^ed 
with  a  laugh  that  was  as  a  peal  of  silver 
bells.  Then  came  the  loud  clapping  of  a 
black  eunuch's  hands,  the  signal  that  Nour- 
mahal  needed  their  services  with  perfumes 
and  simps  in  the  bath-room,  and  they  all 
fled  like  a  herd  of  fawns  when  a  wolf 
breaks  from  the  oleander  bushes.  Then 
the  architect,  looking  up  smilingly  at  the 
clotted  snow,  hanging  in  bosses  and  tufts, 
cells  and  pendants,  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
thanked  Allah  for  so  graciously  answering 
his  prayer."  This  roof  (you  will  find  the 
stor}'  in  the  '^Arabian  Nights,"  or  some 
where  else)  was  fashioned  from  the  melt- 
ing roof  of  a  snow-drift — it  suggests  deli- 
cious coolness — and  the  soft  fitted  hollows 
of  half-thawed  snow,  "  flung  up  to  the  roof 
by  playful  hands,  and  modeled  ere  it  fell." 
Opposite  the  Los  dos  Hermanas  is  the  Sola 
de  los  Ahencerrages,  very  much  in  the  same 
style  as  the  last.  Notice  the  dingy  stains 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fountain :  it  is  said 
they  are  the  blood-marks  of  the  Abencer- 
rages  murdered  in  the  Court  of  the  Lions 
by  Boabdil. 

All  the  best  apartments,  such  as  the  last 
two  mentioned,  open  into  the  Court  of  the 
Lions — a  large  pcUioy  with  128  pillars  of 
white  marble  of  airy  lightnesd.  In  the 
centre  is  an  alabaster  fountain,  resting  on 
the  backs  of  twelve  lions.  The  marble 
floor  is  cut  into  chaimels  for  running  wa- 
ter. Around  the  fountain  are  numerous 
inscriptions  in  tlie  Arabic,  which,  transla^ 
ted,  signifies  "  Blessed  be  He  who  gave  the 
Imam  Mohammed  a  mansion  which  in 
beauty  exceeds  all  other  mansions;  and 
if  not  so,  here  is  a  garden  containing  won- 
ders of  art,  the  like  of  which  God  forbids 

should  elsewhere  be  found.     Look  at  this 
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solid  mass  of  pearl,  glistening  all  roond 
and  spreading  through  the  ur  its  showers 
of  prismatic  bubbles,  which  fall  within  a 
circle  of  silvery  froth,  and  flow  amid  otii^ 
er  jewels,  surpassing  every  thing  in  beao- 
ty,  nay,  exceeding  the  marble  itself  in 
whiteness  and  transparency:  to  look  at 
the  basin,  one  would  imagine  it  to  be  a 
mass  of  solid  ice,  and  the  water  to  melt 
from  it ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
of  the  two  is  really  flowing,"  etc^  etc 

The  apartments  formerly  occupied  by 
Washington  Irving  are  now  being  regtor<!d 
in  a  handsome  manner.  The  gardens  which 
surround  the  Alhambra  are  filled  with  or- 
ange, lemon,  pomegranate,  and  myrtle 
trees. 

A  deep  ravine  divides  the  hill  of  the  Al' 
hambra  fh>m  that  of  Genoratife,  which  is 
second  only  to  the  Alhambra  in  interest, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  is  in  a  decidedly 
better  state  of  repair.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Count  Palavachini  of  Genoa,  who  has  nev- 
er visited  this  lovely  estate.  Notice  the 
genealogical  tree  of  the  Grimaldi  or  Pala- 
vachini family,  which  £unily  is  d^Kxnded 
from  both  Moorish  and  Christian  princes. 
The  founder  of  this  house  was  a  Moorish 
prince,  Cidi  Aya,  who  tamed  Christian, 
and  assisted  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  tlie 
conquest  of  Granada.  This  was  the  Pal- 
ace of  Pleasure  in  the  days  of  the  Moorish 
kings,  and  the  favorite  residence  of  the 
loveliest  queen  of  Granada. 

Notice  the  cypresses  in  the  garden,  sud 
to  be  the  trjrsting-place  of  the  fhul  Zoraya, 
where,  it  is  said,  she  stepped  aside  from 
the  path  of  honor  to  this  bed  of  roses ;  also 
the  old  myrtle  root,  and  the  pepper-tree  aent 
from  Genoa.  Very  beautiful  views  of  the 
Alhambra  may  be  purchased  at  Dubois's, 
26  Bue  de  Gomeres,  and  at  20^p«r  ceaL  dw- 
cotmt  if  unaccompanied  hy  a  ffuide  ! 

On  your  way  to  the  Cathedral  visit  the 
Fish-market,  iJso  the  Grate  of  the  Daggers, 
and  Gate  of  the  Spoons.  Then  visit  the 
gold-washings  in  the  Darro,  where  it  joins 
the  Xenil,  where,  on  St.  John^s  Eve,  the 
ladies  of  Granada  wash  their  faces,  that 
they  may  have  good  complexions  for  the 
rest  of  tlie  year. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  gloomy  and  massive 
building.  It  was  commenced  in  March, 
1529 ;  is  425  feet  long  by  250  broad.  The 
interior  is  whitewashed,  and  bedecked  in  an 
excessively  gaud^'  mannef .     The  dom^  is 
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170  feet  in  height^  and  is  panted  in  white 
and  gold ;  figures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella are  kneeling  at  the  altar.  Here  also 
are  the  heads  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
different  pictures  of  the  Virgin  by  Alonzo 
Cano,  viz.,  *^  Annunciation,"  **  Concep- 
tion," **Nativity,"  "Presentation,"  "Vis- 
itation, "  "  Purification, "  and  "Ascension." 
The  Chapel  of  the  Kings  is  the  gem  of  the 
Cathedral,  although  independent  of  it,  hav- 
ing its  separate  chaplains  :  it  is  adorned 
with  shields  and  orders  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns.  Ferdinand  and  Isat»eUa,  and 
their  daughter  Joana,  with  her  husband, 
Philip  of  Burgundy,  are  buried  under- 
neath the  chapel ;  their  magnificent  mon- 
uments, which  are  of  delicate  alabaster, 
are  most  superbly  sculptured — ^in  fact,  they 
are  the  "  lion"  of  the  Cathedral.  For  a 
description  of  these  two  characters,  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  the  best  and  wisest  sov- 
ereigns that  ever  ruled  in  Spain,  consult 
our  Prescott's  admirable  histcury. 

In  the  Sacritty  are  numerous  relics, 
among  which  are  the  royal  standards  and 
the  sword  of  the  king  which  were  used  at 
the  conquest;  also  the  Missal  of  Isabella. 
In  the  Sagrario,  or  original  mosque,  which 
is  connected  with  this  chapel  by  a  dark 
passage,  may  be  seen  the  portrait  of  the 
Spanish  knight,  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar, 
who,  during  the  siege,  rode  into  the  city, 
and  stuck  a  taper  with  the  "Ave  Maria*' 
into  the  door  of  the  mosque.  The  highest 
honors  were  awarded  to  him  for  this  act 
of  daring,  crowned  by  a  last  resting-place 
among  the  bones  of  royalty. 

The  Ccurtkuncm  Cafwent^  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  is  well  worth  a  visit.  It 
formerly  possessed  some  paintings  by  Mn- 
rillo,  but  they  have  all  disappeared.  The 
marble-work  of  some  of  the  apartments  is 
most  exquisite. 

The  ladies  of  Granada  are  handsome,  el- 
egant, but,  like  the  rest  of  the  Andalucians, 
fond  of  flirting,  theatres,  masqued  balls,  and 
other  amusements. 

If  you  have  time,  by  all  means  make 
the  ascent  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  ;  the  scen- 
ery b  most  glorious. 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  take  the  long 
diligence  ride  to  Santa  Cruz,  may  return 
to  Malaga  and  take  the  weekly  steamer  to 
Alicante.  We  would  advise  the  diligence 
by  all  means,  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
in  Alicante,  and  the  steamers  from  Malaga 


do  not  touch  at  Valencia,  to  which  place 
you  can  go  by  rail  direct  from  Mexgibar. 

The  fare  in  the  diligence  interior  from 
Granada  to  Menjibar  is  185  reals.  Time 
by  rail  from  Menjibar  to  Valencia,  18  hours ; 
fare,  230  reals.  The  distance  from  Alcazar, 
where  yon  change  cars,  to  Alicante,  is  187 
miles ;  time,  10  hours ;  fare,  126  reals,  first 
class.  The  buffet  at  Alcazar  is  well  kept, 
and  a  very  good  dinner  can  be  obtained. 

Mariano  Bamos,  a  courier  who  under- 
stands the  oountiy  thoroughly,  and  speaks 
fluent  English,  we  can  knowingly  recom- 
mend to  our  countrymen.  By  addressing 
him  at  the  Washington  Irving  Hotel,  Gran- 
ada, he  will  meet  them  either  at  Bayonne, 
Paris,  or  Madrid. 

AJi&Mie,  a  commercial  town  of  27,000 
inhabitants,  is  defended  by  a  castle  sitn*. 
ated  on  a  rock  about  400  feet  high.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  Hotels 
are  El  Vapor  and  Fonda  ds  Bostio.  There 
is  nothidg  in  the  town  worth  stopping  to 
see  (if  we  except  the  private  gallery  of  the 
Marquis  d'Algorfa,  which  contains  1000 
very  good  piotores).  The  leading  exports 
are  wine,  figs,  and  olives.  As  we  think 
Alicante  no  more  worth  visiting  than  Jer- 
sey City,  the  traveler  had  better  strike  off 
at  Almanaa  and  take  the  route  to  Vakncia^ 
a  veiy  lovely  city,  where  several  days  can 
be  most  agreeably  ^>ent. 

Valencia  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalaviar  Biver.  Its  pop- 
ulation, including  its  suburbs,  by  which  it 
is  connected  by  five  bridgee^  amounts  to 
145,000.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia,  which  b  one  of  the  grand  di- 
visions of  Spain.  The  city  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  is  inclosed  by  massive  walls 
with  towers.  It  is  entered  by  eight  gates. 
The  houses  are  generally  lof^  and  gloomy 
in  aspect,  but  many  of  the  public  buildings 
are  yery  fine.  The  principal  hotel  is  the 
Fonda  del  Cid ;  the  table  d'hote  of  this 
house  is  most  excellent.  Valencia  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  velvet  and  silk  manu- 
factures, and  one  of  the  most  industrious 
cities  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  province  is  the  smallest  in  Spain. 
The  Moors  believed  that  heaven  was  sus- 
pended over  this  portion  of  Spain,  and  im- 
agined that  a  portion  of  it  had  originally 
dropped  here  and  formed  Paradise.  The 
climate  of  Valencia  is  considered  far  snp^ 
rior  to  that  of  Italy  for  consumptive  in- 
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Taltda.  The  principal  promenade  in  the 
city  is  the  Glorieia,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  any  town  in  Spain :  it 
is  adorned  with  numerous  statues  and 
fountains. 

Valencia  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  the 
Cid,  Ruiz  de  Diaz  de  Bivar,  about  the  close 
of  the  11th  century :  his  widow,  Ximene, 
sustained  a  siege  successfully  which  was 
brought  against  it  by  the  Moors  (^Cordo- 
va, but  it  was  eventually  captured  by  them 
five  years  later,  and  held  for  187  years, 
until  conquered  by  James  I.  of  Angon. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1812. 

Grao  is  the  port  or  harbor  of  Valencia, 
distance  two  miles.  It  is  connected  with 
the  city  by  a  broad  avenue,  planted  with 
trees,  which  forms  a  favorite  promenade. 

The  Mtuewn,  which  is  in  the  old  convent 
of  Del  Carmen,  contains  a  number  of  very 
indifferent  paintings :  the  principal  are  by 
the  Raphael  of  the  Spanish  school,  Vicente 
Joanes ;  his  best  picture,  however ,*is  in  the 
Church  of  San  Jnanj  it  was  painted  under 
the  following  circumstances :  The  Virgin 
Mary,  having  i^peaxed  to  Martin  de  Alva- 
ro,  a  fkmous  Jesuit,  and  requested  him  to 
have  her  painted  just  as  she  appeared, 
Alvaro  described  her  minutely  to  Joanes, 
wlio  made  several  attempts,  but  invariably 
flEuled.  He  was  then  induced  to  join  the 
Church,  which  he  did,  confessing  and  going 
through  a  protracted  system  of  religious 
exercise,  after  which  time  he  tried  again, 
and  succeeded  to  a  miracle.  When  the 
picture  was  finished,  the  Virgin  descended 
to  examine  it,  and  pronounced  it  perfect. 
There  are  also  some  paintings  by  this  mas- 
ter in  the  Chtrch  of  San  Nicolas^  which 
was  formely  a  Moorish  mosque.  The  ban- 
ner of  Christ  was  first  hoisted  at  the  Paerta 
del  Cidj  by  which  the  conqueror  entered. 
This  gateway  is  now  inclosed  in  the  temple. 

St.  Vincent  is  the  patron  saint  of  Va^ 
lencU,  "the  St.  Paul  of  Spam.»»  The 
miracles  which  he  performed  in  Valencia 
are  most  wonderful,  and  are  implicitly  be- 
lieved by  the  natives.  He  came  into  the 
world  under  peculiar  circumstances;  in 
fact,  before  he  came  he  was  continually 
barking  in  his  mother's  womb.  His  moth- 
er having  consulted  the  bishop  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  assured  her  she  would  bring  forth 
a  "mastiff  who  would  hunt  the  wolves  of 
heresy  to  hell,"  and  she  did,  as  he  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  savage  bloodhounds 
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of  the  Inquisition,  a  leader  of  the  Domin- 
ican persecutors,  converting  the  populace 
to  his  doctrine  of  exterminating  the  Jews 
by  pandering  to  the  passions,  tho  cruelty, 
and  avarice  of  the  multitude.  He  per- 
formed the  most  miraculous  cures.  It  is 
alleged  he  never  changed  his  one  woolen 
g^arment,  never  wore  linen,  nor  washed 
himself.  It  is  said  he  died  a  virgin,  al- 
wa3rs  kicking  the  devil  out  of  his  cell  when- 
ever he  entered  in  the  shape  of  a  woman ; 
the  Virgin  being  the  only  feminine  who 
ever  visited  him  in  his  cell,  she  doing  so 
continually.  On  his  death-bed,  the  Savior, 
and  St.  Dominic,  and  Francb  came  to  ad- 
minister spiritual  aid  to  him. 

Neariy  all  the  churches  in  Valencia  have 
miraculous  images,  or  something  miracu- 
lous about  them ;  and,  taking  into  consid- 
eration that  this  is  the  19th  century,  it  is 
miraculous  the  number  of  believers  tliere 
are.  -  There  are  more  people  to-day  in  Va- 
lencia, in  proportion  to  the  populatkm,  who 
believe  that  the  miraculous  image  of  El 
Cristode  Be3mit,  in  the  church  of  San  Sal- 
vador, which  floated  fh>m  Syria  to  Spain, 
and  up  the  river  to  Valencia,  and  which 
daUy  converts  Jews  by  the  blood  and  wa- 
ter which  issues  fhmi  its  wounds,  than 
tliere  is  in  New  York  that  Moses  divided 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  Elijah  as- 
cended to  heaven  in  a  whirlwind. 

The  Cathedral  is  the  principal  rdig^na 
edifice.  Its  dome  had  better  be  ascended 
first  after  your  arrival.  The  view  is  a 
most  glorious  one.  To  tMs  tower,  which 
is  160  fiset  high,  the  Cid  took  his  wife  and 
daughters  after  he  had  captured  the  city, 
in  1096,  to  show  them  the  glories  of  Ids 
conquest.  The  peculiarity  of  this  edifice 
is  the  numerous  changes  it  has  undergone 
since  its  first  dedication  to  religion.  It 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple 
dedicated  to  Diana.  The  Goths  conse- 
crated it  to  the  Savior ;  the  Arabs  to  Mo- 
hammed. When  the  Cid  conquered  Va- 
lencia he  placed  it  under  the  protection  of 
St  Peter ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Virghi.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  three  naves,  supported  by  twenty-five 
Corinthian  columns. 

The  Capilla  Mayor^  which  is  richly  dee- 
orated  with  marbles,  jasper,  and  other  val- 
uable stones,  contains  a  precious  image  of 
the  Virgin.  Notice  on  the  two  shutters 
which  inclose  the  altar-piece  six  paintingai, 
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r^resenting  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
They  were  executed  by  Paolo  Areggio 
and  Francesco  Ne^)olitiYO,  pnpib  of  Le- 
onardo da  Yinci.  In  the  chapels  of  San 
Sebastian  and  San  Lids  observe  the  tombs 
of  Diego  de  Covarmbias  and  his  wife,  as 
also  that  of  the  Archbishop  Don  Martin 
Perez.  In  the  chapel  of  San  Pedro  notice 
the  fine  pictare  of  the  Savior,  by  Joanes, 
and  St.  Peter  receiving  the  keys  from  Je- 
sus, by  Palomino. 

Visit  the  Sola  Capitular,  and  examhM 
the  portraits  of  all  the  archbishops  of  Ya^ 
lencia ;  also  the  crucifix  by  Alonao  Cano. 
The  chain  which  hangs  on  the  wall  is  a 
trophy  taken  from  the  harbor  of  Marseilles 
by  the  forces  of  Alfonso  Y.  of  Aragon. 

The  Relicario  is  rich  in  its  quantities  of 
relics  and  objects  of  ecclesiastical  value. 
Notice  the  immense  tooth  said  to  be  one 
ofStChristobal's. 

The  convents  of  Yalencia  are  very  nu- 
merous (27  in  number),  and  many  of  them 
will  well  repay  a  visit. 

The  public  library  contains  45,000  vol- 
umes, and  thatin  the  archbishop's  10,000 ; 
both  are  very  valuable,  and  embrace  in 
the  collections  a  remarkable  number  of 
Bibles. 

Yalencia  possesses  a  theatre,  hippo- 
drome, and  casino.  The  Botanical  Got' 
den  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain.  The 
Jardin  de  la  Heine  is  also  very  fine. 

The  educational  establishments  of  Ya- 
lencia are  numerous.  The  principal  are 
Seminario  ConcHiaTj  the  Cdlegio  real  de  San 
Pabloj  and  the  Coleffio  del  Corpiu  Ckrietij 
founded  by  Juan  de  Riberia,  archbishop 
-  of  Yalencia.  Once  a  week  a  most  curious 
melodramatic  performance  takes  place  in 
the  chapel  of  the  last  mentioned^  while 
the  priests  are  chanting  the  Mimsreire^  rep- 
resenting the  Crucifixion.  It  commences 
by  the  gradual  disappearance,  by  secret 
machinery,  of  a  Lord's  Supper  which 
hangs  over  the  high  altar.  'As  the  chant 
proceeds,  four  difi^erent  veils  appear  in  suc- 
cession ;  first  lilac,  then  gmy,  then  black, 
then  comes  the  last,  and,  as  the  final  verse 
of  the  impresmve  Mi$erere  commences,  tiiis 
last  is  rant  asunder,  and  the  Savior  ap- 
pears suspended  to  the  cross  in  the  dying 
agony. 

The  Fdbrica  de  Tabaooe  employs  some 
4000  girls,  and  ^11  well  repay  a  visit 

The  railway  is  in  progress  direct  to  Bar- 


celona, and  probably  will  soon  be  finbhed. 
In  the  mean  time  the  diligence  may  be 
used,  or  a  local  line  of  steamers.  The 
French  line,  which  stops  at  Yalencia,  does 
not  touch  at  Barcelona.  Those  who  are 
in  a  hurry  to  return  to  Paris  had  better 
take  the  weekly  line  of  Messageries  Impe- 
riale  steamers  to  Marseilles,  thence  to 
Paris. 

The  diligence  passes  through  the  very 
ancient  town  ffi  Tarragonoy  founded  by 
the  Sdpios.  It  was  the  Roman  capital  for 
a  large  portion  of  Spain,  and  contains  nu- 
merous Boman  remafais.  The  Qoths  also 
made  it  their  capital,  but  under  the  Modish 
dynasties  it  declined  in  importance.  It 
was  captured  by  the  English  in  1705,  but 
they  abandoned  it  for  Gibraltar.  It  was 
sacked  by  the  French  under  Suchet,  and 
it  is  said  the  horrors  of  the  sack  surpass 
any  thing  on  record.  The  palace  of  Au- 
gustus is  now  used  as  a  prison.  This  city, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  contained 
1,000,000  inhabitants,  now  contains  14,000. 
It  is  said  that  Pontius  Pilate  was  bom  here. 

Barcelona. — ^This  important  city  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  founded  200  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  has  invariably 
been  a  place  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance. It  contahied  in  1861 180,000  inhab* 
itants.  It  received  its  name  ft-om  Amilcar 
Barca,  father  of  Hannibal.  The  principal 
hotel  is  the  Fonda  de  laa  Cuatro  Naeiones, 
situated  on  the  Rambla ;  capital  table  and 
good  service. 

The  city  is  protected  by  the  strong  fort 
of  Monjoui,  which  stands  a  short  distance 
to  the  southward,  uid  commands  rather 
than  defends  the  town.  *  It  is  likewise  sur- 
rounded by  fortifications,  and  possesses  a 
citadel.  After  the  reign  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Goths,  it  was  sul^ugated  by  the 
Moors  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
ftom  whom  it  was  retaken  by  the  Cata- 
lonians,  aided  by  Charlemagne.  It  re- 
mained in  their  hands  up  to  the  12th  cen* 
tury,  when  it  was  added  by  marriage  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon.  It  was  besieged  by 
Philip  I.,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
smrend^ed  in  1714.  The  city  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Rambla,  a  most  beau- 
tiful street,  the  principal  promenade  of 
the  citizens.  There  is  also  a  splendid  walk 
and  drive,  called  the  Muralla  de  Tierra 
and  tb^  Muralla  del  Mar,  on  the  ram* 

parts. 
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There  are  few  public  bmldingB  in  Bar- 
oelona  worthy  of  notice,  it  being  prindpal- 
I7  a  manofacturing  city,  and  the  most  com- 
mercial in  Spain.  The  principal  is  the 
Cathedral,  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure 
with  two  towers.  The  prospect  from  the 
top  is  most  charming,  and  should  be  visited 
immediately  on  your  arrival.  The  painted 
gloss  windows  are  finely  executed.  The 
patron  saint  of  the  city,  Santa  Eulalia,  is 
buried  in  the  chapel  below  the  high  altar. 
She  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  early  part 
of  the  4th  century;  her  body  was  recognized 
500  years  after  by  its  sweet  perfume.  The 
Bishop  Trod<y3mo,  who  discovered  it,  at- 
tended by  numerous  magnates  of  the  land, 
officiated  at  the  buriaL  It  is  said  her  soul 
ascended  into  heaven  in  the  visible  form 
of  a  dove.  The  Order  of  Montesa  wis  in- 
stituted here,  and  in  1519  Charles  Y.  cele- 
brated the  installation  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  in  this  cathedraL 

The  next  in  importance  to  the  Cathedral 
is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Mar^  a 
fine  Gothic  edifice.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  three  naves,  uid  the  choir  b  behind 
the  high  altar,  a  most  unusual  thing  in 
Spain.  The  painted  glass  "windows  are 
very  fine.  There  are  a  few  good  paint- 
ings. 

The  CoUgiaia  de  Santa  Ana  is  also  very 
fine.  Notice  its  fine  cloister,  and  the  tomb 
of  Don  Miguel  Bohera,  who  commanded 
the  forces  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  whom 
Charles  Y.  named  commander  of  the  Span- 
ish galleys.  The  church  San  Justo  and 
San  Pastor  was  the  first  Christian  church 
in  Barcelona :  it  contained  for  three  cen- 
turies the  miraculous  image  of  the  Yirgln 
Mary  now  at  Montserrat. 

Santa  Maria  de  lot  Reyee  is  finished  in 
all  the  elegance  and  richness  of  the  Gothic 
style.  Its  high  altar  and  organs  are  very 
fine.  Yillodomat,  Barcelona's  greatest 
painter,  is  buried  in  the  chapel  of  San  Mi- 
guel. His  works  are  seldom  seen  out  of 
Barcelona;  but  they  are  very  fine,  and 
much  prized  by  connoisseurs. 

The  Real  Paiado,  the  former  residepoe 
ef  the  Goth  kings ;  after  that  it  was  inhab- 
ited by  the  Counts  of  Barcelona  and  the 
Kings  of  Aragon ;  then  it  became  the  seat 
of  the  Inquisition ;  then  the  residence  of 
the  viceroys,  and  the  convent  of  Santa 
Clara.  The  greater  portion  of  the  orudnal 
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building  hai  been  destroyed;  the  preaeat 
was  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of 
Isabel  II.  when  she  visited  Barceloiia  in 
1844.  The  iBouTK  and  the  i>oiMiiie  are  both 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  palace. 

The  Teatro  del  Liceo,  situated  on  the 
Bambla,  is  beyond  doubt  the  largest  and 
finest  theatre  in  Europe.  It  is  capable  of 
holding,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  com- 
fort, 4000  spectators,  which  can  enter  and 
retire  in  ten  minutes.  It  was  constmcfeed 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Comveni  de  TViis- 
iJknrte  in  1845.  The  architect  took  fiir  his 
model  for  the  interior  La  Scala,  at  MHan, 
which  it  much  resembles,  but  is  mwch  lar- 
ger. There  are  four  tiers  of  boxes,  168  in 
number,  uid  1400  elegant  tiattee,  or  chairs, 
in  the  parquette,  of  the  most  luxurious  de- 
scription; e^B^y  elegance,  and  comfort 
reign  supreme.  The  stage  is  70  fi^et  wide 
by  65  high.  The  large  chandelier  in  the 
centre  is  of  bronxe,  gilded,  15  feet  in  diam- 
eter; has  1100  gas  bomers.  Thef^assis 
Bohemian  crjrstaL  It  was  constructed  in 
Belgium.  The  staircases  and  vestiboles 
are  most  magnificently  finished,  the  floen 
being  paved  with  white  marble.  The 
splendid  terrace  is  covered  with  flowers  to 
the  summit  of  the  edifice  for  the  sumowr 
soirees.  The  foyer  and  smoking  saloons 
are  very  fine.  The  pieces  are  put  upon 
the  stage  in  the  very  best  manner.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  PloMade  Toroe,  there  is  a  vcfj 
elegant  little  theatre  situated  in  the  street 
Fernando  YII.,  called  Teatro  Nueto  de  Co- 
puckinoe. 

The  JomUaifis  of  Barcelona  are  very  nu- 
merous, over  fifty  in  number ;  tome  of  the 
monumental  ones  are  veiy  beautify  The 
principal  are,  first,  the  fountain  of  the  pal- 
ace. It  is  constructed  of  Carraim  marble 
and  is  an  allegorical  representatioo  <tf  the 
provinces  of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Girona, 
and  Lerida.  On  its  principal  Ace  are  en- 
graved the  arms  of  Bema^o  de  Guiroa, 
Marquis  of  Campo  Sagrado,  fiimiedy  Gap- 
tain  General,  under  whom  the  aqaedoct 
of  Moncada  was  constructed.  The  iiMint- 
ain  monument  erected  to  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  in  the  Plaaa  BeaL  It  is  con* 
structed  of  marble  and  jasper,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Ferdinand  and  IsabiBlla.  Its  fMV 
faces  are  decorated  with  bas-reliefs,  one  of 
which  represents  Columbus  befbte  their 
Catholic  Majesties  at  Barcelona,  and  aik> 
other  Boabdil  delivering  the  k^rs  of  GTsn- 
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ada.  On  the  suramH  U  placed  the  statue 
of  Ferdinand.  The  iRonoment  is  soiround- 
ed  with  orange-trees. 

Barcelona  haa  two  Bubarb»— Barcelone- 
ta  and  Gracia.  The  first  contains  some 
12,000  Inhabitants,  principally  sailors  and 
laborers.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands 
the  church  of  San  Mignel.  The  second  is 
the  more  aristocratic  Its  position  is  very 
picturesque,  and  its  climate  excellent.  The 
whole  country  surrounding  the  city  is  very 
beautiful,  and  finely  cultivated. 

The  railway  Arom  Barcelona  direct  to 
Paris  is  finished  as  fSar  as  Gorona.  Time, 
4  hours ;  and  from  Perpignan,  on  the 
French  side. 

Ftom  Barcelona  to  Santffotta,  225  miles ; 
tone,  12  hours ;  fare  146  reals. 

The  excursion  to  MorUterrai  should  not 
1)0  missed,  on  your  way  to  Saragossa,  or 
before  leaving  Barcelona.  Perhaps  two 
days  had  better  be  taken,  and  return  to 
the  city.  The  first  day  devoted  to  seeing 
the  church,  the  sacristy,  the  chamber  of 
the  Virgin,  the  treasures,  the  monastery, 
and  the  vicinity.  The  second  day  to  see- 
ing the  Grotto  of  the  Virgin,  the  Grotto  of 
Fray  Juan  Gnarin,  the  Devil's  Grotto,  and 
the  hermitages.  60,000  visitors  malce  this 
(Mlgriraage  yearly.' 

The  better  way  would  be  to  take  a  valet 
de  place  (if  you  have  no  courier)  firom  Bar- 
celona, and  go  by  the  way  of  Martorell  by 
rail  in  one  hour;  thence  to  Collbato  by 
voiture  in  two  hours;  then  by  horse  to 
the  Mount  in  two  hoturs  more ;  returning 
by  Monistrol,  by  horse  or  donkey,  in  two 
hours,  half-hour  omnibus  to  the  station, 
and  two  hours  to  Barcelona  by  rail.  The 
roads  are  very  fair;  they  always  were 
good  in  Spain  when  leading  to  palaces, 
convents,  or  monasteries.  This  monas- 
tery's pretensions  are  founded  on  the  pos- 
session of  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  carved 
by  St  Luke,  who  it  is  alleged  was  a  sculp- 
tor. It  was  brought  here  by  St.Peter  him- 
self. During  the  Hoorisb  invasion  tho  im- 
age was  hid  away  in  a  cave  in  the  mount- 
ain. One  hundred  and  sixty  years  later 
some  shepherds  were  surprised  by  the  aoond 
of  heavenly  music  in  the  neighborhood, 
and,  guided  by  some  holy  fire  and  a  deli- 
cious perftune.  Bishop  Gondemar,  whom 
they  had  summoned,  proceeded  to  the  cave, 
and  there  found  the  image.  The  bishop 
took  it  in  his  anns  for  the  purpose  of  con- 


veying it  to  Blanresa^  but,  on  arriving  at  a 
certain  point  of  the  mountain,  an  invisible 
force  arrested  him ;  so  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion tliat  the.  image  wished  to  remain 
there,  and  a  temple  was  built  over  it.  A 
nunnery  was  then  founded,  and  here  the 
image  performed  all  sorts  of  miracles,  an4 
accepted  all  manner  of  gifts:  diamonds, 
dresses,  laces,  money — every  thing  most 
pleasing  to  a  woman  was  readily  accept- 
ed. 'Tis  said  her  face  shone  with  such 
glory  the  eye  could  hardly  look  upon  it 
without  being  dazzled.  Even  the  monk 
whose  duty  it  was  to  robe  her  in  her  purple 
and  fine  linen  was  obliged  to  turn  his  head 
ftfom  that  heavenly  face.  Among  the 
numerous  miracles  she  performed  was  res- 
cuing a  poor  man  from  Pu^^atory,  where 
he  had  been  roasting  for  15  years,  until  he 
resembled  a  perfect  cinder  of  a  man.  Her 
great  forte  was  curing  persona  possessed  by 
devils. 

Tlie  legend,  upon  which  many  Spanish 
historians  have  written  volumes,  and  which 
attaches  so  much  interest  to  the  monas- 
tery, is  this:  About  the  beginning  of  the 
10th  century  the  devil  became  jealous  of 
the  great  sanctity  of  the  hermit  Juan  Gua- 
rin,  who  had  chuge  of  the  Virgin's  Cave, 
and  who  had  always  lived  a  righteous  and 
virgin  life,  and  was  now  nearly  100  years 
of  age ;  so,  taking  the  form  of  a  pious  her- 
mit, he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  cave  near  tlmt 
occupied  by  Guarin,  and  the  two  holy  men 
soon  became  very  intimate.  Vifredo  le 
Velu  was  now  C<mnt  of  Barcelona,  and  he 
had  a  most  lovely  daughter  named  Requil- 
da,  who  had  suddenly  become  possessed  of 
a  devil — a  good  many  fathers  who  are  not 
counts  have  the  same.  In  one  of  her  par- 
oxysms, she  being  prompted  by  the  devil, 
declared  that  only  Juan  Guarin  could  dis- 
possess her.  The  count  immediately  con- 
•ducted  her  to  the  monk's  grotto,  and  in- 
sisted on  leaving  her  under  his  care  for 
some  days;  the  holy  man  remonstrated, 
but  in  vain.  Requilda  was  very  lovely, 
and,  akhongh  the  hermit  was  very  old,  he 
hesUcUed^  and  wat  lott.  To  hide  the  crime 
of  violation  he  added  that  of  murder,  and 
fled  to  Borne,  not  only  to  escape  the  just 
vengeance  of  the  count,  but  to  implore  the 
pardon  of  the  Pope,  who  sentenced  him 
never  to  raise  his  eyes  toward  the  heaven 
he  had  so  grievously  offended  until  God  had 
pardoned  him,  and  to  return  to  his  native 
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moantoine  as  a  brnte  beast,  on  all  fours. 
He  soon  became  entirely  covered  with 
hair,  and  roamed  the  country  as  an  orang- 
outang, subsisting  on  grass  and  herbs. 
Some  years  later  Connt  Vifredo  came  to 
hunt  the  wild  boar  near  Montserrat,  and, 
meeting  Gnarin,  took  him  fbr  a  savage  an- 
imal of  a  singular  species,  captured  him, 
and  conveyed  him  to  Barcelona,  where, 
secured  by  a  chain,  he  was  visited  by  all 
the  country  round.  One  day,  during  a 
festival  which  the  count  was  holding  in 
his  palace,  some  of  his  Mends  wished  to 
have  the  beast  introduced ;  on  his  arrival 
the  infant  son  of  the  count,  but  five  months 
old,  became  suddenly  agitated  in  his  nurse*8 
arms,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Bise, 
Juan  Guarin!  God  has  pardoned  thee." 
The  surprise  and  consternation  of  the  be- 
holders was  augmented  when  the  beast, 
first  rising  to  his  feet,  then  falling  upon 
his  knees,  related  his  eventful  history, 
and  implored  the  pardon  of  the  count, 
who  oould  not  refuse  what  the  Almighty 
had  granted.  He  conducted  the  count  to 
the  cave,  where  his  daughter  appeared 
alive,  with  a  smiill  red  necklace  round  her 
neck — where  her  throat  had  been  cut  The 
hermit  was  then  restored  to  his  saintship. 
Some  Spanish  writers  of  the  times  contend 
that  Requilda's  virginity  was  restored ;  if 
00,  it  is  the  only  case  on  record.  Some 
say  Juan  was  innocent;  that  it  was  the 
devil  in  his  image ;  and  that  Requilda  was 
also  pure,  the  image  of  the  Virgin  having 
formed  a  cloud  into  the  imaginary  maiden ! 
Vifredo  constructed  a  monastery  aroond 
the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin ;  and  here,  in- 
stalling the  nuns  from  the  convent  of  Bar- 
celona, placed  his  daughter  over  them  as 
abbess,  and  Gu&rin  as  major-domo. 

During  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
Montserrat  became  very  celebrated,  one 
of  the  popes  having  visited  it,  conferring 
numerous  dignities  and  prerogatives.  It 
was  endowed  with  large  amounts  of  money 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Charles  V. 
Philip  II.  donated  29,000  ducats  to  exe- 
cute the  high  altar.  Numerous  other  sov- 
ereigns have  made  the  pilgrimage,  bestow- 
ing large  amounts  on  the  Virgin  in  crowns, 
robes,  etc.  Two  of  her  crowns  are  very 
valuable ;  one  of  them  contains  1124  dia- 
monds, 18,000  pearls,  88  emeralds,  in  addi- 
tion to  numerous  sapphires  and  other  pre- 
cious stones.  Isabel  II.,  her  husband,  and 
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the  Princess  of  Asturlas  visited  tiie  Moant 
in  1867,  and  made  some  rich  presents.  Tbe 
crowns  presented  by  the  city  of  Barceloiim 
and  by  an  American  citizen  contain  false 
Jewels,  and  are  made  of  gilded  gold. 

CerverOf  a  small  town  of  4600  inhabit- 
ants, contains  nothing  of  importance. 

Lerida  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  Spain,  accounted  as  the  key  of  Axagoa 
and  Catalonia.     It  stands  on  the  borders 
of  the  two  provinces,  near  the  bank  of  the 
River  Seg^,  which  joins  the  Ebro.     Leri- 
da contains  about  18,000  inhabitants.     It 
is  chiefly  known  in  history  tnm  its  ooo- 
nection  with  the  Romans.    Here  Scipio 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Carthagxo- 
ians ;  and,  160  years  later,  the  memorable 
battle  between  the  forces  of  Pompey  and 
Jolius  Cesar  was  fooght.     It  has  sustain- 
ed numerous  sieges.     On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
fine  bridge,  situated  on  a  hill,  stands  tiie 
ruins  of  a  fine  castle,  which  was  formerly 
of  great  strength.    The  Cathedral  is  the 
only  building  of  any  importance  in  the 
town. 

SaragosscL — ^This  ancient  city,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  was 
raised  to  a  state  of  great  importance  by 
Julius  Cnsar ;  and  here  the  veteran  legion 
was  stationed.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Ebro,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  plain, 
and  contains  a  population  of  56,810  inhab- 
itants. The  principal  hotels  are  Fonda  de 
Europa  and  Las  CucUro  Nationet. 

Augustus,  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres* 
ent  era,  having  conferred  great  favors  on 
this  city,  whidi  originally  bore  the  name 
of  Celtiberian  Salduba,  it  was  in  conse- 
quence changed  to  Cssarea  Augusta,  which 
has  been  corrupted  into  its  present  name. 
Saragossa  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon,  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of 
Spain.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
the  two  portions  being  connected  with  a 
fine  stone  bridge.  It  is  chiefly  noted  in 
modem  Umsm  for  the  memorable  sieges  it 
has  sustained. 

In  ancient  times  it  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  into  those  of  the 
Goths  in  the  fifth  century.  In  712  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Moors,  and  made  their 
capital  in  1017.  A  century  later  the  Moors 
were  expelled  by  Alpbonso  of  Aragon,  and 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  two 
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«d.  On  the  16th  of  Jnly,  1808,  the  city 
was  besieged  by  the  French  under  Marshal 
Mortier.  It  made  a  most  desperate  resist- 
ance, which  lasted  up  to  Febmary  21, 1809, 
when  it  surrendered,  after  having  lost  near- 
ly 40,000  persons ;  10,000  killed,  and  44,000 
by  hunger  and  pestilence. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  siege  of 
Saragossa,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  ro- 
mance, which  must  in  a  measure  be  ban- 
ished by  the  matter-of-foct  statements  of 
Colonel  Napier,  who  says  that  the  ^  hero- 
ic*' Palafox,  for  more  than  a  month  preced- 
ing the  surrender,  never  came  forth  from  a 
vaulted  building  which  was  impervious  to 
sheUs,  and  in  which  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  and  others  of  both 
sexes  lived  in  a  state  of  sensuality,  form- 
ing a  disgusting  contrast  to  the  wretched- 
ness that  surrounded  them. 

The  principal  buildings  are  the  two 
cathedrals  of  S<m  SalvadoTj  or  El  Seo, 
and  El  Pilar,  The  first  a  large,  gloomy 
building,  containing  some  very  magnifi- 
cent monuments;  among  them  are  the 
tombs  of  the  Archbishop  Fernando,  grand- 
son of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic ;  Archbish- 
op Herrera,  founder  of  the  Cathedral ;  and 
San  Pedro  Arbnes,  who  was  murdered  by 
Yidal  Duranso :  this  murder  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  Murillo's  principal  paintings. 

In  the  Sacristy  are  numerous  relics. 

The  Cathedral  of  ^  Pilar,  so  called  from 
containing  the  identical  pillar  on  which 
the  Virgin  Mary  alighted  when  she  de- 
scended from  heaven ;  and  be  it  known,  in 
case  any  persons  should  dare  to  disbelieve 
the  statement,  that  many  of  the  popes  have 
declared  its  authenticity,  and  the  primate 
of  Spain  excommunicated  all  who  ques- 
tioned the  matter,  declaring  **  its  truth  to 
be  established  on  such  firm  grounds  that 
nothing  now  can  shake  it'*  On  the  pil- 
lar, which  is  situated  in  a  chapel  in  the 
centre  of  the  Cathedral,  stands  a  small 
black  image  of  the  Virgin,  said  to  be  carved 
by  St. Luke;  its  bladcness  is  accounted 
for  by  the  &ct  that  she  was  much  tanned 
during  her  flight  into  Egypt.  The  image 
is  continually  working  miracles :  legs, 
arms,  and  eyes  are  restored  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  oil  from  her  lamps.  It  is 
generally  expected  that  the  lost  member 
will  be  represented  by  one  of  silver,  on  ap- 
plication, if  the  party  be  wealthy ;  if  not, 
wax  will  be  expected.   There  are  few  per- 


sons who  have  not  lived  in  Spain  who  can 
conceive  to  what  extent  the  Virgin  Mary 
Is  there  worshiped.  Nearly  every  cathe- 
dral is  dedicated  to  her,  and  the  people 
think  she  reigns  supreme  above  both  Fa- 
ther and  Son ;  that  she  controls  and  calms 
the  anger  of  her  "heavenly  husband  ;** 
and  "commands  and  compels  her  Son,'* 
she  being  superior  to  him  by  reason  of  his 
humanity,  and  that  he  saves  alone  through 
her  intercession. 

St.  James,  who  was  residing  in  Saragos- 
sa  in  the  year  40  A.D.,  received  a  visit 
from  the  Virgin  Mary  and  1000  angels, 
who  conveyed  to  him  a  message  fh)m  the 
Savior  to  build  a  chapel  in  honor  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  then  proceed  to  Jeru- 
salem and  offer  up  his  life  as  a  sacrifice. 
The  angels  who  accompanied  the  Virgin 
on  this  heavenly  mission  carried  the  image 
which  we  now  see  in  the  chapel,  assuring 
St.  James,  and  all  faithful  believers,  that 
she  would  bestow  on  tiiis  church  het  all- 
powerful  protection — ^tbat  it  should  endura 
through  the  perfidy  of  the  Jews,  the  idol- 
atry of  the  Romans,  the  heresy  of  the 
Arians,  and  the  savage  barbarity  of  the 
Moors.  Being  assisted  by  angels,  St 
James  soon  finished  the  original  chapel, 
which  was  but  eight  feet  wide  by  sixteen 
long,  and  then  departed  for  Jerusalem. 
In  the  course  of  time  different  buildings 
were  erected  over  the  original  chapel.  In 
1681  the  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice 
was' laid.  The  chapel,  in  which  stands  the 
Virgin  on  a  Jasper  pillar,  is  of  elliptical 
form,  and  the  vault  supported  by  fine  jas- 
per columns.  Beforo  the  altar  numerous 
lamps  bum  night  and  day.  Notice  the 
frescoes,  which  aro  by  Antonia  Velasquez. 
In  the  sacristy  there  is  an  Ecce  Homo  by 
Titian.  Visit  the  crypt,  and  examine  the 
numerous  tombs  of  clerical  dignitaries.  In 
an  urn  is  kept  the  heart  of  the  second  Don 
John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  Philip  IV. 

The  Aljaferia  is  the  only  building  in 
Saragossa  which  retains  any  reminiscences 
of  royalty ;  it  is  now  occupied  as  a  bar- 
rack and  fortification.  The  8(don  de  la 
Alcoba  is  shown  as  one  of  the  sights;  it 
was  in  this  room  that  St.  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Don  Pedro  III.,  was  bom,  in  1271.  The 
palace  of  the  Count  of  8cutaffo  is  also  de- 
serving of  notice. 

There  is  only  one  large,  wide  street  in 
this  whole  city,  viz.,  the  Ccuso^  which  rans 
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the  entire  length  of  the  town,  connecting 
the  river  with  the  market-place ;  the  homes 
all  bear  testimony  of  the  memorable  sieges 
Saragossa  has  maintained.  The  rest  of  the 
streets  are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  dirty. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  three 
stories  high.  There  are  numerous  church- 
es :  those  next  to  the  cathedrals  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  St.  Domingo  and  Santa 
Erigrada:  the  latter  contains  some  fine 
sculpture  and  paintings. 

The  railway  is  nearly  finished  to  Mad- 
rid ;  also  as  far  as  Pamplona,  on  the  direct 
road  to  Bayonne. 

From  Saroffossa  to  Pamplona^  distance 
111  miles ;  time,  5  hours ;  Care  71  r^  60  c. 

Famflona  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Navarre,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  tho  kingdom,  al- 
though it  has  on  several  occasions  been 
compelled  to  open  its  gates  to  an  invading 
army.  It  contains  a  population  of  15,000 
souls.  Principal  hotels  are  Fonda  del  In- 
fania  and  Parador  General,  Its  fortifi- 
cations were  finished  in  1571,  under  Philip 
II.,  by  Paleazo,  after  the  first  system  of 
Vauban,  tho  citadel  of  Antwerp  being  the 
model. 

The  houses  of  Pamplona  are  well  built, 
and  the  streets  finely  paved  and  well  kept. 
The  Plaza  de  CastiUo  is  one  of  the  finest 
squares  in  Spain.  In  the  centre  there  is 
a  beautiful  fountain.  A  very  fine  new 
theatre  adorns  one  side ;  here  also  is  the 
Plaza  de  Toros^  capable  of  holding  8000 
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spectators,  and  the  Ccua  de  la  D^fmt<iciom. 
It  was  in  this  square  that  Ignado  Lojols 
was  wounded  in  1521,  while  defending  the 
ancient  citadel.  Visit  the  chapd  fouBded 
to  his  memory. 

The  Gothic  Cathedral  of  Pamploiia  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  important  In 
Europe.  It  was  built  in  the  14th  century, 
by  Cbailea  III.  of  Navarre,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Virgin  ujader  the  name  otNtnt. 
Slra,  del  Sagrano  (Our  Lady  of  the  Saao- 
tuaiy),  and  possesses  a  rairade-workiBS 
image  of  the  Mother  of  God,  which  dates 
back  from  the  time  of  the  apostles.  PaiA- 
plona  is  remarkable  for  the  cootest  tiia* 
took  place  for  its  possession  between  the 
English  and  French  in  1818.  It  was  in- 
vested by  the  British,  and  the  French 
army  having  been  defeated  at  Vittoria  and 
obliged  to  repass  the  Pyrenees,  Pamploiia 
was  cut  off  from  supplies  and  obliged  to  sur- 
render. There  are  numerous  bridges  across 
the  Arga,  on  wluch  river  it  is  sitaated, 
which  connect  it  with  its  suburbs.  Ths 
fountains  are  supplied  with  water  from  a 
fine  aqueduct,  three  miles  long;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  Taconera — a  beautiful  |Nih> 
lie  walk — ^there  are  several  others  outside 
the  walls.  The  Can  Mwddpai  and  the 
General  Hospital  will  both  repay  the  visit. 

From  Ptonplona  to  TWomi  (railway). 
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TO  TOURISTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Thb  sammer  resorts  and  retreats  in  the 
United  States  are  nomerous,  and  many  of 
them  very  desirable  places  of  abode,  while 
the  excursions  are  most  healthftil  and  in- 
viting. The  natural  aspect  of  our  country, 
its  mountains  and  hills,  its  valleys  and 
glens,  its  lakes  and  riyeA,  are  scenes  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  which  no  region  in 
Europe  can  surpass,  and  which  fully  com- 
pensates for  the  want  of  galleries  and 
churches.     In  our  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent watering-places  and  summer  resorts, 
wo  shall  endeavor  to  convey,  in  the  brief- 
est manner  possible,  the  most  celebrated 
sights,  how  to  reach  them,  the  time  requi- 
site, the  hotels  to  stop  at,  and  the  expense 
of  the  tour.    Taking  New  York  as  a  start- 
ing-point, we  will  conduct  the  traveler  up 
the  Hudson  to  West  Point,  then  to  Sara- 
toga, thence  to  Lake  George,  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga.  Lake  Champla^,  Montreal,  Que- 
bec, back  to  the  White  Mountains,  Boston, 
and   Newport;   or,  extending   the   tonr 
from  Saratoga  Springs  to  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  via  Utica,  Syracuse,  and  Roches- 
ter, thence  to  Montreal  via  Toronto  on 
Lake  Ontario,  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Montreal,  Quebec,  and  the  Saguenay  Riv- 
er, and  back  by  Boston  and  Newport. 
This  tour  will  take  about  three  weeks,  and 
cost  about  $150.     Or,  still  extending  the 
tour  from  Niagara  Falls  to  the  great  lakes, 
via  Lake  Huron,  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 
Sault  de  St.  Mari6,  Lake  Superior  to  Supe- 
rior City,  across  to  St.  Anthony's  Falls, 
Falls  of  Minne-ha-ha,  down  the  Mississip- 
pi either  to  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Chicago, 
passing  the  lovely  town  of  Madison  ;  or, 
continuing  down  through  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  St. 
Louis,  thence  to  the  Mammoth  Cave,  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati,  Washington,  and  Phila- 
delphia.    Should  this  tour  be  made,  it 
would  bo  better,  perhaps,  to  visit  Quebec 
by  the  way  of  Newport,  Boston,  White 
Mountains,  etc.    This  tour  will  take  about 
six  weeks,  and  cost  about  $850. 

The  cost  of  a  trip  to  the  White  Mount- 
ains, Montreal,  and  Niagara  Falls  alone 
need  not  cost  $70 — ^time,  one  week ;  but 
you  may  leave  New  York,  make  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Washington  (the  highest  peak  of 


the  White  Mountains),  and  return  in  three 
days  at  an  expense  of  thirty-five  dollars : 
viz.,  from  New.  York  to  Boston  via  New- 
port and  Fall  River,  $5 ;  from  Boston  to 
Gorham  via  Portland,  $4 ;  Gorham  to  the 
Glen  House,  $2 ;  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington,  $3;  and  $9  from  Gorham 
back  to  New  York,  the  difference  for  your 
hotel  bills.  We  hope,  however,  that  the 
bulk  of  travelers  will  not  be  compelled 
thus  to  **  rush''  it,  but  can  spare  two  weeks, 
at  an  expense  of  $100,  to  enjoy  the  beau- 
ties of  Nature  which  they  will  discover  in 
eveiy  turn  they  make. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington, 
which  is  the  highest  of  the  range,  rising 
six  thousand  three  hundred  fbet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  view  is  of  boundless 
expanse,  ranging  over  mountain  ridges, 
peaks,  lovely  valleys,  and  rivers,  from  the 
Green  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic,  which  is 
often  visible. 

Of  the  White  Mountain  region  Edward 
Everett  thus  speaks  :  "  I  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  traveler  in  our  own  country — 
though  far  less  than  I  could  wish— and  in 
Europe  have  seen  all  that  is  most  attract* 
ive,  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  the 
Golden  Horn  of  Constantinople — from  the 
summit  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  to  the 
Fountain  of  Yaucluse — ^but  my  eye  has 
yet  to  rest  on  a  lovelier  scene  than  that 
which  smiles  around  you  as  you  sail  from 
Weir's  Landing  to  Centre  Harbor.  I  have 
yet  to  behold  a  sublimer  spectacle  than 
that  which  is  disclosed  from  Mount  Wash- 
ington, when,  on  some  clear,  cool  sum- 
mer's morning,  at  sunrise,  the  cloud-cur- 
tain is  drawn  up  from  Nature's  grand  pros- 
cenium, and  all  that  chaos  of  wilderness 
and  beanty  starts  into  life — the  bare,  gran- 
itic tops  of  the  surrounding  heights — the 
precipitous  gorges  a  thousand  fathoms 
deep,  which  foot  of  man  or  ray  of  light 
never  entered — the  sombre  matted  forest 
— ^the  moss-clad  rocky  wall,  weeping  with 
crystal  springs — ^winding  streams,  gleam- 
ing lakes,  and  peaceful  villages  below — 
and  in  the  dim  misty  distance  beyond  the 
lower  hills  fiunt  glimpses  of  the  sacred 
bosom  of  the  eternal  deep^  ever  heaving 
as  with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  im- 
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mensity,  all  mingled  in  one  indescribable 
panorama  by  the  hand  of  the  Divine  Art- 
ist." 

Nor  are  the  excursions  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Lake  George,  and  the  more  level 
scenery  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Saratoga  in  any 
way  inferior  to  that  of  the  White  Mount* 
ains.  In  visiting  them  all,  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  our  own  mount* 
ain  and  lake  scenery  with  that  which  you 
have  seen  abroad.  If  the  moimtains  are 
visited  in  the  early  autumn  the  scenery  is 
of  surpassing  loveliness ;  the  valleys  and 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
a  dense  and  luxtlriant  forest,  while  the 
ground  beneath  their  shade  is  clothed  with 
the  greenest  and  softest  moss,  interspersed 
with  the  beautiM  flowers  of  our  northern 
clime,  and  the  changing  hues  of  the  sugar- 
maple,  the  birch,  and  the  beech;  where 
every  leaf  appears  a  lovely  flower,  from 
the  darkest  crimson  and  scarlet  hues  to  the 
most  delicate  brown  and  yellow;  while 
the  different  fitUs  of  Glenn,  Berlin,  Tren- 
ton, and  Gibbs  will  well  repay  the  travel- 
in  j  of  ten  times  the  distance. 

NEW  YORK. 

On  arriving  at  New  York  from  Europe, 
it  will  be  found  that,  however  much  we 
have  deprecated  the  strict  examination  of 
baggage  in  other  countries,  the  authorities 
of  our  own  are  not  a  whit  less  particular 
than  those  abroad,  and  much  more  honest ; 
therefore  declare  what  yon  have,  and  lay 
all  contraband  articles  at  the  top  of  your 
trunks ;  if  clothing  that  you  have  worn, 
it  will  be  passed,  and,  in  &ct,  nearly  every 
thing  you  may  have,  if  not  for  sale,  and 
you  can  make  the  officers  think  so ;  but 
your  conduct  must  be  such  that  they  will 
have  no  suspicions,  and  they  are  rather  a 
sharp  set  of  men.  The  tariff  of  hacks  will 
be  found  higher  in  New  York  than  any 
other  city,  and  if  you  can  get  to  your  ho- 
tel for  two  dollars,  consider  it  cheap. 

After  a  few  days  at  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
Brevoort,  or  Everett  House,  and  you  have 
recovered  your  land  legs,  a  few  days  may 
well  be  spent  in  visiting  the  sights  of  New 
York,  and  comparing  our  operas  and  the- 
atres with  those  we  have  seen  abroad. 
Our  Central  Park  should  first  be  visited, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  traveler  will  find  its  natural  beauties 
superior  to  those  of  any  park  in  Europe. 
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The  prices  of  carriages  to  visit  Central 
Park  are  at  the  present  moment  rather 
high.  An  open  carriage  costs  $8 — that 
is,  going  the  extent  of  the  Park ;  to  and 
firom  it  costs  $5.  If  yon  continue  to  High 
Bridge,  the  charge  is  $10.  The  Park  is  sit- 
uated between  Fifth  and  Eighth  Avenues 
east  and  west,  and  between  Fifty-ninth 
and  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Streets  north 
and  south,  two  yid  a  half  miles  in  length, 
and  one  half  in  breadth,  covering  an  ex- 
tent of  nearly  nine  hundred  acres.  Fifty 
acres  of  this  is  devoted  to  a  parade-ground. 
South  of  the  parade-ground  are  the  Botan- 
ical Gardens.  The  Park  also  contains  the 
Croton  Jjake  and  distributing  reservoir. 
Its  ponds  in  the  winter  season  are  the  re- 
sort of  myriads  of  skaters,  and  when  the 
skating  is  good  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  gayer  scene.  Persons  not  wishing 
to  take  a  carriage  can  reach  the  Park  by 
the  Second,  Third,  Sixth,  and  Eighth  Av« 
enue  cars.  If  wishing  to  go  to  that  part 
known  as  the  ^  Green,"  stop  at  Sixty-fifth 
Street;  if  to  the  *♦  Ramble,"  at  Seventy- 
ninth  Street.  There  are  different  lines  of 
stages  also  running  to  the  Park. 

The  public  buildings  of  New  York  aie 
very  numerous,  especially  the  charitable* 
insritutions.  The  principal  are  sitoated  on 
Blackweirs  Island.  They  are  the  Pen^ 
tentiary.  Almshouse,  Hospital,  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  Workhouse.  This  last  is 
one  of  the  finest  institutions  in  the  coon- 
try.  To  obtain  permission  to  visit  the  isl- 
and, inquire  at  the  Rotunda  in  rear  of  the 
City  H^l ;  go  to  61st  street  by  the  Harlem 
stage,  and  cross  the  ferry. 

The  New  York  Hospital  should  also  be 
visited.  This  excellent  institution  annu- 
ally accommodates  over  8000  patients.  It 
is  supported  by  an  annual  revenue  of 
$80,000.  The  New  York  Orphan  Asylum, 
situated  near  Bloomingdale,  is  also  a  fine 
institution.  The  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  St  Luke*s  Hospital, 
and  Widows'  Asylum,  are  also  worthy  a 
visit 


The  City  Hall  is  a  very  beautiful  bnild- 
ing,  constructed  principally  of  white  mar- 
ble in  the  early  part  of  the  present  centu- 
ry. It  contains  the  govemor*8  roopi,  dty 
library,  halls  for  the  Common  Council  and 
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Board  of  Aldermen,  etc.  The  building, 
during  the  present  time,  b  being  much 
adorned  by  the  erection  of  a  beautiful, 
chaste  white  marble  edifice,  intended  for 
the  Counhf  Couri-kotue,  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Kellum,  and  the  builder  (probably  the 
first  in  the  city)  is  L.  B.  Corlis,  Esq.,  the 
Fame  who  er^^ited  the  Harper  Building, 
>vhich,  with  the  court-house,  are  the  only 
two  complete  fire-proof  buildingB  in  the 
city. 

The  CutUm '  koute  Building,  in  Wall 
Street,  was  formerly  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  substan- 
tially buUt  edifice  in  the  city.  The  stone 
used  was  Quincy  granite,  of  which  it  is 
entirely  construct^.  Its  architect  was 
Isaiah  Rogers,  and  cost  $1,800,000. 

The  Umied  States  Treasury  and  Assay 
Office  is  situated  at  the  comer  of  Wall  and 
Nassau  Streets.  It  cost  $1,200,000.  The 
material  used  is  white  marble.  It  is  200 
feet  long  by  90  wide.  It  was  formerly  the 
Custom-house. 

The  Post^ee,  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion on  the  Park  in  front  of  the  City  Hall, 
will  be  a  beautiful  structure.  A  visit 
should  be  made  to  the  **  Totnbsj^*  a  substan- 
tial structure  of  Quincy  granite,  built  in  the 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  The  build- 
ing is  used  as  a  Prison,  PoUct  Court,  Court 
of  Sessions,  and  ft>r  other  purposes.  An 
order  from  the  keeper  is  necessary.  The 
literary  institutions,  libraries,  and  art  so- 
cieties are  quite  numerous,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  Cokmtbia  College,  New  York 
Unitersity,  the  Askr  Library,  Cooper  Insti- 
tute,  Free  Academy,  Mercaniile  Library, 
New  York  Society  Library,  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  (this  society  possesses  a 
fine  Egyptian  museum,  as  well  as  librae 
ry  and  picture -goller}'),  National  Acade- 
my of  Design :  this  Academy  was  founded 
in  1826,  and  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings,  both  in  oil  and  water,  of  liring 
artists.  It  is  open  to  the  public  daring 
the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July. 
The  Somermlk  (ro/Zsrystiould  also  be  visited. 

The  Institute  of  Fine  Arts.—ThlB  gallery 
of  paintings  and  sculpture  is  situated  No. 
625  Broadway,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections on  this  continent. 

Visits  should  be  made  to  the  celebrated 
Brady  Photographic  Gallery,  to  see  the  best 
photographs  in  America  of  all  our  great 
generals   and  other  distinguished   men. 


Fredericks,  in  Broadway,  has  also  another 
fine  assortment. 

The  Churches  of  New  York  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  the  exterior  of  many  of  them 
very  beautiful,  but  lack  the  works  of  art 
one  sees  in  the  churches  of  the  Continent. 
The  most  beautiful  in  the  city  are,  first, 
Trimiy  Church,  completed  in  1847.  It  is  con- 
structed  of  brown  sandstone,  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  by  Mr.  Upjohn.  The 
interior  is  most  chaste  and  exquisite.  Its 
steeple  is  considered  a  model  of  perfection, 
from  which  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  and 
bay  of  New  York  may  be  had,  and  few  can 
say  they  ever  looked  upon  a  more  glorious 
scene.  The  balcony  of  the  belfiy  is  ac- 
cessible at  all  times,  when  service  is  not 
going  on  in  the  church,  on  payment  of  a 
small  fee  to  the  custodian.  The  steeple  is 
284  feet  high.  The  church-yard  of  Trinity 
Church  is  most  interesting  on  account  of 
the  heroic  dust  it  contains,  and  many  pa- 
triot names,  such  as  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Captain  James  Lawrence,  etc.,  will  remind 
the  traveler  of  the  sacredness  of  the  ground 
on  which  he  treads.  Notice  the  exquisite 
monument  erected  to  the  **  Sugar -house 
Martyrs"  by  the  corporatbn  of  Trinity 
Church. 

St,  PauVs  Church,  on  Broadway,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  City  Hall, 
will  repay  a  visit  It  was  built  in  1776. 
Notice  the  monument  in  the  yard  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Emmet,  the  Irish  patriot. 

Grace  Church. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most 
superb  ecdesiasticid  edifices  in  the  city.  It 
is  situated  in  Broadway,  near  Tenth  Street, 
and  is  universally  admired  for  its  chaste 
design.    Mr.  Renwick  was  its  architect. 

The  Clubs  qf  the  city  are  quite  numer- 
ous: the  principal  are  the  Union  Club, 
Union  League,  Travelers',  A  tkencnm.  Sketch 
Club,Banhers' and  Brokers',  American,  The 
Union  Club  House  is  a  most  magnificent 
building,  and  equal  to  any  thing  one  sees 
in  Europe.  It  is  situated  on  the  comer  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street, 
and  cost  $800,000. 

The  iiotels  of  New  York  are  legion,  and 
the  best,  as  a  general  thing,  are  surpassed 
by  none  in  Europe.  Such  houses  as  the 
Fifth  Atenue,  Breooort,  Everett,  and  Astor, 
are  rarely  met  with  on  the  Continent,  and 
it  is  most  difficult  to  find  restaurants  equal 
to  Delmomco's,  The  private  residences  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  Madison  Avenue,  and  other 
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streets,  should  be  seen  to  obtain  an  idea  of 
the  architectural  beauty  of  the  buildings 
of  the  city. 


The  theatres  of  New  York  are  not  so 
numerous  as  those  of  Paris  or  London,  but 
more  comfortable  than  those  of  the  latter. 

The  Academy  o/Music^  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1866,  has  been  rebuilt ;  it  is  now  quite 
lire-proof,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  pleasant  opera-houses  in  the  country. 
It  is  under  the  able  management  of  l£ax 
Maretzek. 

Niblo's  Garden  ranks  first  among  the 
theatres. 

WaUack's  Theatre^  with  a  fine  company, 
is  devoted  principally  to  the  production  of 
old  English  comedies,  and  is  always  well 
attended. 

The  French  Theatre^  comer  of  Sixth 
Avenue  and  FonrteenUi  Street,  is  quite 
new.  It  has  had  a  very  successful  career, 
and  occasionally  enjoys  a  brilliant  run  un- 
der some  eminent  star. 

Fisk^a  Grand  Opera-house,  comer  of 
Eighth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street, 
Booth* 8  Theatre,  Woo^s  Museum  and  The- 
atre^ Old  Bowery  Theatre,  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York  Circus,  San  Francisco  Minstrels, 
Fifth  Avenue  Opera-house,  Stemway  HaU, 
Cooper  Institute,  Studio  Btdlding,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Olympic  Theatre,  on  Broadway,  is 
Very  fairly  managed. 


't 


The  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  are  most  numerous  and  most  beauti- 
ful. First  we  would  mention  Greenwood, 
the  most  lovely  resting-place  for  the  dead 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Its  distance  is 
but  three  miles  from  the  city,  and,  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  take  a  carriage,  take  a  Ful- 
ton Street  omnibus,  cross  the  f^rry  to 
Brooklyn,  from  whence  (the  ferry  where 
you  land)  cars  leave  for  the  cemetery  ev- 
ery five  minutes.  Greenwood  contains  S30 
acres,  comprising  every  variety  of  land- 
scape, hill  and  dale,  valley  and  plain.  Ad- 
mission on  week  days  on  foot.  On  the 
Sabbath  only  proprietors  can  enter.  To 
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enter  with  a  carrii^  it  b  necessaxy  to 
have  a  permit,  which  will  be  famiahed 
to  you  on  appl^'ing  at  the  office  of  your 
hotel. 

An  excursion  should  also  be  made  to  the 
Ujfited  States  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn;  also 
to  the  Waier-works  of  the  same  dty .  The 
most  direct  way  is  by  the  Fulton  Ferry. 

For  sea  and  turf  bathing  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,  Long  Brandh  and  Rotkaway 
are  the  most  patronized.  The  Continemtai 
Hotel  at  Long  Branch  is  a  splendid  build- 
ing, and  is  considered  the  most  fiishionable 
hot^  Time  from  New  York,  2  boors. 
The  enterprising  management  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  run  a  magnificent  steamer  to 
Long  Branch,  on  which  one  can  breakfast 
and  dine  on  board. 

New  Brighton,  only- one  half  hour's  rail 
from  New  York,  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  northern  end  of  Staten  Island.  The 
principal  house  is  Blenkard's. 


UUD80N  RIVBII. 

We  will  now  commence  our  tour  ap  the 
beautiful  Hudson,  surpassed  by  no  river  in 
the  world  for  its  natural  beauties.  It  is 
navigable  for  ships  as  £u>  as  the  dty  of 
Hudson,  and  for  small  sloops  to  Troy,  160 
miles  above  its  mouth,  which *is  the  head 
of  the  tide-water.  Its  prindpal  tributary 
is  the  Mohawk,  which  river  is  celebrated 
for  its  magnificent  falls.  Hie  Hudson 
flows  from  north  to  south  from  Tioy, 
through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Empire 
State,  and  is  as  celebrated  for  its  historical 
associations  as  for  its  unsurpassing  beauty. 
The  great  of  our  state  in  genius  and  wealth 
have  their  residences  on  its  lovely  banks. 

Without  doubt  the  lover  of  the  beau^nl 
will  take  passage  on  one  of  the  river  steam- 
ers which  leaves  New  York  every  morn- 
ing during  the  summcir  season  (tiiey  leave 
in  the  evening  as  well ;  so  also  do  tiie  cars 
from  the  foot  of  Chambers  Street).  These 
floating  palaces,  which  are  of  immense.size, 
and  fltteid  up  with  all  imaginable  comfort 
and  luxury,  reach  Albany  at  five  o'clock 
P.M.,  stopping  at  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  on  the  river's  Inmks. 

The  Hudson  was  discovered  by  Henry 
Hudson,  whose  name  it  bears,  a  native  d 
Holland,  in  1607,  while  sailing  in  the  em« 
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ploy  of  his  country.  Its  length,  is  about 
800  miles,  and  breadth  varying  from  four 
miles  to  300  yards.  It  is  particularly  uoted 
for  carrying  on  its  waters  the  first  pracU' 
cal  steamer  ever  launched.  Robert  Ful- 
ton, 200  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
(iver,  sailed  up  its  stream  on  the  little 
steamer  Clermont. 

A  short  dSstanoe  above  the  city,  on  our 
left,  we  arrive  at  the  celebrated  Palisades, 
which  consist  of  a  range  of  precipices  ri»* 
ing  some  500  feet  above  the  river's  level, 
and  extending  in  an  unbroken  line  as  far 
as  Tappan  £iy,  a  distance  of  some  20 
miles.  On  our  right  we  notice  the  hand- 
some town  of  Bloomtngdale,  which  is  five 
miles  from  the  City  Ha^U.  It  contains  the 
Orphan  Asylum  and  numerous  beautiful 
residences.  Five  miles  frurther,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  bold  and  picturesque  heights 
of  Fort  Washington,  the  most  elevated  po- 
sition of  the  island  of  Manhattan.  This 
spot  is  particularly  noted  in  American  his- 
tory as  the  scene  of  one  of  our  defeats  dur- 
ing the  dark  hours  of  the  Revolution.  The 
fort,  with  8000  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Gieneral  Comwallis,  November  16, 1776. 
The  rite  of  the  fort  is  now  covered  with 
lovely  villas,  one  of  which  is  the  property 
of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Esq.  Nearly 
opposite,  on  our  left,  crowning  the  summit 
<tf  the  Palisades,  stands  Fort  Lee,  also  mem- 
orable during  the  Revolution^  It  was  cap- 
tured by  Comwallis  two  days  alter  the 
capture  of  Fort  Washington,  and  many  of 
its  brave  defenders  were  basely  butchered 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Hessians 
while  retreating  on  the  main  anny  at  Ha<^- 
ensack,  commanded  by  Washington  in  pei^ 
son.  Seventeen  miles  from  New  York  we 
pass  the  enchanting  town  of  Tonkers,  rkh 
in  the  beautifhl  suburban  residences  of 
New  York's  merchants.  This  was  the 
home  of  Mary  Phillips,  the  youthful  love 
of  General  Washington.  Her  ancient  res- 
idence may  still  be  seen.  The  talented 
and  amusing  author  of  the  *  *  Sparrowgrass 
Papers"  resides  at  Yonkers. 

A  little  fvther  we  pass  FbntkiU:  its 
castle  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Edwin 
Forrest,  Esq.,  our  great  American  trage- 
dian ;  it  is  now  the  Roman  Catholic  Acad^ 
emy  of  Mount  St.yincent. 

After  passing  HcutingSy  another  beauti- 
ful town,  and  Dobba's  Ferry,  which  must 
have  great  attractions  for  the  reader  of  our 
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revolutionary  history,  we  arrive  at  Irvrng- 
ton,  dear  to  every  American  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  lamented  Washington 
Irving.  Hidden  by  dense  shrubbery  from 
the  view  of  the  river-traveler  is  the  antique 
residence  called  ''Svm^^tide,*'  or  ''Wol- 
fert's Roost,'*  where  the  chaste, elegant,  and 
much-beloved  author  of  the  ^  Sketch  Book" 
lived  and  died,  and  which,  in  friture  years, 
must  become  a  Mecca  for  all  American 
travelers.  Some  three  or  four  miles  fiar- 
ther  we  arrive  at  Tappan  Bay,  the  widest 
portkm  of  the  Hudson.  On  the  western 
bank  is  the  town  of  Piermonty  the  former 
tenninus  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Three  miles  bade  of  Piermont  is  the  old 
historical  town  of  Tcqtpan,  noted  for  being 
the  scene  where  thie  tmfortunate  Major 
Andr6  was  confined  after  his  arrest,  and 
where  he  was  executed  October  2, 1780. 
The  jail  is  now  occupied  as  an  inn,  called 
the  **76  Stone  House."  Tappan  was  also 
<me  of  the  principal  head-quarters  of  Gen- 
eral Washington. 

The  next  place  of  importance  on  our 
right  is  Tarrytoion,  known  to  readers  of 
American  history  as  the  place  where  An- 
dr6  was  arrested  after  his  interview  with 
the  traitor  Arnold.  It  is  twenty-six  miles 
above  New  York,  and  contains  many  love- 
ly villas,  mostly  occupied  by  New  Yorkers. 
A  short  distance  from  the  town  is  '*  Sleepy 
Hollow,"  immortalised  by  Irving  in  his 
Sketch  Book.  Here  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker breatiied  forth  his  inspirations,  said 
here  Ichabod  Crane  met  and  was  chased  by 
the  **  headless  horseman."  Sleepy  Hollow 
is  a  lovely  spot,  and,  if  stopping  at  Tarry- 
town,  do  not  fail  to  visitit  A  small  gran- 
ite obelisk  marks  the  spot  where  Paulding 
and  his  comrades  arrested  Andr6.  Oppo- 
site is  the  town  of  Nyack.  Seven  miles 
further,  on  our  right,  we  pass  the  town  of 
Sing  Sing :  it  is  noted  for  its  lovely  resi- 
dences, and  for  being  the  seat  of  the  prin- 
cipal state  prisons  of  New  York.  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  is  the  Croton  River,  from 
whence  the  city  of  New  York  derives  its 
supply  of  delicious  water.  The  Aqueduct 
and  Reservoir  are  objects  of  general  in- 
terest: they  cost  the  city  of  New  York 
$14,000,000.  The  prisons  are  buHt  of 
marble,  are  large  and  roomy,  and  admira- 
bly conducted :  they  are  capable  of  accom- 
modating 1000  convicts.  Opposite  Sing 
Sing,  across  Tappan  Bay,  which  is  the  wid- 
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est  part  of  the  tvnr,  is  Verdritegt'a  Hook,  a 
commanding  headland.  On  the  somxnit 
of  the  hillf  nearly  dOO  feet  aboTe,  and  one 
mile  from  the  river,  lies  Rockland  Lake, 
foor  milee  in  drcomference,  whence  ocmies 
the  principal  supply  of  delidoas  ice  which 
coob  the  parching  throats  of  New  York's 
citizens  daring  the  sommer  months.  A 
short  distance  fkrther  up  is  Verpkmde's  PokU 
and  SUMff  Pcmt,  both  noted  places  in  our 
revolutionary  history.  Here  conmiences 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Highlands. 
On  our  right  is  PeelMQ,  which  abounds 
in  beautifiil  residences ;.  opposite  is  CcUd^ 
weWi  I^aniing.  Passengers  for  LaJ»  MOf 
hopacy  a  pleasant  summer  resort,  land  at 
Peekddll.  Caldwell's  Landing  was  noted 
in  former  years  for  being  the  spot  where 
Captain  Kidd*s  treasures  were  supposed  to 
have  been  hidden.  After  passing  the  But- 
termilk Falls,  on  the  western  bnok,  we  ar- 
rive at  Wtti  PoM<,  distant  from  New  York 
fifty  miles.  This  is  one  of  the  most  lovely 
spots  on  the  Hudson,  and  most  rich  in  a 
historical  point  of  view ;  it  is  also  the  seat 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
which  was  established  here  in  1802,  and 
from  whence  graduated  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  brave  officers  who  immortalized 
themselves  daring  our  late  civil  war.  The 
names  of  Grant,  Meade,  and  M*Clellan,  as 
well  as  Lee,  who  controlled  the  destinies 
of  the  Confeiderate  armies,  all  of  whom  re- 
ceived their  military  education  here,  will 
make  West  Point  forever  fkmons ;  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  it  is  the  burial-place  of  our 
brave  old  h^  Scott,  who,  while  living, 
made  it  a  fisivorite  residence.  A  short  dis- 
tance frx>m  the  Academy,  in  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  picturesque  spots  in 
the  world,  is  situated  Cozzens's  Hotel,  a 
first-class  summer  establishment,  admira- 
bly conducted.  Arrange,  if  possible,  to 
be  at  West  Point  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  during  which  time  the 
cadets  are  encamped  in  tents  on  the  plain, 
and  go  through  the  regular  discipline  of 
an  army  in  time  of  war.  The  military 
band  practices  daily.  Notice  below  the 
parade-ground  the  obelisk  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  brave  Kosciusko ;  also  his 
garden  on  the  river's  bank,  where  he  was 
much  accustomed  to  walk.  Visit  also  the 
ruins  of  the  different  forts,  and  wander 
through  the  sliady  groves,  or,  with  Los- 
sing's  Field-Bo(^  of  the  Bevolution  in  your 
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hand,  throw  yourself  upon  the  margin  of 
the  lovely  river,  and  read  how  the  traitor 
Arnold,  in  command  of  this  key  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  plotted  with  tiie 
enemy  for  its  surrender.  An  excunkm 
should  be  made  to  Crow's  Nest,  ooe  of  tiie 
finest  mountains  of  the  Hi^ilands,  clothed 
in  green  to  its  summit.  Near  Cornwall 
Laadmg,  &rther  on,  is  **Idlewfld,"  the 
lovely  residence  of  Uie  poet  Willis.  Al^ 
most  opposite  this,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is 
the  charming  village  of  CM  Spnmg^  near 
which  are  the  handsome  residences  of  the 
late  poet,  George  P.  M<»Tis,  and  Mr.  F.  P. 
James,  tlie  banker.  One  of  the  largest 
iron  founderies  in  the  United  States  la  sit- 
uated here.  About  four  miles  from  beie 
is  the  Robinson  House,  which  was  oeca- 
pied  by  Arnold  at  the  time  he  heard  of 
Andr6's  arrest.  The  next  place  of  im- 
portance is  FithhiUy  on  the  eastern  sbore. 
The  town  is  a  short  distance  back  from 
the  landing;  both  that  and  Newbrnrp^  cm 
the  opposite  bank,  are  beantlftd 
towns,  abounding  in  splendid  oovntxy 
idences.  A  branch  of  the  Erie  BaUroad 
has  its  terminus  at  Newburg,  from  whence 
the  line  runs  direct  to  BuffiUo  aad  the 
West.  [This  is  one  of  the  finest  roads  !■ 
the  country,  running  through  meet  f^ 
rious  scenery.  If  in  a  hurry  to  reach  the 
West,  we  would  most  decidedly  reoom- 
roend  it.]  A  short  distance  trim.  New- 
burg the  traveler  may  still  see  the  <dd 
stone  mansion  which  General  Washington 
made  his  head-quarters,  and  where  he  wrote 
to  Lewis  Nicola,  declining  with  disdain  the 
offer  to  establish  a  monarchy  and  make 
himself  king. 

Fourteen  miles  fiuther,  and  74  frtnn  New 
York,  we  arrive  at  the  flourishing  town  of 
Pou^doeepaie.  It  is  the  largest  place  be- 
tween Now  York  and  Albany.  Its  sitns- 
tion  is  one  of  remarkable  beauty,  command- 
ing, as  it  does,  one  of  the  moot  delightful 
prospects  on  the  Hudson.  The  htstoriju!, 
Benson  J.  Loesing,  uid  Professor  Moib^ 
are  both  residents  of  Poughkeepsie.  For 
the  next  10  miles  on  the  eastern  bank, 
tlirough  Hyde  Park  to  the  village  of  Staats- 
burg,  the  road  by  land  is  one  of  snrpassiiig 
beauty,  and  never  have  ym  met  tbie  most 
extensive  traveler  who  ever  saw  a  ntnatioa 
more  enchanting.  In  full  view  of  the  beau- 
tiful Catskill  Mountains,  with  their  ever- 
changing  magic  hues,  which,  whether  in 
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a  stonn  or  fair  and  settled,  are  always  en- 
cbantlng,  charming  sites  for  the  charming 
residences  we  there  see.  After  passing 
Hyde  Parle  we*  see  "Placentia,"  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  James  K.  Paulding,  who 
has  shed  lustre  on  the  letters  of  his  coun- 
try. Adjoining  this  is  the  beantiAil  and 
celebrated  ^  Hosack"  estate,  on  which  per- 
haps the  finest  residence  on  the  Hudson 
was  erected  by  Joseph  R.  Curtis,  Esq.  Far- 
tiier  on  we  arrive  at  the  village  of  Staata- 
buig,  the  homestead  of  l^e  Livingston 
fiunily,  and  '^The  Locusts,"  the  splendid 
country  residence  of  William  B.  Dins- 
more,  Esq.,  particularly  noted  for  his  ex- 
tensive importations  of  the  best  European 
stock.  Six  mUes  fartlier,  on  the  eastern 
side,  we  arrive  at  Rliinebeck,  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  It  is  situated 
about  two  miles  firom  the  bank  of  the  river. 
On  the  opposite,  or  western  side,  is  Kings- 
ton, a  pleasant  and  enterprising  town.  It 
is  noted  for  l>eing  the  place  where  the  first 
Constitution  of  New  Yoiic  was  fhimed.  It 
was  burned  by  the  British  in  1777.  After 
passing  Saugerties  and  Tivoli,  we  arrive 
at  CaUHaUy  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
CatskiU  Creek,  on  the  western  bank  of  tiie 
river.  On  the  eastern  bank  is  Oakhill, 
where  passengers  for  the  Catskill  MounU 
ains  leave  the  dffs  to  cross  the  ferry  to  the 
village  of  Catskill,  which  is  particularly 
noted  for -its  lovely  scenery  and  beautiful 
villas.  Stages  run  fhmi  here  several  times 
a  day  to  the  MomUain  House,  in  fbur  hours. 
The  distance  is  only  12  miles,  but  the  ele- 
vation is  nearly  8000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  We  have  not  the  room  in  a 
work  of  this  description  to  descant  on 
the  magnificent  views  wliich  may  be  ob- 
tained flrom  the  Mountain  House.  For  par- 
ticulars, see  it;  or,  if  you  can  not  see  it, 
read  Cooper's  *'  Pioneers,"  where  Leather- 
Stodcing  says,  firom  here  3rou  can  see  cre- 
ation at  a  singile  glance.  It  was  within  a 
mile  of  this  house  that  Irving's  Rip  Van 
Winkle  had  his  fifteen  years'  nap.  The 
hotel  is  a  fine,  commodious  building,  admi- 
rably kept,  with  every  convenience  neces- 
sary tat  the  first-dass  traveler. 

The  principal  excursion  is  to  the  Kaat- 
erskill  Falls,  a  ^stance  of  two  miles  fh>m 
the  hoteL  Issuing  out  of  two  small  lakes 
behind  the  hotel,  tiie  stream  which  forms 
the  fiills  runs  about  one  and  a  half  miles, 
and  then  foils  perpendicularly  a  distance 


of  175  feet,  and  then,  psosfaig  for  a  moment 
on  a  ledge  of  rock  about  100  fiset  wide,  pre- 
cipitates itself  85  feet  more.  It  is  perfect- 
ly safe  to  pass  behind  the  falling  water 
into  tlie  natural  amphitheatre :  the  effect 
of  the  cascade  is  there  very  magnificent. 
The  fklls  of  the  west  brandh  of  tire  Kaat- 
erskill  are  also  vexy  beautifbl.  There  is 
a  small  hotel,  the  Luirel  House,  near  tho 
fUls :  its  situation  is  truly  charming. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  Stomf 
Clove,  a  wild  mountain  pass  about  six  miles 
distant  from  the  Mountain  House :  it  will 
well  repay  the  time;  also  to  Planterkilk 
Clove. 

Our  next  Important  place  Is  Bmdsort^ 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  ship  naviga- 
tion, 116  miles  above  New  York.  The 
Hudson  and  Berkshire  railroad,  89  miles 
in  length,  runs  east  to  West  Stocklirid^y 
uniting  with  the  road  from  Boston  to  Al- 
bany. Passengers  for  Lebanon  Springs  and 
the  Shaker  village  take  the  cars  at  Hud- 
son, by  this  route,  as  fiir  as  Edwards's  D6- 
p6t,  thence  by  stage  eight  miles.  Lebanon 
b  a  place  of  great  resort  during  the  sum- 
mer months ;  so,  also,  are  the  Columbia 
Springs,  five  miles  distant.  Hudson  is 
finely  situated  on  a  high  promontory  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  river. 
The  city  is  laid  out  at  right-  angles,  the 
principal  street  (Main)  extending  more 
than  a  mile,  fh)m  Promenade  to  Prospect 
Hill,  which  last  stands  nearly  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  town 
of  Athene  lies  immediately  opposite  Hud- 
son, and  has  some  fine  country  residences. 

After  passing  Stockport,  Castleton,  and 
Greenbu^f  we  arrive  at  Albany,  the  capital 
of  the  state,  fixmi  whence  diverge  the  most 
important  routes  we  have  selected.  If  in- 
tending to  visit  Niagara,  Montreal,  and 
Quebec,  and  return  by  Lake  Champlain, 
Lake  C^dorge,  and  Saratoga  Springs,  take 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  (one  of 
the  best  and  most  admirably  conducted 
roads  in  the  United  States,  or,  perhaps,  the 
world ;  no  accidents,  and  always  up  to  time) 
to  Niagara,  passing  through  the  towns  of 
Utica,  Syracuse,  and  Rochester;  thence  by 
Lake  Ontario,  and  down  the  Rapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal ;  or,  if  intend- 
ing to  return  that  way,  continue,  north 
through  Schenectady  to  Saratoga,  distance 
87  miles ;  firom  thence  by  rail  to  Whitehall 
and  Montreal.     But  by  far  the  most,  in- 
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terestinis  route  will  b&— tfftnr  yisithig  Sar- 
atoga Springs,  oontinae  on  to  Moreau  Sta- 
tion, where  fast  lines  of  coaches  are  in 
waiting  for  Lake  George,  thence  by  boat 
on  Lake  George  to  Ticonderoga  and  Lake 
Ghamplain  to  Montreal.  PerhiqiM  the  bet- 
ter way  will  be  to  visit  Niagara  first,  as  i\ 
is  more  interesting  going  down  the  Bapids 
of  the  St  Lawrence  than  coming  up. 

Albany  contains  76,000  inhabitants, 
and  is,  next  to  what  remains  of  James- 
town, in  Virgixiia,  the  oldest  European  set- 
tlement in  the  United  States.  It  was 
founded  in  1612  by  the  Dutch,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Fort  Orange  for  upward  of 
half  a  century.  When  the  territory  was 
captured  by  the  English  in  166i,  the  name 
of  Fort  Orange  was  dianged  at  the  same 
time  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam  was 
changed,  to  the  present  appellations  of  New 
York  and  Albany,  in  honor  of  James,  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany,  brother  of  Charles 
II.,  to  whom  the  whole  country  had  been 
granted  by  royal  charter.  Albany  is  very 
beautiftilly  situated  on  the  slope  of  an  emi- 
nence wMch  rises  from  a  flat  trade  of 
ground  which  lies  along  the  shore  to  a 
height  of  220  feet.  On  the  summit  of  thb 
eminence  stands  the  Capitol,  fronting  on  a 
fine  square.  The  apartments  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
are  richly  furnished.  Ascend  to  the  01>- 
servatory  at  the  top,  and  catob.  a  glimpse 
of  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  City  Hall,  on  the  east  side  of  the  same 
square,  is  also  a  fine  building.  The  Alba- 
ny Academy,  near  by,  is  also  a  vary  fine  - 
building  and  an  admirable  institittlon. 
Visit  the  Exchange,  Dudley  Observatory, 
and  Medical  College.  Ckmgreu  HaU  and 
Debwan  Home  are  both  fine  hotels. 

From  Albany  to  Niagara  Faik  the  dis- 
tance is  805  miles.  Hotels,  Cataract  and 
IntemationaL 


The  Clifton  Eotelva  the  best  on 
the  CanacUan  side.  The  Falls  of  Niagara 
have  been  described  by  so  many  tourists, 
and  their  first  emotions  have  been  so  vloi- 
ously  depicted,  that  we  will  make  no  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  effect  produced  upon 
us  during  our  first  visit.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  come  and  go  every  year,  all  feel- 
ing satisfied  that  they  have  seen  one  of 
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the  wonders  of  the  world.    "  To  the  qooft. 
tion,*'  says  a  late  tourist  who  has  recorded 
his  impressions,  **  *  Were  you  disappointed 
by  the  first  view  ?'  which  is  generally  ask^ 
ed,  I  answer  *No;*  but  it  is  rig^  to  a^  I 
had  been  careful  not  to  raise  my  expecta- 
tions too  high.    Indeed,  remembering  how 
many  persons  have  expressed  thsnuelTQi 
disappointed  by  the  height  of  tlie  fUk  ap- 
pearing  so  insignificant  in  proportioii  to 
their  great  breadth,  I  had  dwarfed  my  Ideal 
view  too  much,  and  now,wlien  the  reality 
was  before  me,  it  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions.   This  is  a  pleasing  disappointmenL 
A  walk,  or  rather  a  run  of  a  Uew  minutes 
from  the  Clifton  brouf^  me  to  TkUe  Rock, 
whence  I  gaaed  on  the  descending  sea  be- 
fore me  with  feelings  of  awe  and  wonder, 
tempered  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  i 
was  permitted  to  look  upon  a  scene  wfaoae 
stupendous  majesty  is  identified  with  my 
earliest  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  tSut 
woild.    Seen  from  Table  Bock  no  disap- 
pointment can  be  felt.     For  my  part,  so 
entirely  was  I  unprepared  for  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  water,  that,  in  the  weak- 
ness of  my  comprehension  and  inabitt^  to 
grasp  the  scene,  I  was  unwilling  to  torn 
my  eyes  ftom  tiie  glorious  spectacle,  ap- 
prehending that  it  could  only  endure  for  a 
season,  and  that  the  overwhelming  flood 
of  water  must  speedily  cease.    But  as  I 
gazed  witii  trembling  anxiety,  and  mark- 
ed no  change  beyond  the  maasee  of  spny 
douds  swayed  by  tiie  wind  across  the 
mighty  sheet  which  ever  retained  its  aob- 
lime  proportions,  the  tmth  b^^  to  force 
itself  upon  me  that,  for  thousands  of  yean, 
the  waters  had  been  felling,  by  day  uid  by 
night,  at  all  times  and  at  all  seasons,  ever 
sounding,  in  a  voice  which,  once  heard,  can 
never  be  forgotten,  the  praise  of  Him  who 
bade  them  flow.    Here,  bideed,  may  be  felt 
the  beauty  ofthe  words  in  our  Cantide,  'O 
ye  seas  and  floods,  bless  ye  the  Lord,  pnise 
him  and  magniiy  him  forever.'    And  it 
was  probably  with  deep  awe  that  tlie  In- 
dian of  olden  time,  worshiping  the  Great 
Spirit,  gave  tiie  peculiar  appro^isto  name, 
0-Ni-aw-ga^rsh,  the  Thunderer  of  Waters, 
to  this  matchless  scene.'' 

The  greatness  of  tlie  lUis  of  IHagara, 
like  the  Pyramids  at  Egypt,  grows  upon 
the  contemplation.  It  is  only  by  slow  and 
gradual  degrees  that  the  foil  sense  of  their 
grandeur  is  realized,    lliey  were  first  die- 
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covered  by  a  French  Jesuit,  named  Hen^ 
nepin,  186  years  ago,  and  are  situated  22 
miles  from  where  the  Kiyer  Niagara  com- 
mences to  drain  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
into  those  of  Ontario.  The  river  is  86 
miles  in  length.  An  imaginary  line  run- 
ning down  its  centre  divides  the  United 
Stales  from  Canada.  There  are,  as  is  well 
known,  two  distinct  though  adjoining  fSftlls, 
one  on  the  Canadian,  the  other  on  the 
American  side  of  the  river.  Groat  Island, 
which  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  foamhig  Ni- 
agara— the  waters  of  the  river  form  a  suc- 
cession of  rapids  some  miles  above  the  edge 
of  the  oataraot — divides  the  two.  It  is 
half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  broad,  and 
finely  shaded  with  trees.  Adjoining  it  is 
Bath  Island,  which  is  connected  with  the 
main  land  on  the  American  side  by  a  sus- 
pension bridge.  Yisitors  pay  26  cents  to 
cross,  which  gives  them  access  to  the  island 
during  their  stay.  The  different  points  of 
interest  on  the  island  should  all  be  visited, 
such  as  the  't  Terrapin  Tower,"  the  ^ '  Cave 
<^the  Winds,"  **  Biddle's  Stairs,"  etc.,  etc. 
Between  Goat  Island  and  the  Canadian 
shore  is  the  Horse-shoe  Falls,  so  called 
from  their  shape.  They  are  2000  feet  wide, 
and  have  a  descent  of  168  feet  perpendicu- 
lar. On  the  American  side  the  fells  are 
900  feet  wide,  and  164  feet  perpendicular. 
The  former  is  considered  superior  in  effect 
from  the  beautiful  curve  of  the  water.  A 
few  hundred  yards  below  the  fidls  on  the 
American  side  is  Prospect  Point,  which 
commands  one  of  the  finest  views,  from 
whence  you  can  enter  a  railway  car,  and 
descend  an  inclined  plane  to  the  edge  of 
the  river,  where  you  take  the  fiarry4>oat 
for  the  Canadian  shore.  Or  you  can  take 
a  carriage,  at  an  abominably  high  rate  per 
hour,  and  cross  the  suspension  bridge,  and 
drive  up  the  other  shore,  enjoying  all  the 
distance  a  matchless  prospect  Old  vis- 
itors will  remember  the  spot  where  Miss 
Martha  Rugg,  in  stooping  to  gather  flow- 
ers, lost  her  balance,  and  was  precipitated 
into  the  foaming  torrent  below.  An  old 
apple-woman  in  former  years  pointed  out 
the  spot,  and  had  erected  over  it  a  piece 
of  canvas  on  two  sticks  with  the  following 
original  verse : 

"  Woman,  most  heauUout  of  thy  race  ! 
Beware  thee  of  a  dangerottt  place ; 
Miiw  Martha  Rngg,  aged  twenty-three. 
Was  launched  into  eternity.** 


The  old  woman  and  poetiy  have  both  dis- 
appeared*  Entering  the  Museum  close  by 
Table  Bock,  from  where  one  of  the  finest 
views  is  obtained,  you  will  find  rather  an 
interesting  collection  of  curiosities,  not  in- 
cluding an  abominable  assortment  of  wax 
figures.  Many  visitors  have  been  puzzled 
to  tell  which  was  Columbus  and  which  the 
Witch  of  Endor ;  but,  as  you  pay  your  En- 
glish shilling,  you  can  take  your  choice. 
The  view  from  the  Observatory  at  the  top 
of  the  Museum  is  very  fine.  A  very  ex- 
citing feat  is  going  under  the  fall,  which  is 
done  from  this  point.  It  is  necessary  to 
procure  a  bathing-dress  and  guide,  price 
$1.  From  hence  visit  the  celebrated  burn- 
ing springs,  originally  discovered  by  the 
Indians ;  they  are  well  worth  the  time  and 
expense.  Thence  to  the  battle-field  of 
**Lundy's  Lane,''  returning  by  the  sus- 
pension bridge,  one  of  the  finest  structures 
in  the  world,  built  by  John  A.  Roebling, 
at  an  expense  of  $500,000.  It  has  two 
roadways,  one  above  the  other.  On  the 
upper  the  cars  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Great  Western  pass ;  the  lower  is  used 
for  foot-passengers,  horses,  wagons,  etc. 
After  visiting  the  "  Whurlpool,"  which  b 
three  miles  below  the  Falls,  the  **  Devil's 
Hole,"  and  "Bloody  Run,"  aU  of  which 
are  on  the  American  side,  we  may  have 
concluded  to  have  **done"  Niagara.  If 
you  do  not  take  a  guide,  -v^hich  we  advise 
you  to  do,  get  an  intelligent  driver,  and 
purchase  a  small  guide-book  of  the  place. 
A  large  assortment  of  guides,  maps,  and 
views  will  be  found  in  the  International 
Hotel. 

We  shall  now  continue  west  as  far  as 
St  Anthony's  Falls  via  Lake  Superior,  and 
also  via  Madison,  Lidiana,  which  is  the 
shorter  of  the  two  routes ;  then  return  to 
Niagara,  and  describe-the  trip  back  to  New 
York  by  Lake  ChampUdn,  Lake  Geoige, 
and  Saratoga,  and  also  by  the  White  Mount- 
ains, Boston,  and  Newport 

The  distance  from  Niagara  to  Detroit  by 
the  Great  Western  road  is  229  miles.  This 
city  is  finely  situated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Detroit  River.  It  contains  about 
50,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels  are 
the  Jtusfdl  Howe  and  Biddle  ffoute,  De- 
troit is  the  largest  city  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  Is  the  chief  seat  of  its  trade. 
It  was  first  settled  in  1701  by  the  French, 
and  soon  became  a  great  fur-trading  d6p6t 
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In  1760  it  came  into  possession  of  the  En- 
glish, and  remained  under  their  govern- 
ment until  the  Revolution,  but  was  again 
surrendered  to  the  British  in  1812  by  Gen- 
eral Hull,  and  again  taken  by  the  Amer- 
icans a  year  later.  Ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  dome  of  the  State  House,  and  obtain 
a  charming  view.  The  principal  pabUc 
buildings  are  on  Jefferson  and  Woodward 
Streets,  and  they  are  quite  nnmerons. 
There  are  several  lines  of  railways  diverg- 
ing from  Detroit.  The  principal  and  most 
direct  to  Chicago  and  the  West  is  the 
Michigan  Central,  284  miles  in  length. 
There  is  also  the  Detroit,  Munroe,  and 
Toledo,  62  miles  in  length,  and  connecthig 
with  the  Michigan  Southern  at  Munroe, 
the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Bailroad,  and 
the  Port  Huron  Road,  which  connects  Lake 
Huron  with  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  River. 
The  line  of  steamers  f^om  Cleveland  to 
Lake  Superior  touch  here,  sailing  direct  to 
the  Falls  of  St.  Marie  and  other  important 
points  on  Lake  Superior.  These  are  all 
fine  boats,  and  are  filled  with  tourists  evexy 
trip  during  the  season. 

Passing  over  the  Michigan  Southern 
road,  in  about  twelve  hours  we  arrive  at 
the  '*  Garden  City,''  Chicago^  which  con- 
tains a  population  of  160,000.  Principal 
hotel,  and  one  that  has  no  superior  either 
in  size  and  comfort  in  the  country,  is  the 
Sherman  HiMue.  There  are  several  other 
houses  of  lesser  note.  Chicago  is  finely 
situated  on  the  southwestern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  being,  of  course,  the  principal 
oHy  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Its  history 
and  growth  is  most  remarkable.  In  1829, 
when  it  was  first  laid  out,  a  solitary  log 
tavern  sufficed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
few  inhabitants.  Wolves  outnumbered  the 
white  men,  and  the  wigwam  of  the  paint> 
ed  savage  dotted  the  prairie  on  every  side. 
In  1840  the  population  was  leas  than  5000 ; 
two  years  later  it  exceeded  28,000.  In 
1854  it  amounted  to  75,000 ;  and  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  ten  years  later,  it  has  more 
than  doubled  by  ten  thousand.  Extend- 
ing as  it  does  between  five  and  six  miles 
from  north  to  south,  mammoth  hotels, 
spacious  stores,  fine  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, large  public  buildings,  beautiful  resi- 
dences, now  meet  the  eye  on  every  side. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  of  Chi- 
cago are  also  very  numerous.  Iron  found- 
^iAm,  machine  shops,  steam  saw-mills, 
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pUning-miUS)  and  huge  devaton  are  er- 
ery  where  to  be  seen,  while  its  market  fov 
grain,  beef,  and  pork  is  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

Standing  as  Chicago  does  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  one  of  the  five  great  lakes, 
affording  five  thousand  miles  of  inland 
navigation,  connected  by  rail  with  New 
York,  Boston,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Kew  Or- 
leans, Mobile,  Savannah,  and  Charleston, 
and  soon  to  be  with  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
what  inland  city  can  compete  with  her? 
If  going  to  St  Louis  from  Chicago,  take 
the  Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis.  By  no 
means  take  the  Illinois  Central ;  the  aoen- 
eiy  is  most  uninteresting  on  that  rmrta, 
the  cars  very  uncomfortable,  and  the  man- 
agement indifferent  enough.  If  going  to 
Cincinnati,  take  the  Cincinnati  and  Chi- 
cago Air-line.  There  are  numerous  steam- 
ers leaving  Chicago  weekly  for  Lake  So- 
perior. 

If  going  by  the  Misrissippi  to  St  Pan!, 
continue  on  to  Milwaukee,  a  4Kstanoe  of  85 
miles,  by  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  a 
finely-managed  railway ;  then  by  the  Mil- 
waukee and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railway  to 
Prairie  du  Chien,  in  about  11^  hours.  The 
sleeping-cars  on  this  line  are  very  comfort- 
able, although  we  would  advise  stopping 
one  day  at  Madison,  through  whic^  we 
pass. 

Starting  ttom.  Chicago  by  steamer  for 
Lake  Superior,  and  passing  several  im- 
portant places,  we  arrive  at  the  *' Ocean 
City,"  or  Milwaukee,  which  is  finely  sttn- 
ated  on  both  sides  ^e  Milwaukee  River. 
It  contains  about  65,000  inhabitants.  Tin 
Newhail  House  is  the  principal  hoteL  The 
population  is  fast  increasiAg,  and  the  city 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ulous in  the  country.  Its  principal  build- 
ings are  the  Custom-house,  Post-office, 
Land-office,  and  University  Institute.  The 
stores  are  large  and  elegant,  and  the  pri- 
vate residences,  which  are  mostly  in  the 
suburbs,  magnificent  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  lumber  and  agricultural  products. 
After  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inac and  Falla  of  St  Mary,  we  emerge  into 
Lake  Superior. 

The  island  of  Mackinac,  which  lies  in 
the  strait,  contains  many  interesting  si^ts 
to  the  traveler.  In  additbn  to  the  fortress, 
which  is  picturesquely  situated  on  its  high- 
est part,  we  have  the  promontory  called  the 
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'*  Lover's  Leap,"  so  named  fhim  a  joong 
Indian  girl,  whose  lorer  was  slain  in  bat-' 
tie,  leaping  from  its  summit  when  the  fatal 
truth  was  revealed  to  her.  There  is  also 
"Robinson's  FoUy,"  the  *' Sugar-loaf," 
and  *' Arched  Bock,'*  all  of  which  have  in- 
teresting stories  connected  with  them ;  but 
the  great  beauty  of  the  island  is  its  charm- 
ing natural  scenery. 

Scott  8U,  Meant  is  a  small  village  beau- 
tiftiUy  situated  on  the  American  side  of 
St  Mary's  River.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  Rapids,  which  have  here  a  descent  of 
20  feet  to  the  mUe.  The  former  difficulty 
of  making  their  ascent  is  obviated  by  a  ca^ 
nal  recently  constructed  on  the  American 
side.  Steamers  of  the  largest  class  now 
pass  through  the  locks  into  Lake  Supericnr. 
Th^  fishing  at  the  fills  is  very  fine,  and 
good  accommodations  will  be  found  at  the 
Chippewa  Hou$e^  which  is  always  well  filled 
during  the  season,  and  those  fond  of  trout 
fishing  may  eqjoy  the  sport  in  every  direc- 
tion from  this  point. 

From  the  Saut  Sttt.  Marie  to  Bayfield, 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  we  take 
stage  for  St.  Paul,  is  nearly  500  miles. 
Most  tourists,  however,  return  in  the  same 
steamer,  making  the  circuit  of  the  lake ; 
time,  six,  seven,  and  eight  days,  according 
to  the  length  of  stoppage.  A  little  over 
100  miles  from  the  Saut  Ste.  Marie  we  pass 
the  celebrated  Pictured  Rocks,  a  range  of 
cliffs  extending  along  the  shOTe  for  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles,  and  rising  verticaUy 
from  the  water  to  a  height  of  200  feet.  The 
action  of  the  surf  has  not  only  excavated 
and  worn  away  their  bases,  but  has  cov- 
ered their  surlhce  with  bands  of  brilliant 
coloring.  The  French  gave  them  the  name 
of  "Les  Portails,"  from  their  arched  ap- 
pearance, which  in  some  portions  resemble 
gateways.  Travelers  wishing  to  see  the 
Pictured  Rocks  In  detail  should  land  at 
Grand  Island,  and  talce  a  small  boat  and 
guide,  with  plenty  of  provisions. 

The  difllnent  iron  and  copper  mines 
should  be  visited,  if  the  traveler  has  time. 
The  principal  copper  mines  of  Michigan 
are  situated  on  a  promontory  250  miles 
fh>m  Saut  Ste.  Marie,  and  should  by  all 
means  be  visited.  The  best  point  to  stop 
is  at  Copper  Harbor,  About  half  a  mile 
Ax>m  the  landing  there  is  a  very  good  hotel. 
There  are  some  fifty  diflferent  mining  com- 
panies organized  and  in  active  operation 


on  both  sides  of  the  lake,  l^iere  are  also 
some  vexy  jM'oductive  mines  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ontonagon,  some  65  miles  above  Copper 
Harbor.  .ftq^/feM  is  the  capital  of  La  Pohite 
County,  'Wisconsin.  It  is  situated  about  80 
miles  east  of  the  extreme  western  terminus 
of  the  lake.  It  has  a  capital  harbor,  and 
must  eventually  be  a  place  of  very  great 
importance,  being  in  the  direct  route  to 
St.  Paul.  The  Hudson  and  Bayfield  Rail- 
road will  connect  the  Mississippi  with  the 
lake,  running  from  this  point  to  St.  Paul, 
a  distance  of  160  miles .'  In  the  mean  time 
a  stage  makes  the  distance  in  two  days ; 
fare  about  $10. 

The  Indian  Agency  is  situated  at  Bay« 
field,  and  crowds  of  travelers  fiock  there 
every  August  to  see  the  annuities  paid  to 
the  Indians.  The  trout  fishing  in  the  vi- 
cinity is  glorious. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  St.  Paul 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  and  the  Falls  of  Minne-ha-ha, 
take  the  steamer  for  St.  Louis.  This  trip 
down  the  Mississippi  will  be  found  particu- 
larly interesting,  as  no  river  on  which  we 
have  ever  sailed  can  surpass  its  lovely 
scenery — that  is,  the  scenery  of  the  upper 
Mississippi.  Although  there  are  a  great 
many  beautiftd  towns  and  "cities"  (the 
towns  are  all  cities  there),  they  contain 
nothing  of  sufficient  imporUnce  to  detain 
the  traveler. 

St.  Lome  is  finely  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  20  miles  below  the 
junction  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  the  largest 
dty  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  the  West.  The 
principal  hotels  (and  magnificent  ones  tliey 
are)  are  the  Southern  (entirely  new,  to  be 
opened  in  September,  1864),  the  Lindel,  and 
Planter8\  St.  Louis  is  distant  from  New 
Orleans  nearly  1200  miles,  and  175  above 
Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  City  Hall, 
Court-house,  Custom-house,  Cathedral, 
and  Arsenal.  The  city  is  now  the  chief 
d6p6t  of  the  American  Fur  Company;  in- 
deed, it  was  originally  settled  in  1764  by 
trappers  from  the  West.  Its  name  was 
given  by  Laclede  in  honor  of  Louis  XV . 
of  France.  A  day  or  two  may  well  be 
spent  here  to  study  character,  thousands 
of  adventurers  arriving  and  departing  dai- 
ly ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  line  where  dvili^tion 
and  luxury  begins  and  ends.      Since  the 
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great  Pacific  Railroad  has  been  finithed, 
St.Lom8  has  become  a  place  of  still  more 
importance. 

From  St.  Louis  to  the  Manmioth  Cave, 
in  Kentucky,  take  the  Ohio  and  Mitni^ppi 
Rmlroobd  (a  fine  road  and  admimblj  man- 
aged) to  Louisville ;  then  by  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  road,  a  distance  of  75  miles, 
to  Bell's  Hotel,  which  is  9  miles  distant 
flrom  the  portids  of  this  wonder  of  the 
world,  and  over  which  the  traveler  is  tak- 
en by  stage.  There  is  a  hotel  quite  near 
the  entrance,  called  the  Cave  HoteL 

Between  Bell's  Hotel  and  the  Mammoth 
Cave  there  has  been  another  recently  dis- 
covered, called  Diamond  Cave,  but  little 
less  in  interest  to  the  Mammoth.  The  ave- 
nues and  galleries  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  are 
mfles  in  extent,  and  require  days  to  **  do'' 
them  properly.  The  excursion  through 
the  whole  extent  (nearly  nine  miles) 
is  tiresome,  but  will  repay  the  efibrt« 
There  are  numerous  small  books  published 
which  give  a  detailed  description  of  this 
justly -called  Mammoth  Cave,  which  we 
recommend  the  traveler  to  purchase.  When 
passing  through  Louisville,  stop  at  the  Gait 
Uauat,  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  coun- 
trv. 

NtHien  returning,  if  the  traveler  wishes 
to  go  to  Baltimore,  talce  the  steamer  from 
Louisville  to  Wheeling,  the  western  termi- 
nus of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  thence  by  rail  to  Baltimore,  or  by  rail 
xia  Cincinnati,  Zanesville,  and  Wheeling ; 
or  if  to  Pliiladelphia,  via  Cincinnati,  Zanes- 
ville, and  Pittsburg. 

A  day  or  two  had  better  be  spent  in 
Cmdnnati,  which  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River.  Its 
progress  toward  its  present  high  position 
has  been  most  wonderfiil  and  rapid.  In 
1800  it  was  a  village  of  750  souls ;  exactly 
half  a  century  later  its  population  num- 
bered 116,000,  and  to-day  (1864)  it  is  not 
less  than  260,000.  Its  trade  is  perfectly 
imniense,  being  the  entrep6t  for  receiving 
and  distributing  the  supplies  of  a  rich  and 
extended  territory.  The  Bitrmt  Haute  b 
the  principal  hotel:  it  is  a  splendid  house, 
well  kept  and  delightfully  located.  The 
proprietor,  Bfr.  John  Saundera,  is  an  ex- 
tensive cultivator  of  the  grape.  The  late 
residence  of  Mr.  Longworth,  another  wine- 
grower, lately  deceased,  should  be  visited. 
His  vineyards,  gardens,  conservatories, 
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and  ceUan  are  TSfy  extensive.   Ifr.  John 
D.  Park  is  also  a  large  cultivator. 

The  ''Queen  City  of  the  West'*  is  rich 
in  beautiful  public  buildings :  the  principal 
are  the  P<MtU(fioe  and  Chutowi4umm  build- 
ing. The  Obtervatory  (situated  eo  Mmad 
Adams,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  de- 
lightfol  prospect  of  the  surrounding  comn- 
try  may  be  had),  the  Merckamk'  Eaetkof^e, 
Matome  HaU,  Ohio  Medical  CoUege,  and 
8t,  Peter's  Cathedral,  should  all  be  vidted. 
One  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in 
the  city,  Pike's  Opera  Home,  was  lately  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  It  would  probably  have 
held  more  spectators  than  any  theatre  in 
the  world,  the  one  at  Barcelona,  SpaiSy 
not  excepted.  It  was  erected  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  man  whose  name  it  bare. 
The  longest  suspension  bridge  in  the  wotld, 
to  cross  the  Ohio  River,  and  connect  Cov- 
ington in  Kentucky  with  Cincinnati,  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  completion. 

After  continuing  our  route  from  Niagara 
to  Montreal,  Quebec,  etc.,  we  will  describe 
Phihidelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington. 

Returning  to  Niagara  Falls,  we  take  the 
cars  thence  to  Lewiston,  whkh  is  con- 
nected with  Queenston  by  a  suspensioa 
bridge  which  crosses  the  Niagara  River. 
The  heights  above  Queenston  were  the 
scene  of  the  engagement  of  1812,  in  whidi 
General  Brock,  who  commanded  the  Eng- 
lish forces,  fell.  A  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  was  destroyed  during  tl&e  Ca^ 
nadian  rebellion  of  1838,  but  it  has  been 
replaced  by  another  still  more  beanti&l: 
it  is  126  feet  high,  and  occu{rfes  a  moat 
prominent  position,  seen  from  every  direc- 
tion. From  Lewiston  to  Toronto  boata 
run  daily,  or  you  can  take  the  cars  via 
Hamilton.  The  Canadian  side  is  consid- 
ered by  some  the  most  interesting,  whidi 
is  questionable.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  have  six  boats,  which  run 
frx>m  Toronto  to  Montreal  in  about  40 
hours,  and  one  making  excursions  to  tlie 
Saguenay  River  weekly.  The  American 
line  boats  also  run  from  Lewiston  to  M<»- 
treal,  stopping  at  Toronto,  Kingston,  Og- 
densburg,  Oswego,  and  other  points.  Tliia 
is  called  the  American  Express  line,  or 
Ontario  Steam-hoat  ConyHmjf.  The  boats 
are  the  Bay  State,  Ontario,  and  Cataract, 
on  the  lakes,  and  the  Montreal  and  Alex- 
andra on  the  river.  This  line  of  steamers 
is  replete  with  all  the  comfDrts 
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trmyelen,  and  combines  the  elegance  of  a 
lirst-claas  hotel  with  the  rapidity  of  rail- 
road conyeyance.  They  are  commanded 
and  officered  by  men  of  experience,  while 
the  ronte  offers  to  the  business-man  and 
pleasnre-teeker  attractions  afforded  by  no 
other  line,  passing  the  fiir-famed  Thotuctnd 
liUmda  by  daylight,  at  a  time  the  most  fa- 
Torable  for  the  grandenr  of  the  scenery  and 
the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  Through 
tickets  by  this  line  can  be  purchased  at  all 
points  on  the  Une,  or  on  board  the  steam- 
ers. 

Passing  the  town  of  Hamilton,  we  ar- 
rive at  Toirmto,  the  principal  city  of  Can- 
ada West.  This  city  stands  on  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  possesses  an 
excellent  harbor,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  flourishing  cities  of  Can- 
ada. QttSdfi's  Hold  is  the  best.  The  city 
was  burned  by  our  farces  during  the  war 
of  1812,  and  when  rebuilt,  its  name,  which 
before  was  Little  York,  was  changed  to 
Toronto,  which  signifies,  in  the  original  In- 
dian tongue,  a  '*  place  of  meeting."  The 
principal  building  of  Toronto  is  Queen's 
College,  the  finest  edifice  in  the  prorince. 
It  was  finished  about  four  years  ago.  It 
forms  three  sides  of  a  square,  each  wing 
being  nearly  400  feet  in  length.  It  is  built 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  contains  a 
fine  musenbi  of  natural  history.  Osgood 
Hall  is  another  veiy  beantilul  l>uilding : 
it  contains  the  difllorent  oourts  of  justiee. 
The  interior  is  most  magnificently  finished 
in  French  stone  stairs  and  columns,  Eng- 
lish tiling,  stained  glass  windows,  and  fires- 
coes,  while  numerous  full-length  portraits 
of  the  leading  judges,  by  the  best  artists, 
decorate  the  walls.  The  hall,  containing 
an  excellent  law  library,  is  most  exquisite- 
ly finished  in  native  wood.  The  College 
Ayenue  and, Queen's  Park  are  veiy  beau- 
tiful. At  the  Flag  Station  are  mounted 
two  fine  cannon,  weighing  five  tons  each, 
taken  from  the  Russians — the  one  at  Se- 
vastopol, the  other  at  Inkarman. 

Toward  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario 
we  pass  Kingston,  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  general  government  of  Lower  Canada. 
Although  its  position,  at  the'entnuiie  of 
the  Rideau  Canal,  which  unites  the  Otta- 
wa with  the  lake,  is  a  good  one,  the  with- 
drawing of  the  seat  of  government  has 
rather  thrown  the  town  into  a  declme,  and 
it  i4;>peara  entirely  too  large  for  its  popa- 
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lation,  which  is  about  17,000.  It  is  forti> 
fied  on  the  eastern  side  by  Fort  Henry  and 
four  martello  towen.  Its  principal  build- 
ings are  the  University,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic College,  and  Penitentiary.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  Rideau  Canal  is  the  city 
of  Ottawa,  which  is  the  capital  of  the 
province.  It  is  also  connected  with 
Kingston  by  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway. 

After  passing  through  tlie  **Lahe  oftke 
Thoutamd  lalet^'  (as  the  lovely  river,  brok' 
en  into  numerous  channels  l^  a  countless 
multitude  of  richly-wooded  islets,  is  there 
termed,  and  where  the  eye  never  tires  with 
the  magic  changes),  vre  arrive  at  Prescott, 
on  the  Canada  side,  and  Ogdentburg,  on 
the  American.  The  latter  is  the  western 
terminus  of  the  northern  railway  fh>m 
Lake  Champlain.  A  railway  now  c«mnecta 
Prescott  with  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince on  Ottawa  River.  The  distance  to 
Montreal  is  120  miles,  in  which  distance 
there  are  over  200  feet  of  iSill.  The  descent 
is  perfectly  safe  and  most  exciting.  In  as- 
cending the  river,  steamen  pass  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  Canal.  The  principal 
rapids  are  the  GcHop  Rapidg,  Long  8a$U 
Rapids,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Cascade  Rcqndf. 
This  last  has  a  descent  of  over  80  feet. 

After  passing  through  the  small  lakes 
of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Peter's,  we  arrive  at 
Lachine,  where  we  take  the  can  for  Mon- 
treal, a  distance  of  nine  miles. 

Montreal,  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
at  itB  confluence  with  the  Ottawa  River,  at 
the  foot  of  Mont  Real,  or  Royal  Mountain, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name«  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  populous  city  of  British 
North  America,  containing  at  the  present 
time  120,000  inhabitants.  The  principal, 
hotel  is  8t,  Lawrence  Hall,  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  most  commodious  establishments 
in  Ameriea.  Its  splendid  halls,  dining- 
rooms,  and  offices  are  excelled  by  no  hotel 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  most  admira- 
bly managed  by  Henry  Hogan,  Esq.,  and 
tlM  only  complaint  one  ever  heara  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  from  the  unfortunate  trav- 
eler who  has  failed  to  telegraph  for  rooms, 
and  finds  the  house  b  full  and  he  is  com- 
pelled to  find  other  lodgings.  The  princi- 
pal sight  and  building  in  Montreal  b  the 
Cathedral,  which  stands  on  Place  d' Armes, 
contiguous  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall.  It 
is  balk  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architectore, 
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255  feet  long  and  184  broad,  and  is  capable 
of  accommodating  8000  persons.  It  has 
two  towers,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  225 
feet.  Ascend  one  of  these  and  obtain  a 
glorious  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  houses  is 
solid,  and  at  the  same  time  attractive.  The 
magnificent  Victoria  Bridge,  by  which  the 
line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  car- 
ried across  the  St.  Lawrence  Riyer  through 
an  iron  tube,  is  two  miles  long,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of 
engineering  skill  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. Few  cities  in  America  have  pro- 
gressed more  rapidly  during  the  last  few 
years  than  MontreaL  The  different  nun- 
neries should  be  visited :  to  ol>tain  admit- 
tance, apply  to  the  lady  superior.  Some  of 
the  churches  should  also  be  seen :  many 
•f  them  are  very  beautiful,  among  which 
are  the  Engtith  Cathedral,  St.  Luke's  Churchy 
St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  Pauls.  The  Bonse- 
eoun  MarbU  is  also  a  very  handsome  struc- 
ture ;  it  contains  in  the  upper  story  a  beau- 
tiful ball  or  concert  room,  also  different 
Corporation  offices.  The  educational  estab- 
lishments are  numerous  and  well  conduct- 
ed. In  making  the  tour  of  the  mountain, 
which  by  no  means  neglect  to  do,  drive  to 
the  Jfownt  Royal  Cemetery,  Before  enter- 
ing notice  two  splendid  receiving -vaults. 
Uany  of  the  monuments  are  very  fine. 
Among  those  most  worthy  of  notice  is  that 
of  William  Stephenson — a  red  granite  col- 
umn with  an  urn  on  the  top.  That  of 
Thomas  Moeson  is  of  red  granite,  40  feet 
finont,  with  bronse  vase  on  top.  That  of 
John  Mosson  is  also  very  fine ;  it  is  encir- 
cled by  the  family  vaults  of  his  three 
sons. 

,  The  distance  from  Montreal  to  Quebec 
is  168  miles.  It  may  either  be  reached  by 
steamer  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  by  the 
Qrand  Trunk  Railroad.  Quebec  contains 
75,000  inhabitants.  It  b  grandly  situated 
on  the  left  or  northwestern  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  upon  a  triangular  strip  of  land, 
which  is  formed  by  the  junction  with  the 
St.  Charles  River.  The  principal  hotel 
(and  a  very  fine  one)  is  the  Russell  House. 
[The  proprietor,  Mr.  Willis  Russell,  is  the 
author  of  a  valuable  little  work  entitled 
"Quebec  as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is,"  in  which 
the  traveler  will  find  much  valuable  in- 
formation. 3 
Warburton,  in  speaking  of  the  general 
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appearance  of  Quebec,  says :  **  Take  mottnfe- 
ain  and  plain,  sinuous  river  and  broad,  tran- 
quil waters,  stately  ship  and  tiny  boat,  gen- 
tle hill  and  shady  valley,  bold  headland 
and  rich,  fruitful  fields,  frowning  battle- 
ment and  cheerful  villa,  glittering  dome 
and  rural  spire,  flowery  garden  and 
bre  forest — group  them  all  into  the 
picture  of  ideal  beauty  your  fsncy  can 
ate,  arch  it  over  with  a  cloudless  sky,  llgtit 
it  up  with  a  radiant  sun,  and,  lest  the  sheen 
should  be  too  dazzling,  hang  a  veil  of  light- 
ed haze  over  all  to  soften  the  lines  and  per- 
fect the  repose— you  will  then  have  seen 
Quebec  on  this  September  morning."  The 
city  is  defended  by  Cape  Diamond,  the 
strongest  citadel  in  America.     Above  the 
Cape  stands  a  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  iriio  feU 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.    A  smaller 
monument  marks  the  exact  spot  where  the 
hero  Wolfe  fell.     It  is  difiicult  to 
tlie  beauties  and  magnificence  of  the  i 
ly  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  especially  if 
visited  during  the  autumn  months.   '^  The 
sombre  pine,  the  glassy  beech,  the  rosset 
oak,  the  graoeM  ash,  the  lofty  elm,  each 
of  their  different  hue ;  but  for  beyond  all 
in  beauty,  the  maple  brightens  up  the  daric 
mass  with  its  broad  leaf  of  richest  crimsoo. 
For  three  weeks  it  remains  in  this  lovely 
stage  of  decay ;  after  the  hectic  flush  it 
dies  and  falls.    This  tree  is  the  emblem  of 
the  nationality  of  Canada,  as  is  the  rose  of 
England,  the  shamrock  of  Ireland,  and  the 
thistle  of  Scotland." 

The  city  of  Quebec  is  considered  the 
strongest  citadel  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. On  the  river  side  800  fe^  of  per- 
pendic^dar  rock  forbid  the  foot  of  human 
being ;  another  is  separated  ttom  the  town 
by  massive  fortifications  and  broad  glacis ; 
on  the  third  side  the  grim  triangle  looks 
over  the  Plains  of  Abraham  in  a  line  of 
armed  ramparts.  The  site  of  the  present 
city  was  first  visited  liy  the  navigator 
St  Malo  while  in  search  of  a  northwest 
passage  to  China.  On  the  8d  of  Jtdy,  1608, 
ChampUun  selected  Cape  Diamond  as  the 
site  for  a  tojp.  Eleven  years  aftierward 
it  fell- into  tne  possession  of  the  Englbh, 
but  was  restored  to  the  French  in  162S, 
and  remained  in  their  possession  until  1759, 
when  it  was  captured  by  (general  WoUe. 
The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts,  tite  up- 
per and  lower  town.    The  upper  tows 
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stands  upon  the  highest  portion  of  the 
promontory,  and  is  protected  by  massive 
ibrtificatioDS ;  while  the  lower  town  is  baOt 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  under  the  lofty 
cUIIb  stretching  from  the  suburb  of  St.  Bodi 
to  where  the  citadel  overhangs.  The  build- 
ings consist  principally  of  banks,  stores, 
lumber-yards,  gin  and  beer  shops.  Our 
first  visit  should  be  to  the  Citadel,  on  the 
summit  of  Cape  Diamond,  not  only  to  ex- 
amine the  fortifications,  but  to  obtain  a 
most  charming  view;  then  to  the  new 
Parliament  House,  the  Cathedral,  Ursu- 
line  Convent,  and  Artillery  Barracks. 

A  short  drive  of  three  miles  brings  yon 
to  the  Mount  Hermon  Cemetery,  a  very 
beautifkil  burial-place,  laid  out  hj  Major 
Douglas,  of  the  United  States  Engineering 
Corps,  the  same  who  contributed  so  much 
to  the  adornment  of  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

A  ride  of  seven  miles  brings  us  to  the 
beautiful  Falls  of  Momtmorendy  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  which 
constitute  one  of  the  great  attractions  of 
the  natural  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Canadian  capital ;  indeed,  the  environs  dis- 
play in  every  direction  great  and  various 
beauties  of  scenery,  especially  in  the  au- 
tumn. The  river  is  only  70  feet  wide,  and 
the  entiro  body  of  water  is  precipitated  250 
feet,  plunging  and  dashing  against  the  dif- 
ferent rod»  in  a  most  magnificent  man- 
ner. During  the  winter  season  the  eff^ect 
produced  is  most  singular:  the  falling 
spray  continues  to  freeze,  and  in  a  frw 
months  a  magnificent  cone  is  formed,  ris- 
ing to  the  height  of  100  feet 

The  FaB$  of  St.  Ahm,  24  miles  below 
Quebec,  should  also  be  visited,  as  well  as 
those  of  CAaudtere, 

One  of  the  most  delightful  excursions 
made  from  Quebec  is  that  up  the  Sague- 
nay  Biver,  which  occupies  three  days,  and 
will  well  repay  the  time  spent.  You  take 
steamer  the  first  day  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  and  there 
pass  the  night  on  board  your  steamer. 
Next  day  you  sail  up  this  most  singular 
and  perfectly  straight  river,  formed  as  if 
a  huge  mountain  had  been  rant  asunder. 
The  perpendicular  rocks  rise  to  a  height 
of  1600  feet  on  either  side.  For  miles  and 
miles  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  sound- 
ings. For  60  miles  you  sail  between  thb 
wall  of  rock,  and  then  emerge  into  Ha-ha 
Bay,  where,  for  the  first  time  during  its  en- 


tire  length,  you  see  a  spot  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  land.  Returning  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, you  arrive  at  Quebec  on  the  third 
day  oif  your  journey. 

If  returning  to  New  York  via  Lake 
George  and  Saratoga  Springs,  we  take  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad  to  Montreal ;  thence 
by  rail  to  Rouse's  Point,  take  the  Cham- 
plain  steamer  to  Fort  Ticonderoga,  the 
scene  of  conflict  between  the  armies  of 
France  and  England.  Visit  the  old  fort : 
an  hour's  ride  wHI  bring  us  to  the  head 
otLake  George,  the  loveliest  in  the  world. 
An  elegant  little  steamer  will  convey  us 
through  its  865  islands  to  Fort  William 
Henry  Hotel,  situated  on  the  site  of  the  old 
ibrt,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake.  This 
house  is  most  admirably  kept,  and  its  po- 
sition one  of  surpassing  loveliness.  If  the 
traveler  does  not  remain  here  as  long  as 
his  money  lasts,  or  until  compelled  for  oth- 
er reasons  to  leave,  the  choicest  beauties 
of  nature  must  have  little  charm  for  him. 

There  are  some -very  splendid  villas  bor- 
dering on  the  lake,  and  were  such  a  love- 
ly piece  of  water  in  Europe,  its  margin 
would  be  covered  with  them.  One  of  the 
most  beautiftil  has  been  recently  erected 
by  Mr.  Cramer,  President  of  the  Troy  and 
Saratoga  Railroad ;  it  is  buUt  in  the  pure 
Grecian  style:  it  is  four  miles  from  th^ 
head  of  the  lake,  commanding  a  most  de- 
ligbtfhl  view.  Immediately  in  Aront  of 
this  villa  is  Diamond  Island,  the  military 
d^p6t,  in  1777,  of  General  Burgoyne's 
army.  The  lake  is  86  miles  long,  running 
north  and  south,  and  between  two  and 
three  miles  broad.  It  is  particularly  noted 
for  the  purity  of  its  waters :  it  was  original- 
ly called  Lake  Sacrament  by  the  French 
on  that  account ;  it  is  also  celebrated  not 
only  for  its  historical  associations,  but  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  its  islands.  In 
passing  up  the  lake,  notice  a  steep  and 
rugged  promontory,  400  feet  high,  called 
Rogere's  Slide.  Here  Major  Rogera,  a  dar- 
ing ranger,  fled  when  chased  by  the  In- 
dians: on  arriving  at  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  he  threw  over  his  havenack; 
then,  taking  off  his  snow-shoes,  he  fasten- 
ed them  on  reversed  and  retraced  his  steps 
some  distance,  then  descended  by  a  deep 
ravine  to  the  frozen  lake  in  safety.  When 
the  Indians  arrived  at  the  brow  of  the 
precipice  they  supposed  that  Rogera  had 
thrown  hinuielf  down,  seeing  the  marks  of 
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bis  havenook  on  the  snow,  and  ceased  to 
follow  him.  Some  distance  farther  and 
we  pass  Salbathrday  PoisU^  so  called  firom 
the  foct  that  on  tiiat  day  General  Aber- 
ciombie  embarked  with  his  army  to  attack 
Fort  Ticondeioga,  which  attack  resulted 
in  sndi  a  disastroos  defeat.  This  spot  is 
also  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  a  fight  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  French  and  In- 
dians. We  now  arrive  at  the  Narrows, 
the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  part  of 
the  lake.  Notice  Black  Mountain,  which 
is  the  highest  peak  in  the  vicinity ;  also 
Shelving  Rock,  a  species  of  palisades,  and 
much  resorted  to  by  those  who  love  to  bat- 
tle with  the  finny  denizens,  which  here 
may  be  found  in  great  plenty.  Bolton's 
Landing  is  also  a  lovely  spot,  where  fish- 
ers much  do  congregate.  The  usual  cus- 
tom is  to  take  Sie  Minne-ha-ha  at  Fort 
William  Henry  Hotel  in  the  morning,  land 
at  Bolton,  where  you  can  get  a  very  nice 
dinner  or  lunch  at  the  hotel,  and  return  by 
the  steamer  in  the  evening.  A  most  de- 
lightful day  may  be  spent  in  this  manner, 
as  the  variety  prevents  your  getting  tired 
of  either  too  much  fish  or  too  much  fiish- 
ion  (we  are  now  speaking,  of  course,  to  the 
male  traveler).  Having  passed  Dome  Isl- 
and, Long  Island,  and  Diamond  Island, 
and  some  862  others,  we  now  arrive  at  the 
town  of  Caldwell,  and  if  the  Fort  William 
Henry  Hotel,  conducted  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Gale,  a  splendid  caterer,  should  then  be 
full,  try  next  at  the  Lake  House.  The 
steamer  Minne-ha^ha  is  commanded  by 
Captain  Gale,  brother  of  the  hotel  propri- 
etor, and  a  princa  of  good  fellows. 

From  Lake  George  to  Saratoga  Springs 
we  take  the  stage  to  Moreau  Station,  time 
three  hours,  passing  Bloody  Pond,  where 
the  killed  in  the  battle  of  September  8, 
1755,  between  the  colonists  and  French 
and  Indians,  were  cast.  (Jdem.,  should  the 
stage-driver  at  Moreau  Station  ask  fifty 
cents  extra  to  take  you  around  by  the  way 
of  Bloody  Pond,  you  need  not  pay  it,  as 
you  may  get  there  without.  They  are 
great  jokers  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try, but  guests  at  the  hotel  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  tell  any  thing  which  has  not  been 
told  hrfore.  We  knew  a  visitor  one  year 
who  came  to  the  Fort  William  Henry 
Hotel  vrith  a  budget  of  motst  capital  sto- 
ries, all  new,  and  which  he  knew  how  to 
tell  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  Ai^r 
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trying  three  months  he  found  it 
ble  to  get  a  single  listener  who  had  not 
^  *  heard  them  before.*'  In  despair  he  took 
stage  for  the  station,  and,  taking  a  aeat 
with  the  driver,  told  him  his  choicest; 
when  that  individual  coolly  remarked  it 
was  a  very  good  story,  but  he  ''^tktmykt 
Mr.  B told  it  better.'* 

Nine  miles  from  the  lake  we  pass  Glenn's 
Falls,  on  the  Upper  Hudson,  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  sitnatbn.  This  is  where 
Cooper  laid  the  scene  of  the  "  Last  of  the 
Mohicans." 

Taking  the  Whitehall  and  Saratoga  Bail- 
roadcars,  in  less  than  an  hour  we  arrive  at 
Saratoga  SprmgSf  renowned  for  the  medi- 
cinal qualities  of  its  waters,  which  hare 
rendered  it  the  most  ia8hionaJ)le  watering- 
place  in  the  United  States.  In  adilitinn 
to  this,  its  historical  associationg  are  very 
interesting.  It  waa  in  this  neighborhood 
that  the  English  army,  commanded  by 
Burgoyne,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to 
General  Gates,  who  commanded  the  AnMr- 
ican  army,  after  which  the  United  States 
was  recognized  as  a  nation. 

The  principal  hotels,  each  of  which  is 
capable  of  accommodating  from  600  to  1000 
guests,  are  Union  Hail  [taken  this  year 
by  Colonel  William  Leiand,  brother  c»f  the 
Messrs.  Leiand,  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
New  York,  who  ougJit  to  know  how  to 
"keep  a  hotel,"  and  do€$:  the  house  haa 
been  much  improved],  the  Umted  StattM, 
and  Conyreu  Hall.  There  is  also  the  Pa- 
vilion, and  a  host  of  smaller  houses,  wtdi  a 
large  number  of  private  boarding-houses. 

The  mintfal  waters  of  Saratoga  are  Just- 
ly celebrated  for  the  cure  of  numeiotts  IDs 
that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  in  addition  to  whidi, 
the  beautiful  rural  scenery,  fresh  and  bra- 
cing air,  out-door  exercise,  and  cheerfid 
society,  are  great  helpers  in  the  good  work 
of  restoring  health  to  the  invalid. 

There  are  some  twelve  different  springs, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Congrea,  which 
was  discovered  by  a  hunting-party  in  1792. 
Its  waters  are  very  celebrated,  and  are  bot- 
tled and  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Empire,  Pavilion,  and  Flat  Bock 
Springs  are  also  quite  popular. 

The  daily  routine  at  Saratoga  Is  about 
the  same  as  at  all  European  watering- 
plaoes,  drinking,  eating,  dancing,  flirting, 
playing,  and  all  their  i^uncts, 

A  very  pleasant  drivo  or  excursion  b 
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that  to  Saratoga  Lake,  dbtant  about  fire 
mUe9,  where  every  body  goes  to  dine  on 
its  exquisite  fish,  and  some  to  catch  them. 
This  is  a  yery  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
about  nine  miles  long  by  three  wide ;  and 
during  tlie  season  its  shady  banks  and 
placid  waters  are  lively  with  numerous  vis- 
itors that  one  can  count  by  the  thousand. 

TraUon  FaOi  is  another  most  delightful 
resort;  it  is  reached  ftom  Utica  by  a  plank 
road  fifteen  miles  in  length.  The  falls  are 
equated  on  the  West  Canada  Creek,  a 
branch  of  the  Mohawk.  The  creek,  in 
the  distance  of  two  miles,  makes  a  deeeent 
of  over  800  feet  in  leaps  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  forming  most  beautifiil  cascades,  and 
here  the  lover  of  the  sublime  and  romantic 
may  enjoy  himself  to  his  heart's  content. 

If  wisldng  to  return  to  New  York  fh>m 
Montreal  by  the  way  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains, tliere  are  two  routes — one  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  Gorham,  N.  H., 
.the  other  by  Lake  Cittmplain  to  Burling- 
ton; but  it  makes  but  little  diflWtnce 
wltloh  way  you  get  there;  almost  all  the 
routes  are  equally  interesting. 

The  bare  tofB  of  the  White  Mountains 
«re  generally  covered  with  snow  team  the 
close  of  October  to  the  end  of  May.  The 
snows  of  winter  are  principally  melted 
away  at  the  beginning  of  June,  leaving 
here  and  there  k^  drifted  patdies,  which 
generally  remain  a  few  weeks  longer,  and 
sometimes  a  few  of  them  even  endure  un- 
til the  beginning  of  August.  They  are 
occasionally  almost  white  with  new-iUlen 
snow  or  sleet  in  July  and  August,  and  firesh 
heavy  snows  sometimes  fell  in  May  and 
June.  The  summer  heat  of  th4  day  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington  is  generally 
about  20^  of  Fahrenheit  less  than  that  of 
the  oountry  at  the  base,  wUch,  during  the 
extreme  heats  of  summer,  sometimes  rise 
to90O. 

The  rook  of  the  White  Mountains  is  gray 
granite,  but  the  higher  bore  summits  con- 
sist of  large  loose  rugged  rocks  of  mica 
slate^  of  dark  color  and  exceedingly  rough 
snrfeioe,  and  one  con  imagine,  without  a 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination,  they  had 
just  been  thrown  Arom  Mount  Vesuvius. 
These  rocks  are  more  or  less  covered  with 
various  Hehens,  whose  prevailing  color  is 
mixed  with  the  yellow  of  the  beantifnl 
geographic  lichen,  which  is  very  general 
and  abundant.    In  the  spaoes  between  the 


rocks  there  grows  a  coarse  Alpine  grassy 
sedge,  mixed  with  various  lichens  and 
mosses.  The  sides  and  base  of  the  mount- 
ains are  clothed  with  a  dense  and  luxu- 
riant forest  of  the  trees  of  the  country,  and 
the  ground  beneath  tlieir  shade  is  orna- 
mented with  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
northern  woods,  and  deeply  covered  with 
a  rich  carpet  of  mosses.  In  the  lower  re- 
gion is  the  sugar  maple,  with  its  broad  an- 
gular leaves,  changing  early  in  autumn — 
when  every  leaf  becomes  a  flower,  scarlet 
or  crimson,  or  of  various  brown  and  yellow 
hue— the  yellow  birch,  the  beech,  and  the 
white  birdi.  Mixed  with  these  are  a  fre- 
quent but  less  abundant  growth  of  black 
spruces  and  balsam  firs,  with  the  striped 
maple,  the  mountain  ash,  the  aspen  pop- 
lars, the  hemlock,  and  the  white  pine. 
Hic^ier  up  the  spruce  and  fir  become  the 
prevailing  growth,  with  the  jreUow  and 
white  biiieh  gradually  growing  smaller  as 
they  ascend,  until  the  dwarf  firs,  closely 
interwoven  together  and  only  a  few  feet 
hi(^  form  a  dense  and  almost  impenetrar 
ble  hedge.  Above  this  hedge  of  dwarf 
trees,  which  reach  to  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  scattered  fir 
and  spruce  bushes,  shrinking  firom  the  cold 
moutttain  wind,  and  clinging  to  the  ground 
in  sheltered  hollows  by  the  side  of  the 
rocks,  with  similar  bashes  of  white  and  yel- 
low birch,  which  reach  almost  a  thousand 
fiBethigher.  Above  are  only  Alpine  plants, 
mosses,  and  lichens. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington 
the  view  on  all  sides  is  of  a  boundless  ex- 
panse of  mountain  ridges  and  peaks — an 
infinite  sea  of  mountains,  broken  only  here 
and  tiiere  by  the  brown  spaoes  of  the  clear- 
ed settlements,  and  by  the  gleaming  wa- 
ters of  distant  lakes.  Tho  eye  ranges  over 
the  whole  tract  between  the  Green  Mount- 
ains and  the  Atlantic.  To  the  southeast- 
ward the  ocean  is  sometimes  distinctly  visi- 
ble {Oahet't ''  Scenery  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains"). 

On  arriving  at  Gorham  we  find  one  of 

the  finest  hotds  in  the  country,  capable  of 
accommodating  three  hundred  guests.  The 
Alpine  House,  admirably  managed  by  Mr. 
Hitehcock,  is  situated  in  a  romantic  val- 
ley at  the  junction  of  the  Androscoggin 
and  Peabody  Rivers,  800  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea,  and  Is  considered  a  most 
desirable  position  by  physicians  for  their 
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prtiwntt  who  reqoire  a  bracing  movitaiii 
air.     A  telegraph  station  is  in  the  hoose 
communicating  with  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  every  comfort  roaj  be  had 
which  yon  expect  to  find  in  a  first^ilass 
hotel.     The  excursions  from  here  are  nn- 
merons,  and  much  admired  by  the  lovers 
ofnatore — and  other  tovers.    Fh>m  the 
Alpine  Hoose  to  the  Glm  Hotut,  which  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Washmgton, 
Is  eight  mUes.     Stages  leave  daHj.     The 
view  of  the  different  mountains  ftmn  this 
spot  is  most  magnificent.    Immediately  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  which  is  finely  mani^ged 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Thompson,  we  have  the  five 
highest  peaks  of  the  White  Monntafais  in 
lull  view.    Mount  Washington,  which  is 
6285  feet  high,  Mount  Clay,  640Q,  Mount 
Jefferson,  6700,  Mount  Adams,  6600,  and 
Mount  Madison,  6d41,  all  appear  before  you 
in  their  mighty  grandeur,  with  nothing  in- 
tervening to  intercept  the  view.    A  fine 
carriage-road  has  recently  been  finished 
from  the  Glen  House  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles.    The  average  grade  is  twelve  feet 
in  one  hundred.    There  are  two  hotels  at 
the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  viz.,  the 
Tip4op  ffotm  and  SwmnU  Hcute^  both  kept 
by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  the  proprietor  of  the  Jd- 
pine  House.    We  would  certainly  advise 
to  spend  the  night  at  the  Summit  House 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  sun  either 
rise  or  set.     Either  view  is  most  magnifi- 
cent    The  particular  points  of  attraction 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Glen  House  are  Tke 
Impy  Garnet  Pool^  Thompt&n'a  Folk,  Tke 
Emerald  Pool,  Glen,  EU%$  FoOm,  Tke  CrytUd 
Cascade,  and  Tuckerman't  Jiavim.     From 
the  Glen  House  to  Crawford$,  through  the 
Pinkiiam  Notch,  is  a  distance  of  thhiy- 
four  miles,  through  most  glorious  scenery. 
Stages  leave  the  Glen  House  every  morn- 
ing.    Before  the  carriage-road  was  com- 
pleted (1862)  the  greater  number  of  per- 
sons made  the  ascent  from  Crawford's,  and 
we  question  whether  the  excursion  is  a» 
pleasant  or  as  exciting  going  up  a  macad- 
amized road  graded  with  a  rise  of  one  foot 
in  eight  as  it  is -on  horseback,  with  a  little 
danger  and  adventure  to  season  it.    Par- 
ties of  twenty-five  and  tliirty  persons  often 
leave  the  hotel  of  a  morning,  meeting  some 
seventy-five  others  at  the  top  who  have 
niade  the  ascent  from  Fabyan's  or  the  Glen 
House.    From  the  Croir/ordJ^otiM  (a  first- 1 
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rate  Intel)  to  the  Pirofk  Hmae  Sa 
twenty-seven  miles.    Stages  leave  every 
morning.    There  are  also  stages  leaving; 
daily  for  Littleton,  where  yen  take  tbe 
Connecticut  River  Railroad  for  mther  Bos- 
ton or  New  York  without  stopping  at  Fran- 
conia.     If  going  to  Boeton  t^*  tibe  lovely 
lake  of  WinnipMankee,  jroii  take  tbe  Bos- 
ton^ Concord,  and  Manchester  Railroad  at 
Wells  River;  or  yon  can  continne  on  the 
Connectknt  River  Railroad,  to  Bellows 
Falls,  a  lovely  i^ace,  and  then  take  tke 
ntchbnrg  Railroad  to  Boston.    We  would, 
however,  decidedly  advise  die  trip  ftesn 
the  Profile  House  to  Pljrmouth,  where  yon 
can  take  the  cars.    This  is,  without  doabt, 
one  of  the  nciost  lovely  rides  in  the  New 
England  States. 

Many  travelers  who  do  not  visit  Kran- 
cooia  return  by  North  Conway  and  Con- 
way to  Centoe  Harlxir.  Theie  axe  several 
fine  hotels  at  North  Conway,  and  the  Sem- 
ter  Hoiue,  kept  by  Mr.  Huntress  at  Centre 
Harbor,  is  in  a  most  deli^tfol  sitnatiflii. 
Fh>m  Centre  Harbor  yon  take  the  steamer 
either  to  H^ieri,  thence  by  the  Boston,  Con- 
cord, and  Montreal  Raihtwd,  or  to  Alton 
Bay,  where  you  take  the  Cocheco  and  Bos- 
ton andMahie  Railroad. 

Should  you  be  going  toward  the  White 
Mountains  from  Boston  or  New  York,  yon 
had  better  go  by  one  route  and  retom  by 
the  other. 

After  arriving  at  the  Profile  Bouee,  an 
excellent  hotel,  we  first  visit  Lake  Eeho^ 
a  beautifrd  little  sheet  of  water  a  short  dis- 
tance firom  the  hotel.  It  is  of  great  depth 
and  clearness.  Visit  it  either  early  in  the 
morning  oi^at  sunset,  and  paddle  out  into 
thtf  centre,  where  the  guide  in  attendance, 
either  sounding  a  tin  hom  or  shouting  with 
his  own  voice,  will  demonstrate  why  the  sa- 
pecBtitious  Indian  considered  the  response 
the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit.  The  edio 
is  most  wonderftil,  while  the  report  of  a 
cannon  fired  on  tbe  shore  reverberates  like 
peals  of  thunder.  After  having  visited 
Catmon  or  ProJUe  JfomUam,  the  Caeeadt, 
immediately  behind  the  hotel,  and  seen 
iSIc^  attend  the  *'01d  Man  of  the  Mount- 
ains,"  after  whom  the  Profile  House  is 
named  (this  is  the  profile  of  an  old  man, 
which,  you  are  told.  Nature  has  carved 
clearly  and  distinctly  at  tbe  summit  of  tbe 
rock :  after  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  you 
you  see  it  at  once?),  you  continne  to  the 
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Fftme  HmtMy  renowned  for  Ha  fifth  and  oth- 
er provender,  as  well  as  for  the  attention 
paid  to  its  gnests. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Flnme  House  are  the  Fhtmey 
Catcadesy  and  Pool,  The  Flnme  is  a  nar- 
row gorge  in  the  rocks,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  firom  the  hotel,  through  which 
a  stream  of  water  for  seven  or  pight  hund- 
red feet  pours  down  the  fissure,  which  is 
some  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  wide.  The  scene  in  the 
vicinity  is  one  of  the  wildest  grandeur. 
Half  way  down  an  immense  boulder  hangs 
suspended  over  the  ravine.  At  the  bot- 
tom we  see  the  Pool,  which  is  about  sixty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  two  hundred  deep. 

A  delightful  ride  of  twenty-four  miles 
brings  us  to  Plymouth,  where  we  take  the 
cars  for  Boston.  The  PemigemmU  ffotm 
at  Plymouth  is  a  new  and  very  fine  hotel, 
where  one  might  well  spend  a  day  to  tidt 
livermore's  Falls  and  other  ol^jcw^  of  in- 
terest in  the  vidni^. 


SoiUm,  the  capital  of  Massadinsetts,  and 
the  principal  city  in  the  New  England 
States,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  on 
the  oonthtent  Its  situation  at  the  head 
of  ICassachusetts  Bay,  and  its  harbor, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  adapts  it  well  to  its  extensive  com- 
merce. 

The  principal  hotels  are  the  Trenumi 
and  Revere  Hotuee,  condncted  by  Messrs. 
Wetberbee,  Wrisley,  &  Co. 

Boston,  sometimes  called  the  **City  of 
Notions,''  the  «'Hub  of  Creation,"  the 
"Athens  of  America,"  and  other  oog^no- 
men,  is  a  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
city,  second  only  to  New  York  in  oomm^- 
dal  rank,'  and  ranking  it  in  its  historical 
associations,  while  its  numerous  literary 
institutions  and  the  general  tone  of  its  so- 
ciety—more refined  and  intellectual  than 
that  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union— enti- 
tle it  to  be  regarded  as  the  literary  capital 
of  the  Western  world. 

The  older  portion  of  the  city  stands 
upon  a  peninsula  which  is  united  to  the 
main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  while 
long  causeways,  built  across  the  inter- 
vening arms  of  the  sea,  and  magnificent 
bridges,  such  as  Camluidge,  East  Cam- 
bridge^ Charlestown,  Chelsea,  and  South 


Boston,  unite  the  city  with  its  extensive 
suburbs.     The  principal  and  most  inter- 
esting public  buildings  which  the  visitor 
should  see  are,  first,  FrmeitU  HaU,  the 
'* Cradle  of  Liberty,"  where  the  distin- 
guished  orators  of  the  Be  volution  indulged 
their  eloquence  in  behalf  of  equal  rights, 
and  where  Liberty  was  bom  and  Democra- 
cy rocked,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  city.    The  hall  derives  its  name  Anom 
Peter  Faneuil,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who 
bequeathed  it  to  the  city  for  the  purpose 
of  a  town  hall  and  market.    The  donor's 
ftill-length  portrait  hangs  at  the  west  end ; 
also  one  of  Ckorge  Washington  and  Daniel 
Webster.    The  ball,  which  is  situated  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  building,  is  76  feet 
square  and  S8  high,  which  in  the  days  of 
the  Revolution  was  considered  very  large. 
The  ground  floor  is  now  used  for  stores,  a 
new  and  splendid  ma^et  having  been 
built  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  Hall. 
This  magnificent  structure,  called  Faneml 
Hall  MarhHy  is  585  feet  long  and  55  wide, 
constructed  entirely  of  Quincy  granite;  in 
the  centre  is  a  dome,  74  feet  long  and  66 
wide,  called  Quincy  Hall,  in  honor  of  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  a  former  mayor  of  the  city, 

A  short  distance  from  the  market  is  the 
UmUd  States  Ciutom^hottee,  a  magnificent 
granite  structure,  built  in  the  Doric  style 
of  architecture.  It  cost  the  government 
over  one  million  of  dollars.  The  founda- 
tkm  consists  of  8000  pUes  driven  into  the 
soft  ground,  upon  which  the  granite  su- 
perstructure is  laid.  The  building  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  140  feet  long, 
96  wide  through  the  centre,  and  75  at  the 
ends.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  magnificent 
dome  05  feet  high.  The  Merekante*  Ex- 
change on  Stkte  Street  (the  Wall  Street  of 
Boston)  is  also  bnUt  of  granite :  the  prin- 
cipal hall,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  coun- 
try, is  80  feet  long  by  58  broad,  surmount- 
ed by  a  dome  filled  with  stained  glass. 
Newspapers  may  here  be  found  fh>m  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Merchants  who  are 
subscribers  have  permission  to  invite  stran- 
gers to  the  use  of  the  room  while  they  re- 
main in  the  city.  The  ground  floor  of  the 
building  is  used  for  the  general  Post-office. 

The  State  ffotue  is  situated  on  the  most 
elevated  part  of  Boston,  called  Beacon  Hill, 
and  ficonts  on  Botton  Commonj  the  principal 
park  of  the  city.  The  view  firom  the  sum- 
mit of  the  dome  is  one  of  the  moet  charro- 
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ing  iaMgiiuiUe.  TIm  coner-stoiiecf  tlib 
■inicture  was  laid  on  tlie  4th  of  Jalj, 
1795,  by  Goyemor  Adams,  and  tiiree  yean 
later  the  boilding  was  finished,  and  occu- 
pied by  the  I/egislatnre.  TberehaTe  been 
numerous  enlargements  of  the  building 
since  that  date. 

The  City  Hall  and  Conrt^ionse  stands 
between  School  and  Court  Streets.  In 
front  of  the  School  Stoeet  buildings  stands 
a  beautiful  monument  in  bnoae,  with  a 
verd-antique  marble  base,  by  Greenoogh, 
erected  to  the  memony  of  Benjamin  Ihmk- 
lin,  who  was  a  natire  of  Boston.  The 
Boston  Athenaum,  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society,  and  Hospital  should  all  be 
visited. 

The  Boston  "  CSenmuoii"  b  the  great  pride 
of  all  Bostonians.  It  oontains  48  acres  of 
ground,  and  is  |denteonsly  shaded  by  mag- 
nificent American  elms,  which  here  grow 
to  a  great  height.  In  tha  centra  of  tiie 
Common  stands  an  immense  ebn  snrronnd- 
ed  by  an  iron  fence :  when  last  measured 
it  wss  72  feet  high,  over  100  feet  in  spread 
of  branches,  and,  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
17  feet  in  girth.  The ''  oldest  inhabitant" 
can  not  tell  ks  age,  although  it  must  be 
over  200  years.  Contiguous  to  the  **old 
elm"  IB  the  "  Frog  Pond"  of  olden  times, 
but  Cochituate  Lake  of  the  present  day :  a 
fountain  in  the  centre  ejects  water  to  the 
height  of  90  feet. 

Adjoining  the  Common  is  the  PwUlc 
Garden^  which  contains  20  acres  of  ground 
finely  laid  out,  and  open  at  all  times  to  the 
inspection  of  visitors.  The  principal  tiie- 
atres  in  Boston  are  the  Acadoi^  of  Music, 
Howard  Athensum,  and  Boston  Museum. 
The  atock  companies  at  all  these  houses  am 
very  good,  and  much  better  than  you  will 
find  in  most  of  the  London  theatres.  Bos- 
ton has  now  the  reputation  of  having  the 
finest  and  largest  organ  in  the  world,  beat- 
ing Harl«m  and  Freybuig  by  "  nnmwous 
pipes :"  it  was  set  up  in  the  Mtuical  HaU 
in  the  autumn  of  1863« 

The  prindpal  excursions  from  Boston 
are,  first,  to  Bmher  Bill  Momunmt^  which 
is  situated  in  Charlestown.  From  the  top 
of  the  nMmument  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  may  be  had.  No- 
tice on  the  hill  a  stone  which  marks  the 
spot  where  Warren  fell.  The  monument 
is  built  of  Qnincy  granite,  221  feet  high, 
and  80  feet  square  at  the  base.  Inside  the 
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shaft  ii  a  hollow  cone,  in  wlikh  is  a  spbid 
stone  stairway  of  225  steps,  up  wliidi  yoa 
mount  to  the  summit.  The  Dionnment 
was  dedicated  June  17,  1843,  wben  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Tyler, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  the  whole  cnbtnct, 
were  present.  Tha  United  States  Kavy 
Yard  is  in  the  vidnity,  and  should  bo  vis- 
ited. An  excursion  should  be  made  to. 
Harvard  College^  Mmmt  Aubitm  Cemtetery, 
Frak  and  ifi^pna^  Poiub;  indeed,  all  tkm 
roads  dhmging  fimn  Boston  mn  moEteo- 
chsnting.  The  principal  watermg^^klaces 
near  the  city  are  Nakamt,  Ckeiaea  Beadk, 
FkiUp's  Beack,  and  NanUukei  BeadL 

From  Botkm  to  New  York,  friA  Fail  Rimr 
and  Newport  In  one  and  a  half  bovrs  by 
'fall  we  arrive  at  Fall  Bhrer,  wlicse  we  take 
the  steamer  for  JVaqp»r<.  The  steaoM 
this  line  are  without  equal  fer  their 
nificenoe  and  good  management.  Newport 
is  the  most  fariuonable  of  all  the  Amaican 
watering-places,  and  few  in  Ennfie  are  its 
superior.  It  is  situated  at  tke  soothen 
end  of  Rhode  Island,  immediately  opposite 
Narragansett  Bay.  Its  hotels  are  large 
and  numerous :  the  Oeeam  H<mae  is  eonsid- 
ered  the  most  feshionable,  and  is  beanti- 
fnlly  situated.  The  6leean  and  ^KoiUic  am 
both  first-dass.  A  short  distance  firom  the 
Ocean  House  is  the  CwnBoalj  or  Mawtm  db 
jeu  of  a  well-known  gentleman  of  means. 
To  the  liberaUty  of  such  as  he  neatly  all 
the  European  watering-places  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  variety  of  amusements  offiaed. 
What  would  Baden-Baden,  Wiesbaden, 
Homburg,  Ems,  and  hosts  of  odiers  be, 
were  it  not  for  their  CvmaUf  There  b 
no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  money  n  lost 
in  those  bouses ;  so  there  is  in  WaB  Street 
every  day,  where  two  thirds  of  our  capital- 
ists make  the  same  venture  the  pleasure- 
seeker  does  at  the  CwtmoI  at  Baden  or  at 
Newport.  The  bank  and  the  broker  must 
make  their  profite. 

Newport  was  once  celebrated  as  a  com- 
mercial town,  and  ranked  next  to  Boston 
and  New  York  before  the  Bevolution ;  but 
when  the  British  evacuated  it  liiey  de- 
stroyed some  five  hundred  buHdings,  burn- 
ed up  the  wharves  and  ligfat-honse,  cut 
down  the  ornamental  trees,  which  reduced 
its  population  fhnn  twelve  to  four  thou- 
sand. As  a  commercial  port  it  has  never 
recovered  from  the  blow ;  but  a  new  city 
has  arisen,  composed  of  splendid  holdi^ 
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loTelj  villas,  and  beantiM  resideaoes, 
whose  occupaats  do  not  come  to  make 
money,  but  to  spend  it.  The  bathing  on 
the  ^'  First"  beach  is  most  delightful,  and 
the  beach  one  of  the  finest  in  the  conntry. 
On  the  *'  Second"  beach  notice  the  hang- 
ing rocks,  and  the  rocks  called  Purgator}'. 

The  principal  drives  are  to  the  Gim  and 
Spoutm^  Case.  A  steamer  leaves  Newport 
daily  for  Providence,  firotn  whence  a  steam- 
er leaves  daily  for  New  York ;  or  you  can 
take  the  Fall  Biver  line  of  steamers,  which 
leave  every  evening  for  New  York,  arriv- 
ing there  eariy  in  the  morning. 

We  shall  now  give  a  short  description 
of  the  dfies  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  which  will  finish  for  the  pres- 
ent oar  routes  in  the  United  States, 

PKUaddphia  is  reached  in  four  hours  by 
rail  throu^  ieney  City,  Newark,  Prince- 
ton, Brunswick,  and  Burlington.  The 
'*  Quaker  City,"  which  is  tiie  seoond  d^ 
in  the  Union  in  population  and  amount  of 
trade,  is  situated  on  a  level  tract  of  land 
between  tiie  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Riv- 
ers, a  short  distance  above  their  junction. 
It  is  built  on  a- perfectly  regular  plan,  the 
streets  being  all  straight,  intersecting  at 
right  angles,  and  at  ecpial  distance  from 
one  another.  Philadelphiais  a  very  hand- 
some city,  and  contains  a  laige  number  of 
beautifbl  buildings  and  public  institutioiis. 

The  Continental  is  the  principal  hotel, 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  its  proprietors 
are  partners  in  the  *<  Fifth  Avenue,"  Tre- 
mont,  and  Revere  Houses.  It  is  situated 
at  the  comer  of  Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
and  contains  that  blessing  to  weary  travel- 
ers— an  elevator*  The  bouse  is  built  and 
furnished  in  the  most  expensive  style, 
land,  building,  and  ftmuture  costing  over 
one  million  of  dollars. 

PhUadelphia  was  settled  in  1682  by  a 
colony  of  En^^ish  Quakers,  under  tlie  lead- 
ership of  William  Penn,  who  bestowed  upon 
it  the  sobriquet  of  the  **  City  of  Brotherly 
Love."  Here  the  first  Congress  met,  and 
here  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed.  The  Constitution  of  the  Republic 
was  also  framed  here  eleven  years  later. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  British 
to<^  possession  of  Philadelphia,  and  held 
it  for  nearly  ten  months.  The  principal 
objects  of  interest  to  visit  in  Philadel- 
phia ar^  first,  ihe  State  Home^  on  Chestnut 


Street,  where  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  signed.  The  room  and  furniture 
remain  just  the  same.  Visitors  should  as- 
cend to  the  cupola  of  the  building  to  get  a 
fine  view  of  the  city.  The  Custom  Houee^ 
a  short  distance  lower  down,  is  bnOt  of 
white  marble,  in  the  Doric  style  of  archi- 
tecture. It  was  erected  originally  for  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  cost  half  a  mfl- 
Uon  of  dollars.  The  Umted  Statee  MkOy 
on  Chestnut  Street,  is  well  worth  a  visit, 
to  witness  the  very  interesting  process  of 
coining.  Admittance  only  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  Academy  of  Fine  Arte^  United 
Statee  Navjf  Yard^  Ahne'houee^  PennsyU 
vama  Hotpkal,  Deaf  and  Dumb  InsUtu^ 
tiom^  are  all  deserving  particular  notice. 
The  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of 
the  city  are  most  numerous ;  the  principal 
are  the  FrankUn  Inetitute,  A  cademy  of  Nat" 
ural  Sdeneeiy  Philadelphia  Library,  A  thenar 
am,  and  Historical  Society.  The  principal 
theatres  are  the  A6ademy  of  Mtuic,  Arch 
Street  Theatre,  and  Wakmt  Street  and 
Chesinnt  Street  Theatres, 

The  chief  sights  to  be  seen  out  of  town  are 
the  Fairmovnt  Water^works^  which  should 
by  all  means  be  visited  (extending  your 
ride  up  the  beautiful  and  romantic  WissO" 
kiekon  Creek),  Lattnl  UiU,  and  Woodland 
Cemetery ;  also  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 

Philadelphkt  is  particularly  blessed  in 
beautiful  parks  or  *' squares,"  as  they  are 
called.  The  principal  are  Independence 
Square,  Washington,  Franklin,  Logan, 
Penn,  and  Rittenhouse.  They  are  all 
beautiAilly  laid  out,  and  kept  in  fine  order* 
West  of  the  SchnyUdll,  near  Gray's  Perry, 
is  a  splendid  artificial  lake,  flooded  from  the 
SchnyUdll  Rirer,  covering  a  space  of  six- 
ty-two acres,  llils  lake  is  converted  into 
a  skating-pond  during  the  winter,  for  which 
purpose  it  was  originally  intended.  Mag- 
nificent buildingB  are  being  erected  on  its 
banks  for  the  use  of  the  skaters,  comprisbg 
ladies*  and  gentlemen*s  dressing-rooms,  re- 
freshment-rooms,  etc.  It  is  called  the 
Fatkoick  Skatiny  Park,  The  whole  enter- 
prise was  originated  and  designed  by  R. 
O.  Lowrey,  Esq.,  one  of  Philadelphia's 
most  enterprising  dtisens.  The  skating- 
ponds  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  Central 
Park  will  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
Phikdelphia. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (one  of  the 
finest  in  the  oountiy)  is  one  of  the  great 
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routaa  to  the  West,  numing  tfarouc^  a 
moet  delightful  countiy  as  far  west  as 
Pittsburg,  where  It  connects  with  numer- 
ous Northern  roads. 

The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Bal- 
timore is  97  miles,  passing  through  Wil- 
mington and  Havre  de  Grace.  BaUimore 
is  finely  situated  at  the  head  of  Patapsco 
River,  an  inlet  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
principal  hotels  are  Bamnm^i,  OHmare  and 
Eui€fw  ffotues,  Baltimore  is  nsoally  call- 
ed the  "  City  of  Honnments."  Foremost 
among  them  in  point  of  interest  is  fKat4- 
ingUmU  JfonwnaUf  situated  in  Mount  Ver- 
non Place.  The  shaft  of  the  monument 
is  176  feet  high.  This  column,  which  is 
of  the  Doric  order,  stands  on  a  base  60 
feet  square  and  20  high.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  which  is  13  feet  high.  It 
cost  $200,000. 

BcUtb  MomtmaU  is  situated  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Calvert  and  Fayette  Streets.  It 
was  erected  in  memory  of  the  heroes  who 
fell  defending  the  city  in  1814. 

The  principal  pubUc  buildings  of  Balti- 
more are  the  Exchtmge^  CuHom^umte^  Car' 
roU  HaU,  and  Maryland  ImiUuie,  The 
Caikedral  is  weU  worth  a  visit;  it  is  sita- 
ated  at  the  comer  of  Cathedral  and  Mul- 
berry Streets.  Next  to  the  magnificent 
organ  recently  set  up  in  Boston,  the  one 
here  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
The  church  contains  several  good  paint- 
ings, one  of  which  is  the  '*  Descent  from 
the  Cross,'*  and  was  presented  by  Louis 
XYI. ;  and  one,  "  St.  Louis  burying  his 
dead  at  the  siege  of  Tipis/*  which  was 
presented  by  Charles  X.  of  France. 

The  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
of  Maryland  are  quite  numerous. 

A  drive  should  be  taken  to  Orem  MomU 
Cemdery^  about  two  miles  from  the  city : 
it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country. 

Baltimore  has  now  a  park  almost  as 
large  as  the  Central  Park  of  New  York, 
and  twelve  times  the  extent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Common.  It  was  quite  lately  private 
property,  was  purchased  by  the  city,  and 
called  Drtdd  Hill  Park,  Its  trees  are  large 
and  magnificent,  equal  in  size  to  those  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

Baltimore  is  the  head-quarters  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  come  from  idl  parts  of  the 
worid  to  ei^oy  the  delightful  sport  of  wild- 
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fowl  shooting;  nor  is  there  a  qxyt  on  thm 
face  of  the  globe  where  one  is  so  well  re- 
paid. The  fiu-famed  canvas-back  ducka 
here  alone  acquire  that  great  dehcncj  of 
flavor,  frt>m  feeding  on  the  wild  celeiiy 
which  grows  upon  the  shores  of  the  bay. 

From  BaUimore  to  Watkimfftom,  time  ooa 
and  a  half  hoars. 

Waakingtom  is  situated  on  the  eaatWH 
bank  of  the  Potomac  River,  in  one  of  the 
most  ptctaresque  positions  in  the  United 
States.  The  principal  hotel  is  WUhrts, 
which  is  the  largest,  most  fSuhkmable,  and 
best  conducted  in  the  city.  Its  managen, 
Messrs.  Sykea,  Chadwick  &  Co.,  were  far- 
mer  pn^rietors  of  the  **Girard"  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  all  travelers  know  was  for 
many  years  considered  one  of  the  beet  ho- 
tels in  the  country.  Willard's  is  sitaated 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  the  immedi- 
ate  vicinity  of  the  White  House,  Tnasozy 
Department,  Patent  Office,  Snuthaooian 
Institute,  and  other  public  buildings.  As 
the  house  is  generally  ftill,  travelers  bad 
better  telegraph  for  rooms  the  day  befive 
their  arrivaL 

The  City  of  Washington,  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  was  first  b£l  out  in  1792,  on  a 
scale  of  vast  proportions,  by  Washington, 
who  himself  laid  the  comer-stooe  of  the 
CapitoL  The  original  building  has  been 
mach  extended  by  the  addition  of  the  two 
wings,  making  h  more  then  twice  the  orig- 
inal size.  The  comernrtone  of  this  exten- 
sion was  laid  with  imposing  oeremoaies  in 
1861  by  President  fUlmoie.  They  sre 
placed  at  a  distance  of  44  fset  tnia  the 
main  building,  but  connected  to  it  by  cor- 
ridors 56  feet  wide.  Each  wing  is  1^  feet 
fh>nt  and  289  deep.  The  centre  building 
is  862  feet  long  and  121  deep,  with  a  por- 
ttoo  160  feet  wide.  The  entire  length  of 
the  building  b  761  fbet,  and  824  deq>.  The 
materials  of  which  the  wings  are  baOt  Is 
white  marble,  quarried  in  Lee,  Massachn- 
setts ;  the  columns  are  of  Maryland  white 
marble.  Over  the  rotunda  in  the  ceatrs 
building  is  a  magnificent  cast-iron  dome^ 
on  the  apex  of  which  is  a  lantern  52  feet 
high  by  17  feet  in  diameter,  which  will  be 
crowned,  when  finished,  by  a  bronse  statue 
of  Liberty  by  Crawfbrd,  the  whole  rising 
to  a  height  of  900  feet  above  the  basement 
fioor.  The  interior  of  the  rotunda  is  9f 
feet  in  diameter,  and  228  high.  The  walls 
are  decorated  with  eight  splendid  paint- 
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ings:  fbar  of  them  are  by'Tmmball,  yiz., 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  the  Sur- 
render of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  the 
Resignation  of  Washington  as  Command- 
er-in-chief; the  other  four,  the  Embarca- 
tion  of  the  PUgrims,  by  Wier,  the  Land- 
ing of  Columbus,  bj  Yanderlyn,  De  Soto's 
Discovery  of  the  Miesissippi,  by  Powell 
(this  great  artist  has  now  nearly  finished 
probably  the  finest  historical  picture  in  the 
United  States,  Perry's  Victory  on  Lake 
Erie,  being  painted  for  the  State  of  Ohio : 
it  is  in  New  York ;  visit  his  studio  when 
there),  and  the  Baptism  of  Pocahontas,  by 
Chapman.  The  Senate  Chamber  and  Hall 
of  Representatives  are  situated  in  the  two 
wings.  The  Senate  Chamber  is  a  beautiful 
rectangular  hall  112  feet  long,  82  wide, 
and  80  high :  the  ceiling  is  of  cast-iron, 
with  richly-stained  glass  skylights.  The 
chamber  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  capa- 
ble of  seating  1000  persons  comfortably. 
The  staircases  up  which  we  ascend  are  of 
highly-polished  marble,  lighted  by  beauti- 
ful stained-glass  skylights.  In  the  rear 
of  the  Yice-preddent's  chair  is  the  sena* 
tors'  retiring-room,  the  President's  retir- 
ing-room, and  the  Vice-president's  retiring- 
loom,  all  of  which  are  frescoed  and  highly 
ornamented,  and  should  by  all  means  be 
visited.  In  the  last-mentioned  there  is  a 
fine  portrait  of  Washington,  by  Bembrandt 
Peale. 

The  Hall  of  Bepresentatives  is  situated 
in  the  southern  wing,  and  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  the  Senate  Chamber.  It  is  189 
feet  long,  93  wide,  and  80  high.  The  ceil- 
ing is  handsomely  paneled  with  glass  to 
light  the  hall :  on  each  panel  are  painted 
the  arms  of  the  different  states.  The 
speaker's  room,  and  the  different  commit- 
tee rooms  adjoining,  are  highly  ornament- 
ed. The  double  bronze  doors  at  the  main 
entrance  from  the  portico  were  designed 
by  our  talented  countryman,  Rogers,  of 
Rome,  and  cast  in  Munich :  they  are  high- 
ly ornamented  with  historical  bas-reliefs. 
On  the  wall  ascending  to  the  gallery  of 


the  hall  is  Leutze*s  great  flresco  painting 
of  **  Westward  the  Star  of  Empire  takes  its 
way." 

On  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  eastern  fa- 
9ade  is  Greenough's  colossal  marble  statue 
of  Washington :  it  rests  on  a  granite  base 
12  feet  high,  upon  which  is  inscribed, 
'*  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

There  is  a  guard  day  and  night  in  the 
Capitol,  to  whom  strangers  may  apply  for 
any  information. 

The  White  House,  or  PrendenVe  Man- 
non,  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  one  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  built  of 
freestone  painted  white :  it  is  170  feet  front 
and  86  deep.  The  north  front  is  adorned 
with  a  portico,  with  four  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order.  The  garden  front  is  very 
beautiful:  the  lawn  slopes  down  to  the 
Potomac.  A  fine  conservatory  and  green- 
house are  connected  with  the  house.  In 
the  square  in  front  of  the  mansion  stands 
Clark  Mills's  celebrated  equestrian  statue 
of  Oeneral  Jackson.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  are  the  War,  Navy,  Treasury,  and 
State  Departments. 

The  Patent  Office  Is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting buildings  in  Washington.  In 
addition  to  the  thousand  specimens  of  tho 
ingenuity  of  the  American  people,  there 
are  numerous  revolutionary  relics,  relics 
of  Washington,  Franklin,  etc. 

The  Stmtheonian  JnstUttie  should  also  be 
visited ;  it  contains  a  magnificent  library 
and  museum  of  natural  history.  The  Na- 
tional  Monument  to  Washington  is  directiy 
west  of  the  Capitol;  the  corner-stone  was 
laid  July  4th,  1848.  The  monument,  when 
finished,  will  be  600  feet  in  height  and  100 
square  at  the  base. 

The  Umted  States  Navy  Yard,  National 
Observatory  and  Cemetery,  as  well  as  tho 
different  forts  surrounding  Washington, 
should  all  be  visited.  To  visit  the  fortifi- 
cations  a  pass  from  the  commandant  will 
be  necessary. 
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A  TABLE  OF  COINS, 
With  the  oompabative  valtje  in  gold  and  siLVEk  of  the  united  states. 


Coins  of  Gbbat  Bbitain. 

Sovereign 

Half  Sovereign 

Crovn 

Hftlf  Crown 

Florin,  or  two  ShUlingt. 

Half  Florin,  or  one  Shilling. . 

Sixpence 

Fourpence  

One  Pennj  (nearly) 


I  Dolto.  1  Cf;  I  M 


Coma  or  Fjuxos. 

Napoleon  (douMe) 

Napoleon 

Half  Napoleon 

Quarter  Napoleon 

Five  Francs ^ 

One  Franc 

Half  Franc  (fifty  C^entimes). . 

Twenty  Centimes. 

Ten  Centimes  (two  Sous) . . . . 
Five  Centimes  (one  Son) . . . . 

CoiKs  OP  Spain. 

Doubloon 

Half  Doubloon 

Quarter  Doubloon 

Isabdino 

Duro 

Medio  Duro 

Peseta 

Dos  Reals 

Real 

DosCuartos 

Cuarto 

Ochavo 


The  CoDss  or  SwrrzKBLAMD 
are  the  same  as  France, 
viz.,  Fronts  and  (Tmtimes. 

French  Napoleoa 

Five  Francs 

Two  Francs 

One  Franc 

Half  Franc 

Twenty  Centimes 

Ten  (jentimes 


The  word  Helvetia  is  on  the 
obverse. 

OoiMB  OP  Tns  GsBUAif  States 
AMD  Holland. 

Double  Frederick 

Frederick 

TenGhiildets 

Five  Guilders 

One   Guilder    (20 

Holland) 

Double  Ducat 

D  ucat  (of  Bavaria) 

Crown  of  Baden 

Thaler  (of  Saxony) 

Thaler  (of  Prussia,  80  silver) 

Groschens) / 

Ten  Thalers  (of  Brunswick)  . 
Ten  Thalers  (of  Hanover)  . . . 


Stivers) 


4 
2 
1 


T 
8 
1 


8 
4 
5 
1 


8 


8 

4 
4 
2 


4 

8 
1 
1 


8 
8 


83 
41 
20 
60 
46 
S3 
11 
T 
8 


70 

86 

02 

96 

95 

19 

9 

3 

1 


60 

20 

10 

5 

2 

1 


85 
95 

88 

19 
9 
8 
1 


88 

56 

28 
10 


TO 


50 


60 
66 


50 

25 


60 
90 
96 
98 


50 


60 
90 
95 


60 


GsBMAN  ComB—contmtud. 

Florin  (of  Bavaria  and  Ba^ 
den),  60  Kreutzers 

Florin   (of    Austria),  100 
Kreutzers , 

Five  Gulden  (of  Baden) . . , 

Riz  DoUar  (of  Austria). . . 


I  Dolla.  I    Cti.    '    li. 


I 


Hare  (16  Hamburg  Shillings) 

The  very  numeroos  small 
coins  of  the  German  States, 
whether  in  kientiers,  silver 
groscbsns,  stivers,  or  shil 
lings,  may  bo  calculated  by 
noting  the  value  of  the  larger 
pieces. 

Coins  op  Italy. 

Twenty  Lira (Sardinia) 

TenLIra do. 

Five  Lira.. do. 

One  Lira do. 

HalfUra. do. 

(Quarter  lira do. 

^uin (Tuscany) 

Scndi,  or  ten  Pauls,      do. 

Five  Pauls do. 

Two  Pauls da 

Paul do. 

HalfPaul do. 

Crazia dou 

Quattiino da 

Ten  Scudl (Rome) 

Scudi da 

Paul da 

Grosso da 

Bftioques da 

Half  Bftioques do. 

Onola  of  6  Ducats. . .  (Naolas) 
Onda  of  3  Ducats. . .     da 
Piastra,  or  12  C^iiins     do. 
Dueato.  or  10  Cailins.     da 

Half  Piastra da 

(Jarlino,  or  10  Grani.     da 
Half  Cnriino,  or  5)      , 

Grani /     ^ 

Grano... da 

ContB  OP  Russia. 

Imperial 

Five  Rubles 

Ruble. 

TenZloty. 

Ten  Copecks 

Five  Copecks 


Coins  or  Tdbkey  and  Eoyfc 

Twenty  Piastres 

Piastre  

Five  Paras 

Belgium  coin  is  the  same  as 
France,  vis..  Francs  and  Cen< 
times. 


8 
1 


3 
1 


1 


10 
1 


4 
8 


4 

4 


40 

49 

6 

9S 
8S 
Id 
8 
26 


86 

92 

96 

19 

9 

4 

80 

10 

56 

98 

11 

6 

1 


10 
5 
1 

91 
45 
95 
81 
47 
8 


50 
50 

50 

75  < 


50 

25 


50 

DO 

60 

5A 
15 

18 

T5 


80    I 

*♦    I 

8 


65 


This  table  is  for  the  use  of  trayeleiB,  not  merchants,  as  exchange  will  be  found  to  vary  consider- 
^y.    Ifmore  is  received  than  hero  expressed,  you  are  the  gainer  by  exchange;  if  not,  you  are  the 
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INDEX. 


Abbolaterd,  U. 

Abeide«D,H. 
Abentwnb,  lU. 
Abo,  CM. 
AbiwSliiibel,DOT. 
Aboo^lr,  BOI. 
Aba  GMUti,  out. 
AbjdaB,H«, 
AbTdDB,  CWl. 

Adelsbniir,  QnAto  It,  ttO. 
agtoa-ea. 


Aahuloe  (mlDe),  n. 
AlgnabcUc,  E80. 


Aiall.oaat,K6. 
Ali-ltCbaixUe,  eSO ;  Wktan,  S 

CharlsDugiw,  Relic*,  SW. 
Ati-ln  BbIdb,  SSO. 
AlK-lea  BaiuM  U>  AimecT,tSCI. 
Akabi,  Ul. 
Ala,t8& 


Asuteidun,  SIB ;  Hotels,  Ttojel  Palace,  l£a- 
Ham,  Tbratna,  SU ;  Sblp-bnlliUiis.  Dl>- 
mond-caniDg,nD. 

Amttetitat  to  JBroek,  SIS. 

Amilerdun  toOberbaiueii,  vfuDtncbt,  Arn- 
'   Im,  Uld  Smmartcfa,  BIO. 


Ankdanll-RaTOk,  051, 


stwerp,  BOS ;  Hotels,  Cstbadixl,  Bnbens'i 
Muterpleces,  SM ;  KnbenB'sHoiue,Zi>aloe- 
■--'  OsTdecs,  Chnrcbes,  SOT. 
—  -=- — Un]i,*>7. 


Antwerp  to 
AOMLDn. 
Appoldetcombe,  UV. 

Aranjoei,  (St. 
ArdHsbalg,  *». 
AreDsb«rg  (Outle),  m. 

Amhalm,  S 
Aroni,  sai. 


Anlsot  CbdsUDOS. 
ArteiiH.Balt]a  ot  tha  HerrinEs,  KH 

AcloinlBtafCMUej.Bl. 

Assloot,DO(k 

Assonu.SOB. 

Albans,  FutbeDODiAcToiKiUs,  SM :  Areopa- 
ns,  Toira  of  U»  winds,  the  PoTX,  Qncliin 
Damea,  ■  PreyoitlTa  igiinst  SteilUtj,  BW. 

Atbeiu  to  C□^lDU^  ma. 

AUmdi  to  Hlsaoloi^  SW. 

Atbeoa  lo  Fatras,  Bft. 


ATila,«». 

AjriBnrna'B  MonnmBnt, «T. 


Bailbec,  TemplM,  Btibia,  (ML 

RadBn  (AiiBlrfc,W»rm  Sprlnm,  MB,  8M, 

BuieD-Badeo,  Hotels,  Drtuk^a,  CaDreraa' 

tlonshBiu.  Bag :  Bchioss,  Old  SeUoss,  B«tb^ 

Theatre,  BBS :  Sxenttiaiu,  <BT. 
"-■leD.Bsi. 


INDEX. 


Ballagglo,669. 

B«llocE  (Castle),  68. 

Balmoral,  5ft. 

Balta-IdmanJBSl. 

Baltimore,  788. 

Bamberg,  68i. 

Baoavie,  Oi. 

BandoD,  80. 

Baogor,  1S8. 

BAn&s,689. 

BannockbnrD,  ftS. 

Banti7,81. 

Barcelona,  711. 

Bardies,  501. 

Basle,  ftOS. 

Bath,  119. 

Bavaria,  614. 

Baveno,  6S8. 

Bayeoz,  Bayenz  Tapestry,  818. 

Bayfield,  797. 

Bayonne,  Orijrin  of  term  *'  Bayonet,"  286. 

Beaagency,  m. 

BeaDne,S66. 

Bebok,660. 

Beckenried,  664. 

Bedford,  100. 

Belfast,  40. 

Belfkst  to  Dublin,  41. 

Belgium,  288. 

Belgrade,  651. 

BelRnsona,  288, 687. 

Beni-hassan,  489. 

Benisoo6f,  498. 

Bergamo,  888 ;  Chutihes,  PalazEO  NnoYO,  889. 

BerUD,  Hotels,  Statne  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
826;  Maseum,  Streets,  Unter  den  Linden, 
MannfiMstores,  Carriages,  827 ;  University, 
Royal  Librarv.Royal  Palace,  Schlossbrocke, 
Theatres,  Collseam,  Dram-drinking,  829. 

Berlin  to  Charlottenbnrg,  880. 

Berlin  to  Potsdam,  Palaces  of  San  Bond,  881. 

Berlin  to  Hamburg,  882. 

Berlin  to  Wittenberg,  888. 

Berlin  to  Dresden,  884. 

Bernard,  St.,  674. 

Bemardmo  Koate,  283. 

Bemay,  217. 

Berne,  604. 

Berwick-npon-Tweed,  106. 

Bet-el-Wany,607. 

Bethlehem,  680;  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian 
Convents,  Chnrch  of  the  Nativity,  Milk 
Grotto,  Pools  of  Solomon,  Abraham's  Oak, 
580. 

Befkoe.662. 

Beyront,  542. 

Bezier8,238. 

Biarritz,  288. 

Biebrich.ft40. 

Bienne,  oOl. 

Blngen,848. 

Birmingham,  67. 

Bimam  Wood,  66. 

Bitter  Lakes,  606. 

Blackwater  River,  29. 

Blair- Athol,  66. 

Blarney,  Groves  ot,  Oastle,  Stone,  28;  Lake, 
29. 

Btaye,  288. 

Blots  (Castle),  224. 

Blois  to  Castie  of  Chambord,  294. 

Bloia  to  Chateau  de  Valency,  224. 

Blois  to  Chateau  of  Chamonni,  224. 
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BIudenz,607. 

Bologna,  898. 

Bonn,  Hotels,  646 ;  Univeisity,  Hhutor,  641 

Borcette,  263. 

BordeansL  Conmierce,  280 ;  Barton  andGws- 

tier's  Wine  -  cellars,  Bordeaux  Wines,  n ; 

ManufitMSture,282. 
Bordighera,  27v. 
Bormto,  Baths,  284. 
Borromean  Islands,  688. 
Bosphorus,  660l 
Boston,  096. 
Botzcn,  278, 611. 
Boulogne,  182. 
Bonrg,  279. 
Bourge8.241. 
Bouzy  Wine  District,  964. 
Boyne,  Battle,  the  River,  89L 
Bradford,  108. 
Bregens,606. 
Bremen,  Commercet,  Wine  -  cellars,  BsMt, 

Steamers  leaving,  812. 
Bremerhaven,  812. 
Brenner  Pass,  286. 
Brescia,  Hotels,  Churches.  887;  Blbliotei 

Suiriniani.  Brotello,  Pallaszo  del  I^ais, 
nseo  Civlco,  Campo  Santo,  Gates,  88a 
Bres]au,648. 
Brest,  Docks,  221;  H6piUl  Marine,  llaiy 

Queen  of  Scots,  Ooulet,  Steamers,  Stt. 
Brian  Boroihme,  Sword  ot,  27, 36. 
Briaie,248. 
Brieg,  281. 
Brienz,  688. 
Brighton,  lis. 
Bristol,  119. 
Brittany,  219. 
Brizen,  286, 612. 
Broek,816w 

BrohU  Or^in  of  Sarcophagus,  646. 
Broletto,m 
Bruck,  286. 
Bruges,  HoteI,Cathedra1,HoBpital  of  StJoim, 

8(]3TH6teI  de YUle, Montde Pi^Oold* 

Fleece,  806. 
Bruges  to  Ostend,  806. 
Briinn,882. 
Bmnnen,  566. 
Brunswick,  Duchy  of.  822. 
Brunswick,  828;  Cathedral,  Museum,  Hodo* 

ments,  824. 
Brunswick  to  Magdeburg,  824. 
Brussels,Hotels,  ^nlevards,  MannIkte,FliM 

des  Martyrs,Place  de  la  Monnaie,  296;  PsriE, 

Palaces,  Picture-ffallery,  Rubens,  297, 9t; 

Correggio,  Cathedrals,  Churches,  ConreDt, 

Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  800. 
Brussels  to  Waterloo,  801. 
Brussels  to  Palace  of  Lacken,  802. 
Brussels  to  Antwerp,802. 
Buda,  ForUfleations,  Battle,  Baths,  864. 
Burcette;  290. 
Bullthul26. 
Buigei8,611. 
Burgos,  674k 
Burgundy  Wines,  284. 
Buyuk-I)er&  661. 
Byron'slResidence,  66, 666^  610. 
Bytown,  675. 


Cadenabbia,600. 
Cadenazzo,  288. 
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Cadis,  Hotel,  Olrl  of  Cadis,  <89;  la  Nnera 
Maseo,  700. 

Caeii,21T. 

Caen  to  Falaise  Caatle,  tl8. 

Caen  to  Havre,  il8. 

Caermarthen,  1S6. 

Caernarvon,  124. 

Cteaarea,  648. 

Cagoletto,  279.  * 

Caianda  Moontain,  881. 

Caledonian  Canal,  Hi 

Callander,  57. 

Calton  HiU,  60. 

Cambral,  287. 

Cambridge^  106. 

Campo  Doldno,  888. 

CaIro,Hotel8,Amn8enient8,Cltadel,484;  Kaa- 
aacre  of  the  Mamelnkea.  486 ;  Moeqnes,  486 ; 
Palaces,  Baths,  Festivals,  487 ;  HeliopoUs, 
Shoobra,  488 ;  Pyramids,  480 ;  Sphlnz,  491 ; 
Temple  of  Serapls,  498. 

Cairo  to  Sinai,  609. 

Cairo  to  Petra,  618. 

Cairo,  Old,  489. 

Cannes,  2ol. 

Cannstatt,  684. 

Capemaom,  688. 

Cappoqoin,  99, 80. 

Capri,  466. 

Carcassonne,  287. 

Cardiff,  127. 

Cardroes  (Castle),  48. 

Carentan,  Battle  of  La  Hogoe,  81& 

Carisbrooke,  118. 

Carlisle,  109. 

Carlotte  Villa,  689. 

Carlsbad,  849;  Hotels,  Baths,  Goveinment 
Regolations,  860. 

Carlsrohe,  686. 

Carrickferffus,  41. 

Carrieadrohid.  80. 

CartiOa  de  Milaflores,  674. 

Caahel,  36. 

Ca8sel,848. 

Cassel  to  the  Palace  of  Wilhelmshdhe,  splen- 
did Cascade,  844. 

Cassel  to  Frankfort,  844. 

Castle  Campbell,  68. 

Catania,  468. 

CatBklll  Moontains,  788. 

Cave  Hill,  41. 

Cedars  (The),  648. 

Celle,824. 

Centre  Harbor,  734. 

Cervera.  714. 

Cervetri,486. 

Cette,888. 

Chabos  (Louis  Philippe),  09a 

Chsronea,  668. 

Chalcis,668. 

Chalons-eor-Mame,  870w 

Cha]ons-sar-Sa6ne,  841. 

Chambertin  Wine,  247. 

Chambery,  880, 666. 

Chambord,  Castle  of,  884. 

Chamoimi,  678. 

Champagne  Wines,  868. 

Champtocd,  Bine-Beard,  886. 

Chapean  (Le),  674. 

Chapin,  678. 

Charenton,  874. 

Charlerol,  288. 

Charlottenborg,  830. 


Ohartres,  890. 
Chassagne,  249. 
Chateau  des  Kocher,  821. 
Chateau  Maiganz,  888. 
Chateanronz,  840. 
Chateau  Thierry,  262. 
ChateUerault,  827. 
Chatsworthj07. 
Chandidre  (Falls  of),  781. 
Chaumont^OOL 
Chanz  de  Fonds,  601. 
Chelmsford,  181. 
Cheltenham,  188. 
Ch^nanceau,  Chateau,  824. 

Chepstow,  119. 

Cherbourg,  218. 

Chester,  190. 

Chiavenna,  888, 689. 

Chicago,  726. 

Chillon  (Castle),  286»  699. 

Christiania,  662. 

Cid.no. 

CillL886. 

Cincinnati,  788. 

Citta  Yecdhia  (Malta),  477. 

Civitavecchia  (Italy), 486. 

Civray,229. 

Clarens,  698. 

Claret  Wines,  881. 

Clermont  Ferra^d,  Peter  the  Hermit,  848L 

Clifton,  119. 

Olos  de  Vougeot  Wine,  849. 

Cloyne,  27. 

Clnses,  678. 

Clyde  FaUs,  47. 

Coblentz,  Hotels,  St  Castor,  Monument  erect- 
ed by  Kapolcon  I.,  Seltzer  Water,  Gteneral 
Marceau,  Monument,  644. 

Cockermouth,  110. 

Cognac,  Manufacture  of  Cognac,  228. 
Coir        ■  ~    


(( 


oUantogle  Ford,**  67. 

Coins  (Table  of),  740. 

Coire,  282, 600. 

Coire  to  Colico,  288.. 

Coire  to  Magadino,  Lake  Maggloie,  888. 

Col  de  Bafane,  672. 

Cold  Spring,  782. 

Colerafne.  41. 

Colico,S98. 

Colico  to  Como,  288. 

Cologne,  Hotels,  Cathedral,  Churches,  St 
Ursula,  Rubens*s  House,  Maria  dKedid, 
646. 

Cologne  to  Paris,  646. 

Como  and  Lake  Dnomo,  896, 689. 

Comifldgne,  287. 

Constance,  608. 

Constance,  Lake,  608. 

Constantinople,  Hotels,  Seraglio,  Sublime 
Porte.  Mosque  of  St  Scmhia,  647 ;  Mosque 
of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  Mosque  of 
Sultan  Achmed,  Mohammed  IL,  Hippo- 
drome, Bazars,  Cemeteries,  Boats,  Fares, 
Festivals,  Steamers,  640, 660. 

Constantinople  to  Odessa  and  the  Crimea, 
662;  to'^enna,662. 

Constantinople  to  Genoa,  663. 

Contamlnes,  678. 

Conway,  122. 

Copenhagen,  Hotels,  Palaces,  Library,  NAtre 
Dame,  Thorwaldsen,  Museum,  663 ;  Rosen- 
berg Castle,  Christian  IV.,  Boyal  Museum, 
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ChristkuiBborg,  Theatres,  TiroU  Gcrdens, 

064. 
Copper  Harbor,  787. 
Cordova  Cathedral,  690. 
Cork,  87;  Imperial  Hotel,  87;  Churches, 

Parks,  88.     -^  '-'       • 

Corinth,  660. 

Cometo,  486. 

Cornice  Road.  87S. 

Comlgliano,  876. 

Coron,  064 

Corrivreckan,  49. 

Cdte  d*Or7844. 

Connnayer,  577. 

Coventry,  lOL 

Cowes,  11& 

Cracow,  648. 

CraiE-Phadric,60L 

Credo  Tnnnel,  845. 

Crinan,  49. 

Comldre  Wine  District,  964 

C7pnis,644. 

D. 

Dabod,  607. 

Dalkeith,  08. 

Damascns,  Hotels,  689 ;  Mosques,  Abana  and 
Pharpar  Rivers,  Castle,  Mohammed,  St 
Paul,  540. 

Dar  Aboo  Berik,  519. 

Dardanelles,  646. 

Darmstadt,  699. 

Davlia.  663. 

Dead  Sea,  588. 

Delft,  old  Church,  Prlnssenhofl  811. 

Delphi,  568. 

Delta,  479. 

Dendoor,  607. 

Denmark,  605. 

Derby,  108. 

Derr,606. 

Desert,  606. 

Detroit,  72& 

Devfl's  Bridge,  687. 

DioDDe.  132 

Dijon/Bai^ndy  Wines,  24A,  864,  sn. 

Diplomatic  Agents,  xxti. 

Domo  d'Ossoui,  288. 

Donastaaf,  629. 

Donaaworth,  629. 

Doncaster,  106. 

Dombirn.  600. 

Donne,  02. 

Dover,  111. 

Drachenfels.  Byron,  645. 

Dresden,  Hotels,  Valet  de  place,  Schloes, 
Green  Vaolts,  the  immense  Wealth  they 
contain,  334 ;  Pictnre-gallerr,  Uie  Madonna 
de  San  Sisto  by  RapMel,  Correggio*8  Pic- 
tares,  835;  the  Zwii^er.  MilitaryMnBenm, 
Mosenm  of  Natnral  History,  the  Grand  Op- 
fera^hoase,  Fransnkirche,  Japanese  Palace, 
Caf6fli,  Coinages,  and  Statues,  886. 

Dresden  to  Leipxig,  889. 

Dresden  to  Prague,  844. 

Droffheda,  89. 

Dryonrgh  (Abbey),  61. 

Dnart  (Castle),  61. 

Dablin,  Hotels,  35;  Castle,  Trinity  College, 
Cathedrals.  36;  FoarCoarts,Castom-honBe, 
De1son*s  Monument,  Nati<mal  Gallery,  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  Royal  Irish  Acad- 
emy, Phoenix  Park,  Zootogical  and  Botanic 
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Gardens,  Cemetery,  Bxcarstons,  37 ;  Kingi. 

ton,  88. 
Dublin  to  Galway.  88. 
Duke  of  Devonsbm  80, 
Dnlwich,  97. 
Dumbarton  (Castle),  43. 
Dumfermline,  63. 
Dumfries,  68. 
Dundalk^,  40. 
Dundee,  67. 

Dunkeld,  66 ;  Hotel  at,  Blmam  Wood,  SL 
Dunluce  (Castle),  41. 
Dunolly  (Castle),  60. 
Dunoon,  48. 
Dnnstamutfe,  61. 
Durtiam,lM. 
DfisseldoH;  816. 

Bastbonme,  118. 

Bau  Bonne,  886. 

Eau  Chaudes,  886. 

Ebersteinburg,  687. 

Bcluse,  Fortress,  246. 

Ba)ayr,  681. 

Edfoo,604. 

Edinburgh,  Hotels,  Castle,  Monoiiient  to  8tt 
Walter  Scott,  68;  National  Gallery,  Boyal 
Institution,  Raster  House,  MonlllIlent^ 
Observatory,  St  Giles's  CatbedrBL  Univer- 
sity, 69 ;  Parliament  Square  and  House, 
Victoria  HalLHolyrood,  Carlton  wni,  Leith, 
Excursions,  Melrose  Abbey,  60;  Abbots 
ford,  Dryburgh,  Jedburgh  Ailbej,  61. 

Eddystone  Light-house,  130. 

Eglintoun  (Castle),  Hotspur,  67. 

Egremont,  110. 

Egypt,  479 ;  History,  MoneVj^tc ,  481, 4Si ;  In- 
structions for  Voyage  to  Upper  Egy^49aw 

Ehrenbreitetein,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Bhlne, 
644. 

Einsiedeln,  698. 

Eisenach,  Luther,  WartburgCastle,  iMthnfm 
Interview  with  Satan,  StElizabeth  of  TIhi- 
rfngliL848. 

Eisenach  to  Cassel,  843. 

El  Arish,  514. 

El  Arish  to  Jerusalem,  518. 

El  Chanka,  618. 

Elephantine,  60& 

ElensisJMO. 

Elisha  (Fountain  of)}  028. 

El  Koola,  604. 

Elsinore,  Hamlet,  668. 

Emmerich,  816. 

Ems,  Watering-place,  Hotels,  etc.,  644. 

England,  Population,  Government,  85;  Bomte 
through,  85. 

Ennisken7,66. 

Epemay,  868 ;  Champagne  Wines,  268-471 ; 
M.  Mok*s  CeUars,  868;  Dents  and  Gelder- 
mann,  871. 

Ephesus,646. 

Epidanrus,  669. 

Epsom,  118. 

Erftirt848. 

Er  Rana,  510. 

Escorial  (Royal  Beftdenoe),  684 

Esn6,604 

Espailley,  848. 

Eequeline,  287. 

Etampes,889. 

Eton,  97. 


INDEX. 


Evreaz,  2ie. 
Exoter,  IW. 
Szmoatb,  ISO. 


F. 


FaTonm  Valley,  479. 

Falaise  Castle,  81& 

Falkirk,  6S. 

Falls  of  FoYer8,00w 

Falmoath,  180. 

Farayg,  007. 

Farra8,607. 

Feldkircb,  000. 

Fermoy,  80. 

Fie8oIe.498. 

Finale  Marina,  970. 

FiDgal's  CaTe,  52. 

Finstermans  Pass,  883, 610. 

Fishkill,  728. 

Flint  Castle,  181. 

Florence,  Hotels,  Amo,  Bridges,  Dnomo, 
Campanile,  410 ;  Statues,  Battlsterio  di  San 
GioyannI,  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  Plazsa 
of  Santa  Croce,  La  Santlssima  Annunziata, 
411 :  Capella  di  San  Luca,  Placxa  delta  An- 
nunziata, Statue  of  Ferdinand,  FoundUne 
Hospital,  Conyent  of  Carmine.  Church  of 
San  Lorenzo,  418;  Saffrestia  vecchla,  Sa- 
grestia  Nnoyo,  Lanrenuian  Library,  Church 
of  San  Marco,  Santa  Maria  Novella,  418; 
Piazza  del  Gran*  Duca,  Stanze  of  Dayld, 
Michael  Angelo,  Savonarola,  Piaaza  Buona- 
rottl,  Palazzo  Ricardo,  Biblioteca  Rlocardi, 
Ufflzi  Gkdlery,  414 :  Tribune,  Gems  of  An- 
tiquity, Etruscan  Museum,  Hall  of  Baroccio, 
Hall  of  Nlobe.PiUi  Palace,  415;  Hall  of  Ve- 
nus, Hall  of  Apollo,  HaU  of  Mars,  Hall  of 
Jupiter,  Hall  of  Saturn,  Hall  of  Iliad,  416; 
Prfyate  Llbrary^Bobolt  Gardens,  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  Theatres,  Museo  dl  Storia 
Naturale  and  Specol^Tribuna  Galileo,  Pic- 
ture-galleries, Hiram  Powers,  417 ;  Casclne, 
Prince  Demidofll  41S;  Artists,  etc.,  410; 
Zocchl  Bmilio,  Poggl  Imperiale,  Flesole, 
Villa  Torriglani,  480. 

Florence  to  laioca,  490. 

FlQelen,  686. 

Folkstone.182. 

Fontalnebieau,  910. 

Fort  Washington,  781. 

Fountain  of  Moees,  008. 

France,  188. 

Franconia  Mountains,  788. 

Frankfort,  Hotels,  Charlemagne's  Palace,  Ju- 
dengasse.  Cathedral,  Town  Hall,  680 ;  Mu- 
seum, Monument,  640. 

Frankfort  to  Wiesbaden,  6Ml 

Frejns,  976w 

Freshwater,  117. 

Freyburgh,  flOS. 

Friedbe%,844. 

Fmtlgen,06O. 


a 


Galilee  (Sea  of),  688. 
Galixiati,609. 
Oalway,80. 
Gamla  UMala,  668. 
Garonne,  wines.  889. 
Gaa  el  Keblr,  601. 
Gam.  618. 
Gebei  Mousa,  000. 
Gebel  Silsileh,  606. 


Ii 


Geneva,  Hotels,  Cathedral.  Church  of  St. 
Pierre,  John  Calyln,  Jardin  Anglais,  Mont 
Blanc,  670. 

Geneva  to  Chamounl,  678. 

Geneva  to  Colonic,  669. 

Genoa,  Hotels,  Histonr,  406 ;  Harbor,  People, 
Christopher  Columbus,  Monument.  Discov- 
ery of  Cuba,Churches.Cathedral  or  San  Lo- 
renzo, 407 :  Relics,  L'Annunclata,  St  Am- 
brogio  di  Gesd,  Santa  Maria  dl  Carignano, 
St.  Stephano  della  Porto,  San  Matteo.  San 
Siro,  Palaces,  Palazzo  Brignole,  Palazzo 
Pallavicini,  Palazzo  Dorio  Torsi,  406 ;  Pa- 
lazzo Balbf.  Palazzo  Reale.  Palazzo  Doria, 
Palazzo  della  Universiti.  Palazzo  Dncale, 
Bank  of  St.  George,  PudHc  Institutions, 
Academica  Llgustlca  delle  Bella  Arti.  The- 
atres, Manufactures,  Cafi§s,  Silver  Flligree- 
worlcRailways,  Steamers,  Diligences,  408: 
VillaPaUayicini,400. 

Genoa  to  Spezzia  and  Nlce^  400. 

Gerizim  (Mount),  636. 

Germany.  Political  Divisions,  Area,  Popula- 
tion, Inhabitants,  818 ;  Germanic  Confeder- 
ation, 810 ;  German  Custom  Leagues,  Pass- 
ports, 88a 

Ger8au,686. 

Gertas8e,607. 

Gervais,  St.,  678. 

Ghent,  BOS ;  Hotels,  Squares,  Palace  of  the 
Universi^,  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  Belfry 
Tower,  Grand  Begninag^  Treaty,  808. 

Ghent  to  Bruges,  wb, 

Giant*s  Causeway,  48. 

Gibbon's  House,  006. 

Gibraltar,  70S. 

Giesbach  Falls,  688. 

Glrgeh,  601. 

Glammis  (Castle),  67. 

Glaros,  600. 

GIa8gow,Hotel.Bridges, Commerce,  44;  Great 
Western  Cooking  D^pOt,CathedraI,TJniver- 
slty.  Royal  Exchange,  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion,Piclure-gallerv,46;  Park8.Ezcursions, 
Both  well  Castle,  Hamilton  Palace,  LAnark, 
Falls  of  the  CI vde,  46. 

Glasgow  to  Londonderry  (Ireland),  48. 

Glencoe^M. 

Glenn's  Falls,  788. 

Gloggnitz,  886. 

Gloucester,  188. 

Ooldau,608. 

Gomagoi,884. 

Gorf,S)7. 

Gorge  de  Trient,  881. 

Gorham,  783. 

Gotha,  beautlfkil  Situation,  Palace  of  Freden- 
stein,  Kuntskammer,  Almanach  de  Gotha, 
848 ;  Gotha  Sausages,  848. 

Gottenburg,  668. 

Gottlieben  Castle,  601. 

Granada,  Hotels,  700 ;  Site,  Alhambra,  Cathe- 
dral, Carthusian  Convent,  Sierra  Nevada, 
Bensaken,  706. 

Oratz,866. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  86. 

Greece,  664;  Population,  Money,  66K 

Greenock.  48. 

Green  wicti,07. 

Grenoble,  Route  de,  880. 

Grimsel  Pass,  681. 

Grindenvrald,  688. 

Grotto  St.  Paul,  477. 
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HffTl— "i  Tallp  Hani*,  St  B>tod,  the  great 
OnuD,  plctnre-nUerr,  BniliH*.  SIS. 

Haddon  Ball,  IM. 

Bago*  to  AmatanUm,  (id  lejdsiiiBlS. 

Bagoe  to  ScbtTSBliunn,  Sll 

HacM,  tba  NaUaaarilDHBni,  Faol  Potter^ 
jDlue  BoU,  811 1  Kiag't  Palaca,  Palua  of 
Ibe  AtDOS  of  Oni]M,T  Ball  In  1  Batch, 
Sit. 

Bam(Prltt>Dot),SeT. 

Bambarz,  Homj,  Hotali,  Fin,  Eidiange, 
CbarcG«a,  SSlt 


BaiKner,  Kingdom  at  Btl 
Banarer  (o  Biniuwlck,  B> 
Harflenr,  IS4. 


■Uo  (B^p),  «■ 

aale4:Dmbs.MB 
ant-Hame  wlni 


BiTie  to  Botten,  lU. 
BamhorndaD^ 
HebtOB,Hl«!  Tomba 

Jacob,  ML 
Beldelberir,  Hotel^CaItl^<r1  Beldelb«» 

Tun,  ChoidKi,  St.  Fster,  BolT  Oboat,  UnP 

Tcndlr,  ExCDndODa,  MS. 
HddelberE  to  PnnUbrt,  m. 

BellilDg,  Sn. 

HelnbcEii,  SIS. 


HelElniraTa,  Stn. 
HsrcDLBnenm,  4BT. 
Hererord,  IHI. 
U«nuDt,(m. 
Hennltase  Wine,  1S& 
Uleronjn. 
Hi1lDrBowth,W. 
Hitleldocr,  SSI. 
Bockbclmer  (Wine),  to. 
"—k  CWino).  Prince  "- 


nbiirB,Ml 
■b,RO. 


Bndion  Rtrcr,  TML 
BaDtei*B  Qnu,  48. 
BuDUiodnii  IM. 
HnntCasUfc  lOT. 
H7deFark,m. 


iinii>ciii],nT. 

re  de  la  CanfiniKe,  SEl 

IinM,tSi,«OT. 

iDDlBrallen.Sa. 


iDErodoctloo,  li. 

iDTsraiT.iW. 
In(erguTT(Cut]e),M. 
iDTSi-rocliT  jCaiUe),  St. 
InrflTmorutoD,  CKL 
Invenieia,  HL 
InTenuald,  SI. 

Ipe<^cb,Ul. 

IrrllgtOD,  TtL 

bl^^ni^t,  IIB.    SeeWlglit. 

Ialeaafaraece,K)S. 

boU  Bella,  SBS. 

ItalT^ ;  dlAient  Boabs  and  P 
ititb  lUM  and  Sxpeiue*,  in. 


Jan,  andoit  Port,  BIhmd  Um  Tnn 

Nip(^on,D8b 
Jaffa  to  Jenualem.  HS. 

Jardln  (Tlw),  BTS,  DTS. 

Jedbiii]A  Abbejr,  d. 

Jeiiln,SiML 

Jsrei,  Ooiualea,  Snboe  A  Co.,  (88. 

Jeica  (Wlnea),  SSt. 

Jorlcbo,    Fountain    of    Elliha, 


Bill,  aa  Tlrglii  l£^  amued.  Pool  of  at 
loam.  Tomb  and  Ctaud  oftba  Vlrsln,  Otr- 
dea  oroethaemane,  Backaheeab,  Monnt  of 
OIlTca,  EN:  BetbaoT,  Tomlw,  Abnlom^ 
Tomb.  Pool  ot  Betliaada,  Via  DolonH. 
phDTck  qftbaWagellaaon.  SSS :  CertMlcatB 


to  Barrant,  BS4. 
to  Hdiroo,  m. 

„ to  the  Dead  Sea,  OS. 

Jeumont  Statloii,  SBT. 

JtAaDDlabener  t^Tlaa),  Oen.  Hoche,  Ttiota 
or  Otano&OeD.  KaUermaua,  ML 


Kalababee,  608. 
Ka1amata,M4. 
Kalenberg,  SSS 
Kandecatu,  OSi 
Kaniak,B«. 


E<frBsiiiraI,Bg». 


Eeawick,  VM. 
Kev  QirdaDi,  M. 
Kllcbiuii(Cwae),in. 


Klngilown,  sa, 

Elnstlc,  BO. 

Kisalngen  Spring*,  IBS. 

Elamm,  isa. 

KIioHD,  MT.  ns. 

KloaternCDtntig,  MonHtwy,  WctcalODt  Tl 

ft  longTronl,  MS, 
Kott,B&. 
Kom-Ombe,  EOlS. 

Kosllsll.EH. 


Lelluii,«10t 
LeonduflM. 
LoopoIdBbers,  Ml 

LaParrMS. 

Larldii,I14. 

LeDkiTbAd,  sn. 

Lev>l,£tO. 

LewlataD.T!& 

LeTden,n£. 

Libonnm,  IH». 

Liege  to  8m,  «e. 
LlnMrick,!*. 


L&BMl]de,2BI. 
LKkan  (I^Imw),  MS. 
I'M  dl  Quda,  >M. 
LaEniMD.Ml. 
lake  ACDUD,  Ml. 
Lake  ATeraoB,  401. 
LtUceComo.NO. 
lAks  Connonce,  M. 
Lake  George,  TBL 
Like  Lsdun,  DOT. 
Luke  LoDgeni,  088. 
Lake  Htc^ore,  068. 
Lake  THwrlu,  DOT. 
LakeZeRilti,lST. 
LaauiLiT. 
LtUKaater,  IM. 
Laudeck,S84. 

leettOT. 

-■e-BoDra,  nO; 

ocbeUe,3aa. 


Lebadea,M8. 
Lebuou  BprlDl*,  TIS. 

Leeb^  IW.' 

Le^neflW. 

LslpilB,  Hateli,TMIois  U  tbePaln,  Ibe  Book 
nade,  iBumnaa  TnnMcUoiu,  tJnlnni^, 
l>r.  FMHtm,  Goethe,  Battle  HomuDants, 
NO ;  Uannlketiin*,  Ul. 

Laf  inlg  to  Buon  Bpeckl,  Ml. 

LeIpiliF  to  Walmir,  UL 


INDEX. 


Haabdeh,  600. 

Mackinac,  72«. 

Macon,  265. 

MacrooD,  81. 

Madrid,  676 ;  Hannen  and  Costoms,  677 ;  Ho- 
tels, Puerto  del  Sol,  Prado,  Royal  Palace, 
078;  Armeria  and  Naval  Muaeam,  679; 
National  Library,  Hoaeo,  680;  Theatres, 
Charches,  Gardens,  681. 

Madrid  to  Toledo,  686. 

Magadino,  2S8, 688. 

Magdeborg,  824. 

Magdebarg  to  Berlin,  825. 

Manopac  (Lake),  608. 

Maidstone,  182. 

MaiUy  Wine  District,  264. 

lifaintenon,  219. 

Mainz,  6iO. 

Malaga  to  Qranada.  704. 

Malaga  Wines,  Cathedral,  704. 

Mallow,  84. 

Malmalson,  212. 

Mais,  284. 611. 

Malta,  History,  400. 

Malvern.  128. 

Mammoth  Cave,  728. 

Manchester,  102. 

Manfaloot,  600. 

Manna,  609. 

Mantoa,  Fortifications,  Palazzo  Imperiale. 
Churches,  Mnseo  Antiqnario,  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  Piazzo  del  T  Lyceum,  Botanical 
Garden,  Ponto  de  San  Giorgio,  886. 

Marburg,  286. 

Marengo  (Battle-field),  40L 

Mareotls  (Lake),  446. 

Margate,  IIL 

Margeaux  Chateau,  283. 

Marlenbad,  849. 

Marlen-Lyst,  668. 

Mame,  Champagne  District,  268. 

Mar  Saba  Convent,  082. 

Marseilles,  263. 

Marseilles  to  Alexandria,  260. 

Marseilles  to  Constantinople,  2S8l 

Marseilles  to  Italy,  269. 

MarseiUes  to  Spain,  269. 

Maiveilles  to  Toulon,  800. 

Marston  Moor,  104. 

Martigny,  281, 678. 

Martinsward,  607. 

Mary  (Castle),  87. 

Matlock,  10& 

Matterhom,  679. 

Manchline,  48. 

Mankhalid,  044. 

Mayence,  640. 

Maynooth,  88. 

M*Carthy's,  27-29. 

Meanx,  v61. 

Mechlin,  802. 

Mechlin  to  Oetend  via  Ghent  and  Bruges, 
Route  Na  18, 802. 

Medlnet  Habon,  601. 

Medoc  Wines,  231. 

Megaspelion,  661. 

Mernrad,St.,698. 

Meissen,  266. 

Melrose  (Abbey),  60i 

Melon,  218. 

Memnoninm,  601, 608. 
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Memphis,  498. 

Menaggio,  090. 

Monarstralt8,Tnbular  Bridge,  183. 

MeiUibar,  709. 

Mentone,  261. 

Meran,609,611. 

Mer  de  Glace,  670. 

MerBina,044. 

MerthyrTydvil,127. 

Me80CCO,288. 

Me8sina,Hotel8,  the  Virgin  Mar^s  Antogrtph 
Letter,  Cathedral,  Churches,  Yioesoy'a  Pal- 
ace, Theatres,  Mount  Etna,  467. 

Metz,  878. 

Meyringen,  088.  « 

Meyringen  to  Lucerne,  084. 

MezidrM.878. 

Milan,  Hotels,  Dnoma,  Tombs  And  Monu- 
ments, Del*  Albero,  Church  of  St.  Ambro- 
zio,  SuEustorzio,  Santa  Maria  della  Grazia, 
890 ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  his  "Last  Sapper," 
San  Vittore  al  Corpo,  Palazzo  del  Corte, 
891 ;  Brera,  Observatory,  Pinacoteca,  libra- 
ry, 898  ;  Mn8eam,Theatro  della  Scala,  Oqw- 
dale  Grande,  Private  Palaces^Maimfactunes, 


Milan  to  Lake  Como,  890. 

MUwaukee,786. 

Minden,  880. 

Minden  to  Bremen,  321. 

Minden  to  Hanover.  82L 

Mingarry  (Castle),  08. 

Minreh,409. 

Minyeh,499. 

Miramar,  287. 

Miseno,  468. 

Missolongbi,  061. 

Mi8tra,061. 

Mittewalde,  885. 

Modanc,  880. 

Modena,  897. 

Modling,  868. 

Modon,  064. 

Mokattem,  489. 

Mombegno,  ^4. 

Monaco,  861. 

Monmouth,  180. 

Montargis,  848. 

Montanoan,  286. 

Montbard,  878. 

Mont  Blanc,  078. 

Mont  Blanc  (Tour  of),  076. 

Mont  Cenis  Railroad,  880. 

Montereau,  877. 

Montferrand,  888. 

Montlemart,  878. 

Montmdlian,  880. 

Montmorenci  (Falls  of),  731. 

Montpellier,  889. 

Montreal,  729. 

Montreuz,  881, 099. 

Mont  Rosa,  679. 

Montserrat,  Legend  of  Count  Tifllfred,  713. 

Morat  (Battle-field),  096. 

Morlaiz,  881. 

Morocco,  708. 

Moscow,  Hotels,  Kremlin,  600 ;  Spaas  Vorota, 
St  Nicholas  (iate,  Terema.  Bolshoi  Devo- 
retz.  GranovitayaPalata,  Little  Palace,  Ca- 
thedral, 666 ;  House  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
Archangel  Michael,  Annunciation,  Treasn- 
,  Arsenal,  Ivan  Veliki,  667 ;  largest  Bell  in 
e  World,  St.  Basil,  Foundling  Hospital, 


th< 


Thutraf,  Dulveraltr,  Petenkot,  Tei  Qu- 

deiu,  Empnn'B  TiUk,  Mu-kelrplice,  608. 

Manat  J:tii«,«S. 

UoDDt  BrlllUnt,  Sit. 

Hoont  SIdsI,  bO». 

MdckroM  AbbcT  ind  Like,  S3. 

Hnlltonr,  Sii. 

lfDllofCiinlTn,W. 

Hnnldi,  Boteta,  014:  Dew  KOnlgnliiD,  the 
King  iDd  Quean's  Prliale  ApMtnienM.Fii*- 
UltuD,  tUTj  tbe  Plnacothek,  New  Plueco- 
tbek,  Olrptotbek,  «n ;  Proprlun.WlnuiHr 
CollediDn,  m:  Bojtl  Brenerr, PnbUc  LI- 
bnij,  (fa;  Xonnownte,  (Mi  Chnrchei, 
TtaorwaUieii,  XonamenE  to  Bagina  B«ia- 
b»ni«l«.  tK;  Joaapb  Albert'!  Photocnphi, 
AH:  The  Blnflrbalatbaiu, Tba  Cemalerr, 
Pilacea  orNjiupbeBbDrg  ud  Bctilelilielni, 

Honlcb  to  AngabtUE,  (IT. 
Murulag,  SSS. 
MoaUpna  Agt,  tea, 

HTt^»,Ma. 

N, 

HabloniL  tSE. 
Nihed-Diimoiir,  Ml. 
Nanrnr,  188. 

Nancj,  STO. 

NaBlOjEdJct  o^  HepnbUcKn  Murf  agea,  Ca»- 


NMidere,2St;ell- 
NanpUa,  BIW. 
Navartn.OM. 
Nuarelh,  Latin  Cod' 


J,  Cbnr^  or  ibe  ABUimclatloai^ 
roiksbop,  the  FoDDlaln  of  ttie  VI> 


aadKarr, 

eeph'a  Wo 

gIn.dM. 
f^eo^h  (Looffb).  98, 41. 
MewapolliTSM. 
Nemont,  MS. 
Neiherlinda,  SdS. 
NetlpyAbber.lU 
NeDrFliBlel,«M>. 
Nenlllji,  tli. 
Neamarkt.  S83. 
NeoBtadt,  8M. 
Neneteft,  KB. 
Nenwied,  S4(i. 


New  Yorlt,TheIn™^  etc.,  1 
Niagara  Palla,  1«S. 

Nile,  IbBAacent  oT,  4S0, 4tN 


North  Cape,  CSS. 
KorwaT,Tl& 
Norwlcli.llO. 
Nottlnghan),  101. 

NOTUft  to  Aleiuidrli,4(ia. 
Norara  lo  Turin,  4M. 
NoyeDt-le-RotroD,  M). 
Nojon,  SST. 
Nnbla,  GOt. 
Nnlte,  a*. 
Nnramberg,  CSO. 

O. 
Oul^The,BU. 

oberhanaeD  to  MlDden,  BIO. 

OekeDftla,  Ct& 

Old  Cairo,  Moaqne  or  Omar,  IBi. 

OlmDti,  tet. 

Olun,  (Ot, 

OTjmpla.SM. 

Otn-Bcddab,  Eia. 

OoegllB,  in. 

OotonaioDiTII. 


Otl^emple 
OMeDd,SH(r 


Padna,  Hotels,  Dnomo.CbiiTdi  of  San  Glnatl- 

na,  3T8 ;  Cbnrcb  ot  Sant'  AntoDio,  Tombi. 
Arena,  DnlTerrftr,  ST»j  Patano  della  Ud- 
Dleipailta,  BIblloteo  Capltolare,  Botanical 
Oardona,  Obserratorr,  Pralo  delle  VaJle, 
Palaizo  PappataTa,  BcnidB  di  Saul'  AdIo- 
nia,  88». 

Pnatum,  4M. 

Palmbaar,  SW. 

PalBleT,4T. 

PalapieaeiSGV. 

Palenao,  Rolela,  Hartnl.  Pobllc  OardsD,  Bo- 
Unlcal  aBrdeD,HcnieeB,e(c.  4M;  Cathe- 
dral, Charcbea,  ttoral  Palace,  Capetla.  Pala- 
tini, Zlia  Palm,  CilacomlH,  Pilaiio  Ver- 
mel le,  4eB:  Monte  Perevrlno,  St.  BosaUe, 
Mooreila.Operi-liciiise,  Boatmen,  4WL 
Blormo  to  MeBBlni,  40T. 
oleBtlne,  Bt» ;  Anthorlllas  m  rpfrrence,  Cra- 
BBdeB,ElI:  HoncT,UlIlafMelinha,Eia 

ParlBilSK ;  Hdtel  de  Latiire,lS« ;  Grmd  Hotel, 


INDEX. 


Hdtel  Menrice,  GaligDAiirs  Me88enger,187 ; 
Apartments,  Boaidmg-houBe&  Restaurants 
and  Cafi^s,  188 ;  Carriages  ana  Oomibases. 
189 ;  History  of  Paris,  140 ;  Sovereigns  or 
France,  141 ;  The  War  with  Germany,  141 ; 
Diary  of  the  War,  142 :  The  Thiers  Govern- 
ment 149 ;  The  Commnne  and  the  Qovem- 
menL  160 ;  Lesion  of  Honor,  Anny,151 ;  Ka 
tionai  Garde  mobile,  151 ;  the  Garde  Im- 
periale,  Emperor's  Honsehold  and  Body 
Goard,  Navy,  152 ;  FortiflcationB,  Courts, 
Tribunals,  and  Civil  Administrations,  108 1 
Mayors,  Police,  Prisons,  and  Correctional 
Establishments,  165;  Children  of  Ameri- 
cans bom  in  France,  Deaths  of  Americans 
in  France,  Tour  of  Paris  for  fllteoi  Days, 
166;  Tour  of  Paris  for  eight  Days,  for  two 
Days,  for  one  Dav,  156;  l)ays  and  Honrs 
when  Museums,  Monuments,  and  Libraries 
are  open,  157 ;  Theatres,  168,  159 ;  Con- 
certs, public  Balls,  Caf<6  Glacier,  109 :  Bals 
Masques,  Jardins  dee  Flenrs,  Steam-boats, 
Railways,  161 ;  the  Boulevards,  109, 163 ;  the 
new  Boulevards,  164;  the  Quays.  165;  the 
Bridges,  166 ;  PiaceS|Statues,  Fountains, 
Colonne  do  Juillet,  Place  de  la  Bourse, 
Place  du  CarronseljPlace  da  Ch&teaa  d^Eau, 
Place  du  ChAtelet  167;  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde of  Louis  XV.,  Obelisk  of  Luxor, 
Place  Dauphine,  Arc  de  Trimnphe  de 
TEtoile,  168 ;  Place  de  Gr^ve,  Place  Lonvois 
or  RichelieUjPlace  du  Palais  Boarbon,  Pan- 
theon, Place  Royal  or  dee  Vooges,  Place  du 
Prince  Eugene,  Place  Venddme,  169 ;  Co- 
lonne Vendome,  Place  du  Trdne,  Place  des 
Victohres.  Porte  Saint  Denis,  Porte  Saint 
Martin,  Statue  of  Ney,  of  Henry  IV.,  Fon- 
t.i'nes  de  I'Arbre  Sec,  de  la  Rue  de  Gre- 
neile,  des  Innocents,  Molidre,  Garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  170 ;  Garden  of  the  Luxembourg, 
Champs  Elys^es,  Rond  Point,  Arc  de 
TEtoile,  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Avenue  de  Tlm- 

S6ratrice,  Porte  Dauphine,  171;  Hippo- 
rome  de  Longchampe,  Cascade  Long- 
champs,  Allto  Longchamps,  Th66tre  des 
FleursJDroIx  Catelan,172 ;  Churches,  Chap- 
el of  St.  Ferdinand,  178  ;  Chnrch  of  St. 
Roche,  the  Madeleine,  174 ;  N6tre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  Church  of  St  Enstache,  Church  of 
St.Geniifdn  TAuxerrols.  Chnrch  of  St.8ul- 
plce,  175 :  Church  du  Val  du  GrAoe  and  H6- 
pital  Miiitalre,  Church  of  St  Etienne  du 
Mont,  Chnrch  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  141 ; 
N6tre  Dame  des  Vlctoires.  Saint  Chapelle, 
American  Chapel,  177 ;  Palaces  of  the  Tuil- 
eries and  Louvre,  177 ;  the  old  Lonvre,  Col- 
onnade du  Lonvre,Tower  of  the  Lonvre,Pa1- 
ais  de  TElys^  Napoleon,  179 ;  Palais  Royal, 
Palais  du  Luxemoonrg,  180 ;  Palace  of  the 
Legislative  Body,  181 ;  Palais  de  Vlndus- 
trie.  Palais  du  Qual  d*Orsay,  Palais  de  la 
L6glon  d'Honnear,  Palais  de  I'lnstitut,  182 ; 
HAtet  des  Affaires  Etrangdres,  the  Institut, 
Hdtel  de  Ville.  Banqne  de  France,  the 
Bourse  or  Excnange,  188 ;  Mint,  Imperial 
CarpetManufactory,184;  GovemmentPrint- 
ing-offlce,  Government  Porcelain  Manufac- 
tory,Govemment  Tobacco  Factory, General 
PoetK>fflce,  Plate-glass  Warehouse,  the  Pan- 
theon, 186;  Mansion  of  Prince  Napoleon, 
Maison  de  Francis  L,  Maison  de  Comeille, 
Maison  de  Radne,  Sports,  Raccs,186 1  Jock- 
ey Club,  Hippodrome  de  Longchamps,  Mu- 
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seums,  Art  Galleries,  18T ;  Moeeom  of  tht 
Luxembourg,  H6tel  de  Clnny,  Palais  da 
Therroes,  Museum  d'Artillerie,  194 ;  Bduei- 
tional  Establishments,  the  SoroonncJ^ahls 
and  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  196;  BiUk>- 
th^que  Imperiale.  Jardin  des  Plante8,19a; 
the  Menagerie.  Museum  of  Natural  Histo^ 
Tjj  Conservatoire  des  Arts,  197 ;  Hoepiti^ 
Almsbonsea,  198 ;  Mont  de  Piet^,  Crtehet, 
HAtel  des  Invalides.  199 ;  Ecole  MUitaire, 
200 :  Military  Hospitals,  Markets,  Tatto^ 
sal^^  Abattoirs  Arteskn  Wells.  201 ;  Ca- 
nal de  POorcq,  Sewers,  Cataeombe,  Ceme- 
teries, 202 ;  Tiffany  A  Co^  Prescntationa  it 
Court  Rules  regarding,  Mr.  Woodman, 
208 ;  Presentation  Ceremonial,  the  Recep- 
tion Rooms,  204 ;  LaCompagiDiedesIndei^ 
Verd6  Delisle  Fr.  et  Co.,  Christy;  Joto 
Mnnroe  &  Ca,  Henry  Capt.  206;  Bowte8» 
Brothers,  &  Ca,  Drexel,  Harjes,  A  Ca,2M; 
Madame  Depret,  Maison  an  Boa  March^ 
Mr.  A.  Can  vert.  Professor  Bellini,  Dr.  Maifoa 
Sims.  Dr.  Thiernr  Mieg,  Mr.  Hartwick.  Rob- 
ert Cnmberlana,  Concert  Arban,  WiUiirn 
Knapp,  206 ;  Maison  Lesire,  Mr.  Algemoa 
Jones,  Boussavit,  Grand  Maison  de  Blanc, 
Maison  da  Friand,  Robert  Carter,  J.  W. 
Bell,207. 

Paris  to  Brest,  Route  No.  2, 211. 

Paris  to  Carcassonne,  Route  No.  6, 287. 

Paris  to  Cherbonrgf  Route  No.  1, 216w 

Paris  to  Cologne^Ronte  Na  11, 287. 

Paris  to  Genoa,  277. 

Paris  to  La  Rochelle,  Route  No.  4»  227. 

Paris  to  Le  Pny,  Route  No.  8, 846. 

Paris  to  Marseilles,  Route  No.  9, 246L 

Paris  to  Nantes,  Route  No.  8. 292. 

Paris  to  Strasboui*g,  Route  No.  10^  261. 

Paris  to  Turin,  279. 

Parma,  896. 

Parma  to  Modena.  897. 

Parnassus  (Mount),  562L 

Passes  into  Italy,  2T7. 

Passports,  xi. 

Patmos,  546. 

Patras,  561. 

Pan,  Excursions,  etc.,  286. 

Pauillac,  Chateau  Lafltte,  28^ 

Pausilipo,  Grotto,  461. 

Peeksklll.  722. 

Penrith,  108. 

Penzance,  181. 

Peri,  286. 

Peipignan,  288. 

Perth,  66. 

Peschiera,  880. 

Pesth,  868. 

Peterborough,  106. 

Petra,  611. 

Pftmds,  610. 

Pharos,  482. 

Philadelphia.  787. 

PhlUe,  Temole  of  Isls,  606L 

Piacenza,  896. 

Pidhavro,669. 

Piermont,  721. 

Pierrefonds,  287. 

Pierry  Wine  IMstrict,  266. 

Pilatus,  Mont,  683. 

Pir»ns,555. 

Piraeus  to  Messina,  668w 

Pisa,  Cathedra],  428 :  Campo  Santo,  Baptiste- 
ry, Campanile  or  Leaning  Tower,  Mneenin 


at  TomtM,  Clupel  of  SS. 

Church  of  Sia.  C»lortot ; 
fipliia,IIIllTeiiltT,  Botudi 

lirstoris  Nstnrile,  Acw. 

,1  Paluio  Luafnoclil.  tbe  Raddeucc  of 
~  ■  UslLPIaiudn 
Cmnllni,  BlUu,  San  Fletio  In  Orado,  C«r- 


rden.MoHOO 

inle,  Audemls  della  Ballr 

ArtL  Paluio  Luafruclil.  tbe  ~    " 

Lord  B7[on,  OoonUn  Ontccli 


INDEX. 

Bodian,' 


jTicbe'  Fall,  iSL 

Pljiooolh,  180. 
Poltien^l;faar1es  Hartal,  tb«  E 

FothmII,  us. 
Pont  da  Qard,  ffiS. 
Pcirl«Eia,BS>. 
Porto  Hinclilo,  sn. 


PaRqgal,TO 
pDtadiun,t8 


Piaa,»«. 

Fragile,  Hotda,  Alatadt,  St.  Jtrim  Nepomnk, 
BA;  HndAIn,  laarmMmt,  Catbadral, 
Relies,  Ctiqiel  of  SL/obu  N^bmQk,  Caro- 
llaoD,  Tblac-KlrdM,  Ratbbaiu  StO;  Jofan 
or  Loxembncs,  HDMdni,  fohn  Hiiaa,  Aoop- 
oHl  Qaeoi  Qbiuaa,  Cieniln  PalMa^  Ml ; 
Wallnatelii'a  Palace,  PIa(«a  of  Bewrt, 
Hanotutorea,  HoDnmanla,  W9L 

Prane  to  Vtanna,  HO. 

PTaabuK,  Harla  ThareaaiMD. 

Praaila,lKoiw;,  Police,  HMeli,  tXL 

Pmti^w.wa 

FDsru  de  Santa  Maria,  tea. 

Pjramitb,  489. 


Rw>ta,(l«a. 

Rambooillsl,  !■«. 

Ramlcli,  a  Traveler  irithont  a  Onlde,  El 


BaoktM 
Reading.' 


nnuu,  D^atv, 

Renoes,  1!L 

Rbeliu,  Chamnagne  Wine.  Holj  Oil,  Kl :  M. 

Jacqneaon'8  ImmenaB  Wlne-cellare,  *7S. 
Rfaelngan,  HI. 
Hblne  (RlTer),  Scenerr,  Inlereat,  SIcamera, 

W^e  DIetrlcU,  M3  i  Blabop  Hatto,  MS. 
Rhodes,  SMI. 
Richmond,  Ml 
Rled,l$4. 
BilBebcrg,  KB. 
Rlg[-Kalm,eM. 
Riam,94S. 
Rochefort.lM;  Napoleon's  Si]rieDder,t». 


de*,SiL 

RolaodsocV,  MB. 
Roiiuai»<»aU  Wine,  SCI. 


INDEX. 


RoeliD  (Castle),  68. 

Rofitellan  (Caetle),  27. 

Rothesay,  48. 

Rotterdam,  Hotels,  colorioff  Meerflcbaoms, 
Cathedral,  Botanical  Oaraen,  810. 

Roaen,  Hotels,  Cathedral,  184 ;  SU  Owen,  H6- 
tel  de  Ville,  Jpan  of  Arc,  185. 

Roaen  to  Paris,  ISO. 

Roomill-Fener,  051. 

RoumiU-Hissar,  66S. 

Roate  Na  1,  Paris  to  Chotbonrg;vid  Evreox 
and  Caen,  21A. 

Route  Na  8,  Paris  to  Brest,  vid  Versailles, 
Rambonillet,  Chartres,  Le  Mans.  LctsI, 
Renne.  St.  Brienc,  and  ICorlaix,  2lfr. 

Roate  No.  8,  Paris  to  Nantes,  vid  Orleans, 
Blois.  Tours,  and  Anger8,2tt. 

Route  NO.  4,  Paris  to  Ia  Rochelle,  vid  Or- 
leans. Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Niort,  827. 

Route  No.  6.  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  vid  Orleans, 
Tours,  Poitiers,  Civrmy,  Angouleni&  889. 

Route  Na  0,  Paris  to  Narbonne,  via  Route 
Na  6,  and  Agen,  ]Contaubau,Toulouse,  and 
Carcassonne,  887. 

Route  Na  7.  Narbonne  to  Nlmes,  vid  Beiiers, 
Cette.  and  HontpeUler,  888. 

Route  No.  8,  Paris  to  Le  Pay,  vid  Orleans, 
Bonrges,  Ncvera,  Moulin,  and  Claremont, 
84a 

Route  No.  9,  Paris  to  Marseflles,  vid  Fon- 
tainebleau,  DlJon,  Chalons,  Macon,  Lyons, 
Valence,  and  Avignon.  846. 

Route  Na  10,  Paris  to  Strasbourg,  vf^>Eper- 
nay,  the  Champagne  District,  Chalons-sur- 
Mame.  and  Nancy,  861. 

Route  Na  11,  Paris  to  Cologne,  vid  Corapi- 
dgne,  St  Q.uentin,  Charlero^  Namur,  Liege, 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  887. 

Route  No.  12,  Paris  to  Vienna,  vid  Charleroi, 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  the  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  Minoen,  Hanover,  Brunsvnck. 
Berlin.  Dr^en,  and  Prague,  continued 
from  Vienna  to  Genoa,  vid  Trieste,  Venice, 
Padua.  Vicenza,  Verona,  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
and  Milan,  201. 

Route  No.  18,  Mechlin  to  Ostend  by  Ghent 
and  Bruges,  804. 

Route  Na  14,  Mechlin  to  Antwerp,  807. 

Route  Na  15,  Dresden  to  Frankfurt-on-tbe- 
Main,  vid  Leipeig,  Weimnr,  Erftart,  Gotha, 
Eisenach,  Cassel,  and  Friedbnrgb,  339. 

Route  No.  16  (the  Swiss  Tour),  from  Geneva 
to  Chamouni,  Martigny.  Excnrslou  round 
Mont  Blanc,  Martigny,  Leukerbad,  Gemmi 
Pass.  Than,  Interuicnen,  Brien,  Lucerne, 
Fliielen,  Bellinzona,  Magadino,  Splusen 
Pass,  Coire,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Zng,  the  RTgl, 
Berne,  Freyburg.  Lausanne,  Vevay,  VilTe- 
neuve,Lausanne,Neufchate1^ienne,  Basle, 
Schaffhausen,  Constance,  Bregenz,  Inn- 
spruck,  Rigl,  Zng.  Zurich,  Constance,  Lin- 
.  den,  Aus^sourg,  Munich,  Ulro.  Stuttgart, 
Bruchsal,  Baden-Baden.Heidel  oerg,  Fran  k- 
fort,  Wiesbaden,  Ems,  Coblentz,  Bonn,  Co- 
logne, and  Paris,  569. 

Route  Na  17,  St.  Petersburg  to  London,  vid 
Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Elsinore,  and 
Christiania,  659. 

Route  No.  18  {Spaniih  Tbtir),  Paris,  Bayonne, 
Madrid,  Cordova,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar, 
Tangier,  Malaga.  Granada,  Alicante,  Valen- 
cia, Barcelona,  Saragossa  to  Bayonne,  or 
from  Barcelona  to  Inmes,  660. 
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Route  fitmi  Egypt  to  Palestine,  603. 

Roveredo,  886. 

Rudesheim,  048. 

Ruell,  818. 

Rugby,  101. 

Russia,  648. 

Rustchuk,668. 

Ryde,  115. 


Saardam,  815. 

Safed,588. 

Saintes,  889. 

Salamanca,  688. 

Salerno,  456. 

Salisbury,  189. 

Sallenche  Falls,  881, 67a 

Sallenches,  678. 

Salomon  Castle,  866L 

Salum,  286. 

Salzburg,  613. 

Samaria,  586. 

Samoa,  546. 

San  Bernardino,  888. 

Sandown.  618. 

San  Pierdarina,  879. 

Sans  SoucLSSl. 

Sarabut  el  Kadem,  610i 

Saragos6a,714. 

Saratoga,  782. 

SardagnajJSflL 

Samen,  688. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  727. 

Sanmur,  Cathedral,  Musemn,  Hoepice  SL 
Jean,  225. 

Savona,  879. 

Saxenburg,  868. 

Scarborough,  104. 

Schaffhausen,  602. 

Schellenberg,8S5. 

Schlangenbad,  641. 

Schmadribacb.  481. 

Schonbrunn,  861 ;  Napoleon  IL,  Botanlal 
Gardens,  Menagerie  Glorietta  Templ^ 
Fountain  of  Schone  Bmnnen,  362. 

Schwalbach,  641. 

Schwytz,  698. 

Scio,645. 

Scone  Palace,  67. 

Scotland,  43. 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  Monument  to,  5S,  61. 

Sebastc,  635. 

Sebastopol,  612. 

Segovia,  685. 

Schail,  506. 

Sens,  277. 

Sestri  de  Ponente,  279. 

Seville,  Hote1^  Gira]dl,691 ;  Women,  Alcazar, 
698;  Cathedral,  694;  Museum.  Murillo,  Ve- 
lasquez, La  Caridad,  605 ;  University,  Casa 
de  Pilatos,  Plaza  de  Toros,  696. 

Sevres,  814. 

Shanklin,  116. 

Sbechem,  586. 

Sheffield,  107. 

Shek-Abadeh,  525. 

ShUoh,  58& 

Shoobra,  488. 

Shrewsbury,  120. 

Sicily,  History,  463 ;  Money,  464. 

Sierre,281. 

Sillery  Wine  District,  868. 

Silz,  «B8, 607. 


StemiDvni  from  Man 
Steunen  Crom  Han 
Slegeborg.WS. 


I  to  Algiers  oiid 

U)  Italy,  20t. 
raUieEut,tS9; 


SUnlDe,«8B,Cl£. 

suib,ei. 

Stirling,  CI  1  Buini>ckbiin],Wll]lua  Wallace, 

«. 
Stockholm.  Hotalb  Klns'a  Palace,  Plctare- 

Biillen,LlbnrT,IUdderbo1ni,M0i  Riddar- 

Ena,  SUMta,  Thutrei,  Deer  Park,  Bar- 

(train,HaBaPuk,Ml. 
Stonr  Clore,  IM. 

StouenMe,  CaaUe  and  Fortreei,  U3. 
Stiaibonrg,  Botcla,  ST4 ;  Citbedrsl,  Public 

•*■      jrWWideRilEraB.n*. 

in ,  Biruiplece  of  Sbakrpeare, 


(ibrarv,  P 
atford-on 


Slnbiui,  Cal. 

Btnttgart,  Holabi,  Old  Palace,  Hew  Palace, 


Sweden,  tea.' 

Swlt»rland.E«;  Hotels,  MS. 

Sfdeahem,  H. 

STncDH,  the  Kar  of  THonyBlna,  LAtomlK,  409. 

Syracnee  to  Ueeeltia,  MT. 


Tabor  (Hoiuit),tBT. 

Tabli,M)7. 

Tamwortb,  108. 

Taogler.lds. 

Tan&r,<n. 

TaiilDra,HS. 

TarsacoD,  1T9. 
Tarragona,  ni. 
Tarrjtown.TJl. 
Tel  Baala,  GIB. 
Tel  el  Amama,  WM. 
Tell  el  Kada,  BBS. 
Teira.  SOS. 
Tet1,WIIIIani,sa8,a3«,EU. 

TCte  Notr,  678. 
Thebes  lUreece],  MS. 
.Karn.-    " 


Tlconderoga,  ill. 
TiDtem  Abbej,  11 
TlppenTj,M. 


I2IDEX. 


ToledoL  Hotels,  6S6 ;  Foandllog  Hospital, 
Royal  Sword  ManaCactory,  689. 

Toloea,  716. 

Tonnerre.  87T. 

T5plltz,Hotel8,Warm  Spring8,Qoat  or  Bhea- 
matism  cared.  848. 

TupllU  to  Carlsbad,  849. 

Tor,  614. 

Toronto,  789. 

Torquay,  180. 

TooIoD,  269. 

Toulouse,  S87 ;  Battle  of  Toulouse,  Canal  dn 
Midi,  887. 

Toars,  Cathedral,  884 :  Plessia  lee  Tours,  886. 

Toars  to  the  Castle  of  Lochee,  98& 

Tonrtemagne,  881. 

Trent,  886. 

Trenton  Falls,  788. 

Treves,  878. 

Trieste,  866;  Hotels,  Cathedral,  Austrian 
Lloyds  Steamers  to  Constantinople,  to  the 
Danobe,  Syria,  Alexandria,  Dalmatia,  Croa- 
tia, Ionian  Islands,  and  Greece,  866. 

Tripoli,  644. 

TripoUtza,668. 

TroihAtta  Falls,  662. 

Tronvllle,  817. 

Tonbridge  Wells,  114. 

Turbiajre. 

Turin.  Hotels,  408 ;  Duomob  Chapel  of  Santo 
Sindone,  Church  (tf  La  Consolato^  Church 
of  del  Corpus  Domini,  Palazso  Royal,  404 ; 
Armoria  Kesia,  Roral  Gallery  of  Paintings, 
Museum  of  Anuqufties,  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  University  Reale  Piazia  di  San 
Carlo,  Piazza  Susini,  Piazza  Vittoria  Eman- 
uele.  Palaces,  Theatres,  406;  Charitable  In- 
stitutions,  ManullMtures,  La  Superga,  406. 

Turkey,  646. 

Tusis,608. 

Tyre.  648. 

Tyrol,  606. 

Tyrol  (Routes  through),  606. 

U. 

Ulm,688. 

Ulswater  Lake,  109. 
Ulverstone,  109. 
United  States,  717. 
Upsala,668b 
Urquhart  (Castle),  6BL 

Utrecht,  Cathedral,  Malibran,  Museum,  Trea- 
ty, 816. 
Utrecht  to  the  Moravian  Colony,  816. 

V. 

Valence,  867, 278. 

Valencia,  709 ;  University  Museum,  711. 

Valentia,84. 

Valetta,  Hotels.  Fortifications,  Knights  of 
Malta,  478 :  Auberge  de  Provence,  d'Au- 
veigne,  of  Italy,  of  Castile,  of  France,  of 
Aragon,  of  England,  476;  Palace  of  the 
Grand  Master,  Armory,  Church  of  St.  John, 
407;  Monte  do  Pieta,  479. 

Valetta  to  Clvita  VeochU  (Malto),  Grotto  of 

„StPauL47». 

Valladolid,67«. 

Valogne8,8ia 

Varazze,879. 

Vegttlfc. 

venetla,867. 

Venice,  Qotels,  Situation,  Grand  Canal,  Gon- 
754 


dolas,86S;  Manufactnres,GaveroineDt,8f9; 
Piazza  San  Marco,  Church  of  St.  GemlnUi- 
no,  Private  Residences,  370 ;  Church  of  Saa 
Marco,  Bronze  Horses,  Zeno  ChapeLJtep- 
U8tery,ChapeloftheHolyCro0s,871;  Chap- 
el of  Madonna  di  Mascoli,  Sacristy,  Tone 
dell'  Orologio,  Royal  Palace,  Libranm  Vee- 
chie,  Library  of  St.  Mark,  Mint,  Campanile, 
878 ;  Doge's  Palace,  Giant's  Staircase,  the 
Lion's  Mouth,  Scala  d'Oro,  BiblioUieca  di 
San  Marco,  Tintoretto's  Painting  of  "  Par- 
adise," Paul  Veronese's  Painting  of  **  Ven- 
ice," 878;  Salo  della  Scrutinio,  Sala  delta 
Scudo,  Chapel,  Sotto  Piomba^rldge  of 
Sighs,  Arsenal,  874;  Palazzo  Foecari,  Pf- 
sani  a  Polo,  Grimani,  ManlHni,  Moro  (tke 
supposed  Residence  of  Othello),  Fonnoea, 
Taglioni,  del  Polo  (where  Marco  Polo  died), 
Tintorettols  House,  Churchee,  Santft  Maim 
Gloriosa  de*  FrarI,Tltian*s  Monument,  875; 
Santa  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Santa  Maria  della 
Salute,  Academia  delll  Belle  Arti,  Tltiaa, 
876 ;  his  first,  last,  and  greatest  prxMBctios, 
Schools,  Tintorettou  Mnseo  Correr,  Thee- 
tres,CharitableInstitations,Gondola  Fares, 
Bvron  on  Venice2877 ;  Valet  de  place, 87& 

Venice  to  Padua,  878. 

Ventlmi|^a,87& 

Ventnor,  117. 

Verdritege's  Hook,  788. 

Veigara,67B. 

Verona2HoteIs,Fortiflcation8,CataIln8,Fliny, 
882 ;  Paul  Veronese,  Amphitheatre,  Fortifi- 
cations, 888  ;  ChurcheSfPalaces,  884;  Tombs 
of  the  old  Lords  of  Verona,Town  HaU,  Ja- 
liet's  Tomb,  886w 

Verona  to  Mantua,  3$0i 

Verplanck's  Point,  788. 

Versaillesi^. 

Veniers,  889. 

Verzenay,Wine  District,  854. 

Vesuvius,  467. 

Vevay,  608. 

VU  Mala,  888. 

Vicenza,  881. 

Vichy,  848:  Spring8,I>1sea8esandPhyBiGlaiM, 
Establishment  dee  Bains,  844;  IhnnVlchy 
to  Switzerland,  846. 

Vienna,  Hotels,  868;  History,  Promenades, 
Palaces,  People,  868 ;  Public  Buildings.  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Stephen,Churches,ChiucB  of 
the  Augustines.  Canova's  Monument  of  the 
Ardiduchess  Cnristine,Church  of  the  C^m- 
cines.  864 ;  Coflln  of  Napoleon  IL,  Carmel- 
ite Cnurch.  Imperial  Palace,  Cabinet  of  An- 
tiquities, Cabinet  of  Minerals,  866 ;  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Sohatzkammer|Or  Im- 
perial Jewel  Oflice,  Coach-house,  Ridiog^ 
school,  Volksgarten,Hofgarten,Pictnre-gai- 
lery,866;  Aim>ra8  ColIection,Armor,B8tei^ 
hazy  Summer  Palace,  Prince  Lichtenstein'S 
Palace,  Counts  Czemin.  Sch6nbmnn,  Har^ 
rach,  and  Lemberg's  Collection  of  Pictmesi 
Imperial  Arsenal,  869 ;  University,  General 
Hospital,  Lying-in  Hoapita],Theatre^  860; 
Meerschaums,  Manufactures,  Carruges, 
Baggage,  Passports,  Calte,  Valet  de  place, 
Opera-glasses,  Lace  and  Bohemian  raass, 

Vienna  to  Baden  Warm  Storings— Vienna  to 
Heilzing— Vienna  to  Molding— Vienna  to 
Ssjcenbnrg,  868. 

Vienna  to  Aenbnrg— Vienna  to  Kloetemeu- 


b«iv— Tlenna  to  Laopoldibeie— Vienna  to 

Feeib.StS. 
VlenoB  lo  Sctaonbrnnn,  Kl. 
Vfenna  to  Trieste,  S80. 
Vleiuie,S0e. 

Vigo,i6i. 

vmeneBfe,  281. 

TUleperdiie,  Sacred  STTOrd  at  JoUl  0(  Arc, 

VlapKb,  481,  St*. 
Vitre,Ml. 

Vollrirr*. 


WiUullk  Temple,  eft 
WaUenitBdt  (Ijike),D«L 

Wirtbaii[,M3: 

Winrick,**. 

Wueti,(IST. 

WiaUDgtoD,  TBS. 

W>tsrftnd,8& 

Wst«lao,B«tll«,Wt. 

Wettle,lia. 

Weimu',  Oiiuid-dac*)  P>lic«,  8t*dtldnhe, 
New  CfaDrchtnTd,  tlia  Gniea  of  QoeUw 
and  Schiller,  PremaUm  Bnrlal,  Ml. 

Welmu  to  Jena.BMtlfr'fleld.Ml. 
WelnUTtoXrfluiiUa. 
WelHonfelf,  Ml. 
WeiiaerLake,Wl. 


Wetter  Uko,  tOt. 

WIeatndeD,  Batele,  CM ;  Qombliiig,  etc.,  Sll. 
Wieswnnela,  Wl. 

Wlglit,  Isle  oC  114;  iDTaalon  or  the  laluid, 

t£e  klce  afWielit,  Oebonie  Honae,  New- 

— .    :~— i.u — e.   ^ — |,    cowee  CutJe, 

ofBrde,  110;  Bao- 

Iti  Tenlnor,  Illi 

!t,lI8;CDwe8,ll&   ' 


r.nthei,  Tombs  ot 


Xe»(Wlne}.   SeeAm.OT. 

T. 
TuiDoatii,  III. 
TualB{Lake>,BlS. 
TorkilOt. 

7oik  to  Berwick,  KM. 
Torh  to  Cambildge,  IM. 


ZaUeh,Ml. 
ZebduiT,  MO. 
Zetknlti  (Laka  of),  MS, 

ZIrLISL 
ZDrlch,l»t. 


COMPAGNIE  DES  INDES. 

VEKDS  DELISLE  F«»»  &  C'» 

CACHEMIRES,  DENTELLES. 

Manufacturers  of  Laces  at 

AlaENCON,  CAENi 

BRUXELLES,  BATEUZ. 

Tliis  house  has  added  to  its  large  manufactory  in 
Brussels  a  house  for  the  sale  of  all  its  laces,  situated 
in  front  of  the  Palace  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  the 
finest  position  in  the  city. 

It  is  recommended  not  only  for  the  artistic  taste 
and  superiority  of  its  fabric^  but  also  for  the  regular- 
ity of  its  business  transactions. 

The  prices  are  fixed,  and  every  article  is  marked 
with  known  figures. 

Sale-Rooms: 


BBTTXELLES, 
2  Rae  de  la  Regenoe. 


PABIS, 
80  Rae  Rio|LeUeii. 


WOODMAN, 

TAILOR, 


NO.  22 


RUE    DE    LA    CHAUSEE 


Invites  the  attention  of  the  American  and 
EngUsh 

TRAVELERS 


to  his  large  Stock  of  Summer  and 
Winter  Goods,  adapted  especially  to 
the  wants  of  gentlemen  of  taste,  style, 
and  quality  in  clothing. 

COURT  DBESSE8 


Prepared  at  the  Shortest  Notice. 


J 


JOHN   ARTHUR   &   CO., 

AGENTS  10  THE  WRTTTaH  AHB  AmePTn^if  »iniATPq|^ 

BANK  AND  EXCHANGE  OFFICE, 

(General  GommiBsioii  AgentSi  and  Wine  MerohantSi 

10  RUE  CASTIGUONE, 

PARIS. 


A  BRAnCH  ROUSE  AT  IfflCE. 


XteUblished  40  Yean. 


MB88R8.  JOHN  AKTHUR  &  CO.  beg  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  Public  yiot- 
ing  Paris  and  the  Ckmtinent  to  the  adTantages  afforded  hj  the  following  branches 
of  their  Establishments : 

BANK  AND  EXCHANaXL 

Checks  on  the  yarions  Banks  of  Great  Britain  cashed  on  presentation,  at  the 
highest  premium,  thus  avoiding  the  inconTenience  of  carrying  Circular  and  other 
Notes,  the  usual  Bankers*  Commission  not  bemg  charged.  Accounts  Current  al- 
lowed, and  Interest  granted  on  Deposit*.  Letters  of  Credit  given  for  India,  China, 
America,  and  the  Continent.    Sales  and  Purchases  of  PuMic  Securities  effected. 

ORIENTAL,  AMBRIOAN,  AUSTRALIAN,  AND   aSNIOLAL 
"WORLD  BZPRB88"  AND  TRANSIT  AOBNCT. 

A  DAILY  FABCEL  EXPRESS  BETWEEN  LONDON  AND  PARIS,  AND 

WEEKLY  FOR  AMERICA. 

HOUSE  AND  ESTATE  AOSKOY. 

Furnished  and  Unfurnished  Houses  and  Apartments  of  every  description  pro. 
cured  in  Paris,  its  Environs,  or  any  part  of  France,  without  any  expense  to  the 
Tenant.  Estates  Bought  and  Sold.  Temporary  or  other  accomodation  secured 
in  the  best  Hotels  by  advising  the  Firm. 

COMMISSION  AOENCT. 

Every  Description  of  Merchandise,  Furniture,  Works  of  Art,  Bronzes,  &c., 
obtained  at  the  trade  price,  thus  saving  the  buyer  from  20  to  80  per  cent 

FOREION  AND  FRENCH  WINES. 

The  extensive  Stock  of  JOHN  ARTHUR  &  CO.,  formed  during  the  last  thirty- 
six  years,  enables  them  to  f npply  wines  of  the  finest  quality  on  most  moderate 
charges. 


CHAMPAGNE  WINES. 

Messrs.  DEUTZ   &   GELDERMANN. 

AT 

AY. 

GOLDLAOE, 

CABINET, 

GABTE  BMNOHE, 

FEUILLE  D£  VIONE, 

OEIL  DE  FEBDBIX, 

TISANE, 

SniiERT, 
GEAND  VIN  D'AT. 


AGENTS, 

S.  JOHN  ARTHUR  a 

10  Rue  Caatiglione,  PARIS. 


WINES. 

BORDEAUX,  BUBGUNDIES,  OHAMPAQNESi 

OOONAOS,  dec,  &o.,  &o. 

JOHN  ARTHUR  &  CO., 

10  Rue  CastigUone,  PARIS. 

N.B.— Every  desoriptioii  of  Bordeaux,  Bnrg^dy,  aad  dum- 
pagne  Wines  and  Cognac  shipped  direct  &om  the  country,  in  Wood 
and  Bottle,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 


Ji  Wi  BELL 


f 


OF 

171  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 


TAILOR 


I  Rue  Scribei  Paris. 


CIVIL,  MILITARY,  AND  NAVAL  OUTFITS, 


All  the  Latest  Styles  and  Modes, 


FRENCH,  AMERICAN,  AND  EUROPEAN. 


1   RUE   SCRIBE, 


PARIS, 
Opposite  the  Grand  HoteL 
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BOWLES   BROTHERS   &   CO., 


NBW  YORK; 

PARIS:                   BOSTON; 

LONDON: 

19  Winiam  St. 

12  ftoe  de  la  Paix.     76  State  St 

449  Strand,  Charing  Cross. 

Issue  CironlAr  and  Special  Ciedito  and  Bxchaoge  upon  the  foUewiiig  Places: 

AnxoA,  Novre  Coabt: 

Coblentz. 

Parma. 

Alexandria. 

Cologne. 

Pisa. 

AlgierB. 

Dantslc. 

Borne. 

Cairow 

Dresden. 

Sienna. 

Tuxda. 

Dusseldorl 

Turin. 

AusTBiAN  Eanss : 

Elberfeld. 

Venice. 

Carlfbad. 

Ems. 

Malta: 

Innapnack. 

Frankfort  oo-the^Main. 

NOBWAT  : 

TiMnberg. 

Gottingen. 

Chrlstlania. 

Marienbad. 

HaUe. 

Drontheim. 

Parth. 

Uamborg. 

Pobtuoal: 

Prague. 

Hanover. 

Lisbon. 

ToepliU. 

Hombouig-lee-Bains. 

Madeira. 

Trieste. 

Jena. 

Oporto. 

Vienxia. 

KdnigBbeig. 
Leipnc 

Rouiiahia: 

BsLeiUM: 

Bucharest 

Antwerp. 

Magdeboig. 

Galatz. 

Bmssela. 

Mayenoe. 

IbraUa. 

Ghent. 

Stettin. 

Russia: 

Li^ge. 

Weimar. 

Moeconr. 

Ofltend. 

Wiesbaden. 

Odessa. 

8pa. 

»fga. 

Vcnrier^ 
Dbvmakk: 

Aagsbnrg. 
Baden-Baden. 

SaiQt>PeterBbii» 
Wanaw. 

Copenhagen. 

Carlsruhe. 

Spair: 

Fbamcb: 

Constance. 

Alicante. 

Aiz-lei-Baina. 

Freibnrg. 

Almeria. 

Angouleme. 

Heidelbeig. 

Barcelona. 

Bayonne. 

Mannlieim. 

Bilbao. 

Bordeaux. 

Munich. 

Cadiz. 

Bonlogne-aur-Mer. 

Nuremberg. 

Carthagena. 

Brest. 

Paseau. 

Madrid. 

Caen. 

Begenabarg. 

Malaga. 

Calaia. 

Stuttgardt. 

Pampehma. 

C^nnei. 

Ulm. 

Santander. 

Chalon-8ar*8aAn«: 

QlBBiLLTAB: 

Saragoesa. 

Chalons-Bor-Marne. 

Qbsat  Bbitadi  Aim  Ixn.A3n>: 

Seville. 

Dieppe. 

Cork. 

Valencia. 

Harre. 

Dublin. 

Swkdxn: 

LaRocbdle. 

Edinbnigb. 

Gotbmbntg: 

Lyons. 

Glasgow. 

Stockholm. 

Maoon. 

liTerpooL 

SwrnsKLAMi) : 

MarseOIea. 

London. 

Basle. 

UontpelUer. 

Manchester. 

Berne. 

Halhoaaei 

Gbucb: 

Cbanx-de-Faids. 

Mice. 

Athens. 

Fribourg. 

Nimes. 

Corfu. 

Geneva. 

Oloron. 

Hollakd: 

Interlachen. 

Paris. 

Amsterdam. 

Lausanne. 

Pan. 

Hague. 

LuganoL 

Kelnu. 

Rotterdam. 

Lucerne. 

Bouen. 

Italy: 

Montreux. 

Saint-Nazaire. 

Ancona. 

Neuchatel. 

Strasbourg. 

Bologna. 

Vevay. 

Valendennee. 

Florence. 

Zurich. 

Vichy. 

Genoa. 

Stka: 

OSBMAKT,  NOVTU  : 

Leghorn. 

Beyrout. 
Ja&. 

Aix-la-ChapeUe. 

Lnoca-Batha 

Berlin. 

Messina. 

•  Jerusalem. 

Bonn. 

Milan. 

Tukkxt: 

Bremen. 

Naples. 

Constantinoplflk 

Breslaa. 

1 

Palerma 

Smyrna. 

MUNROE   &   CO., 

A.MERICA.N    BANKERS, 

No.  7  RUE  SCRIBE,  Paris, 


AXD 


JOHN  MUNROE  &  CO., 

No.  8  WALL  ST.,  New  York. 

iMne  Clzcolar  Letters  of  Credit  lo  TraveUen,  pejable  at  any  of  tbo  fiiUowtog  Cki«' 


Ifarre. 
Bordeaux. 
Fau. 
Toulooso. 

"LjOUB. 

MontpelUer. 

ManeUlea. 

AlgiexH. 

Oxan. 

Eplnal. 

Strasbotug. 

Boalogne-flor-Mer. 

Bayonne. 

Vichy. 

Dieppe. 

Saint  Mala 

OrleauB. 

Nice. 

Aix-le«-Baina. 

Braxellea. 

Ueg?. 

Spa. 

Anvers. 

Rotterdam. 

Amsterdam. 

La  Hague. 

Alx-la-CliapeUe. 

Cologne. 

Coblence. 

Mayence. 

Wiesbaden. 

Francfort    S.  U. 

Mannheim. 

Ilelddberg. 

Carlsruhe. 

Baden-Baden. 

Munich. 

Ldpsig. 

Bremen. 

Berlin. 

Dresden. 

Prague. 

Breslau. 

Vienna. 

Carlsbad. 

Marienbad. 

IIorobourg-lefr*Baina. 

Pesth. 

Ems. 

Dusseldorf.     . 

Bruoflwtck. 

Dale. 

Zurich. 


Lnxeme. 

Berne. 

Vevay. 


Geneva. 

NeufchateL 

Genoa. 

Livoome. 

Pisa. 

Lncqnes. 

Florence. 

Sienne. 

Rome. 

Naplea. 

Bolngne. 

Venice: 

Trieste. 

Milan. 

Turin. 

BUdrid. 

Malaga. 

Seville. 

Cadia. 

Lisbon. 

Madeira. 

Grenada. 

Baroekma. 

Gibraltar. 

Messina. 

Palermo. 

Malta. 

Athens. 

Alexandria. 

Cairo. 

Jerusalem. 

Beyrouth. 

Smyrna. 

Constantinople; 

Hamburg. 

Stockholm. 

Christianla. 

Riga. 

St.  Ptetersbuig. 

Moscow. 

Stettin. 

Varsovia 

Copenhagen. 

London. 

LiverpooL 

Manchester. 

Edinburgh. 

Glapgow. 

Dublin. 


DREXEL   &   CO., 


34  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET. 


:ii 


]>REXEL,  WINTHROP,  &  CO, 

18  WALL  STREET, 

NEW  YORE. 


DREXEL,  HARJES,  &  CO., 

3  RUE  SCRIBE, 

PARIS. 

BANKERS. 


Travelers*  and  Commercial  Credits 

available  in  all  the  principal 

Cities   of  Europe. 


JAY  COOKE  &  CO., 


20  Wall  St, 
NEW  YORK; 


114  So.  Third  St, 
PHILADELPHIA; 


15th  St,opp.  U.S.  Tieasmy, 
WASHINGTON. 


Jay  Cooke,  McCulloch,  Sc  Co., 


41   Lombard  Street, 


LONDON. 


Circular  Letters  for  Travelers; 


COMMERCIAL    CREDITS; 


EXCHANGE, 

STERLING,  CONTINENTAL,  AMERICAN; 


CABLE  TRANSFERS. 
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&BTTBB8  or  aSSMUV. 


DUNCAN,  SHERMAN,  &  CO., 

BANKERS, 

CORNER  PINE  AND  NASSAU  STREETS,  NEW  YORK. 

luae  CiKnUur  Letters  of  Credit  Mid  Cireolar  Notw  for  Travden,  kraiUble  in  all  the 
Cities  and  Toirns  of  the  World. 

Cireolar  Notes  are  also  issned  for  use  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  etc,  of  the  denominatfaa 
of  £10  and  npward,  simRar  to  tlioee  in  such  extenslre  use  in  Europe. 

The  abore,  as  weU  as  special  Letters  of  Credit,  are  payable  at  the  principal  dties  of  tibe  vocld : 


Abbevflle, 

Aberdeen, 

Aberfeldy, 

Aberlonr, 

Adelong, 

Aix.U-Chapelle, 

Albury, 

Aleppo, 

Alexandria, 

Algiers, 

Alicante, 

Alloa, 

Alna, 

Almeria, 

Altona, 

Amiens, 

Amsterdam, 

Ancona, 

Angers, 

Antwerp, 

Ararat, 

Augsburg, 

Australia. 

N*w  8«utk  Wmtm. 

AJharj, 

▲delonff, 

Batbunt, 

Denlliqaln, 

Kiandra, 

Maitlaod, 

Madc«e, 

MewCutle. 

Boekj  River, 

Tamworth* 

Wlndaor. 

AnekUnd, 

Chrlstcharch, 

Dtuwdlii, 

InrvcarglU, 

Lrttlatun, 

WeUinffton. 

BrklMiM, 

Iiwwlch, 

Toowoomba. 

VittcHc. 
Anrst, 
BdUwat, 
Boeehworlli, 
Caatloinaliie, 
Chlltem, 
G«elocig, 
In^lewood, 
Kjmeton, 
lulbonnM, 
Saadhiint, 
Tamuigower, 
Waagaratta. 

Athens, 

Auchterarder, 

Aoehtermuchtf, 

Auckland, 

Avignon, 

Avranches, 

Ayr, 


Baden>Baden, 

Bagdad, 

Bagni  de  Locca, 

Bahia, 

Ballarat, 

Ballater, 

Ballinrobe, 

B.diinasloe, 

Bandon, 

Banchory, 

Banfl, 

Barrhead, 

Bathgate, 

Bathurst, 

BAsle, 

BaUria, 

Bayonne, 

Bfiechworth, 

Beith, 

Bel&st, 

Berlin, 

Borne, 

Besanfon, 

Beyrout,  Syria, 

Bilboa, 

Bingen, 

Blair  Athol, 

Blalr  Qowrie, 

Blols, 

Botogns, 

Bombay, 

Bona, 

Bordeaoz, 

Botxen, 

Boulogne, 

Brechin, 

Bremen, 

Breslan, 

^rest. 

Bridge  of  Allan, 

Brisbane, 

Bruges, 

Brunn, 

Brunswick, 

BruBsels, 

Buckie, 

Buenos  Ayres, 

Cadis, 

Caen, 

Cairo, 

CalaK 
Calcutta, 

Cambrai* 
Cannes,  i^ 
Canton,     ^ 
CapeToim, 
Ctfloir, 
Carlsruhe, 
Carlsbad, 
Castle  Donglai, 
ICastlemaine, 


Cassel, 

Catania, 

Cephalonia^ 

Cette, 

Chalon  (8u  Saooe), 

Chamberry, 

Cbamonlz, 

CMrlevUle, 

Cba^x  de  Fonds, 

CSierbourg, 

Chlltem, 

Christcliurch, 

Christiana, 

Christiansand, 

CiviU  Vecchia, 

CUrmont  Ferrand, 

ClonnielU 

Coatbridge, 

Coblentz, 

Coburg, 

Coire, 

Cologne, 

Colombo,  Ceyl<m, 

Constance, 

Constantinople, 

Copenhagen, 

Cordova, 

Corfu, 

Cork, 

Coupar-Augns, 

Creuxnach, 

Crietr. 

Collen, 

Danzic, 

Darmstadt, 

Dalbeattie, 

DelhL 

Deniltqoin, 

Derry, 

Dieppe, 

Dt)0D, 

Donne, 

Drammen, 

Dresden, 

i>r<mtheim, 

Drogheda, 

Dublin, 

Dunkirk, 

Dusseldor^ 

Dunedin, 

Dundalk, 

Dumbarton, 

DumMes, 

DunUane, 

Dunkeld, 

Dunning, 

Dunoon, 

GdlnbuKli, 

Edsell, 

Qberfeld, 


Eleinore, 

Ems, 

Elgin, 

Ellon, 

Erroll, 

Florence, 

Fochabera* 

Foix, 

Forfar, 

Frsnkfort, 

Frasersborongh, 

Fribouiig, 

Fnrth,  prte  Niim< 

berg, 
Galston, 
Gal  way, 
Gatehoiue, 
Geelong, 
Geneva, 
Genoa, 
Ghent, 
Gibraltar, 
Girvan, 
Glasgow, 
Goray, 
Gotha, 
Goltcnburg, 
Gottingen, 
Graham*s     Town 

(Cape), 
Granada, 
GranriUe, 
Grasse, 
Grata, 
Greenodc, 
ChrenoUe, 
Hague, 
Uambnrg, 
Hanover, 
Havana, 
Havre, 
Heidelberg, 
Uelensbuii^, 
Hermanstadt, 
Hombourg  lesBaini 

rieyeres, 

HnnUey, 

Inglewood, 

Innspruck, 

Ipswich, 

Innerleithen, 

Inrerary, 

Inrvemry, 

Intertaken, 

Inverness, 

Interoargill, 

Irrfne, 

Ireland, 


BatUnrobe, 
BaUinaaloe, 


Carknr, 
ClonfimlT, 
CoKk, 
DabllB, 


Galwaj, 
Gocagr. 
KOkcoBj, 
Uaaefi^k, 


Haran, 
Nc 

New! 
Omagh, 


augo, 

TIpMrary, 
Tnlee, 


Weaned, 
ToogbalL 

JafEs,  Syria, 

Jerez  del*  Fraoften 

Jerucalem, 

Johnstone, 

Kandy,  Ceyloa, 

Keith, 

Kiandra, 


Kilkenny, 

KUlin, 

KSmamocfc, 

ffineaidlne, 

Kinciagle, 

Kirkcaldy, 

Kirkwall, 

Kirriemnir, 

Kisslngen, 

Konigsbefig^ 

Kyneton, 


Leghorn, 

Le^Mie, 

Leith, 

Lerwidc, 

Leslie, 

Uege, 

Line, 

Lima, 

Limerick, 

Lisbon, 

Liverpool^ 

LochgellT, 

LochgQpbi 

Lode, 

London, 

Longford, 

Lortent, 

Lubeck, 


Pilnia  OStiont). 


L'liMht, 


Albur,  N.  ' 
AulKbholi 
BnSUo,  M.  ^ 


EHERBETTE.  KANE,  &   CO., 

AMERICAN    BANKERS 

AND 

FORWARDING  AGENTS, 
8  PLACE  DE  LA  BOURSE, 

PARIS. 


AOENTS  FOB  THE  STEAMERS  FROM  HAVRE  TO  NEW  TOBK 

PACKAGES  AND  MERCHANDISE  FORWARDED  BY  EVERY 

STEAMER  TO  NEW  YORK. 


HENRY    OAPT, 

Mo.  6  RUE  SCRIBE,  PARIS. 


CORRESPONDENTS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OP 

EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

WATCHES    OF    ALL   KINDS. 

Chronometers  and  Half  Chronometers.  Self-winding  BepecUen^ 
independent  seconds^  quarters  of  seconds  for  races,  and  plain  WiUch- 
es.  Every  watch  is  giuiranieed.  Ladies*  Watches  plain  or  richly 
decorated, 

EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  JEWELRY, 

PAINTINGS  ON  ENAMEL,  PORTRAITS, 

SINGING  BIRDS. 

The  choice  in  this  Establishment  is  so  varied,  so 
beautiful,  and  so  much  cheaper  than  in  America,  that 
the  opportunity  of  purchasing  should  not  be  lost. 

Same  House  in  Geneva. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTTS  MOSUMENT. 


THE     ROYAL     HOTEL, 

0II&C«BEGOB*B,  lat«  OIBB'S), 

53  PRINCESS  STREET,  EDINBURGH, 


The  Royal  Hotel  is  the  nearest  firat-claas  Hotel  to  the  Rail- 
way Stations.     A  Night  Porter  in  attendance, 
ttc^"  Thie  house  m  the  favorite  American  Hotelin  Edmbwrgh, 


GRAND  HOTEL  BU  LOUVHB, 

Rue  Rivoli, 

AND 

GRAND  BOTBL, 

Boulevard   du   Capucins. 

These  two  large  Hotels  are  carried  on  by  the  "  Com- 
pagnie  Immobiliere  de  Paris/* 

They  contain  1400  bed-rooms  and  sitting-rooms  at 
fixed  charges,  the  scale  of  which  ranges  from  fr.  4  to 
fr.  30  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  from  fr.  4  to  fr.  20  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre, 

These  gradations  of  tariflf,  together  with  the  size  of 
these  two  hotels,  situated  in  the  finest  parts  of  Paris, 
insure  to  Travellers  and  Families  the  certainty  of  ob- 
taining  accommodation  suitable  to  their  requirements, 
means,  and  tastes. 

The  tables  d'h6te,  providing  700  places,  are  served 
at  6  o'clock,  the  Public  being  admitted  equally  ^vith 
the  Residents  in  the  two  hotels.  Both  hotels  have, 
moreover,  public  restaurants,  with  Bills  of  Fare  at 
fixed  prices. 

The  chief  saloons  in  each  hotel  are  available  for 
public  or  wedding  breakfasts  and  dinners;  also  for 
fgtes  and  family  meetings. 

Each  Hotel  is  provided  with  a  magnificent  reading- 
room,  a  billiard  and  cofiee  room,  bath-rooms,  and  also 
with  a  public  Telegraph  Office  in  correspondence  day 
and  night  with  all  Europe. 


SFZ-BNUIDi;    HOTEZ., 


PABIS— Place  de  I'Opera. 
ROBERT  CUMBERLAND, 

English  Tailor  and  Riding-Habit 
Maker. 

3  RUE   SCRIBE, 

PARIS. 


HOTEL    OHATHAU, 

HOIiZSCHUCU,  Piopil«tor. 


HOTEL      MEURICE. 

228  RUE  DE  RIVOLI,  PARIS, 

IMMEDIATELY  OPPOSITE  THE  GAHDENS  OP  THE  TUILERrES. 

This  old  established  ^in  1815)  and  universally-re- 
nowned First-Class  Hotel,  replete  with  every  com- 
fort and  convenience,  having  every  variety  of  accom- 
modation, and  being  most  delightfully  situated  in  the 
centre  of  Paris,  now  belongs  to  the  London  and  Paris 
Hotel  Company,  with  Mr.  Scheweich  as  Manager,  and 
merits  more  than  ever  the  patronage  of  good  society 
anxious  to  enjoy  true  comfort  during  their  visit  to  the 
French  metropolis.     The  best  table  d'hote  in  Paris. 


MAISON  DU  GRAND  HOTEL, 

No.  12  BOULEVAED  DES  CAPUOINES. 


BONNIN  &  CO.,^ 

Hairdressers  and  Perfumers 

TO  THE  COURTS  OF  FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA, 

KEEP  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAin>  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

H  ^T  8 

OF  THB  LATEST  AND  MOST  FASHIONABLB  STYLE. 

All  Artioles  Connected  with  the  TOILET  of  the  Purest  Quality. 

Immediately  under  the  Grand  Motel, 

ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

PAR  I  S. 

12  BOULEVARD  DES  CAPUCINES, 

GRAND  HOTEL. 


LESIRE'S  HOUSE, 

SHIRT-MAKER. 


DRAWERS,  FLANNEL  WAISTCOATS, 

CRAVATS,  HANDKERCHIEFS, 

LADIES'  LINEN,  GLOVES. 


PAR  I  S. 


THE  LAHGHAI  HOTEL, 

PORTLANB  PLACE, 


JAMES  M.  SANDERSON,  Manager. 

This  magnificent,  first-clasB  American  Hotel  is  eitaated  in  the 
moBt  elegaDt,  central,  and  bealtby  poBition  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Segent  St.,  Oxford  St.,  Nete 
Bond  St.,  and  within  easy  distances  of  Si/de  Park,  the  Houtet 
of  Parliament,  and  principal  places  of  amuEcment.  The  build- 
ing is  fire-proof,  and  contains  elegant  Billiard,  Smoldng,  and 
Coffee  Rooms,  in  addition  to  large  Public  Parlors,  Batb-Rooms, 


THE  UNITED  HOTEL, 

CHAELES  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUAKE, 

LONDON. 

This  DugpLOceDt  Hotel.  faBviiigb«eD  CHlu-ge^liytke  addition  otnpwird  oTEljtht}' RoobK. 
Is  NOW  OPBS  (lit  the  recepttou  of  rlittois.  sml  has  been  re-ftimiBli«d  n«h  etpeciil  rtfsr- 
euce  lo  tha  wishes  of  Amerlcad  fiimlllcB  mid  Bt-nllemen.  It  Is  Ihe  only  llrat-cHiss  Hotel  In 
Lnodnn  condticud  npon  tbe  American  plan.  The  great  expenBA,  mnocmtlng  lo  CEtortlcm, 
ofwblcb  all  liBTelen  tram  Ihs  United  Sutesbive  nutde  complaint,  is  obviated  here  b;  tha 
adnpiioD  of  a  printed  tariff  of  Diicea,  which  can  be  had  on  application  to  tbe  Hnnager,  In 
addllion  lo  wnKh  Sunlllea  andgentlomeD  are  recelied  at  a  ataled  price  per  dar.  to  inOaitt 
alt afroLwhlch  haa  been  llied  at tbe  most  moderate  tgare,  lit.,  111.  M.  per  d^  fir  each 

Knod.  Tha  stteDdnDca,  table,  propertlea,  Ac,  ara  equal  to  tboae  ot  the  beat  American 
naes,  and  tin  central  position  of  the  hotel  places  the  visitor  Id  the  gaveM  qoaileni  of  tiia 
■nettopolii— Her  Mijes^s  Opera  Houae  being  in  the  nune  block,  and  all  the  leading  Clabe, 
Theatrei,  Bihlbltiona,  Palaces,  and  Parks  verj  convenient. 

The  United  Hotel  ts  mnch  freqaepted  bv  the  upper  claia  of  tbe  United  States,  a>  well  a* 
b;  the  nablllly  of  this  conntr;  and  of  the  flontlBeiil. 

Families  can  maiie  special  arrangemenlii  with  the  Kanacer,  from  whom  partlea  proceeding 
to  the  Continent  ma;  receive  much  nseOil  and  neceasarj  hifbrmatlaD. 

BUJJAILD  AWD  SMQglWO  BOOMB. 

TO   TOURISTS,  &c. 

Out  cslebrated  Binocular  Field  and  Bace  Glassea,  Trota  £2  2>. ;  do.  m  Almnin- 
fara,  weighing  onij  a,  few  onncea,  fVoiu  £6  Gt.  to  £H  14i. ;  also,  our  ceUbrUed 
Pocket  Aneroid  Baromelers,  Tor  meagoring  the  beighia  of  moontaina,  &c.  Firtt- 
duas  Telescopes,  MicrtMcopes,  Sextants,  Theodolites,  Levels,  *iid  all  binds  of  in- 
struments raquiaite  in  traveling.  Drawing  Instntmenls  of  Ihe  Eist  qnalitv.  Dis- 
solving-View Apparatus  and  Slides,  &c.,-A£.,  &c.  OOITIiD  A  PORTER 
(succemora  to  Carj),  Opticiani  and  Matha^Kcal  Instrvmenl  Maters,  by  special 
appointment,  to  the  War  Office,  Admiralty,  Koynl  London  Oplhalmic  Hoapital, 
Kojal  Cieogrsphica]  Society,  HojaJ  Militat?  College,  Sandhurst,  Trinitv  House, 
Christ's  Uusjiiial,  King's  College,  Kuiibiiin,  Norncgian,  and  Sivedish  Govermneats, 
&c.,  &Q.  IBl  STRAND,  LONDON.  EtlaUUhtd  tipward  of  a  Cmtttm. 
KkS 


MARINE   HOTEL, 

VENTNOB,  I.  W. 


Directly  facing  the  Se^  A  aaperior  double  Coffea-RocHn  for  Indies  and  Gentle- 
■nen.  Good  BtUiaid-Boom.  Fost-Horsei  and  C«rri»gea.  Omnibiuea  to  and 
from  (he  SUtion.  BUSH   A  JUDD,  Prapileton. 

B.OTAL  HOTEL,  College  Green,  BRISTOL 


Int  clau,  cgotnil.  and  pleasantly  xliaiiLed.    Lofiy  and  ■uaclom  CoSH,  Dlnlne.  BDtUM. 
Dklnti, mid Raading Bnomg ;  ISO  BednwDiBi  Prtvnia  SniKBOtAparlmento. 
^elwapb-once,  PoBt-ORIie,  Sleam-Lin  and  Laandry.  Ilol  and  Ootd  Ballis  Id  (be  Hotel. 
llltForUTlicpl-    All  nmnlbiiKBpEBSIlie  dour. 
lMd«aloorth«ree«.lnclodlns«rilc8.  WW.  SWANSON,  Hanacer. 


HOTEL  BEDFORD, 


Brighton,  England. 


WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEU. 
IiEWia  JUFFBRIB,  Maiiag«r. 
The  WMtminster  Palace  Hotel,  Vicloria  Street,  London  (S.W.),  oppoate  West- 
ToinsUr  Abbe/,  adjoining  the  India  Office,  close  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Conrta 
of  I^w,  the  Parks,  and  Theatres.  afTords  superior  HccomTnodation  of  etery  descrip- 
tion (including  Rooms  for  Committeea,  Arbitratiooa,  Meetings,  and  Public  and 
Private  Dinners),  at  moderate  charges. 


H.  L.  MARSHALL   &   CO., 


ARMT,  NAVY, 


AND 


TOBRCKANT  TAILORS, 


516  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 


LONDON,     ENGLAND. 

(Near  the  British  Museum.) 


The- motto  of  this  Establishment  is 
goods  of  the  first  quality,  cut  and 
made  by  artists  of  known  repute 
with  promptitude,  and  at  the  lowest 
remunerative  charges. 

Inventors  of  the  celebrated  Idone- 
ous  Pants. 


SMALLPAOfi  &  80N, 


MADDOX  STREET, 

Bond  St,  London ; 


15  RUE  DE  LA  PAIX, 
Paris ; 


82  FIFTH  AVENUE, 
New  York. 


FENTON'S    HOTEL, 


63  ST.  JAMES'S  ST.,  8.  W. 

This  old  and  first-class  fkmily  Hotel  is  centrally  situated,  in  the  most  fieishion- 
able  street  of  the  West  End,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Theatres  and  other 
places  of  amusement,  Westminster  Abbey,  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  prin- 
cipal fashionable  porks.  Feitton's  has  been  patronized  by  the  best  American 
families  and  gentlemen  toarists  for  over  sixty  years. 

THB  QUXSEN'S  HOTEL, 

CORE  STREET  &  CLIFFOBD  STREET,  Bond  Street,  London. 

This  oM-establistaed  Hotel  has  been  completely  refamistaed  and  decorated.  It  contains 
Saites  of  Rooms  for  Large  and  Small  Families,  and  everr  accommodation  for  Single  Gentle- 
men. It  is  situated  in  the  most  fashionable  part  of  London.  Is  within  a  shilling  cab-fiire  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Law  Courts,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Government  Offices,  all 
the  principal  Railway  Termini.  Theatres,  and  Places  of  Amusement ;  Bond  Street,  Regent 
Street,  Piccadilly,  St  James's  Street,  and  Pall  Mall  are  immediately  a^acent;  St.  James*8 
Park,  the  Green  Park,  and  Rotten  Row  are  within  a  few  minutes'  walk.  The  Hotel  itself  is 
under  the  personal  superintendenoe  of  the  Proprietor,  whose  great  experience  in  the  bnsi- 
ness  is  a  guarantee  for  the  comfort  of  the  Visitors  and  the  excellence  or  all  articles  supplied 
to  them. 

Proprietor,  I£WIS  JEFFERIS, 

LATB  OF  WXSTUmSTBB. 


FRESHWATER  BAY,  Ide  of  Wight. 


IiAIOBERT'S  HOTEL, 

LATE  PLUMBLT-a 
XJio   Fine-t    Sea    and   I-aiia  Vlnw»    tn   the    Imlsntl. 
Thii  Hotel  !■  deltghtltallT  rituaUd,  ituidlnE  la  its  owo  gromidi,  mil  ifliHdi  en 
ton  ind  ■ccommodfiltoa  Ibr  Tonrlau  and  V&ltora.    BLIllard  and  Bttli  BoomB.    ' 
lo  and  rrom  alt  parti  or  Ihs  Island.    FosUuK  fa  aD  Ua  bnnchea. 


WEST    COWES, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

THE    "FOUNTAIN." 

An  old-cBtablUhed  Family  Hotel,  close  to  the  Pike  and  Rajlt 
WAT.  Good  Sitting  and  Bed  Roome,  facing  the  Sea.  Cleanli- 
ness and  Comfort  insnred.  Charges  strictly  moderate.  Conre- 
nient  for  AMERICAN  FAMILIES  and  GENTLEMEN".  The 
North  Qcrmaa  Lloyd  Company's  steamers  bring  up  vithin  a 
short  distance  of  the  Hotel,  and  the  Agents  are  alvaye  to  be 
fonnd  there  when  ships  are  due. 

THOS.  JONES,  Proprietor. 


PIBR  BO'nBL,  Ryde,  Isle  of  W^ht, 


D.  BARNES,  Proprietor, 

FoM-Hora«B  aad  CNrrlaC^- 

MACLEAN'S  HOTEL, 

198  ST.  VINOBNT  STBBBT, 

GLA.8GO-Wr. 

This  firBt-clasB  Hotel  is  pleasantly  and  fashionably  eitnated  in' 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Blythswood  Sqnai-e  (one  of  the 
healthiest  sites  in  the  city),  and  within  an  eaay  distance  of  the 
Exchange,  Banks,  the  American  Consul's,  and  principal  places  of 


It  is  only  a  few  roinutes*di'ive  from  the  several  railway  tei-mini 
and  steamboat  quays,  and,  from  its  central  position,  is  within  easy 
access  to  almost  every  place  of  importance  in  the  city. 

The  Hotel  since  its  opening,  three  years  ago,  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  is  now  known  to  be  the  principal  American  Family 
Hotel  in  Glasgow. 

It  is  also  largely  patronized  by  the  highest  Families  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent. 

JAMES   MACLEAN,  Proprietor. 


Ktnatedlntfaamoetcenlnlpirt  oftha  CiU,  aodnMrlo  tlia  DHndpil  Collceea  and  i^ko 
oTIntereit  to  vlaliors.  Fnmines  and  OeDtltmeD  will  infl  ttl*  flottJ  teplate  iritli  erorr  t»ii- 
fnrt.  Bpoclona Coffee-Rooma.  PiiTate  SiltiuirujdBed  Roonu  (nmtte.  Galdea  uwan u 
Mlenduca.  Job  and  Foal  Honu.  Fashiomiblo  Open  and  Cloae  Carrlagm.  Good  SMNfaif 
Biid  Commodioos  Coach  Hooees.    Wedding  Equlpsge"  """"  "~-"" — 


BIKMINGBAM. 


NEW  GREAT  WESTERI 

HOTEL, 

(SNOW   HII.I.   STATION). 


"One  of  the  most  elegant,  comfortable,  and  economical 

Hotels  in  the  three  kingdoma.— TSe  Field,  July  31, 1869. 


file  Tork  Hnnse  ti  attiuted  lu  tba  but  put  of  [he  cItT,  and  In  the  Itnmedlite  ndekbai^ 
boDd  of  Ibfl  HdibI  Viclorln  Park,  Avembly JtooniA,  T)i«atra,  CnuauU,  uid  priuclpBl  BtrMM, 
tad  ibout  flTK  mluaLes'  drive  hom  Ihs  Billing  Button. 

J.  T.  NICKBOW,  Pfopiietor. 

The   Baths  of  Bormio, 

(OLD  AND  NEW  BATHS), 
HI  OBERTELTLHT.-JOH.  CUIISCB,  Dlreotor. 

These  Buhl,  of  -mj  ancient  date,  hare  Litelj  been  extended  aod  enlarged,  im- 
der  the  direction  of  a  new  Smiss  company.  Tbe;  era  enceedingl/  ellicBcioua  in 
caiiM  of  Goal,  Rheumatism,  IlyBtatia,  Scrofula,  Cnlaneooa  DiEeaws,  laflammation 
of  the  LJTer,  etc.  Tempernture,  39°  C.  Every  convenience  for  bathing;  alxo, 
Djuches,  Mud  Baths,  and  In tialing  Apparatus,  :6annioi9  connected  with  theTjrol 
and  the  Brenner  Paas  by  a  postal  service  over  the  Stelvio  Pass,  nUo  with  Lake 
Como  and  Switzerland.  Monntnin  guides  fumiHhcd  for  the  nameroua  excnreiona 
in  (be  neighborliood.  Eogliah  Divine  Service.  Foot  langOBBes  spolien.  The 
Hotel  contains  110  Bedrooms,  Ditung-Rooms,  Public  Salooo,  KoBding  and  Bil- 
liard Rooms. 

YORK    HOTEL, 

TORQUAT,  Bngland. 

Mrs.  HARRIS,  Proprietor. 


THE  GR08VEN0R  HOTEL,  Chester,  Eislaid. 

(IN  THB  CENTRE  OF  THE  CITY.) 


Thia  mngnlflcent  Hotel  !■  now  open  lo  the  public,  unil.  hsvlng  been  entlrtljr  rebnllt  tod 
fnrnlibed  in  the  most  elnnal  alyle,  wl)1  be  round  oat  of  the  moat  coDTeDlent  In  the  King- 
dom. A  line  COFFEE -HOOMi  BILUABD  -  BOOH !  aleo,  e  iHelnni  uid  EODTMrient 
COMJf  BRCIAL-ROOH,  to  which  ever;  ittentloo  will  be  paid :  a  LASIBS'  COFFBB-BOOH. 
»^  Ik..  r»n..n<.nr.  nF  ijidlea  indFiimmH:  eleguit  and  nwdoiu  BAU-BOOia  ^  ■])  tk>> 
nnd  besDtirDllT  fnruiihed.    fiMbllDS  (br  eight;  boraeg. 


An  OomHnu  aUtndi  tin  rraitu,  iiMng  FOmiUet  J^Vee  (s  and  /nm  Ut  BetA 

THE   ADELPHI   HOTEL, 
Liverpool. 

This  old-established  Family  Hotel,  centrally  sitnated,  near 
Railways  and  Places  of  Amusement,  has  been  for  the  last  Fifty 
Years  almost  exclusively  favored  and  patronized  by  the  principal 
American  Families  and  travelers  generally. 

Owing  to  extensive  Alterations,  Enlargements,  and  Refnmish- 
ing,  increased  Comforts  and  Accommodation  are  now  offered. 

All  conveniences  on.  the  premises.  BiUiard-Boom  {six  taMes), 
Saths,  Laundry,  die,  tic. 

Carriages  of  all  descriptions  constantly  in  attendance. 

All  telegrams  and  letters  to  be  addressed  to 

"THE  MANAGER" 


EDENSOR. 
DERBYSHIRE. 

CtanUwaith  Puk,  uid  within  ten  minatei'  walk  of 


CHATSWORTH  HOTEL, 

This  Hotel  la  b«iiiitinill7  illnsled  tn  Ctantswalth  Puk,  i 
till  princely  residence  of  the  Dnke  of  Devonthlre. 
OmnlbDHB  from  the  Hotel  meet  ell  the  princiiiil  Imlnii  ftt  Itongler  SUllnn. 
A  epwloDi  CoSBe-Boom  tor  Ladle).    Private  Slttlnir  uid  well-tpDolnted  Bedroomi. 

POST  HOHSEa,  it 
XOUR  nABBISON,  Proprietor,  alwi  of  tlis  ST.  ANN'S  HOT£U  BUXTON. 

Y  OR.  K.  inly  Pamily  Hotel 

n  I  A  A 1/  014/  A  Kl  ^^^  sitnated, 

D  LAUK  0  n AW  .s  «Oeorge  Hotel" 

HOTEIi,  lug  been  polled 
COIiET  STREET.  down. 


R4«:1*E«r,  Haip*r'l  CaErb,  *ad  ElnlhMi'i  Vpru*  lo  Cnrapa.     LlVCSy  AND  tUSTtNO  E3- 

■4«  u»  V»k!u(*  °r  H.  i.  K.  uuTfriDH  or  i#A>. 
J.  gKNHOSK,  Proprlttor. 

GOLDEN  LION  HOTEL,  STIRLING. 

CAMPBELL'S,  late  GIBE'S. 

D.  CAMPBELL  be^  to  retnrn  his  beit  thinks  for  the  Tlberal  Dnlronan  he  hu  KcelTcd 
riIlIr"inHm.W?'i£arm"nj'im"ovemenM  ^8ve  b^n  effwled'hi  the  hoW  ™deriliE  H  cW 

tw  A  Lante  Cofl^e-Rootii  for  I.Bdle*  and  tlentlei>>ea> 

The  IlQtel  Is  In  the  principal  ilreei,  near  ill  the  Fa  bile  Ofllcei  And  the  Rollwaj  Station. 
A  conTe^ance  iwaits  tfie  arilvnl  nf  ntl  Inlna  nn<t  etesmere. 

D.  C.'a  pDstlac  nnd  Cotrlaiie  Kalitillahineiit  la  complete,  md  pirtln  writing  for  conrej- 
BDcea  or  apartmenta  laaj  depend  on  the  order  helng  carefhllj  attended  to. 

tv  Bol,  Cold,  and  Bhoirer  Batbi. 

CAUPBELI,  aoblm  him  BMel,  King  Strut,  Btiilinj. 


Beanliftillj  litnated  on  the  Cliff,  conagnons  to  the  Spa,  S»nd«,  Cliff-Bridge, 
and  Pleasare  Gronnds.  JOHN  WHiLIAMBON,  PrOpriotOT. 

THE  ROYAL  HOTEL,  Scarborough. 

This  old-established  and  unriralcd  Famil;  HoKl  retajiu  its  rank  u  ibe  bat 
Familj  Hotel  in  the  Unicad  Kingdom.  It  commands  graiid  Eea-Trew^  and 
tlie  elegance  and  comfort  of  its  apartments,  excellent  cnisme,  and  accaauaa- 
datioo,  rendsr  it  a  most  desirable  residence  for  the  best  clasi  otj^amilieB  and  lis- 
itors.    Advantageous  arrangements  nan  be  made  for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Seasons. 

Public  Drawing  and  Dining  Kooms.  Keading,  CoB^e,  and  Ball  Booms.  An 
elegant  Healaurant  in  connection  with  the  Uolel,  where  visitors  con  dine  a  /a  carta 
at  an;  hour  of  the  da;. 

Table  d'Hote  at  six  o'clock. 

Terms  moderate,  on  application  to      THOHAB   TQWSSESD,  MjUULga. 

ALBION    HOTEL, 

PICCADILLY, 

Situated  in  the  beat  and  moet  salubrious  part  of  the  City. 
Comfortable  apartments.     CniBine  and  Cellar  second  to  none. 
Reasonable  charges, 

Labqe  RSBTAtiBANT  attached.     Foreign  languages  spoken. 
JOHN  GEO.  ADABII,  Propriehv. 


REGENT  HOTEL  ROYAL,  LeimiDgton,  Eogland, 


AKD  UTERY  BTA2LE3.  L.  BISBOF,  Proprietor. 


THE 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

BOWNESS. 

This  establishment  is  eitnated  nearest  the  Lake,  and  the  only 
one  on  the  road  thence  to  the  Railway  Station. 

A  LADIES'   COFFES-ROOM. 

A  BILUAIID-ROOM. 

Omnibmea  firom  the  Hotel  meet  all  the  Traing,  and  Prirate 
Carriages  if  required. 

Westmoreland  Smoked  Hams  and  Bacon  always  on  Sale,  at  reasonable  prices. 
Mia.  BCOTT  O*'^  of  the  Viclorio),  Proprictrcs-^. 


THE   QUEEN'S   HOTEL, 


GLASGOW. 


The  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Macgregor  beg 
leave  to  inform  the  patrons  of  the  above  Ho- 
tel that  they  are  carrying  on  the  business  as 
formerly. 


GLASGOW  AND  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

{ROYAL  ROUTE,  via  CRINAN  and  CALEDONIAN  CANALS,) 

THE  EOTAL  BCAIL  STEABCBBS 
lONA,  CHEVALIER,  EDINBURGH  CASTLE,  8TAFFA, 

MOUNTAINEER,  PIONEER,  GONDOLIER,  MARY  JANE, 

CLANSMAN,  CLYDESDALE,  CYGNET,  PLOVER, 

And  INVERARY  CASTLE, 

flail  during  fhe  Seaion  for  Oban,  Fort  William,  InvemeW}  8ta£Efes  lona,  Olenooo, 
Tobermory,  Portree,  Oalrkeh,  UUapool,  Loohinvtr,  and  fltornoway; 

Affording  Toarista  an  opportnoitj  of  VIsItlDg  the 

Magnificent  Scenery  of  Olencoe,  the  Coolin  Hills,  Loch  Cornish, 
Loch  Maree,  and  the  Famed  IslandB  of  Stafb  and  lona. 


These  Teaseb  afford  In  their  pamage  a  View  of  the  Beautiful  Scenery  <^  the  ClydOi  with  all 
its  Watering-Placea — the  Island  and  Kyles  of  Bnte-Jsland  of  Arran—Moontains  of  Cowal,  Knap* 
dale,  and  Klntyre — Loehfyne— Crinan — ^with  the  Islands  of  Jura.  Scarha,  Mull,  and  many  others 
of  the  Western  Sea — the  Whiripool  of  Corryvrechan — the  Mountains  of  Lorn,  of  Morren,  of  Appin, 
of  Kii^^irloch,  and  Ben-Nevis— -Inv«rIochy— the  Lands  of  Lochlel,  the  scene  of  the  Wand^ngs 
of  Prinoo  Charles,  and  near  to  where  the  Clans  raised  his  Standard  in  *45— Lodiaber— the  (!ale< 
donian  Canal— Loch  Lochr— Tx>ch  Oieh— Loch  Ness,  with  the  Glens  and  Monntain^  on  either  side, 
and  the  celebrated  FALI^  OF  FOYEItS.  Books  deecriptiye  of  the  route  may  be  had  on  board  the 
Steamers. 

Time  Bills  with  Maps  to  be  had  of  Mefsrs.  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Nkw  Yoek;  or  sent,  post 
free,  on  application  to  the  Proprietors,  DAVID  UUTCIIESON  &  CO.,  119  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 


TBB   QUBBirS   HOTEL, 

SLMAETHrs-lMEAHB  ^^  (Opposite  ^mei.1  Port- 


S      S 


W.  «HJARTEKMAIWB  BAST,  Proprietor. 


THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL, 

KILLARNEY,  lEELAND. 

The  Ri^il  TIctorU  Hotal  la  litDated  do  the  Ijnrer  laka,  don  to  tlio  virta'*  tdge,  irllUo  Ha 
miniiln'  itriva  of  Ibe  JMInj  SutloD.  ud  >  iliiin  disUBca  rnna  Ilis  far-rained  Gtp  of  DbbIob. 

niagniacenl  Uoffee-Raom,  ■  puUk  Dniring-Rooni  n>r  IjuIIh  and  ramlliin,  Klliard  SDd  Siw-Ubr. 
Koom-.  and  ipveiil  (uIuh  of  private  iiwrtmants  fiirliiR  the  lakn  having  b»D  rRiDllr  >MA 

■'■""d  modenilo  dan™.     Drirei",  Boaimen,  and  Culdci  arc  guild  bj-  Ibe  Proprietor,  wd  an  on* 

JOHN  OXEABT,  Propriebur. 


IBtPERIAI.    HOTEI., 

DONEGAL  PLACE, 
BELFAST,  IKEILAND. 

JUKT  &  SON,  PBOFBisroiis. 

ANTRIM    ARMS    HOTEL, 

PORTRUSH. 

TUa  HoMI  b  bsBtlftiUT  iltiiUed,  biilng:  u  rnilntiRiiptsiI  View  of  tlw  iTumic  Ooa*H,  Uw 
OiuiPs  GiDOwtT,  tbs  BaiBnin,  u>d  Lansn  Fona, 

IT  ocnnAm  htwabd  of  loo  apasucbnis, 

P^mCIFALLT   FACINO  TRB    SKA. 
A  II0V,B-C0FrSB.BOOIl,  vUh  DnvlEC-Boom  UUebed,  equallr  BnlUUa  Kir  UdiM  ud 

Tsbl*  d'Hoto  d*ilf  daring  tb*  Beuon. 

BiixlAaa  uiD  Smsino  RoOMa. 

CnldjM  ud  Wins  flnt-dm.     Tsma  Modnala.    Fmieb  Spt^n. 

A  KfAlClf  to  U<  Oianf >  Qiu*n«>i  and  Baet,  DaO!/,  dtainj  Iht  Btamn, 

THB  SB  A  HATHB, 

Ragmtlr  nliiilt  on  tk*  H<itel  Onaiidi  by  Ilr.  Baows,  tIU  ba  fcmitd  to  etaMla  cnry  medan 

bufm—Ht    H*pB«UA|iuniiiilifis  Ladlw  and  GnllgBUB.    Hot,  Cnld,  Showar, and  Dmriu 

BaUia.    Tb*  Snpaikitaiidait  In  aacti  Dap*niiw(  bdai  paepla  of  (oparleDCH,  (Uilen  to  tha  a>Uu 

taar  dapend  on  ^ary  abtenlloiL 

FMlvn  to  (Aa  Hotel  on  rttptetfuUff  rtg\teitrd  to  ba  particular  in  in^rin^  /)ir  1&«  ASTRIM 
AtiMS  HQTKU  OnmOiu.  il  aOendt  oU  SMBNara  and  IVoCiu  far  tht  emefyamct  qf  Pat- 
•antHTi  u  tie  ffotel  Aaa.  

J.  BBOWN,  Proprietor. 
FottrnA  U  tU  KtWMt  BftUvfty  Station  to  tha  eUat'i  Oaiurwaj. 


/.  I  7^ 


WILSON  ZJNB  OF  8' 

SiiplK>.—T«MO.—ThoiM«Wll«>n.—UrbliK>.— virago.— W»Umo.--X«iUio.—Y«ddo.—Z»©. 

HULIi  TO  NORDTAT  ANB  SHrEIIKN. 

Tb«  followU*  or  etb«r  Fia^lmm  F«U-Powwd  StoMMhifM  will  (odIm  prwaitad  by  uiflBmM  chevKtea^  W 
^  ilbp*tcb<d  M  niMur : 

To  DRONTHBIM. —roano,  7th  April.  2l8t  April,  and  every  alternaU  Fridny:  letnmiiig 
from  2>r(m<A«*»  to  JSott  every  intermediate  Friday.  _,,      ^  t*        *    ^ 

To  STAVAKQER  and  BERGEN.-Oder.  10th  April,  84th  April,  and  every  altemAte  Mob- 
day ;  returning  from  Beraen  to  HuU  evcnr  intermediate  Monday.  -  ^^  ^  _,,    „ 

ti  CHEI8«ANSAND  and  CHRISTIAN A.-tfm>.  7th  April:  AWon,  1^.  April:  Bgr^ 
2l8t  April ;  Albion,  «8th  April,  and  every  Friday  evening ;  returning  from  Cknttiamm  to  Sma 
every  Friday  at  2  p.m.,  calling  at  ChritUanaand.  «  „     ^  _„  ^^  -  y^     ^     ^     i 

To  GOraENBURd-Ortendo,  April  Ist,  6  a-m.:  iloUo,  April  8th.  6  a.m.;  Ortoda,  Aprfl 
16th,  6a:¥.  ;  BoUo,  April  22d.  6  a.m.  f  Orlando,  April  29th,  6  a.m.,  and  every  Saturday  at  the 
eame  hour ;  reluming  ftom  Gothenburg  to  HtM  every  Friday. 

liONBON  TO  NORDTAT  BIRECT. 

AROO C^Uln  Gatw*. 

Thto  fkvorito  PiiMnmr  StewMhip  U  Int«ided  to  tall  orory  •l»f™*»Vf'I:Jte J«>«^  f*"^*  y.'"*^JK*^* 
follow. "iSi  April,  «lTApriI,mnd  evory  •Itomato  Friday ;  retnrnlDg  from  CkrMtmmm  to  lAmdcm,caU]mg  at  CinM- 
Mmf,  ovory  lnt«rtn«diat«  Tbanday.         .....  ._  *  .u-  .»..»..  .^*^ 

RETUiuY  TICKETS  Rnutod,  aTailable  for  Iho  wbolo  mmod.  by  any  of  tho  aOovo  rootM.  ___^_„ 

HUIili  TO  ST.  PKTBR8BIJRO,  REVBL,  RIGA,  ANB  STRTTIN. 

To  ST.  PETERSBURG,  steamers  twice*. weekly.— To  REVEIh  a  steamer  everv  week.— 
To  RIQA,  a  steamer  every  week,  or  oftener.— To  STETTIN,  steamers  twice  weekly. 

WVIaM*  to  TRIESTE, 

Calllog,  IfraffldMt  Oooda  olbr,  at  MESSINA,  PALERMO,  and  VENICE.-A  ttaamer  trtrj  ten  dayk 

The  above  Steamer  $  have  excellent  aeeommodation  for  Paaeengere,  and  carry  Stewaardtmn 

For  PaMi*  or  Frdebt  apply  In  DRONTHEIM,  to  H.  A /.Bacwcb;  »»- BK^ggN,  to  F.  A.  *e  toa  B«b«  ;  h 

STAY ANo2fe,  to  T.  C.ionimmm ;  In  CHRISTIANSANP, to  O.  C.  R«i»ir*«iit ;  hi  CHRISTIANA, to  H.  Hnmuo; 

In  OOTHENB?JRG,  to  J.  W.  Wiuww :  In  STETTIN,  to  F.  lT««a ;  In  WGA^  HtuiwiaA  GxmM ;  In  9STE^ 

Maybb  ft  Co. :  In  ST.  PETERSBURfl,  to  Fikld  h  SAMDBBaoN  j  In  PALERMO,  to  P«»«>  T*"^*!!*?  ^  ••»- 

MARINE   HOTEL, 

HASTINGS,  England. 

Tills  iirst-olass  blouse  is  tineiy  situated  fbusinff  tKe  Sesu 

C.  P.  HUTCHINQS,  Proprietor. 


SWISS  AJND 

THE  UNITED  COURIERS'  SOCIETIES 

ABCALaASCiiTIID. 

BEOISTERED  ACCORDIHG  TO  ACT  OF  PABUAJCEHT. 

The  above  Society  is  composed  of  men  of  various  nations,  all 
of  whom  possess  the  highest  testimonials,  and  are  recommended 
to  families  who,  on  their  travels,  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
annoyances  and  encnmbrances  attending  a  tour  in  foreign  lands, 
and  thus  "  save  time,  temper,  and  money." 

For  Engagements,  or  any  Information  respecting  Traveling  on 
the  Continent,  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

SWISS  AND  UNITED  COUBIEBS'  S0CIET7, 

68  Mount  Street,  Orosvenor  Square,  W.,  London. 


Cook's  European  &  Eastern  Tours. 

THROUGH  COUPONS  arailable  from  England  to  all  the  princij;Ml 

places  of  interest  in 


HOLIiANB, 

BEiiOnrn, 

Tlie  RHINB  BISTBICTS, 
OBBMANT, 


AUfirrBIA, 
BAVARIA9 
FRANCS, 
SWITZBB|«ANB, 


ITAIiT, 
TVRKKY, 
GRBECE, 
£G¥PT, 


p  TrmTellnff  In  PAIiESTINE,  SYRIA,  &e.,  &e. 


SINGLB  JOURNBT  COUPONS  OR  CIRCUI.AR  TOtmS, 

Combining  any  or  all  of  the  above  Conntries,  allowing 

One  or  aaore  tndlTlduAls  te  trmTel  at  any  time  by  any  V1rain« 

Steamer,  BlUsenee,  &e.. 

Of  tbe  ronte,  allowing  breaks  of  Jonme/  at  all  places  of  interest.  First-Class  Coupons 
available  by  all  BiprMS  Trains ;  Second-Class  by  all  Trains  that  have  Second-Class  Car- 
riages attached.  ^_______«___^_ 

PERSONALLY  COHDUCTBD  PARTIES  AT  POED  FARES; 

Inclnding  all  ordinary  Hotel  Expenses,  are  constantly  leaving  London  under  the  personal 
management  of  Tnoe.  Cook,  Joun  M.  Cook,  or  Assistants. 

EXAMPLES  OF  FARES  FOR  PERSONALLf  CONDUCTED  PARTIES. 

From  LoMDOH  to  Italy,  Aubtbia,  Eoypt,  the  Nxlv  to  First  Cataract,  28  days  in  Palestine ; 
returning  via  Ctfbits,  Rm>uas,  SmraMA,  Epkbsus,  CoMBTAxriiiapu^  Atokns,  Italy,  Ac.» 
;  Ac.    Time  occupied,  about  110  days. 

First  Class  throughout,  4ncluding  all  ordinary  Hotel  Expenses, 
800  BOIiliARS  IN  eOIiB. 

From  London  via  Belohtm  and  the  Ruinb  to  Italy,  including  Vkniob,  Flosicnok,  Romx, 
NAFijta,  PoMpm ;  returning  via  Lsvbokn,  Pisa,  Qknoa,  Tubin,  Milam^  Como.  over  the 
Splngen  or  any  other  Pass  to  8wiTzsxf.Azn>,  Pakis,  and  Lomi>on.  Time  occupied,  about 
35  days. 

First  Class  throngfaont,  and  all  ordinary  Hotel  Expenses, 

mo  BOI<I.ABS  IN  €SOia»* 

From  LoNMnr  via  Holland,  Bxloitjii,  and  the  Ruink,  to  SmTzxRLANn ;  returning  via  PAXia 
Time  occupied)  about  8S  days. 

105  BOIiliARS  IN  €SOI<B. 


COOK'S    HOTEL    COUPONS 

Provide  Bed^Lights  and  Attendance,  Plain  Breakfkst,  or  Tea,  and  Dinner  at  Table  d*H6te, 
at  llrst-class  Hotels  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  France^SwItzerland,  Austria,  Italy,  Ac, 
JBsc.,  at  7«.  6<{.  per  day.  In  the  Bast,  <.&  Turkey,  Greece,  Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  Ac^  18#. 
per  day. 

Americans  contemplating  a  Tour  to  Europe  should  write  beforehand  to  Messrs.  COOK, 
glylng  an  outline  oflhe  Tour  they  wish  to  take,  in  reply  to  which  a  quotation  will  be  gtvcn* 
Showmg  the  total  expense  out  and  home. 

The  great  advantages  derived  from  Sfessrs.  COOK'S  system,  are  the  prevention  of  loss 
from  exoiaQgei  of  money  throi^^  the  difference  of  currencies  in  an  European  Tour ;  the  pre- 
veation  of  Imposition,  over-charges  at  Hotels,  Ac,  Ac,  and  the  fkct  that  many  of  the  Fares 
are  at  reductions  varying  from  10  to  46  per  cent,  from  the  ordinary  Fares. 

/I4>NBON,  96  Fleet  Street 

rrH0s.4j0HNM.c00K.  js^us^sfs-GrsrsJJJJs. 

Tourist  OffiCXS,  i  BRUSSBIiS,  SS  Galerie  do  Roi. 

^€OI«0«NB,  IS  Stiedrich  Wllhelm  Strasse. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Chief  Office,  98  Fleet  St.,  London. 


GH^WAV  .  JhAcftaSSBiaBt^O 


RAILWAY  COMPANY 


SHORTEST,  CHEAPEST,  AND   BEST  ROtJTJE 

TO  HOLLAND, 

Connecting  by  Through  Tickets  and  Direct  Train  Service  all  the 

principal  parts  of 

GERMANY,  THE  RHIM, 

BELGIUM,  SWITZERLAND, 

AUSTKU,  ITALY,  &a, 

Via  HARWICH  am)  ROTTERDAM  ob 

ANTWERP. 

STBAHER8  every  TUESDAY,  THURSDAYi  and  aATUBOATi 

from  and  to  aOTTBBDAK. 

Every  WEDNESDIT  and  SATITRSAT  to  AnTWERPj  aid 

Every  TUESDAY  and  FRIPAY  from  ANTWERP. 

Large  and  Splendidly  fitted  Paggenger  Steamere  between  Kng^d  and  the  Con- 
tment.  .     .  ^ 

No  Small  9o%6 110^  Ittd  Cusengerslaiiviabd  dbbtfiLJlkeoi^m  the  Pier  to 
the  Steamera. 

AU  Stewards*  Fees  abolished. 

Through  Tickets  to  all  4^iaf  Ttmns  on  the  Gontinent. 

Luggage  RtgxUtrtdL 

For  Time  Tables  and  all  particuiarSf  apply  to 

CONTINENTAL  DEPARTMENT.  BISItOPSfiATE  STATION. 


The  Great  Eastbbk  HcftEt,  at  Har^nch  ^within  ft  Jew  vijrds  Qf  tlie  .  .  ^ 
Pier),  is  a  Fiist-class  Hotel,  nnder  the  management  of  ae  U&atpatif\atid  IhOB^t- 
gers  will  find  eveiy  accommodation  at  moderate  charges. 

COOK'S  TOtnUEIVS*  nCKBTS  issued  in  connecticm  with  this  route, 
enabling  Passengers  to  Tisit  all  parts  of  interest  by  means  of  Clrcalar  Tour^. 


^d^  Baikm^  aid  .'Swh  iCnst 


«     I  — ^-»— ^— *^— ^ 


LONDON  BRIDGE  (General  City  Sta*km). 

VICTORIA  (General  West  End  Sution,  do^e  tp^uckii^baai  P^d«ce). 

TOe  SHORTEST  ROUTE 

BETWEEN 

LONDON  AND  THE  SEA  COAST 

OF  ENGLAND. 


THE  SHORTEST  AND  CHEAPEST  ROUTE 

BETWEEN 

LONDON    AND    PARIS. 

Daily  Service  from  London  Bridge  and  Victoria  Stations, 

in  cpimectioD  witli  fir8t<iass  ilaanMri  between 

NEW  HAVEN  and  DIEPPE. 

Throng  Tickets  available  to  stop  on  the  way  at  Dieppe,  Rouen,  &a 

Spacious  Hotels  ttnd  Restaurants  at  London  Bridge  and  Victoria  Stations^  also  at 

Newhaven, 


A  aSNERAIi  XKQXJTRY  AND  BOOKINa  OSTICB 

AT  as  REGENT  CIRCUS.  PICCADILLY. 

TRAINS  TO  BRIGHTON  (tito  Qqeea  of  Engiislt  Waterinff-Places),  also  to 
WORTHING,  EASTBOURNE,  ST.  LEONARDS,  HASTINGS,  tile  ISLE 
OF  WIGHT,  &C.  Special  Facilities  for  Visits  to  these  beautiful  localities  dur- 
ing Summer  and  Autumn, 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.«-Train8  frequently  from  London  Bridge  and  Victoria 
Stations. 

THE  THAMES  TUNNEL.— Trains  from  London  Brie^  to  Wapping,  pass- 
ing through  this  celebrated  work  of  **  Brunei." 

BOXHILL,  DORKING,  Ac.— Beautiful  and  romantic  scenery.  Trains  from 
London  Bric|^  and  Vkrtoria ;  only  a  short  journey  of  about  twenty  miles.  Re- 
turn Tickets  Issued  from  London  Bridge  are  available  to  return  to  Victoria,  or 
vice  versa. 

RETURN  TICKETS  for  four  days,  or  for  one  month  and  less  periods,  to  the 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  I^e,  Cowes,  and  Newport ;  for  Osborne,  Her  Majesty's 
Marine  Residence,  Cansbrooke  Castle,  and  Sandown,  Shanklin,  Ventnor,  Bon- 
church,  &c  ;  also  Monthly  Tickets.  These  Tidcets  enable  Passengers  to  break 
their  journey  at  Portsmouth,  the  principal  Nanral  Anenal  of  England. 

Genera/  OOces,  J.  P.  KNIGHT, 

London  Bridge  Station.  ,    Gmtrat  Matagen 


Th8  Great  Western  Railway  Co., 

OF  MKOLAXID, 

Issae  Tickets  between  LiTerpool,  Birkenhead,  Holyhead,  &c.,  via  Ckater^  to 
London  and  the  South  of  England  by  thrte.  roHtes,  vis. : 

1.  THE  ROYAL  (OXFORD)  ROUTE  through  Chester  and  the  VaDcy  of 
the  Dee,  tlie  Vale  of  Lhmgollen,  Shrewsbury,  Birmingham,  Warwick,  Lfeamington 
(for  Stratford-on-Avon  and  Kenllworth),  Oxford,  Woodstock,  Reading,  and  Sloo^ 
(for  Windsor — the  route  taken  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  traveling  between 
Windsor  and  Balmoral). 

'  Passengers  holding  Through  Tickets  may  break  their  jonmenr  at  Warwick  or 
Leamington,  to  visit  Stratfbrd-on-Avon  and  KenilWorth,  and  at  Oxford  to  visit  tbe 
Ck>lleges,  &c. 

2.  THE  WORCESTER  ROUTE  from  Chester  to  Shrewsbory,  and  thence 
through  the  Severn  Valley,  Worcester,  Evesham,  Honeybonme  (for  Stratfoid-on- 
Avon),  Oxford,  Reading,  and  Slough  (for  Windsor). 

8.  THE  HEREFORD  AND  GLOUCESTER  ROUTE  from  Chester  to 
Shrewsbury,  through  Ludlow,  Hereford,  Ross,  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  Gloucester 
(for  Cheltenham),  the  Stroud  Valley,  Reading,  and  Slough  (for  Windsor). 

At  Gloucester,  the  line,  running  through  the  whole  of  South  Wales,  and  forro> 
ing  the  direct  route  between  London  and  the  South  of  Ireland,  the  Lakes  of  Kil- 
larney,  &jc,,  branches  out  of  the  main  line. 

Saloon  and  Family  Carriages  (reserved)  may  be  obtained  at  24  hours'  notice, 
for  parties  of  not  less  than  eight  persons. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  Great  Western  Office,  James  Street,  Liverpool, 
or  on  board  the  RaUway  Boats  plying  between  the  Liverpool  Landing  Stage  and 
Birkenhead. 

Passengers  should  be  careful  to  ask  for  *'  Great  Western  Tickets.  *" 


During'  the  Summer  months,  Tourist  Tickets  (available  for  a  month)  are  issued, 
enabling  the  hoklers  to  break  (hetr  joomey  at  afl  places  of  interest,  at  a  saudl  in- 
crease upon  the  ordinary  fares ;  also.  Tickets  for  *^  Ciroolar  Tours  "  by  Rail  and 
Coach  through  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Wales  (North  and  South). 

Programmes  of  Ae  arrangements  are  published  monthly,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  any  station  or  from  the  undersigned. 


To  the  Tourist  and  the  Antiquarian  the  Great  Western  Railway  possesses  feat- 
ures of  interest  unequaled  by  any  other  Railway  in  the  United  Kmgdom.  It  af- 
fords convenient  and,  in  many  instances,  the  only  Railway  access  to  places  sought 
after  from  tlie  historical  associations  connected  with  them,  such  as  Chester,  Shrews- 
bury (with  Uriconinm,  the  ancient  Roman  city  and  battle-field,  within  an  easy  ride), 
Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Kcnilworth,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Ludlow,  Hmford, 
Woodstock,  Windsor,  and  many  other  places  of  note,  all  reached  bv  the  Great 
Western  route ;  while  the  scenery  of  North  and  South  Wales,  the  Valley  of  the 
Wye,  &c.,  through  which  the  Railway  passes,  is  unsurpassed  in  Great  Britain. 


Time-Booka,  Maps,  &c.,  are  supplied  to  the  Steamships. running  between  En- 
ghind  and  America,  and  they  will  be  forwarded,  free  of  chai^ge,  to  any  part  of 
America,  to  all  persons  applying  for  tbe  same  to  the  undersigned,  of  whom  full 
particulars  as  to  trains,  fares,  and  other  arrangements  may  be  obtained. 

J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 
PADDnroToii  Statiom,  Lomdom. 


IMPERIAL    HOTEL, 

CORK, 
IRELAND. 

CHAS.  COTTON,  Proprietor. 

This  first-class  house,  which  is  the  largest 
IN  Ireland,  is  situated  in  the  most  centrai  and 
fashionable  part  of  the  City. 

Omnibuses  and  the  Hotel  Porters  await  the 
arrival  of  all  the  day  and  night  Trains. 

The  BapirefBi  BUiabcitli  Bote],  Tieiiiui-^Ea^eriii  BHtabetii. 

IVoprietor,  Johann  Ue«gl.  Thi4  HoC^  it  sltaated  in  the  kcntre  of  the  AtntrUn  capital,  oetf 
St.  btenben*!  Square,  and  jnueh  fre<tfiented  by  Eogltoh  and  ^American  lamllteB  for  many  j«an 
paft ;  has  been  entirely  and  thoroogluy  repaired,  and  all  its  itpartments  newly  and  ekj^anUy  fnr- 
nlflhed  by  Its  new  proprietor!.  HeUdsome  dining-roonu,  aSd  dining-hall,  with  gardflOt  reading 
and  mu^dng  roome,  haye  been  adied.  fingtfeh,  Americati»  aod  French  papers  on  file.  Trtraim 
dinners  and  d  la  earte  at  all  hoars  of  the  day.    Knglish  wallers  an'3  £9BllBinleB«i  teaUaadaBee. 

Charges  moderate.    Cuirin§  supeilOT. 

■  >  I.  ■  <  .  ■ 

HARPER'S   FBRA8B-B00^; 

OR,  . 

HAND-BOOK  OF  TRAVEL  TALK  FOR  TRAyELEBS-ANt)  SCHOOLS. 

Being  a  Qolde  to  Gonvenatioiifl  iq,  SngUah,  ^ench,  Gtamai^  moA 
Italian,  on  a  New  and  Improved  Method. 

Intended  to  accompany  **  Harper's  Hand-Book /or  TVaveUrsJ" 

Bt  W.  FEMBROKB  FBTRIDGS,  Atjthob  or  *'Habfib*b  Hamb-Book.**    Amdrd  arr 

PsoraeeoBS  or  Hbibblbxbo  UNivxBsrrY. 

With  OoneUe  and  SxpUcU  Rvka  for  tU  Pronunciation  €f  the  d^g^irtnt  Longmaga, 

Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  f  1  50. 


. . .  .We  do  not  hesttata  to  pronounce  this  the  best  prepared  yolome  of  its  class  that 
€Ter  come  under  onr  eye.   By  experience,  Mr.  Fetridge  has  ascertained  Wbat  is  wanted,  aai 
he  has  made  a  volume  to  meet  the  popular  demand.— Boston  Journal 


HOTEI.   DE   FRANCE!, 

Hk.  ZUVDEh,  Phofribtok, 
lOOB. 

Tbti  FllW-inui  Fuidl)  IIiiUlliiltiiiUdoiitlwQniijHuinMiOnUHpimiaiadiAiigUki&elns 

a*  Butii.  (DdlnthcfloMt-pxlUcnlBMca.  II  mamuik  m  bautlftd  Tin  s(  ths  «.bu  (Boa 
Tiblad'llAIr,  BteeptlDD,  SukUbk,  and  Reidlig  Rnniu,  witk  Amerlcall  •■dEii(Ui)i  N*iFi;*p«n; 
BUht,  Urnitga^  Me.,  etc    Botb  Ftaprlcuc  ud  Semoti  ^ok  l^igUiti.    /Vi«  nwiinttt. 

.  GEORGE  HOTEL,  Melrose. 

Jahbs  Mbzibs  b^a  to  call  the  attention  of  Americans  Tieiting 
Melroae  to  the  comforts  of  this  EBtablisbmeot,  being  the  nearest 
firet^law  Hotel  to  the  Railway  Station  aod  only  ten  minntes'  walk 
front  theAbbey.  As  parties  coming  to  Melrose  have  often  becB 
misdirected  by  the  servants  of  the  railway  Gompany,no  donbt  being 

£aid  for  doing  so,  Mr.  Mbzibb  would  feel  obliged  if  parties  would 
indly  inform  him  of  such  interference,  being  against  the  express 
„«k  of  the  ,.ilw.y  capMy.  ^^^^  ^^  ,,_  ^^^^ 

SESQUES  FILS, 

4   RUE  TEONCHET,  PAJIIS, 
BOOT  MAITITO, 

Received  the  Medals  at  the  Italian  and  French 
Expositions,  1867. 


OBAND  BOTEI.  OHAUVAIN, 

NICE. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 


Sontlieni  Aspocu 


HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE, 

NICE. 

This  Hotel,  which  occupies  the  first  rank  at  Nice, 
has  just  been  thoroughly  renovated.  Its  position  is 
most  delightful.  The  English  Promenade,  the  English 
Church,  and  the  pretty  "Jardin  des  Plantes,"  where 
the  band  plays  twice  a  week  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  are  opposite  this  vast  establishment,  which 
feces  the  south,  and  has  a  fine  view  of  the  sea.  The 
testimony  given  by  the  femilies  who  have  resided  in 
the  Hotel  is  the  best  and  strongest  assurance  of  its  com- 
forts The  proprietor  is  recommended  for  his  attention 
and  civility.  Apartments  and  board  at  very  moderate 
prices.  Excellent  table  d'hote.  There  are  in  the  Hotel 
two  fine  Saloons,  intended  for  Balls  and  Concerts. 

'       wnjiTATKf  BamuLum, 

BOBEUXAX  GLASS  MAJSJTFACTnitBR 


WOM  WBWABDB)  PnaCI  TO  BM6LAM>,  AMBEicA.  »^ 

ANDREW   PEOESLER, 

Bohemian  Glass  Manufacturer, 

No.  16  EOSSMAEKT  STEEET, 
FKAMSFORT-ON-THE-MAZN. 

The  mnu  Bourn  aa  WM  HOFMANN,  in  Pmgw. 


MARSEILLES,  ERAifOR 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  MARSEILLES- 


RUE    DE    NOAILLES. 

{Coiitinuation  of  GanneUere.) 

ThSa  splendid  Hotel  opened  a  few  months  since  hj  the  Proprie- 
tors of  the  Hotel  dbs  Colonies,  which  for  15  years  has  held  the 
first  place  in  Marseilles.  In  consequence  of  the  immense  number 
of  persons  patronizmg  the  Hotel,  although  vast,  still  its  acoommo- 
dation  became  unequal  to  the  traffic.  He  Gband  Hotel  db  Mab- 
SBiLLES  was  in  consequence  established,  and  answers  in  all  respects 
to  the  requirements  of  the  public  The  splendid  apartments  (in 
suites  or  separately),  are  furnished  in  the  most  approved  style  of 
luxury  and  comfort,  every  modem  invention  and  plan  havmg  beoi 
employed  in  building  and  laying  out  the  floors,  rivaling  for  attend- 
ance, elegance,  and  comfort  the  largest  hotels  of  Pferis  and  Lon. 
don.  Besides  160  rooms,  at  2,  3,  4,  5  frs.  and  upwards  per  day, 
there  are  handsome  Drawing,  Lmnging^  and  Iteading  Booms; 
Botha  and  Smoking  Booms;  GarrUiges  and  OmnHmm  in  the 
Hold.  Interpreters.  French  and  EngUsh  Newspapers.  Table 
d'H6te  and  Restaurant.  The  situation  is  altogether  excq^Uonai, 
having  a  view  of  the  celebrated  Allies  de  Mulhan,  the  port,  and 
Cannebiere,  and  is  dose  to  the  Railway  and  Steam-Packet  Office*. 


aiuun>  HonabiBv  pabo. 


Inttmodiatelj  in  front  of  the  Fnrk  Boi  Bathing  EitaUkfaUent.     A  firrt-cha 

house,  4rlth  merj  oomfbrt. 

SEFABATB  PATILIOMB  JOB  PiJimES. 

ORAMD  BOTBL  9a  SJl  TAXX, 

VIOHY,  li'rance. 


Thil  Snl-clu<  honM  u  beaadfoll;  ntoaCed  on  the  Park,  between  the  Caiino  w 
tbe  Bathing  E«t&bliibment  and  the  priudpol  SonTcea.  Frequented  bj  the  hi^t 
Americut  and  Enjjiili  ncie^. 


VIOHY. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  AMBASSADEURS. 


On  tbe  PaA,  In  tnU  «f  Ik*  Uoiqm  MuffM  tnd  Ibe  CuIdo. 
200  Ctumbera.     Aputmantf  for  FamilJea.     A  Gruid  StOoon  for  F£im,  i^w- 
Lle  of  containuig  500  penons.     Smokiag-Boobi,  with  BiUij!rdi. 
ROUBBATT  PLACE,  Piopriotor. 

GRAND    HOTEL   DE    LYONS, 
LT0N8,  FRANCa 

Containing  200  Hooms  and  20  Saloona.  Largt  and  SmaB 
Apartments,  richlf/  furnithed.  Heading,  Billiard,  Oonveraatitm, 
and  Smoking  Booms.  Saths,  Cofriaget,  Omnibmet  to  andfirom 
the  HaUwag  Station. 

The  Grand  Hotel  is  eitnated  near  the  centre  of  the  Roe  Im- 
p^riale,  the  principal  street  of  Lyons,  in  front  of  the  Bonree,  the 
most  fashionable  position  in  the  city. 

All  Langitagbs  abe  Sposek  in  the  Hotel, 

Service  in  apartments  d  la  carte  and  at  fixed  prices.  Dinner 
at  Table  d'Hdte  only  four  francs. 


GRAND  HOTEL   D'AMERiaUE, 

NAPLES. 
KEPT  BY  GIOVANI  NOBILE, 

RuS  VlTTOKIA,  Ko.  S8,  OM  THE  QiTAI. 

HOTEL    DU    LOUVRE, 

Kept  by  the  same  proprietor  as  the  Hotel  D'AtfOLBTSBBE. 
Finely  situated  on  the  public  promeoade,  in  the  most  central 
part  of  the  City.  Elegantly  furnished,  a  quiet  family  house,  ex- 
posed to  the  aun  all  day. 


GRAND  HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE. 

Kept  BY  R.  DONZELLI. 

Largo  and  small  apartments,  in  suites  and  separate.  Table 
d^hdte,  Reading  and  Smotdng  Robmsl  ;Beatitifii1ty  situated  on 
the  Chiaji,  in  front  of  the  Villa  Reale, 


•ORAICD  HOTSL  UNITED  STATES, 


NOBILI,  Proprietor. 


PONDA   DE   LA  ALAMEDA. 

MAIiAGA,  SPAIir. 

flnl-diH  hoaw  1>  flnelT  alCiuiCed  In  Us  principal  put  of  the  dly,  on  the  pobtlc 
■         "  '  br  Ibe  piopiieton, 

BRUKETTI   BROTHERS. 

GENOA. —HOTEL   DBS   QUAHTHE   ITATIOlTa 

CEVASOO  BROTHERS,  PHniROU. 
Tbli  Bolel,  ftinnerW  tba  I'alagni  ManJutt  Sirra,  ctui  be  ttrmglj  nooneadtd.  It  la  ia 
•me  of  Iba  beat  ilnuninu  tn  Qenoa,  oTerlaoUns  Iha  sea.  Tnialan  win  And  nn  good 
rooms,  modente  chuvea,  deuillneH,  eicellent  uble-d'bdl*,  w  wall  M  prlrata  aarrtea,  and 
great  BttanUon  and  dTtUt;,  the  comfort  of  Tislton  belag  (xmsDlCad.  EuEllali  epokau  b;  the 
proptleton.  Omnlbiu  to  (ba  Bailwaj  Slatian. 

G.  TOERINI  &   CO., 
MANUFACTURERS    OF    MOSAICS, 

Mo.  6  LUMQO  ABKO,  WiOltEKCa,  ITALY. 

HOTEI.  DE  FLANDRE,  Bnig«s. 

Tbe  eaUbllahed  npnUUon  of  tUi  old  Hotel  ta  the  beat  gnamitea  to  Iha  traTelbw  pabllr, 
ud  tfas  proprielon  beg  to  Infoim  their  trleoda  and  tlia  poblie  Id  genenl  that  tSaj  ban 
D  Ironble  nor  aipeoaa  In  rellttlng  and  refiimlihlng  the  hooae  uid  IbjIiie  oat  tka 
vi.i>,«  t™  n™.-,,  —  j_i_i ..  V.  -inUom  not  to  ba  condnetad  to  a  hoaw  tf  a 
BOBZHAim  A  aCHUPP,  Piopiietcn 


FuauttEjyfUE. 


\ 


HOTEL    DE    L'UNIVERS, 

CORSO  VITTORIO.EMANUELE  AND 
VIA  GARIBALDL 

M.  Stignani,  formerly  of  the  -Grand  Hotel 
du  Louvre  in  Paris,  has  devoted  to  his  new 

Estabhshment  all  the  care  that  can  be  desired 
with  regard  to  luxury,  comfort,  and  the  table, 
as  well  BB  the  service  of  the  Hotel 

This  magnificent  Establishment,  which  con- 
tains  One  fiahdred  and  Forty  Rooms,  all  newly 
itirmshed,  confmiancfs  a  fin^  View  of  the  'Arno, 

'  '/If* 

as  weM  as  of  a  superb  gaJrden  belonging  to  the 
Hbtd;    ■        '.■.:■;' 

■.  tWge  and  VaW  aparimoW  -     ^ 
Rooms  from  Thtee  Francs  and  upward. 

T^blcrd'hote,  restaurant^  reading   and  billiard 

' .  .  •  •       ' 

rooms. 

Omnibuses  to  the  Hotel  from  every  railway 

■ 

tram. 


GRAND  HOTEL  ROYAL  DAJTTFJJ, 

VENICE. 


This  beautiful  first-class  Hotel  is  sit- 
uated on  the  Grand  Canal,  within  a 
few  steps  of  the  Doge's  Palace,  in  the 
most  delightful  position  in  Venice.  It 
contains  170  Chambers,  Saloons  for 
Gorwersation,  Smoking,  Beading,  and 
Billiards.  An  Interpreter  will  be 
found  at  the  station  on  the  arrival  of 
each  train. 

Genovesi  &  Campi,  Proprietor& 


ORANn  HOTEL   VICTORIA, 


Kept  hf  ROBERT  BTZENaSBRGBR 

The  Inisnt  uul  finest  booM  in  Venice  —  tha  ontf  one  ttniU  pnipoulj  for  > 
hotel.  Every  modern  iraprovemenl.  Seirice  on  the  SwUs  syBtem.  "  Omiiie 
recAercht."    Fixed  and  Moderate  Charges.     No  Chargifor  jM/iu. 


FLORENCE. 


HOTEL     DITALIE, 

J.  AuGiER  &   Co.,  Proprietors. 

Jliis  firat^laae  Family  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  L'Arno  Nuovo,  one  of  the  finest  positions  in 
Florence.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
first-class  families.  The  apartments  are  large,  elegant, 
and  wc/Z  ventilated.  Table  d^Hote,  Reading-Eoom, 
Baths,  &C. 

Antonio  Signori,  who  has  associated  himself  with 
Mr.  Angier,  is  well  known  to  most  of  the  best  Amer- 
ican families,  havi  ng  traveled  with  them  for  many  years. 


HOTEL  DE  V&Jm^rEi, 

Beautifully  sitttdted  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
ROME. 


American  Tnxeelers  will  find  here  every  com- 
fort to  be  had  in  hotels  in  the  United  States. 

H  OTEI.      SCHWEIZEBHOF, 
With  its  D»p«ud»ncIeB. 


OAUSBR  BROTHBRS,  Prapil«ton, 


-HOTEL  DE  LA  CROZZ  DE  MALTE, 


BROTHERS  BOTTACCHI. 

HOTEI.de  L'EUROPE. 

,    .  TUHIN. 


This  firstrdaaa  Jioobo  js  beautifully,  ^utited,  I^ace  At  Chaieaa, 
lOppoBita  tba  Sing's  PaUca  litis  firac-tilMa  Hotel  ia  entirely 
refumiBbed,  to  afford  great  comfort,  and  in  the  test  taste,  by 
its  new  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Bobaiti  dxA  OxsAt^Baaio.  There 
is  ao  vxx^eab  TcMetPSota  vAh^  o'dook;  it  is  much  frequented, 
and  tlic  charges  are  moderate.  An  Omnibaa  of  the  Hot«1  will  be 
found  at  every  train. 


HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE, 

MILAN. 

FBIZE  MEDALS  IN  THE  LAST  BELOIAN  EXmBITIONS  OF 
isas,  1841,  ud  1847. 

J,  EVAN  BELLINGEN  &  MAXN.  SUREMONT, 

lines  Market,  Na  9  (Matctie  ao  laage,  No.  9),  * 

NEAB  THE  CATHEDRAL, 

ANTWERP. 

Manufactory  of  the  celebrated  Antwerp  Washing 
Black  Silks,  so  much  esteemed  all  over  Europe. 

Taffetaa  Levantines,  and  the  splendid  Faille  Silk  for 
Dressea    Neck-handkerchiefs,  «fee.,  <fec 

This  is  the  oldest  Black  Silk  Manufactory  in  Belgium. 
Rich  Faille  Silk,  Taffetas  Levantines  (Washing  Silks),  so 
much  esteemed  in  England  and  America  for  their  unal- 
terable black  colors. 

Dresses  from  $20  to  $70.  Prize  Medals  in  different 
Industrial  E.xhibitions. 


ORJUn)  BOTBL  DB  LA  PAIZ, 

GENEVA,  BWITZEIULAND. 
Ur.  Koeler,  Proprietor. 

This  new  and  mngnificeDt  House,  situated  immedistely  in  front 
of  Mont  Blanc,  has  recently  been  opened  by  the  Proprietor,  who 
for  a  long  time  was  patronized  by  Americans  at  one  of  the  first 
hotels  in  Geneva. 

GOLDEN    LAMB    HOTEL, 

J.  &  F.  HAUPTMAN,  Proprietors, 
Praterstrasse, 

VIENNA. 

The  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  Austrian 
Capittd,  in  the  Praterstrasse,  leading  to  the  Fashionable  I^omen- 
odes.  It  commands  fine  views  of  the  Banks  and  Quays  of  the 
Danube,  and  is  close  to  the  piers  of  the  Hungarian  and  Turkish 
Steamer?,  as  well  as  to  the  Northern  Railway  Station.  It  has 
200  degatUly-fumished  rootne,  forming  snites  of  comfortable  apart- 
ments for  larffe  and  small  FamUitt.  The  Cuisine  is  excellent. 
Times,  Galignan^s  Messenger,  American,  French,  Itaiiari,  and 
all  German  Newspapers.  Saths,  Stable,  and  Coach-Souse.  En- 
glish spoken  by  all  the  servants. 


HOTEL  DES  BERGUES. 


GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND. 

HOTEL  MARQIJABJ)T. 

A  FIRST  CLASS  HOUSE. 

Possessing  every  mpdem  improve- 
ment for  pTOBjoting  the, comfort  of 
travellers. 

NO.  22  KING  STEEET, 

near  the  Railway  Station,  Post-Offlce, 
Theatre,  and 

KING'S    PALACE. 

8TUTT0ART,  WUBTEBIBERG. 


HOTEL   BOO  DB   GBiniVB, 

SWITZERLAND. 

By  GOSTAVE  WOLPP, 

Same  Fmpzietsr  u  Batel  Byron  at  Tmray. 


John  Maria  Farina, 
Opposite  the  JnllchB-Flace, 

COLOGNE. 

THE  MOST  ANCIENT  DISTILLER  OF  THE 

EA1T  DE  COIiOOm:  SINCE   1709. 

PgiKiua  TO  VwDt  HAiESnia  nn  Qum  or  Guit  Bictiih  lhu  Irkuhih  fai  Knrs 

I^inigiA,  Tni  EunuiK  of  ill  thk  Rdhiad,  m  Piiiiciar  Wjilu,  no.,  ira 
PRIZE  MEDALS  m  LONDON  I83L  .»d  IBSS,  HONORABLE  MENTION  m  PAHia  IBM 

CAUTION WlIbTegudtolhtKIWtnntnlierDf  lunurutiirtf  of  >»-altod  Eu da  Coin 

culled  DD  b7  peofile  who  iimoceded  in  gattlnR  m  flmi  of  FARINA  In  ordar  lo  ba  ible  lo  UU  tl 
■nld*.  it  U  or  iHnlcDlu'  ne«»ll7  la  ouUon  penoni  vho  in  dcdroiu  to  (mntaua  my  gennlH  1 
1eUol(i|:nr,todlr«tlMtanti>iiirnry«<icl*ddiHt  JoaAMH Miu* Fi '- — 


uotm-pLtn  {which  duuh  oppwlt*  tbi  JulicbhPlue),  CoLoana  (without  ■ddltfon  of  ur  numberi. 

Tniifelmitr-'-*-- "-■ *' " ' ' --'- "~— ' — ■—!-<— 

Wd  APtnr  by 


Tnmlcn  (blttiie  Oolaena,  ud  Intnllng  to  baj  mr  g«uilna  uUdc  ua  aatkncd  igiitut  bdns 
I — . —  ^ ^.  -f^g^^jg|^f,g|n^,J,^ff,^g,,^,^,4gll,^P^,^JgB  ,]j^oflar  tb^MTTicen  to  tli«in.    i 


__      _ » hoUW,  ^lilted  OTTOBIT*  tl 

Tiillch.-WKe,  (u ■ ■ 


tboni 


whn,  DTconrH,  muat  pny  iDdinclty  tU>  mnancntioD  bf  K  Wgh  prieaand  ■  bad  article. 

Another  kind  ofimpoillloii  la  pnctlRd  in  almoal  aniT  botd  In  Colot^na,  when  walten,  commli. 
■lonen,  Me,  offer  to  ttnngen  E^n  do  Colocna,  pretanding  th^  It  b  tho  geoulDe  one,  and  that  I 
dellirred  II  ta  them  for  the  purpose  of  lelllae  it  for  lo^r  ucmnU 

The  Dolr  (srtiln  wi;  la  (et  la  Cologne  mj  (snubie  article  ii  to  buy  It  penanally  In  my  own 
hounB  oiTOarn  Tn>  JDi.ioin  Puot 

Johatm  Maria  Farina, 
couwn,  jomaru  ie««.  gegenUber  dem  JOllclw-PlatB. 


o 


p 


I 


HOTEL  DE   FRANCE, 

Or  MAISON  OARDEBEa 

PAU,  PEAUCE. 

BEADTIPULLT  SITCATBD  IN  THE  FINEST  POSITION  IN  PATt. 
HoraM  ana  CantagsB  may  be  Hired  to  malEe  ell  the  BeaatUal 
Sxciiisione. 

M.  GARDERE,  Phopbibtor. 


HOTEL  MONNET, 

OB 

thois  aoDRomras, 
VEVAY,  Switzerland. 

SCHOTT  &  CO.,  Pbopbietors. 


BBADIIfO-BOOaC,  CONTAININe  AISEBICAIT,  BNei,HH, 

FBKNCH,  OBRnAN,  AND  BT7S8IAIT  IIBWS> 

PAFEB8,  CONTEBSATIOK,  BIL- 

I.IABD,  ATTD  SnOKIRG 


Tbw  honse  ie  beaatifally  eitaated  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Gene^ 
with  a  magnificent  view  of  tlio  Lake  from  the  gardens  in  front  of 
the  hotel.    The  accommodation  is  first  class  in  every  respect. 

Arrasgements  made  daring  the  Wiater  ea  Pension. 


HOTEL  BYRON,  near  Villeneuve. 


anSTATE  WOLFF,  Proprietor. 

One  of  the  most  beaatifal  Bituatione  on  Lake  Geneva,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Castle  Chillon,  Montreanx,  CJlkrena,  Vevay, 
LauenQflc,  lies  Kochers,  and  tbe  mouth  of  the  Rhone. 

AtTangements  made  en  pension  during  winter. 

Omnibus  to  and  from  the  Station  and  Steamer. 

OQ 

H  O 
Ppj 

H 

NBTJOHA.TEX.. 

HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VTJE. 

Situated  on  the  banks  ff  tbe  beautiful  Lake,  it  commands  most 
extensive  panoramic  views  of  the  Alps  from  Mount  Blanc  to  the 
summit  ot  the  Appenzela.  This  new  Hotel  la  moat  elegantly  and 
comfortably  furnished  thronghout,  and  will  bo  found  to  afford 
first-rate  accommodation  at  reasonable  charges. 


aSLOXm  BOTBL  VB  RUSSIA, 

GENEVA. 


Bitamted  In  tha  i „ ,. ..,.,  ,„  , „  „ „. 

»nT  oUmr  Hotel.    InMnt  of  the  Bridm  ta  MOTINf  BLANC  and  Ihe  lANl 

OF  THE  STEAUERS,  with  a  fiili  cfM  iif  tit  Lak»  ant  Mount  Bbme.   The  hotel  contatni 
100  cbimben,  and  bu  eieiT  cotntort  Tor  InTelen. 

DIBPPE.— BO^BL  lUnrAIi, 


Facing  tbe  Bencb,  tba  Bathing  EstabllihTnent,  and  the  Pande,  <s  one  of  (he  most  pleas- 
antlr-eltnated  Hotels  [n  Dieppe,  commandliig  a  beanCifal  and  eitenilTe  riev  of  the  lea. 
Fanllfea  and  jcentleiheii  rlafuoi;  Dieppe  wlir  And  at  ttala  eaUbtlabment  eleinuit  Isrue  and 
•null  apvtmente,  and  the  beat  of  accommodation  at  verj  reaaoEiable  pricei ;  the  nfreah- 
maDt^  Ac,  are  of  tbe  beet  qaallty .   Table  d'Hste  and  PHrate  DIddcii.—LAFOSSE  AINB. 


OEHETA,  Swttzeriand. 
BOTBZ.  DB  LA  MBTIIOPOI.B. 


Garden  which  bardcn  upon  Um  Lake,  nbere  the  ileimbOBtg  hite  Itaeli  laodlns. 


itlj'  ftnilibed  roonm,  arniiiKCd  botli 

niMl  ftiTomble  portion    '^ — 

md  di  recti  J  oppoelte  a  Wk^  b 


Is  BtUBled  Id  Uic  inoal  ftiTornble  portion  of  ^be  rt^ 


HOTEL    DISCH, 

coz.oaN£:. 

nt  hT«i7hUh]r  reonmnidcd.  II  U  ant  entnllr  ilba 
lun  ftQil  Eogllah  fmmlllw  and  iln^  geaileDun,  who  trpvi 
la  Pniirlelarf,  Unin.  Dism  A  CiRLLm,  lute  >  lers*  u 


BOTBL  BBAU  RIVAGB, 

BetTTireen  Ijausaime  and  Ouchy. 

This  splendid  Establishment,  jost  constructod  on  a  grand  scale,  is  sitoated  on 
one  of  the  most  beautifal  spots  on  the  Shore  of  the  Lake  o/Gentva,  sarronnded 
by  an  English  Park  and  Garden.  It  is  near  the  Steamboat  Landing  and  the 
English  Church ;  within  ten  minutes*  walk  of  the  Railroad  Station  and  the  City. 
Its  superior  interior  arrangements,  the  comfort  of  its  Private  ApartmenUy  Public 
Parlors^  and  Reading- Rooms  will  offer  all  desirable  attraction  to  travellerB.  Re- 
duced prices  for  protracted  stays  and  for  the  Winter  Season.  Constant  com- 
munication with  the  City  and  Railroad  Station  by  Omnibus. 

This  is  the  most  desirable  spot  from  which  to  make  all  the  Excursions  on 
Lake  Geneva.  Only  one  half-hour*s  sail  on  the  Iiake  from  the  Castle  of 
Chillon,  and  three  hours  from  Geneva. 

A.  RUFENACHT,  Proprietor. 


HOTBL   FOUR    SBASONS, 

Hombonrg  (near  Frankfort). 

W.   8CHLOTTERBXICK,  Proprietor. 

Situated  near  the  Kursadly  containing  Spacioiis 
Apartments^  airy  and  comfortable,  PHvate  Sitting- 
BoomSy  and  Dining -Rooms.  Excellent  Ctcisine  and 
Wine-CeUar. 

Table  cTHote  at  1  and  5  o'^clock. 

The  Proprietor  deals  extensively  in  TTincs,  which 
will  be  shipped  at  low  rates. 


<>rs 


WATCHES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

(^ronrymeters  and  Half  Okronorneters.  Self-winding  TejKtderg, 
independent  seconds,  quarters  of  seconds  for  races,  and  plain  iVatch- 
es.    Every  WofeA  is  guaranteed.     Ladies'  Watches  plain  or  rvMy 


EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  JEWELRY, 

PAINTINGS  ON  ENAMEL,  POKTRAITS, 

SINGING.  BIRDS. 

The  choice  in  this  Establishment  is  bo  varied,  so 

beautiful,  and  so  much  cheaper  than  in  America,  that 

the  opportunity  of  purchasing  should  not  be  lost^. 

Same  Hotue  in  Paris,  6  Rue  Soritw. 


Hotel  &  Penslan,  SonnenbeTg, 

Near  LUCEBNE,  Switzerland. 

Tbia  Eatabllshment,  beantlfollr  sUnated  on  theSonocnberf;,  tie*rLii(«Tiie,b7«iiii«  call- 
ed the  Lltlle  Rlgl,  bavlDe  on  a  mors  mnacet  idle  all  ifa<  besDlirnl  Tiem  toi  which  that 
Rionnuln  is  so  celebrated.  To  p«i««]»  baTlng  the  IntenUan  to  effect  a  core  ol  thali  health 
thioDKh  the  menu  or  Petit  La<t  oi  Lilt  de  Cherre,  this  home  omna  eTery  InOacsmemt. 

SCHWALBACH  (Naiiaa). 
HOTEL  THE  DUKE  OF  NASSAU. 

J.  WUiUJUJfT,  Propiietoi. 

Tliis  fint-elaas  ITotel,  patrooized  bj  the  nobiUtj  and  bmtUes  of  the  iirEt  distin<v 
don  in  America,  England,  and  on  the  Continent,  delightfnllj  aitnated  near  lbs 
mineral  apringa,  baths,  and  pnblic  Promenades,  commanding  flne  views  of  the  sni^ 
ronnding  conntr;,  consists  of  suites  of  elegantlj  fnmiahed  apartments  for  femiliea 
and  gentlemen,  replete  with  comfbrt,  and  reasonable  cliargea.  Winea  of  the  fiixl 
1-intage.     Snglieti  and  Americaii  newspapers  regnlarlj  taken. 

SOBW  ALB  AOB. 

THE  ALLEE  SAAI>; 

OB. 

ROTEI.  DE  FROMBNAHE. 

A  Flrit-Clatt  Honso,  coDtauung  OmMrl  and  BeatHng-Soomi,  Bnli-Seomt,  *c. 
N.  B.  — There  ia  a  ba>iUng.office  connected  with  the  house,  where  draAa  will  be 
caahed  at  the  lowest  possible  rate. 

BOTBIi   DBS 
PATS-BAS, 

AMSTERDAM. 


HOTEL  DE  BELIiE  WE,  Berne. 

Admirably  situated  close  to  the"Monnaie  Federate ,"  with  a 
beautiliil  Garden  and  Terrace  commanding  a  eplendid  view  of  the 
"  Alpes  de  PObcrland."    Very  good  house,  recommended  to  Kn- 
elish  travelers  for  its  comfort  and  excellent  accommodation. 
^  M«3 


COLOGNE. 


HOTEL   DU   NORD. 

The  only  first-class  Hotel  contiguous  to  the  Central  Station, 
the  Cathedral,  and  the  Rhine.  200  Rooms  and  Saloons.  Fine 
View  over  the  Rhine.  Garden  and  Baths.  French  Cook.  Om- 
nibuses at  every  Train.  Sale  of  choice  Rhine  Wines  for  exporta- 
tion, &c.    Tariffs  in  every  room. 

JHbt  <md  Cold  Baths  in  the  JSoteL 

Over  43,000  visitors  atop  at  this  hotel  yearly. 

FRIEDBICH  &  WIES,  Proprietors. 


HOTEL    DE   HOLLANDE, 

MAINZ. 

JB^ERD.  BUDINGrEN*.   I>roprietor. 

Opposite  the  landing-place  of  the  Rhine  Bteamers,  and  near  the  Railwaj  Statioo. 
It  is  most  pleasanliy  situated,  and  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Rhine  for  the  accom- 
lAodation  of  fiimllies  and  tourists.  Mr.  Budingen,  the  new  proprietor,  has  newly 
furnished  the  hotel  throughout,  and  hopes,  by  unrenjitting  attention  and  moderate 
prices,  to  merit  the  patronage  of  English  and  American  travelers.  Mr.  Budingm 
exports^  the  best  Rhine  and  Moselle  Wines. 

HOFF  BROTHERS, 

BLSmEN-STRASSE,  1, 
FRANKFORT  •  ON  -  THE  -  MAIN, 

KXEP  CONSTAKTLT  ON  HAND 

A.  Large  Assortment  of* 


FOUR   S£ASONS  HOTEL, 
mnncH. 


a  ■  Inmrioot  117I0,  tmnhinliig  elcguce  uid  cooifOrl,  and 
ADO.  BOMUSOKBEISa. 


HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE, 

DEUTZ,   COLOGNE. 

This  first-clasa  and  splendid  Hotel  is  eituated  by  the  side  of  the 
Khine,  at  Dettts,  opposite  Coloffne,and  commandB  beautiful  views 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  The  accommodation  is  tiDBurpagsed, 
there  Iraing  extensive  Suites  of  Apartments  elegantly  fernighed'for 
Families,  and  comfortable  Rooms,  Saloons,  &c.,  for  Gentlemen, 
Patronized  by  Her  Majesty  Qneen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert. 
Owing  to  the  completion  of  the  New  Bridge  and  Central  Railway 
Station,  Deutz  has  become  a  desirable  residence  for  Visitors.  Wzth- 
in  a  feto  mintttea^  loaik  or  ride  of  the  Central  Station,  it  is  quiet 
and  free  frona  the  noise  of  that  locality.  Omnibuses  to  andjrom 
each  Jhiin.  Duriug  the  summer  months  a  Band  of  Uusio  playa 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Hotel. 


BOTBL   DB   BAVl£lRB, 

M0HICH,— Promenaden  Plate. 

Mr.  LOUIS  WAELZEL,   Maxaoki. 

nis  TUt  bolal  contalDi  tOO  rooms  ind  ID  raloons.  The  praprfetor  hu  raemtlr  antiTan 
rammtod  tha  hotel,  ud  hia  ipind  no  eipanM  In  BOIdk  It  on  botb  oltnntlj  and  cmfait- 
■blj.  Hot  >Dd  Cold  B«tba.  Curlagea  In  the  halel.  Cimnlbiu  In  mud  IroiD  etch  tndn. 
Amtrlcui,  Ensllah,  and  other  Hewapapen  kept.  Bngllsh  and  French  apokan.  Tabu- 
d'hdle  at  I  and  n  o'clock.  Privite  Nnnera  and  a  la  Caile  at  modenUe  pHeea,  at  all  hoan 
XogUab  and  Frauch  Qildca  conataatlj  in  the  hotel. 


HERMANN    MANZ, 
BOOR  AND  PRINT  SBLLRR 

TO 

HIS  KAJESTT  THE  KINa  OF  BAVARIA. 

mniNIGH— Brlexmer  Street,  No.  8. 

Prints,  Fhotographa  of  all  Sizes,  Beligioas  Gbromoa,  Books, 

A  OoUeotion  of  some  7000  Pbotographio  Cartes  de 

Yisite  taken  from  Anoient  and  Modem  Paint- 

iofiis,  Views,  Haps,  Taaohnitz  complete, 

&o.,  &0m  &o. 


I 


Munich  and  Dresden. 
To  American  Travelers: 

At  my  gallery  of  Photographic  Art,  Maximilians- 
strasse  No.  4  B,  2d  door,  I  have  on  exhibition  photo- 
graphic copies  of  the  celebrated  works  in  the  Royal 
Gralleries  of  Dresdec  and  Munich.  They  are  especial- 
ly worthy  of  your  notice,  not  only  as  regards  the  in- 
terest attached  to  the  originals,  but,  as  specimens  of 
Photographic  Art,  they  are  unequaled* 

You  are  respectfully  invited  to  call  and  examine 
the  above  Collection. 

FRANZ  HANFSTiBNOL, 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Dresden  and  Berlin  Academies  of  Fine 

Arts.    Presented  with  the  Grand  Golden  Medals  of  Ros- 

sia,  Aostria,  Pruasia,  England,  Belgium  and  Greece. 

BHINE  FALLS,  near  Sohaffhansen,  Switzerland. 


view  including  the  whole  range  of  the  Swiaa  Alps  and  the  **  Mt  Blanc." 

Public  Sitting-Room,  Readmg-Boom  with  American  Papers.  Billiard-Room.    The  best  ac- 
commodation at  moderate  prices.    Choice  Wines,  excellent  Dinner-Table. 

P.  WEGENSTBIN,  Proprietor. 

ZURXOB.— BOTBL  BBLXkOVUIL 

One  of  the  finest  and  best-conducted  Hotels,  in  an  unsurpassingly  magnificent  position  on 
the  shore  of  the  Lake.    Splendid  Tiew  fh>m  nearly  all  the  winckyws  and  balconies.    Well- 

imished  Reading,  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Rooms.    Carefhl  and 
charges.    Close  to  the  public  promenades,  near  the  principal  8h< 


Ihmished  Reading,  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Rooms.    Carefhl  and  ciyil  attendance,  moderate 

>lic  promenades,  near  the  principal  shops.     

Mb.  GUTSR,  Proprietor. 


ACH.   SaUADRILLI, 

No.  7  STRADA  PACE 

{Firtt  Floor), 

CORAL  WAREHOUSE, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DBALEB8  IN 

CORAI.,  CAMEOS,  AND  LAVA. 

NAPLES.        fixtiPfic^ 


AUSTRIAN    COURT    HOTEL. 

VIENNA,  AUSTRIA 


This  beautiful  first-class  hotel  is  finely  sit- 
uated in  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  city. 
It  combines  the  quiet  retirement  of  a  private 
mansion  with  easy  access  to  al!  the  principal 
sights  in  the  city.  No  pains  will  be  spared  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  make  American 
travelers  comfortable. 

BERLIN  and  DRESDEN. 

ROBERT  THODE   &   CO., 

AMEBICAn  BANKERS. 
DRSSDBN:  ^riladntffkr-BtiasM,  No.  1,  In  ooniwotion  wltb  ttie 

n.  S.  Conaolata. 
BBRIJIV :  Frlediloli  •  StnuM,  ITo.  171. 


Ttftn'  LogaM«  receixirf  and  at 


HOTEL     DE     BELLEVUE, 

BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM. 

Mr.  E.  DREMEI^  Propeieteb. 

This  unrivalled  Establishment  is  beautifully  situated 
on  Place  Soyale,  the  most  lovely  part  of  the  city,  ad- 
joining the  King's  Palace,  one  front  on  the  Place,  an- 
other on  JStie  Poyale,  the  principal  street,  and  another 
on  the  Public  Park,  on  which  are  the  Poyal  Palace, 
Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  Establishment  still  maintains  its  rank  as 
the  best  hotel  in  Brussels,  and  one  of  the  best  on  the 
Continent  Its  Table  d'Hote  is  highly  recommended, 
and  ftine  cellars  not  surpassed.  In  the  Reading-Room 
the  principal  American,  French,  German,  and  English 
journals  may  be  found,  including  "Harper's  Weekly." 
Elegant  carriages  for  visiting  the  suburbs  and  Waterloo 
may  be  employed  at  its  stables  at  the  most  reasonable 
rates. 

Arrangements  for  the  winter  may  be  made  on  the 
most  moderate  terms. 


WIESBADEN. 

"inCTORIA   HOTEL   (formeriy  HOTEL    DUEraGEB).— The    '. 

'    imkt  (hli  opponunltT  of  umring  tbs  KabUitr  ud  Gentry  Ihit  lhc]>  wUl  ipuc  a. 

■ISBIH  b>  nDdar  Ihalr  Hotel  In  areiT  mpect  ■  CDrnfnclirtila  ndlma  for  Iha  bart  ebn  of  Tni^ 
m^  uid  (0  glra  everjr  MtitfarUon  lor  the  deguce  and  comliiTt  of  th«  aputmaiti,  for  [M  cxcvikitt 
€ulilii4  good  ftSModvKe,  uid  ODoadentkidfl  iDi>dente  chu^H.  For  altiiMtloC]  ud  •gnvtbla  n^ 
dance  tUa  HoMl  nil)  be  round  loperlor  la  uy  otlur  u  tbii  wUering  p1u&  Hot  md  Cold  BMIa. 
PmuDaiit  urugtnMDU  «D  In  oudi  Rn  Iha  winta  hshd  at  giml/  radocsd  prio*. 

J.  HELBACH  &  HOLZAPFEL,  PhoprieioW. 

GRAND  HOTliM.  BOYAL,  BONH.— Thk  eiceUuit  Uotal,  ana  of  the  bat  oo  tha  _ 
■mnlwJ hy  Ktm  Ijy"  ■<  "»  BJjIm  mHj  ■>■  Jj^  FimIIt  of  IntfmJ  ;  iiit ill   i 

•.—  1 . ._..!.._.„_>...  J... -J — "'^duitaiitatoiofhUin.il/Ma —  ' 


THE  GOLDEN  STAR  HOTEL,  BONN. 

Thli  Bnt-nta  uid  nnriTiM  Hatcl,  patronluil  by  tbe  Englhli  Royil  Famllf,  Nabilllr 
1>  Uia  neamt  Hotel  to  Iha  Kutlwir  SUitiim,  ud  lo  tha  ludlng  pUoea  of  Iha  Rhliu  9taw 
Propilatir,  Mr.  J.  Sciuiiin.  begi  laiTa  to  rHtmmelid  his  Hotel  ta  ToubM.  Tha  ipi 
fumUKd  ud  carpeted  tbroughont  Id  the  belt  ityta,  and  tha  diargaa  an  modante. 
dnrlne  Uu  staler  mt  modarate  prlceL  The  Loniim  Tima  and  JVik  York  BtnUd  tak 
the  whole  rear.    Six  eietllant  Flani)*  to  be  found  In  the  dUTereDt  SUUng-Booma. 


BALLEB  &  EATHBNAU, 

JEWELEEB  TO  TEE  COUBT  AT  BEBLUT, 

No.  34  UNTEK  DEJi  LINDEN, 

NEAR  TllE  HOTEL  DU  NOKD,  AND  OPPOSITE  THK  HOTEL  DE  BOMB. 

A  large  aiKninaDt  of  D<am(«di.  Pearla.  and  Golortd  Skmea.  mnnnled  ud  OBmiHititad,  of  Iha 

■Mat  eiqnUtaqualill.  Alainaaaaiictiiiept  of  Jalrelfj  and  Gold  and  BllTerwara  ef  Iha  aewaat  loimt, 

HOTEL   EMPEREUR   ROMAIN, 

VIENNA. 

This  fl«t-daM  Hotel  la  altnated  In  the  bealihlwtpBitorthe  dty,  anddeserrtatke'atltB- 
tlan  of  traTelers  for  lie  clean  11  new,  modernle  prlcea,  and  Hell-aired  aparUnenU,  part  of 
them  OTerlooklna  a  large  garden.  This  Hotel  la  recommendad  to  the  patroiUBa.iH  the  no^ 
bllltT  and  eentrjF,  and  traTelera  of  all  nations.  Excellent  cnlslDe  il  Is  esri^  mat  Srat-nt* 
«ivat«  dinners  nt  anr  honr  of  the  day.  Bogllah,  Amarican,  Trench,  and  Geraiu  newaiH- 
pera.    Xngllsh  spoken  by  all  the  vallets.  DOTZLSR,  PioprMor. 


VICTORIA    HOTEL, 

DRESDEN. 

This  first-rate  Establishment, 

BITUATED  MAB  TEE  GBEAT  FUBHC  FBOHENADE, 

Combvnea  (hmfort  imth  Elegmicef 

and  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  a 

SPACIOUS  AI^D  BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN. 

Two  Superior  Tablea  d'JECote  Daily. 
Private  Dmnera  at  any  hour.    Dwrmg  the  Winter, 
Board  and  Lodgi-ag  at  very  moderaU  prices. 

CARIi  WEISS,  Proprietor. 

ATJ    PETIT    BAZAR, 

NEWMARKET  13,  Comer  of  FRAUENSTASSE,  DRESDEN. 
Great  Magazine  of 

DEES8  GOODS  AMD  EEADT-MADE  aOTHINO, 

Manufactory  ofihefamema 
Saxon  Damask  TABLE-LINEN  and  SHZIETINa. 

READY-MADE  UNDERCLOTHES.     EMBROIDERIES. 
JOSEPH    MEYER. 


HOTEL  DE  BELIiETIEir, 


ASvsan.  KAT8BR  &  FR&KKE,  Prcipilatan. 
This  fino  large  Establishment,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kibe,  between  the  two  beautiful  bridges,  laoing  the  Theatre,  llie 
Museum,  and  Catholic  Cathedral,  adjoining  tho  Bmssels  Terrace, 
mid  opposite  the  Royal  Palace  and  Green  Vault,  oontaias  One 
Hundred  Front  Iloonis.  These  Ailments  combine  Elegance 
and  Comfort,  and  most  of  them  fronting  either  the  Theatre  Square, 
or  public  Walks  and  Gardens  of  the  Hotel,  command  fine  vicvs 
of  the  River,  Bridges,  and  distant  Monntaine.  The  Gardens  of 
the  Hotel  affi)rd  its  Guest«  an  agreeable  and  private  Fromenade. 
Table  d'Hote  at  one  and  five  o'clock.  Private  dinners  at  any  hour. 
To  families  or  single  persona  deurous  of  taking  apartments  for  the 
winter,  very  advantageous  arrangements  will  be  offered,  and  ever* 
eSbrt  made  to  render  their  residence  in  the  Hotel  pleasant  and 
comfortable. 


HOTEL   OV  JVRA,  DlJon. 

M.  DAVID,  Proprietor. 

This  flnt^rata  IloCel  is  the  neareat  to  the  Bailway  SlatioQ,  the  Cathednl,  lad 
the  Fnblie-Garden  Saloons.  Apertmenta  and  Booms  for  Families.  lUle- 
d'Hote.  Privato  Curiagei  for  hire  by  the  bonr.  EcgUsh  Newspaper*.  Om- 
nibnsea  to  conve;  Pagseagers  to  and  from  each  Tnin.  English  spoken.  Tte 
greatest  sttendon  is  paid  to  English  Viiilon. 


HOTEL     DE     RUSSIE, 

Frankfort-on-the'Jffain. 

m 

Drexel  Brothers,  Proprietors. 

Messrs.  Drexel  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  American  Fam- 
ilies and  Gentlemen  visiting  Frankfort  to  the  above  Establish- 
ment, feeling  assured  that  Visitors  may  rely  on  every  Comfort 
and  Attention.  This  Magnificent  House,  built  in  the  style  of  an 
Italian  Palace,  contains  many  Beautiful  Apartmenta;  the  Read- 
ing-Room  is  well  supplied  with  American  and  other  Newspapers. 

Messrs.  Dbexel  have  a  large  assortment  of  the  best- Rhenish 
and  Palatinate  Wines,  which  they  offer  for  Sale.  Their  Cellars 
are  lighted  with  Gas,  and  Visitors  are  requested  to  visit  them. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE, 

^  Frankfort'On-the'JIiain. 
J.  G.  Bertholdt,  Proprietor. 


The  Proprietor  of  this  First- Class  Hotd  begs  to  call  the 
attention  of  American  Travellers  to  this  first-class  House,  feeling 
confident  that  they  will  here  find  every  comfort  which  a  Leading 
Hotel  affords.  EngUsh  and  French  spoken  by  the  Servants. 
Table  WHote^  Hot  and  Cold  JBathSy  the  best  of  Wines,  Splendid 
Cuisine,  Reading-Room,  Ac,  &c. 


HAMBURG. 


STREIT'S     HOTEL.. 

This  Sdfbbiob  Fibst-Glass  Hotel  for 

FAMILIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

Is  admirably  situated  on  the  Jong  fernstieg,  commanding  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  Alster  Basin,  and  is  most  centrally  ntnated 
for  visitors;  unrivalled  accommodation,  combining  comfort  and 
elegance,  with  all  the  luxuries  of  home.  This  Hotel  has  for  a 
number  of  years  secured  a  patronage  of  the  highest  respectalnl- 
ity,  and  Mr.  Streit,  the  proprietor,  will  spare  no  endeavors  to  give 
satisfaction.    Table-d'H6te  at  4  o'olocL 


Frankfort-on-tlie-Main. 
PRIEDRICH    BOHLEE, 

ZEIL,  54,  NEXT   DOOR  TO   THE  POST-OFFICE. 
PBOKB  MEDALS,  London,  1862. 

MANUFACTORY  OP  CARVED  8TAGH0RN  AND  IVORY  ORNAKENTS.  CARVBD 
WOOD  WORK,  Fnmiture.  and  Pangr  Ofajects. 
CLOCKS.  LAMPS,  BRONZES,  CHINA,  FANCY  ARTICLES  of  ererr  descriptSoD. 
SPECLALTIES  of  German  Articles.  '  u«»wi|iMwn. 

VIENNA  BRONZES.  Marqaetrr,  Leather,  and  Meerschanm  Goods. 
RUSSIAN  LEATHSh  iJtfdes  In  all  Varieties. 
TRAVELING  ARTICLES,  Toilette  Requisitea,  Ac.,  &0. 
Superior  Copies  of  the  "Ariadne,"  by  Dannecher. 

Goiaine  Ean  de  Cologne  of  Jean  Marie  Farina,  opposite  the  JQlichq)latx. 

Fixed  Pricei. 

TIOTOBIA  BOTEL. 

HOMBOURG,  xxAB  FsjoiKVOBT-bH^^rHS-MAiK. 

First-rate  establishment,  highly  recommended  to  American  families,  close  to  the  EnrsAal 
and  Spring  It  Is  one  of  the  finest  and  best-sitoated  Hotels.  A  splendid  new  Dioiag- 
Hoom  (homing  180  pe^ons),  as  well  as  two  suits  of  airv  and  anlet  rooms  (all  with  balco^ 
nies)/with  a  splendid  view  facing  the  Janus  Mountains,  having  been  recentlv  bnilt  Kne>- 
lent  Wines,  best  French  and  Enslish  cooking,  great  deanlinesoi  moderate  charges.  Ther* 
is  a  nice  Public  Parlor  and  Reading-Room. 

aBAND   HOTEL   COLLET, 

3^o.  eo  Rue  Ixni>eriale  and  OO  Rue  do  U'liaperatrioe,  near  Plaoe 

ILiOui»-le-Ghraixd  . 

This  Hotel  is  of  recent  construction,  and  is  recommended  for  its  fine  situation,  which  Is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  city.  It  contains  fine  family  apartments,  Heading-Rooiii,  TtSB^ 
d*H6te,  and  k  la  carte.    Interpreters  in  attendance. 

LYONS,  FBANOB. 


BOTBL  ST.  ANTOINB, 


sohhhtt-spaenhoven, 

ANTWERP. 

FBED  SOBQ,  Huugar* 

M.  GUGGENHEIM, 
Cabinet    of  A'ntlqiiltles. 

VENICE.— Oalle  dei  Fnseri,  Hos.  4278  ft  79. 

This  honee  is  extensively  known  for  its  immense  collection  of 
miscellaneoDS  works  noted  for  their  antiqnity  and  tasta 

Jewels,  Pictares,  K&rbles,  Bronzes,  Fnmitare,  and  Venetian 
Glass. 

HOTEL    DE    SAXE, 
DHESDEN, 

Kept  by  Mrs.  Dobn  &  Sons.  House  of  the  first  rank,  sitaated 
on  the  finest  square,  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  near  all  the  curi- 
osities. 160  front  rooms  and  200  beds.  Splendid  dining-room 
on  the  first  floor;  reading  and  smoking  rooms.  Carriages  in  the 
Hotel    For  Winter,  moderate  charges. 


HO^BL.  Amstentan,  Holland. 


H.  t.  mata  &  son,  oopMikMn. 

__     _      __       __    nt  »re  gold:  Rgprodnctlinn  of  the  WORKH  OF  TH0RWALD8KW. 

In  btKDit  china,  rrom  Ihe  Ficlor;  of  Hrwr*.  Bine  A  Gioiipiht,  Id  ndDced  ■!»;  THE 
SAUK,  PBOTOORAPHEQ :  VIEWS  OP  TtIS  CITT  OF  COPFNBAOEN  AND  ITS 
ENVIRONS.  We  btR  lo  iDftmn  fonlnieni  vtfitlne  Ihli  dtj  tlut  onn  ]b  the  cm]*  sUbOsb- 
nient  Id  vhlch  tbepnxliictlDDii  from  Meure.  Blha  a  OuxsASL'BFectonuv  said  under  the 
gnanntM  of  Ibe  Fnctur;,  tIl,  that  DO  tMd  spednHiit  win  ba  JellTered  to  Um  jntbUc  tnmt 
OUT  houae,  all  aecond-claaa  goods  being  »ld  bj  pnbllc  aaln.  H.  J,  BDn}-  ft  BOH,  Cinna 
or  Pn-a-Ttaox  and  EaonraiNDBuMuii. 


CHARLES   HIESS, 
IIO.S  e 


HuufUtunr  and  WhsleHle  ud  RouU  Daler  la  all  kinda  of  CIGAR  PIPES,  1TBBS,  UOLTB. 
PIECES.    Amber  Tiongtit  iBlo  tnj  fattani  at  the  •hortait  DOtiee. 

MAHDTACIOUT  QT  CA2VID  OAK  VUJUIJXUJtl. 

LOUIS   &   SIEGFEEED   LOVINSON, 

Ho,  S  1TKIEB  HEK  UBIMCV,  BEBUF. 


HOTEL  D'AirOLBTERBE  (Xn^liacber  Hof).  P&AaUS. 

PBOFHiETon,  Mr.  F.  nUTTIG. 

Thia  Bnt-nle  EatabUgtaniait  li  much  tntamteS  V  Ea^lih  traTelan  fOr  Ita  moderaM  chu|«k 

conilbrt.  and  clwnlino*.     II  la  altDatad  D«r  the  RaDnTBtatttn  and  Pcrt-OOa.    TabtodniMe4 

o-clodc.    noner  k  la  carta,  or  at  Died  prloe  at  any  bmir.     EngUib  nawap^ara.     EBglU  aad 

S  FLAOB  DBS  BBBCKras. 

ENGLISH  CHEMIST,  GENEVA. 

I3E0.  BAXEB. 
Preacrlptlona  nnftillT  prepared  1  AmpHammndEBKlliih  Pattnt  MedldMa;  Hem«a|itthle  Pi 
a^  Bufwr  Csgaae,  eu. ; 


8CHAFFUAUSEN-NEDHAU8EN-KHINEFALL. 


SOBWBIZBRHOF  BOTBL. 

Tfafl  SoDwiiiEuinF  (1(T1,  mallr  •Dliuscdl  I>  kaawn  to  AmsricBD  tnTelim  »  oat  of  tbe 
beet  hotel«  In  SwIuerUnd.  lu  potltlon,  opposite  tbe  celebrtted  "Pall*  of  (hs  Khine,"  Is 
maKniflooDI.  F\o»  PtrlL  wd  Gicden.  Unrlnlcd  panoiunlc  view  of  Ibe  Alpi.  Healtby 
climate,  Cbnrch  Serrlce.  PiliTroal  FluhioK.  Pncea  modente.  Arrangtments  (br  Fun- 
lllfle.    Hotel  Otnnlboece  at  SchalTbuiMii  and  Nentuuaa. 

ROlfEJV 
SMITH'S  ALBION  HOTEL. 

Situated  on  the  Quay,  and  commanding  a 
splendid  view  of  the  river. 

A  most  comfortable  family  Hotel,  kept  bj  an 
English  lady.  Table-d'Hote  at  half  past  five 
o'clock. 

American,  English,  and  French  Newspapers. 


BADEN-BADEN. 


The  season  commences  the  1st  of  May,  and  con- 
tinues until  the  31st  of  October. 

The  mineral  waters  are  excellent,  and  the  best 
physicians  hold  them    in  hi  ifty 

thousand  visitors,  whose  stay  ore 

or  less  extended,  here  enjoy  ele- 

gant and  the  most  recherche 

Concerts^  balls,  theatres,  n  is 

wanting  in   this  terrestrial  no 

equal  in  the  world. 

Travelers  arnve  with  the  greatest  &cili^  by  the 
numerous  railroads  that  concentrate  at  this  poiot 
The  hotels  are  excellent,  and  the  prices  reasonable. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

AMERICAN    BANKKRS. 

WOLFF     BROTHERS, 

23  Liohtenthal  Street,  23. 

EXCHANGE 

OF  UON^T,  CIRCULAR  NOTES,   AND    CHBCK& 

0*  American,  Engluh,  aod  Freach  Newapiqiers. 

EMS. 
HOTEL  D'ANOLETERBE. 

HENRY  BECKER,  PaoPBisntt. 

Wine  Trtide. 

'  EMS.  ' 

THE  FOUR  TOWERS  HOTEL. 

Bathing  EsUOHshment, 


LAUSANNK 
HOTEL    RICHE    MONT. 

KEPT  BY  F.  RITTER. 


HOTEI.  DE  PARIS,  STRASBOURO,  FRANCE. 


lUht,  PrgprlMOTOI'  Ihlinniinled  FiiUbUshintDI,  reipeclfully  offenbiigTuural  r 
ithoEn^hNob'-'  ."-...  ....  


B  tinred  OD  bid  put  to 


their  Hijciuni  u  Ibe  ibore  Hotel  iKth  mmfoiti^e  ud  utiil 

irr.  SOc     TiMe  d'Uuta  ■!  1  o'clock,  3(r.,  imd  u  G  o'clock.  4Ir.     uruMuu  UKl  iniuRn  u  Id  ear 

Uatlprlni.    Boomifnn  Ur.  OOc  to  tfr.,  UghU  Included,    /yiuitni {Tom Sir.  In SQ.  per diy. 


HOTEL  DE  HOLI.ANDE, 

BADEN, 


Tbli  Ikvoritfi  and  Oret-clus  HoUI,  >ltiu(»d  <atai  tbc  Knruul,  Piomni&de,  and  Tbwtn, 


LUminB  Tiain  Id  BidcD.  The  Increue  or  biubieas  Tendarine 
:oUI,  yfbittt  now  eoiuMa  of  mare  Ibu  ■  bnndRd  sleepiiig 
iiiu,aiidBKirdeDfbTUie>iH4ifTlslton.    Il  Ij  conducted  nn- 


..  ..w— _,  _  .jUrn  the  Hotel,  ir .. 

■pertineDta,elegut«alDg-r(XHiu,aiidBKirdeDU. -„.«    .. ..  .^^u^.„,  „u- 

der  the  immediaU  aaperialendenee  ot  tbe  Propiiator,  -who  eodcsTon,  b;  the  moat  atrlct  at- 
tentloD  and  eicsedlaglr  modente  pricea,  to  aierlt  Iba  eoDIlDaed  patronase  of  American 
Tirium.  "Tina*,''  *c.,and  olbar  jonrnala.  The  wines  of  thla  Holel  are  repnled  of  the 
best  qnaltlj  In  Baden.    Fixed  modorato  eharcea  for  everi  thing. 

BreaktMl,  «  kra.    Ta^>]l^-l■Hote  at  imj,  1  fl.  M  kr.  r  at  ;Im,T  11.  *8  kr.    Mr  ti~.«i.f  ™. 
maloin};  pole  Proprietor,  will  epare  no  pains  to  Ai** ^-^ »».-  -«-.*a-..~.  -*  t 
Upeo  dniinu  the  wiDler.    Eni^llah  fa  fpokea. 


HOTEL  GIBBON,  LAUSANNE. 


Rl'lTitU-RO  SSBL,  Proprietor. 

BRACK'S  DOBLEN  HOTSIiy 

AMSTEBDAJSC. 


^aaltd  in  the  centre  of  Iht  Toipn,  anil  most  PonTenient  for  Visitors  on  pleuma 
OT  bniincM.  It  commands  a  tpleidid  vion  of  the  Qfag;  tc. ;  and,  being  cn- 
ddcied  on  a  liberal  acale,  it  i«  patronized  by  the  h'j/iat  claim  of  »odety  n  HtU 
land.  It  i>  also  much  frequented  \rf  TTaTeleni  for  the  comrort  and  Grst-tste  ac- 
commodation  it  affords,  aa  well  as  for  tbo  inruiable  civijiij  showD  to  tisi'iok 
CoU  and  warm  BaiAt  may  he  had  at  any  tumr.  Otrriageifor  kae.  Table  d'HoH 
at  half  pait  4,  or  Saner  &  la  carte. 

HOTEL    DU    GEANT, 

Coblenz. 

EISENMAN  BROTHERS,  Proprietere. 

This  fIrBt-clasB  Hotel  is  beautifully  eittiated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  nearest  to  the  landing  of  the  Steam  Packets.  It  not 
only  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Rirer,  but  is  immediately 
opposite  the  CasUe  of  Efiretibreitstein. 

This  highly- recommended  Establishment  combines  Superior 
Accommodation  with  Moderate  Prices. 


HOTEL  BSEnmmAOa,  DDSSBLDOBF.— Ms.  CAPELLAH,  Piommm^Thlii  Ikror- 
lle  and  vell-knowD  Hotel  1j  In  thebal  ind  mMt  (gretible  put  of  the  Alee— the  principal 
promenide  of  the  town,  cloce  to  (ho  beiatlfhl  Park,  and  a  sbort  dlitance  UToni  the  landing- 
place  or  tbe  steiiniBre.  It  la  most  cenCrall;  gltnnted,  aboat  mldwar  between  the  Rathra; 
Stattoni  toi  Alz-Ia-Cbapello,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  and  Berlin,  It  la  al«o  wllhln  ■  ftw 
doon  of  Mr.  Sdralle'a  KxhlbUkm,  <s  Oalleiy  or  Hodem  PatnttaiKa. 

HOTEI.  DIJITROFE,  Florence,  Italy. 

p.  Del  Ballo,  Fropriotor. 

Thii HaW t> ritoaled  In  ihn  flint  pn-t  nf  Ihn  lonn.  nn  the  Flaee  Santa Trlnlla.  and  iiffardi  ci- 
Tahlo  d'HMe.     The  prlcsn  an  modem'tr.  nod  amiiigi;niBDt>  made  with  Fa^ea  dnrtog  the 

B<  Staierfeld,  Embroidery  rianufacturer, 
43  Lmfsicar  StrMt.  Beriin, 

Hu  the  greatest  stock  of  finished  and  unfimahed  Embroideries.     The  nen 
rticlea  in  this  brancli 


HOTEL    DE    L'EUROFE, 

Prince  of  WaUk  BetsL 

Patnmlied  bj  HSs  Rojal  Blgbneas. 

Hot  and  Cold  Batlu;  Interprelen ;  Omnlbnaee  to  all  the  Sleamboata  and  Stalloni. 
M.BX*WDHIA,  BOTPT. 

HOTEL    DU    NIL, 

Edward  Fiiednuui. 
Sltoated  In  the  Freueb  Qoarter.   FIret-Clan  Hotel.    BeaatlTiil  Garden,  Unalc  Saloon, 
Keadins-RooiD,  tx. 

CAIRO,  BaTPT- 


HOTEL  DE  ROME, 


UNDER  THE  TILLEULS  No.  39, 

BBKUN. 

ADOLPHE  MUlULino,  Proprlator. 

The  First  and  Largeit  Hotel  of  the  Oajatiil, 

.  HIGHLY  KEOOMMENDED. 

WeU  Kept,  Clean,  and  Comlbrtable. 

EXCELLENT  TAJBLE  D'HOTE 

_  ASD 

EESTAUKANT. 

Sat  lis.    Carriages. 

Germatif  French^  and  English  2leu)8papera 

AT  THE  HOTEL. 
ALL    LANGUAGES    8P0KEN. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  PARIS 


MADRID,  SPAIN 


FALLOIiA  FRERES,  Proprietors. 


FONDA    DE    PARIS. 


SEVILLE,  SPAIN. 


FALLOLA   FBERES,  Proprietora. 


«j» 


FONDA     SUIZA. 


CORDOVA,  SPAIN. 


FAIaLOLA  FRERES,  Proprietors. 


FONDA    DE    PARIS. 


CADIZ,  SPAIN. 


FALLOIaA   FRERES,  Proprietors. 


oa 
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O 
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BBH700HT  BOUSB,  New  York. 

Tbli  well-kDOon  Hotel  !■  lorated  on  Finii  Avenne,  cornir  or  Eighth  Street,  uearWMh- 
Ingtan  Park,  ens  ot  the  most  dellEhlAil  locatlnu,  combinlag  the  quiet  rellnaient  of  ■  ralrMe 
muuion  with  eUTMCMi  to  ill  puts  otthadtr.  The  Brivoorl lias  liwiya  been  ft  &to[1Is 
with  EnropcRiu  iriiltlsg  the  tlolted  States,  the  pUn  npoo  which  It  is  kept  being  inch  u  la 
■pediUf  commend  It  to  thoae  accnatoiped  to  Knropein  taihitA. 

OIi&RK  ft  irAITE,  Froprlctora. 


Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates. 

Hkvdn'g  DicEkmac;  of  Dat«»,  relating  to  all  Ages  and  Nationi.  For  UniTsrul 
Ref^nce.  Edited  hj  Bbujimih  ViKcKitr,  Asuilant  Seenlaij  and  Keqier 
<^  the  Librai?  of  the  Kojal  Institution  of  Great  Britain ;- '  and  Betrised,  with  the 
Addition  of  Important  Matter  adapted  to  the  Wants  of  American  Readers. 
8to,  Cloth,  fS  00 ;  Sheep,  t6  00. 

There  la  nothlag  omitted  that  caa  faltlj  tie  looked  tot  In  mch  a  nock ;  and  the  reader 
would  letj  mnth  mlitake  Iti  character  were  he  to  inihr,  as  ho  inlgbl  tram  Its  title,  that  it  l> 
noihinc  bnt  a  dictionary  of  dates;  for,  while  it  la  snch  n  diclionarj,  it  is  eomelhlDB  more, 
and  a  close  stadentDril  might  pass  blmseir  oiT  ror  a  well-read  man,  were  hia  memor;  good, 
and  were  he  willing  to  practice  deceit.  It  la  well  nigh  an  eihanative  work  In  respect  to  ila 
Immediate  parpoM.— Botlon  TVaHtiT. 

One  of  the  booki  Ihat  mml  tM  had.  THot  merely  a  conTtnient  book,  bnt  one  to  hire  at 
TODT  elbow  constantlT.  A  mt  tlme-aaTcr,  crowding  Into  a  elngle  volnmethe  tenaofthoa- 
■anda  of  dates  which  one  Is  liable  to  require,  aod  wbich.wltboDt  sncb  a  bonk  u  thii.  one 
mut  bjmt  thnngta  hnndreda  oT^books,  a^l  great  cost  of  lime  ^and  patience, 


not  finding  thenL  Almost  ererr  cTCnt  of  nnj  prominence  Isbere  »ted:  indeed,  it  is  mtich 
ai  U  Bu£i  and  ble  anccessoraliad  kept  the  world's  diary,  and,  br  a  happy  chance.  In  oar 
time  had  asleeted  Ibe  Impmtant  acenrreacee  and  amneed  them  In  ■Iphabetical  order  (or 
otit  apadal  beneHt.— Ogn«g»n<len«  <if  tht  CMcintuUi  CknmleU. 

FUBLIBHBD  BT  UABFEB  &  BROTHERS,  New  Yobk. 

^r*  Stat  ty  MBfl.  pMtupa  pmiafd;  t»  onifpari  of  (As  UviUtdSaUt,  on  rsM^  vf  Uaprlei- 


EVERETT  HOUSE,  Union  Square,  Naw  Torit 

W.  M.  Borrows,  Proprietor. 


CONTINENTAL    HOTEL, 

LONO  BILANOB,  N.J. 

W.B.  BORROWS  (rf  Ererett  Htose,  N.T.),  Pnprielir, 


2  ■< 


i  W5 

is? 

;  E-  S 


F.  DERBY  &  COMPANY, 


MERCHANT    TAILORS 


A2n> 


ZMPORTBRS, 

No.  8  CLINTON  PLACE  (west  side  of  Broadway), 

NETT  youk:. 

Have  the  good  fortune  to  announce  that  they  have 
received  and  have  now  in  Store  a  complete  assort- 
ment of 

NEW  GOODS, 

BEmO  MADB  TO  ORDEB 

FOR  THE  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  SALES, 

THROnOB 

MKSSRa  BAELOW,  PAYNE,  &  CO., 

Manufacturers^  Agents,  Lomdmx^ 

Adapted  to  the  wants  of  Gentlemen  of  taste  who 
appreciate  style  and  quality  in  Clothing. 

3  Clinton  Place,  8th  St.,  New  York. 

(Post-Office  Box  Wo.  1303.) 


OONTiNilNT.AIi  BOTBL, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Flrst-ClaH  Hoium,  poeateting  ereir  niadflrii  improTement  for  promotiiig 
the  comfort  of  viBitora,  and  eondaoted  npoii'a  Male  of  libereli^  imnirpassed  by 
any  in  America.  Gneata  are  entertftined  on  either  the  European  or  American  plan 
at  their  option. 

To  AJSBRICAIIS  VIBITINa   EmiOFI:. 


. .  Rugt,  Wiurproof  and  Due  Pi^ 
Ik  LunnffB  L^boU,  aod  TnTeUia^  Bap. 


Harper's  Erio  Railroad  Guide. 

NEW  YORK  AND  ERIE   RAILROAD  GUIDE-BOOK:  Containing  a  Da. 

Bcription  of  the  Soeueiy,  Biveis,  Towns,  Tillagea,  and  moat  Important  Worki  on 

the  Road.     EmbaUkhad  Witt  a  M^  and  186  Engmviogs  on  Wood,  by  LoBsno 

and  BABBITT,  fhim  Original  Sketches  made  expreailj  for  the  Work.     New  and 

Ranied  Editkoi.     12iao,  Paper,  60  cents.     Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

An  IndlBpamabls  ippaDdago  to  the  preparations  oTths  pleamrt-bsnter  who  Is  sbotit  to 

Ttaw  the  m*giilflcaat  Kensrj  of  tbia  gntl  pnblli;  BTenne.    It  contains  nearly  one  hundred 

■ad  aftj  angrsTlags  tram  orlghial  aketchea  made  cipraslT  fin  the  woA.    The  letter-presa 

deaetlptlons  an  written  In  a  llrety  and  pleaMn^  atfle,  and  fnmisli  a  gmat  anuHuit  otcso- 

iraphlcal  and  local  Intonnation  vllh  rvgard  to  the  Inteiiai  of  the  Koplrs  State. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  HALL, 

MONTREAL. 

RUSSEL  HOTEL, 

PALACE  STREET,  UPPEE  TOWN, 
QUEBEC,  CANADA. 

ST.  LOUIS  HOTEL, 

ST.  LOUIS  STREET,  UPPEE  TOWN, 
aUEBEC,  CANADA. 


STEAM  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  UVERPOOL. 

Calling  at  Queenstown  (Cork  Harbor)^  Ireland. 

Liverpool^  New  Tork^  and  PMlade^a  Steamsliip  Co/s  Full-Pow- 

ered,  Clyde-Built^  Iron  Steamahipsy  onder  Contract 

for  Carrying  the  Britiah  Kails. 

CITT  OF  MONTBBAIi (BuUdingJ 

CITY  OF  BRUSSBIiS Captain  J.  KENNEDY. 

CITY  OF  BROOKIiYN Captain  &  BROOKS. 

CITY  OF  PARIS Captain  J.  MIREHOUSE. 

CITY  OF  ANTITKRP.... Captain  B.  LEITCH. 

CITY  OF  liOFHDON CapUin  H.  TIBBITa 

CITY  OF  BAIiTIMORB. Captain  DELAMOTTB. 

CITY  OF  l¥ASHINGTON Captain  T.  C.  JONE& 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK Captain  PHILLIPS. 

CITY  OF  MANCHESTER Captain  JONES. 

CITY  OF  BlJBIilN Captain  J.  ETNON. 

CITY  OF  CORK CwpUUn  R.  ALLEN. 

CITY  OF   liimERICK Captain  W.  R.  PHILLIPS. 

ETNA Captain  O.  LOCKHEAD. 

CITY  OF  HAIilFAX Captain  W.  JAMIESON. 

CITY  OF  BVRHAHI Captain  J.  MATHIESON. 

ARE  APPOINTED  TO  SAIL 

From  New  York  for  Liverpool,  Tonehing  at  Cork  Harbor, 

EVEBT  SATUBDAT  AND  ALTEBNATE  TUESDAT^ 

From  the  Company's  Whari;  PIER  4S»  NORTH  RIVER,  foot  of  CHARLTON  STREET. 

RATES  OF  PASSAGE  BY  THE  HAIL  STEAMERS  SAILINB  ETERT  SATURDAY. 

FIRST  CABIN,  payable  In  Gold* 

First  Cabin  to  Queenstown  or  lifeipool $80  Ik  $100 

••           to  London > 85fc  106 

«*           to  Havre,  Hamborg.  AntwenvRotterdaro,  Bremen. .....  90  Ac  UO 

**           to  Paris  (via  Hew  Eutven  ana  jHeppe),  Ilrst-Ciass  Hail . .  95  Ik  115 

*'                 **      Ma  Folketiom  and  Bmaogne)t         **            **    ..lOlIk  121 
**                 "      (via  Dover  and  Goldii),                    «*            *•    ..102ft 


STEKRAGE,  payable  In  Cnrreney. 

Steerage  to  Liverpool  or  Qoeenstown $36 

"      to  London,  through  by  Rail *  40 

"      to  Paris.... .W'.WWW '.',','.. '.','.',  38 

PASSAGE  BY  MAIL  STEAMER  (t?iaJ2a^aa;)ETERY  ALTERNATE  TUESDAY. 

First  Cabin  to  Queenstown  or  Liverpool $80 

"  toHalifiix !??. ......*..;...;.*.....'..'.*.    20 


Steerage  to  Liverpool  or  Qneenstown !..*..'!  30 

toHalifiuE 15 


It 


or  CHILDRBN  between  one  and  twelve,  half  flue ;  Infittits  onder  one  year,  free. 

?*S™  ^'y?5*^^"'  ^  <|I7B]BNSTODrN.-Leavlnir  Liverpool  every  Thursday 

«  A*JJS!?%.%!^y»,*?iSn«^«*®^^Cork  Harbor)  every  Friday  and  alternate  Monday. 

RATBSOF  PAMAGB  TOHALIPAr,  BOSTON,  oi  NBW  YOiK.-.First  Cabio,  Inside 

Rroms,  $75:  Outside  Rooms,  $100,  Gold.    Steerage,  $84,  Currency.    Children  between  one 

and  twelve,  half  fore.    Infiuits  under  twelve  montM  in  Steerage,  16  Onrrency.    Tickets  can 

be  Doogbt  here,  at  these  rates,  by  persons  wishing  to  bring  out  their  Mends. 

JOHN  O.  DALE,  Agent,  15  Broadway,  New  ITork. 

WnXIAM  INHANjAgent,  Nos.  9i  and  68  Tower  Buildings,  South,  «3  Water  StreeN  Liver- 
pool xJio.  5  St  Enoch  Square,  Glasgow.— P*<torf««pAia;  JOHN  Q.  DALE,  402  Chestnut 
??S?*^-;?*!'*^*  JS^VES  A  ALLI^ei  King  Wmiam  Street—AN^:  JULES  DECOUE, 
48  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  Place  de  la  Bourse.— Hoert:  DAVIDSON  A  CO.— 
^>ff>erp  :  WM.  INMAN.  CO  Onar  du  Rhin.— Bs^ose.-  JOHN  MoKEB,  l€e  Victoria  Street 
— QtienMftmm :  CAW.  D.  SBTMOUR  A  Ca--^d  Minor  Agendas  in  all  Parts. 


NATIONAL  LINK 

Steam  from  Iiiverpool  to  7!Sew  7ork. 

THE  NATIONAL  STEAHSEIP  COKFANT,  LIMITED, 


From  LITEHFOOL  eTOry  WEDNE8DAT, 

CALLING  AT  QUEENSTOWN   THE  DAT  FOLMJWING: 


..Once 4O0g 

,.Qrqeu -  ^. .--,,- .SAn 

..W.  S.Ttaompi 


I    nn.rnu Qrlin 

-    BMTLTAB,* aiG.»««l 

I   DuiHAKM Aadim. 

From  NSW  TOBE  to  LIV£BFOOL  every  SATUBDAT. 


Cpt 


THX  SALOON  ACCOMUODATIOS  on  boud  thaw  Stumen  Is  Terr  ■nperfor.  tlw  SUU- 
RoODu  bclugimiuiullr  luge,  lud  Bltnited  in  the  Poop  on  Deck— tbs  P«p  being  IM  feet  hag. 

RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FROM  UVBRPOOL  OR  QDEESSTOWH : 
Saloon FMasce,  13,  IS,  ft  17  Gnlaeu)  Retam  Ttcketa,  S6  ObImmw. 

Children  nndfli  TwelTS  Tean  of  age,  Half  Put.    InCuits,  Fice. 

Ptuengtn  Booked  to  ill  parte  of  tbe  Unlrtd  SlaUt  and  Canada  at  nraagk  Sattt. 

PaMeDgere  Booked  through  from  lAaerpool  to  A  tphiaaU  and  Son  Awieteo,  br  PwSe 
Hall  Steameie  sailing  from  K^  Ytrrti  mKhandilU  afrtry  Ximth,  at  RBDnCBD  FARMO^ 
AIM  bf  Rail  from  .\'ii>  Yorli  la  San  Franeitai. 

tt  ud^i':  li  blUTdnm,  u  WAHBERSCE  A  SoK  ,°\n  hJ^Ei^U  LOUBSthuRLACTH  •  CO.;  ta  AnWVf. 
UA.STKAUSg;  l>  Oslinbmli, U  B.  B.  PETEBSON  ;  Id  CbrUliui.  U  Ol-AF  BVEN^ItMi  ^3»X^»'- 
1TarH«!hiTdiBu<H,'»dHa%ES«  WITCHeIl^M  OTmrJrtm^  SIM ;  I.  BilSimaHEinft  O0WJX,<tMM^ 

THE  mmilL  9r£AM8BIP  COMFAHT,  IDDTED,  SI  Water  SMet] 

P.  ir.  J.  HVBST,  mx  the  GomvanyU  oaeea,  6B  BROADITAT. 


THE  ANCHOR  LINE 

OP 

TRANSATLANTIC   STEAMSHIPS 

SAIL  RBGULABIilT 

Every  Wednosday  and  Saturday, 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York, 

TO  AND  FROM  NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW, 

OkdUag  at  XOVILLB  (Londoaderrj)  to  Land  and  Smbark  rasseafen. 

-  These  firat-dass  Skeamera  were  bnllt  under  special  inspectioii,  expressly  ft>r  TH£  AT- 
LANTIC PASSENGER  TRADE,  are  thorongUy  yentUated,  are  divided  into  WATER  AND 
AIR  TIGHT  COMPARTMENTS,  carry  Passengers  on  ONE  'TWEEN  D^CE  ONLY,  are 
fitted  np  IN  EVERT  RESPECT  with  all  the  Modem  ImproTements  caknlated  to  insnre  tl|e 
Safety,  Comfort,  and  CionTcnieace  of  Passengers,  and  ore  Dnnrpassad  for  kind  attention  to 
and  good  treatment  of  Passengers. 


TBB  ANCHOR  Lima 

OF 

Peninsular  Aitb  Mediterranean  Steam  Packets, 

SAILING  REGULARLY  BETWEEN 

Glasgow,  th«  Mediterranean  Ports,  and  New  York. 

Excwrion  Tickets  Granted  at  Beduced  Batee. 

The  round  voyage  by  these  steamers  presents  a  ronte  of  nneqnaled  interest :  Londonderry, 
Giant's  Caoseway,  Glasgow,  River  Clyde,  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Florence, 
Rome,  Naples,  Catania,  Venice,  Alezaodria^  and  Trieste  being  all  embraced  within  the  circle 
of  their  sailings,  and  travelers  visiting  the  Holy  Land  will  find  this  ronte  via  Egypt  to  be 
the  cheapest  and  most  expeditions. 

These  steamers  are  replete  wltb  every  comftnt  and  convenience,  and  nothing  has  been 
spared  in  the  arrangements  of  the  passenger  accommodations  to  give  satlsfkctlon  to  all 
classes  of  passengers ;  and,  as  the  fares  are  moderate,  the  attention  of  tonrists  and  travelers 
is  specially  directed  to  the  steamers  of  this  line. 

For  any  fhrther  information,  apply  to  Messrs.  HANDTSIDE  ft  HENDERSON,  Glasgow 
and  Londonderry ;  to  HENDERSON  ft  BROTHERS,  Liverpool,  Chicago,  Leith,  Dnndee, 
Chrlstiania,  Gothenburg ;  or  to 

HEHDER80N  BROTHERSi  7  Bowling  Greeiii  Hew  York. 

Njtw  YoBBj  F^brQV7i  18T1. 


North  Gemuui  Uoyd  Steamshiii  Line 

BSTWKXIC 

BBEHEN,  SOUTHAHPTON,  HAVBE^  ud  HEW  TORE. 

The  tBLVorVte  and  Bplendid  Iron  Hail  Steamahipfl, 

AMBRICA,  BREltEN,  DECTSCHLAin),     DONAXT,  HA17SA, 

HEBMANN,        MAIN,  K£W  TORE,  BHEIN,  UNION. 

WBSolL 

Leaving  Bremen  every  Saturday, 

"     '  Gkmthampton  every  Tuesday* 
"        New  Tork  every  Satozday. 

Also,  during  the  Summer  Months, 

Leaving  Bremen  every  VTedneeday, 

"        Havre  every  alternate  Saturday, 

"        New  Tork  (via  Southamptim)  every  Tharaday. 

CARRYING  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISH  MAIL& 

RATES  OF  PiSaiOB  FBOM  BSSllIS]l,ao.  RA1SS  OF  PISSAOB  FBOM  HSW  YWL 

FIRST  CABIN $  ISO,  Gold.    FIRST  CABIN $130,  Gold. 

SECOND  CABIN.. 7%,     "       SECOND  CABIN 7%^     " 

STEERAGE 40,     **       STEERAGE %S,     ** 


Steamship  Line  between  Bremeiiy 
Sonthamptoiiy  and  Baltimore, 

by  the  new  Iron  Mafl  Steamships, 

BERLIN,  BALTIMORE,  LEIPZIG,  OmO. 

Leaving  Bremen  and  Baltimore  (via  Southampton)  every  other  V7ed- 

nesday. 

RATES  OF  PA89AW  FBOM  BUTOOBB. 

FIRST  CABIN ilO0,Oold. 

STEERAGE SS,     " 


RATES  OF  PASSAbE  FROM  BREMEN. 

FIRST  CABIN <.$100,  Gold. 

STEERAGE 40,     " 


Steamship  Xiine  between  Bremen, 
Havre,  and  New  Orleans 

CVia  HAVAITA), 

by  the  elegant  £ron  Mall  Steamdifps 

FRANKFURT,  HANOVER,  KOLN,  BIlEMENr,  NEW  TORK,  HERMANN. 

Sailing  every  Fortnight  during  the  Season. 

RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FRm  B.  ORIEABS. 


RATES  OF  PASSAOB  nU)M  BBBMBB. 

FIRST  CABIN ilS5,Go1d. 

STEERAGE 40,     " 


FIRST  CABIN il50,  Gold. 

STEERAGE '     45,     " 


AGENTS  OF  THE  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD,  Bremen.-Kcller ,  Wallis,  A  Poetlcthwaite, 
Soathampton  and  London;  Phillipps,  Graves,  Phillipps,  A  Co.,  London;  L*Herbette, 
Kane,  A  Co., Havre  and  Paris;  Wm.  Kennedy,  and  De  Leeuw,  Philippsen,  ft  Rose, KstX- 
w«ip ;  Wambersie  ft  Son,  Rotterdam  x  A.  Sehunacher  ft  Ca,  Baltimore :  Ed.  F.  Stock- 
meyer,  New  Orleans  s  H.  tJpmann  ft  Co.,  Havana ;  and 

OELRICH8  it  CO.,  B[BW  TOBK« 


LIVERPOOL  &  m'W  YORK  STEAMERS. 
Caxiying  the  United  States  Hails. 


MANHATTAN,  NEBRASKA, 

MnfNESOTA,  COLORADO, 

WISCONSIN,  NEVADA, 

IDAHO,  WYOMING. 


The  aboTo  Steamers  are  new,  of  the  lai^eat  class,  and  built  ex- 
preasly  for  the  trade.  Have  five  water-t^ht  bulkheads,  and  car- 
ry experienced  officers,  sargeons,  and  stewardesscR.  The  saloon 
accommodations  and  attendance  are  nnsurpaesed  by  any  Atlantic 
Steamers. 

SilLINS  fin  lIVESnOL  MD  NBW  TORI  OR  WBONSSSITS. 
(CaUin;  at  Qneenstowa  to  Uad  and  receiTfl  HuIb  aod  Fa88eiign&) 


PASSAGE. 

New  York  to  Liverpool,  tSO,  Gold. 

Liverpool  to  New  Yorl^  £1S  or  £18,  Stg.  (iCConKng  to  StBterooms), 


AGENTS. 
GUION  &  CO.,         "WILLIAMS  &  GUION, 

Liverpool.  New  York. 


1871.      STEAMERS  TO  FRANCE  DIRECT.      1871. 

TBAHfllT  BT  KATTiTtOAD  AHB  CBOBSQtG  THE  ENGLISH  CHAHBEL  AVOIDED. 

PROPOSED  SAILING  DAYS  OF  THE 

6ENEKAL   TRANSATLANTIC  COIPANT'S  FUST -GLASS  8TEAI8IIP8, 

Under  Government  Ckmtract  to  cany  the  Mails  between 

NEW    YORK    AND    HAVRE, 

CALLING  AT  BREST  EACH  WAY. 

PEREIREy      VILLE  DE  PARIS,     ST.  LAURENT,     LAFAYETT3 
VILLE  DU  HAVRE,        EUROPE,         WASHINGTON. 


Names  of  Steamers*      From  HATRB. 


Pereire 

LafiiyeUe 

St.  Laarent 

VHIedeFaria.. 

Pereire 

Lafayette... 
St.  Lanrent..    . 
VilledeParia.. 

Pereire 

Lafayette 

St  Laarent.... 
Villede  Paris.. 

Pereire 

Lafayette 

St  Laarent.... 
Ville  de  Paris.. 

Tereire , 

Lafayette 

St  Laarent.... 


Thnrsday, 


II 
II 

M 
11 


II 


Friday, 

II 


u 
II 
II 
II 
It 
II 
II 
II 


Thursday, 

II 


March  80 
April  27 
Mny  11 
25 
8 
22 
6 
21 
4 
18 
1 

15 
29 
13 
27 

Nov.     10 
II        24 

Dec      7 

«*       21 


Jane 
II 

Jaly 

M 

Ang. 
II 

Sept. 

II 

Oct 

II 


From  BREST. 


Sstorday,  April   1 


11 
<i 
•I 

M 
•I 
CI 
•I 
It 
II 
II 
•I 
II 
•< 
It 
II 
II 
•I 
II 


From  HEW  TORE. 


Satnrdaj,  Ann!  28 
Mny   20 


May  13 

*•         Jniie    3 

"     27 

1.              ..     27 

Jane  10 

July    1 

«i     24 

"     15 

Jnly    8 

14                         U         09 

.1     22 

*•         Aog.  12 

Aas;    5 
•^  19 

II  ».  j5 
••          Sept.    9 

Sept   2 
•^    16 

"  "23 
"         Oct      7 

"     30 

II             .1     21 

Oct    14 

Not.    4 

««     28 

II             "IS 

Nov.  11 

Dec    2 

"     26 

"            "     1« 

Dec     0 

11             11     30 

"     88 

**    Jaii.l3,lS7S. 

Excursion  Tickets,  Good  for  Six  Months,  Redaction  of  10  per  .Cent 
THE  8ZEAKEB8  OF  THIS  LIHB  fiO  EfOT  CABBT  STEERAlBB  B 


,  :i  i  \,i\A- 


MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


American  Travelers  going  to  or  returning  from  the  Continent  of  En- 

rope,  by  taking  the  Steamers  of  this  Line,  avoid  botii  transit 

by  English  Bailways.and  the  discomforts  of  crossing  the 

Chunel,  besides  saving  time,  trouble^  and  expense. 


For  FREIGHT  OR  PASSAGE  apply  to 

QEOBQE  HACEEKZIEy  Agent,  68  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

At  PARIS,  12  Bonlevard  des  Capncines  (OVand  Hotel);  at  HAVRE,  Messrs. 
Wm.  IsELiN  &  Co. ;  at  BREST,  Messrs.  Kerjeou  &  Villefbrqn. 


The  Company's  Wharf  in  New  York  is  at  the  foot  of  Morton  Street,  Pier 
No.  50,  North  River. 


1871. 


CUNTj^Iir)    LINE. 


18T/1, 


BRITISH  AND  NORTH  AMERICAN 

ROYAL    MAIL    STEAMSHIPS, 

BBTWESN 

LIVERPOOL,  BOSTON,  AND  NEW  YORK, 

CALLING  AT  CORK  HARBOR. 


ABYSSINIA, 

CHINA, 

MARATHON, 

RUSSIA, 

ALEPPO, 

CUBA, 

MOROCCO, 

SAMARIA, 

ATLAS, 

HECLA, 

NEMESIS, 

SIBERIA, 

ALGERIA, 

JAVA, 

OLYMPUS, 

SCOTIA, 

BATAVIA, 

KEDAR, 

PALMYRA, 

SIDON, 

CALABRIA, 

MALTA, 

PARTHIA, 

TARIFA, 

TRIPOLL 

Rates  of  Oabln  Passage. 

BY    STEAMERS    NOT    CARRYINQ    STEERAQE : 


FROM  LIVERPOOL  TO  NEW  YORK. 

Ilrst  Class £26 

Second  Class 18 


FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL. 

First  Class f  180,  Gold. 

"       "   to  Paris 145,     ** 

Second  Class 80,     " 

Return  Tid^ets,  First  Class f  250,  Goll 

Second  Class 150, 


(t 


ct 


cc 


BY   STEAMERS    CARRYINQ    STEERAQE: 

FROM  LIVERPOOL  TO  NEW  YORK  OR  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL. 

BOSTON.  Pi«t  Q\2M $80,  Gold. 

First  Class. 15, 17,  and  21  Guineas, 

according  to  accommodation. 

Retnm  Tickets $150,  Gold. 


For  FREIGHT  OR  PASSAGE  apply  to  B.  A  C.  MacIver,  8  Water  Street, 
Liverpool ;  D.  &  C  MacIyer,  FItipatricks  Quay,  Qaeenstown ;  J.  B.  Foord,  52 
Old  Broad  Street,  London ;  G.  &  J.  Burns,  30  Jamaica  Street,  Glasgow ;  G.  &  J. 
Busjrs,  Baltic  Street,  Dundee ;  Burns  &  MaoItbr,  12  Place  de  la  Bonrse,  Paris ; 
Burns  &  MacIvkr,  22  Qnai  d'Orleans,  Havre ;  Willtam  Cunard,  Halifiuc,  Nova 
Scotia ;  Jambs  Albxandrr,  Agent,  13  Broad  Street,  Boston ;  or  to 

CHARLES  6.  FRANCKLYN,  Agent, 

4  Bowling  Green  and  HI  Broadway,  New  York 


HARPER'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELERS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. 

Being  a  Guide  through  France,  Belgiiun,  Holland,  Germany,  Anstiia, 
Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Tuxkey,  Greece,  8 witierland,  Ruaaia,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

By  W.  PEMBROKE  FETRIDGE. 

Large  12ino,  Half  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $5  oa 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  distinct  and  clear  ontHse,  or  a  akeleton  tonr,  throash 
the  different  cities  and  places  or  Interest  in^Borope  and  the  East ;  the  names  of  the  priodptl 
worlu  of  art  by  the  leadinir  masters  in  aU  the  nlleries ;  the  fees  expected  hj  the  dliiierait 
custodians;  the  names  ana  charges  of  the  prlndpal  hotels;  the  cost  of  traTeung  the  differ- 
ent rontes,  and  the' time  employed ;  all  the  items  in  rsference  to  the  transportatioa  of  hig- 
gage,  and  the  innumerable  small  charges  which  tend  to  swell  the  account  of  Cnrelin-  ex- 
penses; so  that  tourists  may  be  able  to  travel  without  a  courier,  saving  thereby  twenly-llTe 
Sir  cent,  of  tlielr  expenses,  and  vrill  not  be  obliged  to  buy  some  twenty-live  volumes  of 
uide-Books  at  an  expense  of  $60  or  $70,  in  addition,  to  the  charges  upon  their  weight. 
Those  who  have  b«tn  in  Europe,  and  those  vfho  eon  n»t  if6  to  Europe,  will  both  And  in  this 
work  a  tand  of  entertainment ;  tne  first  to  read  up  axid  remembier  what  th<^  Aam  seen, 
and  the  second  what  they  ought  to  have  seen. 

To  AxKBiOAKS  Going  Abroad.— Some  six  years  ago  Mr.  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge,  at  the 
saggestion  of  the  Messrs.  Harpers,  visited  the  leading  cities  of  Europe  for  Uie  purpose  of 
gathering  materials  for  a  Onide-Book  adapted  to  the  wants  of  American  travelens.  Mr. 
Fetridge  passed  a  year  abroad  making  notes  and  ascertaining  by  practical  experience  the 
items  of  every  expense,  besides  visiting  every  place  calculated  to  interest  an  American.  The 
first  edition  of  **  Aisrpsr*«  Btmd'Book/or  Trmmon  in  Europe  was  pubUsbed  after  his  return 
to  Ukis  country,  and  at  once  attracted  the  Ihvorable  attention  of  all  who  had  occasion  to  visit 
Europe.  The  practical  suggestions  which  the  volume  coutained,  and  its  reliability,  gave  it 
from  the  start  a  high  ranlc  The  volnme  has  now  reached  its  seventh  year,  during  which 
time  the  East  has  Been  embraced  within  its  scope,  and  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  perfect  in 
design  and  execution.  Mr.  Fetridge  visits  Europe  everv  year,  acquiring  additional  informa- 
tion, and  by  keeping  au  oourant  with  the  progress  of  events  and  changes  of  Ckmtinental 
topographv,  is  enabled  to  make  each  edition  every  way  tt^h  and  complete.— Boston  JottmaL 

It  gives  the  best  routes  of  travel,  names  the  places  of  interest^  teHs  now  much  money  cer- 
tain Trips  cost,  and  fhmlshes  the  traveler  with  all  the  necessary  advice  and  full  information 
for  a  tnp  to  any  or  all  parts  of  the  Old  World.  We  do  not  see  how  a  person  croning  the 
Atlantic  can  afford  to  do  without  it^— Home  JoumaL 

From  having  traveled  somewhat  extensively  in  former  years  in  Europe  and  the  East,  I  can 
say  with  entire  truth  that  you  have  succeeded  in  combining  more  that  Is  instructive  and  val- 
uable for  the  traveler  than  Ls  contained  in  any  one  or  series  of  Hand-Books  that  I  have  ever 
met  with.— T.  B.  LAwasHOB,  t/1 8.  Ootuut  Gentralf  Florence^  F^brttary  16^  1666. 

HARPER'S    PHRASE-BOOK; 

OR, 

HAND-BOOK  OF  TRAVEL  TALK  FOR  TRAVELERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Being  a  Guide  to  ConvereationB  in  Bnglish,  French,  G«nnan,  and 
Italian,  on  a  New  and  Improved  Method. 

Intended  to  accompany  ^^  Harper's  Hand-Book  for  Travelers,'' 

Bt  W.  PEMBROKE  FETRIDGE,  AuTHoa  or  **  HABPxa*s  Haxd-Book.**    AsaurnD  bt 

PnonssoBS  ov  HamaLBaBO  UifivassiTv. 

WUh  Condss  tmd  BxpUeU  Rtdes  for  the  /yontmd^tfion  </  tiks  ^fermil 

Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  %\  50. 


. . .  .We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  the  beet  preparsd  volnme  of  its  class  that  has 
ever  come  under  our  eye.  By  experience,  Mr.  Fetridge  has  ascertained  what  is  wanted,  and 
he  liaa  made  a  volume  to  meet  the  i>opular  demand.— Boston  Journal. 
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